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in  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  51 

Rural  Experiences.  396 

Rural  School  Children,  The  Tranpor- 

tation  of.  395 

Rural  Schools,  Practical  Instruction 

in— T.  G.  Rooper.  599 

Rural  School  Problem,  The— Florence 

Burlingame.  561,  597,  648,  669 

"  Russy,"  The  Story  of.  624 

Salary  Gradation,  Suggestions  for  a 

Justei  — W.  H  arper.  27 1 

Sarah  Porter,  The  Educational  Work 

of.  287 

Satisfaction  of  Being  a  College  Pres- 
ident— Pres.  Chas.  F.  Thwing.  43 
Satterie,  Mattie  Griflfith— Luigi's  Little 

"  Brudder."  239 

Scammell,  Amy  C— Daintily  Serving.  347 
Schreiber,  Mae  E. — How  to    Guide 

Children's  Reading.  141 

Science  and  Nature  Study,  Advanced 

—Chas.  B.  Warren.  50 

School  Board,  The.  322 

School  Board,  The— Dan  S.  Giffin.  433 
School  Boy*s  Point  of  View,  From 

the.  293 


School  from  a  Mother's  Standpoint.  481 
School  Gardening.  674 

School  Grounds — Octavius  Pierson.  654 
School-Houses,  The  Construction  of 

— Edward  Atkinson.  420 

School-House,  The  Old  Red.  671 

School  Laws,  The  Making  of— Geo. 

G.  GroflF.  577 

School  That  Reforms,  A  Reform— M. 

W.  Vandenburg,  M.  D.  453 

Seaver  and  Miss  Arnold  Re-Elected, 

Mr.  121 

Secondary  Education  in  Germany— F. 

E.  Spaulding.  200 

Secondary  Teachers,  The  Training  of 

—Supt.  Chas.  B.Gilbert  63 

Seeds,  The    Distribution    of— C.  L. 

Gruber.  242 

Singing,  Practical  Hints  on  Class.  482 
Singleton,  E.  M.— The  Private  School.  96 
Sisterhood,  The  New.  671 

Smith,  P.  J.— Musical  Training  in  the 

Public  Schools.  265,  312,  375 

Smoking  Teachers.  149 

Spaulding,  F.  E.— A  New  History  of 

Education.  295 

Spaulding,  F.  E.— Secondary  Educa- 
tion in  Germany.  200 
Specialties,  School.  190 
Spirit  of  the  Teacher,  The.  93 
State  Aid  for  Poor  Townships.  681 
Statistics,  High  School— Supt.  J.  M. 

Greenwood.  43 

Stevenson,   Chas.    W.— The   Golden 

Mean.  356 

Stevenson,    Chas.    W. — Winning   a 

Way.  237 

Stewart,  Jane  A.— The  Training   of 
.  College  Graduates.  no 

Stewart,   Jane   A.— A    Typical  New 

England  Teacher.  501 

Stitt,    Dr.  Edwa^rd  W.— School   and 

Business  Arithmetic.  51 

Stone,  State  Supt.  244 

Storey,     Imogen    A.— Thanksgiving 

Drill.  458 

Student  Army,  The.  289 

Study,  Teaching  How  To.  574 

Subjects,  The  Three  Great.  19 

Success.  5,291 

Suggestion  for  Successful  Teachers, 

A.— D.H.Wood.  248 

Superficially  Advanced  Pupils— E.  F. 

Colwell.  .       149 

Superintendent,  The.  395 

Supplies,  Union-Made  School.  430 

Swain,  Joseph— Higher  Education  and 

the  State.  64 

Swain,  Joseph — The  State  University.    44 


Tarbell,  Horace  S.  117 

Teacher    and    Principal — Helen    M. 

Bullis.  ,  417 

Teacher,  A  Typical  New  England- 
Jane  A.  Stewart.  501 
Teacher's  Power,  The.  672 
Teacher's  Reward,  The-G.  P.  L.  177 
Teacher,  The— Grace  Ada  Brown.  397 
Teacher,  The  Model.  4^0 
Teachers'  Pensions.  322 
Teaching  Pupils  to  &tudy— Jas.  M. 

Greenwood.  454 

Thanksgiving  Drill— Imogen  A.  Sto- 
rey. 458 
Three  Things.  652 
Thwing,  Pres.  Chas.  F.— Satisfaction 

of  Being  a  College  President  43 

Tpwnsend,  Martin  —Personal  Work.     272 
Truants  and  Voung  Criminals.  166 

True  Basis,  Keep  on  the.  244 

Tutoring,  Trials  of.  212 

University.  The  State— Joseph  Swain.  44 
Vacation  Schools.  97,  123, 150 

Vacation  School  Problems— Mary  G. 

Femald.  455 

Vandenburg,     M.     W.— A    Reform 

School  that  Reforms.  453 

Vandenburg,  M.  W.— Reform  Schools 

and  Truant  Schools.  371 

Vandenburg,  M.  W. — De-Moralization.  143 
Van  Sickle  Will  Stay,  Supt  292 

Ventilation,  Some  Principles  of.  566 

Vermont  State  Superintendents.  431 

Vertical     Writing,     Superintendents 

Favor.  400 

Victory  for  Reform  in  Boston,  A.  628 

Victory  Gained,  A.  291 

Wan  ted— A  Teacher.  670 

Weaving,  Reed — Elizabeth    Sanborn 

Knapp.  171 

Wheeler,  Willard  J.—Business  Col- 
lege Advertising.  195 
White's  Criticism;  ©r.  574 
Whites  in  the  South,  Help  the.  145 
Williams,  Henry  G.— Syllabus  of  Les- 
sons in  Physiology.  250 
Wilson,  Chas.  B.— Advance  Science 

and  Nature  Study.  50 

Winning  a  Way— Chas,  W.Stevemson.  238 
Withers,  H.  L. — Examination  Tests  • 

Oral  and  Written.  137 

Wood,  D.  H.— A  Suggestion  for  Suc- 
cessful Teachers.  148 
Words,  Words,  Words.  146 
Writing  ?  How  Do  you  Teach — Mrs. 

Jas.  Edwin  Morris.  65^ 

Yale,  Radical  Changes  at.  273 

Yawger,  Rose  N. — From  a  Primary 
Teacher's  Note-Book.  240 
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IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCE,M£,NTs 

TARBELLS 
GEOGRAPHICAL  ♦  SERIES 


By  HORACE  S.  TARBELL,  A.M.,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Sohools,  B.  I., 

and  MARTHA  TARBELL,  Ph.D., 

A   Two-Book  Course  for  Graded  and   Ungraded   Schools. 

Profuse  with  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations 

prepared  expressly  for  this  work. 


TARBELL'S  INTRODUCTORY  GEOGRAPHY 

Revised  to  date.  24  Maps.  360  Illustrations.  Small 
Quarto.    Cloth.    188  pages        -        -        50  cents. 

TARBELLS  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY  (New) 

New  Text.  New  Maps.  New  Illustrations.  The 
Geography  of  the  World  down  to  the  latest  date, 
including  the  Foreign  Possessions  of  the  United 
States.    Large  Quarto.    Cloth.    152  Pages     11.00 


Corrtspondence  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  TARBELL'S 
OEOORAPHIES  and  their  introduction  into  tehooU  is  cordidOy  invited. 

Werner  School  Book  Company, 

Educational  Pttblishers, 
NEW  YORK  CniCAOO  BOSTON 


nrcH's 
LECTURES  ON  TEACHING 

T^£  have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  great  educational 
^^  book.  It  is  from  new  plates,  in  large  clear  type,  on 
good  paper,  in  the  handsome  and  durable  binding  of  Kellogg's 
Teachers'  Library.  It  contains  462  pages  and  was  made  to 
sell  at  I1.50,  but  we  will  furnish  it  for  the  present  for  |i.oo. 
You  can  return  it  if  not  satisfied.  This  wduld  be  included  in 
almost  any  list  of  the  six  most  valuable  books  for  teachers. 
The  titles  of  the  chapters  are 

The  Teacher  and  His  Assistants 

The  School,  Its  Aims  and  Organization 

The  School-Room  and  Its  Appliances 

Discipline 

Learning  and  Remembering 

Examining 

Preparatory  Training 

The  Study  of  Language 

The  English  Language 

Arithmetic  as  an  Art 

Arithmetic  as  a  Science 

Geography  and  the  Learning  of  Facts 

History 

Science 

The  Correlation  of  Studies 

The  special  price  now  ofiFered  will  be  continued  for  a  limited 
time  only  and  orders  should  be  sent  at  once. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

61  East  9ih  Street,  New  Yofk* 


-JULY-1900- 


S.M.T.'W.T.F.  S 


DIXON'S 

American    Graphite 

PENCILS 

Are  Peculiarly  Adapted  to 
School  Use"*HaTing  Strong, 
Smooth r  Tough  Leads. 

Samples  will  please  you*  They  are  sent 
in  response  to  re<|U ests  ^w^here  sixteen  cents 
In  stamps  and  mention  of  tHim  Perioiiic&l 
accompany  the  requesti 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Co.» 

JERSEY  CITY,  N,  J. 
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Water  Colors  in  the  Schoolroom, 

By  MILTON  BRADLE.Y. 

^^HIS  book  is  just  what  its  name  implies,  a  practical  handbook  for  the  use  of  all  who 
11  desire  to  teach  the  use  of  Water  Colors,  and  the  instruction  which  it  attempts  to 
^■^    give  is  in  accord  with  the  very  latest  and  most  approved  principles. 

The  teaching  is  plain  and  concise,  the  book  being  written  by  one  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  employing  artists  and  personally  directing  their  work.  He  has»  also,  for 
fifty  years  made  professional  use  of  Water  Colors,  and  has  watched  the  growth  of  this 
line  of  art  work  in  the  public  estimation  and  the  steady  improvement  in  the  colors  put 
on  the  market. 

This  volume  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  where  Water  Colors  are  used. 

Bound  in  attractive  board  cover,  price,  $0.35. 


Dept  J.,  MILTON  BfiADLEY  CO^  Sprmftlicld,  Mass. 


New  York. 


Philadelphia. 


Atlanta. 


tea  Pranctaco. 


■TRANSLATIONS' 


zhtsbukiab. 
HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Good  type-WeU  Printed-Fine  Paper-Half- 
Leather  Binding— Cloth  Sidefr-Price  Bednoed 
to  $1.60,  postpaid.    Send  for  sample  pages. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

Kew  Copyright  Introdnctions— New  Type— 
Good  Paper— Well  Bound— Convenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  60  cents  eaoh. 


"agSSyi-^i^r'  }  Pava  McK>y>  Publfalief,  <022  Market  St,  PhiUdelpliia. 


GORTINA'S    LANGUAGES. 


Awarded  Flrat  PrizeiColumbia EjppoHlion,  CM- 
cago,  1898, /f;r  selfmudy  and  we  in  school. 

Spanish  in  20  Lessons,  cloth,  $1.50. 
French  in  20  Lessons,  cloth,  I1.50. 
Eflgilsh  In  ao  Lessons,  I1.50 


By  Phonograph.  iSSTSZatotS: 

eating  system  and  have  perfect  instrnction  and 
amusement  combined. 

10  Records,  any  language,  1 10.00. 
ao  Records,  any  language,  $20.00. 
French,  Specimen  Copies,  two  parts  (8  lessons)  30c. 
Price  list  of  Cortina  Text-Boohs^  caUOoQW  of  Cortina  Library,  eireiOor,  and  fxirtieularson  application- 
R.  D.  CORTINA  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES,      -      -      44  W.  34th  Street,  New  York 

GILLOirS  NEW  FINE-POINTED  PENS 

For  Unshaded  VERTICAL  WRITING. 


ARf?OWNEAO  PEN 

1066  Official.  1066  BEaiSTBY.  1067  Abbowhead. 

Especially  Smooth  and, Durable.  The  Best  Results  at  the  Least  Expense 

Samples  and  Classification  Circular  sent  on  Application. 

lOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SON,      -      -       9)  Joba  Street,  New  Yoffc. 


SCIENTinC  IU>PAIUTUS,  INSTRUMENTS  MD  PREPABATIONSu. 

Supplies  and  Speciiens 
for  Nature  Study. 

IVriU  for  catalogues  and  quotations  to 


M488 


THE    KNY-SCHEERER    COMPANY, 

Department  of  Natural  Science.   Dr.  O.  Lagai, 
17    RAmK  RLAOm,  -  NEW   YORK. 


THE  '^DUSTLESS'^ 

problem  has  been  solved  at  last  by  the  Morris  & 
Dxmham  Blackboard  Eraser  Pockets  which  have 
been  designed  to  be  placed  at  interrals  of  each 
child's  space,  about  four  inches  below  the  chalk 
trough.  Keep  your  erasers  out  of  the  dust  in  the 
chalk  trough  by  supplying  your  boards  with  these 
'"Pockets"  and  hare  your  erasers  always  clean- 
once  placed  they  last  f  oreyer^t  an  approximate 
cost  of  only  f  t .  sp  i>er  room.  Useful,  Economical, 
Indestructible,  InexpeBsive,  Healthful  and  Orna- 
mental, made  of  sheet  Steel,  finished  handsomely 
and  sold  uilder  a  posltiye  guarantee.  They  save 
erasers,  blackboards,  and  confusion:  reduce  dust 
to  a  minimum,  economize  time,teach  your  pupils 
a  constant  lesson  in  tidiness— in  short  .these  Pock- 
ets are  the  lasting  friend  of  teachers,  pupils,  jani- 
tors and  all  others  associated  with  school  work 
Correspondence  solicited.  Complete  information 
upon  application  to 

THE  MORRIS  &  DUNHAM  ERASER 


Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


Hte6e4  la  every  Home  and  School • 

Never  breaks  the  polat.  Pruerves  tile 
ju>ftc#t  l^ad^  Saves  its  cost  in  tbo  saTiiig  of 
lead,  Cloontyt  conveuitititf  usef tiL 

Mftdo  only  by  A.  B,  DICK  COHPANY, 


BSTABUSHED  laOK 

ElIiER  &  AliEND, 

205«2ii    Third   AvdM 
NEW  YORK, 

Everything  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


REPUBLICANISM 


A  Lr^^ci^reverylhiiifi  jiideverychinginiuplict.'  POCKET  CO.,     t    I    t   DaVCnpOrt,  lowa. 


"  VICTORIOUS  Si^^^^SKS^'SiS: 

f  AV>A\/AiA\/u>w7  ^^^^  settler  Of  I90a 
■""■^■^^^^■"■■■^   By  Murat  Halstead. 
ff  1000  AGEHTS 
WAHTSD 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  One  only  in 
■■■■■■■■'■■^■■■■■■■■"^■^■■■"  each  locality 
Tells  whjr  Bepnblican  principles  will  triumph  at 
the  polls  in  November.  Contains  platform,  bio- 
graphies of  McEinley  and  Boosevelt;  all  about  BX- 
PAfsiOV,  TRUSTS,  PROSPERITT,  the  •*GREAT- 
ER  AMERICAN  POUCT/'  and  a  POLITICAL 
ARGUMSITT  SETTLER.  OHLT  $1.50.  Each  sub- 
scriber gets  a  VALUABLE  PREMIUM  FREE. 
Bells  like  hot  cakes.  Endorsed  by  leading  party 
men.  COMMISSIOir  50  PER  CEBT.  fY^ghtpaid. 
Credit  given.  OUTFIT  FREE.  Enclose  0  two-cent 
stamps  lor  postage. 

S.  A.  PARK  &  CO., 
Dept.  K.  334  Dearlxm  •!,  CHICAGO 


Every  Primary  Teacher 


Every  Grammar-Grade  Teacher 
Every  Country-School  Teacher 


who  does  not  own  and  has  not  read  over  and 
over  again  these  three  great  books  has  missed 
and  is  daily  missing  the  wisest  directions, 
the  best  inspiration,  the  most  direct  ana 
practieal  help  that  can  be  given  to  the 
teacher's  work: 

PABKXB'8  TALKS  OH  TBACHIHO. 

,The  best  statement  of  the  methods  of  the  new 
education  that  has  been  made  or  probably  ever 
will  be.    Price,  OOo.,  postpaid. 

PAGE*8  THBOBT  AHDPRAOTICBOF  TEACH- 
IHG. 

One  of  the  greatest  books  on  teaching  of  all 
time.  Almost  everybody  has  it.  Our  edition  is 
best  and  cheapest   Price,  64o.,  postpaid. 

PATHE'B  LSOTUBEB  OH  XDUOATIOH. 

The  clearest  statement  in  any  book  of  the  great 
educational  principles  that  underlie  all  ooneot 
teaching.    Price,  OOo..  postpaid. 

If  you  have  not  these  books  do  not  let  the  year 
pass  without  getting  them. 

B  L.  KBLLOOO  &  CO., 

61  Bast  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


READERS  will  confer  a  faror  by  mea 
tioning    The    School  Journal  wImii 
commiinlcatiBc  with  adTertteen. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  adrantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPEDAUVE  ASSOCIATION, 

Established  17  years.      |29  Auditorium  Buildinj,  Chicago.      Posittoks  Filled,  4,000, 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENQES 

8SND  TO  A2nr  OF  THE8E  ADDBB88EB  FOB  AQSITOT  KANUAL,  FBEX. 

4  Ashbnrton  PL,  Boston,  Mass.,  srs  Wabash  Av. ,  Chicago,  HI.  166  Fifth  Av.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
S6  King  Bt.  West,  Toronto,  Can.  790  Cooper  Bldg..  Denver.  Colo.  4WGarrottBldff.,  San  Francisco.  CaL 
1506  Pb,  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C  414  Century  Bldg.,  Minneapolis.  585  StimsonBlk.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Manager.  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Schermerhorh 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  B.  14tli  5t.,  Nnr  York 


Oldeit  and  Mat  kaowa  In  U.  S.    Btt.  Vtss. 

P.  V.  HuxaaooN       >  M/.«/m<!« 
JoHH  0.  Bookwbll/  «<»««W»»- 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


Established  fourteen  years.   Largest  and  best 
)West.    Vacancies  for"  1 

lies. 

High  Schools^ ^Pdblio  Schools,  etc.     Prompt 

serrice  guaranteed.    Manual  of  SOpages free. 

C.  J.  ALBEBT;  M&nager. 


known  Agency  in  the  West.    Vacancies  for  Sep- 
temberjn  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academiei 


CENTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


-r 


PENNSYLVANIA  (  Operates  in  every  state.    Success- )    *  n       . 
EDUCATIONAL.    <  ^  teachers  seeking  positions  or  (^  AllCntOWn, 

BUREAU 


i  promotion  are  want^  immediately  I 
^  for  fall  vacancies.  ^ 


Penn. 


KINDERGARTEN  "^  school  supplies. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


W.  SCHERMERHORH  4c  CO., 

3   East  14th  street* 
Hew  York. 


SCHOOL  MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

We  invite  the  attention  of  school  boards,  principals,  and  teachers 
to  our  large  stock  of  appliances  for  the  teaching  of  geography- 
Oar  own  large  line,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  the  best  European 
makers,  is  on  exhibition  at  both  houses.      Catalogue  mailed  free. 

RAND,  McNALLY,  &  CO., 

142  Fifth  ATe..  New  YorK.  166-168  Adams  St..  Chicago. 

€€C6€CCC€CC€C€C6€C€€C€€C€C€CCCC€€«C€€€€€W 


ELECTRIC  PROGRAM  CLOCKS* 

Specified  by  leading  Architects  for 

Public  Buildings,  SCHOOLS,  Factories. 

A  system  without  a  rival  duriag  twenty  years. 


BLODQETT  CLOCK   CO.,    JOI  Congrws  street,  BMtoa,  M«d«. 


AMERICAH  AHD  F0RSI6H 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


WUTE   FOB   *niE   MAGIC  LAMTEBN  IN  COLLEGE  WOfiK." 

Oil,  Aoetarlene,  Oalcinm,  Electric  Lan- 
tenis.  The  Hediasoope  attachment  for 
thowizifr  Micro-Slides.  The  Projecto- 
scope  for  Moring  Pictures  for  School 
Use.  Projectinjr  Miorodoopes,  Polari- 
seopee,  etc.  80,000  Slides  ooTering  His- 
tory, Trarels,  Oeology,  Physicaf  GkK>- 
graphy,  etc. ,  for  sale  or  rent. 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN  &  EARLE,    -     -    (Dcpt.  I.)  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ji,and  uoTemesses,  tor  every  Depart- 
ment of  Instmction;  Recommends  Good 
Schools  to  Parents.    Call  on  or  address 

UAS.  M.  J.  YOUNO-FUIAON, 

American  and  foreign  Teachers*  Agency, 

28  Union  Squabb,  Nsw  Yobk. 

T»!!  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

Beoommends  college  and  normal  graduates 
specoalists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges, 
schools,  and  families.  Adyises  parents  aboat 
schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avbnub,  New  Yokk. 


INTERSTATE 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Professors,  Principals  Kindergartners.  Grade 
and  Special  Teachers  famished  to  Oolleges, 
Schools,  and  Families.  Maboabbt  M.  Pbntulhd, 
Manager,  640  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


KIMDEBOABTEN  ]«OBBIAL  DEFT.         ^ 
ETHICAL  OULTUBE  SCHOOLS. 

109  W.  B4th  Street    Two  years'  oonrse.      , 
Opens  Oct.  1st.    Circular  sent  on  application. 


,  oomplet*  with  Book  of  AMtrnotlon.  81.80 
land  apwardsi  or  Single  Tools,  any  sbapo. 
*    Send  stomp  fbr  ootoloffno.     £•■    ^\-W'm 
If  BBADQXTABTXB8  FOB  OL-V/  T  W* 

CBANDLER  h  BASfiEB,  15  EQOt  SUosUlll 


CENTRAL  •.  CORRESPONDENCE 

rni  I  FHF  We  Teach  by  Mail.  Six  Ooorses 
^ULLCUC.  Only,  viz :  normal  Coarse,  $4.50; 
School  Course,  $4.50 ;  Book-Keepiag  Course,  $7.00; 
Zoology,  $5.00;  Botany,  $5.00;  PhUosovhy, 
$5.00.  Don't  yon  need  one  or  more  of  these 
Courses?  DIPLOMAS  GRANTED.  All  courses 
are  for  a  term  of  18  weeks.  We  fnmlah  all  neces- 
sary books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

SCOTT  ETTER,  Pres.  C.  C.  C,  Palmyri^  HI. 


MEMORY 

How  to  Improve  It. 

Dr.  Edward  Pick  was  for  many  years 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  memory 
and  the  means  of  improving  it  His  cele- 
brated course  of  lectures  was  given  before 
colleges  and  universitieSi  teachers  and 
professional  men  and  women,  and  was 
highly  praised.  Just  before  his  death  last 
July  he  put  these  lectures  into  book  form 
for  the  first  time.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
need  of  a  good  memory — and  who  has  not? 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  was 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  greatly 
elaborated  are  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  this 
book  and  careful  observance  of  its  instruc- 
tion, the  memory  may  be  grfcatly  im- 
proved. 

Prioe,  $1.00  Net. 

E  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 


ilSaat  ViBtbSt., 
lew  York. 


The  good  writing  now  seen  in  schools  is  in  great  measure  attributable  to  the  use  of 

ESTERBROOK'S  STEEL  PENS  ^^^SS^ 

Made  in  all. styles.    Vertical  Nos.:  556,  570,  621,  646;  Slant  Nos.:  Al,  128,  333,  444. 


Ask  Your  Stationer  or  Make 
RequieitioM  for  Then. 


THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  V^fhiSSLlS. 
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Art  in  the  School-Room. 


have  selected  125  sabjeots  which  experience  has  proyed  to  be  especi  i^  suitable  for 
the  different  grades.  A  list  of  these  is  mailed  free  toparties  mentioning  this  paper. 
Also  write  for  illustnted  booklet ''PICTURES  FOR  BOOK  LOVBR9/' 

The  proTision  of  the  customs  tariff,  according  to  which  reproductions  for  edu- 
cational institutions  may  be  imported  duty  free,  enables  us  to  allow  a  special  dis- 
count to  schools  on  orders  of  a  sufficient  amount.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish 
particulars  on  apphcation. 


]3e:r]l.ii^  i»hotogs,a.i»h:ic  co., 

14  But  S3d  Street,  Kew  York.  i 


ART  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Reproductions  of  the  Works  of  Old  and  Modern 
Masters.    Foreign  and  American  Views. 

20,000  Subjects  in  Stock.  Catalogues,  15  Cents. 

Bromide  enlargements  for  School-Room  Decora- 

^     tion  and  Lantern  Slides  made  to  order. 

S^BOiAL  Illustrated  Catalogue  showing  3500  minute  reproductions 
of  famous  paintings  sent  on  deposit  of  five  dollars,  this  amount  to  be  refunded  or 
credited  against  purchases  at  patron's  option. 


SOULE  PHOTOGRAPH  CO., 


Vashlngton  Stroot,  Boston,  lass. 


Imparts 


Horsf  ord's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  agreeable  and  ef- 
fective remedy  for  relieving 
Languor  and  Exhaustion,  so 
common  in  the  spring  and 
vsummer  months.-  Its  nutrient 
and  tonic  effects  give  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring  it 
quiets  the  nerves  and  induces 
refreshing  sleep. 


Photograpbs  for  School  Decoration 


BS' 


|E  are  manufacturers  of  reproductions  of  works 
of  art,  paintings,  sculpture  and  architecture 
suitable  also  for  educational  and  decorative 
purposes  in  churches,  public  buildings,  hospitals, 
halls  of  private  residences,  &c.  Our  specialty  is 
large  sizes  for  framing,  from  3  feet  to  8  feet  in 
length.     Lantern  slides.      Send  5  cents  for  catalog. 


WM.  H.  PIERCE  &  CO., 


80S  WAmMtmoTom  STRmmr, 


BOSTON^ 


For  sale  by  Druggists. 


/■  1: 


i^^ 


mmm  m 


riifT  YAH  TAl  K?  PAPA  SAYS  M)U  ARE  fHE 
l^nULIALIVr   BEST  WRITER™,  world: 


WYCKOFF.  SE.AMANS  6  BENEDICT. 

327  Broadway*  New  York. 


The  Palm 

is  awarded  by  all  judges  of  mechanical 
excellence  to 

ELGIN 
Ruby  Jeweled  Watches. 

They  are  made  to  endure  and  tell 
time  accurately.  All  jewelers  sell 
them  in  cases  to  suit.  Ask  your 
jeweler  why  the  Elgin  is  the  best 
watch. 

An  Elgin  toaUh  alxDays  has  the  word  **lBla(n" 
engraved  on  the  worht—fvXly  (/uaranteed. 

"The  Ways  of  a  Watch"— our  new 
booklet— sent  anyone  on  request. 

BLXUN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin.  lU. 
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Business  or  Profession. 

That  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  employed  in  the 
school-rooms  who  are  content  to  look  upon  their  office 
solely  as  a  means  of  earning  money  is  readily  admitted  by 
them  and  conceded  by  the  public.  The  School  Jour- 
nal, having  always  striven  to  place  the  teacher's  work 
on  higher  grounds^  has,  in  many  quarters,  been  regarded 
as  a  censor ;  but  it  has  had  upon  its  side  the  approval 
of  the  best  educators  not  only  of  America  but  of  the  civ- 
ilized world. 

In  considering  this  matter  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the 
stock  exchange  must  be  left  unnoticed  ;  the  world  out- 
side of  the  school-room  is  in  a  mad  chase  after  wealth. 
The  teacher  of  twenty  years'  experience  will  meet  former 
pupils  who  have  accumulated  as  much  in  a  year  as  he  in 
his  lifetime.  All  cannot  look  forward  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  chosen  as  superintendents  of  large  cities, 
and  thus  double  or  even  quadruple  then:  salaries. 

The  vast  majority  of  assistant  teachers  feel  that  they 
are  to  remain  assistant  teachers  as  long  as  they  continue 
in  school-room  work  ;  the  assistant  teacher  may  be  said 
to  do  the  entire  work  of  teaching,  and  hence  it  is  most 
important  that  he  look  rightly  at  the  work  before  him. 
If  he  allows  himself  to  consider  it  as  a  business,  on  the 
same  plane  as  that  of  selling  sugar  and  pork,  he  will  find 
an  atmosphere  is  created  inimical  to  scholarship. 

America  is  suffering  to-day  from  the  superabundance 
of  those  who  ask,  '*  What  shall  we  eat  and  what  shall  we 
drink  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?"  The  school- 
room is  the  hope  of  the  world.  From  it  must  emanate 
the  spirit  that  aims  at  a  renovation  of  the  world.  As 
Supt.  N.  A.  Calkins  declared  in  a  thoughtful  address  to 
the  students  of  the  Normal  college.  When  you  have 
taught  the  facts  to  your  class  you  have  done  but  part ;  if 
your  work  stops  there  you  have  failed;  there  must  be  an 
impression  made  on  the  undying  soul." 

This  may  be  said  to  be  taking  the  vocation  of  teaching 
seriously.  The  Journal  has  always  held  the  teacher 
and  preacher  to  belong  to  the  same  class ;  each  labor- 
ing for  the  good  of  others.  For  this  reason  it  has  be- 
lieved that  there  was  soundness  in  the  aspect  with  which 
the  Catholic  regards  the  instruction  of  youth ;  it  has  con- 
demned the  indifference  of  the  Protestant  in  the  public 
school. 

It  will  be  a  stage  mark  of  decadence  if  any  large  num- 
ber of  the  teachers  cease  to  regard  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion ;  and  the  term  ''profession"  does  not  mean  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  history,  methods,  and  principles  of  education. 
It,  as  a  term,  is  set  over  and  opposed  to  that*  narrow 
conception  of  intercourse  with  youth,  that  proposes 
solely  to  put  money  in  the  purse.  The  Great  Teach- 
er would  have  them  in  his  company  that  they  might 
be  fitted  for  heaven ;  and  any  other  view  reflects  the 
ideas  that  prevailed  before  his  time. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  schools  are  to  prepare 
youth  to  be  citizens  ;  undoubtedly  teaching  has  such  a 
tendency*  It  was  claimed  by  the  universities  that  the 
civil  war  showed  their  teaching  made  good  soldiers.  The 
Journal  has  taken  a  higher  ground ;  it  believes  the 
Creator  constitutes  man's  surroundings  as  a  series  of  ob- 
ject lessons  for  his  education ;  the  schools  recognize  this 
and  thus  carry  out  the  Creator's  efforts. 

The  teacher  cannot  accomplish  great  things  within 
the  four  walls  of  his  school-room  without  the  confidence 
of  the  parents.  They  look  with  solicitude  upon  the  re- 
sults of  his  intercourse  with  their  children  ;  they  expect 


earnestness,  ambition,  courtesy,  taste,  courage,  industry, 
intelligence,  reasoning  power,  and  spirituality,  and  these 
are  not  purchasable ;  they  are  not  communicated  for 
money. 

Success. 

In  all  the  schools  for  the  past  year  the  pupils  have  been 
exhorted  to  labor  to  be  successful.  The  officials  have 
set  up  a  standard ;  they  and  the  parents  commend  one 
whose  pupils  answer  all  the  questions  asked.  Not  all 
can  do  this ;  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  far  from  being  suc- 
cessful at  West  Point  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view. 
It  is  well  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  a  wrong  defi- 
nition is  not  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  public 

Here  is  an  incident  that  will  make  plain  what  we  mean. 
Ten  years  ago  a  lady  came  to  New  York  city ;  she  began 
to  teach  in  St.  George's  Sunday  school;  among  her 
pupils  was  a  very  poorly  clad  boy  of  sixteen  ;  he  was  the 
eldest  of  five  children  ;  his  father  and  mother  dying,  the 
four  younger  were  put  in  institutions  while  he  got  a  place 
and  went  to  work.  That  teacher  could  not  but  encour- 
age this  lad  who  had  no  father,  mother,  or  relative  to 
advise  him  to  attend  a  Sunday  school.  He  aimed  to  get 
his  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  out  of  the  institutions 
and  at  work  for  tbeir  own  support  and  succeeded.  He 
was  a  faithful  servant  and  received  a  fair  salary  ;  he  has 
attended  the  evening  schools  and  the  public  lectures; 
owns  some  books  and  has  becoTrie  a  teodter  in  the  very 
Sunday  school  where  he  was  a  poverty-stricken  pupU. 

Now  this  is  a  real,  solid  success.  Possibly  some  reader 
expected  it  would  be  stated  that  he  had  struck  a  gold 
mine  and  was  worth  a  million  of  dollars  as  cKo  that  was 
success.  We  regret  to  say  this  is  the  American  idea 
of  success.  We  have  in  mind  the  speech  of  a  ward  school 
trustee  at  the  graduating  exercises ;  he  told  of  a  boy  who 
had  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  left  the  impression 
that  success  meant  the  accumulation  of  money. 

Now  the  accumulation  of  money  is  often  wholly  due  to 
an  accident ;  this  is  admitted.  All  cannot  be  rich,  but 
all  can  be  honest,  industrious,  frugal,  lovers  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  helpful  in  good  works,  lovers  of  nature, 
and  worshippers  of  God.  The  boy  just  spoken  of  at- 
tained these ;  he  was  a  success.  With  health  and  usual 
mental  talents  every  boy  in  that  Sunday  school  could 
have  attained  an  equal  success.  So  that  it  seems  to  us 
time  the  teacher  should  make  plain  to  his  pupils  what 
success  in  the  school-room  and  in  life  means. 

Take  the  case  of  the  teacher  herself.  She  told  of  this 
lad  with  pride ;  she  felt  she  had  been  successful  as  a 
teacher.  The  young  man  is  intelligent,  industrious, 
kind  to  brothers  and  sisters,  making  a  home  lor  them ; 
himself  a  righteous  man,  and  desirous  of  helping  others 
to  know  and  follow  righteousness. 

All  this  has  not  come  from  the  labor  of  this  teacher — it 
is  not  claimed,  but  it  is  clear  enough  that  there  was  in 
her  mind  the  standard  of  success  set  up  by  the  Bible. 
She  strove  to  transfer  this  standard  to  his  mind  ;  that 
was  her  aim ;  it  was  in  her  power  to  do  this ;  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  teacher  to  attain  results  of  this 
nature. 

What  then  is  success?  If  men  like  Rockefeller, 
Wanamaker,  and  such  men  who  consider  the  question  in 
its  essentials  were  asked,  they  would  reply,  character. 
Scholarship  and  money  are  incidentals.  Rockefeller 
would  not  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  successful  man  ex- 
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cept  as  he  possessed  character.  The  school  should  not 
aim  then  at  scholarship  alone  but  scholarship  and  char- 
acter. It  will  help  to  make  the  matter  clear  if  we  admit 
that  character  should  result  from  scholarship — especially 
if  there  is  a  person  of  character  directing  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Pope's  line  "  from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God."  But  it  is  essential  that 
the  teacher  aim  at  character ;  for  the  pupil,  with  his  little 
experience,  will  think  the  object  is  the  correct  spelling, 
or  the  right  combination  of  numbers — ^that  it  matters  not 
what  his  behavior  is  so  long  as  he  memorizes  these. 

A  teacher  may  rightly  console  himself  when  a  pupil 
fails  to  reach  the  standard  sei;  up  by  the  college  or  high 
school  if  he  feels  he  has  laid  hold  of  character ;  for  that 
is  the  good  part  that  shall  not  be  taken  away  if  there  has 
been  industry,  persistent  labor,  ready  performance  of 
duty,  earnestness  of  purpose  applied  to  the  attainment 
of  knowledge,  the  pupil  has  made  a  success.  Welling- 
ton said  with  a  trembling  voice  in  his  old  age,  **  I  only 
tried  to  do  my  duty." 

The  millions  of  pupils  who  are  in  the  schools  cannot 
gain  great  wealth  or  achieve  political  distinction ;  nor 
can  they  pursue  knowledge  in  higher  institutions ;  they 
must  earn  the  bread  they  daily  consume.  They  each 
and  all  can  possess  something  really  more  valuable  than 
money  or  scholarship — character.  This  the  teacher 
must  set  before  them  daily,  not  applauding  only  the  one 
who  spells  best,  but  he  and  also  the  one  who  aims  with 
earnest  endeavor  to  spell  rightly. 

The  mistake  is  common  to  suppose  that  character  is 
reached  by  homilies ;  the  teacher  declares  the  supreme 
value  of  character  but  smiles  on  him  who  gains  scholar- 
ship. He  must  recognize  those  who  strive  to  know  and 
do.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  know  that  the  prizes 
will  not  fall  into  their  hands :  these  must  be  assured  of 
the  sympathy  and  aid  of  their  teacher.  It  is  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school-rooih  that  impresses  character. 
If  the  teacher  sets  a  supreme  value  on  right  doing  and 
exemplifies  it  character  will  grow.  And  when  the 
school  closes  and  the  pupils  are  scattered,  he  can  say,  ''  I 
was  successful  because  the  pupils  gained  all  the  knowl- 
edge they  rightly  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  are 
more  purposely  firm  in  the  determination  to  do  their 
duty." 


Needed  Reforms  in  Elementary  Schools. 

At  the  Munich  Conventloii. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  know  what  men  ar« 
behind  the  present  agitation,  I  give  an  outline  of  th« 
debate  at  the  later  convention  at  Munich.  To  make  the' 
points  of  the  different  speakers  intelligible,  it  should  be 
stated  at  the  beginning  that  the  movement  unites  two 
demands,  some  speakers  represent  one,  some  the  other. 
The  first  idea  is  that  menl^  overwork  in  the  schools  is 
rendering  the  growing  race  weak  in  body  and  mind ;  the 
second,  that  the  monopoly  in  the  higher  schools  exercised 
by  Latin  and  Greek  must  be  broken.  Prof.  H.  Griesbach, 
of  Muehlhausen,  presided  and  opened  the  meeting  by 
calling  attention  to  the  growing  nervousness  and  neuras- 
thenia of  the  educated  classes,  that  it  could  be  followed 
back  to  the  primary  schools,  and  that  as  a  result  of  the 
present  conditions,  many  young  men  soon  after  gradua* 
tion  from  the  GymnoMum  must  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  specialist  on  insanity. 

Overburdening  of  Pupib. 

Dr.  Schmid-Monnard,  of  Halle,  read  the  first  paper 
appointed  to  be  the  basis  of  discussion.  He  said  that 
experiments*  had  shown  that  an  overburdening  of  the 
pupils  exists  in  both  the  higher  and  lower  schools.  The 
fault  lies  with  the  curriculum  and  with  the  poor  quality 
of  children  ;  that  is,  the  curriculum  is  not  adapted  to'  the 
average  child.  The  experiments  show  that  the  pupils 
have  less  strength  and  ability  after  the  third  lesson  of 
the  day,  and  that  this  weakness  increases  with  the 
progress  of  the  day's  work.  Now,  a  real  overburdening 
^exists,  if,  in  the  course  of  weeks  and  months,  the  normal 
is  not  regained ;  if  the  test  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day  gives  constantly  poorer  results  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
if  the  periods  of  rest  and  recreation  are  not  sufficient  to 
enable  the  body  to  throw  off  the  effects  or  products  of 
the  fatigue.  There  is  such  a  difference  in  the  original 
ability  and  endurance  of  different  children  that  it  is  very 
unwise  and  unjust  to  take  the  best  as  a  sample  and  plan 
the  work  according  to  then:  abilities.  For  this  reason, 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  observe  this  principle, 

*  DitcutMdin  pr«Tioa8  article  in  The  School  JourwaloI  June 
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very  many  chfldren  absolutely  cannot  do  the  work  laid 
down  by  the  school  authorities.  In  Sweden,  this  was 
found  to  be  the  case  with  six  to  twenty  from  out  of 
every  hundred  children. 

From  the  consideration  of  all  the  facts  brought  to  his 
attention.  Dr.  Schmid-Mpnnard  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
schools  would  accomplish  just  as  much  as  now  if  they 
would  decrease  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  lessons 
given  ;  for  then  the  teachers  would  have  to  deal  with 
brighter  and  stronger  pupils.  Examinations  tax  severely 
both  mind  and  body,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  used  as 
little  as  possible.  Afternoon  instruction  taxes  the 
strength  more  severely  than  morning  instruction,  and 
should  also  be  lessened.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is 
not  so  much  to  cram  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  into 
the  children's  heads,  as  it  is  to  prepare  the  children  as 
thoroly  as  possible  for  practical  life.  For  this  purpose, 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  is  specially  well  adapted ; 
and  their  use  should,  therefore, ,  be  extended.  The 
natural  use  of  these  sciences  has  been  prevented  by  the 
historic  and  unjust  requirements  of  society.  These  re- 
quirements compel  the  parents  to  choose  a  calling  for 
their  child  before  the  child  has  developed  a  special  t^ent. 
The  GymnoMum  is  the  stronghold  of  conservatism  where 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  alone  are  praised,  where  the  fact 
that  other  nations  have  accomplished  something,  that 
they  have  perfected  themselves  ethically,  is  utterly 
ignored. 

Dr.  G.  Herberich,  of  Munich,  agreed  with  the  first 
Eeferenty  and  declared  that  it  was  now  to  the  point  to 
ascertain  what  the  leading  vocations  in  life  demand  in 
the  way  of  preparation.  We  all  seek  to  accomplish  the 
most  with  the  least  effort.  In  short,  the  higher  callings 
demand  the  ability  of  general  leadership.  This  ability  is 
to  be  acquired  by  means  of  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  because  they  work  for  the  modern  culture, — 
they  awake  an  appreciation  of  the  resd  and  practical. 
Knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  culture  facQitates 
in  no  way  the  study  of  the  modern  culture.  Natural 
science  should,  therefore,  be  given^the  first  place  in  the 
curriculum,  the  antique  the  secondary.  The  reform  of 
lessening  the  number  of  hours  per  week  is  already  partly 
accomplSihed  in  Bavaria, — at  any  rate  twenty-four 
hours  is  work  enough. 

Other  Opinions. 

In  the  general  discussion  that  followed.  Dr.  Petruschky, 
director  of  the  bacteriological  laboratory  at  Danzig,  ad- 
vanced quite  other  views.  If  we  are  advocating  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  because  they  burden  the 
pupQs  less  than  do  the  classics,  then  we  are  advancing 
along  the  wrong  path.  Medicine  also  once  made  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  shield  the  body  from  disease  by  the 
use  of  external  protections.  Thereby  the  body  was  made 
weakly  and  more  susceptible.  To-day,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  seek  by  methods  of  hardening  to  increase  the 
natural  resistance  of  the  body.  We  should  follow  the 
same  principle  in  the  domain  of  mind.  There,  too,  it  is 
not  the  purpose  to  avoid  dangers,  but  rather  by  means  of 
skilful  training  and  exercise  to  make  the  pupil  able  to 
overcome.  To  that  end  a  mental  culture  is  necessary, 
which  is  to-day  lacking,  because  we  are  seeking  knowl- 
edge only.  A  change  in  the  present  system  is,  indeed, 
needed ;  but  it  is  a  change  to  be  dictated  by  hygiene  and 
true  pedagogy. 

Dr.  Kormann,  of  Leipzig,  said  that  the  natural  sciences 
could  not  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  entire  curriculum  ; 
for  that  the  development  of  German  culture  was  best 
fitted. 

Professor  Hoffmann,  of  Leipzig,  spoke  of  the  need  of 
a  good  and  skilfully  articulated  curriculum.  He  com- 
plained of  the  needless  language  study  under  the  present 
system.  No  more  than  two  foreign  languages  should  be 
studied  at  once. 

Professor  Hueppe,  of  Prague,  recommended  a  com- 
promise, since  he  believes  that  there  was  a  danger  of 
encouraging  too  much  the  rapidly  increasing  socialism  of 
our  times.    The  teacher  must  not  expect  to  teach  the 


pupils  all  that  he  himself  knows.  The  curriculum  should 
be  organically  articulated  and  correlated.  It  must  not 
be  put  ahead  of  its  natural  development. 

Of  course,  this  was  a  convention  of  scientists,  aid  a 
convention  of  philologists  or  philosophers  might  have 
given  a  different  estimate  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Yet  we 
must  also  remember  that  these  resolutioiis  represent  the 
views  of  influential  men,  and,  taken  with  the  present 
movement  to  give  the  technical  schools  the  right  to  grant 
the  doctor's  degree,  indicate  the  trend  of  opinion  in 
Germany,  the  home  of  the  humanistic  education. 


Seeing  the  Schools  of  Pads. 

By  Georgia  Feaseb  Arkell,  New  York. 

The  school  year  in  Paris  ends  the  last  of  July,  and  the 
summer  holidays  extend  thru  August  and  September. 
It  is  possible,  then,  for  visitors  to  Paris  to  see  during 
July  both  public  and  private  schools  in  session.  But 
without  an  introduction  of  the  proper  kind  one  may 
knock  and  knock  and  not  be  admitted  to  either  one  or 
the  other.  Polite  but  cold  voices  inform  visitors  that 
"Madame,''  or  "Monsieur,''  as  the  case  may  be,  has  no 
authority  to  admit  visitors.  But  once  armed  with  the 
proper  credentials,  the  doors  fly  open  as  quickly  as  they 
once  shut,  and  a  greeting  will  be  extended  as  cordial  as 
it  was  erstwhile  cold.  So,  how  to  secure  the  introduc- 
tion. 

The  public  schools  of  Paris,  below  the  university,  are 
the  entirely  free  school— ^maire  elemeTUaire,  equivalent 
to  our  primary  and  grammar ;  primaire  superieurey  equiv- 
alent to  our  high  ;  and  prqfessionnelle  et  menagerey  or  in- 
dustrial school.  These  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Prefecture  of  the  Seine,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (City  Hall.) 
Also,  the  Lycees,  not  under  the  direction  of  the  City  of 
Paris  but  of  the  French  government,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  university  or  Sorbonne  and  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts. 
But  for  many  reasons  these  lycees  are  the  ones  most 
profitable  to  visit. 

How  to  Get  Admitted.  \ 

To  gain  admittance  to  the  city  s6hools,  or  entirely  free  * 
schools,  apply  to  the  United  States  consul  at  Paris,  36 
Avenue  de  TOpera  ;    for  the  lycees  apply  to  the  United 
States  ambassador  to  France,  20  Avenue  Kleber,  near 
the  Place  de  I'Etoile  or  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

It  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  pleasant,  to  have  letters 
to  these  gentlemen  explaining  your  position.  In  any 
case  you  ^11  find  them  courteous  and  willing  to  give  the 
introduction  upon  reference  to  your  professional  standing. 

If  time  is  short  it  is  better  not  to  trust  the  mail  with 
your  letters  of  introduction,  but  go  yourself.  For  the 
city  schools,  take  any  train  or  omnibus  marked  Hotel  de 
ViUe,  or  if  you  are  near  the  river  a  boat  will  do. 

Show  the  address  on  your  envelope  to  the  first  guard 
you  meet.  He  will  direct  you  thru  numerous  courts  to 
a  doorway.  Inside  the  doorway  is  the  room  of  the  cotit 
derge^  or  janitor.  He  will  direct  you  to  a  stairway  and 
indicate  a  door.  There  a  gentleman  will  take  your  letter 
of  introduction,  and  if  you  are  fortunate  wUl  conduct 
you  immediately  to  the  secretary  or  his  clerk,  who  will 
ask  you  various  questions  (in  French,  none  speak  Eng- 
lish), as  to  the  work  you  desire  to  see.  He  will  then 
give  or  send  to  you  an  authorization  to  visit  certain 
schools.  ^ 

Once  at  the  school  with  the  authorization  and  with 
either  the  ability  to  speak  French  or  with  some  one  who 
has  that  ability,  the  freedom  of  the  school  is  yours.  The 
teachers  are  charming  when  they  find  you  are  apprecia- 
tive and  the  children  are  like  children  anywhere,  ready  to 
respond  to  sympathy  and  quick  to  detect  if  any  is  there. 

Without  French,  a  visit  to  a  French  school  is  unfau: 
and  unjust.  No  correct  estimate  can  possibly  be  formed 
of  the  work — notwithstanding  thousands  of  sheets  of 
writing  and  drawing.  I  will  not  say  that  a  partial  estimate 
may  not  be  formed,  but  it  certainly  will  be  partial. 
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Lycecs  and  Other  Schoob. 

To  visit  the  lycees  a  similar  journey  is  necessary  with 
the  Sorbonne,  instead  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  as  the  ob- 
jective point. 

The  lycees  are  free  very  much  as  most  of  our  univer- 
sities are  free,  to  those  who  can  pay.  Many,,  however, 
who  show  unusual  proficiency  in  the  city  schools  are  ad- 
mitted free  to  the  lycees ;  there  are  scholarships,  so  to 
speak.  These  schools  include  all  the  grades  from  the 
primary  to  the  university.  There  are  separate  schools 
for  boys  and  girls,  as  is  the  case  in  the  city  schools.  The 
lycees  are  in  much  finer  buildings  than  the  city  schools, 
many  of  them  new,  of  elegant  proportions,  and  attractive 
both  within  and  without,  as  the  Lyc^e  Jansen  (boys)  on 
the  Rue  de  \k  Pompe,  and  the  Lycee  Moliere  (girls)  just 
off  the  Rue  Mozart. 

The  city  schools  are  in  older  buildings  and  in  less  ele- 
gantlneighborhoods,  and  are  cheery  neither  within  nor 
without. 

The  kindergarten  is  unknown  in  Paris.  What  is  called 
the  ereehe  (cradle)  is  simply  a  free  nursery  for  the  children 
of  poor  women  who  are  obliged  to  work  thru  the  day. 

Of  the  private  schools,  it  is  quite  evident  that  those 
kept  by  religious  orders  are  still  popular  in  Paris  ;  to  wit, 
the  processions  of  boys  with  "  brothers,"  and  girls  with 
"sisters,"  going  thru  the  streets  on  the  way  to  the 
numerous  playgrounds  of  the  city.  And  the  hum  of 
voices,  and  the  sparkle  of  eyes  seem  to  be  just  as  evident 
as  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  non-religious  schools. 

Pupils  Out  of  Sch6o!. 

Thursday  is  school  holiday,  just  as  Saturday  is  with  us. 
On  Thursday,  you  see  the  parks  swarming  with  children, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  little  folks  at  their 
play,  as  well  as  then:  older  brothers  and  sisters ;  to  watch 
the  difference  in  deportment,  as  well  as  the  difference  in 
the  games,  between  them  and  children  of  'the  United 
States. 

Baseball  is  never  seen  in  France.  Tennis  is  very  com- 
mon, more  so  than  with  us.  Croquet  is  much  indulged 
in  by  the  girls.  The  city  of  Paris  is  kind  to  its  children, 
and  the  beautiful  turf  of  the  great  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or 
park  of  Paris,  is  free  to  any  kind  of  game^i.    This  is  also 


true  of  the  many  smaller  parks  or  public  gardens,  of 
which  there  are  many,  and  so  scattered  thruout  the  city 
that  no  section  is  without  one. 

To  see  the  greatest  number  of  children  visit  the  park 
of  the  Muette,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Bois  at  Passy. 
Here  are  merry-go-rounds,  swings,  the  guigrum^  or  Punch 
and  Judy,  besides  the  many  games  brought  and  set  up 
by  the  ehildren.  And  it  is  remaijcable  that  no  number 
of  little  feet,  of  croquet  balls,  or  tennis  nets  seem  to  dis- 
figure the  pretty  turf  and  gravel  walks. 

To  reach  this  park  take  the  train  marked  Muette  from 
behind  the  Opera  House  and  traversing  the  Boulevard 
Haussmann,  past  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  the  Place 
Victor  Hugo.  Other  trains  reach  it  from  the  Madeleine 
to  Auteui^  from  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  to  the  station  at 
Passy,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  "  Montrouge  to 
Passy,"  and  by  the  Petit  Ceinture  railroad  and  the  under- 
ground railroad  from  the  station  of  St.  Lazare. 

For  Art  Loven. 

On  Sundays  the  same  games  go  on  in  the  afternoon, 
but  then  the  children  are  usutdly  accompanied  by  their 
fathers  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  family. 

In  looking  up  places  of  instruction  in  Paris  do  not  for- 
get to  take  a  peep  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  the 
Rue  Bonaparte  close  to  the  Seine  and  opposite  the 
Louvre.  It  is  worth  while  visiting  for  the  sake  of  its 
interesting  facade  and  court. 

The  public  studios,  of  which  the  Julian  is  the  most 
famous,  if  not  now  the  most  popular,  close  their  season 
of  regular  work  in  June.  But  many  are  supplied  with 
models  and  left  open  for  work  during  the  summer  months, 
the  only  difference  being  tiie  cessation  of  visited  by  the 
masters.  This  is  especisJly  true  of  the  studios  of  the 
Latin  Quarter.  The  Julian  studios  are  located  in  the 
following  quarters  with  others  contiguous:  Latin  Quar- 
ter, 55  rue  du  Cherche-Nudi,  (women) ;  near  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  81  rue  du  Dragon  (men) ;  Montmartre, 
27  Galerie  Montmartre  (women) ;  near  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  48  Faubourg  St.  Denis  (women);  near  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette,  28  rue  Fontaine  (men) ;  5  rue  Fro- 
mentin  (women);  Champs  Elysees,  5  rue  de  Berri 
(women). 
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Only  women  visitors  are  allowed  to  the  studios  for 
women,  and  the  same  is  true  for  those  of  men. 

The  yearly  exhibitions  of  pictures  known  as  the  saUms^ 
will  be  dosed,  as  usual,  in  June.  The  exhibitions  con- 
nected with  the  **  Exposition  "  are  in  the  beautiful,  new 
buildings — the  large  and  small  palaces  of  art — on  the 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  a  short  walk  from  the 
Place  de  la  Ck>ncorde. 

To  those  interested  in  things  Japanese  and  Chinese 
and  in  all  wonderful  porcelains  of  the  Orient,  I  would 
suggest  a  visit  to  the  Musee  Guimet  in  the  place 
d'Jena  near  the  Trocadero.  And  remember  while  there 
that  the  Trocadero  is  more  than  a  doorway  to  the  ex- 
position, that  it  is,  indeed,  not  one  of  the  exposition 
buildings  at  all,  but  contains  the  second  greatest  collec- 
tion of  casts  in  the  world,  and  the  most  wonderful  in 
existence  of  medieval  architecture. 

A  Half  Hour  with  Nathan  Daboll. 

By  Elizabeth  V.  Htatt,  Michigan. 

Educators,  methods^  courses  of  study  change.  A 
teacher  of  a  century  ago  could  hardly  get  thru  a  credit- 
able recitation  in  grammar  or  orthography,  while  physi- 
ology, civfl  government,  and  school  law  had  never  been 
thought  of  as  school  studies.  But,  tho  studies  and  meth- 
ods may  come  and  go,  arithmetic  goes  on  forever  with 
very  little  change. 

I  have  at  hand  a  copy  of  an  old  **  Schoolmasters'  As- 
sistant,** a  ''  Practical  System  of  Arithmetic,''  by  Nathan 
Daboll,  printed  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  There  are  six  testimon- 
ials in  favor  of  the  work,  one  from  kindly  old  Noah  Web- 
ster, dated  at  New  Haven,  Dec.  12, 1799 ;  one  from 
Prof.  Josiah  Meigs,  of  Yale  college,  and  one  from  John 
Adams,  rector  of  Plainfield  academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

In  his  preface  the  author  refers  to  **  the  long  period 
which  he  has  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth,"  and 
calls  attention  to  several  "  new  "  features  in  his  work,  one 
of  which  is  the  introduction  of  decimals,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
Federal  Coin,  immediately  after  whole  numbers  and  be- 
fore fractions,  an  arrangement  which  he  quaintly  adds 
'^may  be  of  great  benefit  to  many  who  perhaps  will  not 
have  the  opportunltv  of  learning  Vulgar  Fractions." 
That  Daboll  was  a  modest  man  is  proven  by  the  concluding 
paragraph  :  **  Perfect  accuracy  in  a  work  of  this  kind  is 
hardly  to  be  expected:  errors  of  the  press,  or  perhaps  of 
the  author,  may  have  escaped  correction.  If  any  such 
are  pointed  out,  it  will  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  friend- 
ship and  favor  by  the  public's  most  humble  and  obedient 
servant,  Nathan  Daboll." 

The  curious  language  of  the  problems  points  to  the 
interesting  events  of  that  far  away  time,  for  example: 
'^  John,  Thomas,  and  Harry  after  counting  their  prize 
money.  John  had  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five dollars ;  Thomas  had  just  three  times  as  much 
as  John ;  and  Harry  had  just  as  many  as  John  and 
Thomas  both— pray  how  many  dollars  had  Harry?" 
Or  this:  ^^  There  is  an  excellent  well  built  ship  just  re- 
turned from  the  Indies.  The  ship  only  is  valued  at 
12145  dels.  86  cents  and  one-quarter  of  her  cargo  is  worth 
$26411  dels.  65  cents  I  demand  the  value  of  the  whole 
ship  and  cargo." 

Light  is  also  thrown  on  the  dress  of  the  dandy  of  the 
period  by  the  following  tailor's  bill. 
Mr.  James  Pay  well, 
1814 
April  13, 
To  2i  yds.  of  cloth  at  6^  per  yd. 
To  4  yds.  Shalloon,        .75 
To  making  your  coat, 
To  1  Silk  Vest  Pattern, 
To  making  your  Vest, 
To  nlk,  Buttons,  &c.  for  Vest, 


To  Timothy  Taylor,  Dr. 


16 
3 
2 
4 

1 
0 
Sum,      27.80 

The  subject  of  addition  is  closed  by  the  following  note. 
^  By  an  act  of  Congress,  all  the  accounts  of  the  United 
States,  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers,  the  revenues,  &c., 
are  to  be  reckoned  in  federal  money.    Which  mode  of 


CtB. 

25 
00 
50 
10 
50 
45 


reckoning  is  so  simple  and  easy,  that  it  will  soon  come 
into  common  use  and  practice  thruout  the  States." 

According  to  Daboll^  ''the  subtraction  of  whole  num- 
bers teacheth  to  take  a  less  number  from  a  greater  of 
the  same  order,"  and  one  of  the  problems  reads  thus: 
"  A  wine  merchant  bought  721  pipes  of  wine  for  90847 
dollars,  and  sold  545  pipes  thereof  for  89049  dels. 
How  many  pipes  has  he  remaining  unsold,  and  what  does 
it  stand  him  in?  Ans.  176  pipes  unsold,  and  they  stand 
him  in  1797  dollars.*^  And  another  reads,  ''Joe  Careless 
received  prize  money  to  the  amount  of  1000;  dollars 
after  which  he  lays  out  411  dels*  41  cts.  for  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  gold  watch ;  and  1^  dollars  and  40cts.  for 
a  span  of  fine  horses ;  besides  34  dollars  and  50  cts.  he 
lost  in  gambling.  How  much  will  he  have  left  after  pay- 
ing his  landlord's  bill,  which  amounts  to  36  dels,  and  1 1  eta. 

The  children  of  the  present  generation  would  probaJ[>ly 
wonder  why  Joe  Careless  should  receive  prise  money  at 
all,  so  far  away  are  our  privateering  days. 

The  table  of  longitude  and  time  is  called  "circular 
motion,"  and  denominate  numbers  is  Compound  Addition, 
Compound  Subtraction,  &c.  Many  of  the  problems  have 
names  introduced,  personifying  characteristics,  as — I 
lent  Peter  Trusty  so  much — Richard  Drawer  gave  a  note, 
Timothy  Careful,  Mr.  Grocer,  Mr.  PayweU,  &c. 

Currency  Reduction. 

In  reduction  of  money  we  have  mention  of  "  pistoles^" 
" half-johannes,"  "French  crowns,"  "moidores,"  "Dutch 
guldens,"  "guineas,"  " pistareens,"  "English  crown," 
and  "  groates."  We  get  a  glimpse  of  England's  financial 
condition,  thus:  "The  national  debt  of  England  amounts 
to  279  million  pounds  sterling ;  how  long  would  it  take 
to  count  this  debt  in  dollars,  reckoning  without  inter- 
mission twelve  hours  a  day  at  the  rate  of  50  dollars  a 
minute,  and  366  days  in  the  year?  "and  on  the  same  page 
it  tells  of  a  silversmith's  making  3  ingots  of  silver  into 
spoons  of  20  oz.  cups  of  5  oz.  and  snuff-boxes  of  2  o^. 
each. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  rules  for  reducing  the 
currencies  of  the  several  states  to  federal  money.  For 
New  England,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  New 
York  and  North  Carolina,  you  "  annex  a  cipher  to  the 
pounds  and  divide  by  half  the  number  of  shillings  in  a 
dollar ; "  for  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  "multiply  the  given  sum  by  8,  and  divide  the 
product  by  3;"  for  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  "mul- 
tiply by^,  and  divide  by  7,"  while  for  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  you  "  multiply  the  given  number  by  4,  and  the 
product  would  be  dollars."  .  Then  come  rules  for  reduc- 
ing coin  back  to  the  several  currencies,  and  rules  for  re- 
ducing the  currencies  of  the  several  states,  Canada,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  to  a  par  with  each  other. 

Proportion  is  called  "The  Rule  of  Three,"  and  com- 
pound proportion  "  Double  Rule  of  Three."  The  subject 
of  "  Tare  and  Trett"  is  thus  exploited  ;  "  Tare  is  an  al- 
lowance made  to  the  buyer,  for  the  weight  of  the  box, 
cask,  or  bag  which  contains  goods."'  "  Trett  is  an  al- 
lowance of  14  lbs.  on  every  105,  for  waste,  dust,  &c." 
"Cloff  is  an  allowance  made  of  2  pounds  upon  every  3 
cwt."  "  Suttle  is  what  remains  after  one  or  two  allow- 
ances have  been  deducted."  This'e'^ample  is  given  under 
case  5:  "  When  tare,  trett,  and  doff  are  allowed  ;  de- 
duct the  tare  and  trett  as  before,  laid  divide  the  Suttle 
by  1^  the  quotient  will  be  the  cloff,  which  subtract 
from  the  suttle,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  neat- 
weig^." 

Annuities  are  treated  with  this  rule  for  their  regula- 
tion. "  When  the  debtor  keeps  them  in  his  own  hands 
beyond  the  time  of  payment,  when  the  sum  of  all  the  an- 
nuities for  the  time  they  have  been  forborne,  together 
with  the  interest  due  on  each,  and  when  it  is  bought  off 
or  paid  all  at  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  year." 

"Barter  is  the  exchanging  of  one  commodity  for 
another,  and  directs  merchants  and  traders  how  to  make 
the  exchange  without  loss  to  either  party,"  and  a  long  list 
of  examples  exchange  fiax  for  indigo,  rice  for  raisins,  tea 
for  brandy,  and  drugget  for  pepper.  One  problem  under 
this  head  reads  as  follows: 
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"  A  and  B  barter:  A  hath  145  galloiis  of  brandy  at  1  dol. 
20  ets.  per  gallon  ready  money,  bat  in  barter  he  will  have  1 
dol.  35  €t8.  per  gallon:  B  has  linen  at  58  eta.  per  yard  ready 
money:  how  mnst  B  sell  his  linen  per  yard  in  proportion  to  A'b 
bartering  price,  and  how  many  yds.  are  eqnal  to  A's  brandy  V 

A  has  225  yds.  of  shalloon,  at  2b.  ready  money,  per  yard, 
which  he  barters  with  B  at  2b.  5d.  per  yard,  taking  indigo  at 
12b.  6d.  per  lb.  which  is  worth  bnt  IDs.  how  mnch  indigo  will 
pay  for  the  shalloon ;  and  who  gets  the  best  bargain? 

Ans.  4Si  lb.  at  barter  price  will  pay  for  the  shalloo|i  and 
B  has  the  advantage  in  barter. 

Under  what  he  calls ''Vulgar  Fractions^'' the  author 
gives  us  the  usual  practice  in  reduction,  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division  of  fractions.  Then 
comes  ''  Interest  in  Decimals,^'  involution,  evolution,  alli- 
gation— medial  and  alternate,  and  both  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  progression.  In  the  last  named  subject  oc- 
curs the  following  problems: 

''A  rich  miser  thought  20  guineas  a  price  too  mnch  for  12 
fine  horses,  bnt  agreed  to  give  4  cents  for  the  first,  16  cents 
for  the  second,  and  64  cents  for  the  third  horse,  and  so  on  in 
qoadmple  or  fourfold  proportion  to  the  last.  What  did  they 
come  to  at  that  rate,  and  how  mnch  did  they  cost  one  with 
another  ? 

"A  thresher  worked  20  days  for  a  farmer,  and  he  received 
for  the  first  day's  work  four  barley-corns,  for  the  second  12 
barley  corns,  for  the  third  36  barley-corns,  and  so  on  in  triple 
proportion  geometrical.  I  demand  what  the  30  days  labor 
came  to  counting  a  pint  of  barley  to  contain  7680  grains  and 
the  whole  quantity  to  be  sold  at  2b.  6d.  per  bushel? 

General  Exercises. 

Near  the  back  of  the  book  is  a  collection  of  exercises 
on  the  foregoing  rules.  Like  Silas  Wegg,  our  author 
'*  drops  into  poetry  "  and  I  give  a  few  examples  for  the 
sake  of  their  quaint  phraseology  and  associations: 

Whereas  an  eagle  and  a  cent  just  three  score  yards  did  bny, 
How  many  yards  of  that  same  cloth  for  15  dimes  had  I? 
Just  16  yards  of  German  serge, 

For  90  times  had  I ; 
How  many  yards  of  that  same  cloth 
Will  14  eagles  bay?, 
There  are  7  chests  of  drawers,  in  each  of  which  there  are 
18  drawers,  and  in  each  of  these  there  are  six  divisions,  in  each 
of  which  are  16  dols.  68.  8  cts. 


"A  hare  starts  50  rods  before  a  hound,  and  is  not  per- 
ceived by  him  till  she  has  been  up  50  seconds ;  she  scuds  away 
at  the  rate  10  miles  an  hour,  and  the  dog,  on  rtetr,  makes  af  tcnr 
her  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  an  hour;  How  long  will  the  eoune 
AoUand  what  space  wiU  be  run  over?" 

Then  there  is  an  appendix  containing  ''some  short 
rules  for  casting  interest  and  rebate  ;**  also  rules  for 
mensuration.  To  find  the  tonnage  of  a  ship  we  are  di- 
rected to  ''multiply  length  of  keel  by  breadth  of  beam, 
and  the  product  by  depth  of  hold  and  divide  the  last 
product  by  95,  and  that  qwotient  by  the  tonnage.^  The 
strength  of  cables  and  consequently  the  weight  of  their 
anchors,  are  declared  to  be  as  the  cube  of  their  per- 
ipheries." 

The  simple  instructions  in  bookkeeping  here  include 
some  odd  entries,  as, 

Samuel  Stacy  Dr.  ''To  2  weeks  work  of  my  daughter  Ann, 
spinning  yam  at  75  cts.  a  week,  ending  this  day.**  "  To  setting 
500  panes  of  glass  by  my  son  John,  at  11  cts.''  "To  3  days 
work  of  my  man  William  in  finishing  ofif  kitchen  at  84  cts.  per 
day,**  and  **  Edward  Jones  Gr.  to  4  months  hire  of  his  son  Will- 
iam at  $10  per  month." 

The  habits  of  those  days  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  this 
entry: 

"Joshua  Billings  I>r.  to  1  pint  French  brandy,  to  1  quart 
cherry  bounce,  to  1  barrel  cider,  to  1  hogshead  rum ;"  while 
Samuel  Green  ib  brought  in  "  Dr.  to  4  spelling  books  at  20  cts. 
for  children,  by  the  amount  due  for  Iz  months  of  London  Ga- 
zette," and  Cr.  "by  my  note  of  this  date  endorsed  by  E^hraim 
Dodge,  at  6  months,  for  a  yoke  of  oxen  bought  of  Daniel  Mason 
of  I^banon." 

Johnathan  Curtis  is  debtor  "  to  an  old  bay  horse,  a  four- 
wheeled  wagon  and  half  worn  harness,"  and  Cr.  "  to  amount  of 
order  dated  March  26, 1802,  in  favor  of  Fanny  White,  paid  in 
1  pair  yam  stockings  540.** 

Probably  human  nature  was  much  the  same  then  as  now,  for 
the  Judge  of  the  County  Court  is  mentioned  as  Dr. "  to  1 
empty  cider  barrel."  We  are  left  to  speculate  as  to  what  be- 
came of  its  contents, 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  will  not  be  issued  during  the 
weeks  ending  with  July  28  and  August  4.  The  number  for 
August  xz  will  appear  as  usual. 


FIaw  or  &ccQNet  Tloor.^ 
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School  Law« 


Recent  Legal  Decisions. 

Compiled  by  R.  D.  Fisher. 

Compulsory  Educatton  Law. 

This  action  was  brought  to  compel  bv  mandamus  the  pielby 
connty,  S.  C,  conncil  and  auditor  to  make  an  appropriation  of 
money  to  pay  for  school  books  and  clothing  that  will  probably 
be  needed  during  the  next  year  to  supply  poor  children  with 
the  means  of  attending  school,  as  provided  in  the  compulsory 
education  law.  The  defendants  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the 
respective  school  townships  ought  to  bear  the  expense  and  not 
the  county.  The  trial  court  decided  that  the  county  should 
bear  the  expense  and  issued  a  writ  of  mandamus  from  which 
action  the  conncil  appealed.  The  supreme  reversed  the  trial 
court  but  does  not  decide  which  municipality  must  finally  bear 
the  cost  of  providing  the  books  and  clothing.  It  holds,  how- 
ever, that  the  compulsory  education  law  requires  school  corpo- 
rations to  provide  bobks  and  clothing  when  they  are  necessary, 
and  does  not  require  any  action  by  the  county  until  an  item- 
ised list  of  the  aid  furnished  and  the  children  to  whom  it  was 
given  is  presented  by  the  school  corporation.  The  court  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  against  such  officers 
to  compel  the  making  of  an  appropriation  for  purchasing  books 
and  clothing  for  poor  childi^n  during  the  current  ^ear.  It 
merely  alleges  in  general  terms  that  there  are  an  indefinite 
number  of  children  in  certain  townships  who  will  probably  re- 
quire such  aid  during  the  next  school  year  does  not  state  a  cause 
of  action. 

The  Shelby  County  Council  et  al  vs.  exrd,  State  School  City  of 
Shelbyville.    (Ind.  S.  C,  June  20, 1900.) 

School-House  Removal. 

In  this  action  it  was  shown  that  twelve  persons  living  in  the 
district  who  have  children  of  school  age  petitioned  that  the 
school-house  be  removed.  The  trustee  approved  the  petition, 
and  sent  it  to  the  county  superintendent.  Before  he  had  acted 
on  it,  a  protest  signed  by  the  remaining  five  persons  having 
children  to  send  to  school,  and  by  two  of  these  who  had  signed 
the  petition,  and  ten  residents  of  the  district  having  no  children 
was  also  presented.  The  superintendent  decided  that  only  the 
twelve  persons  with  children  were  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the 
subject  of  removal  and  as  seven  of  them  had  signed  the  petition 
he  ordered  that  a  school-house  be  built  in  a  new  location. 

The  defeated  patrons  then  brought  mandamus  proceedings  to 
compel  the  trustee  to  maintain  a  school  at  the  old  place.  The 
trial  court  decided  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  do  so.  The 
supreme  court  affirms  and  holds  that  it  is  only  upon  the  con- 
current petition  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  and  trustee  that 
the  county  superintendent  acquires  jurisdiction  to  order  such 
change  of  site,  and  such  an  order  made  over  the  protest  of  a 
majority  of  the  patrons  in  the  district  is  void,  and  forms  no  de- 
fense to  an  action  to  compel  the  maintenance  of  a  school  at  the 
old  location.  That  a  part  of  the  patrons  who  protested  against 
removal  of  the  school-house  had  oefore  joined  in  a  petition  for 
its  removal  was  no  reason  for  refusing  to  count  them  against 
the  proposed  change. 

Camahan  Trustee  vs.  John  £ads  H  aL  (Ind.  S.  C.  June  22, 
1900.) 

Employment  of  Teacher. 

This  aciioii  was  brought  to  reeover  forher  senriees  as  teacher 
in  one  of  the  def endsaf  s  sub-distriets.  Her  cause  of  aetion 
was  baaed  upon  contract  and  for  reasonable  value  of  hu  ser- 
vices. The  evidence  showed  that  the  plaintiff  was  hired  by  a 
sub-^ireetor  of  a  sub-district,  after  the  def endantls  board  of  di- 
rectors had  passed  a  resolution  refusing  to  hire  her.  This 
aetion  of  the  board  was  known  to  her  and  to  the  lub-director 
who  made  the  contract  with  her  before  she  entered  into  the 
contract,  and  before  she  commenced  teaching.  HMd,  that 
where  a  teacher  entered  upon  the  duties  of  teackff  with  knowl- 
edge that  the  township  board  of  directors  had  by  resolution 
refused  to  employ  her,  she  cannot  recover  against  the  town- 
ship for  her  services. 

Ualletine  vs.  District  Twp.  Washington,  Carrol  Co.  Gowa, 
S.  C  May  24, 1900. 

Teacher's  Contract 

1.  Where  a  schod  board  recognises  a  person  acting  under  a 
contract  as  a  teacher  of  one  of  its  schools,  and  pays  such  per- 
son her  salary  therefor,  they  are  thereafter  compelled  in  an 
action  by  the  teacher,  to  recover  damages  for  breach  of  the 
contract  where  she  was  dismissed  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  her  employment.  The  validity  of  the  contract,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  entered  into  by  the  members  comprising 
the  board  without  meeting  and  acting  as  such  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. 


2.  Under  the  statute  authorising  sdiool  boards  "to  employ 
or  discharge  teachers "  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  members 
thereof  should  meet  and  act  as  a  board  in  order  to  make  a  valid 
contract  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher,  where  they  all  as 
sented  to  the  employment. 

8.  In  an  action  for  dismissal  or  breach  of  contract,  where 
the  board  refused  to  let  plaintiff  complete  her  term,  the  board 
cannot  set  up  in  its  answer  that  she  was  incompetent,  unless 
having  complied  with  the  statute  by  giving  her  due  notice  and 
on  good  cause  shown. 

4.  In  an  action  by  plaintiff  to  recover  a  salary  under  a  contract, 
where  she  alleged  that  she  had  a  certificate  entitling  her  to 
teach  in  the  county  contemplated  by  the  contract,  it  was  not 
error  to  strike  from  the  answer  allegations  that  plaintiff  was 
never  examined  at  the  county  seat  of  such  county,  or  elsewhere 
therein,  at  any  regular  or  special  examination  by  the  superin- 
tendent or  his  deputy  ;i  or  allegations  that  the  certificate  on 
which  she  relies  was  issued  by  mistake,  and  thru  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  law  regulating  and  controlling  the  issuance  of  such 
certificates,  as,  in  fiie  absence  of  fraud,  the  certificatelcannot 
be  collaterally  attacked. 

5.  Where  a  contract  to  teach  is  signed  by  only  two  of  the 
three  members  of  the  board  the  contract  is  not  invalid  for  that 
reason. 

School  District,  etc.,  Jefferson  Co.  vi.  Stone.  (Colo.  S.  C. 
May  25, 1900. 

Dismissal  of  Teachers. 

Where  a  school  board  dismissed  a  teacher  upon  the  ground 
that  she  had  applied  for  a  position  in  another  school,  in  an  ac- 
tion brought  oy  her  to  recover  her  salary  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  her  term  (which  she  was  deprived  of  teaching),  a 
letter  written  by  a  third  person  to  the  school  board  is  admissible 
to  show  that  the  application  complained  of  was  made  before 
the  teacher  had  accepted  her  position. 

Custer  vs.  School  Dist.  etc.,  Pa.  Supr.  C.  (Del.  Co.,  May, 
1900. 

Change  in  School  Books, 

Under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  (1871)  no  district  can  make 
any  change  in  the  school  books  or  series  of  text-books  used  in 
any  school  more  than  once  in  every  period  of  three  years. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  law.  (P.  L.  625)  relating  |to  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  or  controllers  and  teachers  of  each  school 
district,  to  select  and  decide  upon  a  series  of  school  books  in 
the  different  branches  to  be  taught  during  the  ensuing  year, 
and  requiring  that  such  books  shall  be  used  in  tiie  schools  of 
the  district  during  said  period,  are  jnandatory,  and  must  be 
observed  by  school  directors. 

Glyn  vs.  School  Dist.  of  Pell  Twp.    (Pa.  C.  P.  C,  May,  1900.) 

Indiana— May  Compel  Vaccination. 

After  considering  the  case  for  two  years,  the  Indiana  su- 
preme court  has  decided  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  state 
legisftture  to  compel  vaccination.  The  decision  was  rendered 
in  the  case  of  Frank  D.  Blue  to  restrain  Fannie  M.  Beach  and 
Orville  E.  (Connor,  respectively,  a  teacher  and  superintend«it  of 
the  public  schools  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind*,  from  excluding  his  son, 
Kleo  Blue,  from  schooL  The  justification  in  excluding  the  boy 
was  in  the  failure  and  refusal  of  Blue  to  have  him  vaccinated 
when  the  school  board  ordered  that  no  child  should  be  permit- 
ted to  attend  school  unless  vaccinated.  This  action  was  taken 
under  the  general  rule  adopted  by  the  state  hoard  of  health  and 
the  local  board.of  hodth  as  a  necessary  precaution  against  a 
threatMed  epidemic  of  smallpox.  In  deciding  the  case  the 
court  said :  ^Our  decision  does  not,  in  any  manner,  under  the 
circumstances,  depend  upon  the  proposition  that  vaccination  is 
a  preventive  of  smallpox.  With  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  vao* 
dnation,  or  as  te  whether  it  is  or  not  a  preventive  of  the  dis- 
ease of  smallpox,  the  courts  in  the  deeision  of  cases  like  this 
have  no  eoncem«  It  is  a  question  About  which  medical  men 
diflter,  a  large  majority  of  whom,  however,  affirm  that  It  serves 
as  a  preventive  of,  or  a  protection  against  this  dread  soourp^. 
There  is  no  express  statute  in  this  state  making  vaccnation 
compulsory,  nor  imposing  it  as  a  condition  on  the  privilege  of 
children  attending  our  public  schools.  But  the  act  of  the  ap- 
pellees in  excluding  Kleo  Blue  from  the  public  schools  in  ques- 
tion, under  the  facts,  was  justified,  as  an  emergency  under  the 
rules  and  law  of  the  respective  boards  of  health.  But  the  or- 
der or  rule  excluding  appellants  from  school  could  not  be  so 
considered  as  having  any  force  or  effect  beyond  the  existence 
of  the  emergex|cy.  The  policy  of  vaccination  is  este  for  the 
legislature  or  board  of  health  to  determine ;  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health  is  one  of  ^e  state's  duties,  and  that 
eompulsery  vaccination  is  clearly  within  the  police  power  of 
the  state." 

The  force  of  tUs  decision  is  that  a  child  may  be  given  the 
choice  to  be  either  vaccinated  or  remain  out  of  school  until  the 
danger  of  smallpox  has  passed. 
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School  6quipmeiit* 


Under  this  head  are  giyen  practical  snffgestions  oonceminir  aids  to 

aaohinfr  and  arrangement  of  school  libranes,  and  descriptions  of  new 

aterial  for  schools  and  colleges.    It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  notes  of 


school  sapplies  are  inserted  for  purposes  of  information  only,  and  no  paid 
advertiBementsare  admitted.  School  boards,  soperintendents,  and  teach- 


SoHooxi  JoiJBHAX«,  61  East  9th  street,  New  York  city. 

Exhibit  of  Stuffed  and  Mounted  Animals  at  Paris. 
A  yerj  extensive  exhibit  has  been  placed  at  the  Parig  ex[K>- 
sition  by  the  department  of  natural  science  of  the  Kny-Scheerer 
Company  of  New  York.  This  department  is  under  the  able  sn- 
pervision  of  Dr.  G.  Lagai.  The  exhibit  inclndes  a  school  col- 
lection consisting  of  sparrow-hawk,  screech  owl,  king  fisher, 
chestnut  sided  warbler,  yellow  warbler,  Baltimore  oriole,  orchard 
oriole,  scarlet  tanager,  catbird,  blackbird,  and  other  familiar 
birds.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  specimens  of  various 
kinds  of  insects,  crustaceans,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.  Among  these 
are  many  that  show  the  metamorphoses,  the  protective  color- 
ing, and  the  color  variations  of  insects.  Our  readers  who  visit 
Puis  this  summer  should  not  fail  to  see  this  exhibit. 


Artificial  Slates  for  Blackboards. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  against  the  shiny  black- 
boards that  have  been  widely  used  in  the  schools,  it  being  held 
that  they  injure  the  pupils'  eyes.  Another  species  of  board  is 
offered  by  H.  S.Sook&Son,  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  that  is  free  from 
this  objection.  It  is  a  slating,  prepared  in  liquid  form  and  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  where  it  is  calculated  to  remain.  A  **  flat 
green  "  is  preferred  to  a  ''  shiny  black,"  because  objects  can  be 
seen  on  it  better,  because  it  is  restful  to  the  eyes,  and  is  the  color 
in  which  all  nature  is  clothed.  The  cost  is  reasonable,  it  being 
only  about  one-third  that  of  natural  slate.  Many  educators 
testify  to  the  value  of  this  "artificial  green  slate,''  including 
Supt.  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City  and  Supt.  Neely,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Japanese  Pottery  For  tbe  Schools. 

The  art  movement  in  the  schools  is  taking  a  new  direction ; 
this  IB  toward  the  study  of  Japanese  productions,  which  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Prang  Educational  Company.  Their 
first  importations  of  Japanese  pottery,  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  as  material  for  elementary  studies  in  ''still  life,"  were 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  art  teachers  and  supervisors.1  An- 
other supply  has  lately  been  received  from  Awaji. 
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This  Japanese  pottery  is  classified  for  use  in  different  grades 
of  schools.  The  primary  set  inclndes  twelve  pieces,  averaging 
between  two  and  three  inches  in  height ;  it  gives  twelve  differ- 
ent forms  and  twelve  colors,  illustrating  familiar  types  with 
simple  modifications.    The  price  is  $2  a  set. 

Grammar  grade  set  No.  1  contains  six  pieces,  averaging 
from  five  to  six  inches  in  height  and  showing  six  colors.  Price, 
per  set,  $2.50. 

Grammar  grade  set  No.  2  also  comprises  six  pieces,  averaging 
from  five  to  six  inches  in  height,  and  showing  six  different  col- 
ors.   Price,  per  set,  $3. 

Prang's  new  set  of  water  colors  No.  1,  with  three  colors — 
red,  yellow,  and  blue — is  well  liked  by  supervisors.  It  is  a 
great  educational  advantage  for  pupils  to  learn  to  produce  all 
desired  colors  thru  experimental  mixture  of  the  standard  prim- 


aries. 


Protection  for  the  Dictionary. 


A  dictionary  is  the  largest  and  most  expensive  book  in  use 
in  the  school.  If  careless  or  inexperienced  persons  handle  it, 
without  some  means  be  taken  for  its  protection,  it  will  soon  be 
destroyed.  J.  M.  Olcott  &  Company's  holder,  known  as  the 
Bartlett  Holder,  will  prolong  the  usefulness  of  the  dictionary, 
for  several  years  at  least. 

The  advantages  of  their  plan  for  the  protection  of  the  big 
book  are  the  following :  First,  they  provide  a  heavy  canvas 
cover,  that  never  gets  out  of  order  or  broken,  and  this  and  the 


Another  useful  article  is  the  Improved  Swiss  net  frame,  made 
very  strong.  .  It  may  be  folded  so  that  it  occupies  very  little 
space,  a  very  desirable  feature  sometimes  when  long  tripe  are 
made.  The  price  of  this  article  is  seventy-five  cents,  but  special 
prices  are  made  for  quantity  orders. 

A  Six-Inch  Astronomical  Telescope. 

An  instrument  that  will  meet  all  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  the  astronomical  student  or  teacher,  is  the  six-inch  telescope 
of  Warner  &Swasey,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an  illustration  of  which 
is  here  given. 

The  column  supporting  the  equatorial  head  of  this  telescope 
is  of  cast  iron  and  extends  below  the  fioor,  its  broad  base  mak- 
ing it  very  stable  and  rigid.  The  equatorial  head  has  an  ad- 
justment in  altitude  sufficient  for  the  latitude  of  our  Northern 
states.  The  axes  are  provided  with  both  coarse  and  fine  circles 
— the  former  graduated  and  figured  in  white  on  a  black  back- 
ground, and  t&  latter  graduated  and  figured  on  pure  silver  and 
read  by  the  usual  magnifiers.  The  clamps  and  slow  motions, 
both  in  declination  and  right  ascension,  are  carried  to  the  eye 
end  of  the  instrument  witMn  easy  reach  of  the  observer.  This 
improvement  dispenses  with  all  ropes  and  cords,  such  as  were 
necessary  on  the  old  type  of  instrument. 

The  eye  end  of  the  telespope  is  provided  with  means  for  the 
easy  attachment  of  a  spectroscope,  or  other  accessory  appar- 
atus.   The  driving  clock  is  placed  within  the  iron  column,  near 


book  are  held  by  foor  broad  straps  to  a  triangular  cross-piece: 
Thus  the  back  and  sides  of  the  book  are  shielded  from  all  pos- 
sible damage  by  friction  or  soiling.  Being  held  aectirely  in 
place^  it  cannot  sustain  damage  from  falling  or  careless  hand- 
ling. When  not  in  use  the  dictionary  rests  naturally  upon  its 
side,  not  upon  its  back  or  end,  thus  avoiding  any  strain  upon 
the  threads  ;  when  the  book  is  open  the  back  is  supported  by 
the  crosspiece,  so  that  it  cannot  be  flattened  out»  and  the  leaves 
torn  from  the  threads.  JP^rtbermore,  it  cannot  be  taken  from 
its  place,  and  everyone  always  knows  where  to  find  it. 

High  Qualities  of  Johnston's  Maps. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  is  the  * 
highest  authority  on  political  boundaries.  All  ought  to  know 
also  that  the  W.  &  A,  K.  Johnston's  maps  are  just  as  good  au- 
thority, because  they  are  the  official  engravers  of  this  society. 
These  maps  are  desirable  in  the  school-room  because  the  teacher 
may  feel  confidence  in  their  accuracy  ;  but  besides  being  accu- 
rate they  are  clear,  distinct,  and  beautiful.  These  features  are 
obtained  by  eng^raving  the  maps  on  copper  plates,  coloring 
them  them  in  permanent,  distinct  oil  colors,  and  harmonising 
these  colors  so  as  to  produce  an  artistic  appearance. 
J.  M.  &  Olcott  Company,  of  C  hicago  and  New  York,  will 
send,  on  request,  a  list  giving  descriptions  of  the  maps. 

Useful  Articles  for  Naturalists, 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  study  of  insects  and  other  members  of  the  animal  creation 
to  the  new  breeding  cases  prepared  by  the  department  of  nat- 
ural science  of  the  Kny-Scheerer  Company,  New  York.  These 
are  intended  for  larvse,  and  are  also  suitable  for  keeping  live 
reptiles,  batrachians,  etc.  They  are  made  of  zinc  sheet  metal, 
and  zinc  wire  gauze,  are  non-corrosive,  can  be  folded  for  pack- 
ing, and  are  easily  adjusted  again.  The  re^lar  size,  twelve 
inches  wide,  twelve  inches  long,  and  sixteen  inches  high,  with 
door  costs  $2. 


the  top,  and  is  protected  from  dust  and  injury  by  plate  glass 
doors.  This  driving  clock  is  governed  by  a  double  conical  pen- 
dulum, mounted  isochronously,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  most 
perfectly  control  the  motions  of  the  telescope.  The  entire 
instrument,  both  in  desi^,  workmanship,  and  efficiency,  is  of 
the  highest  grade  and  such  as  any  astronomer  would  be  proud 
of. 
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It  IB  reported  that  English  capitalists  have  been  condocting 
negotiations  for  the  control  of  a  number  of  American  printing 
honses.  Among  these  are  the  Wynkoop-Hallenbech-Crawford 
Company,  the  Martin  6.  Brown  Company,  and  one  other  of  New 
York ;  the  J.  B.  Lyon  Company,  the  Albany  Argus,  and  Weed, 
Parsons  &  Company,  of  Albany ;  the  Albany  plant  of  the  Wyn- 
koop-Hallenbeck-Crawf  ord  Company,  and  a  Chicago  plant.  The 
negotiations  are  said  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Diamond,  an  Eng- 
lish millionaire. 

An  order  from  the  board  of  education  of  Kansas  City  that  no 
agents  are  to  call  on  any  members  of  the  board  in  regard  to 
books  has  been  hanging  for  some  time  in  the  office  of  Supt. 
Greenwood.  Agents  are  directed  to  get  blanks  from  the  secre- 
tary, to  fill  out  and  return  to  him.  A  recent  meeting  of  the 
board  was  set  apart  for  a  hearing  of  what  the  agents  bad  to 
say.  Representatives  of  eleven  publishing  houses  appeared 
and  explained  the  merits  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  school  books. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Teachers  of  this  city  have  been  purchasing 
supplies  out  of  their  personal  funds,  as  the  new  board  that  took 


charge  of  the  schools  March  1,  made  no  contract  for  them. 
The  trouble  was  that  the  appropriation  for  the  general  expenses 
of  the  schools  had  been  overdrawn.  As  another  evidence  of 
the  lack  of  funds  for  running  expenses  it  is  stated  that  the 
janitors  of  many  of  the  schools  have  been  compelled  to  buy 
soap  and  scrubbing  brushes. 

The  Standard  Crayon  Company,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  has  issued  a 
handsome  and  comprehensive  catalog  of  its  wares,  which  con- 
sist of  crayons  of  all  colors  and  qualities.  Ameng  the  novelties 
is  a  patent  bolder  which  grips  the  crayon  at  both  ends  in  such 
a  manner  that  if  broken  it  cannot  slip  out. 

A  strong  supporter  of  the  International  Correspondence 
schools,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
anfi  Foundry  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  0.  In  one  of  the  shops 
the  company  has  fitted  up  a  room  with  drawing  apparatus  for 
those  of  its  employees  who  are  students  of  the  schools.  The 
class,  which  numbers  about  fifty,  includes  the  general  manager. 
The  studies  are  carried  on  during  working  hours,  and  the  firm 
aids  in  every  possible  way. 

Tlie  Little  Artist  is  a  new  publication  issued  by  Ernest  Enaufft, 
132  West  23d  street.  New  York,  and  devoted  to  hints  for  young 
people  who  are  fond  of  drawing  and  painting. 
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The  two  London  book  publishing  honsea  wbieh  are  moet  pros- 
perons  to-day  are  the  Macmillans  and  Longmans.  Each  has  a 
big  line  of  edneational  books,  which  is  a  great  sonroe  of  profit. 

State  of  Washington's  Text-Books. 

According  to  the  Weitem  Journal  ofEdttaUunif  a  lively  time 
was  had  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  state  board  of  edncation 
of  Washington  which  was  called  together  to  adopt  text-books 
for  the  schools  for  the  next  five  years.  The  board  consisted  of 
P.  J.  Browne,  superintendent  of  instruction,  County  Superin- 
tendents W.  J.  Meredith,  R.  E.  Friars,  and  F.  H.  Plumb,  and 
J.  L.  Dumas,  principal  of  the  schools  of  Dayton. 

Li  addition  to  the  bids  sent  in  by  the  publishers  the  follow- 
ing personal  representatives  were  present :  J.  D.  Williams, 
Maynard,  Merrill  &  Company  ;  John  Knox,  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Company ;  Mr.  Goho,  American  Book  Company  ;  Mr.  Marcrum, 
C.  Sower  Company ;  Mr.  Washburn,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  &  Com- 
pany ;  Caspar  Hodgson,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company ;  Messrs. 
Barnes  and  Gilsen,  Ginn  &  Company  ;  Ira  L.  Eaton,  Eaton  & 
Company ;  A.  W.  Hobson,  Scott.  Foresman  &  Company ;  Mr. 
Bowlan,  Woodward,  Tieman  &  Company  ;  J.  N.  Hunt,  Butler, 
Sheldon  &  Company  ;  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Ainsworth  &  Company ; 
Mr.  McCordy  Rand,  McNally  &  Company  ;  Mr.  Pugh,  Werner 
School  Book  Company ;  E.  F.  Goodyear,  Macmillan  Company, 
Mr.  Hohenshell,  Qrane  &  Company.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  present  several  representatives  of  the  Westland  Publishing 
Company  and  of  the  l^TOgTaphical  Union. 

The  fight  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  publishers 
for  the  placing  of  their  respective  text-books  on  the  list  was 
an  exciting  one.  Long  before  the  Ixwrd  met  several  of  the 
representatives  had  visited  members  in  various  parts  of  the 
state,  but,  while  they  were  received  courteously  and  hearings 
given  on  the  merits  of  thdr  books  they  were  given  no  positive 
assurances  that  their  books  would  be  approved.  Indeed  the 
members  of  the  board  themselves  did  not  know  how  the  vote 
would  be,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  it  was  taken. 
There  were  attempts  on  the  part  of  certain  firms  to  combine  on 
certain  books,  and  in  some  eases  the  combination  was  made, 
but  proved  ineffective.  In  this  strife  for  recognition  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  demerits  of  the  other  firms'  books 
were  fully  set  forth. 

The  Westlahd  Company  had  an  advantage  over  the  other 
publishers  on  aecount  of  its  being  a  local  firm,  and  Supt. 
Browne  believed  in  local  publication.  To  every  one  he  said 
that  the  raw  material,  whether  brains  or  labor,  of  the  state  of 


Washington  should  be  utilized  in  home  manufacture.  The 
following  result,  reached  after  a  discussion  of  five  days  by  the 
board,  shows  that  altho  the  Westland  Company  received  sub- 
stantial recognition  the  Eastern  publishers  were  in  most  cases 
successful: 

Fob  CoicMON  Schools. 

Aeithmbtic.— Walsh's  Primary  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
Walsh's  Grammar  School.    (D.  G.  Heath  &  Co.) 
Reading.— Lights  to  Literature  (two  books).    (Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.    New  Century  (four  books).    (Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Language. — Woodward  and  Tieman  Language  Lessons.  (Wood- 
ward, Tieman  &  Co«) 
One-book  Ck)ur8e— Reed  and  Kellogg.    (Maynard,  Merrill 
&  Co.) 
History.— Primary— Mowry.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 

New  Era— Burton.    (Ira  T.  Eaton  &  Co.) 
Civics.— "Why  We  Vote."    (Westland  Publishing  Company.) 

Dole.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
Spelling.— Hughes's  Graded  Spelling  Book.  (Westland  Publish- 
ing Company.) 
Writing.— Primary  Grades— Natural  System ;   Vertical.    D, 
C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
Grammar  Grades— St.  John's  Tablets.    (Westland  Publish- 
ing Company) 
PHYSiOLOGY.-^Krohn's  Graded  Lessons.     (Westland  Pubiismng 

Co.) 
Geography.- Harr  Wagner's  New  Pacific.    (Westland  Publish- 
ing Company.) 

High  School  Adoptions. 
English. — ^First  Tear— Skinner's  Studies  in  Literature.      (J, 
H.  Miller,  Lincoln,  Neb.) 
Second  and  Third  Years— Herrick  and  Damon's  Rhetoric 
and  (Composition.    (Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago.).... 
Science.- Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  Psychology, 
and  Political  Economy  are  left  to  the  option  of  the  local 
districts. 
History. — United  States — McLaughlin's.    (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.) 
European — ^Adams's.    (Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.) 
Civil  Government.— Fiske's.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Ck>.,  Boston.) 
Geography.- Tarr's  Physical.     (Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York.) 
Latin. — Second-Year  Latin — Ginn  &  Co.'s  Course.    (Ginn  & 
(3o.,  Chicago.)    The  remainder  of  the  Latin  r^adopted. 
The  awards  meant  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  winners.    The 
people  of  the  state  feel  that  the  memberis  of  the  board  have 
adopted  an  excellent  series  of  books. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


Week  Ending  July  7,  1900. 

Some  Important  Changes. 

These  are  days  of  excitlDg  changes  and  maneuvering 
for  changes  in  high  places.  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold 
and  Mr.  George  H.  Martin  have  both  failed  of  re-election 
as  supervisors  of  the  Boston  schools.  Mr.  Seaver  was 
also  refused  reappointment  to  the  superintendency,  the 
vote  against  him  standing  twelve  to  ten.  However^  in- 
dications are  that  he  will  be  re-elected  in  the  near  future 
and  that  the  present  opposition  to  him  is  merely  a  show 
of  strength  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  like  to  coerce 
the  superintendent  to  do  their  bidding.  Generally  speak- 
ing, Boston  is  the  best  governed  municipality  in  the 
United  States.  But  its  school  politics  are  notoriously 
partisan  and  of  a  kind  that  the  usual  boards  of  aldermen 
are  run  on. 

Supt.  Klocke,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  takes  Mr.  Campbell's 
place  as  principal  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  normal 
school  at  Plymouth.  Mr.  Klocke  did  splendid  work  as 
superintendent  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  was  very 
successful  in  his  last  position.  Whether  he  will  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  staid  people  of  the  Granite  state, 
and  particularly  of  the  stern  Puritan  community  of 
Plymouth,  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  ,  As  a 
school  man  of  the  best  modern  type  he  has  few  super- 
iors. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  still  discussing  the  feas^'bility  of 
choosing  a  new  superintendent,  losing  meanwhile  more 
and  more  the  opportunity  of  securing  a  first-rate  man. 
An  election  so  long  spun  out  is  pretty  apt  to  bring  a 
minnow  to  the  surface,  the  big  fish  having  had  time  to 
study  the  character  of  the  bait. 

The  election  of  Dr.  Arnold  Tompkins  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Chicago  normal  school  is  an  ideal  one.  There  is 
no  stronger  man  in  the  normal  school  field. 

Pros.  Jerome  H.  Raymond  retains  his  post  as  head  of 
the  University  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Orr's  promotion 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  high  school 
is  well  deserved.  On  the  whole  the  selections  made  in 
the  past  six  months  have  been  conducted  on  the  high 
plane  of  fitness.  Personal  considerations  have  had  little 
weight  and  politics  almost  none  at  all. 


Editor  Brown's  Loss. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  severe  loss  sustained  by 
the  Public  School  Publishing  Company.  The  disastrous 
fire  which  destroyed  five  entire  blocks  of  buildings  in  the 
city  of  Bloomington,  111.,  consumed  the  subscription  list  of 
School  and  Home  Education  and  large  accumulations  of 
its  valuable  records  besides.  Readers  of  the  The  School 
Journal  who  are  subscribers  to  that  excellent  educa- 
tional magazine  are  requested  to  send  at  once  their 
names  and  addresses,  and  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
their  subscription,  as  nearly  as  they  can  remember  it, 
to  the  editor,  Mr.  George  P.  Brown,  at  Bloomington,  111. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  mail  the  periodical  to  whom  it  is 


due  without  this  information.  The  next  number  of 
School  and  Home  Education  will  be  published  September 
next 

Make  Arrangements  Early. 

The  local  committee  of  the  convention  have  carefully 
planned  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power  for  the  comfort  of  the 
members  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  but  they  earnestly  urge  an  early 
application  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  accom- 
modations, Mr.  J.  Adger  Smyth,  for  entertainment  in 
private  families.  Every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to  find 
suitable  accommodations  for  all  delegates.  Representa- 
tives of  the  reception  committee  will  board  the  incoming 
trains  at  stations  previous  to  Charleston  and  give  all 
necessary  information  and  aid  in  finding  homes^  whether 
at  hotels,  boarding  houses,  or  private  dwellings.  Then, 
upon  arrival  at  Charleston,  messenger  boys  will  conduct 
the  delegates  to  the  places  selected. 

The  Teacher's  Attitude. 

During  the  past  fifty  years  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
concerning  the  teacher's  profession;  many  have  urged 
the  importance  of  there  being  a  profession  and  supposed 
it  only  needed  additional  knowledge  of  subject  matter ; 
others  considered  there  must  be  pedagogic  attainments  ; 
a  third  class  feel  that  the  essential  thing  is  the  teacher's 
attitude — the  light  in  which  he  holds  his  work. 

Certainly  Pestalozzi  was  not  a  man  of  great  scholastic 
attainments,  neither  was  Froebel ;  but  both  considered 
the  teaching  of  children  as  a  work  worth  the  devotion  of 
all  their  powers.  Let  it  be  noted  that  there  are  lawyers, 
physicians  and  clergymen  that  are  not  professional  people 
— they  are  time-servers,  wage-earners. 

The  great  object  aimed  at  by  The  Journal  was  to  call 
attention  to  things  pedagogic  and  say  to  the  teacher 
**  think  of  these  things."  A  remarkable  change  has 
taken  place;  it  may  be  rightly  named  a  ''reform." 
Books  bearing  on  education  were  once  ''hard  sellers," 
to  use  the  words  of  publishers,  but  an  interest  in  them 
was  apparent ;  a  very  large  number  of  teachers  now  own 
such  books.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  teachers 
generally  despised  journals  of  education  twenty-five  years 
ago,  but  there  is  a  new  attitude  towards  them.  A  letter 
is  now  and  then  opened  containing  payment  for  not  only 
one,  but  for  two,  three,  and  even  five  years  in  advance.  ' 
It  is  this  new  attitude  of  teachers  that  gives  more  en- 
couragement for  the  belief  that  there  will  be  an  educa- 
tional profession  than  any  one  other  feature  in  the  situa- 
tion. 

Teaching  demands  something  more  than  watching  a 
class  of  boys  from  9  to  13  and  demanding  answers  to  ques- 
tions from  those  supposed  least  likely  to  furnish  them ;  it 
demands  philanthropy.  The  one  who  lacks  feeling  will 
never  succeed  largely  as  a  teacher.  The  question  will  * 
come  up.  What  is  for  the  best  interest  of  these  youth? 
This  was  the  question  Pestalozzi  asked ;  it  was  what 
Froebel  asked.  The  kindergarten,  sloyd,  manual  training, 
nature  study,  are  attempted  answers.  The  right  attitude 
is  one  of  inquiry  ;  we  have  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of 
education ;  it  never  will  be  wholly  solved.  When  a  large 
proportion  stand  on  this  platform  the  on-lookers  will 
know  it  and  will  recognize  the  fact— and  that  will  make 
teaching  into  a  profession. 
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Readers  of  last  week's  Joubnal  do  doubt  enjoyed  the 
charming  letter  from  Editor  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  of  Pop- 
ular Science  and  the  "Nature  and  Science*'  department 
of  St.  Nicholas.  Altho  nature  study  is  a  part  of  every 
school  curriculum,  the  number  of  those  who  give  their 
lives  to  its  pursuit  is  small.  It  %  then,  an  interesting 
fact  that  Mr.  Bigelow  has  been  on  out-of-door  excursions 
with  about  4,600  children  this  last  year,  going  in  all  a 
distance  of  some  175  miles.  He  takes  his  boys  and  girls 
on  these  nature  outings  to  the  fields,  forests,  meadows, 
and  swamps.  The  great  success  of  his  department  in  St. 
Nicholas  has  been  noted  and  his  work  among  school 
children  has  attracted  the  widespread  attention  of  edu- 
cators. 

The  advertising  pages  of  the  summer  number  of  The 
School  Journal  oflfer  a  coniiprehensive  survey  of  all 
important  publications,  new  scientific  apparatus,  school 
appliances,  and  other  articles  of  special  interest  to 
those  who  wish  to  keep  up  with  educational  progress. 
They  are  worth  a  careful  reading.  In  fact  that  number 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  record  of 
the  year's  contributions  in  all  departments  of  education 
in  the  broadest  sense,  and  the  products  of  the  school 
supply  field  are  of  special  importance  as  showing  in  a 
striking  way  the  conditions  and  practical  demands  of  the 
schools. 


The  Suey  morid. 


Present  indications  point  to  an  attendance  at  the 
Charleston  convention  of  less  than  5,000.  Figuring  on 
the  basis  of  even  the  most  glowing  predictions  the  7,000 
mark  appears  pretty  high. 

TH£  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  will  not  be  Ittaed  daring  the 
weeks  ending  with  July  aS  and  August  4.  The  number  for 
AngUBt  II  will  appear  as  asual. 


All  c;v»ift.l>j    ot-v  ^V-vc  St- "v"\'j; 
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Art  Work  in  North  Adams  Schools.    Memory  and  Languaga 
ezerciies,  with  Decorative  Design. 


A  Great  Century. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  present  century  has  been  a 
most  important  one.  Thoughtful  educators  will  agree 
that  in  the  direction  of  physical  discovery  and  invention 
it  certainly  has  been  particularly  great ;  archeology, 
biology  (especially  bacteriology),  botany  and  chemistry 
have  become  sciences ;  psychology  is  beginning  to  assume 
a  scientific  character  and  is  the  one  great  exception  to 
the  rule,  that  all  discovery  has  been  limited  to  the  realm 
of  matter. 

Some  of  the  great  inventions  in  the  applications  of 
force  are :  the  cotton  gin,  the  sewing  machine,  the  steam 
locomotive  and  steamboat,  the  harvester  and  thresher, 
the  dynamo,  the  cylinder  printing  press,  electro  plating, 
machine  typesetter,  the  typewriter,  the  screw  propeller, 
iron  or  steel  ships,  the  turbine  water  wheel,  ^he  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  phonograph,  the  elevator,  the  fnction 
match,  electric  lighting,  heating  and  welding,  gas  light- 
ing and  heating,  manufacture  of  ice,  photography,  the 
spectroscope,  the  X-rays. 

There  have  been  numerous  discoveries.  (Discovery 
and  invention  go  close  together,  the  latter  often  follow- 
ing the  other  immediately!)  Among  the  discoveries  are 
coal  and  petroleum.  From  the  latter  a  vast  variety  of 
useful  products  have  arisen:  That  paper  can  be  made 
from  wood ;  that  gold  can  be  reduced  by  the  cyanide 
process ;  that  steel  can  be  made  direct  from  iron ;  that  of 
anesthetics,  of  bacteria ;  that  fruit  and  meats  may  be 
hermetically  sealed  and  kept  indefinitely ;  cold  storage. 

Philosophy  has  proposed  theories  that  are  accept^  as 
accounting  for  things  in  our  world.  Among  these  are  the 
wave  theory  of  light ;  the  molecular  theory  of  matter  ; 
meteoric  origin  of  the  cosmos ;  the  vibration  of  atoms  ; 
the  cell  theory  of  organisms ;  the  progression  of  life 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

Three  Steamships  Bur.ned. 

A  fire  that  broke  out  on  the  afternoon  of  June  SO  at 
the  American  terminal  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship Company,  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  caused  enormous  loss 
of  life  and  property.  It  is  said  that  the  conflagration 
started  in  a  cotton  bale  on  the  pier.  Owing  to  the  in- 
flammable character  of  this  material  and  the  high  wind 
the  fire  spread  rapidly  and  in  a  short  time  had  destroyed 
the  doclffl  and  three  large  steamships,  the  Main,  the 
Saale,  and  Bremen.  The  great  liner,  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
der  Grosse,  was  saved.  It  is  said  the  loss  of  life  will 
mount  up  to/iearly  400  and  that  the  loss  of  property  will 
be  at  least  $6,000,000. 

The  New  Arctic  Eldorado. 

A  ship  that  recently  arrived  from  Cape  Nome,  the  new 
El  Dorado  of  the  north,  says  that  on  June  22  forty-two 
vessels  were  discharging  cargo  there.  Two  dolkurs  an 
hour  was  being  paid  to  the  men  for  handlmg  freight  and 
the  crews  of  the  ships  had  deserted  to  engage  in  the  pro- 
fitable business.  Hundreds  of  houses  were  being  buUt 
and  work  was  being  rushed  night  and  day.  It  is  said 
that  the  diggings  at  Nome,  which  are  on  the  sea-coast, 
are  the  richest  £iown,  not  even  excepting  the  (Jalifomia 
diggings  of '  49. 

Chinese  and  the  Foreigners. 

Evente  of  a  very  important  character  have  occurred  in 
China  in  the  past  few  days,  yet  the  reports  are  so  contra- 
dictory that  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  to  believe.  It  is  cer^ 
tein,  however,  that  Tien-Tsin  has  been  relieved  and  that 
Vice-Admiral  Seymour's  force  has  been  rescued  after 
having  kept  at  bay  between  Tien-Tsin  and  Peking,  by  a 
force  of  *  Boxers  "  and  Chinese  regulars  many  times  its 
number.  Seymour's  force  lost  374  men,  of  whom  sixty- 
two  were  killed.  Capt  McCalla  and  Ensign  Taussig,  two 
American  oflScers  who  were  with  him,  were  slightly 
wounded. 
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The  powers  are  making  great  efforts  to  hurry  men  and 
ships  to  China.  Brig.-Gen.  Chaffee,  who  commanded  a 
section  of  the  American  army  in  Cuba,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Americans  in  China.  The  Ninth 
U.  S.  infantry  sailed  from  Manila  a  few  days  ago. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  the  situation  in  Pe- 
king, and  there  are  the  most  contradictory  rumors  in  re- 
gard to  the  foreign  envoys  and  others.  The  report  of 
the  murder  of  the  German  minister,  Baron  von  Ketteler, 
is  confirmed.  He  was  slain  in  Legation  street  on  June 
18  and  his  body  hacked  to  pieces. 

Heroic  Admiral  Philip  Dead. 

Sorrow  was  felt  all  over  this  land  when  it  was  reported 
that  Rear- Admiral  John  W.  Philip,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Santiago,  had  died  suddenly.  Philip  was  as  merciful  as 
he  was  brave,  for  it  was  he  who,  as  commander  of  the 
Texas,  after  the  conflict  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  admonished 
his  men  not  to  cheer  as  the  poor  fellows  were  dying.  His 
death  took  place  on  June  30,  three  days  before  the  sec- 
ond anniversary  of  the  great  naval  battle.  It  now  trans- 
pbes  that  Philip  had  been  a  sufferer  for  five  years  from 
heart  disease,  and  that  he  courted  death  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  altho  warned  of  his  danger  repeatedly.  His 
fellow  oflicers  fully  appreciated  his  noble  qualities.  Ad- 
miral Dewey  telegraphed  to  Mrs.  Philip :  "  Your  hus- 
band was  God's  own  nobleman.^  The  message  sent  by 
Secretary  Long  was :  ''Admiral  Philip  was  one  of  the 
true  heroes  of  the  American  navy." 

The  Oregon's  Misfortune. 

The  battleship  Oregon  ran  aground  last  week  in  a  fog 
on  the  island  of  Hu-Kie,  thurty-five  miles  north  of  Chee- 
Fu.  She  was  on  her  way  from  Manila  to  Taku  and  had 
on  board,  in  addition  to  her  regular  crew,  164  sailors  and 
marines.  Altho  several  holes  were  made  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  by  the  contact  with  the  rocks,  it  is  hoped 
that  she  can  be  saved.  The  Oregon  was  the  ship  that 
made  the  famous  trip  from  San  Francisco  around  South 
America  to  Key  West  during  the  Spanish- American  war. 

To  Improve  Navigation  in  the  Dnieper. 

In  volume  of  water  the  Dnieper  river  is  the  third  lar- 
gest in  Europe,  and  its  basin  is  inhabited  by  12,000,000 
people.  But  its  value  to  commerce  is  diminished  by 
rapids  at  several  points.  An  English  company  has  se- 
cured permission  from  Russia  to  undertake  the  enormous 
task  of  making  the  river  navigable.  The  Englishmen  be- 
lieve that  their  enterprise  will  be  successful,  and  that  a 
great  commercial  development  of  southwestern  Russia 
will  result. 

The  Revolving  Turret's  Inventor. 

'  Every  schoolboy  knows  about  Ericsson  and  his  **  Yankee 
cheese  box"  that  fought  off  the  mailed  monster  of  the 
Confederacy  and  saved  the  Union  fleet,  in  Hampton 
Roads  in  1862.  But  another  man.  Dr.  Theodore  B. 
Timby,  should  be  accorded  a  part  of  the  honor,  at  least, 
for  the  invention  of  the  Monitor.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  revolving  turret,  first  used  on  the  Monitor,  and 
which  has  since  brought  such  a  revolution  in  the  con- 
struction of  warships. 

Dr.  Timby  is  now  seventy-eight  years  old,  an  erect, 
fine  looking,  white-haired  man.  He  lives  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  At  a  meeting  held  there  recently  a  resolution 
seconded  by  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy  was  adopted  to 
instigate  a  movement  to  **  correct  a  universally  popular 
error,"  and  to  appeal  to  Congress  to  grant  Dr.  Timby 
^*  substantial  recognition  of  his  service  in  time  of  need." 

Thomson's  Bi-Centennial. 

EiSrly  next  autumn  the  bi-centennial  of  the  birth  of 
James  Thomson,  the  author  of  *'  The  Seasons,"  will  be 
celebrated  in  Scotland.  Thomson  was  born  at  Embra, 
Scotland,  Sept.  11,  1700.  He  studied  for  the  ministry 
at  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  gave  up  the  idea  of  be- 
coming a  preacher  and  went  to  London  in  1725  with  the 
poem  called  ''Winter"  in  his  pocket.  He  was  lucky 
enough  to  sell  his  poems  of  "  Winter,"  "Summer,"  and 


"  Spring,"  and  so  secured  a  fair  measure  ef  money  as 
well  as  fame.  Among  good  judges  of  English  literature 
in  this  hour  Thomson  would  probably  be  classed  as 
superior  to  Akenside,  and  the  equal  of  Young,  and  as 
not  greatly  inferior  to  Collins  and  Gray. 

The  Democratic  Convention. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  is  in  session  this 
week  at  Kansas  City.  It  is  said  to  be  a  forgone  conclu- 
sion that  William  J.  Bryan  will  be  nominated  for  presi- 
dent The  questions  to  be  decided  are.  Who  shall  be 
the  candidate  for  vice-president  ?  and  What  shall  be  done 
in  regard  to  silver  ?  Some  are  in  favor  of  simply  reaf- 
firming the  Chicago  platfoHn  of  four  years  ago  ;  others 
hold  that  a  direct  adoption  of  the  16  to  1  ratio  should  be 
made. 

Boer  Envoys  Take  Their  Leave. 

On  June  26  the  Boer  envoys  made  their  last  plea  to 
the  American  people  for  aid  for  their  countrymen  in 
South  Africa  at  Cooper  Union,  New  York  city.  They 
asserted  that  the  trouble  would  never  end.  Lord  Rol>- 
erts*  forces^  however,  are  continuing  theur  successes,  and 
the  power  of  resistance  of  the  B^rs  is  gradually  but 
surely  Weakening. 

Prohibition  Candidates. 

On  June  28  the  Prohibition  convention  at  Chicago  ad- 
journed after  having  placed  in  nomination  John  G. 
Woolley,  of  Illinois,  for  president,  and  Henry  B.  Metcalf, 
of  Rhode  Island,  for  vice-president.  The  convention 
condemned  the  position  taken  by  the  old  parties  on  the 
liquor  question.  .  Mr.  Woolley  is  a  brilliant  author,  editor, 
and  lecturer;  he  is  now  editor  of  the  Chicago  Lever. 
The  candidate  for  vice-president  ?s  very  prominent  in 
business  and  church  curcles  in  Pawtucket. 


Livingstone  enthusiaste  are  preparing  to  send  into  the 
heart  of  Africa  a  British  monument  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  explorer 'died.  It  is  an  obelisk  of  concrete 
blocks  twenty  feet  high,  with  metal  panels  on  the  four 
sides. 

Lake  Chelan  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of 
Washington.  It  is  a  lake  sisty-five  miles  long,  one  and 
one-half  to  two  miles  wide,  and  3,000  feet  deep ;  it  lies 
in  a  crevice  between  high  mountains,  which  was  the  work 
of  a  glacier  in  bygone  ages. 

A  spider  in  Madagascar,  called  the  halabe,  produces 
SOO  to  400  yards  of  silk  fiber  of  a  bright  golden  color, 
finer  than  that  of  the  silk  worm,  and  very  strong.  After 
the  thread  is  removed  the  spider  is  set  free  and  in  ten 
days  is  ready  to  yield  another  supply.  It  has  been  woven 
into  cloth  and  is  on  exhibition  in  Paris. 

On  February  13,  1892,  a  great  spot  was  seen  on  the 
sun.  That  night  a  magnificent  aurora  was  visible  in  the 
United  Stetesand  Europe;  the  earth's  magnetic  currents 
were  so  strong  that  telegraphing  was  carried  on  between 
New  York  and  Albany  without  batteries ;  in  Europe  no 
telegraphing  could  be  done  ;  magnetic  needles  were  af- 
fected. 

There  is  no  egg  more  highly  prized  than  that  of  the 
California  condor,  since  the  extermination  of  the  great 
ai±.  The  last  one  was  found  in  1887  and  was  sold  to 
the  Ames  collection  in  Boston  for  $800 ;  but  other  eggs 
have  brought  as  much  as  $1,600.  An  egg  of  the  great 
Auk  would  f eteh  a  marvelous  price ;  the  bird  has  been 
extinct  for  many  years ;  one  was  sold  in  1891, for  $3,000 ; 
about  45  exist  in  collections.  The  California  condor  is 
almost  extinct ;  it  can  hardly  survive  two  years.  The 
egg  is  4i:  inches  long  and  2i  thick  and  is  of  a  pale  green- 
ish blue.  This  bird  is  larger  than  the  Andes  condor ;  it 
is  in  fact  the  largest  burd  in  the  world ;  the  wings  spread 
from  8  to  12  feet ;  its  weight  is  20  or  26  pounds.  In 
flight  it  soars  higher  than  any  other  bu-d. 

Nervousness  is  cured  by  makine  the  blood  rich  and  pure  with  . 
Hood'  Sarsaparilla.     It  gives  the  sweet,  refreshing  sleep   of 
childhood. 
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Photography  in  Schools. 


The  Present  Dangen 

Anyone  who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  for  the 
past  ten  or  twelve  years  will  have  noticed  a  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  a  good  many  principals  and 
superintendents;  it  is  a  question  well  worth  asking, 
whether  the  hearts  of  these  persons  have  been  changed. 
I  have  in  mind  a  man  formerly  drawing  his  salary  with 
regularity  and  spending  his  evenings  over  newspapers 
and  novels,  who  is  now  lecturing  on  Froebel  and  Pestal- 
lom  and  talking  about  psychology  and  pedagogy.  While 
visiting  a  class-room  with  him  he  remarked  of  a  pupil, 
*'  he  doesn't  apperceive ; "  which  I  considered  quite  a 
neat  way  of  teUing  me  he  was  up  in  the  new  nomencla- 
ture.   But  the  man  is  the  same ;  there  is  no  change. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  going  on.  The  disciples 
of  the  Old  Education  wink  at  each  other  and  read  essays 
on  Comenius  and  Basedow.  In  the  attempted  advance- 
ment (and  such  the  New  Education  must  be  reckoned) 
there  are  many  who  attend  only  to  the  outside  of  the 
cup  and  platter.  A  man  may  read  Cdmenius  and  belong 
to  the  old  6r  the  new  ;  only  when  he  reads  between  the 
lines,  or  gets  the  interior  meaning  does  he  belong  to  the 
latter.  And  that  leads  me  to  say  that  there  was  always 
a  large  number  who  felt  the  truths  disclosed  by  the  new 
educators  and  who  applied  them  successfully.  The 
present  danger  is  that  the  "  talking  set "  will  run  the  edu- 
cational machine.  A  Socrates  club  will  be  formed ; 
twenty  will  get  together  to  hear  one  read  a  **  paper  ^  on 
Socrates;  then  they  will  hobnob  over  the  ways  and 
means  to  get  legislation  on  points  that  will  benefit  some 
of  the  club  ;  in  fact  that  is  what  the  club  is  for. 

A  good  many  are  sorely  disappointed  to  see  that  the 
educational  clubs  are  run  by  the  old  educators ;  the 
thoughtful  and  conscientious  set  have  no  part  in  the 
movement — they  cannot  get  a  chance.  Before  this 
movement  there  was  a  set  that  ran  the  machine,  that 
knew  what  the  board  of  education  intended  to  do,  what 
could  be  got  out  of  the  superintendent,  etc.;  this  same 
set  ran  the  clabs.  I  do  not  mind  this ;  it  must  be  so  in 
the  nature  of  things.  But  what  I  fear  is  that  these  men 
shall  undertake  to  do  the  thinking  that  will  be  needed. 
Saul  was  an  able  fellow,  but  he  had  to  be  converted  be- 
fore he  could  preach  the  new  gospel.  Jebsey. 


Education  is  a  Force. 

It  depends  on  what  is  meant  by  education.  A  young 
man  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  Yale  college  to  be  ''  edu- 
cated ;  **  he  spent  four  years  there  and  the  faculty  doubted 
whether  to  graduate  him,  but  finally  concluded  to  give 
him  a  diploma.  He  was  sent  for  and  the  document 
handed  to  him  with  an  expression  of  the  doubts  of  the 
faculty  as  to  their  wisdom  in  conferring  it.  He  seized 
it  and  rushed  out  shouting  "Educated,  by  Jove ! " 

Let  us  turn  now  to  another  institution.  A  young  col- 
ored man  left  a  poor  community,  nearly  all  with  mort- 
gaged farms  even  the  mule  and  the  plow  was  mort- 
gaged, the  school  house  was  a  log  structure  ready  to 
tumble  down,  the  school  term  was  three  months,  the 
teacher  was  a  person  of  small  attainments  and  no  influence; 
he  went  to  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  where  he  worked  his  way 
thru  the  normal  and  industrial  institute,  and  came  back 
"educated" — that  is,  with  the  forces  in  him  developed. 

He  gathered  the  people  together  and  imparted  his 
knowledge  ;  he  bought  fifty  acres  of  land  and  cleared  it 
and  put  it  under  cultivation ;  he  built  him  a  four-room 
house  himself ;  he  induced  the  people  to  build  a  new 
school-house  and  to  esttend  the  school  term  to  seven 
months  ;  he  instructed  them  so  that  they  are  ont]^e  road 
to  be  out  of  debt.  All  this  came  about  because  a  really 
educated  man  had  come  among  them. 

So  in  the  school-room.  If  the  teacher  is  a  teacher  he 
wQI  be  a  force  there.  J.  Morgan  Harris. 

NaihvUU. 


Four  years  ago  I  exhibited  some  pictures  I  had  taken 
during  my  vacation  to  my  class  in  geography  and  found 
much  interest  was  felt.  I  pasted  these  in  scrap-books 
and  laid  them  on  the  school  table ;  they  were  frequently 
examined.  Soon  after  I  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman 
as  to  buying  a  camera  for  his  son,  which  [  advised.  I 
found  during  the  year  that  a  camera  club  had  been 
formed  among  the  boys.  Before  closing  for  the  year, 
I  gave  a  talk  on  photography  and  pointed  out  the  objects 
tlult  should  be  selected. 

When  school  opened  a  great  number  of  photographs 
were  exhibited ;  they  were  in  scrap-books  like  mine.  Of 
course,  many  of  these  were  of  a  miscellaneous  character 
but  a  great  many  had  relation  to  geography;  they  pre- 
sented trees,  waterfalls,  cliffs,  brooks,  rivers,  and  lakes. 
I  have  concluded  that  photography  is  a  sort  of  manual 
training  to  be  encouraged  by  teachers.  One  of  the  dull- 
est boys  in  school  has  shown  an  aroused  intellect  since 
the  club  was  formed  ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  camera.  The  summer  is  often  a  season  when 
boys  go  backward  ;  photography  gives  them  something 
to  do.  E.  Russell  Boynton. 

New  York. 


The  Three  Great  Subjects. 

At  the  teachers'  institute  at  Roslyn  the  conductor 
spoke  of  three  great  subjects  of  study,  and  one  of  the 
teachers  asked  him  to  name  them.  He  in  turn  asked  a 
prominent  teacher  what  he  deemed  them  to  be.  This 
one,  after  some  consideration  said,  reading,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic.  To  this  a  large  number  assented.  The 
conductor  asked  that  a  distinction  be  made ;  that  evi- 
dently set  most  of  them  thinking  of  what  studies  would  be 
most  useful  in  carrying  on  a  course  of  study ;  he  was 
thinking  of  the  studies  that  were  most  educative. 

This  led  to  a  recasting  of  ideas.  A  conversation  fol- 
lowed in  which  it  was  stated  that  finely  educated  peqple 
were  known  who  were  poor  spellers. 

"Then  we  will  leave  out  spelling,''  said  the  conductor. 

The  next  point  made  was  that  aU  well  educated  people 
were  marked  by  thinking — ^the  educated  man  is  a  thmker. 

"  You  do  not  think  of  him  as  one  skilled  in  arithmetic 
or  drawing,  or  physiology  or  grammar,  do  you?"  It 
was  concluded  that  these  subjects  must  be  marked  off. 

"Useful,  of  course,  but  not  the  most  useful." 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  teacher  was  thinking 
on  different  lines  from  those  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed.   It  soon  was  stated  by  a  bright  young  woman : 

"Why,  I  judge  a  person's  education  by  his  language." 

In  this  there  was  general  assent,  but  what  were  the 
other  two  subjects?  A  conversation  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  simply  the  fact  that  the  person  used 
words,  but  that  he  had  thought. 

"Then  the  expression  or  form  of  the  statements  he 
makes  influences  you." 

A  conversation  ensued  in  which  a  principal  quoted 
Coleridge,  who  was  at  one  time  seated  at  dinner  beside  a 
man  of  fine  intellectual  appearance;  but  who  did  not  speak 
until  some  dumplings  were  brought  on,  then  he  remarked, 
"  Them's  the  jockeys  for  me."  This  led  to  understand- 
ing that  education  was  judged  by  the  words  sdected. 
But  soon  another  teacher  said  : 

"  Educated  people  think  of-  things  that  others  do  not, 
and  in  a  different  way." 

The  rest  of  this  valuable  session  was  taken  up  by  an 
explanation  of  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the 
various  grades.  It  left  a  deep  impression ;  one  remarked 
that  she  had  thought  that  children  went  to  school  to 
learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  mainly,  but  the  professor 
put  a  higher  construction  on  the  teacher's  work. 

To  teach  children  te  think,  te  set  them  on  suitable  sub- 
jects of  thought,  te  give  them  power  to  express  them- 
selves, te  employ  reading,  spelling,  and  writing  (penning) 
arithmetic,  geology,  drawing,and  science  te  further  these 
ends — that  is  the  teacher's  work.  R.  H.  L. 
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be  ediicatioiial  Outlook. 

Meeting  of  Scientists. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
opened  its  forty-ninth  annual  meeting  in  Havemeyer  hall,  Co- 
lumbia university,  June  25.  The  association  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  sections,  each  representing  a  branch  of  science,  the 
chairman  of  which,  with  former  presidents,  and  the  year's  offi- 
cers, make  up  the  executive  council. 

Tne  general  session  of  the  association  was  called  to  order 
by  the  acting  president,  Prof.  Grove  Karl  Gilbert,  of  Washing- 
ton, vice  £award  Orton,  deceased.  Hon.  Seth  Law  gave  the 
address  of  welcome  to  Columbia  university. 

The  American  Forestry  Association,the  American  Chemistry 
Association,  and  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists 
had  their  openine  sessions  on  Monday.  Hon.  J  as.  Wilson,  sec- 
retary of  agriculture,  president  of  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation, said  in  an  address  that  the  government  had  made  a 
grreat  mistake  in  not  maintaining  forest  reservations.  He  pro- 
phesied that  the  primitive  forests  of  the  country  would  be  ex- 
hausted in  two  decades. 

On  Tuesday  the  general  session  was  continued  and  at  the 
same  time  the  annual  meetings  of  several  of  the  allied  scienti- 
fic organizations  were  in  progress  in  the  buildings  within  the 
college  grounds.  The  American  Forestry  Association  con- 
cluded its  meeting  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  William  B.  Clark, 
head  of  the  Maryland  geological  survey,  presented  a  paper 
upon  forestry  investigation  in  that  state.  A  paper  on  the  for- 
est conditions  in  Kansas  was  read  by  }.  B.  Brown,  secretary  of 
the  Indiana  Forestry  Association.  Mr.  Brown's  remarks  dealt 
almost  entirely  with  the  artificial  groves  and  belts  which  nave 
sprung  up  in  Kansas  since  1870. 

REPORTS  ON  THE  ECLIPSE. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at  all  the  sessions  on  Wednes- 
day. Many  papers  of  technical  value  were  brought  out.  The 
Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  Society  devoted  the  morning 
to  the  nomination  of  omcers  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  at- 
ternoon  papers  were  presented  by  J.  W.  Stockwell  and  Prof. 
Edward  Frisby.  A  symposium  of  experiences  connected  with 
the  observation  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  May  28,  i^,  followed. 
Pref .  Newcomb,  as  chairman  af  tne  eclipse  committee  reported 
briefly  its  efforts  to  secure  co-operation  upon  the  part  of 
American  observatories  in  general,  and  its  suggestions  to  them 
in  respect  of  the  division  of  the  work.  The  sensation  of  the 
hour  was  the  exhibition  of  the  immense  prints  of  the  Smithso- 
nian institution.  These  were  taken  with  the  135-foot  camera, 
in  which  the  new  Harvard  objective  was  employed. 

An  important  paper  was  read  Wednesday  morning  by  Prof. 
Walter  F.  Wilcox,  chief  of  the^division  of  methods  and  results 
in  the  census  office,  on  "  A  Difficulty  with-  American  Census 
Taking.'*  The  many  valuable  suggestions  for  making  the 
enumeration  more  exact  and  of  greater  scientific  value  were 
closely  followed  and  favorably  commented  on. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  read  two  papers  before  the  section  of 
social  and  economic  science  that  attracted  much  attention  on 
account  of  their  attitude  towards  the  government.  His  attack 
was  answered  forcibly  and  cogently  tne  following  day  by  Prof. 
William  Kent,  author  of  well-known  mathematical  textbooks 
and  tables. 
"Wednesday  evening  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Prof.  Gilbert,  the  retiring  president  gave  the  annual 
address.  He  spoke  on  "  Rhythms  in  Geologic  Times,"  re- 
viewing the  methods  employed  for  estimating  the  age  of  the 
earth.    A  general  reception  followed. 


Art  Work  in  North  Adams  Schools.    Pen  and  Ink  Sketch  from  Objects. 


Thursday  was  a  busy  day.  In  the  economic  section  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  was  discussed.  The  audience  in  the  mathe- 
matical section  was  noticeably  small.  Such  abstruse  matters 
as  **  The  Metabilian  Groups  Whose  Invariant  Operators  Form 
a  Cylindrical  Sub-Group,*'  etc.,  were  presented. 

In  the  botanical  section,  the  retiring  president,  Prof.  Lucien 
M.  Underwood  delivered  the  annual  address.  "Torrey"day 
was  celebrated  in  the  new  botanical  garden  where  its  great  ad- 
vantage as  an  educational  force  was  noted. 

The  American  Microscopical  Society  began  its  sessions  on 
Thursday.  The  physicists  devoted  the  day  to  papers  on  opti- 
cal and  electric  phenomena.  Zoologists  had  a  mixed  program 
in  the  morning  and  devoted  the  entire  afternoon  to  papers  on 
blind  animals. 

ELECTION   OF  OFFICERS. 

Thursday  evening  the  general  council  held  a  meeting  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  at  Den- 
ver, CoL,  beginning  August  24,  1901.  The  following  officers 
were  elected :  Presideqt,  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  Harvard 
Medical  college,  Cambridge ;  vice-president  of  the  '  various 
sections  of  the  general  council :  James  MacMahon,  Cornell  uni- 
versity;  treasurer,  R.  S.  Woodward,  Columbia  university. 

For  the  first  time  in  manjr  years  the  presidency  goes  to  Bos- 
ton. Prof.  Minot  is  deserving  of  the  nigh  honor  which  has 
been  paid  him,  being  known  all  over  the  world  as  one  of  tlie 
most  painstaking  and  thoro  of  original  scientific  investigators. 
Resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  President  Edward 
Orton  who  died  during  his  term  of  office  on  October  51,  1899 
were  adopted. 

Art  Studies  in  North  Adams. 

In  his  last  report  to  the  board  of  education  Supt.  I.  Free- 
man Hall,  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  suggests  that  true  educa- 
tion means  a  correlation  of  all  the  educational  forces — the 
home,  the  school,  society,  and  church— each  supplementing 
the  other  and  all  workine  harmoniously  together.  This  idea 
of  correlation  Supt.  HaU  has  carried  out  in  all  branches  in 
the  schools  under  his  charge,  as  is  evident  from  the  charming 
reproductions  of  work  done  by  pupils  of  the  North  Adams 
schools. 

The  two  illustrations  were  photomphed  directly  from  the 
exercises  as  handed  in  by  the  children.  Thev  were  nqt  cor- 
rected by  the  teachers,  and  they  were  selected  for  reproduc- 
tion, not  to  show  the  best  work  of  a  grade  but  to  present 
what  was  fairly  representative.    (See  pp.  17,  20.) 

The  dainty  memory  and  language  exercise  with  its  oat  de- 
sign was  done  b^  a  pupil  in  grade  IV.  Each  member  of  the 
class  had  a  specimen  of  oats  or  grass  which  he  was  to  sketch 
in  color  with  the  brush.  He  was  to  arrange  and  write  a  mem- 
ory gem  near  or  within  this  spray,  credit  being  given  for  good 
drawine,  artistic  arrangement,  and  good  penmanship.  Time 
allowed^  about  forty-five  minutes. 

The  specimen  of  brush  work  was  done  in  water  color,  brown 
sienna,  by  a  pupil  in  grade  VI.  The  original  was  four  times 
the  size  of  the  print.  The  pupil  did  some  fine  work  in  light 
and  shade  shown  in  the  curling  leaves,  stem,  buds,  etc.  The 
effects  came  out  much  better  in  the  original  than  in  the  repro- 
duction, as  the  background  was  a  light  tint  of  brown.  Time, 
forty- five  minutes. 

The  pen-and-ink  sketch  was  drawn  directly  from  a  group  of 
objects.  The  original  was  four  times  the  size  of  the  print. 
All  the  work  is  free-hand.  The  pupils  were  of  the  first  year 
high  school  grade  and  had  received  instruction  in  light  and 
shade  with  crayon  and  pencil.  This  was  their  first  year  of 
work  with  pen  and  ink.    Time,  one  hour. 

Prizes  for  High  School  Pupils- 

Pres.  Frederick  S.  Talmage  has  made 
the  following  announcement  to  the  high 
schools  in  New  York  state : 

**  The  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  an  incen- 
tive to  the  study  of  American  history, 
offers  to  the  high  school  scholars  of  New 
York  state «  of  the  two  upper  grades,  three 
medals,  one  of  gold,  one  of  silver,  and 
one  of  bronze,  as  first,  second,  and  third 
prizes,  to  be  awarded  in  order  of  merit 
for  origioal  essays  on  the  subject  *  The 
French  Alliance  of  1778 :  Its  History  and 
Importance.* 

^*  Competing  essays  are  to  contain  not 
less  than  1,775  or  more  than  1,900  words. 
They  are  to  be  signed  with  a  nom  de 
plume  and  accompanied  with  a  sealed 
envelope  having  the  nom  de  plume  writ- 
ten on  the  outside,  and  to  contain  the 
writer's  real  name,  n'ade,  address,  name 
of  school,  and  a  certificate  from  the  prin- 
cipal that  he  believes  the  essay  to  be 
original.  No  more  than  ten  essays  will  be 
received  from  anv  one  school,  to  be  sel- 
ected and  forwarded  by  the  principal. 

**  All  essays  must  be  mailed  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  146 
Broadway,  New  York  city,  before  Jan.  1, 
1901.  A  committee  of  award  will  receive 
the  essays,  and  when  it  reaches  a  decision 
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the  envelopes  containiag  the  names  of  the  successful  com- 
petttors  will  be  opened.  Announcement  of  the  award  of  the 
medals  will  be  made  on  Washington's  birthday,  Feb.  22,  looi, 
and  the  prizes  will  be  sent  immediately  to  those  to  whom  they 
are  awarded.  ^ 

"The  first  prixe  medal  of  gold  wiU  correspond  in  pattern  upon 
its  face  with  the  seal  of  the  society;  reduced  in  size,  and  will 
bear  upon  the  reverse  the  recipient's  same.  It  will  be  suspended 
by  a  buflf  and  blue  silk  ribbon  from  a  bar  bearing  the  word,  *New 
York.'  The  second  and  third  prize  medals  will  be  copies  of  the 
gold  medal  in  silver  and  in  bronze." 

Commencement  Gifts. 

Besides  the  recent  endowment  of  over  |iyOoo,odo  to  Brown 
university,  other  colleges  have  been  treated  to  smaller  sums. 
Harvard  and  Williams  have  each  fallen  heir  to  $37,000  by  the 
death  of  David  D.  Wells,  of  Norwich,  Conn.  Mt  Holyoke 
has  lately  received  175,000  from  individuals  and  alumnae  as- 
sociations. 

Smith  has  been  given  I25.000  by  different  persons.  Among 
the  smaller  colleges  Dickinson,  is  left  |i  0,000  by  the  late 
Alexander  H.  McFaddcn,  of  Philadelphia;  Attorney  Eear  C. 
Brackctt,  of  New  York  has  given  $30,000  to  Cornell  college  at 
Mt.  yernon,  la.,  of  which  he  is  a  graduate;  Franklin  and 
Marshall  college  has  had  a  bequest  of  $2,000. 

An  interesting  statement  comes  from  President  Jordan,  of 
Leland  Stafford^  Jr.,  university  to  the  effect  that  the  endow- 
ment of  the  institution  under  his  charge  is  greater  dian  that  oif 
Harvard  and  Columbia  universities  combined. 

Correspondence  School. 

Des  Moines,  Ia.— Announcement  has  just  been  made  of 
the  organization  of  the  Correspondence  School  of  Highland 
Park  college,  wiA  Dr.  Henry  Sabin,  ex-state  superintendent  of 
pubhc  instruction,  as  conductor.  In  view  of  Dr.  Sabin*s  long 
and  useful  career  as  a  public  school  man  and  his  recognized 
eminence  in  educational  circles  the  school  is  sure  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. 

Chicago  Superintendents. 

Chicago,  III.— The  list  of  district  superintendents  and 
supervisors  as  passed  upon  by  the  board  of  education  at  its 
recent  meeting  reads  as  follows ; 

District  superintendents,  Edward  C.  Delano,  Albert  R.  Sabin, 
Leslie  Lewis,  James  Hannan,  A.  P.  Nightingale,  in  charge  of 
hich  schools  ;  Alfred  Kirk,  Albert  G.  Lane,  William  Speer,  M. 
Elizabeth  Parson.  Ella  Sullivan  and  Mary  E.  Vaughan. 

Assistant  to  the  superintendent,  in  charge  of  ni  ght  schools 
Louis  E.  Larson. 


Superintendent  Compulsory  Education,  W.  Lester  Bodine. 
Supervisor  of  modem  languages,  Gustav  A.  Zimmerman. 
Supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  high  schools,  Herman  Hanstine. 
Supervisor  of    drawing  in  elementary  grades,  Josephine  C. 
Locke. 
Acting  supervisor,  Jean  Mc  W.  Mellor. 
Assistant  supervisor,  Emma  March. 
Supervisor  of  music,  Henry  W.  Fairbank. 
Assistant  Supervisor,  Agnes  C.  Heath. 
Supervisor  of  physical  cidture,  Henry  Suder. 

An  Error  Corrected. 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Daniels,  supervisor  of  drawing  in  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  asks  The  School  Journal  to  give  room  to  the  following 
correction  of  a  misstatement : 

At  Utica,  July  6, 1899,  at  a  meeUng  of  the  New  York  Stete  Art 
Teachers'  Association,  I  made  a  statement  regarding  Miss  Gratia 
L.  Rice,  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Draw- 
ing, which  was  in  effect  as  follows  :  **  Her  only  educational  qual- 
ification consists  of  an  unfinished  course  in  a  normal  school  from 
which  she  was  expelled  for  boisterous  conduct.*'  This  statement 
was  based  upon  information  which  I  believed  authentic.  I  have 
recently  ascertained  from  inquiries  of  the  present  faculty  of  the 
normal  school  in  question  who  were  connected  with  the  school 
at  the  time  Miss  Rice  attended  the  same,  that  she  never  was  ex- 
pelled from  said  school  for  any  cause. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  publicly  retract  the  abeve  statement  and 
to  express  my  sincere  regret  at  having  made  any  remarks  of  a 
personal  nature  regarding  Miss  Rice." 


Philadelphia  Items. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— At  the  recent  exhibition  of  pupils' 
work  in  drawing,  held  in  the  superintendent's  library,  over 
forty  public  schools  of  the  city  were  represented.  The  draw- 
ings were  chiefly  pictorial,  tho  some  geometric  and  decorative 
work  was  shown.  They  were  ahnost  entirely  from  nature,  in- 
cluding live  birds,  hands,  posed  figures,  plants,  foliage^  fruit, 
and  vegetables.  Selected  specimens  were  displayed  on  the 
walls,  while  the  entire  class  work  was  shown  in  packages  on 
tables. 

A  children's  playground  has  been  opened  at  the  comer  of 
Broad  and  Spring  streets,  the  expense  being  met  by  several 
charitable  women.  Two  kindergarten  teachers  will  be  in 
attendance  daily,  and  instruction  will  be  given  in  gardening, 
sand-modeling  and  sloyd. 

The  estimates  for  books  and  stationery  for  the  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia  for  next  year  amount  to  1170,000  swd  the  city 
councils  will  be  asked  to  appropriate  this  sun».    Last  year 
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|i  jfo/>oo  was  appropriated  but  there  is  complaint  that  the  appro- 
priations have  been  so  small  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
that  the  schools  have  suffered  materially. 

Dr.  Samuel  P.  Molenaer,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  French  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  died  in  June.  Dr.  Molenaer  had 
been  at  the  university  about  two  years.  He  was  born  in  St 
Petersburg  forty-one  years  ago. 


New  England  Items. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  its  founder,  Clark  university,  Worces- 
ter, has  reached  a  crisis.  Mr.  Jonas  G.  Clark  lacked  the  wis- 
dom to  win  assistance  in  carrying  forward  the  educational 
plans,  which  he  originated,  and  there  has  been  much  unpleas- 
ant friction  between  him  and  the  various  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  sometimes  also  with  President  Hall.  Mr.  Clark 
originally  endowed  the  university  with  a  sum  which  he  con- 
ceived ample  to  carry  on  its  limited  work  for  graduate  students 
and  original  investigation,  but  in  the  decline  of  interest  rates, 
this  amount  now  proves  inadequate. 

Mis  will  is  a  peculiar  document  and  it  is  a  difficult  to  deter- 
mine its  intent;  but  it  seems  to  leave  ^250,000  to  the  university 
for  general  purposes,  as  a  gift  outright ;  about  one  million  in  a 
similar  way  on  condition  that  the  atizens  of  Worcester  rallyfto 
its  support  and  give  half  a  million,  and  in  that  case  the  univer- 
sity becomes  the  residuary  legatee  which  will  ^ield  it  an  unde- 
determined  sum  in  addition,  perhaps  several  millions.  He  also 
provides  that  one  million  dollars  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  an 
idea  which  he  had  from  the  beginmng,  that  ot  furnishing  a 
free  college  for  the  boys  of  Worcester  county^  with  a  three 
years*  course  of  study.  Surely  with  these  provisions,  the  cit- 
izens of  Worcester  ought  to  rally  around  such  a  great  charity. 

SUPT.  COGSWELL  HONORED. 

The  school  committee  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions  at  their  last  meetings  tor  the  year,  compliment- 
ary to  the  work  done  by  Supt.  Francis  Cogswell  during  his 
twenty-five  years  of  continuous  service.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  schools  of  the  city  have  made  continuous  progress,  while 
there  has  been  remarkable  harmony  between  the  superintend- 
ent and  his  teachers.  Mr.  Cogswell  was  for  many  years  the 
principal  of  a  grammar  school  in  the  city  before  he  was  chosen 
to  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Herbert  W.  Lull,  superintendent  of  the  survey  schools, 
has  received  a  similar  appointment  at  Newport,  R.  I.  His  sal- 
ary will  be  $3,000  an  advance  of  $1,000  over  his  present  posi- 


tion.   He  has  been  successful  in  his  work  at  Quincy,  and  a 
leader  in  public  affairs  as  well: 

COMMENCEMENT  DAYS. 

The  leading  feature  in  the  field  of  education  during  the  last 
days  of  Tune  is  always  found  in  the  closing  exercises  of  school 
and  oollege.  The  exercises  are  usually  tame  and  of  great 
sameness.  But  there  is  here  and  there  an  exception.  Dean 
academy,  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  this  year  introduced  two  features 
out  of  tne  usual  line.  The  first  was  the  representation  of  a 
scene  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice  and  one  from  the  Sunken 
Bell,  with  members  of  the  graduating  class  taking  the  parts  in 
the  place  of  the  usual  essays.  The  other  was  Ernest  P.  Now- 
eirs  description  of  his  own  service  as  a  member  of  the  Sixth- 
Massachusetts  regiment  in  the  Spanish  war.  He  was  in  the 
fighting  in  Porto  Rico.  The  scene  became  particularly  realis- 
tic and  impressive  where  he  described  the  death  of  his 
"  bunkie."  It  is  not  often  that  a  graduate  of  a  preparatory 
school  can  tell  his  own  experience  in  grim  war. 

The  Pembroke  academy,  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  had  an  unusual 
but  sad  experience  on  the  afternoon  of  commencement  day,  in 
the  burning  of  the  academy  building,  at  a  loss  of  about  l5iOoo* 
A  part  of  the  building  destroyed  was  the  old  original  academy 
built  in  181S,  when  the  school  was  incorporated. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  trustees  have  elected  Dr.  James  £.  Klock,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Helena,  Montana,  as  principal  to  succeed  Dr.  A. 
H.  Campbell.  A  dispatch  from  Plymoutn  to  the  Boston  Hfr- 
aid,  says,"  Dr.  Klock  was  indorsedfby  many  leading  educators 
of  the  Western  states  as  one  of  the  tiest  pedagogical  workers 
in  the  country.''  He  is  a  native  of  New  York  state,  and  will  be 
at  Plymouth  in  session  for  the  teachers'  institute  to  be  held  in 
August. 

Colleee  Commencements. 

Two  items  in  the  commencement,  June  26,  of  Radclifife,  de- 
serve notice.  The  graduating  class  has  outcjown  the  platform, 
and  seats  have  to  b^  held  for  them  on  the  fioor.  One  student 
Miss  Lucy  A.  Paton,  of  Cambridge,  has  completed  the  Harvard 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  She  is,  however,  com- 
pelled to  content  herself  with  the  honor  without  the  diploma, 
for  Harvard  does  not  give  the  degree  to  women.  The  com- 
mencement at  Wellesley  commemorated  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  college.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-five  young  ladies  were  graduated.  President  Hazard 
announced  that  the  debt  of  the  college  amounting  to  1109,000 
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had  been  raised,  which  renders  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  eif I 
of  1 100,000  aTailable.  Wellesley's  quarter  century  record  is 
certainly  an  honorable  one. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  connection  with  Harvard  was  the 
announcement  of  a  gift  of  upwards  of  ^100,000  by  Prof.  Alex- 
ander Agassiz,  to  complete  the  museum.  President  Eliot 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Prof.  Agassis  and  his  sisters,  children 
of  the  great  teacher  who  "had  not  lime  to  make  money/*  in 
that  by  wise  forethought  and  skill  they  have  amassed  wealth 
while  retaining  and  carrying  Into  their  own  families  all  the  cul- 
ture of  their  early  home.  The  Harvard  of  a  generation  affo 
was  wealthy  in  the  reputation  of  the  father;  now  she  is  the 
recipient  of  the  wealth  of  the  children. 

Yale  university  is  making  large  plans  to  celebrate  the  coming 
bi-centennial.  The  leading  forward  movement  is  found  in  ar- 
rangements for  more  and  better  buildings.  ,  The  corporation  at 
its  meeting  determined  to  erect  the  large  University  hall  at 
once  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  Among  other  degrees  conferred 
was  that  of  LL.  D.  upon  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  secretary  of 
war. 

At  Wesleyan  universitv,  the  much  discussed  question  of  co- 
education was  settled  at  least  for  the  present,  by  allowing  the 
women  in  attendance  to  equal  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
body  of  students.    The  graduating  class  numbered  sixty-four. 

BOYS*  SOCIETY  SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OLD, 

The  leading  feature  of  the  closing  exercises  at  Phillips  acad- 
emy, JAndover,  was  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  boys*  debating  society,  the  Philomathean. 
This  society  originated  in  the  rejection  of  three  bovs  by  the  de- 
bating society  beeause  it  was  not  a  society  for  babies,  and  the 
boys  declared  they  would  have  a  society  of  their  own.  The 
three  babies  were  Dr.  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  Dr.  Ray  Palmer, 
and  Dr.  Stearns,  so  long  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church,  Newark.  At  the  fiftieth  anniversary.  Dr.  Palmer  pre- 
sided, and  Dr.  Stearns  sat  by  his  side,  while  a  letter  was  read 
from  Dr.  Hackett  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  Europe. 

At  the  anniversary  on  June  27,  Mr.  Saaiuel  C.  Darling,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  academy  in  1S60,  presided,  while  stir- 
ring speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Stebbins,  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  a  plea  for  more  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish lanfi^age;  by  Harlen  H.  Ballard,  of  the  Pittsheld  Athe- 
naeum; by  Prof.  George  D.  Peltee,  of  the  academy,  who  leaves 
to  become  principal  of  a  school  in  Cleveland,  O. :  by  Rev.  E. 
O.  Dyer,  of  Sharon,  Ct.,  a  plea  for  classical  education ;  by 
Rev.  George  R.  Hewett,  of  Lowell;  William  H.  Freer,  of 
Chicago,  who  calls  attention  to  the  place  occupied  by  Phillip- 


ines  in  the  west,  and  others.  Principal  Bancroft  announced 
that  the  academy  had  received  ^27,016  in  gifts  during  the  last 
year,  and  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  valedictorians 
at  Harvard  and  Yale  are  both  Andover  men. 

Mr.  Wm.  Orr,  the  submaster  of  the  Springfield,  Mass., 
high  school,  has  been  chosen  principal  to  succeed  Mr.  Atkinson, 
who  goes  to  the  Philippines. 


New  York  City. 


Head  of  Department  License. 

City  Supt  William  H.  Maxwell  has  issued  the  following 
notice : 

Applicants  for  license  as  head  oi  department  or  assistant  to 
principal  in  any  and  all  boroughs  of  the  city  of  New  York,  are 
requested  to  meet  on  Thursdav,  Sept.  ao,  1900,  at  9  a.  m.,  in  the 
examination  room  of  the  Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Fifty- 
ninth  street  and  Park  avenue,  Manhattan.  Applicants  to  be  el- 
igible for  this  examination  must  hold  a  teachers  license  No.  a  or 
Grade  A,  or  have  complied  with  the  conditions  requited  for  such 
license,  and  must  have  had  eight  years*  successful  experience  in 
teaching. 

Scope  of  Examinations-First,  applicants  must  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  the  principles  of  education,  methods  of 
teaching,  and  school  .management ;  and,  second,  they  must  sat- 
isfy either  (a)  or  (b)  of  the  following  requirements  :  (a)  Appli- 
cants must  produce  evidence  of  having  pursued  a  course  of 
study  satisfactory  to  the  city  superintendent  in  the  science  of 
education  and  in  some  branch  of  literature,  science,  or  art,  in  a 
recognized  institution  of  learning  either  during  the  school  year 
for  at  least  two  years,  or  at  a  university  or  normal  summer 
school  during  at  least  two  sessions  of  not  less  than  six  weeks 
each,  (b)  Applicants  must  pass  an  examination  In  one  of  the 
following  subjects  :  English  language  and  literature,  history  and 
civics,  elementary  science. 

Note.— College  graduates  who  have  completed  a  year*s  work  in 
a  department  of  education  may  be  exempted  from  the  examina- 
tion under  (b).  (See  charter,  section  1,081.)  Applicants  under 
II.  (a)  will  be  required  to  produce  to  the  examiner  in  charge  at 
the  time  sptcified  evidence  of  studies  in  the  form  of  certificates 
of  attendance,  notebooks,  etc.  Applicants  desiring  to  take  this 
examination  will  please  notify  the  city  superintendent  by  letter 
not  later  than  Sept.  i,  1900.  The  head  of  department  license 
qualifies  the  holder  for  appointment  as  head  of  department  or  as 
principal  of  an  evening  school,  vacation  school,  or  truant  school. 

Professor  Dean  Goes  to  Japan. 

Prof.  Bashford  Dean,  of  the  department  of  zoology  at  Co- 
lumbia, accompanied  by  his  wife,  will  spend  a  year  in  Asia, 
chiefly  in  Japan.    There  he  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Imperial 
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By  ELIZA  H.  MORTON. 
TEfXT  :  The  general  aim  of  this  new  geography  is  to  fnrniah  those 
who  ma/  never  enter  the  grammar  school  a  knowledge  and  an  in- 
spiration that  will  enable  them  to  imrsne  the  stndy  of  more  advanced 
(iepgraph7iin  their  own  way,  with  both  pleasure  and  profit.  The 
LANauAQE  is  simple,  ooneise,  and  accurate.  The  child's  ez^ 
perience  and  environment  are  constantly  used  as  a  storting  point 
and  referred  to,  so  as  to  make  a  natoral,  easy  transition  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.    The  leading  principles  of  the  siruclural 


admirably  oaloiilated  to  develop  the  power  of  comparison,  contrast, 
and  eonelafeion*  in  order  to  make  the  child  see  and  think,  and  to  aid 
his  memory. 

TH£  MAPS  throughout  the  book  are  aeeurate,  adequate,  and 

highly  artistie.    They  are  in  every  respect,  the  vary  best  produets  of 

tiio  aiodem  map  malMn'  art. 

A  word  as  to  the  ELLUSTBATIGirS:   No  Ulastration  has  b^n  in; 

trodnoed  without  the  distinet  purpose  of  makiaff  the  text  mere  f«U  of 

meaning  and  interest  to  the  pupil  and  adding  fb  the  deflBlteness  of  his 

MeiSiSLiiallaiowledg^  Oare^  !i^I'^!^^4!S 

clear  aad  simple  as  to  avoid  confusing  the  child's  mind,  m%  leering^  him 

with  hut  vague  and  misty  impressions  of  the  various  topics.   The  iUus- 

tratioBS  possess,  too,  arnstie  aierit  of  the  highest  order. 
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Book,  00  cents  (also  in  two  uoirti,  40  eenU  soc/i). 
THE  SIGHT  READER  (SO^pages^  cents,)  is  an  WealsuM^ 
m^ital  or  review  reader  for  all  pupils,  partioularly  those  using  The  rro- 
greesive  Oourse  in  Beading,  First  Book ;  its  vocabulary  is  confined  to  the 
words  contained  in  the  First  Book. 
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university  at  Tokyo  and  of  the  Japanese  commission  of  fish- 
eries. His  researches  are  to  deal  with  the  development  of  cer- 
tain fishes.  The  oyster  industry  will  be  studied.  The  United 
States  commission  of  which  Dr.  Dean  has  been  appointed  the 
biologist  hopes  that  an  examination  of  the  varied  species  of 
Japanese  oysters  under  their  natural  conditions  will  suggest 
whether  they  may  be  fitted  for  introduction  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  North  America. 

Meeting  of  City  College  Club. 

For  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  City  College  club, 
held  Tune  i6.  there  were  gathered  many  of  the  alumni,  including 
members  ot  the  faculty,  superintendents,  teachers,  and  princi- 
pals of  city  schools.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
passed,  creating  the  office  of  historian. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  to  gather  from  living 
members  reminiscences  of  the  early  days  of  the  college 
was  devoted  to  Recollections  of  Fret.  Horace  Webster. 
The  speakers  portrayed  the  individuality  and  char- 
acteristics of  Dr.  Webster  in  a  most  iaterestine  wav; 
his  enthusiasm,  his  dignified  bearing,  his  devotion  to  uie  Old 
Free  academy  (since  18^3,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York) 
as  well  as  his  personal  characteristics  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Jos.  S.  Wood,  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  Mt  Ver- 
non, an  alumnus  of  the  class  of  '61. 

John  Hardy,  first  valedictorian  of  the  Free  academy,  told  of 
the  personal  mterest  and  knowledge  of  each  student  gained  by 
the  doctor's  instruction  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  which 
succeeded  in  impressing  the  forceful  elements  of  his  individu- 
ality upon  his  pupils,  much  of  whose  later  success  was  due  to 
this  training. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Doremus  explained  how  the  present  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  college  prevented  the  personal  intimacy  with 
the  student  which  was  the  great  secret  of  the  doctor's  success 
as  a  teacher.  The  mere  business  detail  of  administratiom 
of  so  large  an  institution,  prevents  that  personal  contact  of  the 
president  with  the  student  which  enabled  Dr.  Webster  to  im- 
press his  individuality  so  deeply. 

The  usual  collation  followed  the  meeting.  No  formal  meet- 
ings will  be  held  during  vacation,  but  the  club-house  will  be 
open  as  usual,  and  the  activity  of  this  most  important  social 
organization  of  City  College  Alumni  will  continue. 

Death  of  an  Old  Teacher. 

Miss  Pauline  L.  Loss,  in  length  of  active  service  the  oldest 
woman  teacher  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  this  city, 
died  Tune  2c.  Miss  Loss  first  became  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  185 1,  when  she  was  elected  a  teacher  in  the  pri- 
mary school  at  Allen  and  Hester  streets,  now  known  as  public 
school  No.  144.  She  had  never  taught  in  any  other  school, 
and  had  been  principal  since  October  i,  1870. 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

New  Canaan,  Conn— Supt.  George  W.  Gamble,  who, 
after  five  years  of  service  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
this  township  and  principal  of  tiie  borough  high  school  is  about 
to  remove  Irom  the  town,  was  surprised  oy  receivingfrom  the 
alumni  of  the  hic^h  school  a  beautiful  gold  watch.  The  pres- 
entation was  maoe  at  a  banquet  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Gamble, 
at  which  interesting  speeches  were  made  by  the  members  of 
the  classes  that  have  been  graduated  during  Mr.  Gamble's 
principalship. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — A  new  school  building  will  be  erected 
near  Broadway  and  Irving  street.  It  will  be  three  and  one- 
half  stories  high,  constructed  of  red  brick  with  sandstone  trim-, 
mings.    The  cost  is  estimated  at  |ioo,ooe. 

Champaign,  III.— For  the  opening  of  the  summer  school 
connected  with  the  University  of  Illinois,  150  have  registered, 
about  half  of  them  regular  university  students.  Lectures  are 
to  be  given  by  State  Supt.  Bayliss,  Presidents  Cook,  Lord,  and 
Thompson,  of  the  state  normal  schools  and  Presi4ent  Draper. 

Recent  Deaths. 

ProfeMor  Jamet  Horton. 

Chicago,  III.— Prin.  James  Norton,  of  the  Lake  View  high 
school  and  a  member  of  the  jury  of  awards  at  the  Paris  exposi- 
tion, died  June  27,  at  Southampton,  England,  after  an  illness 
of  but  a  tew  days. 

Prof.  Norton  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Prior  to  iSoo  he  was  assistant  principal  at  the  Lake  View  high 
school  to  Dr.  A.  F.  Nightingale,  having  charge  of  the  scienti- 
fic department.  When  Dr.  Nightingale  was  made  assistant 
super mtendent  in  Chicago,  in  1800,  Prof.  Norton  was  appointed 
pnncipal,  and  he  has  been  deciaedly  successful  in  the  conduct 
of  his  school. 

The  late  principal  was  of  magnificent  physique  and  but  forty 
years  oi  age.  He  has  been  prominent  and  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  High  School  Association  of  Cook  county,  particularly 
in  the  conferences  of  that  organization  upon  the  subject  of  sec- 
ondary school  instruction. 

It  has  been  sugg[ested  that  Mrs.  Norton  be  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed her  husband  in  his  position. 

KAtherine  Lott  ClemenB. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Lott  Clemens,  wife  of  Will  M.  Clemens,  the 
author,  died  suddenly  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Clemens  was 
formerly  principal  01  manual  training  in  the  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
public  schools. 

AugaBtas  Lowell. 

Brookline,  Mass.— Augustus  Lowell,  A.  M.,  died  at  his 
home  Tune  25.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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PUBLISHERS,  M'PRS  OF 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY 


AND  SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We  give  below  a  liBt  of  the  leadinir  firms  of  pnbliBherB  of  school  books  and  manufacturers  of  school  supplies  and  equipment.  This  will  be  a 
sreat  conyenienoe  to  subscribers  to  The  JouBVAii  in  sending  orders.  In  writing  for  circulars,  catalogs,  or  other  information,  you  will  get  special  at- 
tention by  mentioning  Tbb  Joubmal  every  time  you  write. 


Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus. 

Kny  Scheerer  A  Co.,      New  York 
£iin«r  St  Amend.  ** 

Baascb  \fr  I^omb,    Rochester,  N.Y. 
Laing  Planetarium,  Detroit 

Knott,  App.  Co.,  JjL  K.,        Boston 
Bollock  A  Crenshaw.  Phila. 

Insttrance. 

Mass.  Mntaal  JAte 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Mntiua  Idfe  New  York 

Maps,  Qlobes,  etc. 

Am.  School  Fumitiire  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago 
Howell,  B.  B.,  Wasblngton,  D,  C. 
Andrews  Soh.  Foznlslilng  Co., 

'      New  York 

Pens,  Pencils,  and  Ink. 

Eagle  Pencil  Co^  New  York 

GUlott,  Jos.  ft  Sons,  *' 

Esterhrook  Pen  Oo.,  **  ' 

£.  Faher,  " 

DIzon  Pencil  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Pencil  Sharpeners, 

A.  B.  Bick  Co.,  Chicago 

School  Supplies, 

See  also  BlcuOfhoards,  Book  Ckjven^ 
Charts^  Flam,  Maps,  Giobes,  BeUs, 
School  BLarucs,  Kinderoerten  Mater- 
ials etc. 

Olcott,  J.  M.,  N.  Y. 

Sohermerhom  Co.,  J.  W.,       '* 
Andrews  Sch.  Fnr.  Co.  ^^ 

Flanagan,  A.  Chicago 

Amerloan  Scbool  Fomitare  Co., 
Chicago  &  N.  Y. 

ninerals, 

Howell,  B.  E.      Washington,  D.  C. 

Photos  for  Schools. 

Helman-Taylor  A rt  Co.,        N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Witter  Co.  " 

Berlin  Photo  Co.,  *^ 

Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Soule  &  Co,  Boston 

"W.  H.  Pierce  &  Co,  *' 

Earl  Thompson,      Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


School  Book  Publishers. 

American  Book  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Cln.,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Portland,  Or., 
Baker  A  T&ylor  Co.,       New  York 
Barnes  Co.,  A.  S. 
H.  Holt  St  Co.,  *' 

Jenkins,  W.  R.*  "* 

liongmans,  Green  A  Co.,  *" 
MaynarA,  Merriljl  A  Co.,  '* 
The  Morse  Co.,  '' 

Pitman  A  Sons,  Isaac  '' 

Potter  A  Putnam,  ^* 

Sorllmer'B  Sons,  Chas.,  *' 

Oxford  University  Press      ^' 
H.  P.  Smith  Pub.  Co., 
AInsworth,  F.  F.  A  Co.,     Chicago 
Eaton  Co.,  *' 

Powers  A  Lyons,  *' 

Flanagan,  A. 

TFestern  Pub.  House,  *^ 

Seott,  Foresman  A  Co.,  *' 

Butler,  Sheldon  A  Co.. 

N.  Y.,  PhUa..  Cnicago 
Appleton  A  Co.,  D.,  N.  Y .  &  Chi. 
The  MCacmlllan  Co..  N.  Y.  A  Chi. 
Vnlrerslty  Publishing  Co., 

N.  Y,,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans 
OInn  *  Co.,         Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
Heath  ifc  Co.,  D.  C.     "       *' 
Houghton,  MilBIn  A  Co., 

Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 
T,  B.  Shewell  A  Co.  " 

Prang  Edu.  Co.,  Bos.,  N.  Y..  A  Chi. 
SilTer,Burdett  ACo.,*'     '' 
Thompson,  Brown  A  Co.,  Boston 
Werner  School  Book  Co., 

Chicago,  N.  Y.j  Boston.  Phila. 
Idpplnoott  Co.,  J.  B.  Philadelphia 
McKay,  BaTid, 
Sower  Co.,  Christopher       ** 
Williams  A  Bogers, 

Roch.,  N.  Y.  A  Chicago 
Practical  Text-Book  Co., 

Cleveland,  0. 
Milton  Bradley  Co.  SprJnfrfd,Mas8. 
Sadler-Bowe  Co.,   Baltimore,  Md. 

B'kboards,  Crayons,  Erasers. 

N.  T.  Book  Slate  Co.,      New  York 
American  Seh.  Furniture  €3o.,   - 

New  York,  Chicago 


Andrews  Sch.Fumlshtng  Co.  NY. 

a^tandard  Crayon  Co..  Lynn,  Mass. 

Eraser  Holders. 

Morris  A  Bunham,  Davenport^  la. 

Charts. 

silver,  Burdett  A  Co.  Boston 

Potter  A  Putnam,  New  York. 

Franklin  Publishing  Co.,    '' 
American  School  Fnmltuxo  Co.. 
New  York,  Chicago 
Western  Pub.  House.         Chicago 
KeUogg  A  Co.,  E.  li..  N.Y  Chicago 
Williams  A  Bogers,  Roch'st^r,  N^ 

Dialogs,  Recitations,  etc. 

Kellogg  A  Co.  New  York,  Chicago 

iluslc  Publishers. 

DItson,  Oliver  A  Co.,  Boston,  N.Y. 
Novello,  Ewer  A  Co.       New  York 

Book  Covers. 

Holden  Book  Cover  Co., 

Springfield.  Mass. 
School  Furniture. 

Andrews  School  Fur.  Co., 

New  York 

Dictionaries  &  Cyclopedias 


Appleton,  D.  &Co.,  New  York  City 
The  Century  Co.,  **• 

Upplnoott  Co.,  J.  B.  Phila. 


le  Centuiy  Co. 
A^pplnoott  Co.,  t^.  .D.  jTuiiit. 

Merrlam,  O.  &C.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Andrews  Soh.  FumishlDg  Co.  N  Y. 

Diplomas,  Reward  Cards,  etc. 

Bicketts,  C.  li.,  Chicago 

Gymnasium  Apparatus. 

Spalding,  A.  G.  &  Co. ,    New  York 

Kindergarten  Material. 

Charles  A  Co.,  Thoa.,  Chicago 

Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  W.,      N.  Y. 
MUUm  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Prang  Edu.  Co.,       Boston  A  N.  Y. 

Manual  Training  Supplies. 

Chandler  A  Barber,  Boston 

Anierican  School  Furniture  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago 
Hammacher,  Schlennmer  A  Co., 

,  New  York 


Records,  Blanks,  Stationery. 

Acme  Stationery  A  Paper  Co. 

New  York 

School  Bells. 

MoShane  &  Co.,       Baltimore,  Md. 

Teachers'  Agencies. 

Coyriere,  Mrs.  New  York 

Pratt  Teachers*  Agency,      " 
Young-Fulton,  Mrs.  M.  J.    *^ 
Schennerhom  Co.,  J.  W.     '* 
Kellogg*s  Teachem*  Bureau, " 
AlbanyTeachers*  Ag.  Albany  .N.  Y. 
C.  J.  Albert  Chicago 

Interstate  Agency  *" 

OrviUe  Brewer  Teaohers*Ag. " 
Eastern  Teachers'  Boston. 

Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies, 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 

Toronto,  Los  Angeles 

Central  Ed.  Bureau,  Phila. 

Penn.  Ed.  Bureau,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Typewriters'. 

Am. Writing Mach.  Co.,New  York 
Wyckoir,  Seanmnsft  Benedict,  *' 
Smith  Premier  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Blickensderfer  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  A  N.  Y. 

School  Telephones 

Couch  A  Seeley  Boston 

Schools. 

School  of  Pedag«>gy,      New  York 
Teachers  College.  ^ 

Cortina  School  of  lianguages* 

Pianos  and  Organs. 

Estey  Organ  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

Hotels. 

Grand  Union  New  York 

St.  Bonis  '' 

Continental  Phila. 

School  Clocks* 
Blodgett  Bros.,  Boston 


A  First-Ciass 


MICROSCOPE 

And  Outfit  for  Work  for 

$16.22 


FLY'S 
FOOT 


OM  of  the  thoottiHto; 
orintcreaiiiiK  and  - 
instnictive  ihlng* ' 
which  may  he 
examined  by  any 
one  «rt(b  thia 


llafoifMt  i8o  diameivrt  (p.«oo  thocaK 


Just  the  Thing  for  Winter  Evenings 
as  well  as  Sufpmer- Afternoons 

An  inexhaustibk;  mine  of  amusemeni  and 
Information  for  young  and  old  Easy  <o  use. 
Perfect  optical  'results.  "  One  may  use  the 
microscope  a  lifetime  and  never  look  at  the 
same  thing  twice." 

Outfit  consists  of  microscope  as  shown, 
■twelve  prepared  objects,  such  as  fly's  wing. 
foot  of  insect,  etc..  booic  describing  and  tllus* 
trating  tjooo  common  micfx>scopic  objects, 
glass  slides,  and  covers  for  ipountiiu;  objects 
forceps,  etc 

MkroMoyea.  •■  pricia,  ap  to  $S00.00 

BAU5CH  A  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 
Rochester.  N.  V.. 

NBW  YORK  OTV  CHICAOO 


The  ^  Floral  ^  Record 

is  a  plant  record  arranged  for  analysis,  description, 
and  drawing.  Most  other  plant  records  cost  so  much 
that  teachers  can  not  use  them  in  their  classes  in 
botany.  This  little  book  cpntains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the  whole  class  can  be  sup- 
plied at  a  small  cost.  Price,  5  cents*  Write  foru 
terms  for  introduction.*.  .*.  .'.  .*.  /.  .'.  .'.  .'.  ,%  /.    .  .*. 

E.  L.   KELLOGG  &  CO.,  ei  East  9rh  Street,  New  York. 


5-CENT  NATURE 
READERS. 

We  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
books  for  Supplementary  Reading  on  Nature 
Subjects,  at  5  ceafi  pef  copy  or  60  cents  a  do^ea. 
Each  contains  about  thirty-two  pages,  nicely 
illustrated  and  charmingly  written.  They  will 
make  delightful  reading  for  the  Spring  term,  and 
can  be  supplied  to  a  class  for  a  very  small  sum. 
Nos.  I,  2 J  and  3  are,now  ready  and  Nos.  4  and 
5  will  be  ready  very  soon.  All  are  for  second 
and  third  grades : 

No.  I,  Pussy  Willow  and  Wake-Robin 
No.  2,  The  Spring  Beauty  and  the 

Anemone* 
No.  3,  The  Squirrel  and  His  Home. 
No.  4,  Bittercress  and  Roses. 
No.  5,  The  Story  of  a  Beehive. 
No.  6,  Golden  Rod  and  Aster. 
No.  7,  Stories  about  Birds. 
No.  8|  Christmas  Stories. 
No.  9i  Hiawatha  and  Its  Author. 
No.  10,  John  6.  Whittier, 

Other  numbers  are  in  preparation  for  Firs  t 
Second,  and  Third  Reader  Grades. 


E.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO., 


61  Bast  Ninth  5t.  New  York. 


R£AD£RS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 
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Important  Text-Books  of  the  Year. 

PabliBhed  from  July  i,  1899,  to  July  i,  1900. 

(Continued  from  last  week's  issue  J 
Literature  and  Mythology. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Prose  and  Poetical 
Works  of  John  Milton.    Corson.  1.25       Mem. 

Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics.  Silas  Mamer ; 
Browning'sShorter  Poems;  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans ;  The  Alhambra  ;  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake ;  Sir  Launfal.    Each  .25         '' 

Macmillan's  English  Classics.  Canterbury 
Tales.  The  fire's  Tale.  Edited  by  A. 
W.  Pollard  .40     Macm. 

Letters  from  Queer  and  Other  Folk.  Cleve- 
land. Manual  for  Teachers,  60  cents. 
Pupils*  Book  I,  30  cents.  Pupils'  Book  U, 
36  cents. 

Greek  Melic  Poets.  By  Herbert  Weir  Smyth    2.60         ** 

The  Evolution  of  the  English  Novel.  Stod- 
dard 

Lander's  (Selected)  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions.   (Newcomer) 

Standard  English  Poems.    Pancoast 

Shakespeare's   Macbeth,    with    questions. 

(Sherman)  .60      Holt 

Tennyson's  The  Princess,  with  questions. 
(Sherman)  .60 

CasselFs  National    Library.     New  series  Cassell 

edited  by  Prof.  Henry  Morley,  L.L.  D. 
Neat  volumes,  8ix5i  inches,  each  con- 
taining about  200  pages.  Of  this  new 
series  60  volumes  have  been  issued  to 
date.  Cloth,  20  cents,  paper  10,  cents. 
Standard  Literature  Series :  U.  P.  Co. 

No.  40.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
No.  41.  Martineau's  Peasant  and  the  Prince. 
No.  42,  Five  Great  Authors. 
No.  43.  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 


1.50 

.50 
1.50 


Holt. 


Silver  Series  of  English  Classics :  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man  and  Eraay  on  Criticism. 
Joseph  B.  Seabury 

Macaulay-MiltoD-Burke.    Cloth. 

Studies  in  English  and  American  Literature. 
Bell.     Coth.    Teachers'  edition. 
Pupils'  edition. 

The  Cable  Story  Book  Selections  for 
School  Reading,  edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt 
and  Lucy  L.  Cable.  12mo. 

Lobo,  Rag,    and    Vixen.    Ernest     Seton 

Thompson,  with  illustrations  by  the  au- 
thor.   12  mo. 

The  Augustan  Age.  Oliver  Alton.  Edited 
by  Prof.  Saintsbury.    12mo. 

Historical  Tales  From  Shakespeare.  A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch.    12  mo. 

A  Romantic  Triumph.  T.  S.  Osmond  (Saints- 
bury). 

Forms  of  Prose  Literature.  J.  H.  Gar- 
diner. 12mo. 

The  Howells  Story  Book.    Selected  and 
arranged  by  Mary  E.  Burt.  12mo. 

Foundations  of  English  Literature.  Fred 
Louis  Pattee 

Riverside  Literature  Series': 

No.  135.  Chaucer's  Prologue  from  the 
Canterbury  Tales.    Frank  J.  Mather,  Jr.  .15 

No.  136.  Chancer's  Knight's  Tale,  and  the 
.Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  from  the  Canterbury 
Tales.    Frank  J.  Mather,  Jr. 

No.  137.  Four  Books  of  the  Iliad :  I,  IV, 
XXn,  XXIV.    Translated  by  Bryant 

No.  138.  Hawthorne's  Custom  House,  and 
Main  street. 

No.  139.  Howells'  Doorstep  Acquaintance, 
and  Other  Sketches 

No.  140.  Thackeray's  Henry  Osmond  (Quin- 
tuple number.) 

No.  141.  Three  Outdoor  Papers.    Thomas 
'     Wentworth  Higginson 


S.  B.  &  Co. 
A.  &Co. 


.60 

1.50 
1.25 


.60  Scribner's 


.60 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

.60 
1.50 


S.  B.  &  Co. 
H.  M.  &  Co. 


15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.60 

.15 


MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 


Require  Modem  Educational  Apparatus 

SUCH  AS  UP-TO-DATB 

Maps,  Globes,  Charts, 

and  the  thousand  and  one  essentials  that  go  to  make 
up  the  modem  school-room. 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

in  this  line  of  goods.  Have  practical  advanced  educators  in 
charge  of  this  department  of  our  business.  We  absolutely 
control  the  manufacture  and  sale*  of  many  of  the  school-room's 
greatest  conveniences  and  helps.  In  dealing  with  us  you  are 
dealing  with  **  first  hands/'  without  any  intermediary  profits. 

We  publish  a  handsome  94-page  catalogue  describing  the 
latest  improved  timely  school-room  requisites.  Do  you  want 
a  copy  of  this  book  ?  If  so  send  us  your  name,  and  catalogue 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail  without  charge  to  you. 

It  is  a  handsome,  interesting  book  worthy  of  your  attention. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

Eastcf n  Office itU  Fifth  Avenae,  NEW  YORK. 
Western  Office;  94  Wal)ash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
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No.  142.  RiiBkin's  Sesame  and  Lilies  .15  H.  M.  &  Go. 
Ko.  143.  Plutarchs  life  df  Alexander  the 

Great.    North's  translation  .15         " 
The  Book  of  Legends.    Horace   E.  Scad- 

der.  16mo.       ^  .50 
Two  Tragedies  of  Seneca ;  Medea  ;  and  the 
Daughters  of  Troy.    Rendered  into  Eng- 
lish Verse  by  Ella  Isabel  Harris  .75, H.  M.  &  Go. 
Lakeside  Literature  Series  (third  book): 

Myths  of  Old  Greece  in  Story  and  Song.  W.  Pub.  H'se 
First  Steps  With  American  and  British  Au- 
thors.   Blaisdell  .90     A.  B.  G. 
Scotf  s  Talisman  .50 
Scott's  Quentin  Durward  .50         *' 
History  of  English  Literature.    Halleck  1.25         " 
Old  Norse  Stories.    Bradish  .45 
Story  of  Ulysses.    Glarke  .60         " 
Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow         Eaton  &  Go. 
Our  Gountry  in  Poem  and  Prose.    Persons  .50    A.  B.  G. 
Songs  of  All  Lands.    Mathews  .50 
History  of  English  and  American  Litera- 
ture.   (Revised  by  Johnson.)  1.25         " 
Brooks  Primer  of  Literature.    (Revised  by 

Johnson  .35         ** 

Prose  and  Verses  for  Ghildren.    Pyle  M         " 
Dickens'  Tale    of  Two   Gities.)     Eclectic 

School  Readings.)  .50 

Sir  Roger  de  Goverley  Papers.    Baker  .50   Appleton 
Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

Alton  '  .40 

Selections  from  Milton's   Shorter  Poems. 

Nichols  ,  .50         " 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite.    Marshall  .50         '* 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer.    Golby  .45         " 
Julius  Gssar.    (Longmans'  English  Glassies)    .50     Longmans 
The  Swan  Shakespeare  '^ 

Story  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  .10  Werner  Go. 

Four  American  Poets  .50  " 

Four  Famous  American  Writers  .50         " 

Story  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  .10         " 

Story  of  Washington  Irving  .10         " 
Introduction  to  the  Methods  and  Materials 


of  Literary  Griticism.    Gayley  and  Scott 

Representative  Poems  of  Robort  Bums  with 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums.    G.  L.  Hanson 

Old  English  Idvls.    J.  L.  Hall 

Studies  and  Notes  in  Philology  and  Litera- 
ture Vol  VI.    W.  A.  Nielsen 

Letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.    Jas.  A.  Har- 
rison 

Heidi.    H.  B.  Dole 

Seventeenth  Gentury  Lyrics.    F.  E.  Schel- 
ling 

Twelve  English  Poets.    B.  W.  Bellamy 

A  Literary  Map  of  England.    W.  L.  Phelps 

L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso  and  Gomus.    T.  F. 
Huntington 

Julius  Gffisar  (Standard  English  Glassies). 
Henry  N.  Hudson 

The  Ghrist  of  Gynewulf .    A.  S.  Gook. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Dante  So- 
ciety 

Oriole  Stories    M.  A.  L.  Lane 

Welsh's  Publishing  a  Book. 

MacGlintock's    ScoWs    Ivanhoe.    Heath's 
Glassies.    Gloth 

Bronson's  History  of  American  Literature. 

Shakespeare's     King    John.    The    Arden 
Shakespeare.  Edited  by  G.  G.  Moore  Smith 

Plumptre's  Translation  of  Dante 

Harris's  Goethe's  Poems.    With  notes 

Wight's  Gooper's  Last  of  the   Mohicans. 
Heath's  Ehiglish  Glassic  Series 

Shakespeare's      Henry  VHL     The  Arden 

Shakespeare.     Edited  by  D.  Nichol  Smith. 

Wauchope's  Creorge  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

Heath's  English  Glassies  Series 

Studies  in  Dante.    Moore 

Works  of  John  Gower.  Vol  I.  Macaulay 

Moliere.    Gomplete  Works 

Dante.    Divina  Gommedia 

Alfred.    Modem.  English  Version  of  Boe- 
thius.    Sedgfield. 

The  Ganon  of  Ghaucer.    Skeat. 


1.40      Ginn 

.45 
.45 

$1.50 

.75 
.50 

1.20 

1.00 

.15 

.30 

.40 
1.65 

.75 

.33         " 

.'50    D.  G.  H. 


3.10  Clar.  Press 
4.00 

it 

1.50 

« 

1.10 
1.15 

it 
ti 
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i  PHOTOGRAPHS! 


IN 


Ui 


Illustrating  Art,  History,  and  Literature. 


1 2500  SUBJECTS  mE!^ 


ONE  CENT  EACH. 


Send  10  cents  for  catalogue. 


^     EARL  THOnPSON  &  CO., 

f  221  VanderbUt  Square,      -      -      SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 


SENSIBLE  PEOPLE 

Have  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  old-fashioned  rigid 
school  desks  combining  desk  and  seat  in  one.  Pro- 
gressive school  boards  now  seat  their  school-rooms 
with  the  modern 

ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  DESKS 

By  their  use  each  child,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  is  exactly  fitted 
— is  comfortable  and, 
as  a  consequence,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  prop- 
erly  attend  to  his 
studies. 

No  distorted  spines, 
no  deranged  vision,  no 
slamming  of  folding 
seats,  and  the  thousan/d 
and  one  other  objec- 
tions to  ordinary 
school  desks  used  by 
schools  that  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  Especially  adapted  to  all 
kinds  and  characters  of  schools,  from  the  primary  to 
the  advanced  seminary  or  college. 

Don't  Purchase  until  you  have  investigated  the 
claims  we  make  for  this  style  of  seating,  and  have 
looked  over  the  evidence  we  have  to  submit  of  those 
who  have  used  our  desks. 

One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card.  A  moment^s  time  will  address  an 
inquiry  to  us  and  the  return  mail  will  bring  you  our  catalogue,  etc. 

J.  H.  Butler,  Manager,  Sales  Department. 

CHANDLER  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  &  DESK  CO., 

t65  Devooshlfe  Stfeet,  Boiloat  Man. 
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MathematicB. 


W.  &  R. 

.^0      Macm. 

.00 

.60 
.80 

.00 

.36  S.  B.  &  Co. 

.90 
.36 
.75     A.  B.  C. 


2.50 

Holt 

2.75 

A.  B.  C. 

3.00 

« 

2,75 

<( 

3.00 

(i 

.90 

« 

Clar.  Press 

18.40 


High  School  Algebra.    By  A.  1.  Reinhard 
Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,    Books  III 

and  IV.    Smith  &  Bryant 
The  Elements  of  Euclid.    Todhunter  and 

Loney  1 

An  Elementary  Course   of  Mathematics, 

Hall  and  Stevens. 
Elementary  Practical  Mathematics.  Castle 
The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 

Smith  Teachers'  Professional  Library  ] 

First  Steps  in  Arithmetic.    Ella  M.  Pierce 
New  Complete  Arithmetic.    Davis  M.  Sen- 

senig  aind  Robert  F.  Anderson 
Elements  of  Arithmetic.    Ella  M.  Pierce 
Solid  Geometry.  Milne 

^  Cydopediaa  and  DictionarleB 

Young  Folks  Cyclopedia  of  Persons  and 
Places.  Champlin.  Entirely  new  edi- 
tion with  numerous  illustrations.  Leath- 
er.   8mo. 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary,  half  calf 

The  same  (indexed) 

Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary,  half  calf 

The  same,  (indexed) 

Webster's  Pocket  Dictionary.  Morocco. 
Indexed 

New  English  Dictionary        i 

Sanskrit  Dictionary     Monier-Williams 

History. 

Study  of  History  in  Schools.  Committee  of 
Seven  .50      Macm. 

Landmarks  in  English  Industrial  History. 
Warner  1.60 

Topical  Studies  in  American  History.   Allen 

A  History  of  England.    Coman  and  Kendall 

Select  Charters  and  Other  Documents  Illus- 
trative of  American  History.  MacDonald 

A  Short  History  of  the  Expansion  of  the 
British  Empire 

A  Short  History  of  the  United  States.  Chan- 
ning 

Source  Book  of  American  History.    Hart 

Political  Growth  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Sears 

Side  Lights  on  English  History,  Henderson. 

Political  History  of  Europe  Since  1814. 
Seignobos 

Young  People's  History  of  Our  Country.  Ellis 

Tomlinson's  Stories  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion.   Two  Series 

A  History  of  England  from  the  Landing  of 
Julius  CsBsar  to  the  Present  Day.  H.  0. 
Arnold-Foster,  M.  P.    250  illustrations 

Topical  Manual  of  American  Histery.  Smith 

Practical  Questions  in  U.  S.  History.    Davis 

The  United  States  and  Foreign  Powers.  Wil- 
liam E.  Curtis.    12mo. 

A  Short  History  of  Russia.  Mary  Piatt  Par- 
mele.    16mo. 

A  General  History  of  Europe.  Oliver  T. 
Thatcher  and  Ferdinand  Schwill.    12mo. 

The  Constitutional  History  and  Government 
of  the  United  States.    Judson  S.  Landen 

A  History  ef  England  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  academies.    L.  N.  Lamed 

The  New  Era  United  States  History 

Outlines  of  General  History.    Colby 

History  of  New  York  City.    Todd 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Rome.  (Revised 
by  Gre^idge) 

Lancasters  Manual  of  English  History.  (Re- 
vised) 

History  of  Tennessee.    McGee 

Story  of  Philadelphia.    Rhoades 

Stories  of  the  Badger  State.    Thwaites 

Primary  History  of  the  United  States.  Mor- 
ris 


.40 

it 

1.25 

ti 

2.00 

« 

1.00 

tt 

.90 

(t 

.60 

« 

3.00 
5.00 
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Holt 

3.00 
1.00Shewell&Co 

.30 
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2.00 

1 

CaaseU 
P.  &  P.  Co. 

tt 

1.25 

Scribners 

.60 

tt 

tt 

3.00  H.  M.  &  Go. 

1.25 

1.50 
.75 

^       it 

Eaton  &  Co. 

A.  B.  C. 

tt 

1.00 

tt 

1.00 
.75 
.85 
.60 

u 
tt 

tt 
tt 

J.  B.  L.  Co. 

England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Oman 
Summary  of  English  History.    Ra^some 
Queen  Elizabeth.    Creighton 
History  and  Government  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hinsdale 
Four  American  Pioneers  Series 
CsBsar  and  Pompey  in  Greece.  E.  H.  Atherton 
Historical  Atlas,  Part  XXH.    Poole 
Modem  Land  Law.    Jenks 
Historical  Atlas,  Parts  XIH.,  XTV.,  and  XV., 

each 
Great  Britain  and  Hanover.    Ward 
Rulers  of  India  Series.    Barber.    Ed.  S.  L. 

Poole  ( 
Italy  and  her  Invaders,  Vols.  VII.  and  VHI. 

Hodgkin 
Two  Saxon  Chronicles,  Vol.  H.    Earle  and 

Plummer 
History  of  My  Own  Time.    Burnet 

German. 

Commercial  Correspondence  in  German 
English-German    Dictionary    of    Business 

Words  and  Terms 
German  Business  Interviews.  Series  1  and  2 
Macmillan's  German  Series.    Heine's  Prose 
Schiller's  Maria  Stuart 
(Eight  of  the)  Sommermarchen.    Baumbach 
Hauptmann'sDieVersunkeneGlocke.  (Baker) 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhelm.    (Whitney) 
Poll's  German  Prose  Composition 
Supplementary  Exercises  to  Das  Deutsche 

Buch.    Scfairakamp 
Selections  from  Schiller's  Thirty  Years'  War 

(Palmer) 
Suderman's  Frau  Sorge.    (Gruener) 
Materials  for  German  Conversation.    Vos. 
German  Composition  Based  on  Humorous 

Stories.    Wenckenbach 
Journalistic  German.    Prehn 
Heyse's  L'Arabbiata 
Stem's  Geschichten  vom  Rhein 
Wilbrandt's  Der  Meister  von  Palmyra 
Mein  Leben.  J.  Henry  Senger.  Mailing  price 
Answahl  aus  Luther's  Deutschen  Schriften. 

W.  H.  Farrath 
Spanhoofd's     Lehrbuch     der     Deutschen 

Sprache 

Greek. 

Thucydides  Classics. 

Wait's  Orations  of  Lysias.    Text  edition 
Euripides  Hippolytus.    J.  E.  Harry 
Plato.    Burnet.    Paper,  1.25 ;  cloth 

ThuGydide&    Jones.    Paper,  .75 ;  cloth 
Aristophanes.  Hall  and  Geldart. 
(Marchant)    Xenophon,    Histeria    GrsBcea. 
Helps,  etc.,  for  Greek  Verse 
Select  Greek  Comic, Fragments.    Pickard- 
Cambridge 

Latin. 

M.  Tulli  Ciceronis,  Pro.  A.  Cluentio 
Oratio.    Edited  by  W.  Paterson. 
Elementary      Classics.      Virgil.      JEineid. 

Book  XIL    Edited  by  T.  E.  Page. 
Cornelius  Nepoe.    Twenty    Lives.    Edtted 

by  J.  E.  Barss.    Macmillan's  Latin  Series. 
Ovid.    Gleason. 
Dialogues  of  Tacitus.    Gudeman. 

Agricola  of  Tacitus. 

Sallust's    Catiline,  with   parallel   passages 

from  Cicero. 
First  Latin  Reading  Book  and  Grammar. 
Csesar  for  Beginners.    St.  Clair. 
Second  Year  Latin.    Greenough,  D'Ooge  & 

Daniell. 
Homer's  Iliad.    Books  XIX-XXIV.    Edward 

B.  Clapp. 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses.    W.  T  Peck. 
Oxford  Classical  Texts : 
Tactitus.    Bumet.    Cloth. 
Lucretius.    Bailey.    Cloth. 
Appolonius  Rhodius.    Cloth. 
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Macm. 


Holt. 


S.  B.  &  Co. 
A  B.  C. 

J.  B.  L.  Co, 


Philosophy,  Psychology,  Education. 

The  Phyaical  Nature  of  the  Child.    Rowe.  1,00 

The  Peychology  of  Socialism.    Le  Bon.  3.00 

The  Nervous  System  of  the  Child.    Warner.  1.00 

Practical  Study  of  Languages.   Sweet.  1.50 
An  Introduction,  to  the  Study  of  Ethics. 

Prank  Thilley.    12  mo.  1.25   Scribner. 
Psychology  of  Religion.    E.  D.  Starbuch, 

with  preface  by  William  James  1.50            " 

Elements  of  Ethics.    Noah  E.  Davis.  1.60 

Aiken's  Exercises  in  Mind  Training.  1.00 
Lippincott's  Pedagogical   Library.    B.  G. 

Brumbaugh  editor.    (In  Preparation.) 

Education. 

Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values. 

Hanus. 
Methods  of  Knowledge.   Smith. 
The  Logical  Bases  of  Education.    Welton. 
History  of  Education.    Seeley. 
Mind  and  Hand.    Ham. 
American  Public  Schools.    Swett. 
A  History  of  Education.   Thomas  Davidson. 
Method  in  Education.    Roark. 
Stewart  Coe's  First  Days  in  School. 
Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching.  Boyer. 
Thinkmg  and  How  to  Teach  Pupils  to  Think. 

Schaeffer. 
Common  Sense  in  Education.    Bamett. 
Great  American  Educators. 
Heath's  Pedagogical  Library: 
MarwedeFs    Conscious    Motherhood.     The 

unfolding  of  Child  Life  in  the  cradle, 

nursery,  and  kindergarten. 


1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.25 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.25 


Macm. 


A.  B.  C. 


Scribner. 
A.  B.  C. 

J.  B.  L.  Co. 


Scott's  Organic  Education.  The  Correla- 
tion of  history,  literature,  geography 
and  nature  with  detailed  studies. 

Eant  on  Education.  Translated  by  An- 
nette Churton,  with  an  introduction  by 
C.  A.  Foley,  Rhys  Davids. 

Kindergarten. 

Love  and  LaV  in  Child  Training.  Emilie 
Poulsson.     Cloth. 

Story  Telling  with  the  Scissors.  M.  Helen 
Beckwith.    Boards. 

For  Grace  and  Pleasure.  Martha  McC. 
Barnes.    Boards. 

Rainy  Days  and  Sunny  Days.  Kate  Whit- 
ing Patch.    Paper. 

Outline  Course  for  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment of  Summer  Vacation  Schools;  Jen- 
ny B  Merrill.    Paper. 

Einderwelt.  A  Translation  into  German  of 
part  of  the  Stories  and  Talks  contained 
in  Miss  Poulsson's  "  In  the  Child's  World  " 

Practical  Studies  in  Gifts.  Jeannette  Greg- 
ory West. 

Outhnes  for  Child  Study.  Jeannette  Greg- 
ory West. 


1.50       D.  C.  H. 


.75 


1.00     M.  B.  Co. 
.50 
.35 
.25 


.25 


.75 

1.25 

.25 


1.50    Longmans. 
.50   Werner  Co. 


2.50    D.C.H. 


I  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

(EBtabUahed  18fW))»  published  weekly,  at  $  8.00  per  yew,  ia  a  ionrnal  o| 
education  for  superintendents,  pnncipaU,  school  5*:«^w«  J»»2Sf!;^ 
others  who  demre  to  haye  a  oomplefo  account  erf  aU  the  great  move- 
mSSs  in  education.  We  also  publish  The  TsAoms'  IjBTmm;, 
monthly.  Si  a  year;  The  Pbiiiabt  School,  monthly,  ^JH^XjSSz 
oatioSjll  Foinn)AfioH»,^monthly,  Si  •  J2«  ?  O^.^S'S  i^vS2* 
Events),  senri-montldy,  60  cents  a  year ;  Ajumals,  "^"^*hly,  Sl^  yew. 
and  The  Pillotioal  TEkCHB&,  monthly,  80  cents  a  year.  iJsoBoolu  and 
Eds  "r  teachers.  P«onptive  clrOTlar  and  catalog  ftee  E.  L. 
KELLOGG  &  CO.,  81  B.  Nintii  Street,  New  York. 


r^ANGlELEMENTARYJ 
-  DRAWING  BOOKS        ♦ 


I 


The  great  success  of  the  yean 

More  popular  every  month. 

Write  for  circular  showine  new  adoptions  for  1900. 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Bloomsburo,  Pa.,  Oct.  5, 1899. 
I  hare  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  Examined  Nicholses  Graded  Lessons 
in  Arithmetic.  The  plan  deviates  from  the  regulation  or  long  beaten  path. 
Good  pedagogical  sense  appears  upon  nearly  every  page.  The  presentation  of 
new  topics  by  means  of  illustrative  diagrams  and  other  devices,  the  reviews  of 
previously  taught  principles  given  in  connection  with  many  of  the  exercises 
*  *  *  *  cannot  tail  to  recommend  the  books  to  intelligent  school  men  and 
teachers.  To  train  pupils  to  think  I  know  of  no  other  books  on  the  subject  of 
number  equal  to  those  of  the  Graded  Lesson  Series. 

Wm.  NoETLiNG,  Professor-Department  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  Pa. 

Copies  of  Nichols's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic— Books  11  to  Vlil— 
a  boolc  for  each  year — will  be  sent  for  examination  for  15  cents  each. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED, 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,      Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

If  you  will  write  out  a  list  of  school  supplies  you  may  require  and  send  to  us, 
never  mind  how  large  or  small  th«  order  may  be,  we  will  send  by  return  mail 
our  rock  bottom  prices,  which  will  convince  you  of  our  system  of  doing 
business.  We  have  made  it  a  study  for  the  past  thirty-five  years  how  to  cater 
to  the  interest  of  buyers.  We  have  supplied  the  Boards  of  Education  of  New 
York  City  and  Philadelphia  for  twenty-nine  yearsa  nd  most  all  the  leading 
Boards  of  Education  in  the  large  cities,  together  with  the  private  schools, 
colleges,  institutions,  and  academies.  If  you  are  interested,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  serve  you.    Remember  we  are  headquarters  and  manufacttirers. 

N.  Y.  SILICATE    BOOK   SLATE   CO., 

Corner  Vesey  and  Church  Sts.,  New  York. 


DREXELorlNSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE  FOR 
TEACHERS. 

THE  pressing  need  in  connection  witii 
the  new  and  rapid  growth  of  com- 
mercial education  in  the  public 
schools  and  academies  of  this  country  is 
thoroughly  trained  teachers.  To  meet  this 
demand,  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  com- 
mercial branches  has  been  organized  in  the 

Department  of  G)mmerce  and 
Finance,  Drexel  Instttute  j^  ^ 

The  Course  includes  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy, History  of  Commerce,  Commercial 
Law,  Banking  and  Finance,  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  Languages,  in  addition  to 
the  practical  subjects  of  Book-keeping, 
Accounting,  and  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  essential  to  a  complete 
commercial  education. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  two  years' 
expenence  in  general  teaching,  or  have 
been  graduatea  from  a  normal  school  of 
approved  standing. 

The  Course  can  be  completed  in  one  year. 
Circulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  Instttute. 

James  MacAlister,  LL.D., 
President, 


BLACKBOARD   STENCILS 

are  the  cheapest,  handiest,  mos*  sattrf^ 
tory  means  of  illnstration  in  sohooL  Our 
list  comprises  over  600  saUeots.  Send  10 
cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  yon^o 
sainplew  for  tnal— a  map  of  North  America 
and  a  drawing  or  langnage  lessons-to- 
gether with  catalog  containing  complete 
Ust. 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  6i  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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IF  YOU  TEACH  THE 


I  COnnERCIAL  BRANCHES  j 

You  should  investigate  the  merits  of  this  list.  Each  of  the  following  books 
has  a  wide  sale  to  the  best  high  schools  of  the  country,  and  no  better 
results  can  be  obtained  from  any  books.  Correct  in  methods— accurate  in 
results— they  lighten  the  burden  of  the  teacher  and  inspire  the  pupil 


Soo«r-#C««^iivo— <Theory  Method), 
from  the  grammar  icnool  up. 


.   Four  books  adapted  to  public  schools  of  all  grades 
Some  for  single  entry,  some  for  double. 


Sooir-  #C««^iJiro— (PraoHoal  Method).  A  live  praoiioal  work,  written  with  special  ref er- 
'enoe  to  high  school  needs.  A  new  work,  strictly  up  to  date.  Entries  made  from 
vouchers. 

Bumimmmm  AmtrHMmrio— The  only  Commercial  Arithmetic  that  follows  the  inductive 
plan  and  presents  the  subject  as  it  is  presented  in  the  office.    A  good  list  of  problems 

OoMMMROiAL  I.4IV— Tliis  IB  uow  the  most  widely  sold  book  of  its  kind  on  the  market 
Filled  with  practical  cases  or  illustrations.  Adapted  to  any  State.  An  easy  book 
to  teach  ana  in  which  to  interest  pupils. 

S#foifT##iiJirc    

one  the  Munson. 


-Two  modem  up-to-date  books,  one  presenting  the  Pitman  svstem  and 
Both  boolcs  represent  the  latest  methods  in  teaching  the  subject. 


We  also  have  text-books  on  other  commercial  branches  such  as  Tvpe- 
writing,  Spelling,  Writing,  and  Parlimentary  Law.  At  this  season  ot  the 
year  many  teachers  and  school  ofiScers  are  seeking  the  most  suitable  books 
on  these  subjects  with  a  view  to  their  adoption  for  next  year's  work.  We 
solicit  the  correspondence  of  all  such,  and  a  Catalogue  and  full  informa- 
tion will  be  sent  to  all  mentioning  name  of  school  with  which  connected. 

▲DDBX8B 

POWERS  &  LYONS, 

7  Monroe  Siieet,  CHICAGO.  1133  Broadway.  NEW  YORK. 


i 


J 


LEADING  SCHOOL  TEXTS. 

SOUTHWORTH'S  ESSEHTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

A  two-book  series,  in  harmony  with  modem  methods. 

SOITTHWORTH  &  GODDARD^S  FIRST  LESSOH S  IH  LANGUAGE 

and  ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR. 

A  complete  course  in  English  from  the  third  grade  to  the  High  School 

EIXIS'S  TOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

One  of  the  best.    Comprehensive.   Fascinating. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  ROUND-HAND  VERTICAL  WRITING. 

Characterized  by  artistic  Excellence  and  Simplicity. 

TILDEN'S  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

For  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Buainees  Colleges. 
For  /iiU  parUetOan  eoneemino  ani/  of  th€  abom  ttxU  write  to 

THOMAS  R.  SHEWELL  &  CO., 

BOSTON.  NEW  TOBK.  •••  CHICAGO. 

REED  &  KELLOGG'S 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR 

BY  THE  AUTHORS  OF 

Graded  Lessons  in  English,      |      Higher  Lessons  in  English, 

Is  in  Press  for  Immediate  Publication 


MAYNARD,  MERRILL,  &  CO., 

29-33  East  19TH  Street,  ....  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 

MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Incorpocated  t85I. 


gTRICT  mutuality 
observed  in  distribu- 
tion of  surplus*  Each 
poliqr-liolder^  under  all 
circumstances^  receives 
the  amount  to  which  he 
is  justly  entitled»» 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR 

EXPLAINING 
CONTRACT 


GRAMMAR 


McHSN&T'S 

PsAoncAL  Lessons 

Ain>  EXEBOISKS  IN 

This  is  a  technical  grammar,  by  a  practical 
teacher,  intended  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  the  common  schools. 

It  contains  ample  exercises  in  illnstratiye  and 
constractiYe  work  to  give  pnpils  a  knowledge  of 
correct  forms  and  lead  them  into  habits  of  ocnrect 
usage. 

It  gives  ^*  cautions  "  respecting  some  incorrect 
expressions  that  are  freqnently  heard  but  con* 
tains  no  eo^retoes  in  fdlu  syntax. 


SUPPLEMEN  TARY  READERS, 

LAKESIDE    "JiJIlS*^ 

CZcwics  ^*  which  will  cultivate  the  ear  for  the 
music  of  verse,  and  will  iiimvXoit  Ou  imaoination. 

Mailing  Price 
Book  I— Fables  and  Rbyncs,      -      Cloth,  80  cts. 
Book  n— Polk-Story  and  Verse,      -      ''     40  cts. 
Large  type^  superb  illuetratione. 


TUB  WOBOS  07 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

A  supplementary  reader.    370  pages;  cloth; 
illustrated.   Mailing  price,  66  cents. 


Western  Publishing  House, 


cniCAao. 


TIE  "lOf  TO  TUCI"  SERIES. 

A  library  of  the  best  modem  methods.  Uniform 
in  sise,  style  and  binding  7H  x  S^  inches  in  siae. 
Flexible  cloth  covers,  very  durable,  with  hand^ 
some  stamp.   The  following  are  now  ready  r 

NO. 

1— Kellogg's  How  to  Manage  Busy  Work  -  ••95 
S-Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Botany  -  -  .S5 
8  •Latter's  How  to  Teach  Paper  Folding  -  .95 
4— Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Beading  -  -  .IS 
5— Kellogg's  How  to  Make  Charts  -  -  .95 
»— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Minerals  -  -  .95 
7— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds  -  -  -  .95 
a— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds  and  Beetles  .95 
9— Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Fractions  -  .95 
lO-How  to  Teach  day  Modeling  -  -  -  .95 
11— Seeley'sHow  toTeach  Primary  Arithm6tio.9  5 

Write  us  for  special  terms  for  the  set  on  the  in- 
stallment plaA  of  payment.  An  agent  wanted  in 
every  town-«  set  can  be  sold  to  every  teacher. 

E.LEELL066AC0.,61E.9thSt,I.T. 


JC^   INVESTIGATE 
If      THOROUGHLY       , 

t  BEFORE  YOU  PURCHASE  A  nPEWRfTEB. ' 

The  5MITH  Premier 

WfiJ  meat  your  ^pprovd^d5  n  fully 
meets  requirements  at  emrypmt 

:ART  CATALOGUE  FORJHEA5Km<i. 

The  Smith  PRf mier  TrpfWRiTER  Ca 


i^^ 


^h'i 
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III. 


NEW  m  STANDARD  TEXTBOOKS 


THE  MOTHER  TONGUH 

Stxtdies  vk  English  Lanqtaqe  and  Graitmab.  By  Geobge  L\man 
EiTTBEDOfr  and  6arah  Louise  Aknold.  Book  I,  LeBsona  in 
Speaking,  Reading,  and  Writing  En^jlish.  Clotb,  3^0  pages,  illofi- 
trated  For  introduction,  45  cents.  Book  II,  An  Elementary 
English  Grammar.    Cloth,  881  pages.    For  introduction,  60  cents. 

This  is  a  oontinuous  and  complete  course  in  English  for  grammar 
schools  The  books  present  many  striking  features  and  pn^mifie  to 
work  a  decided  imprOTement  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  They 
will  be  of  interest  to  every  teacher. 

CYR'S  READERS,  I  to  V. 

These  readers  are  based  on  the  lives  acd  writings  of  great  American 
and  English  authors.    There  are  American  and  Spanish  editions* 

LONG '5  WAYS  OF  WOOD  FOLK 

Here  are  stories  of  "wild  animals!  The  xeiry  things  thnt  appeal  to 
every  child.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland  and  WixLiiVM 
Hamilton  Gibson.    For  introduction,  50  cents. 

EDDY'S  FRIENDS  AND  HELPERS 

A  book  telling  how  horses,  dogs,  birds,  and  other  animals  are  friends 
and  helpers  to  man.  One  hundred  illustrations.  For  introduc- 
tion, 60  cents. 

LANE'S  ORIOLE  STORIES 

In  this  collection  of  nature  stories  a  good  working  vocabulary  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  words  is  introduced  with  an  average  of  three 
new  words  in  each  lesson.    For  introduction,  38  cents. 

THE  FINCH  FIRST  READER 

FoUowlng  the  plan  outbned  in  the  Primer,  the  *^  Finch  First  Read- 
er" presents  carefully  graded  lessons  appropriate  to  the  seasons. 
of  the  year.   For  introduction,  80  cents. 


SECOND  YEAR  LATIN  BOOK 

Edited  by  Gbebnouoh,  D'Ooge,  and  Daniell.  This  book  presents, 
first,  a  carefully  graded  course  in  easy  Latin,  as  a  preparation  for 
Cflssar,  followed  by  a  selected  course  of  reading  taken  from  the 
seven  books  of  the  Gallic  war  in  place  of  the  first  four  books  in 
their  entirety.    For  introduction,  $  1 .  25. 

WENTWORTH  AND  HILL'S  PHYSICS 

This  is  a  deductive  text-book  in  physics  for  high  school  classes. 
The  text  states  facts,  principles,  and  laws  in  the  clearest  possible 
manner,  which  are  to  be  vitrtficd  in  easily  performed  experiments. 
It  represents  a  return  to  saner  methods  of  science  teaching.  For 
introduction,  $M5. 

WENTWORTH'S  aEOMETRY.     Revised 

The  revision  of  this  book  is  a  definite  improvement.  The  original 
exercises  are  new  and  carefxilly  graded,  and  the  figures  in  solid 
geometry  give  the  pupil  just  enough  assistance.  Its  treatment 
of  the  Theory  of  Limits  is  unexcelled-    For  introduction,  $1.25. 

MEYERS'  ROHE:  ITS  RISE  AND  FALL 

A  comprehensive  history  of  Rome,  by  Professor  P.  V.  N.  Metebs, 
written  in  his  picturesque  style  and  pOEsessing  all  the  scholarly 
excellences  of  his  other  histories,    {Nearly  ready. ) 

DAVIS'  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

A  book  that  brings  the  subject  within  natural  and  definite  limits. 
The  illustrations,  maps,  and  diagrams  are  of  genuine  value.  It 
is  both  scholarly  and  interesting..  For  introduction,  $l.ii5. . 

CAIRNS'  INTRODUCTION  TO  RHETORIC 

This  is  the  briefest  and  clearest  text-book  in  Rhetoric  that  has  ap- 
peared for  many  years,  and  can  be  profitably  studied  in  the  early 
part  of  the  high  school  course.    For  in  trod  notion,  90  cents. 


QINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CniCAQO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


COLUMBUS 


LONDON 


The  5adler-Rowe 
=  =  Commercial 
=    =  Publications 

are  modern  in  method  :  Labor 
saving  and    progress-making. 


Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping. 

"The  Budget  System  for  Grammar  and  Hi>;h  Schools." 
Containing  ihe  distinctly  original  educational  methods  of 
,  its  author  has  won  adoptions  in  schools  in  every  state  fon 
the  coming  year  by  sheer  superiority  and  merit.  Cost  low. 
Easy  to  teach.    Send  for  full  information. 

Sadler's  Commercial  and  Essentials  of  Arithmetics 

are  standard. 

Richardson's  Commercial  Law, 
English-Concspondcnce,  By  w.  w.  earnest. 
Lbter's  Writing  Lessons, 

Billing's  Synthetic  Shorthand,  Graham-Pitmanic, 
New  Method  Speller, 

Are  all  widely  used  books  of  distinctiDe  merit. 

Full  Particulars,  Cataldgue,  and  Price  List  sent  to  Teachers 
and  School  Officers  only. 

Depositories:  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  lead- 
ing cities.    Correspondence  solicited. 


Sadler=Rowe  Co., 


Baltimore,  Md. 


!?fWW!!f!?f!!f1tf!!f1tf!!T!?n!f!!f!!t!!f1!f!ff1!f!!T1tf 


TELEPHONES 


THK  MOST  PERFECT  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
EVER  OFFERED  IN  THE  TELEPHONE  LINE. 
SYSTEMS  ADAPTED  TO  EVERY  POSSIBLE 
REQUIREMENT  NO  LARGE  SCHOOL  CAN 
AFFORD  TO  BE  WITHOUT  THIS  MEANS  OF 
COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  DEPART- 
.      ME  NTS. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Further  Information, 

COUCH  &  SEELEY  CO., 

TELEPHONE  MANUFACTURERS, 


22  Summer  Street 


BOSTON.  MASS. 
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A  NUMBER  °^  RECENT  SUCCESSES 

jrTHIN  "'^'"IBNERSERrr'^^  SCHOOL  READING^': 

in  valb_  ^  .  c  by  tht  pi  i*  tjf  fh^r  fn!:  iv'Tur  rcma....^,,  .,.,. 

Ernest  Sctofi  Thomptson  ''LOBO,  RAG,  AND  VI>:._  irh  pictures  ot 

NlmH  V  ho  follower!  of  last  year  knows  *•  WILD  ANIMALS  I  HAVE 

KNO^  ^  to  be  lui*  o!  a  .  n.     Tb^ 

h  Ihe  " CABLE  STORY  BOOK**  ( i2mo,  6oc.,  rrf>,  ^rlrctrd  from  tbc  s 
(^ble^  and  edited  b>'  Mai^  E.  Burt  and  Lucy  L.  Cable  ic  of  kU 

American  a«!ht'  has  often  b<:cn  remarked.     But  nc 


mat  ch:*  •  '  * 

:  menliun    _        u^  ^^^^^^,  *^;; 

i  Irom  a  tbird  reader  flow  fti  use  in  the  school  of  A 
but  it  abotinaii  v^Hth  the  inlcrcst  and  fascination  4ttarbtog  in  i 

The  fourth  edition  of  Gordy's  -VHISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
r,f^;M«  n    ^-iptcron  ^-^^  ^-  "^-^»    ^nericaa  War,     It  is  fully  n^^  '  -  ^ly 
-ill  Die  t  n*.  together  with  a  ^rt  y 

pedai^o^ical  help  to  lead  the  student. 

pahltfthrrs  that  every  ti-achrr  who  sees  this  brief  advertisemeni  should 
wru';  ['-•^K'tu  nil  luL.cr  .iUi.'-rni^atjoti  about  thcs€  baoks.  ' 


linn,  hL  _ 

OF  ITHACA'^ 
It  not  onl; 
hcru 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER^S  SONS  :  :  New  York  and  Chicaga 


AVonographs  on  Teaching 


ENGLISH: 

L     Mcittodi  of  Teaching  Ncndi. 
II    Editoj  EnglUh  daisies. 

III.  Methods  of  Teacfilnj  Rhetoric. 

IV.  The  Text*Booli  on  Composthon  and  Rhd" 

By  KPT^r.-i    M.    h 

FRENCH: 

I.  The  Tcachinj  of  El'  cb* 

II.  french  Proft  Compoiitioa 

ByAiTLf  rj4iiiie.LLe;Twt6irr. 

ECONOMICS: 

I.    Economics  as  a  Study  m  Stmndary  Schools. 

IL  Methods  of  Teadilnj  Eeonofnles  in  SecoDdary  SduioU, 

By    IlrKllY    W»    I'HUH'TnS. 

MATHEMATICS: 

I.  TKc  Tcwliinj  of  EkmcnU/y  Arlthi>   : 

By 

LATIN : 

I.  Rnt  rear  Utin  Wortu   By  E, 


HELPS  /jV 

MANAGEMENT  AND  DISCIPLINE. 


Hugfi 

r 


I  bintUmTf  Mke.: 


n 


II V  J  \Mi  S 


pllti«^    Thin  if  N<».  :<  bf  tho  T«Mttan^ 

Kellorfi:'s  School  Management. 


^«y  w  Iff. 


SCOTT.  FORESMAN  &  COMPANY. 

3ra*38S  W^uh  AT#aue.  Chicago. 


Fitch's  Art  of  Securing  Attention. 


1  ojJM-m;  » + 


E.  L.  h ,  &  CO..  fit  1?.  9th  St.,  W.  Y, 


THE 


SCHOOLjOUR 

•N  EW  YOR  KANDGHICAGO 


VOLUME  LXI..  No.  2. 
$2.00  A  YEAR,  6  CENTS  A  COPY. 


JULY  14,  IQOO. 


6i  B.  9th  8U  New  York. 
a67  WalMth  At..  Cklc^io,  111. 


TWO  ffEW  BOOKS 

Markwick  and  Smith's  True  Citi- 
zen :  Ho^¥  to  Become  One 

60  Cents 

A  aupplementarj  reader  which  teaches  children  th^  higher 
aspects  of  eitizenship,  both  moral  and  ethical,  and  shows  how 
a  well  rounded  manhood  and  a  citizenship  of  the  highest  type 
may  be  produced.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  treating 
respectively  of  the  Child,  the  Yonth,  the  Man,  and  the  Citizen. 

Krout's  Alice's  Visit  to  the 
Ha^vaiian  Islands 

49  Cents 

This  book  describes  the  imaginary  journey  of  a  little  girl 
who  travels  with  her  parents  to  Hawaii,  and  who  sees  the 
Islands  as  they  are  here  described.  A  vivid  picture  is  given  of 
stomge  objects,  of  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  and  of  the  beautiful  and  luxuriant  flowers  and  foliage. 
Few  books  are  so  interesting  and  instructive  to  young  children. 


For  supplementary  reading  these  books  ha^e  no  superiors. 
Copies  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  prUe  ,\w\.\ 

AMERICAN  BOOK   COMPANY 


New  YerU 


Cincinnati 


Chicago    .*.     Boaton 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTF  COMPANY 


LIPPINCOTT'S 
NEW  ARITHHETIC 


J.  Moi^an  OawIiiiSy  AJM. 


IN  THREE  BOOKS 

MENTAL     ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL 


^E  very  co^rdial  recognition  given  this  series  of  Arithmetics  en- 
courages the  publishers  to  believe  that  these  books  meet  the 

demand  for  Arithmetical  text-books  which  will  prepare  pupils 
for  business  life  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  contribute  in  fullest 
measure  to  the  discipline  of  their  mental  powers — a  thing  too  fre- 
quently overlooked  in  the  preparation  of  school  text-books. 

The  Elementary  book  of  this  series  was  prepared  with  special 
reference  to*  the  needs  of  that  numerous  class  of  pupils  whose  school 
attendance  does  not  extend  beyond  the  lower  grammar  grades.  It  is 
the  most  complete  book  of  its  grade  published.         ' 

VERY  LIBERAL  TERMS  ON  INTRODUCTION  ORDERS 


Correspondence  cordially  invited, 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

634  Chestnut  Street        -        *        -         PHILADBLPHIA 


r 


TWO  UNDIVALLED  SESIES  OF  SCHOOL  fiEADEDS 


i         The  Rational  Method  in  Reading 

7         By  Edward  G.  Ward,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
I  Brooklyn  Borough,  N.  Y.,  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 

X  the  Lessons  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Ken  yon  Warner. 

I         Leads  Rapidly  tQ  Independent  and  Intelligent  Beading. 

4         Prfmer.    Material:  Conversations       ....    36Geat8 
Fifft  Reader*    Material :  Conversations  and  Stories      36  cents 
Second  Reader*    Material:  Stories  and  Poetry,    Lit- 
erary and  Ethical        -    44  cents 

ThM  Reader.    Material:  Stories  and  Poetry,    Lit- 
erary and  Imaginative        43  cents 

Manual  of  Instttiction  for  Teachers 36  cents 

PfMMiellc  Cards*  First  Set— To  accompany  tfic  Primer,  36  eenls 
Second  Set— to  acoomfftny  the  First  Reader,  48  cents)  Third 
Set —to  accompany  ths  Second  Reader,  36  cents. 


Stepping  Stones  to  Literature 

By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston, 

Mass.,  and  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Newark,  N.J. 

A  superb  series  of  8  Readers,  beautifully  illustrated ;  creating 
literary  and  artistic  taste. 

A  First  Reader 30  cents 

A  Second  Reader 40  cents 

A  Third  Reader 60cenU 

A  Fottfth  Reader  ....  60  cents 

A  Reader  for  Fifth  Grades      -  -  60  cents 

A  Reader  for  Sixth       «<         .       .       -  60eenU 

A  Reader  for  Seventh  "         -       -       -  60  cents 

A  Reader  for  Higher     ^         -       -       -  60centa 

For  schools  desiring  only  a  Five  Reader  Series^  a  special  Fifth 
Reader  has  been  prepared,    75  cents* 


♦ 

t 

\ 


\        BOSTON 


CORRESPONDENCE  COR DI ALL  V  INVITED, 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


NEW  YORK:  29-33  East  t9th  Sbeet. 


I 

:OMPANY,  Publishers,  \ 

East  J9th  Street*  CHICAGO         X 
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Bloomsburo,  Pa.,  Oct.  5, 1899. 
I  have  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  examined  Nichols's  Graded  Lessons 
in  Arithmetic.  The  plan  deviates  from  the  regulation  or  long  beaten  path. 
Good  pedagogical  sense  appears  upon  nearly  every  page.  The  presentation  of 
new  topics  by  means  of  illustrative  diagrams  and  other  devices,  the  reviews  of 
previously  taught  principles  given  in  connection  with  many  of  the  exercises 
»  ♦  ♦  ♦  cannot  fail  to  recommend  the  books  to  intelligent  school  men  and 
teachers.  To  train  pupils  to  think  I  know  of  no  other  books  on  the  subject  of 
number  equal  to  those  of  the  Graded  Lesson  Series. 

Wm.  NoETLiNG,  Professor  Department  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  Pa. 

Copies  of  Nichols'5  Graded  Lessons  in  Aritiimetic— Books  11  to  Vlli— 
a  iM)ok  for  each  year— will  be  sent  for  examination  for  15  cents  each. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED, 

THOMPSON.  BROWN  &  COMPANY,      Boston,  New  York.  Chicago. 


-TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S   THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

Ck)odt3rpe-WdlI«nted-FineBap«--Half-  New  Oopyriffht  btrodiietioii»-New  T^pfr- 
Leaiher  Bindiiiff-.01oth  SidM-Prioe  Bednoed  Good  Paper-WeU  Bonnd-OonYexdent  for  fhe 
to  $1.80,  postpaid.   Send  for  sample  pages.        |  Pooket-Price,  postpaid,  60  oents  each. 

^  ^^"^^^^^  }  David  McKay,  Publhlief,  1022  Marfcct  St,  Pfii!^A>tpl^ 


MODERN 
APPARATUS 

For  the  Teaching  of  ^Physics. 


MODERN 
METHOD 

Of  Condudiiij  Our  Busimsf. 


L  E.  KNOn  APPARATUS  CO., 

16  Ashburton  Place.  Boston.  Mass. 


Educational  Foundationstj» 

for  1899-1900  will  provide  courses  of  Reading  for  Teachers' 
Reading  Circles,  Educational  Clubs,  Teachers'  Meetings 
and  for  individual  study.  Its  field  will  be  broadened  and  it 
will  provide  courses  in 

PEDAGOGY  GENERAL   CULTURE 

For  the  last  year  in  the  century  the  course  will  cover 

tQTH   OBNTURY   REDAQOQY  IQtm    OBNTURY   HISTORY 

I9TM    OBNTURY  UTBRATURB 

Those  two  great  books,  Hughes'  "  Mistakes  in  Teaching,"  and  Hughes'  "  How  to 
Keep  Order,"  will  be  published  complete  in  one  number.  For  terms  and  samples,  address 
E.  L.  KELLOGG  A  CO.,  61  East  Nhith  Street,  New  York 


BULLCX2C  &  a^NSHAW 

528  Arch  Street*  PhlTacfelphfa. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Sole  Agento  for  DreTerlu^s  Saxon  Filter  Fapen 


Gonplete 

Labontofi 

Oitflts. 


Fun  Oatilognes  famished  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 
mSTABUSHBD  tBOl, 

EIIiER  &  AMEND, 

205-2II    Third   Ave., 
NEW  YORK. 

EverythiM:  necessary 
for  the  Cnemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


Clfcalafs 
Fine. 


I  ta  tverf  Hent  and  School* 


ifingoi 


mitfttUmL    SaTesitsoostintfaasa^ 
lead.  GIeuiJy,cociYeiiient,i]8efaL 

Hade  omly  by  A.  B.  DICK  COnPANY, 

lii-lM  bi*  •!.,  CUiH*.      41  lasM  81.,  V«w  T«ifc. 


.^ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 

FURNISHING 

'65  5«  Ave,  N.Y.    CO. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

is  Just  issoed.  No  such  fine  catalog  of  teachers' 
pooks  was  ever  before  issaed.  It  describes  the 
best  boc^  on  Methods,  Pedagogyi  Becitations 
andDialogs,  Qoestions  and  Answers,  Supplement- 
ary Beading,  Blackboard  Stencils,  )to.,  etc. 

looiMges.   ItisfreetoaUiBtsrestad.    WrNeas 
If  yoa  weald  like  It. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.  61 E.  9th  SL.  N.  Y. 


All  StyUa 
All  atatioaera 


A  pointed  criticism^  if  necessary,  should  be  made  with  the  two  points  of  an 

Csterbrook  Pen  -^^ass* 

The  point  of  this  is  that  these  pens  are  perfect  in  finish  and  in  every  respect. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  ^it^^^l: 


Terk. 
J. 
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TEACHERS*    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS'  CO-OKDAUVE  ASSOOAIION, 

EsiabUshid  ly  years.      129  AudUorium  Buildinj{»  Chicago.      Posiitons  Filled,  4,000. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

8B5D  TO  ANT  OV  THBSfl  ADDmXBSBS  VOS  AOBHOT  ICAHVAL,  FEBX. 

4  AdibortonFL,  BoBlon,  MM8.,  8.^8  Wsbaah  Ay.^Chioaso.IlL  IMFifth  Ay..  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
ffi  Kioff  8t.lfe8t,  Toronto,  Can.  790  Cooper  Bldff.,I>enYer,  Odo.  4«0OanrottBldg..SanFranoiwx>,  CaL 
1606  £%,  Ave.,  Wa8hington,D.  0.  414  0entii]T  Hlag..Miimeftpoli8.  586  StimaonBlk.,  Los  Angeles,  GaL 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


K.  F.  POSTER,  Manager. 


SO  Bromfleld  Street,  BoBton. 

Telephone,  Boston  77S'9, 


HARLAN  P.  PRENOH*^  Manager.  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


EttabUBhed  fourteen  yean.  Largest  and  beet 
known  Ageno/  in  the  West  Y<^<3<^o1m  '^  S®I>- 
tember  in  Coueges,  Normal  SchoolB,  Academies. 
High  Schools,  Pablic  Schools,  etc  Prnmipi 
«,rTice  gnara«teed.    M««d  o^»^ejlfree. 


CBNTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  B.  14tk  St..  New  Yeck 


OlAestandlMstkiiewBiiiV.S.    Est.  1855 


PENNSYLVANIA  (  2p«?*"  "  •^«7.  "***^  .  Swcesa-  ^  a  „_„^-^_ 

cmir'AT'irkMAl     i^  teachers  seeking  positioiis  or  f  Aucniuwn, 
DiftirEViT  5  promotion  are  wanted  Immediately  f        Penn. 

BUREAU  I  for  faU  vacancies.  ^ 

ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Bureau.        ^SSTISLS^t. 

H.S.  KBLLOaa,  Manager,  6i  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN  "^  .^f!!gPi:iV!^"^ 


SEND  FOB  OATALOGXJE. 


3Bast  Uth  Street, 
Eew  York. 


PCRF-CTION  WRITJK'G  CRAYOV  N^  312 


For  School  Crayons  of  all  kinds  we  haye  THE  BEST. 
We  are  now  offering  something  new~ 


Ok  Perfection  Scbool  erayon 


These  crayons  are  put  up  either  for  paper  or  blackboard 
ose.  The  inserted  cat  represents  how  thepackage  loeks. 
They  are  of  the  Tery  best  qnaUty  made,  satisfaction 
gnaranteed.  This  crayon,  for  writing  parposesjs  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  primary  school  and  the  Vertical 
Hand  Writing  System.  Oar  Wax  Crayons  are  pat  ap  in 
gross  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colors.   Write  for  samples 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 

600-617  Eastern  Arenae,  LYNN,  MASS 


The  ^  Floral  ^  Record 

is  a  plant  record  arranged  for  analysis,  description, 
and  drawing.  Most  other  plant  records  cost  so  much 
that  teachers  can  not  use  them  in  their  classes  in 
botany.  This  little  book  contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the  whole  class  can  be  sup- 
plied at  a  small  cost.  Price,  15  centi.  Write  for 
terms  for  introduction.*.  .*.  .-.  .*.  .'.  .'.  .*.  /.  .*.  /.     .  .-. 

E.   L.   KELLOGG  &  CO.,  ei  East  9th  Street,  New  York. 


AMIEICAV  AID  fOKHeS 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introdiices  to  CoUc^.. 
Sapedor  Professors, 
TatorB,and  OovemeL- 

ment  of  Instruction ;    

Schools  to  Parents.   Call  on  or 

Hb&  M.  J.  YouKa-Fm;TOir, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers'  Agency, 

88  UnoK  Squibb,  Nbw  Yobx. 

T*!!  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradnates 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges, 
schools,  and  families.  Adyises  parents  abont 
schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avbmus,  New  Yobk. 

INTERSTATE 

TBACHBR5*  ASSOCIATIONe 

Professors,  Principals,  Eindergartners,  Grade 
and  Special  Teachers  famished  to  Colleges, 
Schools,  and  Families.  Haboabbt  H .  PxMTLAirD, 
Manager,  640  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Entirely  SPANISH— Wltfcont  a  Master. 

"PITMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SPANISH  (HUnilAR, 
AND  C0NVBR8ATI0N." 

The  latest  and  most  snccessfiil  method,  gives 
imttated  pronunciation,  and  eoptoiM  Tocabmaries. 
107  pages,  paper  boards,  40c.;  doth,  50c.,  postpaid. 

ISAAC  nnCAE  ft  S0E8,13VnloB8«  ,E  T. 
P%MUh€n  t^fih€  **CowipM€  Pkonographie  Inttruetor," 


SCHOOL  BELLS 

Purest  copper  and  tin  only, 
lIcSaAIS  BELL  fOVIBRY 


UNIVBBSITY 

and  OOIXEOK 

BBIXS. 

Terms,  etc.,  free. 
-    Baltifliere,lld. 


SPllDIIIG'S  ITIIETIG  UDMRT 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

No.      - 
8  Indian  Glabs  and  Dumb  Bells.        tCampbeU 
6  How  to  Play  Lawn  Tuinis.   By  Champion 

S9  Exercises  with  Palley  Weights.  H.S.Ander« 

Hon. 

78  PlijTffical  Traioing  j^implifled.  No  At^paratos. 

88  HiDw  fa  Train  Properly, 

84  The  Cujo  of  the  Body. 

9t  Warmnn't!  Imhan  Cinb  Kierciaed. 
101  OtHc^ml  CnxiiKjt  G^ido, 
108  Gru Qiid  T tiiii lA ing. 
104  Tli^  Grftdinif  "f  G/mnAntif!  Exercise^), 
loe  Rnks  for  Bftdkel  BvAl  for  Women, 

Pricet  lo  ds  per  copy*  postpaid 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK.   CHICAGO.   DENYEB. 


CENTRAL  ^  CORRESPONDENCE 

rni  I  FHF  We  Teach  by  Maa  Six  Coorses 
V/ULLCUC.  Only,Tia:lorBialCemrse,|4.SO; 
Schecl  Coarse.  $4.50 ;  BeiA-KeefiBg  Coarse,  $7.00; . 
Zoelogy,  $5.00;  Botany,  $5.00;  Phllesephy, 
$5.00.  Dont  yo«  need  one  or  more  of  these 
Coarses?  DmiOMAS  GRANTED.  All  coorses 
are  for  a  term  of  18  weeks.  We  famish  all  neces- 
sary books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

SCOTT  BTTBR,  Fres.  C.  C.  C,  PalaiTra,  Hi 

RINDERGARTEN  KORMAL  DEFT. 
ETHICAL  CUIiTURE  SCHOOLS. 

109  W.  64th  Street.   Two  years' coarse. 
Opens  Oct.  1st.    Circnlar  sent  on  application. 


M A6EMT  WAMTED 

in  every  County  and  every 
City  in  the  United  States 
for  Kellogg's  Teachers' 
Libraries.  Terms  Liberal. 
Write  at  once.'.*.'  •.'.'.•.•  .'.' 

B.  L.  KBLLOaa  &CO.,  Pitbiishers 

•1  a  9tk  Stnet.  New  Yotfe. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when 
communicating  with  advertisers. 
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1  PRANG  ELEMENTARY  ii 
DRAWING  BOOKS 

The  great  success  of  the  year. 

More  popular  every  month. 

Write  for  circular  showing  new  adoptions  for  1900. 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


JOSEPH  GILLOn'S  STEEL  PENS 

THE  STANDARD  PKN8  OF  THE  WORLD 

POR  8CHOOI«  WORK  OP  AIJ,  SORTS  : 

804  E.  F^  404,  803, 601  E.  F.,  851,  and  1047  (HULHSCRIFT). 

POR  THH  MODERN  V9RTICAI,  WRITING : 

1045  nrEBTICULAB),  1046  (TEBTI6RAFH)  and  1047  (MULTISGBIFr)* 
Also  the  latest  nnniber8^1065, 1066, 1067. 

MOST  DURABLE.      MOST  ECONOMIC. 

Aooelerated  mroffreM  is  a  MtTiiiflr  of  timie ;  Oillott'a  Pens  pay  for 
thaznselves  by  the  timie  thmy  MtTS. 

JowPH  Gii,i.oTT  &  Sons,  91  John  Strbkt,  New  Yomc 

OUR  TIMES 

A   SEMI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OR  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


TIMES 


WnCHOKTHH 


iffaf  sS^ 


MlilWteNhl 


•i^ii  Jm  «^  I*  Nm 


Th«  plan  si  thlf  paper  U  to  gfl  v«— 

(1)  A  clear,  ooBdeoMd.  and  Impartial  acaonnt  of  the  Lead  lag  Byenta  of 
the  Heath. 
(J)  The  InperCaat  laventloiis  and  DIaooverlea. 

(3)  Intereatlag  Qeographlcal  ruterlal. 

(4)  Anawers  te  Qaeatlona  of  Oenenil  Interaat,  relatlag  to  theae  and  klB< 
dred  mattera. 

It  differs  from  a  newspaper  in  that  the  news  is  thoroughly 
sifted  and  put  in  the  briefest  and  most  readable  shape,  it  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  paper  of  current  history — ^history  that 
wiU  find  its  way  into  school  text-books  in  a  few  years.  OUR 
TIMES  gives  the  history  now,  while  throbbing  with  liveliest 
interest. 

WHY  IT  IS  A  GOOD  PAPER  FOR  THE  SCHOOL: 

I.  Because  it  gives  all  the  news  of  the  month,  in  brief  space,  that  is  worth  reading 
or  remembering. 

3.  It  omits  the  worthless  and  harmful  material^the  murders,  scandals,  unimport- 
ant events,  etc' 

3.  It  contains  much  material  for  the  classes  in  geography,  physics,  chemistry 
physiology,  astronomy,  civil  government;  etc. 

4.  It  helps  to  make  pupils  intelligent  readers  and  thinkers. 

5.  There  is  no  waste  material  in  it;  every  line  may  be  used  in  some  way. 

6.  The  busy  teacher  can  use  it  to  keep  informed  of  the  world's  great  events. 

7.  It  may  be  used  for  supplementary  reading  or  as  a  text-book  of  current  history. 

OUR  TIMES  is  a  success  because  it  meets  the  desires  of  a  very  large  number. 
During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  school-rooms,  and  its  cir- 
culation  has  steadily  risen  until  it  is  more  than  double  any  similar  paper. 

OUR  TIMES  is  published  twice  a  month,  on  the  first  and  fifteenth.  Subscribers 
tell  us  that  for  school  use  a  semi-monthly  is  just  right.  Each  number  contains  20 
pages,  in  magazine  farm  with  neat  color^  cover,  nicely  illustrated  with  portraits, 
maps,  and  pictures  of  leading  inventions.  •NLY  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
Club  rates  for  two  or  more  subscribers,  FORTY  CENTS  EACH.  Subscribers  to 
our  other  periodicals  are  entitled  to  the  club  rate  on  their  own  subscription.    . 


Imparts 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  agreeable  and.  ef- 
fective remedy  for  relieving 
Languor  and  Exhaustion,  so 
common  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Its  nutrient 
and  tonic  effects  give  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring  it 
quiets  the  nerves  and  induces 
refreshing  sleep. 


For  sale  by  Druggists. 


B.  L.  KELLOQ@  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

61  Bast  Ninth  Street,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 


O  EADER  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating  with  advertisers. 


For  Business  Durdens 

Archimedes  and  his  lever  are 
<*not  in  it"  with  the 


Ask  for  catalogue  and  address  of 
nearest  representative. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
302  Broadwayi  New  York. 
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Educational  Progress  During  the  Year 

1899-1900.* 

By  Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  his  introduction  Dr.  Hinsdale  touched  briefly  one  or 
two  topics  relating  to  the  public  schools  as  a  whole.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  measures  that  had  been 
taken  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  some  other  cities  to 
secure  the  medical  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the 
schools.  These  measures,  from  which  much  good  may 
be  expected,  had  grown  in  large  part  out  of  the  interest 
in  children  engendered  by  the  child-study  movement, 
^ention  was  also  made  of  the  failure  of  the  renewed  at- 
tempt to  secure  a  reformed  board  of  education  for  Bos- 
ton, of  the  collapse  of  the  effort  to  unify  the  educational 
administration  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  of  the  suc- 
cessful inauguration  of  the  new  system  of  board  of  ad- 
ministration in  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 

In  the  field  of  elementary  instruction  there  was  noth- 
ing of  moment  to  report.  Very  different  was  the  case  in 
respect  to  secondary  and  higher  education.  Here  im- 
portant history  had  been  made,  especially  ^s  respects  the 
relations  of  the  two  divisions  of  education.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements  had  been  followed  by  much  valuable  dis- 
cussidn  and  by  important  legislation  relating  to  that  sub- 
ject. More  than  this,  such  discussion  and  legislation 
were  in  considerable  measuj»  due  to  that  report  The 
board  of  education  of  Chicago  had  adopted  a  program  of 
studies  for  the  high  schools  of  that  city  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  ;  while  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land had  united  in  a  co-operative  association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  uniform  examination  questions  for  ad- 
mission to  college,  thus  securing,  in  the  future,  some- 
thing like  order  where  chaos  has  hitherto  reigned. 

There  were  also  important  facts  to  report  in  regard  to 
higher  education  alone.  The  Association  of  American 
Universities  had  discussed,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago, 
thdl  important  subject  of  distinguishing  graduate  and 
under-graduate  work.  The  committee  on  a  national  uni- 
versity appointed  by  the  Council  of  Education  in  1898 
had  reported  decisively  against  a  statutory  institution  and 
in  favor  of  some  alternative  plan.  Columbia  university 
had  taken  steps  to  have  elementary  Latin  taught  in  Co- 
lumbia college,  and  had  so  modified  the  requirements  for 
admission  that  henceforth  secondary  school  students 
graduating  from  a  non-Latin  course  might  enter  the 
college  and  proceed  to  the  A.  B.  degree  without  preju- 
dice. 

Of  educational  books  brought  out  during  the  year  but 
few  were  mentioned.  Dr.  John  Dewey's  *'  The  School 
and  Society"  was  one  of  those  named.  The  series  of 
"  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States,"  pre- 
pared by  specialists  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  the  business  supervision  of 
Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  was  pronounced  by  far  the  most 
important  edudational  publication  of  the  year,  and  the 
most  important  book  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

Abroad  some  interesting  educational  history  had  been 
made.  In  England  the  new  code  would  put  an  end  to 
the  wretched  system  of  payment  by  results  in  all  the 
schools  that  profited  by  the  grants  from  the  imperial 
treasury  ;  the  new  educational  department  had  been  par- 
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tially  organized,  and  progress  had  been  made  towards 
getting  the  new  Teaching  university  for  London  in  run- 
ning order.  In  Germany  some  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  securing  better  educational  advan- 
tages for  women,  and  the  Prussian  government  had  con- 
ferred upon  the  Technical  high  ^hool  of  Berlin  power  to 
confer  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

The  final  paragraphs  of  the  address  were  devoted  to  a 
general  view  of  education  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, especially  as  compared  with  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, as  follows : 

This  address,  devoted  to  a  review  of  educational  prog- 
ress during  the  last  year  of  the  century,  may  fitly  con- 
clude with  a  glance  at  the  state  of  education  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  century  in  three  or  four  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  as  Germany,  France,  England,  and 
the  United  States. 

In  some  of  the  principal  states  of  Germany,  where  th^ 
impulse  that  the  Reformation  gave  to  education  had 
never  been  wholly  lost,  the  large  outlines  of  state  sys- 
tems of  instruction  could  be  distinctly  discerned  in  1801. 
In  thes^  states  elementary  schools  existed,  altho  they 
were  far  too  few  to  teach  the  children  of  all  the  people, 
and  were  generally  of  an  inferior  character.  Compul- 
sory attendance  upon  such  schools,  which  had  been  re- 
commended by  Luther,  and  been  early  adopted  in  some 
of  the  smaller  states,  had  now  been  definitely  enacted  by 
Frederick  the  Great  for  his  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Teach- 
ers' seminaries  which  date  back  to  1704,  had  also  been 
taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  same  enlightened  mon- 
arch. The  gymnasia  was  still  moving  on  the  tradition- 
ary lines ;  but  Francke  the  pietist  and  his  disciples  had 
successfully  introduced  the  Reallein  into  schools  before 
the  middle  of  the  previous  century,  thus  paving  the  way 
for  the  development  of  the  type  of  instruction  and  men- 
tal discipline  that  is  furnished  in  Germany  by  the  Real 
School,  the  Real  Gymnasium,  and  the  Technical  High 
School.  Moreover,  this  movement  also  led,  in  time,  to 
important  modifications  in  the  elementary  schools  and  in 
the  gymnasia,  and  to  the  admission  to  the  universities  of 
students  with  a  preparation  almost  purely  modem.  The 
universities  themselves,  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
the  church,  led  by  the  University  of  Halle,  had  finally 
won  the  libertas  phUosophandi.  With  all  the  rest,  the 
Prussian  government  had  promulgated  the  AUegeine 
Landrieht,  which  declared:  "Schools  and  universities  are 
state  institutions  charged  with  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  useful  information  and  scientific  knowledge.  Such  in- 
struction may  be  provided  only  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  state.  All  public  schools  and  educational 
institutions  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  state,  and 
are  at  all  times  subject  to  its  examination  and  inspec- 
tion." For  the  time,  perhaps,  this  decree  was  little  more 
than  a  paper  document,  but  it  was  never  repealed  and 
finally  became  a  living  reality. 

Turning  to  the  moral  side  of  the  subject,  Kant  had  al- 
ready finished  his  work,  altho  his  lectures  on  pedagogy 
were  not  published  until  1803.  Pestalozzi,  employed  at 
th^  time  in  the  institute  at  Burgdorf,  had  brought  out 
the  "  Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  in  1781-87,  thus  unfolding 
te  his  readers,  who  were,  unfortunately,  still  few  in  num- 
ber, the  pure,  sweet  vision  of  Bonal.  Hegel,  born  in 
1770,  was  just  coming  into  notice.  Froebel,  then  eight- 
een years  of  age,  had  yet  to  receive  his  "  vocation  "  for 
teaching  at  Frankfort,  and  to  go  to  school  to  Pestalozzi, 
before  he  would  be  prepared  to  write  "The  Education  of 
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Man,"  which  appeared  m  1826.  Herbart,  who  was  six 
years  older  than  Froebel,  was  just  settling  down  to  his 
academical  and  pedagogical  career.  The  awakening  of 
Prussia  from  her  political  and  moral  torpor  by  Stein  and 
his  co-workers  still  lay  in  the  future,  beyond  the  defeat 
of  Jena  and  the  peace  of  Tflsit.  Fichte's  "  Addresses 
to  the  German  Nation  "  were  still  seven  years,  and  the 
founding  of  the  Univeniity  of  Berlin,  nine  years  in  the 
future. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  much  had  been 
done  in  Germany,  much  yet  remained  to  be  done.  The 
whole  system  of  public  instruction  had  to  be  remodeled 
and  expanded,  and  the  people  aroused  to  an  appreciation 
of  its  value.  How  stoutly  Conservatism  continued  to 
hold  its  ground  is  shown,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the 
real  gymnasium  was  not  fully  organized  in  Prussia  until 
1859,  or  its  students,  on  leaving,  admitted  to  the  univer- 
sities Until  1870. 

In  Prance  the  situation  was  wholly  different.  Rous- 
seau had  put  out  the  Emile  in  1762,  and  the  Encyclope- 
dists had  completed  their  work  in  1765.  What  the  re- 
sults of  the  new  movement  towards  freedom  would  have 
been — educational  as  well  as  other — provided  the  issue 
had  been  a  peaceful  one,  is  a  vain  tho  a  curious  specula- 
tion. The  Revolution  swept  the  old  educational  regime 
away  with  all  the  rest,  and  set  up  nothing  in  its  room. 
That  regime,  brilliant  in  many  respects,  like  the  other 
parts  of  the  system  to  which  it  belonged,  had  done  noth- 
ing for  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Still 
the  rapid  succession  of  rapports  e^niprcjeeU  of  laws  relat- 
ing to  education  that  followed,  while  all  abortjve,  bore 
testimony  to  the  close  affliation  of  democratic  ideas  and 
national  instruction.  /  The  traditions  of  the  old  culture 
still  remained,  and,  reinvigorated  by  the  new  spirit,  were 
destined  to  be  organized  into  a  series  of  national  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  Imperial  University  was  not 
founded  until  1806,  and  even  th^n  made  no  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  the  nation ;  while  Guizot  did  not  se- 
cure the  passage  of  the  law  that  bears  his  name,  or  send 
out  his  equally  famous  circular  on  instruction  until  1833. 
Even  then  little  was  accomplished  as  time  wore  on,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  days  of  the  Third  Republic  that 
France,  stirred  to  the  depths  by  her  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Germany,  took  vigorously  in  hand  the  instruction  of 
her  sons  and  daughters,  offering  to  the  world  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  educational  progress  recorded 
in  history.  Thus,  to  quote  Compayre  :  "  For  successful- 
ly introducing  anew  into  the  laws  the  principles  of 
gratuity,  obligation,  and  secularization,  as  proclaimed 
by  the  French  revolution,  not  less  than  a  century  was 
required." 

Conditions  in  En j(iand. 

Still  different  had  been  the  course  of  history  in  Eng- 
land. One  hundred  years  ago  no  other  great  country  in 
the  world  had  been  so  little  stirred  by  the  genius  of  uni- 
versal education.  All  thru  the  eighteenth  century  such 
schools  as  those  described  by  Shenstone  in  '^The  School 
Mistress,"  together  with  a  few  Sunday-schools  at  the  last, 
furnished  all  the  educational  facilities  that  the  children 
of  the  poor  enjoyed.  Joseph  Lancaster,  born  in  the  same 
year  as  Froebel,  had  begun  to  teach  some  poor  scholars 
in  the  shed  back  of  his  father's  house  in  London  in  1796, 
and  Dr.  Bell  had  introduced  the  Madras  system  of  in- 
struction into  England  in  1798.  These  were  the  head- 
springs of  a  movement  that  was  soon  to  attract  universal 
attention.  But  England  was  bound  fast  in  the  Tory  and 
High  Church  shackles.  The  French  revolution  sat  upon 
her  breast  like  a  nightmare.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  impos- 
sible at  this  day  to  conceive  the  depths  and  indifference 
or  hostility  that  the  ruling  classes  felt  for  the  enlighten- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  democracy.  When  the  first 
education  bill  ever  before  parliament  was  voted  down  by 
the  lords  in  1807,  Sir  Samuel  Romily,  who  supported  the 
measure  in  the  commons,  wrote  in  his  diary  that  a  ma- 
jority of  his  fellow-members  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
people  should  be  kept  in  ignorance.  In  1795  one  of  the 
bishops  said  in  the  house  of  lords  that  he  did  not  know 


what  the  mass  of  the  people  in  any  country  had  to  do 
with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,  and  as  late  as  1832,  a 
lady  of  high  social  position  demanded  to  know  what  dif- 
ference it  made  what  the  people  thought  if  the  army 
could  be  depended  upon.  BlackwootPs  Magazine^  a  liter- 
ary organ  of  conservatism,  opposed  the  education  of  the 
people  on  the  ground  that  it  made  them  uneasy  and  rest- 
.  less,  that  ignorance  was  the  parent  of  contentment  and 
that  the  only  education  which  could  safely  be  given  them 
was  a  religious  education  that  would  render  them  patient, 
amiable,  and  moral,  and  relieve  the  hardship  of  their  pres- 
ent lot  with  the  prospect  of  a  bright  eternity."  With  these 
facts  before  us  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Sydney  Smith  as- 
serting that  there  was  no  Protestant  country  in  the  world 
where  the  education  of  the  poor  had  been  so  grossly  and 
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infamously  neglected  as  in  England ;  or  Malthus  assert- 
ing that  it  was  a  great  national  disgrace  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  should  be  left 
merely  to  a  few  Sunday-schools ;  or,  once  more.  Dean  Al- 
ford  writing  in  1839  :  Prussia  is  before  us,  Switzerland 
is  before  us,  France  is  before  us  ;  there  is  no  record  of 
any  people  on  earth  so  highly  civilized,  so  abounding  in 
arts  and  comforts,  and  so  grossly  generally  ignorant  as 
the  English. 

Slow  Progress. 

To  modify  Lord  Brougham's  famous  phrase,  "/The 
schoolmaster  got  abroad  but  slowly."  It  was  not  until 
1832,  the  year  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  that  Parliament 
made  its  first  appropriation  for  education  the  meager 
sum  of  $20,000  pounds,  and  not  until  1870  that  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Act,  authorizing  school  boards  and 
board  schools  was  passed.  But  slowly,  with  the  throwing 
off  of  the  old  conservatism,  and  the  penetration  of  the 
maases  of  society  by  the  democratic  spirit,  England  be- 
gan to  awaken  to  the  shame  of  her  situation  and  to  do 
something  worthy  of  her  in  the  field  in  which  she  had 
been  so  backward.  Here,  as  in  France,  the  relation  of 
democratic  ideas  and  educational  progress  was  demon- 
strated. It  was  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867,  which  greatly  enlarged  the  suffrage, 
that  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
recognizing  the  coming  change  in  the  center  of  political 
gravity,  uttered  the  celebrated  words,  so  full  of  meaning 
— "We  must  educate  our  masters."  Still,  with  all  that 
has  been  done,  England,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  is 
confronted  by  more  serious  educational  problems  than  any 
other  great  educational  country. 

In  the  United  States,  the  contrast  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  century,  all  things  considered, 
is  more  remarkable  than  that  shown  by  any  other 
country  in  the  world.    So  far  as  quantity  is  concerned. 
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education  has  certainly  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  countiy  ;  while  quality  has  also  vastly 
improved.  In  1801  a  number  of  the  states  had  assigned 
to  schools  a  status  in  their  constitutions.  Connecticut 
had  founded  her  common  school  fund,  and  other  states 
were  preparing  to  emulate  her  example.  The  .national 
government  had  taken  the  first  steps  in  that  line  of  policy 
which  has  resulted  in  endowing  education  with  a  capital 
of  about  $300,000,000.  New  York  had  chartered,  in 
1787,  the  Regents  of  the  State  university.  In  1801  there 
were  twenty-three  colleges  in  the  country,  all  but  nine  of 
them  founded  since  1775 ;  whereas  we  now  have  more  than 
400.  West  and  south  of  the  Hudson  river,  not  even  the 
rudiments  of  a  state  system  of  public  instruction  existed, 
while  the  boasted  New  England  systems  were  but  imper- 
fectly developed  and  comparatively  inefficient.  Save 
alone  the  few  New  England  grammar  schools,  there 
were  no  public  high  schools  in  the  country,  where  we 
now  hiive  more  than  5,000.  But  few  of  the  state 
governments  were  doin^  anything  whatever  for  ele- 
mentary teaching.  The  first  state  board  of  education 
and  fint  state  secretary,  as  well  as  the  first  local 
superintendent,  were  thirty-six  years  distant,  and  the 
first  state  |normal  schools  thirty-eight  years  distant. 
Horace  Mann,  four  years  of  age  was  just  beginning  to 
braid  straw  in  his  native  town  of  FVanklin,  Mass.,  while 
Henry  Barnard  was  not  bom  until  1811.  More  than 
twenty  years  were  still  to  elapse  before  George  Ticknor 
would  urge  valuable  reforms  in  Harvard  college,  or 
Thomas  Jefferson  found  the  University  of  Virginia ;  while 
Francis  Wayland  would  not  wriie  his  book  on  coUege  ed- 
ucation untfl  1842,  or  read  his  more  famous  report  to  the 
trustees  of  Brown  university  until  1850.  The  State  uni- 
versities of  the  West  were  potent  only  in  the  implied 
promise  of  Congress  to  endow  them  with  two  townships 
of  wfld  land  apiece. 

Our  hurried  glance  has  been  limited  to  education  as  a 
whole.  If  we  were  to  single  out  the  educaKon  of  women, 
who  are  one-half  of  the  human  family,  the  showing 
would  be  still  more  effective.  This  was  shamefully  neg- 
lected, even  in  the  best  educated  states  and  countries. 
In  the  United  States  not  only  were  co-education  colleges, 
^'annexes,"  and  women's  colleges  one  and  two  genera- 
^  tions  in  the  future,  but  even  the  day  of  ladies'  seminaries 
had  not  dawned.  Still  more,  girls  were  sometimes  denied 
the  privileges  of  the  common  school.  For  example,  it 
was  not  until  1789  that  they  were  admitted  to  the  schools 
of  Boston,  and  then  only  when  the  boys  did  not  need  the 
school-houses. 

To  make  this  review  most  effective  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  desirable  to  present  a  similar  one  of  education  at  the 
close  of  the  century.  But  that  is  manifestly  impossible. 
Probably,  also,  it  is  unnecessary.  It  may  well  be  assumed 
that  the  audience  are  fully  able  to  supply  the  counterpart 
of  the  picture  that  has  been  drawn.  Three  or  four  gen- 
eral statements,  at  leasts  will  suffice. 

Education  has  everywhere  become  a  function  of  the 
state ;  that  is,  it  has  been  placed  in  the  only  hands  that 
are  competent  to  furnish  it  to  the  people.  Statesmen  are 
called  upon  to  reckon  with  the  subject,  and  monarchs 
urge  it  in  speeches  from  the  throne.  The  educational 
budgets  of  the  great  educational  countries  rank  with  the 
budgets  of  the  army  and  navy,  or  rather  above  them. 
The  united  expenditures  of  Germany,  France,  Great  Brit- 
in,  and  the  United  States,  for  public  education,  in  one  year 
amount  to  $460,000,000.  The  United  States  will' cross 
the  century  lin«  with  245,000  public  school  houses,  418,- 
000  public  school  teachers,  15,700,000  pupils  in  public 
Bchools,  and  an  expenditure  for  public  education  of  $203,- 
000,000.  The  two  cross-sections  of  civilization  marked 
1800  and  1900  offer  to  our  minds  many  points  of  striking 
contrast ;  but  none  more  striking,  more  instructive,  more 
inspiring,  more  conducive  to  hopeful  views  of  the  world 
and  of  the  race,  than  those  furnished  by  education.  With 
such  a  century  behind  it,  what  can  the  twentieth  century 
be  but 
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President's  Address/ 

By  0.  T.  Corson. 

Custom  long  established  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  pres- 
ident of  this  association  to  give  expression  to  his  views 
regarding  some  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  day. 
It  is  my  honest  conviction,  however,  that  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  education  is  an  intensely  practical  one,  requiring 
for  its  satisfactory  solution  the  best  thought  and  effort 
of  practical  men  and  women  everywhere.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  educational  welfare  of  our  country  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  continued  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  wisdom  of  those  who  aspire  to  educational  leader- 
ship. If  this  leadership  iS'  unsettled  ana  erratic  in  its 
policy,  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  destroyed, 
and  the  schools  thereby  become  the  prey  of  designing 
politicians  who  are  always  wise  enough  to  remember 
what  so  many  people  with  much  better  intentions  so  eas- 
ily forget — that  the  people  are  the  real  source  of  power. 
Educs^tional  leadership,  which  inspires  and  retains  public 
confidence  must  not  ody  have  high  ideals,  but  must  also 
recognize  positive  limitations.  While  it  must  ever  strive 
to  bring  about  better  conditions,  it  must  not  lose  sight  of 
those  which  actually  exist.  These  principles  should 
guide  in  the  consideration  of  the  school  problem  from 
both  the  financial  and  educational  standpoint. 

With  a  yearly  expenditure  of  over  $200,000,000  in  the 
United  States  for  public  education  alone,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  those  who  assume  to  lead  in  forming  and 
directing  the  educational  sentiment  of  our  country  shall 
possess  not  only  educational  qualifications  but  also  that 
business  ability  which  will  inspire  confidence  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Care  should  be  exercised  lest  we  go  too  far 
in  the  modem  movement  of  separating  the  business  and 
educational  management  of  our  schools.  The  real  edu- 
cational leaders  of  this  age  whose  influence  will  be  per- 
manent, are  those  who  have  the  business  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate and  comprehend  the  business  problems  which 
are  always  a  part  of  the  educational  problem.  Leader- 
ship of  this  character  recognizes  at  once  the  impractic- 
ability of  any  attempt  to  carry  on  the  work  of  public  ed- 
ucation in  schools  whose  cost  of  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance is  so  great  as  to  render  their  operation  a  financial 
impossibility. 

Requirements  for  Success. 

Such  leadership  also  recognizes  the  fact  that,  if  the 
schools  are  to  continue  to  have  the  financial  support 
which  is  essential  to  their  success,  the  people  must  be 
led  to  feel  that  education  pays  ;  that  money  judiciously 
invested  in  good  schools  and  well-equipped  teachers  will 
bring  in  large  returns  not  alone  in  the  higher  intelligence, 
happiness  and  culture  of  the  people,  but  in  a  financial 
sense  as  well ;  that  the  two  most  important  factors  which 
enter  into  the  value  of  property  cannot  appear  on  the  tax 
duplicate,  viz. :  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  of  public 
education  will  be  aided  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  im- 
pressing parents  and  boards  of  education  with  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  financial  value  of  a  child's  time  during 
the  years  of  school  age  than  by  requiring  teachers  to  ex- 
haust their  time  and  energy  in  a  fruitless  study  of  the 
peculiarities  of  children.  While  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  higher  ideals  in  education,  and  strive  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  lead  the  youth  of  our  land  to  look  beyond  the 
mere  making  of  a  living  to  the  making  of  noble  lives,  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  never  wise  to  ignore  the  bread  and 
butter  phase  of  existence,  and  what  the  common  people 
consider  an  important  and  immediate  end  in  education. 
With  the  large  majority  of  the  people  of  every  community, 
the  struggle  of  life  is  both  difficult  and  constant.  With 
each  passing  year,  the  competition  seems  to  become 
more  intense,  andl  we  cannot  change  the  facts  or  better 
the  conditions  by  closing  our  eyes  and  sentimentally  regret- 
ting that  practical  people  everywhere  are  demanding  that 
the  schools  shall  so  train  their  boys  and  girls  as  to  enable 
them  to  ^0  out  into  life  prepared  to  meet  its  difficulties 
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and  make  an  honest  living.  No  one  doubts  that  true 
character  is  the  true  end  and  aim  of  education,  but  it  is 
equally  important  that  we  also  recognize  that  true  char- 
acter is  the  product  of  right  training  and  earnest  living 
and  usually  thrives  best  in  the  midst  of  toil  and  difficulty. 

In  the  educational  management  of  our  schools  there  is 
also  £7eat  need  of  that  stability  and  conservatism  which 
will  beget  confidence  and  insure  thoroness.  In  their 
anxiety  to  be  considered  progressive  those  to  whom  the 
people  look  for  guidance  in  educational  affairs  should 
ever  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  all  genuine  reforms  have 
their  roots  down  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  that  all  true  growth  is  slow  growth.  To  correct 
one  wrong  tendency  an  attempt  should  not  be  made  to 
create  a  worse  one  in  an  opposite  direction.  Text-book 
teaching  may  have  been  carried  to  a  harmful  extreme  in 
the  past,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  abolished 
now.  It  will  ever  remain  true  that  one  of  the  best  things 
that  any  school  can  do  for  any  pupil  is  to  teach  him  how 
to  make  proper  use  of  the  books  of  the  school-room  and 
library.  Courses  of  study  in  the  old-time  schools  may 
have  been  too  much  abridged,*  and  as  a  result  narrowing 
in  their  tendency,  but  many  thoughtful  people  among 
both  patrons  and  teachers  are  to-day  seriously  question- 
ing the  modern  attempt  of  teaching  something  of  every- 
thing to  children.  Schools  in  which  formal  tasks  a^ 
signed  by  heartless  teachers  make  children  unhappy, 
need  reformation,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  replace  them  with 
play-houses  in  which  amusement  and  entertainment  are 
mistaken  for  interest.  A  firm  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
hard  work  is  still  necessary  to  both  happiness  and  suc- 
cess, and  the  gospel  of  labor  needs  to  be  preached  anew 
in  many  localities.  The  student  of  trained  mind  and 
mature  jugment  should  certainly  be  allowed  some  choice 
of  studies  in  making  preparation  for  his  special  life 
work,  but  many  old-fashioned  people  still  insist  that  chil- 
dren in  grammar  and  high  schools  should  have  very  def- 
inite direction  in  their  work. 

In  dealing  with  all  these  important  phases  of  the  work 
of  public  education  what  is  needed  more  than  anything 
else  to  give  it  that  stability  and  solidity  which  will  insure 
the  support  of  public  sentiment  without  which  true  prog- 
ress is  impossible,  is  the  active  influence  of  broad-minded, 
great-hearted,  liberally  educated  teachers  who  are  supe- 
rior to  all  methods  and  systems,  and  whose  influence  is 
always  inspiring  and  uplifting.  He  does  most  for  edu- 
cation in  this  age  who  leads  the  people  to  appreciate  that 
the  one  great  necessity  of  any  school  is  a  great  teacher. 

While  it  is  right  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  edu- 
cational problem,  great  emphasis  is  to-day  placed  upon 
a  proper  recognition  of  the  rights  and  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual, no  one  must  be  unmindful  of  the  importance  of 
education  from  a  national  standpoint.  We  believe  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  common  people  is  the  real  safe- 
guard of  our  Republic,  and  that  the  free  public  school 
must  ever  remain  the  one  great  source  of  this  intelligence. 
In  this  great  work  of  preparing  an  intelligent  citizenship 
capable  of  exercising  the  rights  of  freemen,  we  know  no 
North,  no  South,  no  political  party,  no  sectarian  creed. 

With  the  firm  belief  that  the  national  educational 
sentiment  already  so  firmly  established  in  all  sections 
of  our  country  would  be  deepened  and  strengthened 
thereby,  the  National  Educational  Association  accepted 
the  cordial  invitation  extended  at  Los  Angeles,  and  to- 
day meets  in  this  beautiful  Southern  city  under  circum- 
stances both  delightful  and  impressive.  As  teachers  and 
citizens  we  all  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  future  des- 
tiny of  our  united  country  whose  flag,  floats  majestically 
over  land  and  sea.  With  a  faith  in  the  God  of  Nations 
which  knows  no  wavering,  and  with  unselfish  purpose  and 
loyal  devotion,  let  us  as  members  of  this  great  associa- 
tion rededicate  and  reconsecrate  ourselves  to  the  great 
principle  and  work  of  popular  education. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  will  not  be  issued  during  the 
weeks  ending  with  July  28  and  August  4.  The  number  for 
Angust  zz  will  appear  as  usual. 


General  Culture  as  an  Element  in 
Professional  Training.* 

By  SuPT.  R.  G.  Boone,  Cincinnati. 

My  subject  is  scholarship  or  large  learning  as  a  factor 
in  the  training  and  qualifications  of  teachers.  I  do  not 
mean  simply  or  necessarily  more  academic  education, 
larger  knowledge  or  versatility,  tho  this  is  well  enough  in 
its  way.  My  theme  is  the  needed  influence  of  a  larger 
individual  life  upon  the  teaching,  the  contribution  of 
learning  to  the  daily  work  of  the  class-room,  an  enrich- 
ment of  skill  and  influence  and  conduct  thru  a  more 
abundant  culture. 

There  are  three  factors  involved  in  ideal  teaching  : 

1.  The  habit  of  right  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Here,  as  its  original  sense,  I  use  right  to  mean 
straight,  direct,  regulated  thinking  which  has  purpose 
and  seeks  an  end  and  employs  means  ;  that  which  is  not 
so  much  influenced  by  incident  and  collateral  considera- 
tions, as  able  to  influence  and  control  whatever  other  pur- 
poses or  motives.    Right  thinking  is  centripetal. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  processes  involved  in  growth  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  By  this  is  not  meant  simply  an 
acquaintance  with  mind  or  with  study,  altho  l^oth  of  these 
are  implied;  but  rather  an  acquaintance  with  mental 
development,  the  unfolding  of  individual  life,  the  matur- 
ing of  one's  personality,  the  steps  in  this  process  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  goes  on.  Knowledge  of  the 
process  involved  in  growth  means  an  acquaintance  with 
both  the  individual  and  the  race;  an  insight  into  the 
spiritual  forces  which  make  fo^  civilization,  a  sympathet- 
ic interest  in  the  individual,  as  representing  in  the  small 
the  larger  personality  of  the  race ;  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  race  as  comprising  the  more  sacred  individ- 
ual. Knowledge  of  the  processes  involved  in  growth 
implies  a  knowledge  of  both  the  individual  and  the  mass; 
their  interrelations,  their  mutual  re-inforcemepts  and 
limitations.  Of  course,  in  the  school-room  and  to  the 
average  teacher,  the  essential  fact,  the  one  of  most 
significance,  is  the  individual ;  not  the '  nation,  certainly, 
or  the  race,  or  the  community,  or  even  any  particular 
class  in  the  community  or  the  grade,  or  class,  as  a  whole 
in  the  school,  but  the  single  individual. 

How  do  the  processes  go  on  here  ?  How  they  go  on 
here,  it  must  be  apparent  depends  primarily  upon,  or  is 
explained  by  how  they  go  on  there ;  i.  e.,  in  the  race  or 
in  the  mass.  But  the  average  teacher's  concern  is  with 
the  particular  boy  and  the  particular  girl.  That  this 
knowledge  of  the  particular  boy  and  particular  girl  is 
rightly  comprehended,  both  as  to  fullness  and  validity, 
only  by  one*s  knowledge  of  the  typical  boy  and  the  typical 
girl,  goes  without  question. 

3.  The  final  factor  involved  in  what  I  have  called  here 
ideal  teaching,  is  skill  in  manipulating  those  processes 
mentioned  in  item  two.  Skill  is  not  knowledge  so  much 
as  doing.  It  may  or  may  not  involve  thinking.  The 
more  intelligence  does  enter  into  any  art,  the  higher  the 
grade  of  the  art.  But  a  large  percent,  of  all  the  world's 
doings  among  men,  and  the  most  intelligent  men,  con- 
cerning high  affairs  in  church  and  state  and  society  not 
less  than  the  school,  partakes  of  the  mechanical  in  a 
painfully  large  degree.  The  former's  skill  is  a  sort  of 
blind  art.  Things  are  done  as  they  have  been  done  with 
little  thought  of  why  or  why  not.  But  so  is  the  teacher's 
skill  and  the  preaching  of  the  pulpit  and  the  carpenter- 
ing of  the  shop  and  the  keeping  of  books  and  the  running 
of  railroads  and  the  making  of  literature.  Skill,  in  man- 
ipulating the  processes  involved  in  growth,  may  or  may 
not  be  conscious.  It  usually  is  not,  or  is  but  partially 
so ;  and  to  the  degree  that  it  is  not,  is  unintelligent. 

These  three  factors,  the  habit  of  right  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  involved 
in  growth  and  skill  in  manipulating  these  processes  would 
seem  to  be  all-inclusive  and  fundamental.  To  omit 
either  is  to  depreciate  the  profession  and  to  cripple  the 
art. 

^Address  before  the  National  Council  of  Education. 
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The  knowledge  of  growth  referred  to  includes  the  no- 
tion of  (1)  individual  maturing,  (2)  social  and  institu- 
tional conditions,  and  (3)  the  evolution  of  civilization. 
Each  reacts  upon  the  other,  giving  rise  to  a  philosophy 
of  education. 

To  understand  growth  in  this  triple  sense,  i.  e.,  in  the 
individual,  in  the  institution,  and  in  the  race,  there  are 
involved  (a)  a  study  of  mind ;  (b)  the  history  of  educa- 
tion ;  (c)  educational  doctrine ;  (d)  educational  agencies ; 
(e)  method  with  its  correlative  practice.  Growth  in 
the  individual  is,  broadly  speaking,  both  as  to  lines  and 
conditions,  paralleled  by  growth  in  the  race.  So  the 
psychology  of  the  individual  may  be  illumined  and  veri- 
fied by  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  motives  and  in- 
stincts of  men  in  larger  bodies.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
read  any  text-book  on  psychology,  however  complete  or 
trustworthy.  Familiar  acquaintance  with  the  individual 
mind  comes  thru  the  study  of  the  individual  mind.  The 
valid  acquaintance  with  the  universal  mind  comes  not 
only  with  the  study  of  the  individual  or  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals, but  thru  the  study  of  groups,  masses,  and  orga- 
nizations ;  national  and  racial  types ;  insights  into  mind 
as  it  has  been  manifested  in  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions and  societies  and  clubs  and  churches,  the  state 
schools,  the  family,  individual  bodies,  etc.  That  is,  any 
view  of  mind  which  is  not  enlarged  and  enriched  by  the 
acquaintance  with  minds,  and  associated  minds,  with 
established  and  organic  relations,  must  be  partial  and 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

Comparison  with  History. 

The  way  in  which  child  mind  acts  is  more  than  paral- 
leled by  the  way  in  which  primitive  mind  acts.  How  the 
boy  thinks  is  typified  in  the  thinking  of  King  Alfred  and 
Charlemagne  and  Csesar.  "What,"  asks  Emerson,  "is 
the  foundation  of  that  interest  all  men  feel  in  Greek  his- 
tory, letters,  art,  and  poetry,  for  five  centuries  after  the 
Homeric  age  ?  What  but  this,  that  every  man  passes 
personally  thru  a  Grecian  period  ?  ^  Elsewhere,  describ- 
ing Xenophon  and  the  experiences  of  his  military  life,  he 
says,  "Thruout  his  army  exists  a  boundless  liberty  of 
speech.  They  quarrel  for  plunder,  they  wrangle  with 
the  generals  on  each  new  order,  and  Xenophon  is  as 
sharp-tongued  as  any,  and  sharper-tongued  than  most, 
and  so  gives  as  good  as  he  gets.  Who  does  not  see  that 
this  is  a  gang  of  great  boys,  with  such  a  code  of  honor, 
and  such  lax  discipline  as  great  boys  have  ? "  Indeed, 
the  Greeks  generally  "combined  the  energy  of  manhood 
with  the  engaging  unconsciousness  of  childhood.'' 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  acquaintance  with  history  in 
the  larger  sense  is  meager  and  inaccurate,  and  offers  but 
the  veneering  of  culture  except  it  be  particularized  and 
concreted  in  a  familiar  comprehension  of  the  several 
great  and  common  individuals  who  make  history.  The 
one  enriches,  the  other  enlarges  the  common  notion. 
History  of  education  gives  the  ground  for  one  sort  of 
comparative  study ;  that  is,  the  opportunity  to  observe 
educational  systems  and  practice  and  agencies,  along  the 
chronological  line.  As  all  best  study  is  comparative, 
whether  in  science  or  philosophy,  in  theology  or  govern- 
ment, 80  in  education,  he  who  has  not  had  his  view  of 
pedagogical  thought  verified  by  the  perspective  of 
Egyptian  and  Chinese  and  Persian  and  Hebrew  and 
Greek  and  Roman  and  all  typical  past  pedagogical  thought, 
sees  at  best  but  narrowly  and  superficially. 

A  study  of  history  of  education  gives  a  balance  and 
caution  to  educational  doctrine.  This  is  the  factor  of 
conservation.  It  saves  from  fads  and  whim  and  caprice 
and  tangential  enthusiasm  for  what  is  \  momentarily 
thought  to  be  new.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with  an- 
cient educational  ideals  furnishes  a  fertile  soil  in  which 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  new  education. 

Theoretically,  whatever  is  best  in  the  modern  doctrine 
concerning  schools  or  culture,  or  learning,  or  systems 
or  the  lines  of  training  may  be  found  in  general,  at  least 
often,  in  a  well  developed  philosophy  in  the  writings  of 
Solomon,  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Quintil- 
ian  and  Bacon,  St.  Thomas  and  Comenius,  St.  Paul  and 


Christ.  To  have  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  those  who 
have  thought  before  us,  easily  tempers  egotism  and 
avoids  or  corrects  the  extreme  of  self-assertiveness,  gives 
faith  in  the  man  and  the  race,  and  exhibits  the  lines 
along  which  advance  has  already  been  made  and  must  be 
made.  But  the  most  detaUed  and  elaborate  study  of 
psychology,  and  the  conditions  and  lines  of  progress  in 
the  race,  would  be  fruitless  and  unmeaning,  unless  they 
be  knit  together  by  a  body  of  inferences  taSdng  the  form 
of  educational  doctrine :  that  is,  teaching  is  intelligent 
to  the  degree  that  it  is  inspired  by  rationally  held  theory 
of  the  jmrpose  of  edueatim.  Of  ail  professional  subjects, 
teachers  most  need  the  acquaintance  with  educational 
doctrine.  Method  is  less  important ;  devices  are  insig- 
nificant; acquaintance  with  peoples,  barren  of  results; 
the  most  patient  study  of  mind  valueless,  except  these 
be  carried  on  in  the  light  of  some  more  or  less  well 
established  doctrine,  or  at  least  hypothesis,  concerning 
the  ends  and  conditions  and  means  of  education.  Edu- 
cational theory  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  all  study  of 
mind,  •  and  reading  of  history,  and  social  inquiry,  and 
philosophic  thinking  must  be  done.  Give  teachers  right 
notions  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  education  and  right 
education,  the  purposes  to  be  achieved  in  the  individual 
and  the  community,  a  mastery  in  their  own  lives  of  the 
forces  that  have  operated  to  elevate  the  race,  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  mental  improvement, — and 
they  may  or  may  not  have  read  psychology  or  logic,  or 
books  on  method,  or  history  of  education,  or  school 
management  and  organization  and  courses  of  study. 
That  is,  educational  doctrine  is  needed  as  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple ;  the  laws  of  mind  and  of  learning  and  of  teaching 
would  be  brought  into  line,  if  only  there  be  clearness 
T)f  vision  with  reference  to  what  has  been  called  here  edu- 
cational doctrine.  Never  more  than  to-day  has  there 
been  needed  by  the  teachers  of  oxjx  country  a  thoro 
comprehension  of  the*  grounds  for  a  state-controlled, 
state-supported,  state-established  system  of  secular  edu- 
cation. 

What  are  the  agencies  which  society  provides  for  the 
furnishing  of  schooling  ?  What  is  the  relative  service 
of  each  ?  What  is  the  place  of  the  family,  of  the  church, 
of  industrial  and  social  organizations,  of  the  state  ?  In  the 
race's  history  the  idea  that  education  is  the  function  of 
each  of  these  may  be  found  to  have  existed  at  times  in 
some  place,  and  often  with  determined  following.  In  com- 
paratively recent  years  only,  and  first  in  this  country,  was 
there  developed  in  a  practical  way  the  thought  that 
schooling, — free,  public,  secular,  universal  education,  was 
the  function  of  the  state. 

Purpose  of  the  Schools. 

Whose  are  these  schools  ?  To  what  end  do  they  exist  ? 
For  what  purpose  are  lessons  given  ?  Is  it  to  fit  the 
boy  for  the  church,  or  the  bench,  or  the  shop,  or  the  store, 
or  the  farm,  or  the  teacher's  desk  ?  Is  it  to  make  him 
pious  or  informed  or  skilful  ?  Is  it  to  give  him  a  trade 
or  a  profession  or  a  competence,  or  is  it  to  make  him  a 
man  ?  Of  all  these  agencies  I  am  not  here  to  say  which 
has  the  prior  claim,  or  that  either  should  absorb  the 
others.  My  only  plea  is  for  such  abundant  training  and 
large  learning  and  richness  of  culture,  such  familiar 
sympathy  with  the  progress  of  man  and  the  conditions 
of  his  uplifting,  that  these  and  other  questions  may  be 
fairly  grappled.  There  is  no  single  danger  which  to-day 
menaces  the  public  school  than  that  teachers  will  prove 
themselves  unable,  thru  lack  of  insight  or  fineness  of 
discrimination  and  vigorous  thinking,  virility  of  life  and 
mind,  and  mastery  of  the  problems  of  civilization,  to 
take  hold  of  these  and  like  vital  questions  and  compete 
with  the  rich  learning,  the  large-hearted  zeal,  the  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  or  the  utilitarian  demands  of  ag- 
gressive individuals  and  organizations. 

The  most  radical  emphasis  to  be  put  upon  professional 
fitness,  therefore,  yet  concedes  the  necessary  precedence 
of  academic  fitness.  The  teacher's  view,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  special,  and  hence  narrow.  Its  significance 
and    helpfulness  are   to  be    measured  by  the  way  in 
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which  it  is  rooted  in  a  liberal  preparatory  culture.  It 
has  already  been  suggested  that,  in  the  train  of  a  gen- 
eral education,  the  resulting  habits  and  discipline  are 
such  in  themselves  considered  as  to  carry  a  distinctive 
advantage  to  the  teacher.  But  more  than  this,  they 
furnish  the  only  fruitful  conditions  for  maturing  the 
views  peculiar  to  the  teacher's  calling.  The  one  is  the 
foundation  essential  to  the  other  as  a  superstructure. 

If  our  perceptions  are  significant  according  to  the  con- 
tent which  our  conceptions  contribute  to  our  seeing, 
then  the  larger  the  culture  brought  to  bear  in  any  act  of 
teaching,  not  in  fact,  biit  in  thought,  the  more  accurate, 
the  richer  the  lesson.  # 

Skill  in  the  manipulation  of  these  processes  of  growth 
comes  by  practice  only.  No  one  can  predicate  successful 
teaching  upon  any  amount  of  preparatory  study.  The 
having  taken  a  four  years'  course  in  pedagogy  gives  no 
certainty  of  eflScient  work  before  a  class,  neither  does  a 
period  of  college  and  university  training ;  but  both  offer 
strong  assurance.  One  may  have  mastered  the  collegiate 
courses  offered  in  mathematics  or  science,  and  have  had 
years  of  philosophy  and  literature  and  history,  and  have 
made  himself  familiar  with  current  economics  and  poli- 
tics, and  Greek  and  French  and  German  and  Spanish 
and  Italian,  and  still  be  a  stupid  before  a  class  of  chil- 
dren. But  so  may  one  have  mastered  the  science  of  ed- 
ucation and  methodology,  and  have  studied  the  principles 
of  school  management  and  school  legislation  and  develop- 
ment of  school  systems,  and  be  oveSowing  with  the  ways 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  and  Confucius  and  the 
Jews  and  Zoroaster,  in  the  iraj  of  education,  and  be 
equally  impotent  before  children.  Success  in  teaching 
can  be  predicated  upon  no  amoynt  or  kind  of  preparatory 
study.  This  only  means  that  if  the  teacher  would  claim 
rightly  any  real  professional  knowledge,  the  demand  is 
growing  upon  him  more  and  more  to  ground  his  profes- 
sional acquaintance  with  and  knowledge  of  these  so-called 
professional  matters  upon  a  more  discriminating  insight, 
and  more  fertile  judgment  and  larger  acquaintance  with 
men  and  institutions  and  social  forces,  and  the  changing 
implications  of  science  and  philosophy.  This  faculty  of 
thinking,  and  right  thinking,  may  be  found,  and  often 
has  been  found,  in  men  and  women  who  have  made  little 
or  no  formal  study  of  the  processes  of  growth  either  in 
biology,  or  psychology,  or  sociology. 

Secret  of  Success. 

The  schoolmasters  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  were 
schoolmasters ;  so  were  Socrates  and  Aristotle  and  Plato  ; 
so  was  St.  Paul  and  the  Man  Christ.  Excellent  teachers 
may  be  found  all  down  thru  the  ages,  no  one  of  whom 
could  have  defined  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  modern  any 
mental  function  or  process,  or  technically  described  any 
experience ;  and  yet  they  taught  well.  There  will  occur 
to  you  in  your  own  observation  teachers  who  are  grad- 
uates of  no  normal  school,  who  are  not  informed  as  to 
the  laws  of  mind  and  learning,  who  will  find  examinations 
for  permit  to  teach  frightful  bugbears,  and  yet  who  suc- 
ceed. Still,  not  their  ignorance  but  th^ir  wisdom  is  the 
ground  of  their  success ;  not  what  they  do  not  know, 
but  what  they  do,  is  the  measure  of  their  efficiency.  It 
has  been  said,  '^  A  man  is  worth  to  himself  what  he  can 
enjoy,  but  to  others  what  he  can  do."  If,  however,  what 
he  can  do  is  daily  enriched  by  the  larger  possession  of 
what  he  enjoys,  the  service  is  more  than  doubled.  To 
have  put  into  the  commonest  service  of  the  hour  the 
spirit,  the  enthusiasm,  and  interest  and  confidence  and 
hopefulness  which  forms  a  large  part  of  the  enjoyment 
of  living,  gives  to  teaching  an  impelling  force,  an  ag- 
gressiveness, the  quality  of  positiveness  and  dh*ectness, 
and  so  fruitfulness  such  as  it  has  in  no  other  way.  This 
is  the  function  of.  larger  learning  in  its  reaction  upon 
daily  teaching.  It  gives  intensity  to  one's  influence,  and 
directness  to  one's  example,  and  accuracy  and  definite- 
ness  to  one's  questions ;  it  lends  precision  and  clearness ; 
it  makes  one  fair  and  considerate  to  the  degree  that 
one's  own  good  intentions  for  himself  are  infused  into 
his  relations  with  his  pupils.    Learning  is  conservative. 


but  it  is  also  kind  and  large-hearted  and  thoughtful. 
Liearning  in  the  teacher's  heart  acts  upon  the  teacheir's 
mind,  and  kindly  impulse  in  the  one  gives  sympathetic 
force  in  the  other.  This  skill,  therefore,  is  rational  only 
to  the  degree  that  the  teacher's  particfllar  view  of  the 
individual  child  on  a  given  day,  in  a  specific  mental  act, 
is  enriched  by  the  more  general  conception  of  the  ag- 
gregate life,  that  of  the  contemporary  social  and  institu- 
tional life  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  that  of  the  pro- 
gressive evolution  of  the  race ;  that  is,  these  give  horizon 
and  perspective  to  what  were  otherwise  local  and  partic- 
ular. 

Further,  both  the  skill  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
teacher's  view  of  learning  on  the  other,  become  rational 
solely  as  they  are  supported  and  directed  by  right  think- 
ing. The  juxtaposition  of  these  two  notions,  professional 
culture  and  general  culture,  suggests  to  one,  whether  he 
be  teacher  or  not,  some  interesting  opposition  of  thought. 
The  paper  thus  becomes  more  or  less  controversial  and 
is  liable  to  be  unfairly  interpreted  by  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  emphasis  of  a  purely  prqf  essional  preparation 
omits  just  the  factor  that,  by  the  common  school  teacher, 
seems  to  be  most  neglected.  The  emphasis  of  scholastic 
attainment  takes  one  out  of  line  with  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency. 

Necessity  for  Genuine  Training. 

Incidentally,  then,  along  with  the  purpose  to  deal 
fairly  with  both  aspects  of  training,  there  has  been  more 
or  less  conscious,  with  the  writer,  an  ever-present  ten- 
dency to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  right  thinking, 
and  a  generous  mental  habit  to  make  certain  of  its  just 
recognition.  Whatever  of  superlative,  then,  appears  in 
the  paper  must  be  charged  to  the  enforced  controversial 
tone  incident  to  the  character  of  the  theme  and  the  evi- 
dent bias  of  the  profession,  not  to  any  one-sided  or  par- 
tial view  of  it,  intentionally  giving  disproportioned  em- 
phasis to  either  factor. 

I  think  I  need  not  be  careful  in  this  presence  to  prove 
my  faith  in  professional  training.  Whatever  I  have^said 
or  shall  yet  say,  of  the  urgency  of  better  scholastic 
qualifications,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  do  me  the  courtesy 
and  yourselves  the  credit  to  think  of  me  as  among  the 
pronounced  friends  of  such  preparatory  work.  The  need 
of  pedagogical  training  and  some  directed  preliminary 
practice  is  as  well  defined  and  vital,  it  may  be  .claimed, 
as  that  for  medical  training,  or  the  practice  of  law  or 
preaching ;  and  the  efficiency  of  such  training  is  quite  as 
marked  among  teachers  as  among  those  of  other  pro- 
fessions. Nothing  can  be  substituted  in  the  candidate's 
preparation  for  this  detailed  and  patient  and  systematic 
and  philosophical  study,  and  observation  of  school  and 
educational  questions. 

'  My  present  care  is  to  give  what  seems  to  me  a  much 
needed  emphasis  to  the  thought  that  the  richer  the 
scholarship,  the  safer  to  the  special  training.  The 
soundest  pedagogical  doctrine  is  dangerous  if  employed 
by  the  illiterate,  and  only  leas  so  with  those  who  are  sat- 
isfied with  an  elementary  or  other  foreshortened  educa^ 
tion.  Some  of  those  who  are  before  me  will  recall  how, 
at  times  and  in  places,  the  wisest  of  professional  direc- 
tions from  Comenius'  dictum  of  "learning  thru  do- 
ing," down  thru  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel, 
have  received  only  distortion  and  been  wrested  from  their 
original  intent  at  the  hands  of  well  meaning  but  crude 
minds  that  saw  in  them  only  an  interesting  mechanism 
or  a  convenient  recipe.  Indeed,  no  device  is  quite  safe 
except  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  learning  and  re- 
sourcefulness and  mental  balance  and  intellectual  acumen 
are  such  as  to  make  the  device  unnecessary.  The  larger 
the  mental  mastery,  the  safer  the  special  training. 

Larger  views  in  science  and  philosophy  extend  the 
horizon  of  one's  experience  in  other  directions.  To  have 
canceled  one's  provincialism  by  a  prolonged  study  of  his- 
tory and  literature ;  "  to  know  the  bast  that  has  been 
said  and  thought  in  the  world ;"  these  are  the  best  anti- 
dotes to  littleness  and  selfishness  and  jealousies  in  class 
management.    The  scholar  easily  drives  out  the  drill- 
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master.  The  inan-of-the*world  is  no  martinet.  Paucity 
of  life  and  meanness  of  habit,  local  and  commonplace 
motives,  temporizing  and  easy  satisfaction,  are  incident 
to  primitive  vtews  only,  and  the  most  elementary  train- 
ing ;  and  few  qualities  of  mind  are  more  unwholesome  in 
the  school-room.  Culture  is  suggestive  and  rich  in 
interpretation ;  it  discovers  opportunity  and  resource ; 
it  has  foresight  and  adaptation  ;  it  attracts  occasion  and 
learning  and  confidence  and  co-operation.  It  is  not 
needed  that  any  one  should  emphasize  to  this  body  how 
helpful  these  all  are  to  the  teacher  ;  incalculably  helpful 
to  him  who  knows  ho^  to  use  them. 

No  amount  of  professional  training  as  such  can  take 
the  place  of  this  wide  acquaintance  with  the  race's 
thought ;  this  participation  in  others'  culture  and 
achievement  and  success ;  this  mastery  of  science  and 
the  humanities.  Neither  can  a  study  of  school  ques- 
tions, however  extended  and  detailed,  compensate  for 
ignorance  or  indifference  or  mediocrity  toward  the  world's 
ri^h  life. 

Abundant  experience,  richness  of  thought,  generous 
scholarship,  wide  reading  and  travel,  and  the  integrations 
of  motive  and  purpose  that  only  result  from  intelligently 
directed,  continuous  study  and  formal  training,  may  well 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  most  teachers,  even  as  profes- 
sional training  seems  now  to  be  ;  but  their  presiding  in 
the  teacher^s  chair,  in  a  moderate  degree  only,  would  im- 
part life  and  significance  to  much  otherwise  aimless 
schooling. 


pared,  if  the  entrance  age  to  the  ward-school  is  not  un- 
der six  years. 

5.  That  if  the  pupil  remains  in  high  school  thru  the 
first  and  second  years,  the  chances  are  slightly  in  favor 
of  his  completing  the  course. 

6.  That  a  committee  should  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  and  submitting  to  the  council  at  its 
next  meeting,  a  uniform  system  of  blanks  for  the  use  of 
the  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 


High   School  Statistics/ 

By  SuPT.  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  methods  of  collecting  and  tabulating  high  school 
statistics  are  imperfect,  unreliable,  unsystematic  and 
contradictory.  There  is  nothing  to  show  the  various 
movements  in  the  schools  by  masses  or  classes  in  specific 
branches,  or  in  departments  of  study  out  of  which  reliable 
information  can  be  obtained.  A  widespread  belief  exists 
that  many  first  year  pupils  quit  high  school  during  the 
first  year,  because  they  have  to  study  algebra  and  I^tin. 
This  assumption  is  too  narrow. 

Replies  received  to  a  high  school  circular  sent  to  sixty 
large  cities  show  some  very  curious  facts  as  to  enroll- 
ment by  classes,  ages  of  pupils,  failures  in  classes,  and 
quitting  school. 

Statistics  from  city  reports  and  from  state  reports-^ 
interesting  but  unsatisfactory  reading.  Under  city  re- 
ports : — Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  New 
Bedford,  Toledo,  and  Cambridge.  State  reports  : — Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota,  and  Missouri: 

Some  very  positive  information  obtained  from  the 
Kansas  City  high  schools,  including  enrollment  by  years 
and  by  ages,  failures  in  class-standing,  quitting  school 
and  reasons  therefore. 

Derived  Conclusions. 

1.  That  young  children  who  complete  the  work  in  the 
grammar  schools  and  enter  high  school  show  the  least 
per  cent,  of  faUures  in  class  standing,  or  withdrawals 
from  school. 

2.  That  the  older  pupils  who  enter  high  school  are 
most  likely  to  fail  or  quit  during  the  first  year. 

3.  That  failures  in  class  standing  are  greatest  in 
mathematics,  second  in  English,  third  in  the  ancient  and 
tnodern  languages,  fourth  in  the  natural  sciences,  and 
fifth  in  history.  The  work  of  the  pupils  can  be  more 
sharply  measured  in  two  of  these  departments,  mathe- 
matics and  languages,  while  the  others  afford  a  fine  op- 
portunity to  talk  about  the  subjects  rather  than  to  talk 
into  them. 

4  That  in  a  seven  years'  course  of  study  from  one- 
third  to  ond-half  more  pupils  ¥nll  enter  high  school  than 
when  the  course  of  study  below  the  high  school  is  eight 
or  nine  years,  and  that  the  pupils  are  just  as  well  pre- 
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Satisfactions  of  Being  a  College 
President.* 

By  Pres.  Charles  F.  Tewing,  of  Western  Reserve  University 
and  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland. 

The  first  satisfaction  which  I  shall  name  of  being  a 
college  president  is  the  opportunity  of  living  with  youth. 
Youth  has  at  least  three  characteristics ;  it  is  vital,  it  is 
hopeful,  it  is  picturesque.  Eiven  if  the  picturesque  side 
of  youth  should  show  itself  in  forms  either  ridiculous  or 
admirable,  it  is  always  interesting. 

Second,  the  opportunity  of  living  with  scholars  and 
gentlemen.  The  human  environment  is  gf  larger  signif- 
icance and  gives  larger  joy  than  any  environment  of  na- 
ture. 

Third,  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  best  people  on 
their  best  side.  The  people  who  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  college  are,  on  the  whole,  the,  best  people 
in  the  country.  They  never  show  their  best  side, — and  ' 
their  best  side  is  the  good  one, — better  than  when  they 
are  talking  with  a  college  president  about  the  education 
of  their  children.  The  college  president  is  also  called 
upon  to  associate  with  teachers  of  all  grades  and  from 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  are  among  the  best  people. 

A  fourth  satisfaction  is  found  in  doing  a  work  that 
unites  the  executive  and  the  scholastic,  the  practical  and 
the  theoretical  elements.  Executive  work  tends  to  im- 
poverish reflective  and  scholarly  ability.  Scholastic 
work  tends  to  remove  one  from  humanity.  The  union 
of  the  two  types  tends  to  keep  one  in  touch  with  the 
great  human  work  of  a  very  human  world  and  also  tends 
to  give  intellectual  enrichment.  If  the  college  president 
is  a  mere  executive,  he  becomes  intellectually  thin.  If 
the  college  president  is  a  mere  scholastic,  he  becomes 
musty  and  dry.  The  college  president  who  is,  as  are 
most  college  presidents,  at  once  an  executive  and  a 
scholar,  is  doing  the  most  delightful  work  that  can  be 
done. 

Another  satisfaction  of  being  a  college  president  con- 
sists in  the  opportunity  of  transmuting  wealth  into  char- 
acter. Wealth  does  not  constitute  a  college,  but  no 
college  can  be  constituted  without  wealth.  Wealth  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  power  necessary  for  making  a 
college.  The  college  president  is  to  be  an  avenue  thru 
which  wealth  flows  into  the  constitution  and  organization 
of  the  college.  Wealth  may  be  transmuted  into  truth, 
into  righteousness,  into  beauty,  into  joy,  into  human 
character.  In  this  process  of  the  transmutation  of  the 
lower  value  into  the  higher,  the  college  president  bears 
a  necessary  part. 

Sixth,  an  element  in  the  satisfaction  lies  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  associating  one's  life' and  work  with  a  lasting- 
institution,  the  American  college.  Individuals  die  and 
are  forgotten.  Institutions  live.  The  college  president 
who  puts  his  life  into  a  college  is  sure  of  an  earthly  im- 
mortality. Colleges  are  seldom  named  after  their  pres- 
idents, but  presidents  always  live  in  their  colleges,  and 
not  a  few  colleges  cannot  live  the  worthiest  life  without 
worthy  presidents.  Not  to  mention  the  living,  one  can 
say  that  Woolsey's  twenty-five  years  at  Yale  are  to  live 
for  centuries  in  the  university  at  New  Haven,  and  also 
that  McCosh's  life  at  Princeton  is  to  live  so  long  as 
Princeton  lives. 
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Seventh,  the  last  satisfaction  of  being  a  college  pres- 
ident lies  in  doing  somewhat  for  the  nation  and  for  the 
world  thru  giving  inspiration,  training,  and  equipment  to 
American  youth.  •  The  value  of  the  American  college 
to  the  American  youth  lies  in  some  six  elements :  the 
discipline  of  the  regular  studies,  the  inspiration  of  friend- 
ships, the  enrichment  of  general  reading,  the  culture 
from  association  with  scholars,  private  reading  and  lite- 
rary societies.  The  most  important  of  these  elements 
is  the  inspiration  which  is  derived  from  association  with 
men  of  culture,  and  the  college  president  ought  to  be 
the  chief  of  all  these  person^  influences  touching  the 
character  of  the  students.  He  lives  in  the  lives  of  his 
students  so  long  as  they  live,  and  he  lives  also  in  the 
lives  of  other  men  so  long  as  the  lives  of  his  students 
touch  the  lives  of  other  men. 

These  seven  opportunities  represent  the  mighty  satis- 
factions which  the  college  president  enjoys.  They  help 
to  constitute  his  work  as  one  of  the  niost  interesting  and 
happiest  works  which  it  is  given  to  any  man  to  do. 


The  State  University."^ 

By  Joseph  Swain,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

The  state  university,  like  all  other  parts  of  our  public 
school  system,  created,  supported,  and  controlled  by  the 
state;  must  commend  itself  to  the  whole  people  ;  other- 
wise its  right  to  existence  will  be  questioned.  Recogniz- 
ing, as  this  association  does,  that  the  state  university  is 
as  necessary  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  as  the 
high  school  or  the  lower  grades,  the  grounds  for  its 
existence,  its  aim  and  field,  cannot  too  frequently  be 
stated. 

The  policy  of  state  support  of  higher  education  has 
been  the  accepted  policy  for  centuries  in  Europe  ;  it  has 
had  an  independent  growth  in  America,  was  accepted  as 
a  colonial  policy,  adopted  by  Congress,  and  has  become 
the  national  policy  of  the  United  States. 

"That  unworthy  theory  of  the  state,"  says  President 
Angell,  "  which  makes  it  a  mere  policeman  to  protect 
life  and  property,  has  rarely  appealed  to  men  as  strongly 
as  the  Aristotelian  conception,  which  commands  the  state 
to  seek  every  high  and  noble  end  that  it  can  secure 
better  than  the  private  citizen."  This  obligation  rests 
upon  the  acknowledged  necessity  in  a  republic  for  diffu- 
sion of  intelligence  and  nurture  of  character.  These 
are  essential  not  only  to  the  prosperity  but  even  to  the 
existence  of  a  f  reie  state. 

The  ultimate  control  of,  and  the  responsibility  for, 
education  must  rest  with,  the  state.  In  a  democracy 
there  can  be  no  other  power  to  which  it  can  be  delegated. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  state  to  provide  educational 
V  opportunities  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  its  citizens  to 
embrace  these  opportunities. 

Has  the  skilled  physician  most  benefited  himself  or  the 
community  ?  Has  the  teacher  most  benefited  himself  or 
his  pupils  ?  Graduates  of  universities  could  not,  if  they 
would,  appropriate  to  themselves  the  fruits  of  their 
university  training.  The  university  is  sometimes  opposed 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  unjust  to  tax  men  of  modest 
means  to  support  higher  instruction,  as  none  but  the 
wealthy  can  go  to  college.  Statistics  do  not  support 
such  a  view,  as  more  than  half  the  students  in  many  of 
our  state  institutions  are  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers 
and  mechanics.  The  state  institution  furnishes  a  com- 
mon meeting  ground  where  the  young  men  and  young 
women  of  the  state  are  free  from  any  influence  except 
those  accepted  by  the  state  itself.  It  becomes  a  forum 
where  the  rising  young  men  and  women  of  the  whole 
state  may  know  one  another  and  value  one  another 
rightly.  Can  we  not  depend  upon  wealthy  men  wholly 
to  furnish  higher  education  ?  This  would  be  un-Amer- 
ican. Wealthy  men  might  grade  our  roads,  build  our 
court-houses,  conduct  our  courts,  do  anything  for  the 
public  good,  if  the  state  should  neglect  these  matters,  or 
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turn  them  over  to  private  hands,  but  this  would  not  re- 
lease the  people  from  their  duty  in  the  matter.  The 
people  have  safety  only  in  independence.  The  state  can 
secure  unsectarian  instruction,  unpartisan  institutions 
only  by  providing  these  itself.  This  dofes  not  In  the 
least  disparage  the  existence  of  private  and  denomina- 
tional institutions,  but  indicates  that  these  alone  are  not 
sufficient. 

The  state  university  exists  for  the  state  and  must 
therefore  be  democratic.  The  young  man  from  the  farm, 
from  behind  the  counter,  stands  side  by  side  with  the 
son  of  the  minister,  the  doctor,  and  the  lawyer.  In  a 
people's  university  there  can  be  no  aristocracy  of  trade, 
profession  or  wealth. 

A  state  university  is  indeed  a  public  trust,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  people  of  most  of  our  states  wUl  see  to  it 
that  the  state  university  is  ''built  higher  and  broader  and 
deeper"  than  any  ideal  which  we  may  now  contemplate. 
In  contributing  to  its  maintenance  and  growth,  we  not 
only  make  better  every  high  school  in  the  state,  and 
therefore  the  common  schools,  but  every  step  of  the 
university  in  advance  compels  like  steps  in  other  colleges 
and  private  schools  of  the  state. 

While  it  must  sacredly  "  preserve  all  the  treasures  of 
the  past,  and  must  not  neglect  the  spirit  and  refinement 
of  the  old-time  scholars,"  it  must  most  of  all  recognize 
the  demands  of  the  living  present,  and  extend  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge  by  countless  pathways 
into  the  infinite  creations  and  thoughts  of  God,  in  whom 
these  pathways  meet. 

The  university  exists  for  the  good  of  the  student,  and, 
therefore,  every  sort  of  personal  helpfulness  is  part  of  the 
university's  duty.  A  student  should  not  be  forced  to  do 
what  is  not  best  for  him,  either  for  entrance,  continu- 
ance, or  graduation.  He  is  taking  his  own  course,  not 
one  prearranged  for  some  one  else.  With  this  view  of 
the  duty  of  the  university  the  teacher  must  know  the 
student.  He  must  live  with  him.  He  must  occasion- 
ally have  him  at  his  home,  be  with  him  in  his  leisure  hours. 

The  great  problems  of  our  day,  scientific,  historical, 
political,  and  industrial,  can  best  be  settled  by  those  who 
have  special  training  for  their  work.  We  are  living  in 
an  age  when  there  is  a  demand  for  re-examination  of  all 
things.  We  are  not  satisfied  simply  because  a  belief  or 
custom  had  the  sanction  of  our  fathers.  We  are  not 
willing  to  say  that  anything  is  true  or  that  any  method 
is  the  best  method  until  all  the  facts  available  are  exam- 
ined by  those  who  know  how  to  estimate  the  value  of 
data.  The  modem  university  is  an  institution  where  all 
subjects  are  considered  of  equal  value  and  the  great 
ambition  of  the  teacher  of  each  subject  is  first  to  gain -a 
complete  mastery  of  his  subject,  and  then  to  assist  his 
student  to  such  mastery ;  and  in  the  second  place  to 
contribute  something  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowl- 
edge in  his  own  line  of  work.  The  university  does  not 
do  its  duty  to  the  state  if  it  does  not  in  some  degree  at 
least  widen  the  field  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  chiefly 
thru  the  discoveries  and  contributions  of  original  workers 
that  those  facts  and  principles  are  discoveries  thru  which 
the  state  seeks  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilization  and 
culture. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  make  a  catalog  of  the 
things  higher  educational  institutions  do  for  the  state, 
and  show  by  an  appeal  to  history  that  even  from  a  pecun- 
iary point  of  view  higher  institutions  of  learning  have 
been  worth  much  more  than  they  have  cost ;  but  the 
best  thing  that  they  have  done  is  in  the  direction  of 
intellectual  freedom.  Every  dollar  expended  properly  in 
a  university  is  so  much  toward  freeing  the  human  mind 
from  the  bondage  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  super- 
stition; To  free  the  American  slave  from  the  shackles 
of  human  slavery  wSs  a  holy  office,  but  to  provide  the 
young  men  and  women  of  our  country  with  the  means 
and  opportunities  of  freeing  themselves  from  all  the 
shackles  that  bind  them  to  the  lower  allurements  of  life, 
is  not  only  a  holy  office,  but  the  most  sacred  obligation 
of  the  state. 
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The  Training  of  Negro  Teachers.^ 

By  Pbin.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
taral  Institute. 

The  questioiT  might  naturally  be  asked,  Why  should 
negro  teachers  be  trained  differently  in  any  respect 
from  white  teachers  ?  There  have  been  those  who  have 
agreed  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difference,  that  because 
the  negro  has  a  mind  and  a  soul  the  same  as  the  white 
man,  that  is  sufficient  reason  for  living  him  exactly  the 
same  training  as  would  be  given  any  other  teacher. 
This  was  the  thought  of  many  of  the  Northern  educators 
who  first  came  into  the  South  to  teach  the  blacks.  The 
college-bred  man  with  his  classical  education  was  too  apt 
to  be  their  ideal. 

As  we  come  to  study  different  races  we  realize  that 
each  has  its  own  peculiarities.  The  German  is  said  to 
be  phlegmatic,  the  Frenchman  volatile,  the  Englishman 
persistent,  and  the  Chinaman  non-progressive.  If  we 
expect  that  a  cut-and-dried  course  of  treatment  applied 
to  these  differing  personalities  will  develop  the  same  sort 
of  character  and  produce  the  best  possible  results,  we 
shall  be  disappointed.  While  we  realize  that  there  are 
certain  qualities  that  are  common  to  all  members  of  the 
human  race,  yet  it  is  absurd  to  try  to  make  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  out  of  a  Latin.  The  black,  and  white,  and  yellow 
races  have  certain  characteristics  which  we  are  bound  to 
respect  if  we  would  do  our  best  work  with  them. 

What,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  negro  that 
require  us  to  adapt  our  training  to  his  needs  ?  Shut  off 
from  lines  of  commerce  in  the  dark  continent  the  Afri- 
cans did  not  develop  along  the  same  lines  as  did  their 
European  brothers.  Subjected  to  the  enervating  influ- 
ences of  a  tropical  climate,  there  was  but  little  growth 
of  will  power  or  of  the  work  habit.  Brought  to  this 
country  as  slaves  and  kept  in  slavery  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  tho  they  were  instructed  in  many  of  the 
industries  of  the  whites  and  gained  much  from  the  con- 
tact with  them,  they  yet  had  but  little  opportunity  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  responsibility,  of  home  life,  or  of 
the  duties  that  belong  to  citizenship.  They  have  not 
yet  come  to  a  point  where  they  can  compete  with  the 
white  race  in  commerce  or  political  life.  Eighty  per 
cent,  of  them  live  in  the  country  and  ought  for  many 
years  to  remain  there.  Removal  to  the  city  means  for 
them  increase  of  crime  and  disease,  for  they  are  shut 
out  from  most  of  the  occupations  that  are  open  to  other 
races  and  are  forced  to  live  crowded  together  in  the 
worst  parts  of  the  city  where  rents  are  cheapest. 

While  opportunity  should  be  given  to  those  of  excep- 
tional ability  to  engage  in  other  pursuits,  the  training  of  the 
masses  of  the  blacks  should  be  such  as  to  fit  them  for 
the  care  of  the  soil.  Tho  the  public  school  system  to 
which  the  Southern  states  have  devoted  over  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  has  been  by  no  means  a  failure,  and 
no  man  can  tell  what  would  have  been  the  result  had 
millions  of  slaves  been  given  the  freedom  without  it,  it 
has  nevertheless  failed  to  introduce  into  its  curriculum 
anything  which  bears  directly  upon  the  improvement  of 
the  home  and  the  soil.  While  the  countries  of  Europe 
have  been  training  their  peasantry  in  agriculture  and 
home  industries  so  that  countries  like  Norway  and 
Sweden  have  been  transformed  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  rural  schools  of  the  South,  as  indeed  of  our 
whole  country,  ha^e  been  entirely  given^  up  to  the  liter- 
ary side  of  edueation.  The  results  have  been  disastrous. 
Both  boys  and  girls  have  krft  schoolNfeeling  that  it  was 
degrading  to  work  with  their  hands,  and  yet  unable  to 
find  work  of  a  different  sort.  The  word  education  has 
become  associated  in  their  minds  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent life  from  that  which  they  have  been  living.  Any 
training  which  makes  a  man  dissatisfied  with  the  occupa- 
tions which  are  open  to  him  is  of  doubtful  good.  Many 
Southern  men  seeing  these  results  have  concluded  that 
all  education  of  the  blacks  is  a  failure.    The  mistake 
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was  not  in  giving  him  education,  but  in  giving  him  the 
wrong  sort  of  education.    Where  teachers  have  been 
sent  out  from  agricultural  and  industrial  schools,  not  only   "^ 
has  the  migration  to  the  cities  been  stopped,  but  crime 
has  decreased  and  citizenship  has  improved. 

There  are  certain  matters  that  must  be  given  special 
emphasis  in  the  training  of  colored  teachers. 

Race  Prejudice  Must  Cease. 

So  far  as  possible  race  prejudice  is  to  be  conquered. 
That  this  has  been  done  in  many  cases  has  been  proven 
by  numerous  examples.  When  colored  teachers  have 
gone  into  Southern  communities  and  have  sought  the 
co-operation  of  Southern  whites  they  have  almost  invari- 
ably secured  it.  In  one  place  where  a  teacher  was 
anxious  to  help  his  people  buy  land,  a  Southern  man  not 
only  sold  him  land  at  reasonable  rates,  but  worked  with 
him  most  patiently  to  get  the  negroes  settled,  and  helped 
them  to  buy  more  land,  giving  up  nearly  his  whole  time 
to  training  them  in  habits  of  thrift  and  industry.  A 
prominent  Southern  banker  has  acted  as  treasurer  of  a 
negro  school  and  issues  appeals  for  its  assistance  from 
his  counting  house.  A  prominent  Southern  lawyer  is 
treasurer  of  another  negro  school  and  helps  the  colored 
man  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  who  has  received  in- 
dustrial training,  to  get  contracfts  for  work.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  teachers  had  been  trained  to  expect  the 
best  things  from  the  white  people,  and  race  prejudice 
died  a  natural  death.  It  is  in  the  normal  schools  that 
the  germs  of  race  prejudice  should  be  destroyed. 

Development  or  Work  Habit  and  Responsibility. 

A  very  important  need  of  the  colored  race  is  the  cre- 
ation of  the  work  habit.  Manual  and  industrial  training, 
therefore,  should  have  an  important  place  in  the  curri- 
culum of  a  normal  course  for  colored  teachers.  The 
students  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  workshop,  the 
farm,  and  the  kitchen  are  as  important  as  the  class-room. 
Instead  of  making  the  industries  stepping-stones  to  the 
schooFs  academic  department,  they  should  be  placed  at 
the  top  and  before  a  boy  or  girl  is  allowed  to  begin  a 
trade,  a  certain  amount  of  academic  training  shodd  be 
required.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  the  relation  be- 
tween "education  and  vocation"  be  established  in  the 
case  of  the  negro. 

Another  need  of  the  colored  race  which  its  teachers 
ought  to  help  to  meet  is  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
more  a  school  can  be  made  co-operative,  therefore,  the 
better.  The  more  the  student  can  be  made  to  feel  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  better ;  and  the  more  he  is  made  to  work  for 
his  own  support  and  to  help  others,  the  better.  Self- 
government  and  self-support  oiyght  to  be  prominent 
features  in  every  colored  normal  school.  Nothing  should 
be  given  that  the  student  can  earn. 

A  School  for  Civilization. 

A  colored  normal  school  ought  really  to  be  a  school 
for  civilization.  The  teacher  ought  to  be  trained  in 
matters  which  have  to  do  with  the  improvement  and 
beautifying  of  the  home.  Domestic  science  ought  to 
enter  into  every  curriculum.  Cooking  and  sewing  should 
be  taught  to  every  girl  in  the  public  schools  of  the  South. 
In  some  of  our  normal  schools  the  students  have  made 
careful  investigation  of  the  homes  of  the  colored  people 
in  their  vicinity.  They  have  studied  their  food  supply, 
their  method  of  caring  for  their  children,  and  their 
domestic  arrangements,  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
needed  reforms.  In  connection  with  this  work  in  domestic 
science,  they  are  able  to  make  sociological  studies  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  liv<s.  They  are  taught  to 
study  the  church  life,  the  schools,  the  industries,  the 
local  government ;  they  are  sent  out  to  care  for  those  of 
their  own  race  in  the  jails  and  poorhouses ;  they  teach 
in  the  Sunday  schools  ;  they  read  the  Bible  and  sing  to 
the  poor  and  aged ;  and  they  mend  the  cabins  of  the 
destitute.  In  this  way  they  not  only  gain  a  knowledge 
of  their  neighborhood,  but  they  come  to  have  a  real  in- 
terest in  helping  those  around  them. 
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Teachers  who  confine  their  work  to  the  school-room 
and  are  interested  mostly  in  their  salaries  are  of  little 
value  to  the  negro  race.  A  normal  school  that  fails  to 
create  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  helping  in  every  pos- 
sible way  the  communities  into  which  its  students  go, 
does  not  lije  up  to  its  prime  obligations. 

Co-Education. 

In  order  that  young  people  may  learn  the  proper  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes,  co-education  is  important.  It  is  not 
enough  to  talk  to  students  of  either  sex  as  to  what  their 
relations  shoidd  be  to  the  other.  They  must  be  taught 
by  actual  experience  to  respect  one  another,  and  right 
relations  must  be  established.  To  take  a  young  man, 
who  has  been  guilty  of  ungentlemanly  conduct  away 
from  a  table  ;n  a  school  dining-room  where  he  has  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  young  women  and  place  him  at 
a  t^ble  where  there  are  only  men,  means  more  than  a 
yearns  lectures  on  morals  and  manners. 

Contact  With  Real  Life. 

Normal  training  for  an  undeveloped  race  like  the  blacks 
of  *our  own  land  must  be  more  than  unusually  compre- 
hensive, and  will  be  successful  only  so  far  as  it  brings 
them  in  contact  with  real  life.  The  negro  race  needs 
leaders — earnest,  practical  men  and  women  who  shall 
devote  their  lives  to  the  material,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  uplift  of  their  people.  These  leaders  oUr  normal 
schools  ought  to  develop.  For  men  and  women  of  this 
sort  there  never  was  a  more  important  field  of  usefulness. 
Their  work  will  receive  recognition  from  both  the  white 
and  black  people  of  our  land. 


What  Manner  of  Child  Shall  This  Be?* 

By  G.  R.  Glenn,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Georgia. 

The  child  that  is  born  to-day  is  bom  amid  miracles  as 
astounding  as  those  that  accompanied  the  birth  of  a  Child 
two  thousand  years  ago.  The  world  is  in  an  attitude  of 
excitement  and  expectancy.  The  marvelous  is  taking 
place  every  hour.  The  great,  conquests  of  mind  over 
matter  that  have  made  this  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
ages  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  light  that  came  into 
this  world  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  a  little  Child 
was  born  in  a  manger  in  Bethlehem.  The  intelligence  of 
a  Christian  civilization  has  forged  the  power  that  builds 
and  propels  the  palace  steamship  that  crosses  the  sea ; 
that  has  laid  the  cables  on  every  ocean  bed  ;  that  drives 
a  vestibule  train  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ;  that 
has  founded  every  asylum  for  the  poor  and  the  lame  and 
the  halt,  every  sanitarium  for  the  feeble-minded,  that  has 
directed  the  spire  of  every  church  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  every  school-house.  It  is  this  same  power  that 
has  lifted  the  hand  of  man  into  the  air  above  him  and 
brought  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  to  do  His  will. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  gather  to-day  about  the  pres- 
ence of  a  child  that  is  born,  amid  fhe  miracles  of  splen- 
did and  matchless  conquests  of  the  Christian  mind  over 
these  material  things,  and  ask,  ''What  manner  of  child 
shall  this  be  T 

If  the  central  figure  of  the  first  century  was  the  Great 
Teacher  with  his  hand  placed  in  benediction  upon  the 
head  of  a  child,  the  central  figure  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury will  continue  to  be  a  great  teacher,  holding  the 
hand  of  a  child  and  leading  him  to  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
heritance. 

If  I  were  asked  what  it  is  to  be  accounted  the  great 
discovery  of  this  century,  I  would  pass  by  all  the  splen- 
did achievements  that  men  have  wrought  in  wood  and 
stone,  and  iron  and  brass.  Above  and  beyond  all  these 
the  index  finger  of  the  world's  progress,  in  the  march  of 
time,  would  point  unerringly  to  the  child  as  the  one  great 
discovery  of  the  century  now  speeding  to  its  close. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  learning  belonged  to 
a  limited  oligarchy.    Education  was  the  privelege  of  the 
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few,  and  ignorance  the  sodden  heritage  of  the  benighted 
masses.  With  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  public  school  is  going  into  every  hamlet  among  the 
civilized  races  of  the  globe,  and  its  beneficent  light  is  il- 
luminating the  dark  recesses  of  the  humblest  home. 
Education  is  to-day  thedivine  right  of  an  all-powerful 
democratic  majority.  If  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
we  had  alienation  and  separation,  a  great  impassable  gulf 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to^ay  we  have  union,, 
strength  and  life,  and  millions  of  happy  children  of  rich 
and  poor  alike  marching  under  a  banner  on  which  is  in- 
scribed "  freedom  of  opportunity  for  all."  What  this 
freedom  of  opportunity  means  to  every  American  child, 
no  man  can  estimate.  What  the  American  child  of  the 
future  is  to  be  no  man  can  now  prophesy.  The  wide  dis- 
tribution of  human  knowledge  has  brought  him  in  touch 
with  all  mankind.  He  is  neighbor  to  every  possible 
achievement  and  his  splendid  environment  makes  him  a 
potential  factor  for  accomplishing  every  human  good. 
Already  we  Americans  have  discovered  that  the  old  sys* 
tem  of  education  will  not  fit  his  case.  We  have  quit 
trjring  to  fit  the  boy  to  a  system.  We  are  now  trying  to 
adjust  a  system  to  the  boy. 

Even  teaching  power  in  the  future  must  be  defined  in 
new  terms.  More  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this 
world  the  real  test  of  teaching  power  will  be  measured 
not  by  what  can  be  done  with  the  best,  but.  by  what  can 
be  done  with  the  worst  boy  in  the  school.  The  Great 
Teacher  who  began  our  civilization  came  into  this  wofld 
to  seek  out  and  save  that  which  was  lost. 

The  great  rejoicings  in  American  life  will  be  when  we 
have  so  mastered  our  problems  of  child  study  and  so  per- 
fected our  lines  of  school  growth  that  our  American  sys- 
tems of  education  will  touch  and  develop  and  control 
every  American  boy.  We  shall  come  to  our  place  of  re- 
joicing when  we  have  saved  every  one  of  these  American 
children  and  made  every  one  of  them  a  contributor  to  the 
wealth,  to  the  intelligence,  and  to  the  power  of  this  great 
democratic  government  of  ours. 

If  the  world  demands  of  machine  shops  more  powerful 
machines,  and  machines  that  will  economize  time  and 
labor,  we  may  be  sure  the  world  is  going  to  demand  of 
those  who  build  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country  that 
they  shall  build  them  to  become  men  and  women  who 
may  have  twice,  and  thrice,  and  quadruple  the  power  that 
men  and  women  ever  had  before. 

One  other  thought  in  this  connection.  Those  who 
build  these  magnificent  machines  make  no  mistakes. 
Every  piece  of  steel  is  tested,  and  every  piece  of  brass  ia 
weighed  and  sounded,  and  every  bolt  has  its  place  and 
every  bar  its  peculiar  function.  No  machine  shop  in  this 
country  could  live  a  year  that  employed  anybody  but  ex- 
perts to  fashion  and  shape  every  part  of  the  machine. 
An  expert  is  one  who  knows,  and  he  must  know  that  he 
knows.  The  twentieth  century  will  demand  of  those  who 
train  the  children  not  only  that  they  know,  but  they  fctoo 
must  know  that  they  know. 

A  few  hundred  miles  from  the  spot  where  this  meeting 
is  held,  millions  of  little  beings  are  constructing  a  reef 
on  a  Florida  coast.  The  very  billows,  while  they  lash 
and  rage  in  their  fury,  bring  the  food  supply  to  the  tiny 
being  that  builds  the  coral  reef,  and  each  little  builder 
gathers  himself  into  the  stony  structure  and  welds  his 
being  into  all  that  is  below  him  and  dies.  No  one  of 
these  countless  beings,  however  many  times  its  life  may 
touch  the  life  of  other  beings,  interferes  with  his  fellow. 
He  feeds  upon  his  environment,  grows  to  his  full  estate^ 
is  gathered  unto  his  fathers  and  becomes  a  part  of  a  per- 
manent beautiful  wall  that  barricades  the  coasts  from  the. 
storms  of  the  equatorial  belt. 

We  are  building  here  the  foundations  of  a  national 
barrier  against  which  the  storm  and  the  billow  of  the  ages 
to  come  are  to  bring  their  food  supplies  and  spend  their 
fury.  We  need  the  life  of  every  American  being  to  go 
into  this  structure.  What  responsibilities  the  new  cen- 
tury will  bring  us  no  man  can  tell,  but  the  American 
school  system  will  not  reach  the  climax  of  its  power  until 
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its  beneficent  light  has  gone  into  every  American  home 
and  until  the  expert  American  teacher  who  knows  that  he 
knows  has  led  every  one  of  our  children  out  and  up  from  the 
ooze  and  slime  of  every  submerged  district  and  placed  its 
feet  in  a  large  room  where  every  boy  can  grow  to  the 
full  measure  of  a  man. 


Problem  of  Instruction  in  the  Grades.* 

By  Mrs.  Alice  W.  Coolby. 

The  problem  of  instruction  is  fourfold  :  the  evolution 
of  chil(t  the  curriculum,  the  method,  and  the  personality 
of  the  teacher.  Topics  innumerable  come  under  the 
cover  of  this  subject ;  the  one  unifying  thought  must  be 
found. 

The  attempt  here  is  to  state,  not  to  solve,  the  problem ; 
to  state  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  elementary 
school,  in  highest,  therefore  simplest  terms ;  to  so  pres- 
ent conditions  and  desired  results  that  the  statement  of 
the  latter  shall  illuminate  both.  Philosophy,  insight,  and 
sympathy  with  child-life,  combined,  reveal  the  unifying 
thought :  Life  Demands  Life.  This  is  the  simple  state- 
ment that  illuminates  both  means  and  end.  The 
teacher's  present  concern  is  with  life  that  now  tt.  The 
great  need  is  vitalization  of  curriculum  and  methods. 

Ufe-Test 

The  life-test  of  subject,  method,  and  teacher,  may  be 
found  in  the  questions  :  Do  you  awaken  desires,  aspira- 
tions, love  for  the  worthy  and  high  ?  Do  you  promote 
sympathetic,  fruitful  relations  with  life  in  nature  and 
man  ?  Do  you  arouse  the  fundamental  interest  that  holds 
to  concentrated  attention,  determined  will,  and  continued 
effort?  Do  you  open  new  avenues  of  expression  and 
capability,  and  give  joy  in  mastery  of  forcible  and  beau- 
tiful forms  ?  Do  you  open  eye,  ear,  and  heart  to  beauty  ? 
Do  you  vivify  imagination  ?  Do  you  generate  increased 
potDer  to  do  effective  work,  and  find  joy  in  it  ? 

Instruction  in  the  grades  must  meet  all  these  demands. 
It  must  give  **  right  of  way''  to  what  meets  most  of  them 
and  must  exclude  what  meets  none.  The  means  to  this 
end  are :  (1)  contact  with  life-sources  ;  (2)  expression 
by  hand,  voice,  or  body. 

(I)  Life-Sources. 

Contact  with  life  (nature  and  man)  establishes  the 
place  of  nature-study,  history,  geography,  and  literature, 
and  governs  methods  of  teaching  them. 

Nature-contact  is  a  vital  element  of  child-life.  The 
story  of  human  life  (history)  in  its  elementary  phases  as 
revealed  is  chfld-life,  in  primitive  life,  and  in  biography, 
makes  direct  appeal  to  imagination  and  heart,  as  does 
study  of  mutual  relations  (geography).  Ldterature  rep- 
resents the  interpretative  portrayal  of  life,  which  the  child 
craves  as  his  birthright. 

Reading,  as  a  school-room  exercise,  should  mean  oral 
reading  of  literature,  and  should  imply  both  life  and  ex- 
pression. Learning  to  read  should  be  postponed  to  a 
ktter  pmod  than  the  first  school  months.  The  life-test 
prohibits  de-vitalized  word-methods. 

(2)  Self-Expression. 

The  child  seeks  the  avenues  of  self-expression,not  merely 
as  life  outlets,  but  as  means  of  self-development.  Those 
that  are  sought  demand  a  place  for  physical  training, 
oral  language,  painting,  drawing,  modeling,  making  mu- 
siCy  and  Qator)  written  language.  In  the  school-room, 
painting;  drawing,  and  music  have  already  vitalized  in- 
struction. Very  soon  an  eight-year  course  in  industrial 
training  must  be  inaugurated  that  shall  touch  life  and 
give  it  effectiveness. 

Unification. 

Life-growth  demands  aU  these  subjects  and  exercises. 
C!ommunity-life  demands  arithmetic. 

To  meet  demands  deepen  life  and  concentrate  energies. 
The  chosen  thought-subject  must  strike  the  keynote, 
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each  exercise  in  expression  and  form-study  revealing  a 
new  phase  of  it.  Arithmetic,  only,  is  excepted  from 
vital  unification. 

Knowledge,  observation-training,  and  form-study  are 
essential  means  to  end.  Fact-knowledge  is  examinable ; 
life-growth  knows  no  "  per  cents." 

Approach  to  mastery  of  forms  of  every  art  is  thru 
quickened  thought  and  feeling.  Proportion  of  form 
study  increases  with  the  development  of  the  child.  Sci- 
entific study  of  technique  and  structure  belongs  to  later 
stages  of  art  and  life-hood. 

The  life-test  revolutionizes  certain  customs  and  tradi- 
tions; demands  changed  conditions;  prevent  crystallization. 

With  it  all  and  thru  all  must  radiate  the  life  of  the 
teacher. 


Nature  Study  in  the  Grades.* 

By  D.  Lange,  Supervisor  of  Nature  Stady,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  speaker  discussed  at  some  length  the  matter  and 
method  of  his  subject.  He  said:  ^' Begin  at  home  with 
such  objects  and  phenomena  as  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  child  before  he  went  to  school.  Study  a  few  of  the 
beautiful  wild  and  cultivated  flowers,  a  few  common  trees 
and  shrubs,  injurious  insects  and  weeds,  important  agri- 
cultural plants,  and  show  how  much  civilization  owes  to 
our  dumb  helpmates  the  domestic  animals.''  The  neces- 
sity of  out-of-door  lessons  was  strongly  emphasized. 
"  The  child  does  not  know  trees,  if  he  has  only  studied 
them  from  leaves  and  twigs  brought  into  the  school-room. 
He  must  see  them  grow,  where  one  tree  struggles  with 
the  other  for  light  and  air.  Without  the  necessary  ma- 
terial and  without  field  lessons,  children's  education  be- 
comes bookish.  Use  good  books  to  guide  and  inspire 
you,  but  always  look  with  your  own  eyes." 

In  discussing  the  aims  and  objects  of  nature  study  he 
said  in  part :  Long  before  the  boy  is  interested  in  the 
complex  relations  of  social  and  political  institutions,  he 
is  interested  in  the  life  of  birds,  bees,  and  flowers ;  in  the 
relations  between  boys,  fish,  and  angle  worms.  If  we 
grown  people  do  not  devote  most  of  our  time  to  things 
we  care  nothing  for,  why  should  not  a  boy  be  allowed  to 
devote  at  least  a  little  of  his  time  to  things  he  really 
wants  to  know.  We  were  all  bom  citizens  in  the  great 
realm  of  nature,  but  how  few  learn  to  know  their  great 
home.  Most  of  us  become  too  one-sided.  All  were  borti 
men,  but  few  die  as  men.  The  one  dies  a  grocer,  the 
other  a  lawyer,  the  one  a  money-maker,  the  other  a 
money  spender ;  a  few  die  as  office  holders,  and  many  die 
as  school  teachers." 

In  speaking  of  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  this  subject  Mr. 
Lange  expressed  the  opinion  that  children  are  far  more 
enraptured  by  a  knoll  covered  with  wild  flowers  exhibited 
on  nature's  own  background,  than  they  are  by  any  paint- 
ing or  work  of  art.  **  Children  more  easily  appreciate 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  men  than  in  works  of  art, 
which  are  all  to  a  certain  extent  imitations  of  nature  and 
symbolizations.  The  child  does  not  enjoy  pictures  with- 
out color  or  a  suggestion  of  vigorous  action.  Only  a  ma- 
ture mind  can  appreciate  most  paintings.  Moreover 
works  of  art  are  too  expensive,  while  wild  and  garden 
flowers,  and  a  bird  conc^  in  the  woods  cost  little  or 
nothing." 

The  speaker  heartily  commended  the  works  of  the  Au- 
dubon society,  the  League  of  American  Sportsmen,  and 
other  associations  that  work  for  the  protection  of  birds, 
game,  fish,  and  forest. 

"In  every  worthy  movement  the  teacher  should  be 
active — ^he  should  not  wait  to  be  moved.  Take  your  place 
in  the  ranks,  where  the  battle  is  fought,  don't  ride  on  the 
baggage  wagon  !  must  be  every  school  teacher's  motto. 
Beside^  the  dollar  value  of  birds,  game,  fish,  and  forest, 
these  gifts  of  God  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  our  country 
have  a  higher  value  not  measured  by  the  gold  or  silver 
standard.    Hunting  and  fishing  are  the  medicines  that 
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thousands  of  men  and  boys  like  to  take  for  their  health. 
If  you  object  to  gun  and  rifle,  hunt  with  the  camera. 
While  there  is  no  wrong  in  using  the  feathers  of  game 
burds  killed  in  season,  or  of  domestic  birds  for  decorative 
purposes,  the  woman  who  wears  song-bird  corpses  on  her 
hat  foregoes  a  high  pleasure  to  indiSge  in  a  lower.  In- 
nocent and  useful  birds  have  been  killed  by  the  thousand 
during  their  nesting  season,  when  as  many  nests  of  help- 
less young,  were  starved.  As  long  as  women  continue  to 
be  cruel  thru  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness,  male  brutes 
enough  will  come  forth  to  kill  any  bird  at  any  time  for 
money.*'  The  speaker  had  seen  one  woman  with  three 
dead  birds  on  her  hat.  Whether  she  carried  them  about 
with  her  from  a  morbid  love  of  corpses  or  from  a  morbid 
desire  to  improve  on  the  work  of  her  Creator  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  ask  of  the  woman  under  the  dead  birds. 
"The  children  should  know  something  of  the  beautiful, 
the  grand,  and  the  sublime  in  nature,  that  which  inspired 
our  American  poets  and  writers.  Can  you  imagine  Dick- 
ens writing  Evangeline  or  Hiawatha?  After  pointing 
out  how  the  boys  can  best  be  taught  to  be  kind  to  birds 
and  animals  by  becoming  acquainted  with  them,  and  the 
material  benefit  arising  from  a  knowledge  of  nature  and 
nature's  laws,  the  speaker  concluded  with  the  purely 
scientific  and  moral  aspect  of  his  subject.  "  What  is  the 
truth?  has  l?een  asked  by  the  humblest  slaves' and  by  the 
kings  of  intellecteversince  God  gave  to  man  the,  light  of 
reason.  On  this  side  of  the  great  unknown  the  whole 
truth  will  never  be  revealed,  but  where  in  bygone  ages 
slaves  and  savages  quaked  in  fear  and  superstition,  great 
nations  now  strive  hopefully  onward  and  upward.  What 
is  the  use  of  science?  Like  a  blessing  goddess  she  has 
begun  to  emancipate  humanity  from  barbarism,  from  the 
slavery  of  toil,  from  f etur  and  superstition.  '  To  search  for 
the  truth  without  prejudice,  to  accept  it  with  sincerity, 
to  act  upon  it  with  the*  force  of  conviction,  that  is  the 
great  moral  lesson  science  is  teaching  mankind." 

Relation  of  Kindergarten  to  Primary 
School.* 

By  Emma  A.  Newman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Education,  in  common  with  all  other  departments  of 
life  and  thought,  is  passing  thru  a  period  of  restlessness 
and  transition.  Slowly  the  deductions  of  ages  are  being 
harmonized  and  applied  to  present  day  conditions. 

The  principles  underlying  the  kindergarten  system  are 
now  recognized  as  sound  psychologically  and  true  to  child 
nature.  Its  exponents  are  less  inclined  to  contend  over 
details  of  method,  more  ready  to  look  for  results  in  the 
children's  lives,  know  better  what  these  results  should  be. 
Briefly  stated  kindergarten  training  should  give  the  child 
a  certain  measure  of  self-control,  enlarged  and  more  defi- 
nite mental  content,  increased  power  of  concentration  of 
mind,  and  of  self-direction,  greater  facility  of  expression 
in  language  and  concrete  hand  work. 

Public  education  in  this  country  should  fit  for  citizen- 
ship. But  despite  the  strenuous  efforts  made  dissatisfac- 
tion with  present  results  seems  to  be  increasing.  Boys 
and  girls  who  have  passed  thru  our  public  schools  lack  in 
general  intelligence  and  ability  to  successfully  meet  life's 
practical  difficulties,  especially  in  the  large  cities. 

The  country  child  still  enjoys  some  advantages  now  de- 
nied city  children.  Life  is  less  complex,  he  is  brought 
into  closer  touch  with  nature's  elemental  forces  and  prod- 
ucts, thus  comprehends  more  of  the  meaning  and  relation 
of  life  ;  from  his  share  in  the  family  work  he  gains  in  ex- 
perience, forethought,  originality,  self-direction.  City 
children  are  in  large  measure  losing  this  training  in  self- 
direction,  perseverance,  originally,  thru  a  too  early  en- 
counter with  competition  in  labor,  thru  curtailment  of 
free  play,  thru  too  great  ease  in  securing  ready-made 
implements  for  carrying  out  their  plans,  thru  the  recep- 
tion, from  earliest  childhood,  of  complicated,  finished  toys. 

♦Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Kindergarten  Department, 


Tho  the  mental  and  moral  equipment  of  children  at 
the  time  of  entrance  into  the  primary  school  differs  so 
greatly  from  that  of  past  generations,  the  matter  taught 
in  the  first  three  years  remains  practically  the  same,  "the 
three  R's ; "  but  the  method  of  presentation  has  changed 
so  as  to  render  the  process  of  mastery  less  tedious  to  the 
child.  Still  the  appeal  is  to  the  same  powers  of  child 
mind  and  body  day  in,  day  out,  month  after  month,  and 
tends  to  beget  mechanical  habits  of  thought  and  life, 
thus  deadening  originality,  self-direction. 

Mere  ability  to  decipher  a  printed  page  is  not  what  is 
wanted  but  a  power  of  mind  capable  of  grasping  and 
using  purposef tiUy  matter  gained  from  the  printed  page, 
from  environment,  from  experience. 

A  change  in  primary  work  based  upon  principles  de- 
duced from  the  kindergarten,  manual  training,  child 
study,  are  necessary  if  education  is  to  preserve  individu- 
ality, cultivate  the  power  of  self-direction,  forethought, 
the  ability  to  master  practical  difficulties,  and  inculcate 
respect  and  love  for  labor. 

A  Mother's  Advice  to  Kindergartners. 

By  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Meleney,  New  York. 

Every  woman,  in  some  way,  is  destined  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  child  life,  and  she  should  prepare  herself  to  meet 
the  requirements  thus  involved,  whether  she  assume  the 
duties  of  mother,  teacher  or  worker  in  any  other  of  the  so- 
cial activities  which  demand  a  knowledge  of  childhoed; 

The  kindergartner  should  make  her  work  her  constant 
study.  Her  experiences  from  day  to  day  should  be  gath- 
ered up  and  organized  so  that  she  may  see  how  they  Ulus- 
trate  or  prove  well-established  educational  laws.  She 
should  make  comparison  of  her  work  with  others  seek 
friendly  advice  ;  take  kindly  criticism  from  those  in  au- 
thority. She  must  prove  the  value  of  her  work  in  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  education ;  shemust  show  that  in  this  period 
of  transition  from  the  home  to  the  school,  she  can  lead 
the  child  in  wholesome,  well-organized  work  and  play.  The 
kindergartner's  attitude  toward  her  profession  should  be 
one  in  which  she  holds  herself  open-minded,  teachable, 
ever-progressing  by  the  light  which  is  revealed  to  her 
thru  the  study  of  children. 

The  relation  between  kindergartner  and  child  should 
in  a  measure  resemble  the  relation  between  mother  and 
child,  there  should  be  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  between 
them. 

The  kindergartner  should  carefully  guard  her  study  of 
the  children  that  she  may  not  become  too  analytical. 
The  child  should  be  taken  as  a  whole,  appreciated,  loved, 
helped  in  his  struggle  to  understand  his  own  life  and  the 
life  about  him.  In  a  tender,  noble,  womanly  way  the 
kindergartner  should  deal  with  each  child  under  her  care, 
guiding  them  thru  the  experiences  which  they  meet  from 
day  to  day.  The  work  with  the  little  children  should  be 
very  simple  ;  gradually  they  may  be  led  to  a  larger  circle 
of  thought  and  experience,  but  the  wise  kindergartner 
will  ever  guard  against  bringing  thoughts  to  the  young 
chfldren  which  are  too  remote  from  their  daily  life. 
Stories  and  games  relating  to  the  age  of  chivalry  should 
be  left  to  a  later  period  in  the  child's  growth.  History 
stories  should  be  left  to  the  school  so  that  the  teacher 
may  present  them  with  some  degree  of  freshness  and  in 
relation  to  other  events.  Stories  from  good  literature 
should  be  left  until  they  can  be  presented  in  the  beauti- 
ful language  which  has  made  them  classic.  While  we 
should  choose  the  best  for  the  little  one,  we  should  only 
give  what  is  adapted  to  their  needs. 

Finally,  the  kindergartner  should  seek  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  parents,  in  order  that  the  life  of  the  child 
may  progress  in  a  harmonious  way.  Home  and  school 
life  should  be  one  in  spirit.  Teacher  and  parents  should 
work  together ;  they  will  then.be  mutually  helpful  in  se- 
curing the  best  development  for  their  children. 

*  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Kindergarten  Department, 
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The  School  Plus  the  Library.* 

By  SuPT.  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  of  the  Bofialo  Public  Library. 

When  the  Buffalo  library  was  made  free  in  1897,  under 
contract  with  the  city  for  its  liberal  support,  plans  for 
co-operation  with  the  public  schools  were  at  once  consid- 
ered. The  sanction  of  State  Supt.  Skinner  and  Supt. 
Emerson,  was  considered  the  first  essential  and  was 
readily  secured. 

As  the  plan  adopted  was  both  radical  and  expensive, 
it  was  determined  by  the  directors  of  the  public  library 
to  make  the  experiment  with  ten  schools,  to  be  selected  by 
the  city  superintendent  and  the  librarian,  from  those 
whose  principals  agreed  to  the  scheme.  The  plan  pre- 
sented to  the  principals  was,  briefly,  as  follows  :  each 
school  selected  should  deliver  to  the  public  library  all  its 
school  library  except  distinctly  reference  books ;  these 
books  should  be  examined  and  graded  and  those  consid- 
ered suitable  returned  to  the  different  class-rooms,  enough 
books  being,  added  by  the  public  library  to  equal  the 
number  of  pupUs  in  each  class-room. 

Of  the  books  collected  from  the  schools  only  about 
twenty  per  cent,  were  thought  fit  to  be  returned^and  more 
than  five  thousand  volumes  were  added  by  the  public 
library.  The  very^  simplest  system  of  charging  was  de- 
vised to  be  kept  by  the  teacher,  the  statistics  from  which 
were  collected  by  public  library  assistants. 

The  experiment  was  successful  frem  the  start.  It 
pleased  principals,  teachers,  and  children  alike,  and, 
while  the  success  varied  with  the  interest  and  ability  of 
the  teachers,  none  wished  to  return  to  the  old  way. 

Twelve  schools  have  since  been  added  making  twenty- 
two  in  all,  with  359  class-room  libraries.  The  number  of 
volumes  sent  out  in  September,  1899,  was  15,248,  addi- 
tions and  changes  since  5,005,  making  a  total  of  20,253. 
The  circulation  for  home  use  from  Sept.  1,  1899  to  June 
1, 1900  Vas  169,193. 

Thus  far  less  than  half  the  schools  of  the  city  have 
been  reached.  The  growth  of  the  work  has  been  as 
rapid  as  the  supply  of  money  and  of  trained  workers 
would  permit.  The  ideal  is  the  closest  federation  of  the 
two  institutions,  that  federation  to  work  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  each  individual  child  along  the  line  of  his 
Own  strongest  inclina^don  and  greatest  ability. 

^Abstract  of  paper  before  the  Library  Department,  N.  E.  A. 


The  Free  Traveling  Library/ 

As  an  Aid  to  Education. 

By  Mrs.  Eugene  Heard,  Middleton.  Ga. 

The  world  has  advanced  to  the  point  where  the 
value  and  even  the  necessity  of  books  is  generally 
recognized.  The  advantages  of  "free  libraries"  is  ap- 
preciated mainly  by  those  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
access  to  them.  The  value  of  a  free  traveling  library  is 
greater  because  it  represents  the  product  of  the  number 
of  libraries  multiplied  by  the  number  of  the  places  served. 
To  illustrate :  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Free  Traveling 
Library  consists  of  2,000  volumes.  These  are  subdivided 
into  30  cabinets  or  smaller  libraries.  In  this  subdivison 
variety  and  harmonious  classification  are  duly  observed. 
Under  this  system  30  communities  are  served  at  the  same 
time.  These  cabinets,  if  allowed  to  remain  three  months 
in  each  place,  would  serve  in  the  course  of  7J  years  30 
communities  with  every  volume  of  the  2,000  for  three 
months.  That  the  usefulness  of  the  traveling  library  is 
increased  thirty-fold  is  proven  by  the  logic  of  figures. 

But  for  a  work  of  this  character  to  be  effective  and  to 
accomplish  its  greatest  usefulness  it  is  necessary  to  at- 
tach it  to  some  active,  working  organization  the  very  na- 
ture of  which  will  give  vitality  and  constancy  to  the 
library.  Those  enterprises  that  have  their  inspiration  in 
patriotism  and  whose  only  working  capital  is  enthusiasm 
are  liable  to  periods  of  desuetude  as  well  as  times  of  ac- 

*■  Abstract  of  paper  before  the  Library  Department,  N.  E.  A. 


tivity.  Those  enterprises  founded  on  business  principles 
for  the  purpose  of  profit  gather  additional  strength  as 
they  progress.  Therefore,  when  nearly  three  years  ago 
the  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  Co.,  opened  the  way  for  a  coalition  of 
our  plans  and  purposes,  the  ideal  combination  was  reached 
and  the  pathway  to  successful  work  became  clear. 

But  I  would  be  untrue  to  myself  and  my  people's  best 
interest  were  I  not  to  say  that  there  exists  thruout  the 
Southern  states  in  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  lo- 
cality and  previous  advantages^  conditions  of  direful  and 
calamitous  lack  of  necessary  knowledge.  To  reach  the 
public  heart  effectively  and  without  offense  is  the  art  of 
arts.  These  people  need  and  desire  that  knowledge  that 
will  enable  them  to  work  intelligently  and  successfully. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  reach  this  class.  It  is  thru  the 
free  library  and  thru  their  children.  No  other  method  can 
be  so  effective.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  work  is 
a  necessity. 

Is  the  Free  Traveling  Library  Practical  7 

The  best  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  have  received  its  benefits.  From  the 
towns  along  the  S.  A.  L.  Ry.,  where  these  libraries  have 
been  placed  come  scores  of  letters  expressing  the  people's 
appreciation.  The  libraries  are  but  the  forerunners  of 
other  enterprises.  Wherever  the  libraries  have  been 
placed  village  improvement  societies,  reading  circles, 
mothers'  clubs,  rest  halls,  and  other  associations  for  the 
bettermeift  of  the  people's  condition  have  been  estab- 
lished and  successfully  operated. 

We  are  now  developing  a  plan  which  will  undoubtedly 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  work.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  management  to  place  these  libraries  in  the  district 
schools  along  the  lines  of  the  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  This  will  give 
the  teachers  and  pupils  every-day  access  to  all  the  books. 
The  teachers  will  be  made  the  librarians.  These  are  gener- 
ally well  educated  young  men  and  young  women  who  will 
enter  into  the  plan  with  pleasure  and  enthusiasm.  Thru 
the  pupils  these  books  will  be  carried  into  the  homes  of 
the  people  and  thus  reach  the  class  that  most  needs  the 
library.  Therefore  with  the  R.  R.  as  a  partner  repre- 
senting live,  active  and  vigilant  work,  with  the  public 
schools  as  co-partner  furnishing  the  medium  of  easy  and 
safe  distribution  the  benefits  desired  cannot  fail  There 
is  nothing  visionary  or  intangible  in  these  plans  to  oper- 
ate the  free  traveling  library.  It  is  a  plain,  business- 
like manner  of  politely  and  delicately  conferring  a  benefit 
that  requires  simply  common  sense  in  its  management. 

is  it  Worth  the  Effort? 

I  can  but  declare  my  faith  in  the  future  results  and 
give  persevering  work  to  the  cause.  The  necessity  exists 
for  a  broader  and  more  general  culture  among  the  masses 
of  the  people.  It  is  needed  to  meet  conditions  as  well  as 
competition.  It  is  needed  to  intelligently  solve  ever  re- 
curring social  and  n^oral  financial  and  political  problems. 
There  was  a  time  when  men  of  comparatively  limited  op- 
portunities achieved  success  and  won  the  prizes  of  life. 
That  time  has  .passed.  He  who  would  keep  abreast  of 
the  dawning  century  needs  a  trained  head,  skilful  hands 
and  a  courageous  heart.  To  uplift,  to  brighten  the  homes 
of  our  people  is  the  law  of  our  nation,  is  the  opportunity 
of  philanthropy  and  the  statesmanship  of  Christianity. 

The  primary  purpose  for  the  free  traveling  library 
undertaking  is  to  elevate  the  people  of  the  isolated  rurd 
districts  and  to  enlarge  their  opportunities  for  usefulness 
and  happiness.  The  rights  of  these  people  can  no  more 
be  disregarded  than  their  necessities  can  be  overlooked. 
They  have  fought  from  the  ranks  in  the  times  of  battle. 
They  have  paid  with  their  toil  the  exactions  of  govern- 
ment in  times  of  peace.  They  have  furnished  the  new 
blood  and  brawn  and  brain  that  drives  the  machinery  of 
national  progress.  In  the  sweet  breath  of  the  country  is 
found  the  oxygen  of  mental  and  moral  activity.  Build 
strong  and  guard  safely  the  homes  of  the  common  people 
and  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  their  patriotism  and  virtue, 
communism  and  anarchy  shall  gasp  and  die  and  the  Repub- 
lic shall  live  proudly  on. 
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Advanced  Science  and  Nature  Study/ 

HOW  CAN  THEIR  RELATION  BE  RENDERED  MORE  MUTUALLY 
HELPFUL  ? 

By  Charles  B.  Wilson,  Westfield,  Mass. 

As  a  rule  the  college  professor  of  science  prefers  that 
his  students  should  receive  no  training  at  all  rather  than 
the  one  which  they  get  from  the  customary  nature  work 
in  the  graded  schools.  For,  as  taught  at  present,  such 
work  introduces  unscientific  methods  and  inaccurate  data 
into  the  child's  mind  at  a  time  when  it  is  m«8t  plastic 
and  most  likely  to  retain  them.  On  the  other  hand  the 
average  teacher  of  nature  work  regards  the  advanced 
science  of  the  college  or  university  as  very  unattractive, 
as  beyond  her  comprehension,  and  of  no  immediate  bene- 
fit in  her  teaching. 

The  first  two  of  these  objections  are  unfortunately 
often  true,  the  last  one  never  can  be.  The  causes  of 
such  an  unhappy  relation  are  not  far  to  seek.  There  is 
first  that  common  cause  of  so  much  that  is  wrong  in  the 
world,  innate  selfishness,  which,  in  science  teaching, 
manifests  itself  in  considering  one's  own  pet  subject  as 
the  center  of  the  educational  system,  around  which 
everything  else  revolves.  This  is  the  error  hardest  to 
eradicate  because  it  has  the  deepest  hold  on  human  na- 
ture. Another  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  prone 
to  regard  g^ded  schools  and  the  high  school  as  a  fitting 
course  for  college,  and  we  pay  more  attention  to  the 
quantity  of  work  done  than  to  the  quality.  The  college 
can  never  be  an  end  of  common  school  education,  but  is 
itself  only  another  and  higher  means  toward  the  one 
common  end  of  all  instruction^  human  life  and  human 
character.  A  third  mistake  is  the  supposition  that 
science  cannot  be  taught  in  graded  schools  because  the 
pupils  are  not  mature  enough  to  think.  As  tho  the 
power  of  thinking  came  only  with  maturity  like  the  right 
of  franchise. 

Children's  concepts  are  always  remarkably  clear  and 
straightforward.  They  have  not  acquired  the  art  of 
shamming,  evading  the  truth,  or  dodging  the  issue, 
which  stand  us  older  people  in  such  ^ood  stead.  And  if 
anyone  has  the  chance  to  think  God's  thoughts  after 
him,  the  child  surely  has  an  equal  chance  with  the  phil- 
osopher and  the  scientist. 

A  final  cause  is  found  in  the  immature  condition  of 
nature  work.  Elsewhere  we  recognize  that  the  younger 
the  pupil  the  greater  the  skill  and  knowledge  required  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  in  science  teaching,no  matter 
how  meager  and  inaccurate  the  teacher's  knowledge,  she 
is  yet  considered  capable  of  conducting  the  nature  work 
of  her  grade.  And  the  advanced  scientist  is  so  wrapped 
up  in  his  specialty  that  he  can  spare  no  time  to  the 
common  schools.  Hence  all 'outlines  and  helps  are  left 
to  authors  of  inferior  knowledge,  whose  ability  cannot 
fully  atone  for  their  inaccuracy. 

♦Abstract  of  President's  address  before  Department  of  Science 
Instruction,  N.  E.  A. 


A  Study  in  Musical  Interpretation.* 

By  SUPT.  H.  E.  Kratz,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  simple 
investigation  made  in  one  of  our  high  school  classes  in 
English,  in  regard  to  the  sensations  or  emotions  aroused 
by  music,  and  to  point  out  its  advantages  as  an  exercise 
in  English. 

It  was  also  hoped  that  such  an  investigation  would 
tend  to  lead  the  students  into  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
that  which  was  best  in  music,  to  cultivate  in  them  a  love 
for  the  beautiful,  to  enrich  their  emotional  life,  to  develop 
the  habit  of  introspection,  and  thus  reveal  to  themselves 
their  inner  life,  and  in  consequence  help  to  mold  and 
shape  right  character. 

The  students  were  instructed  to  listen  to  the  playing  of 
three  selections  on  the  piano,  the  titles  of  which  were  not 
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given  them,  make  notes  of  each  selection  as  to  what  they 
would  regard  an  appropriate  title,  its  general  character, 
what  it  suggested,  and  what  feelings  or  emotions  it 
aroused.  I^ter]  they  were  to  write  out,  as  an  English 
exercise,  their  impressions. 

The  selections  played  were  "  The  Alpine  Storm,"  by 
Kunkel.  "Cradle  Song,"  by  Heller,  and  "The  Harlequin,'' 
by  Chaminade.  These,  as  the  titles  indicate,  are  widely 
different  in  character,  and  present  striking  contrasts. 
The  mad  pranks  of  "The  Harlequin"  were  most  c^parly 
set  forth,  as  sixty  out  of  the  seventy-one  correctly  inter- 
pretated  it«  "The  Cradle  Song"  was  most  difficult  to 
interpret,  because  the  ideas  the  author  intended  to  con- 
vey were  not  so  well  marked.  To  meditate,  to  muse,  to 
be  soothed,  to  hear  a  lullaby  is  to  open  the  heart  to  many 
varying  emotions. 

The  papers  disclosed  generally  that  the  girls  possessed 
maturer  views  on  music^  matters,  understood  their  inner 
selves  better,  discriminated  more  closely  in  their  attempts 
to  portray  their  feelings  than  the  boys. 

They  were  also  asked  to  describe  their  sensations  when 
listening  to  music  Their  replies  indicate  that  a  very 
wide  range  of  feelings,  sensations,  and  emotions  were 
aroused.  Some  wanted  to  dance,  while  others  felt  ner- 
vous. Some  felt  their  muscles  twitching,  while  others 
were  in  a  happy  mood.  Some  were  thrilled  by  patriotic 
music,  and  were  eager  to  do  same  great  deed,  whUe  others 
wanted  to  run  a  race,  etc. 

Forty- one  stated  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  express 
their  impressions  aroused  by  the  music.  While  the 
emotions  are  expressed  with  difficulty,  and  we  often  say 
they  are  too  deep  for  words,  yet,  if  we  more  frequently 
come  face  to  face  with  our  inner  selves,  if  we  cultivated 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  these  emotions,  vague  long- 
ings, unconscious  yearnings  of  our  souls,  we  would  be 
better  able  to  clothe  our  emotions  with  words,  and  ac- 
complish that  which  is  of  much  greater  value,  fihape  our 
own  characters  more  intelligently. 

Influence  of  Poetry  on  Education.* 

By  Pres.  W.  M.  Beardshear,  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 

Iowa.    ' 

In  its  widest  range  poetry  treats  of  nature,  man,  and 
God.  There  are  no  distinct  boundary  lines  separating 
these.  Poetry  has  two  essential  elements, — one  is 
thought  intensely  felt,  the  other  is  thought  artfully  ex- 
pressed. Poetry  expresses  in  "beautiful  forms  and 
melodious  language  the  best  thoughts  and  noblest  feel- 
ings which  the  spectacle  of  life  awakens  in  the  finest 
souls." 

A  true  teacher  must  be  taught.  Poetry  is  a  chief  in- 
spiration to  the  teacher.  The  evolutions  of  civilization 
are  birthed  thru  the  revolutions  of  the  brain  of ,  some 
masterful  teacher  of  character. 

Poetry  brings  to  education  a  universal  language.  The 
elemental  principles  of  universality  in  character  building 
are  expressed  by  the  poets.  Poetry  gives  a  vocabulary 
to  the  finest  feelings  of  the  soul.  It  reveals  the  uncom- 
monriess  in  the  common  things  of  every  day  environ- 
ment. 

Poetry  educates  by  revelation  and  illumination.  It 
brings  the  priesthood  of  nature  into  education.  It 
awakens  the  senses  to  new  truths  and  beauties.  Sug- 
gestiveness  is  first  child  to  creation. 

Poetry  makes  a  vast  contribution  to  education  in  the 
fostering  and  development  of  sentiment.  A  wholesome 
sentiment  is  the  offspring  of  universal  truth  that  brought 
our  fathers  and  mothers  to  honorable  marriage,  makes 
hallowed  our  boyhood  and  girlhood,  and  holds  us  in  bonds 
of  a  love  kindred  to  that  of  the  spirit  of  the  Father  in 
the  skies.  "  Human-heartedness  is  the  soU  from  which 
oldest  thoughts  originally  grew  and  are  continually  fed." 
It  exalts  this  great  system  of  public  education  and  unites 
the  youth  and  the  teachers  of  this  land  into  mighty 
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forces  of  Beventeen  millions  of  our  youth  in  the  schools 
officered  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  teachers. 
^Sentiment  expressed  in  poetry  joins  country  and  town, 
county  and  state,  state  and  nation  into  one  great  national 
unity,  devoted  to  institutions  as  broad  as  the  rights  of 
man,  as  high  as  his  inspiration  and  as  true  as  his  love  of 
liberty.  Sentiment  is  the  divine  power  that  has  made 
poems  which  fired  mighty  warriors  and  ennobled  more 
powerfully  the  sensibilities  of  the  civilized  world  with  a 
truth  whose  fragrance  is 

''  As  pleasant  as  the  flowers  of  May." 
It  is  a  kindred  spirit  with  music,  ''the  sphere  descended 
maid  and  wisdom's  aid"  to  speed  thru  the  air  of  thous- 
ands and  win  the  soul  of  a  higher  life.  Poetry  is  eternal 
truth  and  eternal  beauty,  with  Raphael's  Godlike  art 
that  pencils  figures  which  are  almost  the  natural  man, 
and  empictures  moods  of  earth  and  sky  in  creations 
beautiful  and  inspirations  immortal.  Poetry  cultivates 
sentiment  that  drives  out  the  prejudices  and  bickerings 
and  sectionalisms,  the  faultings,  the  stabbings  of  words, 
the  hatred  of  black  hearts,  the  jealousies  of  small  minds, 
the  wars  of  flesh  and  spirit,  the  Hadean  abodes  of  the 
black  angels  of  error  and  vice,  and  introduces  a  magnan- 
imousness  in  love  with  truth  in  all  creeds,  enamored 
and  enannored  with  right  in  all  nations,  thrilled  with 
the  beautiful  and  the  good  of  all  classes  and  proclaiming 
not  only  the  state,  not  only  the  nation,  as  the  supreme 
idea  of  civilization,  but  demanding  that  the  race  of  man 
shall  issue  in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind  at 
peace  with  each  other  and  at  war  with  vice  eternally. 


Commercial  Branches  in  Grammar  and 
High  Schools.* 

By  H.  M.  RowE,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  very  general  demand  for  commercial  education  in 
grammar  and  high  school  courses  has  brought  some  per- 
plexing problems  for  teachers  and  school  officers. 

The  florst  difficulty  is  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  management  of  public 
schools  that  the  commercial  branches  to  be  taught  suc- 
cessfully must  be  handled  differently  from  the  usual 
public  school  branches.  Instruction  in  some  of  these 
branches,  especially  in  bookkeeping,  cannot  be  given  with 
the  best  results  by  the  strictly  class  drill  methods  in 
which  a  recitation  in  grammar  or  geography  may  be 
conducted.  The  work  must  be  more  individual,  and  more 
attention  must  be  given  to  each  student  and  his  work,  in 
as  much  as  the  student  himself  must  give  more  attention 
to  the  details  and  technicalities  of  each  lesson. 

Supt.  Kennedy's  "  Individual  Instruction  System,"  in 
operation  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  (described  in  The  School 
Journal)  in  which  two  teachers  are  assigned  to  one 
room,  one  conducting  recitations  and  the  other  giving 
individual  instruction,  would  work  well  in  the  commercial 
branches.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to 
the  individual  attention  of  the  teacher  to  each  pupil. 

Because  of  the  great  number  of  studies  required  of  a 
pupil  in  the  public  school  the  ordinary  classification  in 
such  schools  will  not  admit  of  periods  of  study  and  reci- 
tation of  as  great  length  as  those  in  business  schools.  If 
possible,  the  periods  for  recitation  should  be  lengthened, 
and  in  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  two  consecutive 
periodls  should  be  assigned. 

Eliminate  as  many  as  possible  of  the  other  branches 
during  the  time  the  commercial  branches  are  given 
special  attention,  as  these  are  not  easy  to  master.  A 
pupil  cannot  drift  thru  his  course  of  bookkeeping  in- 
struction as  he  can  in  geography  or  history.  The  mo- 
ment he  does  not  understand  what  he  is  doing  he  is  lost. 
There  is  absolutely  no  middle  ground  for  a  student  in 
bookkeeping. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  employment  of  incompetent 
teachers  in  these  branches.    An  adequate  knowledge  of 
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bookkeeping  includes  a  technical  and  legal  knowledge  of 
notes,  drafts,  checks,  orders,  receipts,  bills,  and  in  fact 
all  the  vouchers  used  in  business.  It  also  includes  an 
acquaintance  with  methods  of  business  procedure,  the 
requirements  of  modem  office  practice,  a  knowledge  of 
commercial  law  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  contracts,  cor- 
porations, partnerships,  etc.,  their  formation  and  the 
legal  responsibilities  of  the  parties  thereto.  Successful 
results  therefore,  cannot  be  expected  unless  the  teach- 
ers are  well  qualified  for  commercial  teaching.  Their 
training  and  equipment  should  be  on  an  equality  with 
that  of  any  other  teacher  of  any  other  branch  in  the 
public  school  curriculum.    They  should  be  specialists. 

The  ordinary  furnishment  of  public  schools  in  the  way 
of  desks  and  appliances  is  entirely  unsuited  to  instruction 
in  bookkeeping.  A  recitation  in  bookkeeping  requires 
plenty  of  dedE  room.  There  should  be  one  room  espe- 
cially furnished  and  equipped  for  instruction  in  this 
branch.  Ample  accommodation  for  the  blanks  and 
stationery  should  be  provided,  and  where  trading  be- 
tween students  is  conducted  complete  office  equipment  is 
required. 

Modem  bookkeeping  systems  must  be  used.  No 
teacher  would  attempt  to  teach  geography  from  a  text- 
booklpublished  in  1860,  yet  the  officers  in  many  schools 
continue  to  insist  upon  some  insignificant  text-book, 
whose  only  recommendation  is  its  cheapness.  The  old 
text-book  plan  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  New  methods 
must  be  employed  and  such  blank-books  and  other  ma- 
terials as  is  necessary  to  make  first-class. work. 

It  is  folly  to  teach  bookkeeping  unless  all  the  business 
papers  are  used  as  they  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  material 
equipment  as  the  ledger,  journal,  or  cash-book,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of 
accounts  unless  the  records  are  made  from  the  business 
papers. 

No  education  or  training  that  can  be  given  to  the 
great  majority  of  those  in  attendance  in  our  advanced 
grammar  grades  and  high  schools  can  be  more  useful 
and  productive  than  that  derived  from  a  study  of  the 
commercial  branches,  which  will  better  fit  them  for  life's 
work;  therefore  these  branches  should  be  introduced 
even  if  other  less  important  branches  are  dropped. 

School  and  Business  Arithmetic. 

By  Dr.  Bdwaed  W.  Stttt,  Principal  P.  S.  No,  89,  N.Y.  City. 

A  careful  review  of  the  requirements  in  arithmetic  of 
thirty  of  our  prominent  vities  shows  that  in  many  cases 
the  present  demands  are  altogether  excessive.  Such  sub- 
jects as  partial  payments,  compound  partnership,  cube 
root  and  equation  of  accounts,  are  unnecessary  to  most 
of  our  pupils;  and  therefore  should  have  no  place  in  our 
elemental  schools.  I  find,  however,  that  in  fifty-three 
per  cent,  of  these  cities,  compound  partnership  is  still  re- 
quired. In  forty-seven  per  cent,  partial  payments  is  per- 
mitted to  waste  the  time  which  might  better  be  employed 
in  different  directions.  Other  percentages  are  equally 
startling,  and  seem  to  demand  a  radical  change,  which 
shall  lead  to  minimum  requirements  more  nearly  in  ac- 
cord with  practical  life. 

Statistics  prove  that  out  of  one  hundred  children,  only 
four  reach  the  high  school,  two  the  college,  and  the  rest 
engage  in  business.  The  welfare  of  the  many,  must  de- 
termine correct  minimum  requirements  for  all.  In  an 
effort  to  discover  what  the  business  world  would  demand 
in  arithmetic,  I  sent  nearly  a  thousand  letters  to  repre- 
sentative firms  in  New  York,  asking  for  information  and 
suggestions  along  these  lines.  The  experiment  was  made 
practical,  rather  than  simply  theoretical,. by  the  co-opera- 
tion and  endorsements  of  a  number  of  leading  merchants 
and  bank-presidents.  A  large  number  of  replies  have 
been  received,  and  their  careful  analysis  and  comparison 
lead  to  some  fair  generalizations. 

Forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  writers  strongly  urge  that 
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there  is  no  need  for  any  arithmetic  beyond  the  fun- 
damental rules  and  common  and  decimal  fractions.  The 
information  from  the  replies  was  classified  under  the 
heads  of  mechanical  aids  and  processes  of  solution. 
Under  the  former,  the  following  were  especially  noted : 
importance  of  decimal  points  ;  legible  figures  ;  use  of  in- 
terest-tables ;  accuracy  and  speed ;  short-cuts ;  multipli- 
cation table  to  20  X  20  ;  familiarity  with  English  money. 
Under  processes  of  solution  only  brief  reference  can  here 
be  made. 

In  interest,  the  old  six  per  cent,  method  has  been  su- 
perseded by  the  "  Bank  Method,"  or  by  the  "  Sixty-day 
Method."  Wholesale  merchants  agree  that  ability  to 
calculate  interest  quickly  and  accurately,  and  to  handle 
trade  discounts  to  advantage,  constitute  the  necessary 
equipment,\  outside  of  the  fundamental  rules.  In  the 
main,  the  methods  of  mechanics  accord  with  those  used 
in  school.  Technical  solutions  have  been  evolved  in  all 
the  trades,  which  seem  not  to  be  applicable  to  school. 
The  importance  of  approximating  results  leads  many 
writers  to  insist  that  teachers  should  require  that  prior 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  the  scholars  should  at- 
tempt to  approximate  the  answer.  Many  firms  complain 
bitterly  of  the  inaccuracy  of  their  clerks.  The  import- 
ance of  mental  arithmetic  was  strongly  urged,  many 
desiring  that  half  the  work  in  schools  should  be  men- 
tal. 

To  briefly  summarise,  the  following  are  recommended: 


(1)  Reduction  of  the  requirements. 

(2)  Importance  of  drill  and  review. 

(3)  Demand  for  practical  work. 

(4)  Decimal  and  common  fractions  are  most  import- 
ant. 

(5)  Accuracy  and  speed  are  co-ordinate  essentials. 

(6)  Mental  arithmetic  cannot  be  neglected. 

(7)  Constant  attention  to  rapid  calculation. 

(8)  Harmony  between  school  and  business  methods. 

Is  There  a  Nationality  Problem  in  Our 
Schools?'' 

By  Marion  Brown,  New  Orleans,  La. 

For  the  thousands  of  children  of  foreigners  who  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  our  population,  the  strange  en- 
vironment is  so  at  variance  with  previous  experience  and 
tradition  that  parents  can  no  longer  be  depended  upon 
for  safe  guidance,  hence  our  American  schools  must  pre- 
pare th^se  children  to  cope  with  the  new  conditions. 

The  census  of  1890  reports  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  our 
population  of  foreign  parentage.  From  1821  to  date  at 
least  twenty  millions  have  entered  our  gat^s,  about  two- 
thirds  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  effect  on  our 
national  life  is  as  yet  discernible  in  only  a  few  lines. 
The  "  foreign  vote  **  having  become  a  factor  in  practical 
politics,  certain  languages  are  taught  thru  the  grades, 
nominally  for  culture  or  utilitarian  value,  in  reality  for 
political  recognition.  The  census  shows  an  enormous 
proportion  of  chUdren  of  foreign  parentage  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  foreign  adults.  Of  the  twenty-one 
and  a  half  millions  of  school  population,  two-thirds  are 
enrolled  in  schools,  eighty-eight  per  cent,  in  the  public 
schools. 

In  each  nation,  certain  strongly  marked  characteristics, 
intensified  and  spiritualized,  seem  to  constitute  the 
national  ideal.  The  American  ideal  seems  to  be  the  Ait 
glo-Saxon,  the  Teutonic  elements  giving  strength  and 
steadiness,  the  Celtic  the  fire  and  dash  that  a  strenuous 
pioneer  life  has  developed  into  push  and  hustle.  Pure 
Anglo-Saxon  descent  is  rare,  probably  most  numerous  in 
the  interior  of  the  South  Atlantic  states. 

In  certain  districts,  a  predominant  nationality  gives  a 
marked  local  tone,  as  in  the  older  French  or  Dutch  set- 
tlements, or  the  Teutonic  element  in  the  West.    Country 

♦Abstract  of  address  before  the  Child  Study  Department,  N.  E .  A. 
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pop^ulations  are  more  homogeneous  than  in  the  towns. 
The  larger  centers,  like  Chicago  or  New  Orleans,  are  a 
mixture,  socially  and  ethnologically.  Recent  Boston 
school  statistics  show  that  out  of  some  3,700  children, 
over  43  per  cent  were  bom  in  Europe,  and  in  one  school 
twenty-six  per  cent,  could  not  speak  English  on  enter- 
ing. 

With  a  predominating  nationality  the  problems  of  dis- 
cipline and  teaching  become  comparatively  easy,  with  sev- 
eral nationalities  the  perplexities  are  unending,  where 
the  nationality  mixture  is  in  the  individual  troubles  are 
hydra-headed  and  protean.  A  school-room  where  the 
Latin  type  predominates  is  noisier  and  more  excitable 
than  where  the  more  phlegmatic  and  self-governing  Teu- 
tonic element  is  in  the  majority.  Among  each  there  are 
distinct  national  qualities :  the  mixed  descents  often 
show  contradictory  and  conflicting  characteristics.  In 
dealing  with  these  children,  certain  time-honored  tra- 
ditions must  be  abandoned. 

The  foreign  parentage  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  :  parents  who  have  emigrated  only  to  accumulate 
a  competency  to  take  back  to  their  native  land,  their 
children  grow  up  with  a  divided  allegiance  and  a  defect- 
ive English  ;  parents  who  intend  to  make  America  their 
home  and  propose  their  children  shall  profit  by  every  op- 
portunity ;  parents,  the  product  of  centuries  of  hopeless 
penury,  whose  children  are  frequently  defective,  always 
neglected.  The  intermarriage  of  nationalities  always 
brings  new  problems.  The  second  generation  is  Amer- 
ican born,  but  it  will  take  three  generations  to  make 
American  citizens. 

The  aggregation  of  nationalities  in  the  community,  in 
the  individual,  make  the  temperament,  the  combination 
of  spiritual  and  mental  qualitiea-  character,  the  possibil- 
ities for  good  or  evil  intensified  or  counteracted  by  the 
ancestral  heritage. 

The  teacher  must  bring  order,  peace,  and  freedom  into 
the  ethical  microcosms  called  American  children.  And 
if  the  teacher  be  the  inheritor^  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth — what  then  ? 


If  you  don't  feel  quite  well,  try  a  bottle  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 
It  is  a  wonderful  tonic  and  invigorator.    It  will  help  you. 
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Tm  ScNooL  JootNAL,  eetabliahed  in  1870.  waa  the  first 
wmUj  educational  paper  published  in  the  United  States. 
Durios  the  year  it  puhHshed  twelve  achool  board  num- 
beiB,  fiiHy  ifiustrated,  of  from  fortv-four  to  sixty  pages 
ea^  with  eorerf  a  sumincr  number  (one  hundred  twenty- 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  DotLAis  a  year  is  advance.  One  dollar  for  six 
OMOtba.  Single  copies,  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
beiB,  ten  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

win  be  furnished  on  application.  The  value  of  Thb 
School  fooaiiAL  as  an  advertising  medium  is  unques- 
tloiied.  The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
now  in  ite  pages  teU  the  whole  story.  Ozculating  as 
L.  ^ ^1^  principals,  superintendents,  school 


uds,  and  leading  teachers,  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
this  part  of  the  educational  field  so  easily  and  cheaply  as 
thraite     * 


Literary  Notes. 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  ''  The  Relief 
of  Ladysmith,"  in  the  July  Scribner*s  is  b 
brilliant  piece  of  war  correspondence  and 
is  handsomely  illustrated.  The  first  of  the 
papers  on  "  The  Slave  Trade  in  America," 
b^  John  R.  Spears,  appears  in  this  number. 
There  is  another  article  on  the  Boer  war 
by  Thomas  F.  Millard,  the  correspondent 
who  has  been  on  the  Boer  side  thruout  the 
war.  Senator  Hoar  contributes  an  enter- 
taining article  on  "  Harvard  College  Fifty- 
eight  Years  Ago."  The  outdoor  article  of 
the  number  is  Frank  French's  "  Trees," 
in  which  he  describes  the  familiar  varie- 
ties that  grow  about  an  old  New  Hamp* 
shire  homestead.  **  Tommy  and  Grizel " 
reaches  an  interesting  situation,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  short  stories. 

In  the  July  number  of  The  Critic  is 
a  timely  sketch  of  the  Dowazer  Empress 
of  China,  who  has  been  called  with  humor 
and  not  without  reason,  *'  the  only  man  in 
China."  The  frontispiece,  which  is  a 
portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  by  hereelf, 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  conclud- 
ing number  of  Mr.  Christian-  Brinton's 
piquant  papers  on  '^  Queen  Victoria  as  an 
Etcher."  Also  in  the  same  field  is  the 
continuation  of  Mrs.  Regina  Armstrong's 
"  Representative  American  Women  Illus- 
trators." Mr.  Cleveland  Frederick  Bacon 
contributes  an  article  on  '*  Literature  and 
Journalism."  Mr.  William  Archer  writes 
on '*  Puritanism  and  the  Theatre."  Out- 
door literature  is  represented  in  Articles 
on  "  Thoreau  "  and  **  Some  Letters  of  a 
Novelist-Fruit-Grower.  Able  book  reviews 
are  found  in  this  number. 

Excellent  character  sketches  of  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial nominees  will  be  found  in  the  Amer- 
ican Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  for  July. 
Industries  for  young  men  and  women  m 
rural  districts  is  discussed  by  Mrs.  Helen 
R.  Albee.  *•  The  Provision  for  Children 
in  Public  Libraries  "  is  fully  described  in 
an  illustrated  article  by  Miss  Katherine 
Louise  Smith.  The  progress  made  in  this 
direction  will  doubtless  be  a  surprise  to 
most  people.  In  "The  Progress  of  tiie 
World"  the  Republican  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  is  described  in  an  interesting 
way.  Tne  political  candidates  and  issues 
are  caricatured  in  the  usual  amusing  style 


in  the  cartoon  department.  There  are  two 
articles  in  this  number  on  the  cotton  man- 
ufacturing industry.  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Lusk, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  New  Zealand 
legislature,  gives  a  brief  summary  of  the 
essential  provisions  of  the  New  Australian 
constitution. 

The  I  July  The  Ladies^  Home  Journal 
contains  an  article  on  "  The  Fashionable 
Summer  Resorts  of  the  Century,"  which  is 
especially  interesting  from  the  glimpse  it 
gives  of  the  social  life  of  these  places  at 
times  when  the^r  were  considered  access- 
ible only  to  the  rich.  Ernest  Seton-Thomp- 
son's  dramatization  of  *'  Wild  Animals  I 
Have  Known,"  will  find  a  universal  wel- 
come. Edward  Bok  writes  of  "  The  Amer- 
ican Man  and  the  Country."  The  fiction 
features  are  "  The  Story  the  Doctor  Told." 
and  "  The  Voice  in  the  Choir."  Howard 
Chandler  Christy's  page  drawing  shows 
"The  American  Girl  at  Her  Sports,"  and 
there  are  numerous  other  pictorial  features. 
An  American  Mother  writes  on  "  Is  a 
College  Education  the  Best  for  Our  Girls  ?  " 
The  story  of  a  real  heroine  of  the  Contin- 
ental Army  is  told  in  "  The  Girl  Who 
Fought  in  the  Revolution."  Timely  articles 
on  every  branch  of  home  making  and 
special  features  for  the  entertainment  of 
children  make  this  magazine  helpful  and 
attractive. 

The  Banker  and  the  Bear;  the  Story  of  a 
Corner  in  Lard,  has  run  into  its  second 
large  edition  in  a  week's  publication.  The 
Macmillan  Company  are  the  publishers. 

In  the  publication  of  Mr.  H.  Sutherland 
Edwards'  Personal  Recollections^  a  not- 
able addition  to  the  literature  of  reminis- 
cense  is  given.  Mr.  Edwards'- various 
vocations  of  editor,  playwright, "  war  spe- 
cial," and  foreign  correspondent  have 
naturally  brought  him  into  contact  with 
many  celebrated  people.  His  recollections 
are  a  series  of  pen  pictures,  cleverly  drawn 
and  possessing  thru  the  personal  note  a 
charm  which  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
lovers  of  books  and  music.  This  work 
has  many  entertaining  pages  devoted  to 
Rubinstein,  Billow,  and  other  musical  cel- 
ebrities. ^Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company. 
I1.50.) 

A  book  on  the  point  of  publication  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Company  is  Familiar  Fish^ 
their  Habits  and  Capture.  It  is  written 
by  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  Ameri- 
can fishermen.  The  introduction  is  by 
Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  university. 

Bird  Studies  with  a  Cameray  by  Frank 
M.  Chapman,  issued  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  val- 
uable book  on  bird  photo^aphy  yet  pub- 
lished. The  author,  who  is  the  assistant 
curator  of  vertebrate  zoology  in  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
editor  of  "Bird  Lore,"  has  been  fitly 
described  as  "  the  best  equipped  writer  on 
birds  in  the  country." 

Miss  Helen  Caddick  in  her  book  A 
White  Woman  in  Central  Africa  (Measn. 
Cassell  &  Company,  New  York)  gives  an 
entertaining  account  of  the  African  sav- 
age. According  to  Miss  Caddick,  he  and 
many  things  concerning  his  country  are 
not  so  black  as  they  are  painted.  The  trip 
thru  Africa  was  taken  alone  by  the  author. 
Besides  time  spent  in  the  more  familiar 
parts  the  Great  Lake  region  was  visited. 
This  was  done  against  the  advise  of  both 
friends  and  natives.  There  are  242  pages 
in  the  book  and  sixteen  illustrations. 
Price,  I1.25. 

Lyman  C.  Newell,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  of 
chemistry  in  the  State  normal  school,  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  will  issue  A  Course  in  Ex- 
perimental Chemistry,  A  review  of  the 
manuscript  made  by  a  well  known  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  pronounces  the  method 
of  treatment  "  new.  refreshing,  and  excep- 
tionally good."  The  book  consists  of 
about     200    experiments    cemented     by 


enough  explanatory  text  to  inake  the  ex- 
periments logical,  systematic,  and  intelli- 
gible, but  not  enough  to  vitiate  the  results 
of  the  experiments.  The  work  will  be 
illustrated  with  over  100  diagrams  and  en- 
gravings prepared  especially  for  this  book, 
many  oeing  reproduced  from  drawings 
made  by  pupils  in  the  author's  classes. 

The  Macmillan  Company  have  published 
two  books  which  should  nnd  a  wide  read- 
ing just  now  by  reason  of  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  present  disturbance  in 
China.  One  is  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch's 
World  Politics,  the  other  Stephen  Bonsai's 
Golden  Horseshoe. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  July  ex- 
President  Cleveland  concludes  his  argu- 
ment for  "  The  Independence  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive" with  a  striking  account  of  his 
own  lonf^  and  bitter  struggle  with  Con- 
gress which  arose  from  the  famous  "Ten- 
ure of  Office  "  act,  and  resulted  in  a  vindi- 
dication  of  President  Cleveland's  position 
and  the  repeal  of  the  act  itself.  James  W. 
Alexander,  president  of  the  great  Equit- 
able Assurance  Company  discusses  "  Some 
Prejudices  About  Life  Assurance." 

William  D.  Howells'  first  installment  of 
one  of  his  most  characteristic  and  delight- 
ful stories  of  New  England  life  is  fomid, 
Martha  Baker  Dunn's  "  Meditations  of  an 
^x-School-Committee  Woman  "  is  a  semi- 
humorous,  ironical  sketch  enforcing  under 
a  somewhat  playful  guise  many  serious 
truths  concerning  the  trials  and  aifficulties 
of  teaching.  "A  Bit  of  Old  Frane,"  by 
Harriet  Munroe,  is  a  delightful  pictur- 
esque sketch.  £dith  Kellogg  Dunton 
contributes  a  jaunty  article  on  "  The  Ras- 
cal as  Hero."  There  are  interesting 
papers  by  Henry  A.  Clapp.  Charles  M. 
Heravy,  Lewis  £.  Gates,  and  others. 

Schools  and  colleges  have  long  desired 
a  comparatively  brief  collection  of  the 
very  best  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads ^  and 
sucn  as  are  of  the  most  general  interest 
for  American  students,  and  most  generally 
desirable  for  class-room  use.  D.  C.  Heatn 
&  Company,  publishers,  Boston,  have  in 
press  for  immediate  issue  such  a  collec- 
tion, made  and  edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  Prof.  J.  T.  Hatfield,  of  North- 
western university,  Evanston,  111. 

The  tendency  toward  athleticism  among 
women  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Wellesley  coUege  book  store  re- 
cently placed  an  order  with  Harper  & 
Brothers  for  seventy-five  copies  of  Dr. 
Robert  H,  Greene's  Healthy  Exercise. 
For  men  or  women  this  is  an  admirable 
little  volume.  The  author's  purpose  is  to 
help  the  reader  to  keep  in  a  really  healthy 
condition  and  his  system  is  thoroly  prac- 
tical in  its  simplicity. 

Col.  W.  F.  Cody,  better  known  as 
"  Buffalo  Bill."  is  enthusiastic  in  his  com- 
mendation oi  Mr.  W.  E.  Sm^the's  recent 
book,  The  Conquest  of  And  America* 
He  says  that  no  man  is  more  conversant 
with  the  great  arid  West  than  Mr.  Smythe. 
or  has  labored  harder  to  give  to  the  worla 
the  true  facts  that  the  healthiest  and  rich- 
est part  of  America  in  climate,  soil,  min- 
erals, timber,  and  grazing  land  is  yet  to  be 
developed. 

The  June  number  of  Current  History 
sums  up  in  admirable  form  the  news  of 
the  past  month.  The  reader  is  put  into 
toucn  with  all  the  complicated  issues  of 
the  day.  The  contents  range  from  South 
Africa  to  China,  from  the  West  Indies  to 
the  Philippines,  from  Canada  to  Australia, 
and  omit  nothing  of  interest. 

Kett  and  Health  for  Mother  and  Child 
1<^^  WnvoLo^rsSooTRixoSraup  has  been  used 
for  OYEB  FIFTY  YEAB8  by  MILLIONS  OF 
MOTHEBS  for  THEIR  OmiiDREN  WHILE 
TEBl-HINO,  WITH  PEBFEOT  SUOOESa  It 
SOOTHES  tiie  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  OUM8. 
ATJiAYS  all  PAIN,  OUttES  WIND  OOLIG.  and 
iB  the  best  remedy  for  DTARRH<RA.  Sold  by 
DroffgiBte  in  evwy  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  and 
ask  for  **MrB.  Winslow's  Soothincr  Syrnp,"  and 
^e  no  other  kind.  Twenty-flve  oente  a  b  tile. 
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''A  Little  Spark  Ma^ 

Make  Much  Work/' 

^  The  imW'sp^ks'' of  bad  blood  turking 
in  the  system  should  be  quenched  <w(th 
Hood's  SarsaparUb,,  America's  great  blood 
purifier,  £  purifies,  *aitaUzes  and  enriches 
ihe  blood  of  both  sexes  and  alt  Ages.  Cures 
scrofula,  salt  rheum,  dyspepsia,  catarrh. 


J&odi-Si 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  k,  EleycntH  St.,  Hew  York. 
iOpvosiU  Orace  Church.) 

Oondaoted  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 

Bates. 
Centrally  Located  and  most  convenient,  to 

AmuBement  and  Bosinees  Distriota. 
Of  easy  access  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

Broadway  Oars  direct,  or  by  transfer. 

WM.  TATLOK  h  SOI,      -     -    Proprietors. 


CONTINENTAL  J^  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA. 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Wat6r  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms.    Three  New  Efevaton, 


Room,  with  Board $2.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board.  .  .$i.oq  and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $2.00  and  Up. 

Steam  Heat  Induded.         L.UMALTBY. 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiimiHiiiiiiiiiiB 

S  At  the  End  ofToarJoarney  yon  will  find  S 
S     it  a  great  convenience  to  ffo  right  over  to  S 

I  The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL  j 

M  Fourth  Ave.,  41«t  and  4»d  8ts.  § 

g  Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York  S 
g  Oentral  for  Shopping  and  Theatres.  S 
B  Baggage  to  and  Arom  4Sd  St.  De  ;  ot  free,  S 
S  Booms,  $  1 .00  per  day  and  Upwards,  g 


Interesting  Notes. 

New  York's  Natural  History  Museam. 
One  of  the  institutions  of  which  New 
York  city  is  justly  proud  is  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History, 
in  Manhattan  square. 
Inside  the  brownstone 
masses  of  several 
great  buildings  is 
housed  a  collection  of 
objects  that  are  a 
credit  to  the  chief 
American  city.  No 
visitor  to  New  York 
should  fail  to  visit 
this  museum,  that  in 
the  thirty  years  of 
its  existence  has 
grown  to  enormous 
proportions. 

One  of  the  latest 
gifts  to  the  museum 
is  the  skeleton  of 
a  great  cat,  the 
sabre-tooth  tiger, 
twice  as  large  as  any 
lion  or  tiger  now  living.  This  mon- 
strous animal  once  (thousands  of 
years  ago)  roamed  through  the^for- 
ests  of  South  America,  and  had  for- 
its  companions  beasts  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary character,  like  the  great 
ground  sloth  that  varied  in  size  from 
that  of  an  (A  to  the  largest  elephant ; 
large  quadrupeds  incased  in  bony  ar- 
mor, and  other  natives  of  the  jungle. 


THE   nUTUAL   LIFE 
INSURANCE   COMFY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,     -    President. 

''The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies." 

Asids,     ...    1301,844,53752 
Inwfiiice  and  AiHiuitict 
in  Force.       «        .     1,052,665,21100 

The  Mntiua  Life  Insorance  Company  issues 
erery  form  of  poUot^  at  the  lowest  rates  com- 
mensurate with  safety. 


^OWT  TBRAA-ODTU 

nttUBcpRon  KBUCO*. 


E.FABIR 


MEMORY 

How  to  Improve  It. 

Dr.  Edward  Pick  was  for  many  years 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  memory 
and  the  means  of  improving  it.  His  cele- 
brated course  of  lectures  was  given  before 
colleges  and  universities,  teachers  and 
professional  men  and  women,  and  was 
highly  praised.  Just  before  his  death  last 
July  he  put  these  lectures  into  hook  form 
for  the  first  time.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
need  of  a  good  memory — and  who  has  not? 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  was 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  greatly 
elaborated  are  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  this 
book  and  careful  observance  of  its  instruc- 
tion, the  memory  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Price,  $1.00  Net. 

ELKEUOGG&CO./'^V'?;^.'*' 


tt9»icTM8SSjami7ittett. 
The  museum  specimen  shows  the  ex- 
tremely wide  gape  of  the  mouth,  giv- 
ing free  play  to  the  huge  upper  fangs. 
Another  specimen,  recently  ac- 
quired, will  attract  much  attention.  It 
is  a  terra  cotta  figure  of  an  old  Alcol- 
huan  tribe  dressed  in  quilted  armor, 
and  carrying  in  his  hands  his  sword 
and  shield.  It  was  found  by  an  Indian 
in  a  cave  near  the  modem  city  of  Tex- 
coco,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Gold  Idols  in  Texas  Caves. 

In  western  Texas  there  is  a  barber 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  explorer  of  the 
caves  of  that  region,  once  occupied  by 
a  pre-historic  race.  These  are  the 
caves   of    Bandora   in  the  Colorado 


..LEAD  PENCILS. 


The  Music  of  Otir  Chtirclies 

would  be  greatly  improved  if  more  or- 
ganists  and  singers  knew  of  our  methods. 
We  wiU  send  to  any  one  interested 
our  handsome  illustrated  pamphlet  and 
all  particulars  that  may  be  desired. 


Address  all  cones- 
pondence  to 
nUNKW.BALe 
OesMaa. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 


KIDDER'S  PASnLLES.„4!E^teSi! 

^HIHH^^NHI^^HB^Charlestowii.llMa 


re  like  Sa.poIio.-They  w&she 
J  CM  hhem  selves  to  me.ke>he  world  ^ 
^^ghl-ep.  SAPOUO  is  theiJS. 
'-lechic  light  of  housercLeeoiiTi^' 
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DREXELoiINSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA* 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE  FOR 
TEACHERS- 

THE  pressing  need  in  connection  with 
the  new  and  rapid  growth  of  com- 
mercial education  in  the  public 
schools  and  academies  of  this  country  is 
thoroi^hly  trained  teachers.  To  meet  this 
demand,  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  com- 
mercial branches  has  been  organized  in  the 

Department  dt  Gnnmerce  and 
Finance^  Drexel  Institute  ^  ^ 

The  Course  indudes  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy, History  of  Commerce,  Commercial 
Law,  Banking  and  Finance,  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  Languages,  in  addition  to 
the  practical  subjects  of  Book-keeping, 
Accounting,  and  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  essential  to  a  complete 
commercial  education. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  two  years' 
experience  in  general  teaching,  or  have 
been*graduated  from  a  normsu  school  of 
approved  standing. 

The  Course  can  be  completed  in  one  year. 
Circulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  Institute. 

James  MacAlister,  LL.D., 
President, 


Oriental  Gmni, 


A  Skin  of  B— oty  i«  >  Joy  Fofver. 

Dr.  T.  FBLIX  GOURAUD'S 

OR  MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER, 

aemoTeiTdtii  Pimples,  Frecklea^Motb-Patcliffli, 

Rajiliaiid^kiii 
diB«as60.  tind 

on  beaut  J  a  od 

2^0       ^H  ^r^av  ^^tion.     On  itf 

'«€       ^H  3km^         ^Hh  virtues  it  Um 

-  *M^^       9^3^         mm  ^^"^'^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

fc  3  -  s  ►  _^^EtL  3r     "^^  *^  T^ars;  no 

other  haBn  and 
w  HO  ImrmJeiB 
ire  ta^to  it  to 
be  fliir©  it 
is  properljr 
made.  Acct^pt 
no  counter- 
feit of  aimilAT 
name.      The 

^ di^tiariiidbed 

Dr.  L.  A.  Bajto  nad  to  a  lAdy  of  tho  ^auUori  ca 
PAtient):  "^  AMjftntiadUx  w^Ui  um  tfain,  1  rf^tm' 
m^Tui  "•  fiouraufFi  Oream^  om  th^  l^tMt  harmful  of 
(tU  0i4  Skin  iirtparaliom"  One  bottle  wil!  last 
aix  months  namg  it  every  day.  aoURAUO'l 
FOLIDRE    SUBTILE    rtmavcs^  AuperUuDiu   MJr 


wttbcnit  iniufy  ta  tbe  tkin. 

FEKD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Propyl 
9r  Great  Jones  t^trwet,  New  York, 


^Por  MkLa  by  all  DmiffiKM  and  Fancy  Goods 
"^     I  tkroaffhont  the X  ^.  lOftnadaA  and  Kuropo. 


j^aaUcat 
Aliofc 


■  found  in  N.  Y.   CUr   at  R    H.  Macr'a, 

Wknatusker's  and  gtiier  Fancj  Good>i  Dealerit. 
9^  Bewmre  of  Bo^e  imitatioufi,  91^0)0  He  ward  for 
arresl  and  proof  of  an?  oue  b«;Umg  th^  ^aiiie. 


T^^  --im.  T^ w  w  t  BERCY'5  TEXT- 

n RENCH  ^^^^  «^' 

*    ■v»-^l  ^  V/1 1 1  Teaching  Prencb 

are  used  evenrwhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination, 

WILLIAH  R.  JBNKIN5t 

SSi  *  813  SIXTH  AVBNUB.    •    •    NBW  YORK 

Compleu   catalogue  oa  appUcatloa. 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men 
tioBing  Thb  School  Journal  wii«n 
commmicating  with  advertisers. 


mountains^  a  short  distance  from 
Marble  Falls,  in  Burnet  county,  Texas. 
The  old  Aztecs  knew  something  of 
the  caves,  and  from  their  countless  leg- 
ends and  traditions  the  Spaniards  gath- 
ered that  many  tribes  made  long  pil- 
grimages to  this  place  to  worship  their 
gods.  Many  large  rooms  in  the  caverns 
are  suggestive  bf  places  of  worship 
In  one  great  vault,  nearly  a  half  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  is  an  al< 
tar-  surrounded  by  columns  chiseled 
out  of  granite. 

The  columns  have  been  thrown 
down,  but  many  of  the  fragments  are 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  cavern.  It  is 
evident  that  some  vandal  has  tried  to 
destroy  the  place.  Large  stones  on 
the  floor  must  at  some  time  have 
formed  the  bases  for  columns,  and  in 
many  nooks,  carved  out  of  solid  walls, 
are  pedestalB  upon  which  it  is  supposed 
the  gods  re- 
posed. 

In-  one  of 
the  galleries 
the  barber  ar- 
cheologist 
picked  up  a 
small  piece  of 
gold.  This  led  him  to  believe  that 
more  gold  was  to  be  found.  Search- 
ing further,  in  a  remote  nook  he  found 
the  two  heads  of  solid  gold,  shown  in 
the  illustration.  Then  he  started  to 
Chicago  with  the  hope  of  selling  the 
heads  to  the  great  university.  If  he 
does  not  succeed  he  will  offer  them  to 
the  government.  In  case  he  fails  to 
sell  them  to  ''Uncle  Sam,"  he  will 
take  them  to  Philadelphia  and  have 
them  coined  into  double  eagles. 

Spend  the  Day  at  Niagara  Falls. 

All  summer  tourist  tickets  to  Eastern  re- 
sorts reached  via  the  Michigan  Central 
will  permit  a  stop-over  at  the  Falls.  Call 
at  Michigan  Central  Tourist  Bureau,  119 
Adams  Street,  Chicago,  and  obtain  a  copy 
of  "  A  Summer  Note  Book,"  or  send  your 
address  with  6  cents  to  cover  postage. 
No  trouble  to  answer  questions.  Fullest 
information  and  assistance  given  to  aid 
you  in  the  selection  of  a  delightful  summer 
tour. 

Atlantic  City  Horse  Show. 

Via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Horse  Show  Association  will 
be  held  at  Inlet  Park,  Atlantic  City,  on 
July  II,  12, 13,  and  14, 1000.    Liberal  prizes 

fuarantee  a  large  number  of  entries  and  a 
igh  class  of  exhibits,  and  a  carefully- 
prepared  program  promises  abundant  en- 
tertainment. A  military  band  will  be  in 
attendance.  This  popular  event  will  serve 
to  still  further  increase  the  attractions  of 
this  great  seashore  resort.  Excursion 
tickets  to  Atlantic  City  and  return  will  be 
sold  b^  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from 
all  stations  on  its  line, 

FreeKlng-  Weatlmr  In  Jaly 

"Wodld  cauee  great  dieoomfort  And  lofts,  bnt  for- 
UTifltelv  it  i^  deldooi  kntiwo.  A  vast  amcrant  of 
misery  ia  mused  et  tbls  H6aB0ti<  howeTeri  by  im- 

gc»vensh«d  bloods  i>oor  appetite^  and  sBfiprial  de- 
llity,  rheae  conditione  mny  be  remedied  1>t 
enriohiTi^  the  blood  and  tomniT  ttieattiTDm':h  with 
Hood's  K^ArHapntilla.  Tbi^  medicine  seenm  to  J3ut 
new  Ufe  into  tbe  wrholc  physiool  fl^stem,  simply 
bet^ause  of  it  5  wonderful  power  to  punfy,  ^urieb* 
and  idtftU^e  tbe  blood,  cn^ate  an  ii,ppt*tite  and 
invigorate  the  diifestl^e  jfimctiona.    We  advi&e 

FOQ  to  ^et  a  bottle  and  irf  it  if  yoQ  are  not 
eelinif  juflt  right.  It  will  do  yoo  more  good  than 
&  ail  w«0]U'  vacation.  It  is  the  beat  medimns 
m<meF  oati  boy. 


HE  GREAT  IIEmCU  TEl  CO. 

A|^ent8  make 
2$  Per  cent. 
Commission 

by  getting  orders  for  otir 

TBA5»  COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES  and 
BAKING  POWDER 

SREOIAL  RRESBNTS 

or  checks.    Freight  paid.    Send  for  new 
terms— FREE. 

THE  GREAT  AHERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  aS^    31  ft  33  Vejey  Street,  New  Vork. 


Pears' 

Soap  for  toilet,  nursery, 
bath  and  shaving  Match- 
less among  all  soaps  in  the 
world  for  these  purposes. 

All  sorts  of  ■people  nse  Pears'  soap,  all 
sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  eqpedally  druggists. 


BORATED 


^^-feoWDER 


A  PiintiFe  SeUrffor 

PlCllKLY   HEAT, 

e^l'Mll  HN,  uidoD 

*'4.  liitif  HgJh-rin  frriire^  ptrhttpt, 

m    wnrftteu     tubiJ Glutei,    trut    q 

^^^^^^    f^idUf jrL  fri<r  it  '■"    kmaDtui  4I]  iKlijr  iff  per 

•^^^^^   Bnirktli^n.      Dctloiltrc]  I  aft  nr  AhBriDA. 

Eiold  «vfrrywbCTfv  or  tahilni  dq  rci£HTrt  nr^^^C     Gl-T  Menarn  I 

I  tboari#jnj|JLl>'^ig!'P*'^A'^-  t>i»rtjjD  Si  amen  Cftr.  NentMlr.  N,  J^ 


P 


LANT  LINE 

TO  THt  PROWIIKS 

CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  OCEAN 
TRIPS  OUT  OF  BOSTON. 


Points  of  Interest  include  HALIFAX, 
STRAITS  OF  CANSO,  CAPE 
BRETON,  BRAS  D'OR  LAKES, 
PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  and 
NEWFOUNDLAND,  Elegant  Steam- 
ships LA  GRANDE  DUCHESSE. 
HALIFAX  and  FLORIDA.  From 
North  Side  Lewis  Wharf,  for  HALI- 
FAX, HAWKESBURY  and  CHAR- 
LOTTETOWN,  Saturdays  at  la  noon 
until  Tune  16.  Saturday,  June  23,  at  a 
P.  M.  HALIFAX  only.  Thereafter 
every  Tuesday  la  Noon,  Every  Satur- 
day a  P.  M.  New  line  to  SYDNEY  be- 
ginning June  15,  every  Friday  10  A.  M. 
Illustrated  advertising  free. 

J.  A.  FLAIiDEBS, 

New  £ng.  Airent,  890  Washington  Street. 

E.  H.  DOWNING, 

Agent,  20  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston. 


SldtoSSSr 


WEEKLY 


MEN  and  WOMEN, 

_  At  Hmm  or  T»»«*Uii«. 

Mr.  Bmitb.  of  Ind..  in«de  |BBf7JS0  tint  6 

uionthB.    Albert  Hill,  of  N.  J.r4^  flnt 

monih.  Mr.  Money,  of  Texas,  fllW  flnt 

Cnrrie  ^  Aliama,  clerk.  flM  in 

Mr*.  Hitohoos,  tm.  betidet 

bouaekeepins.    Liaa  Kennedy, 

*  lie  teeching. 

_.  Ovracmts 

,OOO.eo  teat 

Hontk  papplyinii  the  enormous 


demand  for  onrlamousQaalwL 
Bath  Cabinet,  and  appointing 
afcents.  WMidnAil  Svllrr.  EveiT- 


if^e  rear^mend  above  firm  as  r^iabU,'^Edt*or:^ 


^Ve 
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Summer 
Vacations 


I 


f 


A  most  delightful  place  for  the  summer  vacation  i§ 
Lake  Chautauqua,  reached  from  the  west,  south  and 
southwest  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry. 
Air  cool  and  invigorating^  fine  boating,  fishing,  &c.; 
many  delightful  resorts  about  the  lake,  including  the 
world-famed  Chautauqua  Assembly.  Good  accommo- 
dations in  cbttages  and  hotels  from  $7  to  $21  per  week. 

Our  illustrated  book,  **  Lake  Chautauqua  "  .tells 
about  it ;  sent  free  anywhere.    Write  to 


A.  J.  SMITH,  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Cleveland,  Ohio.    . 


Mm« 


I  SCHOOL  MAPS  i^  6L0BES  I 


We  inrite  the  atteation  of  schoolj  boards,  principals,  QQd  t^aohers 
to  our  large  stock  of  appliances  for  the  teaching  of  -geojgrrAphy-^ 
Our  own  large  line,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  the  be§t  European 
makers;  is  on  exhibition  at  both  houses;.     Catalogue  matted  free. 


RAND,  McNAJLLY.  &  CO.. 

148  rifth  At«..  New  York.  166>16S  Adams  St.,  Chicago' 

<i€CCCC<CC<!C«C<l«CCC€C«C«CC«C<««> 


INSURE 
IN 


THE  TRAVELERS, 

O?  HARTPORp,  CONN. 

Life,  Endowmefit,  and . . . 

"^Accident  Insurance 


Oldest 
Largest^ 
and  Best. 


OF 
ALL  FORMS. 


HEALTH   POLICIES— Indemhity  for  Disability  Caused  by  Sickness. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE-^Manufacturers  and  Mechancis,  Contract, 
ore,  and  Owners  of  Buildings,  Horses;  and  Vehicles,  can  all  be  protected 
by  policies  in  The  Travelers  Insunwice  Company* 


Paid-Up  Cash  Capital,         $l,000»000.00 
ASSETS,  27^760^51  U  56 

Returned  to  Policy  Holders, 


Uabilities,  J23,730,«27.6I 

EXCESS,  3i  percent,  basb,  4»020,6«3.95 
•      »39.734,920.89. 


J,  G-  BATTERSON,  President. 

S.  C.  DUNHAM,  Vice-President,  H.  J.  ME55ENQBR,  Actuary. 

JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Secretary.  E.  V.  PRESTON,  Supt  of  Agencies. 

UC|    f>  Q     COD     '^  *^^  "*"*^  ®^  ^  catalog  fully  describing  about  400 
ri  CrL^l    4^     i^  vr  Iv    of  the  best  teachers'  books  on  methods  of  teaching  all 

subjects,  on  pedagogy;  question  books;  school  en- 
ackbi 


TEACHER5 


tertainment  books;  Blackl)oard  stencils;'  in  fact  all 
teachers'  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 

B.  L.  KBLLOQQ  &  CO.,  Bduoational  Publlehera.  61   B.  Gth  St..  New  York. 


1^^ 


rj 


stencils-*-* 


WE  HAVE  ABOUT  50a  DESIGNS 

HERB  kHr  sorm  op  THBM: 

Maps  of  .Contlneiits.   24x3610.   10c.  ea. 
Each   State   and  Territory.    24x36  in. 
10c  ea.  ■  "^ 

9  Qroupa  of  St4iteSi^    24x36  in. .  10c. . 
French  aii^-.  Puritan  Wars.    5  Stencils. 

War  of  Revditttlon.    5  Stencils.    40d 
Civil  War*    lO  Stencils.    80c. 
Border.    12x36  jq.    lt)c.        ^ 
Rolls  of  Honor.    1^x36  jn.    lOCr 
Physiology  Charts.    Set  of  7.    50c; 

THE  POTILOWINQ,  18x24  in., 
S  CENTS  EACH. 

^^mgiiageLessdns;    75  Designs.  ' 

.Animals*-  40'Desngns. 

'Plants  and  Flowers.    35  Designs. 

Birds.    15  Designs. 

Portraits.    25  E|esjigns» 


.Send  10  cents /or,  2  saimpUs  for  (riaU^^^Map  of 
NoriH-AmerUa-dndas-c^Ht  si4ncil~-    ■ 
initk  compute  UstL 

C.«  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 

']  6x  East  Ninth  Street.  New  Yorl^ 


W  "Hlll^a  TUCI"  SERIES. 

A  library  of  the  best  modem  methods.  Uniform 
in  size,  style  and  binding  7^  x  (^  inohes  in  size. 
Flexible  cloth  coYers,  very  durable,  with  hand- 
some  stamp.   The  following  are  now  ready ! 

NO. 

1— Eellogg'B  How  to  Manage  Busy  Work  -  ••SS 
8-Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Botany  -  -  .»S 
a -Latter's  How  to  Teach  Paper  Folding  -  .«S 
4-EeUogg's  How  to  Teach  Reading  -  -  .96 
5-^Kellogg's  How  to  Make  Charts  •  .  .25 
&-r-Payne'8  How  to  Teach  Minerals  -  -  .SS 
7-^Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds  -  -  -  .26 
&— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds  and  Beetles  .95 
9— Eellogg*s  How  to  Teach  Fractions  -  .SS 
lO-tBoW  to  Teach  Clay  Modeling  -  -  -  .S5 
ll-f;See|tty'8  How  to  Teach  Primary  Arithmetio.  S  5 

Write  us  for  special  terms  for  the  set  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  of  payment.  An  agent  wanted  in 
eyexj  town— a  set  can  be  sold  to  every  teacher. 

El.KELL06G;&C0^61E.9t]iSt,l.T. 


JC^  INVESTIGATE 
53^      THOROUGHLV 

1?  BEFORE  YOU  PURCHASE  A  TYPEWRITER." 

The  Smith  Premier 

W/// merit goufdppmvdl 85  if  fully 
meet^  requirmentSdr  everg))Qmt 

ART  CATALOQIJE^FOR  THtASKf/IO. 

The  Snjth  Prcmier TmwRircR  Co  ' 

K^  SYRACUSE.  NY.  USA. 


THE 


SCHOOMOU 


N  EW  YOR  KANDCHICAGO 


VOLUMB  LXI..  No.  3. 
$3.00  A  YEAR,  6  CENTS  A  COPY. 


JULY  21,  1900. 


61  8.  9tta  8U  N«w  York* 
367  Waboiih  Av..  Chicago,  It. , 


Modern  Books  for  Schools 


ELEMEJ4TA'RV 


Stewart  and  (]oe's  First  Days  in 

School    -        -        -        -        -  ; 
The  Baldwin  Primer     - 
Shaw's  People  of  Other  Lands 
Shaw's  Discoverera  and  Explorers 
Eradisli's  Old  Norse  Stories  - 
Kront's  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands        -        .        - 
Clarke's  Story  of  Ulysses      - 
Markwick  and  Smith's  True  dtiaen 
Carpenter'a  Geographical  Keader 
— Sonth  America    -        -        - 
Powell    and    Connolly's    Rational 
Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage   -       -       -        *       - 
Sonthwick's  Steps  to  Oratory 
Thwaites's  Stories  of  the  Badger 
State     -        -        -       -        - 
Rhoadefi's  Story  of  Philadelphia    - 
McOee's  HistoTy  of  Tennessee 
Persons's  Onr  Country  in  Poem  and 
Prose     ----- 
E^yle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Children 
Scott's  Quentin  Dnrward  (N orris)  - 
Scott's  Kenil worth  (Norris)  - 


Johnson^s  History  of 
Elnglish    and    American 


.25 
.30 

.45 
.45 
.60 
.60 


.60 
1,00 

,G0 

.75 

,50 
.40 

.50 
.50 


Literature 


$1.25 


By  Chari^  F.  Johnson,  Litt.Doc.,  Professor  of 
^English  Literatnre  in  Trinity  College, 

Writtea  by  one  of  the  foremost  nttthoHtiefi  oix  the 
a  abject,  tbiftbooltpreftecitsacompreheEiaive  knowtedge 
in  a  f(5i-m  which  h&s  b^en  mncb  nee*led  by  both  ichools 
and  coUegea.  It  in  b&ii«d  oo  tie  btat^ric  mt?thod  of 
stud  J  and  ^Toa  in  each  chapter  these  aecial  erents 
which  bAve  prodnc^  great  effeote  upeo  liteTatnre. 

Steele's 
Popular  Astronomy  $1.00 

Eensed  and  brought  down  to  date  by  Mabel 
Looms  Todd,  author  of  "  Corona  and  Coro- 
net/* ''Total  Eclipses  of  the  Sun/'  etc. 

Ooeof  ihemofitsfttlAfactoTTiLnd  Baeeesflfal  iox^bool£H 
erer  ptiblbbed  ha^  her^  been  revised  and  btiqujcbt  up 
to  date  by  the  addition  to  itii  orifaoal  valuable  featuren 
of  thofl«  Dmnj  chaneea  wbich  have  taken  place  ctinee 
it»  first  app^iLiance. 


I       SECO/fDA7ty 

Bacon's  New  French  Course  -  -  $1 .00 
Wilbrandt's  Der  Meister  von  Pal- 
myra (Henckels)  -  -  -  ,80 
Blaisdeirs  First  Steps  with  Ameri- 
can and  British  Authors-  -  ,90 
Roark's  Method  in  Education  -  LOO 
Seele/s  Hiatory  of  Education  -  L25 
SwetVa  American  Public  Schools  -  LOO 
Lancaster's    Manual    of    English 

History  (Revised)     -        -        -  LOO 

Colby's  Outlines  of  General  History  1.50 

Gleason's  A  Term  of  0?id     -        -  ,75 

Prehn'i  Journal istie  German         -  .50 

Stem's  Geschichten  vom  Rhein     -  .85 

Mathews's  Songs  of  All  Lands      -  .50 
McCaskey's   Favorite    Songs  and 

Hymns .80 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece 

(Revised)       -        -        -        -  LOO 
Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Rome 

(Revised)       ,.        -        .       -  l.OO 
Halleck's  History  of  English 

Literature     -       -       -       -  1,25 


N«w  YorH 

Ctnclnaatl 

Cbtcago 


Beforf  s^UcttH^  books  for  the  coming  year  Uachtrs  are  invtUdto  examine  these  and  other  notatle 
Uxt-boaks  of  (hi J  Company.     Correspondence  soHeited.     C&pies  sent  postpaid  &rt  receipt  of  price. 

American  Book  Company 


Eoatoa 
Atlanta 
Portland^  Ore* 


-JULY-1900- 


S.M.T.TM.T.  F.  S 


DIXON'S      AME,RICAN 
GRAPHITIL     PENCILS 

Are    Tecutiartjr  ^dcipted   1o 
School  lAi-e — HcLKtin^  Strongs' 
Smooths    ^ough    Lecids   J^  J^ 


Samples  ^v^ill  please  you.  They  are  sent  in  response 
to  requests  ^v^here  sixteen  cents  in  stamps  and  mention 
of  this  Periodical  accompany  the  request. 


Jos.   Dixon   Crucible    Co., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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GILLOTT'S  NEW  FINE-POINTED  PENS 

For  Unshaded  VERTICAL  WRITING. 


1066  OtFIOIAL.  1060  BSOIBTBY.  1067  Absowhbad. 

Especially  Smooth  and  Durable.  The  Best  Results  at  the  Least  Expense 

Samples  and  Classification  Circular  sent  on  Application. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SON^       -       -       91  John  Street,  New  York* 


-TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Good  type-Well  Printed— Fine  Flaper-Half- 
Leather  Binding— Cloth  Side»-Prioe  Keduced 
to  il.60,  postpaid.    Send  for  sample  pages. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Copyright  lutroduotions— New  Type- 
Good  Paper— Well  Bonnd— Convenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  60  cents  each. 


*toSf5«-^"  }  David  McKay,  P<ibMd.er.  t022  Market  St,  Philadclplua. 


Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  5, 1899. 

I  have  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  examined  Nichols's  Graded  i^essons 
in  Arithmetic.  The  plan  deviates  from  the  rcRulation  or  long  beaten  path. 
Good  pedagogical  sense  appears  upon  nearly  every  page.  The  presentation  of 
new  topics  by  means  of  illustrative  diagrams  and  other  devices,  the  reviews  of  • 
previously  taught  principles  given  in  connection  with  many  of  the  exercises 
*  *  *  *  cannot  tail  to  recommend  the  books  to  intelligent  school  men  and 
teachers.  To  train  pupils  to  think  I  know  of  no  other  books  on  the  subject  of 
number  equal  to  those  of  the  Graded  Lesson  Series. 

Wm.  NoETLiNG,  Professor  Department  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  Pa. 

Copies  of  Nichols's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic— Bootes  II  to  VIII— 
a  book  for  each  year — will  be  sent  for  examination  for  15  cents  each. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,      Boston,  New  York.  Chicago. 


ElIiER  &  AMEND, 

ao5-aii    Third  Ave., 
NEW  YORK. 

Everythinfi;  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw 
Ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


deeded  In  «tf«r|r  tlometntf  SOllOOl* 

Never  break*  the  point*  Preserve*  tb* 
Aufteit  lead,  Sav^  ita  coet  in  tbe  B&yiiig  of 
icFkd.  Cloaitiy,  ooCkfeiilQiit«  -tutefiil* 

M^^&  only  by  A.  D,  DICK  COHPA?^, 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  wtMn 
commnnicatin^r  with  adyertisent- 


YOU  CANNOT  READ 

all  the  educational  books.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
you  should.  No  teacher  has  the  time.  Hundreds 
of  them — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — are  coming 
from  the  press.  But  you  should  own,  and  read, 
AND  STUDY  THE  BEST.  KELLOGG'S  TEACHERS' 
LIBRARY  contains  seventeen  volumes  very  care- 
fully selected,  each  a  classic,  making  up  a  complete 
library  of  education,  covering  the  subject  on  all  sides. 
The  teacher  who  can  afford  to  buy  all  the  books  he 
wants,  need  not  read  this.  We  are  looking  out  for 
the  earnest  teacher  of  smaller  means  who  wants  a 
library  to  help  him  in  his  work.  And  so — send  $2  and 
we  place  the  library  in  your  hands,  transportation  paid 
and  you  have  eighteen  months  to  pay  the  balance. 

A  SPEC3AL  REQUEST  TO  READERS. 

We  want  to  hear  from  every  one  who  reads  this  advertisement.  If  you  have  some  of  these  books* 
please  write  us,  stating  what  ones  you  have  and  asking  us  to  make  you  a  proposition  for  supplying  the 
balance.  If  you  haven't  the  books,  and  would  like  them,  send  in  your  order.  If  anything  prevents  your 
doing  that  at  once  write  us  the  reason — perhaps  we  can  help  you. 


OUT  OUT  THE  OBD£B  BLANK  BELOW  AND  BEND  TO  UB  AT  ONCE,  WITH  $2.00, 
AND  WE  WILL  DELIYEB  THE  BOOKS  AT  ONCE. 


E,  L.  KRLL OGG^  CO i8 

Please  send  me  ^Prepaid y  Kellooo's  Teachers'  Library, 
for  which  J  enclose  $2.00  and  agree  to  pay  the  balance  ($18^00) 
in  monthly  installments  of  $1.00  each^  beginning 

/j-M,  18 

Signed St.  and  No 

P.O Co State 

Pft3rment  to  be  made  by  Money  or  Express  Order,  Registered 
Letter  or  Bank  Draft  on  New  York  and  sent  to  your  New  York 
office  on  dates  agreed  upon. 


THIS  IS  THE  LIST: 

1  Parker's  Talks  on  Fedsfogicf $i.60 

8  Parker's  Talus  on  Teacninr l.co 

&  Seeley's  Common  School  system  of  Germany i.ro 

4.  Bancroft's  School  Gymnastics i.to 

6.  Syencer's  B4acation i.co 

6.  Page's  Theonr  aad  Practice  of  Teaching i.to 

7.  Carrie's  larlv  X4acatiOB l.ss 

a  Patrid?e's  OalBcy  Methods.... i.?5 

9.  Perez's  First  Three  Tears  of  ChUdhood i.eo 

10.  Tate's  Phliooofhy  of  EdncatloB l.EO 

11.  Qalck's  Idacational  Reformers i.co 

1&  loetUag's  Votes  oa  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education i  .CO 

18.  LoYO's  mdastrial  Bdacation i.co 

14.  Payne's  Hatnre  Stvdy 1.00 

15.  Shaw's  Vational  Question  Book 1.76 

16.  Payne's  Lectareo  on  Edacation i.oo 

17.  Welch's  Teachers'  Psychology ^....  1.85 


E.  L.  KBLLOQO  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPEfiATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

Established  17  years,      |29  Auditorium  BulkUnj.  Chicago.       Positions  Filled,  4,000. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


SBHo  xo  An  or  iHni  aj>i>] 


roB  AararoT  kanuaii,  xbxx. 


4 iUhbnrtonPL. Boston, Um8.,  87x  Wabaah  Ay. JTbieago, HI.  IMFifth  AT..NewTork  City.  M.T. 
H  Kins  St.  WMt,  Taronto,  Cso.  730  Cooper  Bids.,  Denver.  Colo.  4S0  Oarrott  Bids  ,8ui  Fhtnoiaoo.  CaL 
INS  f^,  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C  414  Oentarjr  6lde..U<nneapoUs.  saStinuonBlk,  Los  Angeles,  Cat 


ALBANY  TEACJHEHS'  AGJ-ENC^S', 

HARLAN  P.  FRBNOH,  Manager.  81  Chap«l  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y- 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY, 


RT  ) 


EitabliBhed  fourteen  yean. 

known  Agenc/  in  the  west.     

temberin  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academies, 


Largest  and  best 
est.    Yaoancies  for  Sep- 


High  Sohools,  Pablic  Schools,  etc. 
service  guaranteed.    "' 


io  Schools,  etc.  Prompt 
Manual  of  SOpages free. 
C.  J.  ALB£BI\  Manager. 


CENTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  H.  Uth  5t.,  New  York 


OldestandtMstkBowAinir.S.    Est.US5 


ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Bureau.        f.%^?of  ii'^iISf^ 

H.  5.  KBLLOQQ,  Manager,  6i  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN  "^  school  suppues. 


SENT)  FOR  OATALOOUE. 


J.  9r,  SCHXRKXRHORH  lb  CO., 
Q    East  UtlL  Street, 
^       lew  Terk. 


WBTTE   FOfi   Tlie   MAGIC  LANTEBN  IN  COLLEGE  WOfiK." 

Oil,  Aoej^lene,  Calcium,  Electric  Lan- 
terns. The  Mediascope  attachment  for 
showiiur  Mioro-SUdes.  The  Projecto- 
eoope  for  Moving  Pictures  for  Mshool 
Use.  Projecting  Microscopes,  Polari- 
soopesvetc  80,(N)0  Slides  corering  His- 
tory,. Trayels.  Oeology,  Physical  Oeo- 
sraphy ,  etc. ,  for  sale  or  rent. 

WILLIAMS,  BROWN  &  EARLE,    -     -  .  (Dept.  I.)  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Five-Cent  -  Nature  -  Readers. 

TVfE  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  books  for  Supplementary  Beading  on  Nature 
%jJL  subjects  at  $  ceaU  |>er  copy  or  60  cents  a  dozen.  Each  contains  about  thirty-two  pages 
^^  nicely  illustrated  and  charmingly  written  They  will  make  delightful  reading  and  can 
be  supplied  to  a  class  for  a  yery  small  sum.  Nine  numbers  are  now  ready— all  for  the  second  and 
third  grades— as  follows  * 

No.  z— PUSSY  WILLOW  AND  WAKE-ROBIN. 

No.  a— THE  SPRING  BEAUTY  AND  THE  ANEMONE. 
No.  3-THB  SQUIRREL  AND  HIS  HOME. 
No.  4— BITTERCRESS  AND  ROSES. 
No.  S— THE  STORY  OF  A  BEEHIVE. 

No.  6.— THE  GOLDEN-ROD  AND  ASTER. 
No.  7.— STORIES  ABOUT  BIRDS. 
No.  8.— CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

No.  9.— HIAWATHA  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 

No.  zo.— JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  superintendents  and  principals  who  desire  to  iuTestigate  the 
series  with  reference  to  their  work. 

{Other  Numbers  are  in  preparation  for  First,  Second  and  Third  Reader  Qrades.) 

B.  L.  KBLLOaa  &  CO.,  Educational  Ptiblislicrs,  6i  Bast  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


AMISICAV  AVD  TOtlXOI 

TEACHERS'  AGENCVT. 

Litroduces  to  OoUeges^SohooIs,  and  Families, 
Superior  Professors,  Principais,  Assistants, 
Tutors,  and  Qoyemesses,  f or  every  Depart- 
ment of  Listruction:  Recommends  Qoed 
Schools  to  Parents.   Call  on  or  address 

Mb8.  M.  J.  Yomco-FiXLToir, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers*  Agency, 

28  Ukion  Squabb,  Nzw  Yobx. 

T^}  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

ieffe  and  normal  graduates 
)wer  teachers  to  ooUegee. 
lies.   Advises  parents  about 


Recommends  coUe 

specialists,  and  otl 

schools,  and  families, 
schools. 


WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avbnub,  Nbw  Yokk. 

CENTRAL  ^  CORRESPONDENCE 

rni  I  FCiF  WeTeachbyMaa  8U  Ck>urBes 
V^ULLCUC.  Only, via :  lermal  Cevrse,  $4.S0 ; 
School  Course,  $4.50 ;  Book-KMpiiig  Coarse,  $7.00; 
Zoology.   $5.00;  Betaay,   $5.00;    Fhlloeephy, 

S.OO.  J>on*t_you  need  one  or  more  of  these 
vrses?  DiAOMAS  GRANTED.  All  eonrses 
are  for  a  term  of  18  weeks.  We  furnish  all  neoee- 
sary  books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

SCOTT  STTER,  Free.  C.  C.  C.,  Valmyra,  111 

DREXELoiINSTITUTE 

niOADELFHIA. 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE  FOR 
TEACHERS. 

THE  pressing  need  in  connection  with 
the  new  and  rapid  growth  of  com- 
mercial education  in  the  public 
schools  and  academies  of  this  country  is 
thoroughly  trained  teachers.  To  meet  this 
demand,  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  com- 
mercial branches  has  been  organized  in  the 

Department  of  Gnnmerce  and 
Finance^  Drexel  Institute  J*  J* 

The  Course  includes  Commercial  Geo- 
graptiy,  History  of  Commerce,  Commercial 
Law,  Banking  and  Finance,  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  Languages,  in  addition  to 
the  practical  subjects  of  Book-keeping, 
Accounting,  and  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  essential  to  a  complete 
commercial  education. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  two  years' 
experience  in  general  teaching,  or  have 
been  graduated  from  a  normsu  school  of 
approved  standing. 

The  Course  can  be  completed  in  one  year. 
Circulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  Institute. 

James  MacAlister,  LL.D., 
President. 


RINDEBOARTBIf  T«ORllIAI.  DEPT. 
ETHICAL  CVJLTDRE  8CHOOLS. 

109  W.  64th  Street    Two  years*  course. 
C^;>ens  Oct.  1st.    Circular  sent  on  application. 


A  pointed  criticism,  if  necessary^  should  be  made  with,  the  two  points  of  an 

E^terl^rooK  Pen  ^^sss 


The  point  of  this  is  that  these  pens  are  perfect  in  finish  and  in  every  respect. 


All  Styloa. 
All  Stationora. 


THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  ^^t^'^J'^,l'!t 
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Sprang  elementary 
drawing  books 

The  great  success  of  the  year. 

More  popular  every  month. 

Write  for  circular  showing  new  adoptions  for  1900. 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY  t 

^  BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  # 


r 


A  First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 

And  .Outfit  for  Work  for 

$16.22    . 


Thtoitt 

FLY'S 
FOOT 


«M  of  the  ibooMmd* 
of  iatcrwiiHg  And 
iMtrvctivc  thiiifft 
which  amy  bt 
ttmmincdbyftny 
Me  wriih  this 


HafBiftcs  i8o  <Haai«c«r»  (p^oe  thactK 


Just  the  Thlnir  for  Winter  Bvenings 
as  well  as  SuQimer  Afternoons 

An  fnexhauuible  mine  of  ainutemeot  and 
fnrormulon  for  younf  and  oML  Easy  to  use. 
Perfect  optical  resulb.  "One  may  lue  che 
mkroacope  a  lifetime  and  never  look  at  the 
same  thing  twice." 

Outfit  consiats  of  mteroaenpe  as  shown, 
twelve  prepared  objects,  such  as  fly's  wing, 
fool  of  Insect,  etc..  book  describing  and  illus* 
trating  ijooo  common  microscomc  obieets. 
slass  slides,  and  covers  for  mounting  obfccts 
forceps,  etc 

Mkmaespee.  •■  prtosi.  «p  to  SSOO^ 
BAU5CH  a  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

KodMster*  N.  Y«. 
NBw  voMc  cmr 


Educational  Foundations^ 

for  1899-1900  will  provide  courses  of  Reading  for  Teachers' 
Reading^  Circles,  Educational  Clubs,  Teachers'  Meetings 
and  for  individual  study.  Its  field  will  be  broadened  and  it 
will  provide  courses  in 

PEDAGOGY  GENERAL   CULTURE 

For  the  last  year  in  the  century  the  course  wiU  cover 

t9TM   OBNTURY   REDAQOQY  IQtm    OENTURY    HISTORY 

IQtm    OBNTURY   LiTERATURB 

Those  two  great  books,  Hughes'  "  Mistakes  in  Teaching,"  and  Hughes'  **  How  to 
Keep  Order,"  will  be  published  complete  in  one  number.  For  terms  and  samples,  address 

£.  L.  EELL060  &  CO.,  6x  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


WYCKOFF,  SE.AMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

327  Broadway,  New  YorK. 
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Imparts 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  agreeable  and  ef- 
fective remedy  for  relieving 
Languor  and  Exhaustion,  so 
common  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Its  nutrient 
and  tonic  effects  give  tone  and 
vigor  to  tl>e  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring  it 
quiets  the  nerves  and  induces 
refreshing  sleep* 


For  sale  by  Druggists. 


Both  Cold  and  Heat, 

in  refrigerating  rooms  and  ovens,  are 
used  in  testing 

ELGIN 
Ruby  Jeweled  Watches, 

and  they  are  required  to  stand  both 
heat  and  cold  without  varying  in  their 
time  telling  before  they  are  placed 
upon  the  market.  All  jewelers  sell 
The  Elgin.  Ask  yours  why  it  is  the 
best  watch. 

An  Elgin  waUhalvDays  has  the  word**ElQin" 
engraved  on  the  works— fvily  guarcmteed. 

Our  new  booklet,  ''The  Ways  of  a 
Watch"    is   sent  free  on    reqaest. 

BLOIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  eiffin,  III. 
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Art  in  Everything  * 

Our  educational  problems  are  comparatively  new  ones. 
Hitherto  we  have  used  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
old  world.  Its  greatest  problem  is  the  education  of  will- 
ing and  obedient  subjects,  which  is  necessarily  a  trun- 
cated education.  The  subject  must  not  look  beyond  the 
necessities  of  fixed  forms  of  government,  and  therefore 
the  principles  and  methods  of  such  education  all  tend 
toward  that  one  ideal. 

The  paramount  duty  of  America  is  to  educate  its  chil- 
dren into  the  highest  type  of  citizenship.  .  Our  destina- 
tion is  either  self-government  or  anarchy.  We  must 
choose  between  them.  The  great  task  of  the  schools  is 
to  decide  whether  the  realization  of  self-government  is 
possible.  "  Put  into  the  school  that  which  you  would 
have  the  state/.'  is  an  old  and  sound  maxim.  It  has  been 
rigidly  followed  with  comparative  success  by  rulers  who 
wished  to  maintain  a  fixed  form  of  government.  I  say 
comparative  success  because  education  into  final  beliefs 
has  side-tracks  toward  freedom.  Our  American  educa- 
tional ideal  must  be  an  everlasting  evolution  into  a  higher 
life,  into  a  vigorously  growing  state  of  society,  into  the 
elimination  of  the  wrong  and  the  institution  of  righteous- 
ness. 

In  place  of  the  training  of  subjects,  as  is  the.  case  in 
the  old  world,  we  have  the  problem  of  the  education  of 
citizen  sovereignty.  The  weakness  or  strength  of  cen- 
tral governments  is  found  in  police  or  armies  ;  in  Amer- 
ica it  is  found  in  individual  character. 

We  had  no  other  way  at  first  than  to  take  the  means 
and  methods  of  aristocracies  to  educate  a  democracy* 
When  we  began  there  were  no  fundamental  principles 
and  worked-out  methods  for  the  education  of  a  free  peo- 
ple. We  took  by  necessity  that  which  medieval  times 
offered  us.  The  conflict  between  the  antipodal  ideas  is 
now  on.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  call  the  common 
school  ''the  bulwark  of  liberty  ;  the  foundation  of  a  free, 
government."  These  high-sounding  phrases  have  been 
to  us  little  more  than  glittering  generalities.  We  have 
made  a  slight  beginning  in  a  study  of  the  relations  of 
the  school  to  the  state. 

What  True  Education  Requires. 

Sociology,  it  is  true,  is  vigorously  working  its  way 
toward  a  science.  Its  connection,  however,  with  elemen- 
tary education  is  exceedingly  faint.  We  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  "  child  of  to-day  is  the  citizen  of  to-mor- 
row ;"  that  "the  school  is  society  shaping  itself ; "  still 
the  learned  sociologists  of  the  universities,  busy  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  present  state  of  society,  have  not  reached  the 
central  problem — the  education  of  the  child  into  the  citi- 
zen. The  bonds,  the  terrible  bonds  of  tradition  are  hard 
to  break.  Tradition  makes  us  blind  to  the  real  situation. 
We  do  not  yet  clearly  see  that  the  guide-all  education 
is  the  present  state  of  society  and  its  needs.  We  must 
put  into  the  school  that  which  we  would  have  society ; 
and  a  wrong  interpretation  of  this  maxim  brings  dis- 
aster. 

For  instance,  elementary  training  for  a  trade  or  voca- 
tion means  human  predestination,  which  is  the  crippling 
and  deforming  of  the  individual.  Self-choice  is  the  es- 
sential of  liberty.  Only  that  to  which  the  whole  being 
eagerly  and  cordially  and  permanently  responds  should 
be  chosen  as  the  ideal  in  education.     Character  read  in 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Art  Edutatioa,  N.  B.  A. 


terms  of  true  citizenship  includes  and  comprehends  every 
quality  and  qualification  of  true  manhood.  Education 
into  citizenship  demands  self-choice  all  along  the  line  ; 
demands  initiation,  creation,  imagination,  and  reason; 
it  determines  the  subjects  of  thought;  it  also  determines 
che  skill  in  expression  which  the  individual  must  acquire. 
In  fact,  education  into  citizenship  is  the  one  guide  in 
making  courses  of  study  and  in  the  adaptation  of  sub- 
jects of  study  to  the  individuals. 

Vocation  is  the  fundamental  means  of  putting  person- 
ality into  life.  The  community  value  of  a  vocation  is 
that  which  it  gives  to  society  for  its  good  and  growth. 
The  personal  value  of  a  vocation  is  found  in  the  best  one 
can  do  for  all.  The  quality  of  needed  woYk  done  is  the 
best  for  both  society  and  the  individual.  Doing  the  best 
demands  the  highest  motive.  We  will,  all  grant  that  one 
of  the  fundamental  weaknesses  under  which  society  suf- 
fers is  careless,  shiftless,  and  indifferent  work — work  that 
falls  short  of  its  intentions. 

The  category  of  bad  work  is  a  long  one.  Build  a  house, 
employ  an  architect,  make  a  contract,  employ  a  superin- 
tendent to  watch  the  contractor,  watch  everything  your- 
self, and  then  thank  God  if  the  first  heavy  rain  doesn't 
penetrate  the  roof.  Put  the  health  oSf  your  family  into 
the  hands  of  a  plumber  and  have  him  defy  all  the  laws  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation — pipes  on  cold  side  of  the  house, 
traps  that  leak,  filling  the  house  with  deadly  sewer  gas. 
These  are  the  common  experiences,  common  not  only  to 
the  trades  but  to  the  professions.  One  per  cent,  of  the 
lawyers  do  the-main  business  of  law.  The  ignorance  of 
the  average  physician  is  appalling.  We  search  the  world 
for  ministers  to  establish  genuine  life-saving  stations. 
And  as  for  competent  teachers — ^it  behooves  me  to  say 
little.  If  you  need  a  first-class  teacher  try  to  find  one  ! 
Am  I  wrong  in  declaring  that  the  world  is  filled  with  in- 
competents, with  persons  who  have  never  learned  to  do 
real,  genuine,  honest  work? 

What  is  responsible?  Not  the  schools  alone.  Such  an 
indictment  would  be  terrible,  if  true  ;  it  is  not  entirely 
true.  There  are  other  causes.  But  this  is  true :  the 
common  school  is  the  one  place  where  the  whole  people 
can  engage  in  the  remedying  of  the  terrible  evils  of  shLft- 
lessness,  carelessness,  incomplete  work.  "The  home  has 
much  to  answer  for,"  you  say.  Yes — and  where  are  the 
home-keepers  trained?  "The  church  does  not  do  its 
whole  duty  in  calling  attention  to  the  divine  words,  *He 
that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,'"  you  say.  Yes — 
but  where  are  most  of  the  Sunday-school  children  edu- 
cated? Inefficient  work  is  immoral :  its  main  stimulus  is 
money,  reward,  or  fame — generally  money. 

Genuine  work  must  have  a  high,  noble,  incentive — an 
incentive  that  means  putting  something  really  good  into 
human  life.  Work  for  a  low  motive  io  always  drudgery. 
The  best  work,  however  difficult,  carr'es  with  it  enthusi- 
asm, exhilaration,  strong  interest.  It  is  a  truism  that  an 
ideal  determines  everything  that  goes  into  its  realization. 
Most  of  the  chUdren  in  the  schools  work  or  drudge  for 
the  lowest  motives — per  cents.,  rewards,  promotions,  de- 
grees. They  are  thus  systematically  trained  into  selfish- 
ness. Working  for  per  cents,  and  degrees  means  gener- 
ally short  cuts  to  the  goal — a  goal  that  is  worthless  in  it- 
self. Millions  of  children  struggling  for  paltry  rewards 
and  millions  of  men  shortening  the  line  between  them- 
selves and  the  money  they  work  for!  Is  one  the  cause 
and  the  other  the  effect?  If  not,  what  relation  do  they 
bear  to  each  other? 
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Nutritious  Knowledge  Needed. 

The  needs  of  the  school  are  the  needs  of  society  ;  the 
needs  of  the  school  are  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The 
human  body  is  the  product  of  countless  generations  of 
evolution.  Heredity  is  ancestral  environment  begetting 
ancestral  activities.  The  agents  of  expression  and  the 
physical  agents  of  perception  have  been  evolved  by  ex- 
pression and  perception.  Shall  this  evolution  of  count- 
less generations  continue  moving  up  to  higher  planes  or 
shall  nerves  and  muscles  become  wesdcened  by  disuse? 
Shall  the  arm,  for  instance,  with  all  its  possibilities  of 
development  remain  unused  in  expression  while  the  brain 
is  stuffed  with  useless  words? 

The  physical  agents— nay,  the  whole  body  demands  ex- 


Prin.  J.  M.  Green,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
President-elect  of  the  N.E*A. 

pression  of  all  kinds  and  that  continually ;  its  inner 
growth  and  development  depend  upon  all-sided  thought 
manifestation.  Every  nerve  center,  ganglion,  and  nerve 
has  its  evolutionary  history  by  specific  activity.  These 
agents  of  thought-power  were  created  by  activity  for  ac- 
tivity. Knowledge  cumulates  and  culminates  in  expres- 
sion. The  manifestation  of  a  thought  means  knowledge 
changed  to  nutrition — ^knowledge  that  is  memory  and 
power  at  the  same  time.  Expression  focuses  brain,  mind, 
and  motive.  Motive  is  thought  direction.  Thought, 
knowledge  unexpressed,  is  stagnant,  incomplete,  useless. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  children  are  starved  in  school 
for  lack  of  knowledge  made  nutritious  by  expression. 

Expression  Determines  Growth. 

The  modes  of  expression — gesture,  voice,  speech, 
music,  making,  modeling,  painting,  drawing,  and  writing, 
have  been  developed  by  expression,  each  of  its  kind,  and 
in  its  kind.  The  co-ordination  of  muscles,  the  growth  of 
nerves,  are  the  physical  evolutions  thru  expression.  Each 
mode  of  expression  has  its  special  and  peculiar  function. 
In  its  reaction  upon  consciousness,  in  the  development  of 
nerve  power,  and  in  the  evolution  of  moral  qualities,  all 
the  modes,  each  and  every  mode  in  turn,  has  a  mutual 
relation  to  all  the  others — in  unifying  and  strengthening 
mental  and  moral  power.  All  the  modes  of  expression 
are  one  in  developing  motive  and  morals,  in  reaction  of 
thought,  and  in  making  the  body  an  expression  of  the 
will.  But  there  may  be  a  continuous  expression  of 
thought  and  skill  and  yet  little  or  no  education. 

Physiological  psychology  has  brought  us  some  seem- 
ingly great  truths — truths  that  are  reconciled  to  the 
soundest  common  sense.  I  know  of  no  more  important 
pedagogical  truth  than  this  :  the  quality  of  expression 
determines  the  quality  of  growth  of  the  nerve  centers 
used  in  expression.  We  now  take  it  for  granted  that 
mind  action  depends  upon  physical  nerve  action ;  that 
there  is  the  closest  relation  between  the  two.  Conscious 
action  that  does  not  move  into  expression  is  retarded  and 


weakened.  Take  an  image  in  consciousness  for  the  ini- 
tiatory, that  image  has  a  strong  tendency  to  move  out- 
ward, manifest  itself  to  others.  The  quality  of  the 
image  determines  the  quality  of  the  nerve  action,  if  the 
image  is  expressed.  The  quidity  of  the  expression  de- 
termines also,  the  quality  of  the  physical  agent  in  expres- 
sion. Then,  with  this  physical  basis  of  nerves  we  have 
the  expression  thru  physical  agents.  The  educative 
value  of  the  thought  expressed  is  determined  by  the  mo- 
,  tive  of  the  expression.  The  higher  the  motive  the  better 
the  thought,  the  better  the  nerve  action.  Education, 
then,  from  first  to  last,  means  the  best  that  one  can  do. 

Art  is  doing  the  best  uhder  the  highest  motive  of 
which  the  doer  is  capable.  Art  depends  upon  quality  of 
thought  and  expression.  Like  beauty  and  taste,  art  can 
never  be  defined  except  from  a  personal  standpoint.  It 
is  entirely  a  personal  matter.  It  means  one's  self-hood  ; 
it  reveals  one's  best  thought  and  emotions  to  others.  Art 
is  best  doing  in  every  way,  and  best  doing  depends  en- 
tirely upon  motive.  The  best  may  be  a  daub,  a  blotch, 
a  shapeless  mass  of  clay,  a  discordant  cry,  but  it  is 
art  if  it  is  the  best.  When  that  best  is  felt  by  others, 
when  it  reveals  the  self-hood  of  the  artist,  when  it  tells 
something  to  the  observer  of  the  inner  nature  of  the  one 
who  expresses  thought,  then  it  is  fine  art.  AH  the  steps 
up  to  fine  art  are  thru  art.  Fine  art  is  the  highest  plane 
of  art. 

From  these  facts  we  may  get  some  sound  pedagogical 
principles : 

(1)  Expression  should  always  be  educative  art. 

(2)  All  the  modes  and  agents  of  expression  should  be 
brought  into  the  fullest  and  most  complete  action. 

(3)  There  can  be  no  expression  without  thought  or 
knowledge  behind  it.  The  bare  technique  of  modes  of 
expression  has  little  that  is  educative  in  it.  The  real  ed- 
ucation springs  firom  the  expression  of  growing  thought, 
which  has  its  sources  in  the  study  of  man  and  nature. 

(4)  Expression  should  always  be  the  genuine  reflex  of 
the  pupil's  thought.  The  moment  it  ceases  to  be  this 
genuine  reflex  it  degrades  itself  into  mere  imitation. 

(5)  Opportunities  of  expression  spring  from  a  close 
and  careful  study  of  man  and  nature.    All  knowledge 


Supt.  L.  C.  Greenlee,  District  No.  II,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Treasurer-elect  of  the  N.E.A. 

thus  gained  becomes  thru  expression  nutrition,  and  each 
mode  of  expression  has  its  particular  reacting  function. 

(6)  The  quality  of  expression  determines  its  educative 
value.  Expression  is  educative  movement.  The  results 
of  education  are  all  found  in  the  growth  of  the  individ- 
ual ;  in  the  growth  of  muscle,  brain,  mind,  and  motive. 
The  expressed  product  is  the  one  means  by  which  this 
growth  can  be  watched  and  criticised. 

(7)  Doing  the  best  always  arouses  enthusiasm,  earnest- 
ness, and  courage  on  the  part  of  the  doer.  It  stimulates 
persistence  and  opens  a  vista  of  better  things  before. 
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The  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers.* 

By  SuPT.  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Since  my  work  has  to  do  not  with  the  preliminary 
training  of  teachers  but  with  their  employment,  and  since 
I  am  compelled  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  training 
schools  with  young  teachers,  I  shall  write  from  the  super- 
intendent's point  of  view,  and  indicate  what  seem  to  me 
some  of  the  most  serious  lacks  in  the  teachers  of  secon- 
dary schools,  which  might  wholly  or  partially  be  remedied 
by  propet  preliminary  training,  and  shall  leave  it  to  those 
whose  work  Iq  the  training  of  teachers  to  find  the  means 
and  devise  the  niethods  for  meeting  these  needs. 

What  a  stride  forward  it  is  that  we  even  think  of 
training  secondary  teachers !  But  a  few  years  ago  such 
a  suggestion  would  have  consigned  its  maker  to  the  limbo 
of  hopeless  cranks  and  would  have  brought  forth  the 
most  theatrical  of  guffaws  from  the  army  of  secondary 
teachers,  especially  those  youns:  college  graduates  just 
blushing  rosy  red  and  standing  very  erect  under  the  new- 
ly-acquired title  "  professor."  But  the  world  "  do  move," 
and  from  the  crushed  and  discouraged  mass  of  youth  who 
every  year  drop  out  from  secondjury  schools,  we  have 
gradually  ceased  to  draw  comforting  reflections  upon  our 
own  superiority,  and  to  boast  of  the  marvelous  selecting 
power  of  the  secondary  school.  School  authorities  are 
demanding  that  teachers  of  the  secondary  grades  be 
teachers  as  good  and  as  earnest  and  as  sympathetic  as 
the  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades.  Gradually  to 
the  college  alone  is  left  the  unenviable  distinction  of  em- 
ploying as  teachers  young  graduates  who  know  a  little 
more  of  the  subjects  than  those  they  are  teaching,  and 
who  by  burning  midnight  oil  and  using  a  little  judicious 
hoodwinking  can  keep  ahead  of  their  class.  So  that  now 
in  many  public  high  schools  and  in  a  few  private  secon- 
dary schools  there  are  almost  as  good  teachers  as  are  to 
be  found  in  primary  schools.  But  in  most  private  schools 
and  in  a  considerable  majority  of  the  smaller  high  schools 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  shall  cease  to  be  the  one  profession  and  indeed 
the  only  trade  which  is  supposed  to  require  no  special 
training. 

In  speaking  of  the  sort  of  training  needed  by  secon- 
dary teachers,  I  think  we  may  accept  without  question  as 
fundamental  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Russell,  your  section 
president,  in  his  paper  at  the  Celumbiis  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  the  clearest  and  most 
logical  statement  I  have  seen :  that  secondary  teachers 
need  to  be  equipped  with  general  knowledge,  special 
knowledge,  professional  knowledge,  and  skill  in  teaching." 

I  will  simply  mention  some  other  needs  which  may  per- 
haps be  taken  as  amplification  of  Mr.  Russell's  four  re- 
quirements. My  first  will  certainly  come  under  the  head 
of  professional  knowledge. 

It  is  this :  The  secondary  teacher  needs  to  be  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  psychology  of  adolescence.  In  my 
judgment  this  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  secondary 
teacher  is  even  more  important  than  the  knowledge  of 
elementary  psychology  on  the  part  of  the  primary  teach- 
er. I  do  not  need  to  enlarge  upon  this  time  of  storm 
and  stress  thru  which  every  human  being  passes  before 
arriving  at  manhood  or  womanhood  and  which  so  fre- 
quently overturns  the  promises  and  calculations  of  child- 
hood. In  general  it  is  *he  period  covered  by  the  years 
of  the  secondary  school.  I  am  wholly  confident  that  a 
large  number,  if  not  the  majority,  of  failures  to  succeed 
in  school  life  at  this  period  are  due  to  the  lack  of  under^ 
standing  of  the  needs  of  youth  by  the  secondary  teach- 
ers. The  teachers  need  more  than  an  academic  knowl- 
edge of  the  literature  of  adolescence ;  they  need  training 
in  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  individual  cases 
80  that  if  brought  face  to  face  with  a  class  of  boys  and 
girls  just  out  of  the  grammar  school,  uneasy,  embar- 
rassed, awkward,  frightened,  full  of  vague  ambitions  and 
vaguer  antipathies,  sentimental,  silly---it  may  be,  they 
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can  detect  individual  needs  and  meet  them  with  good 
sense  and  sympathy. 

I  adced  our  high  school  principal  recently  what  he  con- 
sidered the  greatest  need  of  high  school  teachers,  and  he 
said  ''  sense."  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  that  could  be 
secured  thru  training,  and  he  said  "partially."  Now  this 
is  one  of  the  ways.  "  Sense  "  includes  knowledge  and 
the  ability  to  apply  it  to  new  conditions.  The  training 
school  can  give  the  prospective  secondary  teacher  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  adoles- 
cent period,  and  proper  observation  and  practice  under 
suitable  supervision  can  turn  that  knowledge  into  sense 
and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  be  the  "guide,  counselor, 
and  friend  "  of  the  young  people.  No  secondary  teacher 
can  be  called  sensible  who  cannot  distinguish  awkward- 
ness from  dullness,  diffidence  from  suUenness,  sensitive^ 
ness  from  haughtiness,  uneven  development  from  stupid- 
ity. The  awkward,  freckle-faced  boy,  uncertain  whether 
he  is  a  child  or  a  man ;  the  gawky,  embarrassed  girl, 
poetically  described  as  "standing  with  reluctant  feet 
where  the  brook  and  river  meet,  womanhood  and  childhood 
fleet,"  need  something  more  than  a  specialist  possessed 
of  broad,  general  knowledge,  academic,  professional 
knowledge,  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught, 
and  even  skill  in  imparting. 

I  have  known  many  teachers  with  all  these  character- 
istics who  were  very  poor  teachers  for  t}ie  high  school 
simply  because  they  had  never  been  trained  to  cast  a 
sympathetic  eye  over  the  boys  and  girls  placed  under 
their  care  or  to  exercise  heart  power.  These  young  peo- 
ple need  a  teacher  friend  who  uses  heart  as  well  as  head. 
I  have  known  teachers  really  sympathetic  in  nature  who 
held  aloof  from  their  pupils,  treated  them  if  not  with 
harshness  at  least  with  rigid  severity,  and  confined  their 
labors  to  the  teaching  of  their  subjects,  altho  they  had 
abundance  of  heart  power  to  pour  out  in  service  of  the 
heathen  and  even  in  Sunday-school,  simply  because  it 
had  never  occurred  to  them  that  it  was  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  use  this  power  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  high 
school.  Hence,  intending  secondary  teachers  should  be 
trained  to  a  sympathetic  touch,  whose  use  often  makes 
all  the  difference  between  life  and  death  to  the  young 
people  in  the  school. 

Second.  '  Secondary  teachers  need  to  be  trained  to 
skill  in  managing  classes  of  students.  This  really  grows 
out  of  the  former  proposition,  tho  I  have  in  mind  more  par- 
ticularly the  dealing  with  these  classes  in  the  aggregate, 
applying  the  personal  acquaintance  and  sympathy  to  the 
class-room  management.  This  comes  not  merely  from 
professional  knowledge  nor  from  any  specific  knowledge ; 
it  is  simply  a  broader  use  of  sense  and  can  only  come 
thru  practice.  A  professional  training  school  for  secon- 
dary teachers  without  a  school  for  observation  and  prac- 
tice similar  to  those  provided  for  primary  teachers  in  the 
ordinary  nermal  school  is  at  most  an  embryo  and  a  hope. 
The  first  few  years  of  employment  practically  settle  the 
professional  future  of  the  young  teacher,  and  to  furnish 
him  with  experience  gained  under  wise  guidance  and  su- 
pervision is  to  give  him  an  enormous  advantage.  Hence, 
the  second  need  is  actual  experience  in  class  manage- 
ment gained  under,  supervision. 

Third.  Professional  training  should  include  much 
which  at  the  first  blush  seems  unnecessary.  '  It  should 
place  great  emphasis  upon  the  whole  scope  of  the  field 
of  education  and  in  particular  upon  the  curriculum, 
ideals,  and  methods  of  primary  schools.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  which  the  student  passing  from  de- 
partment to  department  or  from  institution  to  institution 
has  to  meet  is  the  change  of  standard.  The  most  com- 
mon complaint  among  teachers  is  that  the  pupils  who 
come  to  them  are  not  properly  prepared.  The  grammar 
school  teacher  complains  that  the  primary  teacher  has 
failed  adequately  to  train  the  pupils;  the  high  school 
teachers  complain  that  the  grammar  schools  have  failed 
properly  to  fit  their  students  for  the  high  school ;  the 
college  teacher  claims  that  the  secondary  schools  are  at 
fault.    All  along  the  line  this  complaint  is  continuous 
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and  continual,  and  most  of  it  is  rank  nonsense.  It  is 
simply  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  teacher  of  the  higher 
grade  as  to  the  conditions  prevaUing  in  the  lower,  and  of 
what  he  ought  to  expect.  A  change  of  educational  en- 
vironment means  some  temporary  loss  in  all  cases.  The 
student  is  embarrassed  by  his  surroundings,  awed  by  the 
feeling  that  he  belongs  to  a  higher  institution,  and  it 
takes  a  little  time  for  him  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
new  environment  so  that  he  can  do  his  best. 

I  am  often  surprised  at  the  work  presented  to  me  by 
high  school  teachers  and  received  by  them  from  pupils 
Whose  work  in  the  grammar  schools  was  thoroly  good. 
This  poor  work  is  due  partly  to  the  failure  of  the  teachers 
to  understand  the  children  and  hold  them  up  to  their 
best,  and  partly  to  this  inevitable  loss  thru  change  in  en- 
vironment. Now,  our  secondary  teachers  commonly  set 
up  standards  of  their  own  which  are  seldom  standards  of 
power  but  more  commonly  standards  of  knowledge,  and 
the  class  who  come  to  them  always  fall  short  of  this 
standard,  in  their  judgment^  because  the  tests  applied  at 
first  do  not  produce  satisfactory  results.  After  a  little 
while  the  pupils  begin  to  improve  and  to  show  the  power 
that  they  really  have  ;  when  the  secondary  teacher  comes 
forward  and  says,  "  See  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have 
built.  I  took  these  pupils,  knowing  nothing,  from  the 
grammar  schools  and  now  see  what  they  can  do/'  Mean- 
while a  considerable  number,  frequently  of  the  very  best 
students,  have  been  discouraged  and  frozen  out  and  have 
left  school.  The  great  loss  in  numbers  during  the  first 
year  of  the  high  school  continually  reflects  upon  the 
sense  of  the  high  school  teachers.  Training  schools 
could  do  more  to  remedy  this  if  they  were  to  acquaint 
the  intending  secondary  teachers  with  the  real  aims  of 
elementary  work  and  impress  them  with  the  fact  that 
ability  rather  than  such  special  knowledge  as  the  second- 
ary teacher  can  test  by  an  examination  is  the  aim  of  the 
primary  school  and  should  be  also  the  aim  of  the  second- 
ary school. 

This  knowledge,  moreover,  should  not  be  merely  theo- 
retical. The  intending  secondary  teachers  should  observe 
and  practice  in  elementary  schools  in  order  to  know  the 
work  that  boys  and  girls  do  and  the  kind  of  people  that 
they  are.  Further,  they  should  have  a  view  of  the  whole 
scope  of  education  in  order  that  their  own  aims  may  be 
right.  If  they  are  connected  with  the  public  schools, 
they  should  have  a  clear  view  of  the  economy  of  the 
public  school  field,  of  what  training  citizens  means,  and 
of  the  rather  insignificant  place  in  the  whole  training  of 
life  the  particular  specialty  which  they  represent  holds. 

This  leads  to  the  fourth  point.  The  training  offered 
intending  secondary  teachers  should  make  clear  to  them 
their  place  in  the  economy  of  education.  This  needs  to 
be  made  particularly  clear  as  our  high  school  teachers 
more  and  more  become  specialists.  A  danger  besetting 
the  specialist  as  a  teacher  is  in  fact  that  the  whole 
world  revolves  about  his  specialty.  If  he  is  a  specialist  in 
bugs,  a  bug  becomes  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  no 
human  life  is  complete  without  a  knowledge  of  bugs.  In 
university  fields  such  exaggeration  by  the  specialists  of 
their  own  line  of  work  may  not  only  be  excusable,  it  may 
be  useful,  because  their  business  is  to  train  specialists  ; 
but  in  college  work  and  especially  in  the  secondary  work, 
it  is  not  only  absurd  but  dangerous. 

The  specialist  in  the  secondary  school  must  be  first  of 
all  a  teacher  and  a  teacher  of  children  and  youth,  then  he 
may  be  as  thoro  a  specialist  as  he  can.  If  he  understands 
the  whole  scope  of  education,  if  he  knows  what  children 
have  been  receiving  before  they  come  to  him,  what  they 
are  to  receive  afterward,  and  is  thus  thru  his  breadth 
of  mind  and  his  sense  able  to  co-operate  for  the  good  of 
the  child  with  the  other  teachers,  he  may  be  as  ardent  a 
specialist  as  he  pleases  and  do  no  harm  ;  but  if  he  insists 
that  his  department  is  the  one  to  receive  all  the  time  and 
attention,  and  if  because  of  any  unusual  advantage,  owing 
to  personal  vigor  or  standing  in  the  school,  he  uses  every 
opportunity  to  force  more  work  out  of  the  students  for 
his  department  and  to  his  glorification,  then  he  is  not  a 
good  teacher,no  matter  how  well  he  may  understand  the 


subject  or  how  broad  his  general  knowledge  may  be. 

Beware  of  the  high  school  professor,  striving  to  substi- 
tute the  teaching  of  things  for  the  training  of  youth. 
There  is  no  more  dignified  title  than  that  of  teacher,  and 
this  should  be  impressed  upon  the  intending  secondary 
teacher  in  the  training  school.  He  should  understand 
that  he  is  not  to  occupy  a  professor's  chair  or  to  sit  be- 
hind a  desk  and  emit  floods  of  knowledge  concerning  his 
specialty  upon  classes,  but  that  he  is  to  train  children  and 
youth  for  life  and  toco-operate  with  other  teachers  in  so 
doing.  As  Mr.  Russell  pointed  out  in  his  paper,  the 
high  school  is  the  product  of  forces  from  below  and  above, 
but  the  secondary  teacher  (or  rather  professor)  has  come 
from  above.  His  whole  notion  of  teaching  is  derived 
usually  from  a  bad  model  which-  he  observed  in  college, 
and  he  seeks  to  transfer  that  to  his  own  field.  He  even 
in  many  cases,  save  the  mark,  becomes  a  lecturer,  the 
very  poorest  of  all  types  of  possible  teaching.  Instead 
of  arousing  young  people  to  activity,  he  would  pour  into 
them  his  own  superior  knowledge.  Let  then  the  training 
school  see  to  it  that  the  young  teacher  who  comes  out  is 
modest,  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  yrork  as  a 
teacher,  realizes  that  he  is  co-operating  with  all  the  other 
forces  which  are  educating  the  child,  that  he  is  even  to 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  specialty  to  the  child's  general 
good,  that  he  is  not  a  professor  and  never  should  want  to 
be,  that  he  should  be  the  sympathetic  friend  and  guide  of 
children ;  and  they  will  do  us  a  greater  service  than  even 
that  indicated  in  Mr.  Russell's  able  paper. 

To  recapitulate  then,  training  schools  should  put  spe- 
cial stress  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  ado- 
lescence and  upon  the  application  of  that  knowledge  to 
individual  cases.  This  should  be  done  thru  observation 
and  practice  under  supervision.  They  should  seek  thru 
the  same  means  to  impart  that  skill  in  managing  classes 
effectively  which  we  expect  from  the  elementary  teachers. 
They  should  give  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  education, 
particularly  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools,  in 
order  that  the  secondary  teacher  may  measure  by  correct 
standards  the  young  people  coming  to  him ;  and  fourth, 
they  should  impress  upon  the  intending  secondary 
teacher  a  sense  of  his  place  in  the  economy  of  the  school 
system,  and  should  send  him  out  with  enthusiasm  and 
sympathy  that  he  may  be  a  guide  and  helper  of  youth  and 
not  merely  a  teacher  of  subjects. 


Higher  Education  and  The  State.* 

By  Pres.  Joseph  Swain,  of  Indiana  University. 

The  first  university  of  the  world  was  the  museum  of 
Alexandria,  supported  from  the  public  treasury  under  the 
Ptolemies.  State  support  of  higher  education  became  the 
policy  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  recognized  that  if 
the  state  would  have  leaders  it  must  have  trained  men. 
In  the  middle  ages  there  was  perhaps  no  greater  man  than 
Charlemagne.  His  proudest  distinction  was  his  patron- 
age of  all  the  forms  of  higher  education. 

France  maintains  fifteen  state  universities  at  an  annual 
expense  to  the  government  of  about  fifteen  million  francs. 
Education  in  Sweden  is  chiefly  an  affair  of  the  state.  The 
universities  of  tJpsale  and  Lund  are  both  state  institu- 
tions. No  better  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  higher 
education  to  the  state  need  be  given  than  the  wonderful 
advances  the  German  empire  has  made  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  these  advances  are  conceded  to  be 
due  to  the  establishment  and  support  by  the  state  of  her 
public  education.  This  was  shown  in  a  marked  way  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870.  To  those  systems  of 
general  training,  of  which  higher  education  by  the  state 
is  a  part,  is  due  the  success  of  Germany  in  this  war. 
Germany's  rapid  advance  to  commercial  rivalry  with  Eng- 
land is  due  in  large  part  to  the  absorption  of  university 
men  into  the  trades. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  received  large  contribu- 
tions from  royal  favors.    The  University  of  Edinburgh 
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has  received  large  support  from  the  British  government. 
Private  wealth  did  early  what  the  state  might  have  done 
later.  The  existence  of  colonial  state  universities  is 
ample  evidence  that  English  spirit  favors  higher  educa- 
tion by  the  state.  To  the  early  American  colonists 
learning  was  a  trust  which  had  been  carried  across  the 
sea  to  be  fostered  and  handed  down  to  posterity,  and  was 
sacred  alike  to  the  church  and  to  the  society  of  the  new 
community.  Like  Harvard  in  Massachusetts,  Yale  college 
in  (Connecticut  received  constant  support  from  the  legis- 
lature of  the  colony  in  which  it  was  situated.  The  ap- 
propriations took  the  form  of  land  grants,  taxes,  bills  of 
credit^  and  the  like.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
first  president  Dwight  declared  that  the  state  of  Connec- 
ticut had  been  the  chief  benefactor  of  Yale  college.  In 
the  early  colonial  education  the  church  and  the  state  were 
closely  allied.  The  dominant  spirit  was  benevolence. 
The  whole  emphasis  was  upon  moral  elevation  and  the 
support  of  religion.  After  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence there  was  a  movement  in  favor  of  universities, 

created,  controlled,  and  supported**'  by  the  state. 
There  was  a  demand  for  political  education — "an  educa- 
tion of  the  individual  as  a  sovereign  citizen." 

Nearly  every  state  constitution  has  a  section  relating 
to  the  encouragement  of  higher  education.  Several 
constitutions  have  provisions  recognizing  certain  schools 
as  state  universities,  while  twenty-four  states  have  es- 
tablished BtSkie  universities  by  state  laws. 

That  the  state  should  provide  higher  education  was  a 
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doctrine  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Franklin, 
Monroe,  and  later  Edward  Ehrerett  and  all  American 
statesmen  of  the  first  order,  and  such  weighty  authority 
has  done  much  to  promote  public  higher  education.  The 
belief  of  Jefferson  that  the  university  is  as  much  a  public 
trust  as  the  primary  schools,  is  one  that  is  receiving 
practical  acceptance  in  the  development  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions in  the  West  and  Northwest. 

FYom  an  educational  point  of  view  the  ordinance  of 
1787  was  one  of  the  most  important  documents  that  was 
ever  penned.  This  ordinance  declares  that  ''religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  as  the  means  of 
education  shaU  be  forever  encouraged."  A  few  days 
after  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  Congress  it- 
self placed  its  own  interpretation  upon  it,  by  making  an 
appropriation  for  education  in  the  territory  of  Ohio. 

Jefferson  saw  very  clearly  the  necessity  for  public 
higher  education  in  the  United  States.  He  had  observed 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  higher  educa- 
tion been  successful,  except  when  it  had  been  established, 
and,  at  least  in  its  childhood  and  youth  been  encouraged 
and  supported  by  all  the  forces  in  the  state. 

Before  1821  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  six  million 


acres  of  land  had  been  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
higher  education. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  policy  of  state  support  of 
higher  education  has  been  the  accepted  policy  for  centu- 
ries in  Europe,  that  it  had  an  independent  growth  in 
America,  wasestal^lishedas  a  colonial  policy,  was  adopted 
by  Congress,  and  has  become  the  national  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Function  of  the  Land  Grant  College.* 

By  PREsmENT  W.  M.  Beardshear,  of  the  Iowa  State  GoU^e, 
Ames,  Iowa. 

The  scope  of  study  prescribed  by  national  law  for  the 
land  grant  college  in  America  is  ''without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  including  mili- 
tary tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are 
related  to  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  *  *  *  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions of  life."  The  function  therefore  of  the  land  grant 
college  is  primarily  to  afford  a  liberal  and  practic^  ed- 
ucation to  the  industrial  classes. 

All  forms  of  education  are  evolutional,  and  begin 
chiefly  with  the  material  side  of  questions  The  advan- 
tages of  secondary  education  have  been  denied  many  of 
the  youth  of  the  industrial  classes  and  a  connecting  link 
must  still  be  made  from  the  shop  and  the  farm  with  the 
more  advanced  courses  in  the  land  grant  college.  This 
necessitates  for  the  present  short  courses  of  study  for  a 
two-fold  purpose, — one  to  give  practical  training  to 
those  who  wish  to  return  immediately  to  some  industry ; 
the  other  to  furnish  a  training  preparatory  for  entrance 
to  advanced  instruction. 

A  prominent  form  of  utility  in  industrial  education  in 
the  land  grant  college  arises  from  the  experiment  statiQh) 
which  is  designated  in  the  national  law  as  ''a department 
of  the  college."  The  function  of  the  experiment  station, 
is  to  determine  scientifically  the  many  problems  that  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  make  ten  acres  of  land  do  what  one 
hundred  acres  used  to  do^  to  make  twenty-cent  butter  of 
the  same  materials  as  former  twelve-centjbutter.  It  d^ 
velops  the  possibilities  of  a  better  soil,  a  richer  plant,  a 
fuller  harvest,  and  a  fatter  pocketbook,  teaches  the 
breeding  of  better^animals  and  more  profitable  marketa 
It  harmonizes  the  points  of  the  plow  and  the  pen.  It 
enriches  scientific  agriculture  by  the  improvement  of 
plant,  animal,  fruit,  and  cereal  already  cultivated  and 
promotes  this  calling  by  the  introduction  of  new  varie- 
ties.* This  experimentation  is  augmented  by  other  de- 
partments of  the  college  independent  of  the  experiment 
station,  in  the  testing  of  clays  and  minerals,  in  disclos- 
ing the  relative  merits  of  building  materials,  elaborating 
all  forms  of  scientific  engineering.  The  limitations  of 
research  and  experimentation  in  the  mechanic  arts  are 
as  far-reaching  as  the  application  of  mechanical  princi- 
ples to  the  material,  industrial,  and  sssthetic  evolution  and 
civilization  of  the  earth.  But  out  of  this  material  and 
utilitarian  side  .of  education  in  the  land  grant  colleges 
are  developed  advanced  courses  of  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, technology,  and  science  that  afford  a  culture  of  pro- 
foundest  accuracy  and  catholic  scholarship. 

Just  as  the  courses  of  the  so-called  liberal  curricula 
went  thru  similar  evolutions  of  years  and  centuries  of 
experienee  in  human  affairs,  so  now  out  of  the  natural 
affairs  of  the  earth  and  the  universe  are  establishing 
standards  of  education  kindred  and  co-ordinate.  The 
soundest  professional  man  must  be  more  than  a  lawyer, 
a  clergyman,  a  physician,  or  a  pedagog.  This  rule 
holds  good  in  large  measure  with  a  mechanic,  an  agricul- 
turist, and  an  industrialist.  In  the  land  grant  college  a 
certain  amount  of  purely  technical  studies  should  be  re- 
quired. In  addition  to  these  a  range  of  elective  studies 
are  given  from  which  the  student  is  required  to  fill  out 
enough  hours  for  a  complete  course. 
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The  theory  is  that  a  young  agriculturist  or  industrial- 
ist must  aspire  to  a  liberal  education  that  will  make  him 
the  peer  of  any  educated  or  professional  man  in  any 
calling  of  life.  As  in  agriculture  the  first  tendency  is  to 
misinterpret  what  is  practical,  so  in  the  engineering  and 
technical  studies  the  idea  of  getting  into  a  trade  quick 
or  at  work  immediately  is  big  with  the  beginner,  but  as 
he  advances  in  his  work  he  sees  the  necessity  of  greater 
maturity;  that  it  is  not  he  who  enters  his  profession 
first  that  succeeds  best,  but  that  he  who  enters  best  pre- 
pared, everjrthing  being  equal,  comes  out  first  in  the  end. 

The  leading  purpose  of  the  land  grant  college  should 
be  the  same  as  John  Scott  Russell  claimed  for  England, 
that  **  the  aim  of  our  national  life  should  be  to  do  the 
work  of  the  world  better,  more  ably,  more  honestly, 
more  skilfully  and  less  wastefully  than  the  skilled  men 
of  other  countries.'*  In  the  educatiot)al  values  of  the 
various  branches  of  learning  agriculture  and  technolog- 
ical education  is  coming  to  fresh  prominence. 

In  education  I  have  been  waiting  to  hear  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  invention  of  the  lUerce  divinoB  or  divinities, 
litercR  hurmnUories  or  the  humanites  we  would  have  the 
Mer(B  naiuriz  or  nativities.  The  humanities  of  the  old 
liberal  education  have  grown  to  mostly  enclose  the  divin- 
ities. These  divinities  and  humanities  have  made  up  the 
whole  solar  system  of  education  which  we  never  want  to 
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be  less.  But  disturbances  have  indicated  that  Neptune 
still  remained  undiscovered.  These  nativities  are  the 
Neptunes,  and  the  term  disturbances  as  employed  with 
the  ignorance  of  man  becomes  in  the  knowledge  of  man 
the  phenomena  of  an  orderly  universe,  or  better,  the  di- 
vinities, the  humanities,  and  the  nativities  are  interlined 
stars  so  situated  to  the  eye  and  the  understanding  of 
man  that  they  pass  their  light  by  each  other  in  a  com- 
bined stream  of  the  eternal  pole  star  of  truth.  Each 
may  be  the  sun  and  the  center  of  a  great  solar  system, 
but  all  converge  for  the  culture  of  a  complete  race  of 
man.  So  that  a  chief  function  of  the  land  grant  college 
in  American  education  is  d  marshaling  of  the  nativities 
in  equal  rank  with  the  humanities  and  the  divinities  in 
human  culture. 

Regarding  the  educational  values  of  the  trinities— the 
humanities  bring  to  man  the  art,  the  skiD,  intellectuality, 
and  beauty  of  Grecian  culture,  a  knowledge  of  law  and 
government  from  the  Roman,  and  the  revelation  of  God 
thru  human  inventions.  The  nativities  bring  to  the  stu- 
dent at  first  hand  the  surpassing  art  and  learning  of  mat- 
ter, the  plant,  and  the  animal.  They  disclose  the  princi- 
ples of  matter,  the  exquisite  laws  of  the  plantand  animal 


organism  in  technological  and  agricultural  education 
A  student  takes  the  teleology  of  nature  and  adapts  great 
systems  of  science,  art,  and  philosophy  to  these.  The 
discipline  of  exact  measurement  by  the  vernier,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  screw  in  measurements,  with  its  various 
modifications  like  the  micrometer  screw  and  its  associa- 
tions with  that  of  the  revolving  mirror  and  other  recent 
inventions,  made  distinct  epochs  in  the  progress  of 
thought,  and  brought  the  units  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  , 
and  the  subtile  forces  of  nature  within  the  exactitudes 
of  mathematical  science  and  to  the  wonderment  of  primal 
philosophy. 

An  engineer  or  a  student  of  the  sciences  underlying  all 
industrial  training  must  employ  deduction  and  induction 
with  a  critical  judgment  of  truest  accuracy.  He  must 
be  not  only  a  skilful  practictioner  but  an  originator. 
In  fact  this  brings  an  educational  value  second  to  that 
of  no  other  form  of  mental  ingenuity  and  exercise. 
Take  in  addition  to  this  the  purposes  that  use  the  laws 
of  heredity,  variety,  and  selection  in  plants  and  anim^ 
to  secure  perfection.  Observe  the  design  had  in  mind 
to  the  navigation  of  streams  and  oceans,  the  Construc- 
tion of  bridges,  and  the  inventions  of  the  numberless  in- 
struments that  make  for  industry  and  civilization. 
These  all  make  for  the  overcoming  of  the  hindrances  of 
the  matierial  world,  for  the  permanent  good  of  humanity, 
the  rapid  evolution  of  man,  and  the  perfection  of  the  globe. 


English  in  the  Grades.* 

By  Mrs.  Sara  D.  Jei^ins,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  English  of  the  people  is  dependent  upon  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  grades,  which,  in  turn,  depends  upon  teachers 
whose  ideal  of  instruction  in  the  subject  is  to  furnish  a 
tool  useful  in  subsequent  education." 

For  generations,  the  tool  conception  of  English  has 
prevailed,  and  to  its  use  there  has  been  trained  a  sorry 
set  of  mechanics.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the 
majority  of  American  citizens  born  in  this  country  and 
trained  in  the  public  schools  cannot  speak  their  own 
language  correctly,  few  speak  it  fluently  and  accurately, 
very  few  with  ease  and  eleganee.  All  other  subjects  are 
protected  because  specialties  are  still  further  guarded 
by  skilled  supervision,  but  the  mother  tongue,  exposed 
to  foes  without  and  within,  deflected,  degraded,  corroded 
by  every  atmosphere,  is  left  defenceless,  without  standard 
or  leader.  T)^  result  is  that  the  ability  to  write  fault- 
less English  is  regarded  as  a  gift  of  God ;  and  the  abil- 
ity to  speak  it  rightly  is  a  lost  art. 

Low  aim,  false  standards,,  and  mistaken  purpose  have 
done  their  work.  By  present  methods,  in  the  hands  of 
half-educated,  untrained  teachers,  valuable  time  is  wasted, 
wrong  forms  of  expression  become  confinned,  and  there 
is  destroyed  the  true  feeling  for  literature  that  comes 
only  from  early  association  with  great  authors  in  prose 
and  verse. 

Mastery  of  the  English  lan^age  is  an  unequaled  ac- 
complishment whose  foundation  must  be  laid  in  t^e 
cradle,  and  whose  superstructure  must  be  reared  by  teach- 
ers of  culture.  If  the  people  are  to  be  trained  to  speak 
accurately,  to  write  creditably,  and  to  read  with  profit 
and  delight,  it  must  be  by  drinking,  not  from  broken  cis- 
terns, but  from  wells  of  English  undefiled,  and  this  dur- 
ing the  first  five,  or  at  most  six  years  of  school  Ufe.  The 
child  whose  habits  of  speech  are  not  formed,  and  in  whom 
literary  tendencies  are  not  awakened  before  the  high 
school  age,  is  at  a  disadvantage  for  life.  The  days  of 
English  in  the  high  school  are  few  and  evil, — made  evil 
by  wrong  aim  in  the  eight  sub-academic  years. 

In  English,  as  in  no  other  subject,  it  is  true  that  what- 
ever of  method,  of  intelligence,  of  insight  lies  in  the  man 
will  lie  written  in  his  work. 

"To  kindle  in  a  human  clod 
Thoughts  of  destiny  and  God," 
the  teacher  of  the  grades  from  lowest  to  highest  must 
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see  the  wealth  and  know  the  worth  of  the  English 
tongue. 

Orpheus,  seeking  the  soul  he  loved,  feared  neither 
death  nor  Hades.  No  dread  form,  no  degrading  sound, 
could  lure  him  from  singing  to  the  gods.  Then  let  no 
deluding  device,  no  misleading  method,  draw  us  from  the 
delightful  task  of  leading  little  ones  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
masters,  to  love  real  literature,  to  absorb  poetic  form  and 
spiritual  truth,  until  they  rise  to  nobler  stature,  and  feel 
stir  within  them  purer  Mfe. 


Kindergarten  Gifts  and  Occupations/ 

By  Harriet  Niel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Those  who  are.  familiar  with  Froebel's  ''Education  by 
Development"  will  agree  that  his  claim  for  the  gifts  and 
occupations  is  no  humble  one.  They  are  ''to  satisfy,'' 
he  says  "not  only  the  needs  of  childhood,  but  of  youth, 
of  educator,  and  pupil."  Their  aim  is  "  human  cultiva- 
tion," both  as  individual  and  as  social  whole — "as  mem- 
ber of  a  family,  of  a  nation,  of  humanity."  They  are  to 
lead  to  "  self-discovery,  to  self-development,  and  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  present  stage  of  human  devel- 
opment." This  involves  a  mastery  of  external  nature,  the 
laws  of  which  mjist  become  progressively  clear. 

Nature,  we  know,  is  not  static,  a  congeries  of  forms 
and  colors  and  magnitudes,  but  back  of  its  manifestations 
a  persistent  energy  is  worldng,  producing  all  phenomena. 

The  truth  about  Froebel's  gifts,  as  interpreters  of  na- 
ture, is  not  alone  that  as  types  they  stand  for  particular 
things,  or  classes  of  things,  but  that  they  furthermore  in- 
timate thru  their  succession  nature's  ascending  manifest- 
ations.   We  have  not  understood  what  Proebel  means  by 
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a  simple  and  a  complex  unity  as  related  to  the  same  ob- 
ject. We  have  conceived  the  simple  unity  to  be  epite- 
mized  in  the  first  gift,  the  complex  unity  in  the  sixty,  or 
some  other  advanced  gift. 

As,  however,  the  sphere  is,  by  a  paradox  of  its  nature, 
either  the  simplest  or  one  of  the  most  complex  forms  we 
know,  we  fail  to  seize  the  whole  range  of  its  suggestions 
if  we  think  of  it  only  as  the  modt  simple.  The  complex 
nature  of  the  sphere  and  the  possible  development  of  the 
other  polyhedrons  from  it,  are  worked  out  very  completely 
by  Froebel  in  his  extended  second  gift.  He  produces  the 
cube  by  externalizing  the  sphere's  own  center,  in  other 
words,  shows  the  sphere  to  contain  potentially  its  own 
opposite. 

The  cube  thus  produced,  b^ing  revotved  on  one  of  its 
'three  axes,  reveals  the  shadowy  form  of  its  antecedent, 
the  spherical,  and  also  supplies  by  the  different  velocities 
at  which  it  moves,  many  shadowy  forms  intermediate 
between  these  extremes.  The  child  can  behold  the  merg- 
ing of  one  form  into  another  and  the  final  restoration 
of  the  original  cube,  when  the  motion  ceases.    Such  exer- 
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cises  call  upon  him  "  to  make  a  distinction  between  tiie 
thing  or  being  and  its  appearance,  and  thus  to  protect 
himself  from  delusion."  The  child  is  thus  not  interested 
in  form  alone,  but  in  the  merging  of  forms,  in  the  process 
of  formation. 

But  the  aspect  of  the  gifts  as  offering  means  for  the 
illustration  of  nature's  evolution,  is  not  the  oiUy  one  in 
Froebel's  plan.  He  declares  distinctiy  the  goal  of  his 
instrumentalities  to  be  "  self-discovery,  insight,  freedom." 
To  give  men  themselves  was  the  deepest  wish  of  his 
heart.. 

There  is  no  possession  to  which  the  child  has  so  in- 
alienable a  right  as  to  self-possession.  There  is  no  pos- 
session to  which  the  adult  would  consent  to  receive  so 
poor  a  title  as  most  of  us  hold  to  our  own  self-possession. 

Can  the  20th  century  teacher,  in  a  country  conmiitted 
to  individual  free  will  and  self-government  have  a  higher 
incentive  of  inspiration  than  to  contribute  her  mite  to 
Froebel's  "effort  to  give  men  themselves"  ? 


Southern  Schools  for  the  Deaf/ 

By  J.  R.  DoBYNS. 

These  schools  opened  originally  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  ninety,  an  average  of  seven.  They  enrolled  last 
year  two  thousand  six  hundred  twenty-three.  They  be- 
gan with  one  teacher  in  each  school.  To  carry  on  the 
work  last  year  required  two  hundred  forty-four  instruct- 
ors. Their  aggregate  origin^  annual  appropriations  for 
support  was  $84,000.  They  expended  for  the  same 
purpose  during  the  last  fiscal  period  $431,004.  The 
original  value  of  their  buildings  and  grounds  was  $48»144. 
The  present  value  is  $1,977,500.  They  were  opened  in 
various  kinds  of  buildings.  Some  were  rented,  some  in 
family  dwellings.  Georgia  and  Texas  inaugurated  their 
work  in  log  cabins  which  belonged  to  them.  The  buSd- 
iags  of  the  former  are  now  worth  $85,000 ;  the  latter 
$300,000.  From  the  mean,  uncomfortable  and  inade- 
quate quarters  in  which  they  were  started  all,  except  two, 
have  grown  into  imposing,  comfortable  and  ample  brick 
and  stone  buildings.  From  the  humble  suppliants  at  the 
feet  of  legislatures  begging  for  recognition  and  pleading 
for  support  they  have  grown  to  that  etature  which  com- 
mands recognition  and  demands  support. 

From  small  classes  formed  to  cultivate  the  power  to 
express  thought  in  the  sign  and  written  languages  they 
have  developed  into  great  schools  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  morsd  manhood  of  the  deaf. 
The  best  illustration  of  their  development  is  found  in  the 
number  and  character  of  the  various  branches  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  most  of  which  are 
taught  in  the  Southern  schools.  Those  of  the  handi- 
work are  as  follows,  vi2.,  baking,  barbering,  basket-making, 
blacksmithing,  bookbinding,  bricklaying,  broom*making, 
cabinet-making,  calcimining,  carpentry,  chalk-engraving, 
cementing,  chair-making,  cooking,  coopery,  dress-making, 
embroidery,  engineermg,  fancy  work,  farming,  .floricd- 
ture,  gardening,  glazing,  harness  repairing,  housework, 
horticulture,  ironing,  knitting,  manual  training,  mattress- 
making,  millinery,  painting,  paper  hanging,  plastering, 
plate  engraving,  photography,  printing,  sewing,  shoe- 
making,  sloyd,  stone-laying,  tailoring,  typewriting,  Vene. 
tian  iron  wos^,  weaving,  wood-carving,  wood-turning, 
wood-working,  and  the  use  of  tools. 

The  intellectual  and  esthetic  natures  of  the  pupils  are 
provided  for  by  their  instruction  in  reading,  history, 
mathematics,  scienge,  philosophy,  literature,  govern- 
mental science,  speech  and  speech  reading,  art,  painting, 
decorating,  engraving,  and  modeling. 

The  high  moral  characters^  of  offieers  and  teachers 
employed  in  these  schools  and  the  systengpitic  instruction 
given  show  the  present  condition  along  the  spiritual  line. 
The  useful,  intellectual,  and  moral  qualities  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  schools  afford  a  general  proof  of  the  broad- 
est development. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  July  21,  1900. 

Stir  in  Superintendencies  Continues. 

Prom  the  day  the  office  of  school  Buperintendent  was 
first  created  to  this,  there  has  never  been  such  an  upheaval 
in  high  places.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  carried 
out  the  plans  Thg  School  Journal  predicted  it  would. 
Supt  Powell  is  out  and  the  popular  Supervising  Prin- 
cipal Alexander  T.  Stewart  has  taken  his  place,  and  Mrs. 
Ida  G.  Myers  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Montgomery  succeed 
Messrs.  B.  W.  Murch  and  G.  P.  T.  Cook. 

Cleveland  is  fast  losing  the  prestige  it  has  enjoyed  as 
a  city  taking  an  enlightened  view  of  the  administration 
of  its  educational  affairs.  The  disgraceful  proceedings 
of  School  Director  Bell  ought  to  have  been  promptly  re- 
sented by  the  people.  The  fierceness  with  which  the 
street-car  boycott  was  conducted — tho  far  from  being  a 
righteous  thing — showed  at  least  what  a  popular  demon- 
stration can  accomplish.  Yet  Director  Bell  seems  to  be 
able  to  hold  his  own  in  his  high-handed  attacks  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  school  system.  One  daily  paper,  The 
Pressy  attempts  even  to  defend  the  school  director,  and 
to  argue  that  Supt.  Jones  ought  to  have  had  sense 
enough  to  go  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  work  in 
harmony  with  Mr.  Bell.  However,  The  School  Journal 
believes  thai  a  change  will  soon  take  place,  and  that 
Mr.  Tom  Bell  will  be  ousted  long  before  Supt.  Jones' 
term  of  office  expires,  unless  Mr.  Jones  withdraws  from 
his  own  choice.  All  honor  to  Dr.  Addison  B.  Poland  for 
his  prompt  refusal  to  accept  Mr.  Jones'  place.  Dr. 
Poland  ought  to  have  a  more  important  post  than  he 
now  occupies ;  he  is  too  valuable  an  executive  officer  to 
be  confined  to  a  small  city.  Supervisor  H.  C.  Muckley 
also  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  teaching  profession  for 
his  manly  stand  in  refusing  the  superintend  ency  of 
Akron,  altho  offering  a  better  salary  and  more  favorable 
conditions  than  Cleveland,  on  the  ground,  thus  explained 
in  his  letter  to  the  Akron  board : 

The  unfortunate  happenings  of  the  past  week,  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  from  office  oxur  own  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  Mr.  L.  H.  Jones,  for  grossly  insufficient  reasons, 
make  it  next  to  impossible  for  me  to  do  what  would  even  in  the 
slightest  way  seem  to  indicate  that  I  h&i  lost  faith  in  the 
stability  of  our  present  form  of  school  management,  or  have 
swerved  a  hair's  breadth  in  my  loysdty  to  the  man  who  to-day 
represeiits  the  interests  of  eveiry  believer  in  a  clean  and  fear- 
less administration  of  school  affairs. 

Boston  makes  even  a  worse  showing  than  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Anderson,  a  prominent  member  of  the  local  school 
committee,  who  opposed  the  election  of  Mr.  Seaver  some 
two  or  three  years  ago,  stands  by  him  at  present,  and 
says  that  the  real  reason  the  Allen-Campbell  clique  do  not 
want  Supt.  Seaver  is  that  hcwiU  not  lie.  How  the  mighty 
have  fallen.  The  Boston  school  board  in  control  of  a  gang 
of  political  looters  who  would  like  to  use  the  school  system 
for  partisan  and  sectarian  ends !  Even  the  street  clean- 
ing department  is  run  in  a  more  liberd  and  enlightened 
spirit.  Every  friend  of  the  schools  will  stand  by  Mr. 
Seaver  in  his  present  fight  for  re-election.  He  has  been 
honest  and  courageous  in  the  appointment  of  teachers 
and  principals.  And  that  is  why  he  is  to  be  punished. 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  even  a  ward  heeler  should  be  so 
ignorant  of  the  folly  of  attempting  any  public  act  on  so 
flagrantly  unrighteous  a  basis. 

Mr.  Seaver  will  of  course  be  re-elected  finally,  so  will 


Sarah  Louise  Arnold  ^nd  George  H.  Martin.  Just  to 
think  of  it !  There  is  no  woman  in  America  better  fitted 
for  a  school  supervisorship  than  Miss  Arnold,  and  Mr. 
Martin  ranks  among  the  ablest  school  men  of  the  United 
States  and  certainly  has  no  superior  in  New  England. 
Yet  these  two  have  been  refused  re-election.  Every 
clergyman  in  Boston  should  refer  to  this  outrage.  Here 
a  question  of  righteousness  is  involved.    Save  the  schools. 

The  problem  Rochester  has  on  hand  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent one.  There  an  enlightened  board  of  education  is 
trying  to  remove  a  superintendent  whose  chief  qualifica- 
tion for  the  office  is  that  he  was  elected  to  it  in  1891  and 
draws  a  salary  of  $3,500  a  year.  His  office  was  declared 
vacant  on  July  15,  but  he  is  not  going  to  give  vp  without 
a  fight,  the  outcome  of  which  is  very  doubtful.  Mr. 
Noyes  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  thru  his  brother 
commands  a  certain  amount  of  political  influence  which 
may  keep  him  in  office. 

But  there  are  many  things  to  be  thankful  for. 

Mr.  Van  Sickle  has  been  cordially  received  in  Balti- 
more and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  himself 
in  his  new  field  of  work.  Mr.  Wise,  his  predecessor,  has 
been  made  assistant  superintendent. 

Brookline's  educational  prosperity  will  continue  to  in- 
crease under  the  competent  direction  of  Mr.  Aldrich, 
and  Newton  will  have  a  chance  to  learn  of  its  neighbor 
what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  have  an  efficient  superintend- 
ent, and  how  to  know  ^nd  how  to  keep  such  when  one 
has  him. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  shown  her  appreciation  of  Super- 
intendent Shearer's  work  by  re-electing  him  on  an  in- 
creased salary  and  extending  his  term  of  office  from  one 
to  seven  years. 

Miss  Grace  C.  Strachan  has  been  made  a  member  of 
the  Brooklyn  borough  board  of  superintendents,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $4,500. 

West  Superior  has  chosen  Superintendent  B.  B.  Jack- 
son, of  Hudson,-  Wis.,  to  succeed  Mr.  W.  H.  Elson,  at  a 
salary  of  $2,000.  Grand  Rapids  is  proud  of  its  capture 
of  Mr.  Elson  and  is  expecting  great  things  from  the 
future. 

Superintendent  Cooley  has  taken  hold  of  the  Chicago 
schools  in  an  admirable  way. 

The  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  endorsement  tendered 
to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Brooks  by  the  St.  Paul  school  board  is 
also  cause  for  general  rejoicing.  She  js  one  of  the  great 
trio  of  American  primary  supervisors.  Miss  Cropsey,  of 
Indianapolis,  and  Miss  Arnold  being  the  other  two. 


Editorial  reviews  of  the  great  teachers'  meetings  at 
Charleston  and  Halifax  will  have  to  be  deferred  to  a 
later  number.  The  N.  E.  A.  conventioiv  was  a  sad  dis- 
appointment to  those  who  piloted  it  to  the  Palmetto 
state.  While  the  railroads  estimate  the  attendance  at 
about  3,000,  there  were  probably  no  more  than  1,200 
teachers  present.  Those  who  were  compelled  to  live  in 
hotels  are  particularly  emphatic  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning the  location  of  the  convention.  However,  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  entertained  in  private 
houses,  speak  in  highest  terms  of  the  beautiful  spirit  of 
hospitality  prevailing  in  Charleston.  The  weather  was 
very  hot,  but  sea  breezes  kept  the  visitors  fairly  comfort- 
able. The  expected  large  Southern  representation  f  afled 
to  materialize,  and  the  program,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment meetings,  seemed  to  have  more  misses  than  hits,  so 
that  letters  of  regrets  from  announced  speakers  formed 
quite  a  feature.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Charleston 
was  made  to  suffer  for  the  blunder  of  the  thoughtless 
people  who  cheerfully  cast  their  votes  for  South  Caro- 
lina, many  of  them  knowing  well  that  the  promise  of  a 
large  attendance  could  never  be  redeemed. 

Meanwhile  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held 
its  seventieth  annual  session  under  the  most  pleasant 
auspices.  The  weather  was  delightfully  cool  and  perfect 
in  every  way.  The  city  of  Halifax  entertained  the  visit- 
ors royally,  and  the  program  was  well-selected,  judicioudy 
arranged,  and  meaty. 
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Zhe  Buey  ^orld. 


The  dificoveiy  of  rascality  in  the  American  administra- 
tion of  Cuban  affairs  ought  to  give  an  opportunity  in 
every  high  school  and  college  to  condemn  robbery  by 
oflSce  holders.  In  1876  Lowell  wrote  in  'Tempera  Mu- 
tanturf 

**  Since  office  means  a  kind  of  patent  drill 
To  force  an  entrance  to  the  Nation's  till, 
The  pnblic  servant  who  has  stolen  or  lied 
If  called  on  may  resign  with  honest  pride. 
Whitewashed  he  quits  the  politician's  strife. 
At  ease  in  mind  with  pockets  filled  for  life." 

He  wrote  in  a  letter  that  he  found  people  joking  about 
fraud  speculations  astho  they  were  not  wicked ;  that  his 
criticism  (in  the  above  lines)  had  evidently  hit  the  mark, 
for  many  attacks  had  been  made  on  him.  ''What  fills 
me  with  doubt  and  dismay  is  the  degradation  of  the  moral 
tone.**  As  it  was  in  1876  so  it  is  1900 ;  forget  not  thi  s, 
ye  who  are  teachers  of  more  than  grammar. 

Tsu  Tsiy  the  present  dowager  empress  of  China,  was 
sold  when  a  ^1  of  eight  years.  In  1848  the  Emperor, 
Hsieu  Fung,  invited  all  Manchu  maidens  between  fifteen 
and  eighteen  to  present  themselves,  as  he  wished  to  se- 
lect the  most  beautiful,  and  Tsu  Tsi  was  chosen.  She 
became  empress  and  soon  after  the  birth  of  a  chfld  the 
emperor  died  (1860);  the  little  infant  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  Tsu  Tsi,  the  regent,  a  real  ruler.  In  1872, 
the  emperor  assumed  control,  but  he  became  mysteri- 
ously ill,  so  the  empress  dowager  assumed  control ;  in 
1875  he  died ;  his  wife  soon  followed.  Then  Kwang 
Su,  a  child  of  three  years,  was  chosen  emperor.  Tsu  Tsi 
was  made  regent  again.  Kwang  became  interested  in 
reforms  when  he  grew  up  ;  and  he  became  ill  and  she  re- 
sumed control  and  has  control' at  the  present  time. 

Four  countries  have  established  schools  at  Athens ; 
this  year  the  United  States  has  13  pupils  in  hers  ;  to  its 
support  23  colleges  contribute  ;  of  this  Prof.  R.  B.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Dartmouth  college,  has  been  the  director. 
The  students  have  been  examining  Corinth  with  great 
'success.  The  ancient  Agora  has  been  found ;  also  a 
fine  head  of  Ariadne ;  also  an  ancient  Greek  fountain 
where  the  water  flowed  thru  two  bronze  lions'  heads. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  native  of  New  York  city,  was 
bom  October  27, 1855,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1880, 
visited  the  "Wild  West"  and  wrote  for  the  magazines, 
traveled  in  Europe,  studied  law,  and  was  elected  to  the 
New  York  legislature  four  successive  terms.  He  there 
achieved  reputation  as  a  civil  service  reformer  and  was 
in  1886  the  Republican  nominee  for  mayor  of  New 
York,  but  was  defeated  by  Hewitt.  He  was  appointed 
president  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Commission  by 
President  Cleveland,  but  in  1895  became  president  of 
the  police  board  of  New  York  on  a  reform  platform,  fol- 
lowing the  Lexow  investigation.  In  1897  he  was  called 
to  be  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy  by  President  McKin- 
ley  and  organizer  of  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  war  with 
Spain.  His  gallant  course  led  to  his  election  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  New  York.  The  Republican  convention 
of  1900  placed  him  in  nomination  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency. 

We  note  that  Oread  Institute  of  Domestic  Science,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  offers  fifty-five  scholarships,  one  from 
each  state  and  territory  ;  they  must  have  taken  a  high 
school  course  ;  they  will  study  cookery,  laundry,  sewing, 
sanitation,  food  chemistry,  marketing,  house  economics, 
physical  culture,  physics,  chemistry,  feeding  of  children, 
bacteriology,  emergencies,  physiology,  elocution,  psychol- 
ogy, and  pedagogy.  Board,  tuition,  and  lodging  are 
entirely  free  to  those  selected. 

This  should  lead  to  quite  a  correspondence  and  we 
think  will  prove  a  good  way  to  advertise  Oread  Institute. 
Let  them  offer  a  year's  tuition  and  board  free  in  the  regu- 
lar department  and  see  what  will  come  of  it 


A  college  professor  being  shown  an  educational  jour- 
nal looked  at  it  with  interest  and  remarked,  ''I  did  not 
know  there  was  so  much  activity  in  education.''  Does 
the  college  president  or  professor  take  an  interest  in  edu- 
cation ?  It  would  seem  that  he  ought.  Gov.  Roosevelt 
asserts  that  the  reason  we  have  such  bad  politics  is  be- 
cause the  educational  classes  take  no  interest  in  politics. 
That  numerous  men  occupying  the  position  of  professors, 
superintendents,  and  principals,  take  no  interest  in  edu- 
cation beyond  the  treadmill  in  which  they  grind  daOy  is 
unfortunately  true.  Prof.  Hanus,  of  Harvard,  speaks  of 
the  value  he  sets  on  an  educational  journal :  Supt.  Brooks, 
of  Philadelphia,  says  he  derives  ''valuable  practical  sug- 
gestions from  every  number."  And  there  are  over  ten 
righteous  men  of  this  kind. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Roberts,  of  the  Dunham  medical  college, 
Chicago,  now  sixty  years  old,  says  he  was  forty  years  ago 
a  hopeless  consumptive  and  that  he  was  cured  by  living 
in  the  open  air.  He  believed  that  most  cases  could  .be 
cured  by  living  in  the  open  air  in  places  like  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Colorado.  This  does  not  mean  that  other  pla- 
ces would  not  answer.  The  woods  of  Maine,  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  much  of  the  Catskill  region,  western  North  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  are  equally  valuable.  The  great  thing  is  to 
breathe  fresh  air  night  ^md  day.  A  courageous  woman 
went  to  Florida  and  pitched  a  tent  in  the  yard  of  a  house 
and  lived  in  three  groves ;  discarded  corsets ;  rowed 
daily  on  the  bay ;  had  pupDs  in  the  boat — and  got  well. 

We  cannot  approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  graduates  of 
the  western  high  school  of  Baltimore  at  their  commence- 
ment exercises  on  June  22.  They  undertook  to  sing  a  class 
song,  tho  this  had  been  forbidden  by  the  faculty,  the 
music  and  words  being  below  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
President  Kerr  interfered  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Hortman  and  Prof.  Wehage,  and  then  the  graduates 
shrieked  out  what  they  called  a  ''class  yell."  Of  course 
there  were  people  to  applaud.  We  say  that  the  first 
element  in  re^d  education  is  submission  to  rightful  au- 
thority. Hence  all  of  those  graduates  who  contemned 
the  orders  of  the  faculty  are  not  educated ;  they  were 
puffed  up  by  self-conceit  and  advertised  their  ingratitude 
to  their  teachers. 

The  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  met  in  Wash- 
ington, June  23,  and  dedicated  a  monument  to  Hahne- 
man,  the  founder  of  this  system  of  medicine.  Note  is 
made  of  this  because  the  institute  determined  to  obtain 
legislation  so  that  a  graduate  of  a  medical  school  intone 
state  would  be  recognized  in  every  other  state.  The  neg- 
lect to  act  persistently  in  this  direction  by  the  National 
Educational  Association  is  a  serious  fault ;  it  should  be 
one  of  its  main  objects. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Chinese 
statesman,  has  sent  his  three  grandsons  (Tao,  Tao  Sung, 
and  Tao  Tuk  Sung)  to  this  country  to  be  educated. 
They  entered  Vanderbilt  university,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
January  last  and  will  remain  four  or  five  years.  They 
have  adopted  the  American  custom  of  wearing  the  hair ; 
they  like  the  country  and  its  institutions  as  far  as  they 
know  them  and  exhibit  readiness  to  learn,  especially  to 
commit  to  memory. 

We  use  the  word  "Boxers"  but  we  might  also  use  the 
term  "  Fist-fighters,"  One  Chinese  title  used  is  I  Ho 
Juan;  these  mean  faith,  righteousness,  and  two  fists. 
This  sect  originated  in  Shang  Juan  province, — the  Ger- 
man part ;  here  the  villagers  were  allowed  to  carry  arms 
to  put  down  Bobbers;  then  organization  followed  and  mal- 
contents joined  them.  The  firot  outrages  committed  were 
on  Catholic  Christians,  next  on  Protestants.  October  11, 
1899,  a  proclamation  was  issued  saying,  "The  fist  of 
patriotism  and  peace  will  elevate  the  Manchu  dynasty 
and  extinguish  all  foreigners."  There  is  a  growing  op- 
position to  missionaries,  caused.  Lord  Salisbury  says,  by 
their  leaning  on  physical  power  to  enable  them  to  intro- 
duce Christianity. 
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Porto  Rico's  Records  Burnt. 

On  July  1  a  fire  destroyed  all  the  property  of  the  de- 
partment of  education  of  Porto  Rico  and  also  all  the  ap- 
plications on  file  for  positions  in  the  schools  of  the  island. 
The  acting  commissioner  of  education,  Geo.  G.  Groif,  re- 
quests publishers  and  dealers  in  school  supplies  to  send 
in  samples  of  such  books  and  materials  as  they  think  will 
be  of  value  in  the  island.  Teachers  are  also  requested  to 
make  new  applications.  A  few  teachers  with  a  fluent 
command  of  the  Spanish  language  are  desired. 

Lafayette's  Statue  Unveiled. 

The  statue  of  Gen.  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  the  gift 
of  the  American  school  children  to  France,  was  presented 
to  the  French  nation  on  July  4,  by  Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 
president  of  the  Lafayette  Memorial  Commission,  and  was 
accepted  by  President  Loubet  on  behalf  of  France.  The 
ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a  brilliant  assemblage  of 
French  and  Americans,  including  U.  S.  Ambassador 
Porter. 

The  monument  was  unveiled  by  two  boys  representing 
the  school  children  of  France  and  America — Gustave 
Hennocque,  great  grandson  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
and  Paul  Thompson,  son  of  the  projector  of  the  monu- 
ment. As  the  flag  dropped  and  the  heroic  statue  of  La- 
fayette oflfering  his  sword  to  the  American  cause  was 
unfolded  to  view,  a  scene  of  grettt  enthusiasm  occurred. 
The  whole  assemblage  arose  and  cheered  and  waved  their 
flags,  while  Sousa's  band  played  a  new  and  specially  com- 
-posed  march — "  Hail  to  the  Spirit  of  Liberty." 

Bright  Prospects  for  Porto  Rico. 

Charles  H.  Allen,  civil  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  who 
arrived  in  New  York  lately  from  San  Juan,  is  very  enthu- 
siastic in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  island.  Its  re- 
sources, he  says,  are  wondeiiul.  Business  is  increasing, 
owing  to  the  stimulation  of  American  enterprise.  The 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  interests  are  prosperous,  altho 
the  coffee  output  will  probably  be  thirty  per  cent,  below 
the  normal  on  account  of  the  tornado  that  laid  waste  to 
a  portion  of  the  island  last  August.  A  number  of  Amer- 
ican capitalists  will  start  the  culture  of  oranges  on  the 
island,  and  expect  to  be  highly  successful. 

What  is  Asbestos? 

Every  one  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  asbestos,  the 
substance  that  will  not  bum.  This  is  a  combination 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  and  other  minerals  such  as 
sodium  and  potassium,  and  a  very  little  aluminum.  As 
found  in  the  quarries  at  Thetford,  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  the  veins  are  separated  by  layers  of  serpen- 
tine. A  blow  of  a  hammer  will  detach  the  adhering 
rock  on  either  side  liberating  the  lustrous  bar  of  delicate 
mineral  silk,  which,  soft  and  silken  in  its  separate  fibers, 
resists  compression  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths. 
These  bars  are  hackled  and  converted  into  woolly-like 
knots  which  are  afterward  carded  and  spun  into  asbestos 
thread,  that  may  be  woven  into  cloth.  The  inferior 
kinds  are  used  for  packing  and  in  various  places  where  a 
non-combustible  material  is  wanted. 

Rubber  from  Sierra  Leone. 

Sierra  Leone  will  possibly  become  a  good  source  for 
India  rubber.  The  native  collectors  in  their  efforts  to 
increase  the  yield  of  rubber  are  now  frequently  bleeding 
the  roots  of  the  tree  as  well  as  the  body.  It  is  said  this 
is  fatal  to  the  trees  and  at  the  same  time  the  rubber  is 
of  an  inferior  quality.  Rubber  dealers  are  advised  to  re- 
fuse this  root  rubber  in  order  to  preserve  the  forests. 
Unfortunately  the  great  demand  for  rubber  prevents 
this  from  being  done. 

Patent  Office  Exhibit  at  Paris. 

The  exhibit  of  the  United  States  patent  office  at  the 
Paris  exposition  embraces  some  208  models,  which  re- 
flect the  inventive  genius  of  America.  Apparatus  repre- 
senting the  basic  principles  of  electricity  as  applied  to 
commerce  and  the  arts  are  shown.    The  early  model  of 


Edison,  Brush,  Thompson-Houston,  Maxim,  and  others 
are  the  most  interesting.  'Among  the  exhibits  is  the 
'  first  electric  motor  of  Joseph  Henry  dating  from  1834. 
The  electricity  propelling  machinery  of  Davenport  (1837) 
is  also  noteworthy.  Ediso'sn  first  printing  telegraph 
(1873)  is  displayed ;  also  the  early  telephone  and  phon- 
ograph. 

Why  the  Chinese  are  Effective  Soldiers. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  China  Euro- 
peans have  found  that  the  Chinaman  is  a  much  better 
fighter  than  he  was  six  years  ago  when  the  war  with 
Japan  occurred.  This  work  of  arming  and  drilling  the 
Chinese  has  been  done  by  the  nations  that  are  now  hav- 
ing their  missionaries  and  representatives  murdered. 
They  detailed  skilful  officers,  who  carefully  drilled  and 
trained  the  apt  Orientals  in  the  business  of  scientific 
butchery.  Enterprising  manufacturers  eagerly  supplied 
vast  quantities  of  Krupps,  Mausers,  and  Maxims,  and  in 
every  way  facilitated  John  Chinaman's  preparations  to 
slaughter  every  Caucasian  in  the  empire.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  Admiral  Seymour's  force  would  have  been 
able  to  force  its  way  to  Peking.  It  is  held  to  be  a  mis- 
take to  teach  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  states  West- 
ern methods  of  warfare.  If  Germany  had  not  sent  Gen- 
eral Von  Henneken  to  driU  the  Chinese  troops,  perhaps 
von  Ketteler  would  have  been  alive  to-day.  The  only 
safe  way  is  to  disarm  the  Chinese  nation  and  keep  it  dis- 
armed. 

To  Take  Bir  Ships  Inland. 

Maj.  Charles  W.  Raymond,  Alfred  Noble,  and  George 
W.  Wisner,  composing  the  deep  waterways  commission, 
appointed  in  1897,  have  made  their  report  to  the  secre- 
tary of  war.  They  found  that  the  most  favorable  route 
for  a  30-foot  waterway  fh>m  the  lakes  to  the  sea  is  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  via  La  Salle  and  Lewiston 
and  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Hudson  river  via  Oswego 
and  the  Mohawk  valley;  and  that  the  same  route  is 
practically  as  favorable  as  any  for  the  21-fdot  waterway. 
This  route  is  entirely  in  our  own  country  and  has  a  longer 
season  of  navigation  than  the  more  northerly  line.  Th^ 
problem  of  its  defence  is  of  course  much  simpler  than  it 
would  be  were  a  part  of  it  in  a  foreign  country  and  it  is 
available  as  a  line  of  communication  for  ships  of  war. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  it  appears  that  the 
21-foot  waterway  promises  a  much  greater  return  of 
value  relative  to  its  cost  than  the  30-foot  waterway. 
The  main  advantages  of  the  30-foot  waterway  are  that  it 
would  furnish  the  lowest  cost  of  transport  proper  to  for- 
eign markets  and  permit  the  construction  of  the  largest 
sea  going  vessels  on  the  lakes. 


Supt.-elect  P.  H.  Beede,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 


jQij  21,  IWO 
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t^be  ediicatiofial  Outloofe. 

Death  of  Doctor  Henry  Barnard. 

Hartford,  Conk.— Dr.  Henry  Barnard  died  on  July  5,  at 
his  home  in  this  city.    He  was  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

Henry  Barnard  was  born  at  Hartford,  Jan.  24,  i8zi,  of  a 
family  coeval  in  this  country  with  the  settlement  of  the  River 
colony ;  he  was  born  in  the  house  in  which  his  father  was  born, 
and  he  died  in  that  house,  now  some  two  hundred  years  old. 
He  was  graduated  with  distinction  from  Yale  college  in  1830, 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  then  studied  law  at 
Litchfield,  this  state.  Going  to  Europe  for  study  and  travel, 
he  met  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Carlyle,  and  other  English  men 
of  letters.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  visiting  educational 
and  reformatory  institutions. 

On  his  return  home  he  was  elected  to  the  Connecticut  legis- 
lature, and  made  so  great  an  impression  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  educational  needs  of  the  time  that  he  was  chosen,  in  1837, 
to  organize  th«  common  school  system  of  the  state.  The  pre- 
ceding year,  Horace  Mann  had  accepted  the  corresponding 
office  m  Massachusetts.  The  work  of  the  two  men  was  singu- 
larly correlative.  Both  had  studied  the  methods  of  the  fore- 
most educators  and  theorists  at  home  and  abroad. 

Dr.  Barnard  served  his  state  for  four  years  as  organizer  of 
its  educational  system,  and  it  was  conceded  that  the  whole  in- 
tellectual life  of  Connecticut  had  experienced  a  new  birth.  He 
then  spent  five  years  in  Rhode  Island  performing  a  similar  ser- 
vice there.  In  1850  he  returned  to  his  native  state  and  for  four 
voars  more  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  system.  He 
had  previously  organized  teachers'  institutes  and  created  a 
uniformity  of  school  books,  and  now  he  developed  the  normal 
school  system  by  the  establishment, of  the  New  Britain  normal 
school.  ^ 

From  1857  to  1859  he  was  president  of  the  university  of  Wis- 
consin ;  from  1860-66  he  was  president  of  St.  John's  college  at 
Annapolis.  In  1867  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  was 
estabfished  thru  the  influence  of  Horace  M  ann.  then  United  . 
States  senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  Barnard  was 
selected 'as  the  first  United  States  commissioner  of  education. 
He  remained  m  that  position  for  three  years  resigning  it  at 
the  age  of  fifty- nine.    The  remainder  of  nis  life  was  devoted 

frincipally  to  the  writing  and  editing  of  educational  books, 
le  had  early  been  a  prolific  writer  of  both  theoretical  and 
practical  treatises.  In  1886  he  announced  a  coUected  edition 
of  his  works  under  the  title,  "  The  American  Library  of  Schools 
and  Education,"  in  fifty-two  volumes.  A  part  of  the  contents 
of  this  work  had  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  American 
Education  Journal,  which  he  had  started  in  1555,  and  of  which 
he  was  the  editor. 

In  January,  1898,  on  his  eighty-seventh  birthday,  the  public 
schools  of  Hartford  were  closed,  and  a  distinguished  audience 

fathered  in  the  house  of  representatives,  at  the  capital,  in 
)r.  Barnard's  honor.  Governor  Cooke  presented  the  venerable 
educator,  who  was  received  with  loud  applause  and  other 
manifestations  of  esteem,  as  he  rose  to  reply  briefly  to  the  re- 
marks made  in  appreciation  of  his  great  work  for  education. 
Addresses  were  made  by  many  prominent  educators,  and 
messages  of  congratulation  were  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Cuban  Teachers  in  this  Country. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— Everything  is  going  alone  smoothly  at 
Harvard.  The  Cuban  teachers  have  become  well  accustomed 
to  the  work  expected,  of  them  and  are  carry tng  it  out  with  the 
greatest  earnestness.  Their  instructors  say  that  for  intelli- 
gence and  ability  to  grasp  the  meaniAg  of  thmgs  they  compare 
very  favorably  with  Americans. 

Lessons  in  English  are  given  twice  a  day  .They  include  the 
speech  and  literature.  History  is  taught  by  lectures  illustrat- 
ed with  lantern  slides.  These,  of  course,  are  in  Spanish  and 
given  to  the  entire  body  of  teachers  in  Sanders  Theater. 

One  of  the  most  interesting;  studies  is  physiography,  and  as 
this  is  entirely  new  to  the  Cubans  they  are  delighted  with  it. 
Besides  the  pnysical  geography  lecture  each  forenoon,  visits 
are  arranged  and  made  to  those  places  around  Cambridge 
which  present  interesting  peculiarities.  Many  of  the  men  are 
making  collections  of  stones,  asking  the  names  of  the  unfamil- 
iar trees  and  bushes,  while  the  women  find  ^reat  pleasure  in 
fathering  bunches  of  wild  flowers  knd  pinning  them  on  their 
hair  or  hats. 

Other  excursions  that  delight  the  visiting  teachers  are  those 
made  to  the  Peabody  and  Agassiz  museums.  Sonie  of  the 
women  have  felt  a  little  ill  on  seeing  the  skeletons  and  mum- 
mies, but  the  glass  flowers  at  the  Agassiz  museum  they  thoroly 
enjoyed. 

There  is  a  course  in  American  sloyd  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson  for  the  men.  The  lectures  are  repeated  by 
a  Spanish  interpreter.  Another  feature  is  the  course  in  kin- 
dergarten conducted  by.  Miss  Laura  Fishef.  The  Cuban 
women  are  much  pleased  with  this  department. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  in  a  picturesque  manner. 
-A  procession  was  formed  at  Memorial  hall  in  which  every  one 
who  was  able  joined  in  line,the  women  first,  the  men  following. 
Then  this  line  of  more  than  a  thousand  Cubans  proceeded  to 
the  historic  Washington  elm.    At  the  head  of  the  procession 


were  borne  a  large  American  flag  and  a  wreath  fully  three  feet 
in  diameter,  made  of  roses  and  laurel  and  adorned  with  a 
sash  of  crimson  satin.  On  the  sash  appeared,  in  the  finest  of 
needlework,  words  which  translated  meant,  '*  To  the  memory 
of  Washington,  from  the  teachers  of  Cuba.'*  The  exercises  at 
the  tree  consisted  of  cheering  and  the  laying  of  the  wreath  on 
the  stone  tablet  marking  the  spot.  The  first  cheers  were  for 
President  Eliot  and  Supt.  Frye,  feioth  of  whom  were  i>resent. 
Then  came  the  city  of  Cambridge^  and  last  and  most  vigorous 
of  all  for  Washington  himself. 

Many  social  amusements  are  bein^  provided  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  visitors.  The  Cambridge  ladies  have  given  a  series  of 
afternoon  teaSj  where  the  Cuban  ladies  have  met  and  beconxe 
acquainted  with  Americans.  Dances  and  receptions  are  ten- 
dered several  evenings  a  week.  Miss  Alice  Longfellow  enter- 
tains daily  at.  Craig^e  House. 

The  Cubans  have  made  a  good  impression  by  their  brieht, 
happy  manner  and  their  extreme  patience.  Their  dress  diners 
little  from  ours  excepting  that  the  colors  of  their  garments  are 
perhaps  brighter,  but  the  effect  produced  is  harmonious  and  in 
good  taste.  They  are  delighted  with  America,  and  many  ex- 
press the  wish  that  they  might  remain  here. 

Salaries  of  New  York  City  Teachers. 

The  schedule  of  teachers'  salaries  as  adopted  by  the  board 
of  education  under  the  Davis'  law  is  as  follows : 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

.  Borough  superintendent,  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  $7,500  per 
annum;  male  associate  superintendents,  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  $5,000;  woman  associate  euperin  ten  dent.  $4,500;  borough 
superintendent,  Brooklyn,  $6,000;  male  associate  superintend- 
ents, Brooklyn,  $4,000;  women  associate  superintendents,  $4,000; 
borough  superintendent.  Queens,  $5,000;  male  associate  superin- 
tendent, $4tOoo;  woman  associate  superintendent,  $3,000;  bor- 
ough superintendent,  Richmond,  $4,000;  male  associate  superin- 
tendent, $3,600;  woman  associate  superintendent,  $2,600. 

PRINCIPALS  AND  HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

Principals  and  branch  principals  of  schools  of  not  less  chan 
twelve  classes,  including  schools  having  high  school  depart- 
ments: Minimum  salary  for  women  shall  be,  $1,750;  maximum 
for  women,  $2,500;  rate  of  annual  increase,  $250. 

Minimum  salary  for  men,  $2,750;  maximum,  $3,500;  rate  of  an- 
nual increase,  $250. 

Principals  of  schools  of  less  than  twelve  classes,  but  not  less 
than  five  classes,  heads  of  dep.  rtments  and  assistants  to  princi- 
pals, $x,8oo  the  first  year,  if  men,  and  $x,ooo  the  first  year  if 
women ;  annual  increase  $40  until  the  eleventh  year,  after  which 
the  salary  will  remain  fixed  at  $2,400  for  men  and  $1,600  for 
women. 

Female  teachers  in  elementary  schools  teaching  grades  in 
Manhattan  and  Bronx  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  fifth  grade, 
and  in  Brooklyn  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  fifth  grammar 
grade  I*  inclusive,  $600  the  first  year,  with  an  annual  increase  of 
$40  until  the  seventeenth  year. 

Female  teachers  in  elementary  schools  teaching  grades  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  from  6A  to  7A,  inclusive;  Brooklyn,  from 
the  fourth  grammar  to  the  second  grammar,  inclusive,  and  in 
Richmond  and  Queens  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  in  the  first  year, 
with  an  increase  of  $48  every  year  until  the  sixteenth  year. 

Female  teachers  in  elementary  schools  teaching  in  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  the  7B  grade;  in  Brooklyn,  the  first  grammar 
grade,  and  in  Queens  and  Richmond,  the  eighth  g^rade,  provid- 
ing it  is  taught  as  a  separate  class,  $840  the  firf  t  year,  with  an  an- 
nual increase  of  $60  until  the  eleventh  year. 

Female  tehcher  of  a  boys*  class  or  mixed  classes,  for  each  full 
half-year  term,  during  which  she  has  taught  such  class,  $30  in  ad- 
dition to  the  schedule  rate  of  pay  to  which  she  may  be  entitled 
by  reasons  of  length  of  service  or  of  class  taught. 

Male  teachers  teaching  any  grade  below  the  highest  and  in  the 
highest  when  the  grade  is  taught  in  the  same  room  with  a  lower 
g^ade,  $600  the  first  year,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $105  until 
the  thirteenth  year. 

Male  teachers  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  teaching  the  sev- 
enth B  grade;  in  Brooklyn,  the  first  grammar  grade,  provided  it 
is  taught  as  a  seperate  class,  $1,330  the  first  year,  with  an  annual 
Increase  of  $105  until  the  eleventh  year. 

A  principal  of  a  high  school  having  supervision  of  not  less  than 
twenty-five  teachers,  $5,000. 

SPECIAL  TEACHERS  AND   SUPERVISORS. 

In  all  the  boroughs  employing  2,500  teachers  or  more,  male  su- 
pervisors or  directors  of  music  and  of  manual  training,  $3,500  for 
the  first  year,  and  an  annual  increase  of  $100  until  the  maximum 
salary  of  $4,000  is  reached,  which  shall  be  the  salary  tor  the  fifth 
and  succeeding  years. 

Female  supervisors  of  physical  training,  for  the  first  year  $2,- 
000,  and  an  annual  increase  of  $100. 

In  boroughs  having  500  teachers  or  more,  but  less  than  2,500 
teachers,  male  supervisors  of  music  and  manual  training,  $3,000 
for  the  first  year  and  an  anrnial  increase  of  $100  until  the  maxi- 
mum of  $3,^00  is  reached,  which  shall  be  the  salary  for  the  fifth 
and  succeeding  years. 

In  boroughs  employing  more  than  500  teachers,  but  less  than 
2,500  teachers,  male  supervisors  of  physical  training  shall  receive 
$2,000  for  the  first  year  of  service  and  an  annual  increase  of  $100 
until  the  maximum  of  $2,500  is  reached,  which  shall  be  the  salary 
for  the  fifth  year  and  for  succeeding  years. 

Female  supervisors  of  physical  training  for  the  first  year  of 
service,  $1,500,  and  an  annual  increase  of  $100  until  the  maximum 
of  $2,000  is  reached,  which  shall  be  the  salary  for  the  fifth  and 
each  succeeding  year. 

Supervisors  of  kindergartens  in  boroughs  employing  500  teach- 
ers or  more,  $2,000  for  the  first  year  of  service  and  an  annual  in- 
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crease  of  $ioo  until  the  maximum  of  $2,500  is  reached,  which  shall 
be  the  salary  of  the  fifth  and  each  succeeding  year. 

Supervisors  of  cookiuR  and  sewing  in  boroughs  employing  500 
teachers  or  more,  $1,^00  for  the  first  year,  with  an  annual  increase 
of  $xoo  until  the  maximum  of  $2,000  is  reached  which  shall  be  the 
salary  for  the  fifth  and  each  succeeding  year. 

The  salaries  are  to  be  paid  monthly,  the  installment  for  July 
heiog  paid  before  June  ^o,  and  that  for  August  on  or  before 
September  15.  If  a  teacher  is  dismissed  from  service  salary  is 
to  cease  fr«m  the  day  of  suspension.  The  salary  of  a  teacher 
whose  license  is  not  renewed  shall  cease  with  the  termination 
of  actual  service. 

The  certificates  of  the  board  of  examiners  that  a  principal  or 
a  teacher  has  had  a  certain  number  of  years  of  experience  in 
schools  other  than  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
signed  by  the  city  superintendent  shall  entitle  such  principal 
or  teacher  to  the  salary  prescribed  for  the  stated  year  of  ser- 
vice by  these  by-laws,  provided  the  work  of  such  principal  or 
teacher  has  been  approved  as  fit. 

Brooklyn's  New  Superintendent. 

A  fitting  climax  to  Miss  Grace  C.  Strachan*s  successful 
career  as  teacher  and  supervisor  is  her  recent  election  as  asso- 
ciate superintendent  in  Brooklyn.  Two  years  ago  The  School 
Journal  called  attention  to  Miss  Strachan's  fitness  for  that 
ofiSce. 

Miss  Strachan  is  a  graduate  of  the  state  normal  schoal  at 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  Her  work  in  that  school  received  the  highest 
commendation  from  Prin.  Henry  B.  Buckham.  She  began  her 
teaching  in  grammar  grades  of  tho  Buffalo  public  schools. 
Soon  she  was  appointed  assistant  principal  of  a  grammar 
school  in  the  same  city,  and  three  years  later  to  the  high  school 
as  teacher  of  algebra  and  geometry.  While  holding  this  last 
position  she  taught  geometry  and  trigonometry  in  the  evening 
hieh  school. 

In  1893  Miss  Strachan  went  to  Brooklyn,  beginning  her  work 
there  in  public  school.  No.  if.  After  a  most  successful 
year  she  was  chosen  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  training 
school  for  teachers,  at  a  salary  of  ^1,750 ;  two  years  later,  when 
public  school  No.  42  was  made  a  part  of  the  training  school, 
Miss  Strachan  was  appointed  principal.    She  has  filled  this 

Position  for  the  last  four  years  with  much  credit  to  herself, 
liss  Strachan  is  exceedingly  popular  in  Brool^lyn,  holding  a 
number  of  offices  in  prominent  educational  associations. 

New  York  State  Teachers. 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  St^te  Teachers*  Association 
was  held  at  Thousand  Island  Park,  July  57.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  everyone  had,  apparently,  a  delightful  fime. 
Transportation  Agent  James  H.  Mclnness  devoted  a  great 


John  T.  Nicholson,  New  York  City. 
President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

deal  of  time  to  working  up  the  interest  of  New  York  city 
teachers  in  the  meeting,  with  such  success  that  a  special  train 
load  of  350  teachers  went  to  Thousand  Islands  from  the  me- 
tropolis. Buffalo  teachers  turned  out  in  full  force,  also,  parUy 
because  they  wanted  the  association  to  meet  with  them  next 
year,  in  connection  with  the  Pan-American  exposition.  They 
will  have  the  meeting  in  their  city  in  1901,  and  lest  the  fact  be 
forgotten  every  member  was  given  a  dainty  Pan-American 
button  wit^  which  to  pin  on  his  association  badge. 

The  meeting  opened  Thursday  evening,  July  5.  Eight 
o'clock  was  the  hour  appointed,  but  the  New  York  city  train 
was  an  hour  late,  owing  to  the  fact  that  several  extra  cars  had 
to  be  taken  on  at  Albany.     To  enable  the  passengers  to  have 


their  dinner  and  still  not  lose  Pres.  John  T.  Nicholson's  ad- 
dress, the  audience  waited  cheerfully  until  about  nine  o'clock. 
As  Mr.  Nicholson  and  State  Supt  Charles  R.  Skinner  mounted 
the  platform  they  were  greeted  with  hearty  cheers  and  every- 
body was  just  in  the  mood  to  sing  America  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Nicholstn  presided  quietly  but  well.  His  own  address 
was  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the  association  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  speaker  modestly  refrained  from  telling 
of  his  own  part  in  the  work,  but  the  teachers  of  New  York  state 
know  that  owing  largely  to  his  untiring  labors  to  that  end,  the 
association  has  come  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  35,000 
teachers  of  the  state  during  the  last  few  months  than  ever  be- 
fore. More  than  that,  the  teachers  are  beginning  to  show  at 
Albany  that  they  are  a  power.  The  legislature  recognizes  the 
fact  in  a  way  that  adds  largely  to  the  honor  of  the  teachers  and 
the  dignitjr  of  their  profession. 

In  physique  as  well  as  in  other  directions,  Hon.  Charles  R, 
Skinner  is  just  the  man  to  representthe  Empire  state  as  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  On  the  platform  his  manner 
is  dignified  and  impressive.  His  address,  which  followed  that 
of  President  Nicholson,  was  a  general  review  of  the  year's 
progress  along  educational  lines,  especially  in  the  state.  Un- 
fortunately, on  account  of  the  lateness  oi  the  hour,  he  felt  it 
wise  to  cut  short  his  remarks,  but  as  he  has  promised  the  ad- 
dress to  The  School  Journal,  those  who  heard  him  speak 
will  be  enabled  to  scan  for  themselves  the  numerous  pages 
that  were  turned  down  unread. 

The  last  part  of  the  first  evening  was  given  to  reports  from 
the  Child  Studv  Society.  Pres.  Albert  Shiels,  prmcipal  of 
P.  S.  No.  125,  New  York  city,  in  introducing  the  speakers, 
called  attention  to  the  need  of  emphasizing  the  physiological 
side  of  child  study.  As  Mr.  Shiels  has  a  bright,  interesting 
little  son  of  his  own,  who  shows  the  good  effects  of  judicious 
child  study,  the  society's  president  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

"The  Nature  of  the  Child's  Mental  Development"  was  the 
subject  of  the  paper  read  by  Prof.  Charles  H.  Judd.of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Pedagogy.  Doctor  Judd  said  that 
obviously  a  rational  study  of  mental  development  cannot  con- 
^ne  itself  to  any  one  period.  Child  study  should  be  pursued 
with  constant  reference  to  what  the  child  will  become.  We 
must  learn  to  study  children  by  comparison  and  contrast  with 
adults.  The  facts  of  adult  experience  can  be  most  directly 
studied,  and  they  throw  the  most, and  the  safest  light  on  the 
process  of  mind  development.  We  have  missed  considerable 
by  failing  to  recognize  tne  fact  thatraeBtaldevelopmentmcflM 
a  change  in  the  essential  character  of  mental  processes.  The 
child's  mental  life  is  at  an  entirely  different  level  from  that  of 
the  adult.  If  teachers  could  come  to  recognize  the  transform- 
ation, they  would  have  learned  the  most  significant  fact  that 
genetic  psychology  has  to  teach  them. 

The  evening  closed  with  a  paper  by  Prin.  Myron  T.  Scudder. 
of  the  New  Paltz  State  normal  school,  on  "  Some  Practical 
Necessities  Confronting  the  Teacher." 

SECOND  DAY. 

•The  delegates  looked  forward  with  deep  interest  to  the  re- 
port to  be  given  Friday  morning  by  Mr.  W.  A.  McAndrew,  of 
i^rooklyn,  on  the  *'  Condition  of  the  Teacher."  Nor  were  they 
disappointed  for  the  paper  showed  the  result  of  a  year's  hard 
work,  and  was  correspondingly  interesting  and  practical.  It 
will  appear  in  part  in  a  forthcoming  number  of  The Jovrnal. 

The  election  of  officers  held  Fridajr  morning  was,  however, 
the  most  exciting  event  of  the  convention.  Some  of  the  ofi[ices 
were  disposed  of  in  short  order,  including  that  of  transporta- 
tion agent,  Mr.  Mclnness  being  re-elected  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
But  the  interest  focused  in  the  presidency.  Mr.  Nicholson, 
who  served  in  that  capacity  last  year,  and  Mr.  Finegan,  of  the 
stale  department,  were  nominated  for  the  position.  The  ballot- 
ing continued  for  three  or  four  hours  and  in  its  interest  the 
section  meetings  of  the  moming^  were  almost  crowded  out.  On 
the  final  count,  however,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Nicholson  was 
re-elected  by  a  good  majority  to  the  delight  of  his  many  friends. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  association  gave  its  members  a 
steamboat  excursion  twenty  miles  down  the  river  and  back. 
The  weather  was  perfect  and  the  trip  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable features  of  the  convention.  The  evening  was  devoted 
to  a  lecture  by  Asst.  Supt.  Straubenmliller,  of  New  York  city. 

The  convention  closed  with  the  reports  of  committees,  a 
paper  by  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Friedman  on  "The  Educational 
Theories  and  Practice  of  To-day,"  and  the  section  work  of  , 
Saturday  morning.  The  departments  in  session  included  the 
State  Art  Teachers'  Association,  the  normal,  kindergarten, 
business  education  and  manual  training  sections.  An  exhib- 
ition of  water  color,  pen  and-ink,  ana  brushwork  sketches, 
done  by  pupils  of  Queens,  Rochester,  and  other  parts  of  the 
state  was  neld  in  connection  with  the  art  section. 

The  meeting  was  on  the  whole  a  great  success.  Every  one 
had  a  most  enjoyable  time  and  each  will  cherish  the  pleasant- 
est  memories  of  the  beautiful  St.  Lawrence  river,  with  the 
boulders  and  rugged  evergreens  dotting  its  blue  waters. 

The  officers  foj  the  coming  year  are:  Pres.,  John  T.  Nichol- 
son ;  Sec'y,  Richard  A.  Searing,  Rochester;  Asst.  Sec'y,  Ben- 
jamin Vait,  New  York  city ;  Treas.,  W.  H.  Benedict,  Elmira ; 
Asst.  Treas.,  John  C.  Chase,  Saratoga  Springs;  Transporta- 
tion Agent,  James  H.  Mclnnes,  New  York  city. 

Officers  of  the  Child  Study  Society:  Fres.,  Myron  T. 
Scudder,  New  Paltz;  Vice-Pres.,  Harry  E.  Reed,  Little  Falls; 
Sec'y-Treas.,  S.  H.  Albro,  Fredonia. 
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Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association. 

WiLLiAMSPORT,  Pa.— One  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusi- 
astic meetings  in  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  StateTeach- 
ers'  Association  was  held  here  July  3-6.  Over  1,000  teachers 
were  enrolled.  The  president  of  the  association,  Mr.  John  A. 
M.  Passmore,  conducted  the  program  and  sessions.  The 
teachers  were  welcomed  to  Wilhamsport  by  Rev.  Doctor  E.  J. 
Gray,  president  of  Dickinson  seminary.  Response  was  given 
by  Dr.  A.  Thomas,  principal  of  the  Mansfield  state  normal 
school,  after  which  he  discussed  normal  schools  and  their 
place  in  education,  appealing  to  the  association  to  uphold 
these  schools  in  every  possible  way. 

A  paper  upon  the  ''  Relations  of  the  School  to  the  Farm  " 
was  read  by  the  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  He  urgtd  more  competent  teachers  for 
the  country  schools  as  well  of  proper  apparatus,  fewer  classes 
aad  a  revision  of  the  course  of  study.  Mr.  Hamilton's  paper 
was  followed  with  close  attention.  It  was  discussed  by  County 
Supts.  Rapp  and  Adams. 

At  the  afternoon  session  two  papers  were  read,  one  upon 
"Saving  of  Time  in  the  Grades,"  by  Supt.  Atreus  Wanner,  of 
the  York  schools;  the  other  on  "  The  Mutual  Relation  of  Col- 
leges and  Schools,"  by  Dr.  William  A.  Lambercon.  Each 
paper  was  followed  by  discussions. 

In  the  evening  Col.  Passmore  gave  the  president's  address,  in 
which  he  paid  tribute  to  the  teachers  and  the  publishers  of  text- 
books. He  spoke  of  the  close  alliance  of  the  two  classes  both 
of  whom  work  to  the  same  end.  State  Supt.  N.  C.  Schaeffer 
followed  with  an  address  on  "Teachers'  Certificates." 


Col,  John  A.  M.  Passmore,  President  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association,  1899-1900. 

The  work  of  the  morning  session  on  Wednesday,  consisted 
of  interesting  papers  i)y  Prin.  A.  C.  Rothermel,  of  the  Kutz- 
town  state  normal  school,  on  "  The  Place  of  Civics  in  the 
Course  of  Study ; "  Dr.  Francis  Burke  Brandt,  of  the  Central 
high  school,  Philadelphia,  on  *'The  School  as  a  Social  Insti- 
tution;" Supt.  W.  Canon,  of  Newcastle,  on  "Pensions  for 
Teachers."  The  papers  were  discussed  by  prominent  educa- 
tors from  various  parts  of  the  state. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  round  table  confer- 
ences. A  patriotic  address  was  given  in  the  evening  by  Hon. 
R.  W.  Taylor,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio. 

Supt.  Edward  Brooks,  of  Philadelphia,  opened  the 
work  "Of  Thursday  morning  with  a  talk  on  "  Language  Cen- 
tral in  the  Correlation  of  Studies."  Mr.  Enoch  W.  Pearson, 
director  of  music  in  Philadelphia,  spoke  upon  "Music  in  the 
Schools."  The  literary  portion  of  the  meeting  was  closed  with 
an  able  address  by  the  Rev.  Philip  R.  McDevitt,  superintend- 
ent of  the  parochial  schools  of  Philadelphia. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  nominating  committee  suggested  the  following  as  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year.    All  were  unanimously  elected : 


Pres.,  Dr.  J.  S.  Stahr,  Franklin  and  Marshal  college,  Lancas- 
ter; nrst  vice-president,  Col.  John  A.  M.  Passmore,  Philadel- 
phia; second  vice-pres.,  J.  R.  Speigel,  of  Westmoreland 
county;  third  vice-pres..  Miss.  Cara  E.  Bradshaw,  of  Philadel- 
phia; sec'y.  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster;  treas.,  Prof.  D. 
S.  Keck,  Kutztown. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  urged  that  the  standard  of 
teaching  should  be  raised ;  that  the  normal  school  course  be 
lengthened  to  three  years  and  that  the  compulsory  education 
law  be  better  enforced. 

Dr.  James  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  schools  at  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, delivered  an  eloquent  address  in  the  evening  upon 
"  Charles  Dickens  as  an  Educator."  The  next  meeting  of  the 
association  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

Meeting  of  Maryland  Teachers. 

Chautauqua,  Md. — Boats  and  trains  brought  teachers  from 
all  parts  of  the  state  to  the  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Marvland  State  Teachers'  Association  which  opened  here  July 
3.  The  president  of  the  association,  Mr.  Louis  L.  Beatty,  gave 
a  most  practical  annual  address  in  which,  among  other  prol> 
lems,  he  considered  the  education  of  the  negro.  Mr.  Beatty 
believes  that  the  small  results  achieved  from  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars spent  can  he  remedied  by  educating  the  negro  more  along 
industrial  lines. 

The  committee  on  reorganization.  Prof.  E.  B.  Prettyman, 
chairman,  submitted  its  report.  The  greatest  change  in  the 
constitution  is  the  plan  of  the  committee  to  depart  from  the 
voluntary  methods  of  the  past  to  work  by  plans  similar  to  those 
of  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  standing  com- 
mittees will  represent  different  departments,  and  an  endeavor 
will  be  made  to  appoint  on  these  committees  men  who  will 
bring  earnestness  and  progressive  ideas  to  the  work. 

Other  features  of  the  convention  were  the  addresses  of  Supt. 
Van  Sickle,  State  Supt.  Stephens,  and  Dr.  Henry  S.  West,  tiie 
newly  appointed  instructor  of  English,  at  the  city  college  of 
Baltimore.  Among  some  of  the  needs  of  the  schools  Mr. 
Stephens  advocated  particularly  a  Maryland  school  journal  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  education  generally,  a  manual  for  the 
convenience  and  guidance  of  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the 
electi6n  of  officers  the  choice  of  president  fell  upon  Mr.  Edwin 
Hebden,  of  Baltimore. 

German-American  Association. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  German-American  School  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  here  from  June  29  to  July  4,  Over  sixty  delegates,  repre- 
senting various  states,  were  present.  Important  educational 
methods  and  numerous  plans  for  the  coming  school  year  were 
subjects  under  discussion. 

Prof.  Eiselmeyer,  of  Chicago,  opened  an  interesting  discus- 
sion regarding  the  use  of  Latin  instead  of  German  script,  urging 
that  the  native  handwriting  be  discarded  altogether  in  the 
schools  of  this  country.  Sentiment  in  favor  of  the  fatherland 
prevailed,  and  Professor  Eiselmeyers's  motion  was  put  aside. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  m  the  unanimous  choice  of 
Prof.  M.  D.  Learned,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
present  president,  for  another  term. 

Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere* 

Boston,  Mass. — More  than  a  thousand  pupils  are  in  attend- 
ance at  the  vacation  schools,  of  2,200  who  have  applied  for 
admission. 

Nature  study  is  the  keynote  of  the  curriculum.  The  schools 
are  conducted  on  a  departmental  basis.  In  sewing,  the  girls  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  entire  production  of  the  material, 
from  the  seed  of  the  plant  to  the  cloth.  The  boys  at  manual 
training  learn  the  whole  history  of  the  wood  they  use.  Practi- 
cal housekeeping,  including  cooking,  bed-making,  sweeping  and 
dusting,  is  taught  and  is  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
schools. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich, — With  the  opening  of  the  university  in 
September  students  will  be  offered  two  new  courses  one  in 
higher  commercial  education,  the  other  in  public  administra- 
tion. The  aim  will  be  to  train  men  and  women  for  larger 
commercial,  industrial,  political,  and  social  opportunities. 
Thru  the  aid  of  these  courses  a  student  may  arrange  his  work 
with  especial  reference  to  his  futiu-e  career. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  university, 
Pres.  Low  announced  that  a  friend  had  given  to  the  university 
$100,000  for  a  students'  hall.  The  donor's  name  is  withheld. 
The  building  will  be  erected  on  Broadway,  adjoining  the  en- 
gineering building,  and  will  contain  readmg  rooms,  quarters 
for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  a  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
500. 

Baltimore,  Md.— The  civic  club  of  this  city  has  opened 
playgrounds  for  children  in  twenty-seven  school  yards.  Where 
there  are  no  shadt  trees  awnings  nave  been  stretched  for  pro- 
tection from  the  sun.  Sandpiles,  toys,  and  kindergarten  para- 
phernalia will  furnish  the  requisite  material  for  a  royal  good 
time.  These  will  be  used  intelligently  under  the  direction  of 
an  able  corps  of  instructors.  Miss  Elizabeth  Quill,  who  served 
as  superintendent  of  playgrounds  last  year,  is  in  direct  charge. 
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Besides  these  grounds  the  civic  club  has  arranged  for  summer 
schools^  and  public  concerts. 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.—Owing  to  an  inefficient  fire 
department  the  teachers'  training  school,  which  was  completed 
last  December,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  on  July  i. 
The  records  of  the  board  of  eclucation  for  fifty  years  were  lost. 

A  fellowship  in  Greek  has  been  endowed  at  Columbia  uni- 
versity. It  will  be  open  to  graduate  students  in  Barnard  and 
will  carry  with  it  an  annual  stipend  of  $500. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — In  the  Wood  vacation  school  laundry 
work  has  been  introduced.  It  promises  to  be  a  most  successful 
addition  to  the  curriculum. 

ASHFIELD,  Mass.— Mr.  E.  W.  Barstow,  of  Hanover,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  school  committee  to  succeed  Mr.  O.  H. 
Smith  as  principal  of  Sanderson  academy.  Mr.  Barstow  is  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  college,  class  of  '99. 

Baltimore,  Md. — By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Rebecca  Rev- 
burn,  the  Catholic  university  of  America,  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  will  receive  $20,000.  To  St.  Mary's  seminary  of  this  city 
$10,000  is  donated. 

Salem,  Mass.— The  fourth  session  of  the  Teachers' Summer 
institute  closes  to  day.  Among  the  lecturers  were  Dr.  Edward 
R.  Shaw,  dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  univer- 
sity, and  Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents 
will  be  held  September  4  and  5  at  Newburg.  The  announce- 
ment signed  by  ?res.  James  S.  Cooley  and  Sec'y  Cora  A. 
Davis,  comes  thus  early  to  enable  all  interested  to  make  their 
arrangements  to  attend  the  meeting.  The  program  will  be 
interesting  and  instructive  and  no  commissioner  or  superin- 
tendent in  the  state  can  afford  to  stay  away. 

Baltimore,  Ohio. — Prof.  Albert  F.  Wilkerson,  for  thirty 
years  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  died  July  8,  of 
heart  disease.  Prof  Wilkerson  had  been  secretary  of  the 
state  teachers'  association  for  twenty  years.  He  was  widely 
known  in  musical  circles. 

Northwestern  univtrsity  is  shown  by  the  report  of  Pres. 
Henry  Wade  Rogers  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
valut  of  the  property  has  been  increased  by  more  than  $3,000,- 


000  since  1889.  The  gain  in  attendance  during  the  last  decade 
has  been  1,279.  ^^  comparison  with  other  universities  North- 
western shows  up  well. 

Professors  Heinze  and  Wundt,  of  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
recently  celebrated  anniversaries  of  their  twenty-fifth  jubilee. 
Because  tbey  wished  to  escape  ceremonies  and  congratulations 
both  professors  left  the  city. 

The  army  clothing,  swords,^and  revolvers,  of  Col.  George  F. 
Towle.  U.S.  A.,  retired,  who  recently  died  in  London,  were  be- 
queathed by  him  to  Wellesley  college.  The  college  also  re- 
ceives the  sum  of  $5,000  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  the 
testator's  wife,  to  be  known  as  the  Ann  Martha  Towte  scholar- 
ship. Colonel  Towle's  large  farm  is  also  given  to  Wellesley 
together  with  the  residue  of  his  property,  after  several  small 
bequests  are  paid. 

Boston,  MASS.—Mr.  Horatio  D.  Newton,  who  was  recently 
elected  master  of  the  Franklin  schotl  district,  is  at  present 
sub-master  of  the  Emerson  school.  East  Boston.  Mr.  New  ion 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Bridgewater  state  normal  school,  class  of 
1875.  In  connection  with  his  teaching  he  has  given  much  at- 
tention to  music  and  art.  He  is  well  known  in  musical  circles 
and  many  prominent  educational  organizations  claim  him  as  a 
member. 

EvANSTON,  III. — The  students  at  Northwestern  university 
in  September  will  be  offered  a  business  course'.  The  tru.siees 
at  their  annual  meeting  decided  to  establish  a  school  of  com- 
merce and  finance  in  connection  with  the  department  of  polit- 
ical economy-  Money,  banking,  organized  labor,  and  the  tariff 
are  some  of  the  subjects  that  will  be  included.  It  is  thought 
that  this  new  course  will  prove  decidedly  popular  with  the 
students. 

Needles,  CAL.—Because  Supt.  Major  J.  J.  McKion  insisted 
that  the  Indian  pupils  at  Fort  Mojare  should  remain  at  work 
on  the  school  farm  instead  of  returning  to  their  homes  at  the 
close  of  term,  trouble  ensued.  The  Indian  boys  ran  away 
from  the  fort.  When  .Supt.  McKion  and  his  deputies  tried  to 
capture  them  they  were  attacked  by  bucks  and  squaws  and  sev- 
eral of  them  injured. 


You  never  read  of  such  cures  elsewhere  as  those  accomplished 
by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  did  you  ?  It  is  America's  Greatest  Medi- 
cine. 


Office  of  Principal  F.  J.  Bissell,  Bruce  st.  school,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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)Nfote0  of  )Nfew  Books* 


Graded  Literary  Readers,  edited  by  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
LL.D.,  and  Ida  C.  Bender.  Third  Book.  These  readers  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  attention  of  thoughtful  teachers  by 
their  careful  grading,  their  sound  methods,  and  the  variety  and 
literary  character  of  their  matter.  The  work  of  pre- 
paring these  books  was  done  with  the  feeling  that  reading 
books  should  stimulate  a  taste  forgood  literature  and  awaken 
interest  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Good  literature  has 
ther^ore  been  presented  as  early  as  possible,  and  the  classic 
tales  and  fables,  to  which  constant  allusion  is  made  in  litera- 
ture and  daily  life,  are  largely  used.  Nature  study  has  re- 
ceived due  attention.  The  lessons  about  scientific  subjects,  tho 
necessarily  simple  at  first,  preserve  always  a  strict  accuracy. 
The  careful  drawinpr^  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  illustra- 
tions in  color — many  of  them  photographs  from  nature — will 
be  attrative  to  the  pupil  and  helpful  in  connection  with  nature 
study. 

These  books  have  been  prepared  with  the  hearty  sympathy 
and  very  practical  assistance  of  many  distinguished  educators 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  including  some  of  the  most 
successful  teachers  of  reading  in  primary,  intermediate, 
and  advanced  grades.  (Maynard,  Merrill  &  Company,  New 
York.    Price,  $0.45.) 

In  Bell's  Studies  in  English  and  American  Literature  the 
author  has,  it  seems  to  me,  hit  upon  the  right  plan  of  a  work 
for  use  in  our  high  and  other  secondary  schools.  In  the  time 
usually  allotted  to  this  study  in  such  schools,  the  best  the 
teacher  can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to  introduce  the  student  into 
the  rich  storehouse  of  treasures  contained  in  our  English  litera- 
ture ;  if  he  learns  to  admire  and  appreciate  these,  he  ¥nll  natur- 
ally wish  to  look  further  and  discover  others  for  himself.  To 
aid  this  worthy  aim  of  the  teacher  the  "Selections''  are  well 
adapted,  while  the  Historical  Outline  is  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive to  give  the  student  a  good  idea  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  richest  of  literature. 

MuUum  inparvo  seems  a  fitting  phrase  to  use  with  regard  to 
Bell's  Rhetane  and  Higkef  English ;  for  in  this,  by  no  means 
voluminous  work,  are  contained  all  the  rules  and  principles 
that  the  pupil  will  need  to  aid  him  in  expressing  his  thoughts 
correctly,  clearly,  and  even  elegantly.    (Ainworth  &  Company.) 

Fanni^  R.  Watebman. 

The  Inductive  Course  in  English,  First  Book,  by  Larkin  Dun- 
ton,  LL.D.,  and  Augustus  H.Kelley,  A.M.  The  long  experiences 
of  these  authors  enabled  them  to  know  the  best  methods  of 
presenting  the  subject,  and  much  time  and  careful  thought  was 
given  to  the  preparation  of  these  books.  The  first  book  is 
adapted  to  lower  grades  than  the  usual  text-book  in  language 
and  can  be  readily  and  advantageously  used  to  precede  the 
higher  books  of  any  other  course  in  English.  It  is  based  on 
the  fundamental  edifcational  principle  that  the  powers  of  the 
child  can  be  developed  by  self -activity.  Every  lesson  calls  for 
the  use  of  correct  language  as  the  expression  of  thought,  and 
leads  directly  to  the  awakening  of  new  thoughts  of  a  simiUr 
nature.  The  children  are  brought  face' to  face  with  natural 
relations  which  arouse  thought  and  call  for  its  immediate  ex- 
pression in  good  English.  The  lessons  are  arranged  in  a  logical 
sequence,  based  on  the  natural  order  of  development  in  the 
growth  of  language  proper.    (Thompson,  Brown  &  Company.) 

The  Talisman,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Julia  M.  Dewey,  late  superintendent  of  schools,  North 
Adams,  Mass.  This  book  is  especially  well  adapted  for  school 
and  supplementary  reading.  It  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Sir  Walter  Scotl's  literary  style,  and  contains  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  the  Wars  of  the  Crusades.  It  reveals  more  clearly 
than  any  history  the  conditions  of  life  at  that  time  and  shows  how 
frequently  cruelty  and  violence  went  hand  in  hand  with  bravery 
and  generosity.  The  warlike  and  romantic  veins  running  thru  it 
will  appeal  especially  to  the  young.  The  work  is  slightly 
abridged  with  the  elimination  of  certain  descriptions  which  do 
not  form  an  essential  part  of  the  story  as  a  whole.  (American 
Book  Company.    Price,  50  cents.) 

Lessons  in  Nature  Study,  by  Oliver  P.  Jenkins  and  Vernon  L. 
Kellogg.  What  is  here  presented  began  as  a  series  of  oral 
leesona  by  one  of  the  authors  employing  them  in  classes  of  chil- 
dren. The  lessons  were  afterward  put  into  manuscript  form 
for  tiie  use  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  schools.  Later  they  were 
used  as  leaflets  printed  by  the  Oaldand  school  department,  and 
fiiuilly  were  included  in  the  report  of  Supt  J.  W.  McClymonds. 
Fiaally,  in  answer  to  a  wider  demand,  the  authors  revised  and 


extended  the  lessons  and  had  them  Uustrated  by  competent  ar- 
tists. In  this  shape  they  were  published  in  periodicals  and 
then  in  book  form.  It  requires  but  a  glance  over  these  pages 
to  show  the  highly  practical  character  of  these  lessons.  Such 
topics  as  the  dandelion,  the  mosquito,  seeds,  earthworms,  etc., 
can  be  madel  interesting  to  pupils  in  any  gnide  ;  other  topics 
are  more  advanced.  The  teachers  will  find  in  the  book  a  mine 
of  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  nature.  (Whitaker  &  Ray 
Company,  San  Francisco.    Price,  $1.00.) 

OutliTUs  of  Plant  Life  with  special  reference  to  Form  and 
Function,  by  Charles  Reid  Barnes,  professor  of  plant  physiology 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  book  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  author's  plant  life  and  is  designed  for  high  schools.  After 
a  brief  description  of  the  essentials  of  a  cell  and  its  plan  of 
reproduction,  the  one-celled  plants  are  treated  and  the  pupil  is 
shown  how  to  collect  them  and  where  ;  and  how  to  study  their 
multiplication  and  union  into  colonies.  This  leads  to  their  re- 
lation to  the  filamentous  algse,  and  they  are  the  connecting 
link  with  the  fungus  body.  Next  the  author  shows  the  pecul- 
iarities of  alternate  generation  illustrated  by  the  liverworts 
and  mosses.  The  higher  plants  have  more  specialized  functions 
and  are  particularly  related  to  their  environment.  A  mere 
outline  of  classification  is  given  as  an  appendix.  (Henry  Holt 
&  Company,  New  York.)  L.  R.  P.  G. 

Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  by  Mary  H.  Erout.  In 
many  ways  the  Hawaiian  islands  are  the  most  interesting  of  the 
new  possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  people  are  espe- 
cially interesting.  Surely  they  must  be  remarkable  when  they 
were  capable  of  being  transformed  from  barbarism  to  civ^iza- 
tion  in  less  than  a  hundred  years.  In  this  little  volume  the 
author  has  given  a  description  of  the  islands  and  their  people 
in  the  shape  of  a  story  of  an  imaginary  journey,  the  facts  hav- 
ing been  gathered  on  two  visits  to  this  mid-ocean  paradise.  At 
the  time  of  her  visit  the  volcano  of  Kilauea  was  in  a  state. of 
great  activity,  and  the  account  given  in  the  volume  was  pre- 
pared from  notes  written  within  sight  of  the  crater.  The  book 
has  many  illustrations  made  from  photographs  and  a  table  giv- 
ing the  pronunciations  of  Hawaiian  names.  (American  Book 
Company.) 

The  True  Citizen,  How  to  Become  One,  by  W.  P.  Markwick,  D.D., 
of  the  Ansonia  board  of  education,  and  W.  A.  Smith,  A.B., 
superintendent  of  the  Ansonia  city  schools.  The  True  Citizen 
has  been  prepared  for  use  as  a  supplementary  reader  in  the 
last  years  of  the  grammar  school  to  call  attention  to  the  close 
relation  between  personal  character  and  noble  citizenship.  It 
aims  to  awalron  the  higher  life  of  the  young  and  stimulate 
them  to  develop  the  natural  faculties  so  as  to  produce  true 
manhood  and  the  highest  type  of  the  citizen.  The  book  is 
planned  with  thirty-nine  chapters  treating  successively  of  the 
development  of  the  natural  faculties  and  moral  powers.  These 
are  arranged  according  to  the  four  great  periods  of  life,  the 
child,  the  youth,  the  man,  and  the  citizen,  and  it  is  remarkably 
well  illustrated  by  reference  to  typical  persons  whose  lives 
show  the  virtue  treated.  It  is  a  fine  treatise,  and  yet  in  read- 
ing it  one  lack  appears  ;  it  seems  that  a  chapter  should  have 
been  added  to  show  the  relation  of  religion,  that  is  man's  per- 
sonal relation  to  a  spiritual  being,  to  true  citizenship.  (Amer- 
ican Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  (Chicago,  cloth, 
12  mo.,  price,  60  cents.) 

Sunday  School  Rtform  from  the  Modem  Educational  Stand- 
point, by  Mary  E.  Hutcheson.  That  the  modem  educational 
movement  is  reaching  the  Sunday  school,  which  has  long 
needed  a  revivifying  influence,  is  shown  by  the  publication  of 
this  and  other  books.  The  author  indicates  in  what  respects 
the  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school  needs  reform  and  how  the 
desired  changes  may  be  effected.  She  reviews  the  church  sys- 
tem of  religious  culture,  and  shows  it  is  opposed  to,  or  not  in 
harmony  with  the  ^'  new  "  in  educational  theory  and  practice. 
All  Sunday  school  workers  will  find  profit  from  a  earful  read- 
ing of  this  little  book.  (Church  Education  Association,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.) 

/  Bird  Studies  with  a  Cfimera,  with  introductory  chapters  on 
the  Outfit  and  Methods  of  the  Bird  Photographer,  by  Prank 
M.  Chapman,  assistant  curator  of  vertebrate  zoology  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  over  one  hundred 
photographs  from  nature  by  the  author.  The  methods  of 
nature  study  are  undergoing  a  complete  revolution.  Once,  dis- 
section which  reveals  the  parts  of  the  dead  subject  ¥nth  their 
relative  position  satisfied,  a  method  which  stimulated  indiscrim- 
inate destruction.  Now,  plants  and  animals  are  studied  in 
their  native  haunts,  as  living  expressions  of  beauty  and  the 
poetry  of  movement,  and  the  camera  has  well  been  made  the 
tool.  Among  the  numerous  books  designed  to  stimulate  this 
sort  of  fellowship  with  nature.  Dr.  Chapman's  may  well  hold  a 
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READIM6,  WRITING,  ARITHHETIG. 


BRUMBAUGH'S  STANDARD  READERS. 

Five  Books. 

By  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.D.,  Profesaor  of  Pedagpgy 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Already  adopted  for  New 
York  City,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia. 

Thej  are  bued  upon  a  oarefal  study  of  obild-intelligenoe.  The  lessons 
laid  through  a  oarefnlly  graded  vooabnlary  to  an  interpretation  of 
language  and  an  appredation  of  good  literature.  The  new  words  with 
allpnetic  marks  are  introduced  prior  to  their  use  in  the  text.  The 
text  itself  is  not  marred  by  any  method  markings.  The  child  reads 
from  the  first  as  he  is  to  read  alwajrs.  The  language  from  the  beginning 
will  be  found  to  be  stately  and  simple.  It  is  unalloyed  by  petty  injec- 
tions made  in  order  to  conform  to  a  favorite  method.  The  deliberate 
emission  of  mechanical  devices  has  given  space  for  double  the  reading 
matter  usually  found  in  readers  of  the  elementary  grades. 

THE  STANDARD  VERTICAL  WRITING. 

Six  Book!. 

One  of  the  newest  series  in  the  field.  A  true  vertical  system. 
Simple,  practical,  rapid,  beautiful,  teachable. 

BROOKS'S  FAMOUS  MATHEMATICS. 

B^  Edward  Brooks,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Phil- 
adelphia Schools. 

Brooks's  New  Standard  Arithmetics. 

Brooks's  New  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Brooks's  Algebras,  Qeometriest  Trigonometries. 


Christopher  Sower  Company 

Publishers, 
614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


FRICK 
AUTOMATIC 
PROGRAM  ..a 

Secondary  Clocks 

Etticiire  prompttitiM  luid  puDO 
tuality  on  the  p*rt  of  nil  con- 
nect^l  with  tba  h<;|ioo!.  Intrc- 
ducQ  perfect  isy j«tem  And,  dia* 
Giplinet  r«Li6ve  tea^her»  of  all 
oonoem  an  to  tuues  for  be^- 
ning  and  cloonff  penods,  etc. , 
And  make  B<^bool  manttgenvent 
&a&y.  Utuidrfxy  of  i^choolBt 
Goheg«>s«  etc.,  ii^  the  United 
8tat«Band  Canada  work  entire- 
Jy  by  these  Clocks,  Here  b 
what  one  hat  to  say  about 
tbecn :  hundreds  of  othera  a^y 
the  flame : 

Fi^erick.  Md  .  Jin.  U,  im 
Mr.  F.  FfitCKL.  Waynesl>oro,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir  :—l  cau  iwjireely 
speak  too  enthusifti^tkiillv  of 
the  Frick  Pro^rraitj  Clock  whieh 
li&a  been  in  une  in  otir  mttti* 
lutiun  for  the  jiUKt  >  oar  aiuI  a 
lifi]f.  Apan  »uti*matit:  devic* 
to  rini^  f^ii^imlfl  fcsr  ererv  <iay 
arm!  tiieht  of  tht^  woek  without 
eoiif  tision  or  mijftake  it  is  woo* 
derful ;  but  th^  ^jreatest  moti* 
der  of  all,  and  ont^  that  can 
on!  y  be  a  p  i>rmf  i  ted  a  f  f  er  u^i  n  ij 
it  a  while*  in  the  remarkftblt? 
inflaenoe  it  lias  npon  every  member  of  the  infititntion  in  Ind^einff 
babiti  of  pnnotaaJity  and  precision.  ..  ^ 

Yours  respeotfnlly,  J.  H.  APPLE,  Pros. 


Printed  matter  illustrated  and  eUscribing  Frick  Clocks 
and  their  uses  will  be  cheerfully  mailed  for  the  asking. 

¥KED.  FRICK,  Mfn, : :  Waynesboro,  Pa* 


HELPS  FOR 
TEACHERS 


is  the  name  of  a  catalog  fully  describing  about  400 
of  the  best  teachers'  books  on  methods  ofteaching  all 
subjects,  on  pedagogy;  question  books;  school  en- 
tertainment books ;  blackboard  stencils ;  in  fact  all 
teachers'  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 

B.  L.  KELLOGG  ft  CO.,  Bduoatlonal  Puollshers,   61    B.  Qth  St..  New  York. 

The  ^  Floral  ^  Record 

is  a  plant  record  arranged  for  analysis,  description, 
and  drawing.  Most  other  plant  records  cost  so  much 
that  teachers  can  not  use  them  in  their  classes  in 
botany.  This  little  book  contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the  whole  class  can  be  sup- 
plied at  a  small  cost.  Price,  15  cents«  Write  for 
terms  for  introduction.*.  .'.  .*.  .'.  .*.  .'.  .*.  .'.  .*.  .'.     .  .*. 

E.   L.   KELLOGG  &  CO.,  ei  East  9th  Street,  New  York, 


Twenty-six  Hours 

Chicago--' Boston 

The  fast  New  England  Express  trains  recently  placed  in  service 
over  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  afford  the 
quickest  service  ever  presented  for  travel  between  the  west  and 
New  England. 
Leave  Chicago  dally,  2:00  p.  m.,  arrive  Boston,  4:55  next  afternoon. 
Leave  Boston,  South  Station,  B.  &  A.  R.  R.,  daily,  10:45  a.  m.,  arrive  Chicago 
11:50  next  morning. 

•*  Book  of  Trains"  tells  about  these  and  other  fast  trains.    Copy  sent 
anywhere  on  request.  a.  J.  SMITH,  Q.  P.  A.  T.  A..  Cleveland,  O. 


TO  PUBLISHERS  AND  DEALERS 
IN  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES: 

A  fire  havinff  destroyed  all  the  property  of  tL^ 
Department  or  Edacatioxi  of  Porto  Rico,  publish- 
ers aud  dealers  in  School  Supplies  are  requested 
to  send  sami^les  of  saoh  books  and  material  l[s 
tbey  think  inll  be  of  value  in  the  Island. 

GEO.  G.  GBOFP, 
Acting  Conmiissioner  of  Education  in  Porto  Rico- 
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HE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   and 

the  DR.  SAVAGE  GYMNASIUM 

will  open  their  Eleventh  Season  Sep- 
teml)er  IS.  For  men  and  women  desiring  to  be- 
come teachers  or  wishing  to  take  exercise  for 
physical  development  or  bealtb. 

For  circulars  address 

BARKER,  308  West  59t]i  Street,  Hew  York  City. 


IMTO'ltTA.ffT. 

TEACHERS,  TAKE  NOTICE. 


Ail  the  applications  on  file  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Porto  Bico  for  positions  in 
the  schools  of  this  Island  were  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  morning  of  Jnly  1.  A  few  teachers  with  a 
fiuent  command  of  the  Spanish  language  are. 
deaired.  Such  as  have  been  in  communication 
with  tins  Department  are  requested  to  make 
new  applications.        qEO.  CI.  OROPP. 

Acting  Ck)mmi0sioner  of  Education. 


"p  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor   by  mentioning  The    School   Jour.nal  when 
communicating  with  advertisers. 


Andrews  ScWFurnishin;  Co. 

Everything  for  schools.  The  Oxford  Oombina- 
tion  and  Chandler  Adjustable  Desks  and  Seats. 
Blackboards,  Maps,Globe8,Crayon8,  Erasers,  etc«. 
always  in  stock.  Second-Hand  Purnltore  mad 
Supplies  bought  and  sold.  Send  for  114-page  il- 
lustrated catalogue,  and  description  of  second- 
hand goods. 

65  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

Hombrook^s  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  $.60 

By  A.  R.  HORNBROOK,  A.M.,  author  of  A 
Primary  Arithmetic  and  Concrete  Geometry. 

A  practical  boolc  designed  for  the  last  four  years  of  grammar 
school  work  and  developing  in  the  pupil  a  ready  skill  in  dealing 
with  numbers.  Based  on  the  natural  method  for  children,  with 
the  elimination  of  all  unimportant  details.  Use  of  constructive 
work  with  simple  geometric  forms. 

Traub's  The  Spanish  Verb     -       -       -  $1.00 

By  First  Lieut  Peter  E.  Traub,  First 
U.  S.  Cavalry,  Assistant  Professor  of  French, 
U.  S.  Military  Academy. 

Embodies  the  results  of  the  system  in  vogve  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  whereby  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  esscBtials  of  Spanish  is  imparted  to  the  cadet  in  the  short 
period  of  three  months.  The  pronunciation  is  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  teaching  of  the  Spanish  Academy  and  takes 
into  account  peculiarities  attending  the  Spanish-American 
speech  as  found  to-day  in  our  Island  possessions. 


J*'or  the  best  nnv  and  modern  books 
in  every  branch  of  study  ^  send  to 


AMERICAN  :  feOOK  :  COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


A  NEW 
TRIGONOMETRY. 

By  D.  A.  Murray,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University. 
Author  of  "An  Introductory  Course  in  DiflEer- 
ential  Equations,"  "An  Elementary  Course 
in  the  Integral  Calculus,"  etc. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY*  Crown  8vo.  219  pages:  90  cents 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY  AND  TABLES.   Crown 

8vo.    318  pages  $J^ 

LOGARITHMIC  AND  TRIGONOMETRIC 

TABLES.    Crown  8vo.    99  pages       :'    :  60  cents 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.    Crown  8vo.    128 

pages     ::::::::::  60cents 

PLANE    AND    SPHERICAL    TRIGONOMETRY. 

Crown  8vo.    348  pages  $I«2S 

**  The  book  is  thoronghly  well  done.  The  treatment  is  syste* 
matic,  clear,  and  fresh,  the  problems^seem  well  chases,  and  a  wise 
empkasis  is  laid  on  graphic  solutions.  I  like,  especially,  the 
chapter  on  the  circular  measure  of  angles.  Few  books,  if  any, 
succeed  in  making  the  idea  so  plain.  The  ever-present  historical 
notes  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  book."— Prof.  Gbo.  D. 
Olds,  Amherst  College. 

'*  Of  course  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Dr.  Murray  would 
get  out  a  scholarly  work.  I  like  the  arrangement  of  the  figures, 
the  simplicity 'ot  the  proofs,  and  the  historical  notes. '*->Prin. 
David  eTuoene  Smith,  Brockport  (N.  V.)  State  Normal  School. 

%*  The  publishers  will  be  glad  to  give  any  (eachtr  interested  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  Murray^s  T'RIOOJUOU'ETKY  free  of  costy  according  to 
their  usual  examination  terms.  Replies  should  state  the  name  of  school^ 
siste  of  classes  y  and  whether  Spherical  is  wanted.    Address 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO., 

9J-93  Fifth  Ave  New  York. 
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Please  note— 

Of  HOLMES'  NE.W  RBADERS,  the  First,  in  a  new  edition,  ready  in  July,  with 
its  colored  illustrations,  teaches  color,  form,  number,  and  size,  language  and  nature  study,  in  careful 
correlation  with  word  study  and  reading.  In  tie  several  books  interesting  facts  about  Plant  and 
Animal  Life  are  woven  into  charming  stories^  wdl  graded,  and  so  judiciously  interspersed  with  other 
reading  matter  as  not  to  be  monotonous.  f 

The  same  thing  is  done  with  the  simpler  facts  of  Physics,  such  as  the  forces  of  water,  etc.,  etc. 

The  lessons  are  bright  and  attractive  to  children,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  those  ele- 
mentary facts  which  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  recommend  being  correlated  with  reading. 

For  the  introduction  of  pupils  to  Good  Literature,  these  books  are  unsurpassed.  They  contain 
an  unusual  number  of  selections  from  standard  authors. 

The  progress  of  geographical  science  is  illustrated  ii\  the  revised  editions  of  MAURY'S 
GEOGRAPHIES9  which  have  for  years  h4d'  a  conspicuous  place  in  thousands  of  schools 
throughout  the  country.  They  furnish  this  illustrafion  not  only  in  their  watchful  annual  revisions,  but 
now  also  in  special  improvements  and  increased  attractions  in  one  or  other  of  the  books  last  year  and  this. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Elementary  will  be  ready  in  August. 

C^rrmspcndence  cordiaHy  ittOri^d  concerning  any  €^our  varied  Standard  JDdacaficnai  Bcci^r.    A,ddres^ 

UNIVE.RSITY  Publishing  Company 


NKW  YORK 

II       I  III      II  III  ■      ill 


BOSTON 

II  III     I  ■  ♦H  Ml^ 


NEW  ORLEANS 

11         III         II  I  ■■  III     iiiWI. 
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Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  5, 1899. 
I  have  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  examined  Nichols's  Graded  Lessons 
in  Arithmetic.  The  plan  deviates  from  the  regulation  or  long  beaten  path. 
Good  pedagogical  sense  appears  upon  nearly  every  page.  The  presentation  of 
new  topics  by  means  of  illustrative  diagrams  and  other  devices,  the  reviews  of 
previously  taught  principles  given  in  connection  with  many  of  the  exercises 
*  ♦  •  ♦  cannot  tail  to  recommend  the  books  to  intelligent  school  men  and 
teachers.  To  train  pupils  to  think  I  know  of  no  other  books  on  the  subject  of 
number  equal  to  those  of  the  Graded  Lesson  Series. 

VVm  .  NoETLiNG,  Professor  Department  of  Pedagogy,  SUte  Normal  School,  Pa. 

Copies  of  Nichols's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic— Books  II  to  VIII-^ 
a  book  for  each  year— will  be  sent  for  examination  for  15  cents  each. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED, 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY.      Boston.  New  York.  Chicago. 


■TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Ck)od  type— Well  Frinted-Fine  Plaper— Half- 
Leather  Bindliis-Oloth  Sldee*-Frioe  Bednoed 
to  $1.60,  postpaid.   Send  for  lample  pages. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  OopyrUrht  Introdnotloiis— New  ^lYpe— 
Qood  Papei^Well  Bonnd-Oo&Tenleiit  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  W  cents  each. 


^^"^^^^SSf)  David  McKay,  Ptibtebef,  t022  Marfcct  St,  Philaiirlphla, 


INSURE 
IN 


THE  TRAVELERS, 


O?  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Life,  Endowment,  and 


«» Accident  Insurance 


OF 
ALL  FOEtMS. 


HEALTH   POLICIES^-Indemnity  for  Disability  Caused  by  Sickness. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE — Manufacturers  and  Mecbancis,  Contract- 
ors, and  Owners  of  Buildings,  Horses,  and  Vehicles,  can  all  be  protected 
by  policies  in  The  Travelers  Insarance  Company. 


Paid-Up  Caih  Capital,         $1,000,000.00 
ASSETS,  27.760.511.56 

Returned  to  Policy  HoMen, 


Liabilities  $23,730,827.61 

EXCESS,  3^  percent,  basb,  4.020,683.95 
$39,734,920.89. 


J.  G.  BATTERSON.  President. 

S.  C.  DUNHAM,  Vice-President.  H.  J.  MESSBNOBR,  Actuary. 

JOHN  B.  MORRIS.  Secretory.  B.  V.  PRB5T0N,  Snpt  of  Asrencies. 

Educational  Foundations^ 

for  1899-1900  will  provide  courses  of  Reading  for  Teachers' 
Reading  Circles,  Educational  Clubs,  Teachers'  Meetings 
and  for  individual  study.  Its  field  will  be  broadened  and  it 
will  provide  courses  in 

PEDAGOGY  GENERAL    CULTURE 

For  the  last  year  in  the  century  the  course  will  cover 

iar##   OENTURY    RSOAQOQY  IQtm    OENTURY    HISTORY 

JQtm    OBNTURY  LiTERATURB 

Those  two  great  books,  Hughes'  "  MisUkes  in  Teaching,"  and  Hughes*  "  How  to 
Keep  Order,"  will  be  published  complete  In  one  number.  For  terms  and  samples,  address 

E.  L.  KBLLOOO  &  CO.,  6i  Bast  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

528  Arch  Stmt*  Philadelphhu 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Sole  Agents  for  DrerwhoiPs  Basm  Filter  P»p<n 


Complete 

Bbpratory 

Ootllts 


Full  GeteloinieB  famished  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


maTAmusHSD  mm, 

EiriER  &  AMEND, 

205«2ii    Third  Ave.* 
NEW  YORK. 

Everything  necessary 
for  the  Cnemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  Drices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


Heeded  la  evefy  HenM  ted  Sohool* 

Never  breaks  the  potnt.   Preeei . 

eoftostleed.     Saves  its  coet  in  the  sAving  of 
lead.  Cleaniya  convenient,  usefoL 

Hade  only  bj  A.  B.  DICK  COHPANY, 

Ufl-U4  Lftk*  SI.,  CUMffc      4T  Imms  St.,  I«v  T«k. 


^ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 

FURNISHING 

'65  5«  Ave,  N.Y.    CA 


OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

isjostiesaed.  No  such  tne  cetaioff  of  teadien* 
books  was  ever  before  issued.  It  describes  the 
best  books  on  Methods,  Pedaconr,  Bedtatlons 
and  Dialogs,  Qoestions  and  Answers.  Supplemeat- 
arj  Beading,  Blackboard  Steodls,  )to.,  eta 

ieopi«es.    It  is  free  to  aU  latereetetf .    WrtUM 
ityeawesldlMwIt. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.  61 E.  9th SL, N.Y. 


All  Styles. 
All  Statlonara. 


A  pointed  criticism,  if  necessary,  should  be  made  with  the  two  points  of  an 

E^terbrook  Pen  ^^gss 

The  point  of  this  is  that  these  pens  are  perfect  in  finish  and  in  every  respect. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  f^.ifiVc5ai8S:.;n* 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHEfiS'  CO-OPEDAUVE  ASSOCIATION, 

Established  17  years.      |29  Auditorium  Buildin  j.  Chicago.       Positions  Filled,  4,000. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


8B!n>  TO  AKT  07  TRXfH  ADDBS88B8  POB  AOVfOT  KAKXTAL,  FRVZ. 


4  Ashbiuion 
S5  King  St.  ^ 
lfi06PA,ATe. 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


B.  P.  POSTBRp  Manager. 


50  Bromfleid  Street,  Boston. 

Telephone^  Bo&ton  77^-^« 


HARLAH  P-  FRKIiOH, 


Manager.    8i  OhapelSt.,  Albany,  li,Y. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY, 


RT) 

f  } 


EttebllBhed  fonrteen  yean.  Largest  and  beat 
known  Ageno/  In  the  Weal  Yaoanoies  for  Sep- 
tember in  Colleges,  Normal  Sehools,  Aoademiea, 
High  Schools,  PabUc  3ohool8|.  etc  Prompt 
serrioe  gnanutteed.    Manual  of  SOpaffes free. 


C.  J.  ALBEB' 


?T!?SfiS 


CENTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhom  ?^!r«TfL 

8  B.  14th  5t..  P6w  Yerk 


Oldest  and  best  kaewmU  U.S.    Bst.UftS 


ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  ^Y 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Bureau.        f?iXi!fr /«^i^^: 

H.  5.  KELLOaa,  Manager,  6i  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN  "^  .l^Lf.!?!:"^ 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


lew  York. 


^    PERFECTION  WRiri^:GCRAYO"  N?  6\1 


For  School  Crayons  of  all  kinds  we  haTe  THE  BEST. 
We  are  now  offering  somethmg  new— 


-^^^-1  Cbe  Perfection  Scbcol  Crayon 

These  crayens  are  pnt  up  either  for  paper  or  blackboard 
"^    inserted  e  at  represents  how  the  ] 

Lty 

This  crayon,  for  writfo 


^yHN,MASS  ^ 


MEWVQBKCitf 


nse.  The  inserted  e  at  represents  how  the  package  loekSc 
They  are  of  the  very  best  quality  piade,  satisfaction 
gnaranteed    '^^ * '    


[ng  parposeeas  espe- 

_  ^ lool  and  the  Yertical 

&nd  Wrilixig  System.  '  Oar  Wax  Crayons  are  put  up  in 
gross  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colors.    Write  for  samples 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 
B(KMS17  Eastern  Ayenne,  LYNN,  MASS. 


Five-Cent  -  Nature  -  Readers. 

TWWl^  hare  begnn  the  pnbUcation  of  a  series  of  books  for  Supplementary  Beading  on  Nature 
%JUL  salqecte  at  5  c«att  per  copy  or  oo  cents  a  dozen.  Each  contains  about  thirty-two  pages 
nlc^  Illustrated  and  charmingly  written  They  will  make  delightful  reading  and  can 
be  supplied  to  a  class  for  a  Tory  small  sum.  Nine  numbers  are  now  ready— All  for  the  second  and 
third  gxadee--as  follows  • 

No.  z— PUSSY  WILLOW  AND  WAKE-ROBIN. 

No.  a— THB  SPRING  BEAUTY  AND  THE  ANEMONE. 
No.  3— THE  SQUIRREL  AND  HIS  HOME. 
No.  4— BITTBRCRESS  AND  ROSES. 
No.  5— THE  STORY  OP  A  BEEHIVE. 

NP.6.-THE  GOLDEN-ROD  AND  ASTER. 
No.  7.— STORIES  ABOUT  BIRDS. 
No.  8.-CHRISTBIAS  STORIES. 

No.  9.— HIAWATHA  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 

No.  io.— JOHN  GREENLEAP  WHITTIER. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  superintendents  and  principals  who  desire  to  iuTeetigate  the 
seriea  with  reference  to  their  work. 

(OCIier  Numben  are  in  preparation  for  FIrgt,  Second  and  Third  Reader  Qradee.) 

B.  L.  KBLLOaa  A  CO.*  Edticational  Publishers^  6i  East  ptli  St.,  N.  Y. 


AMSUCAV  AVD  fOSBIGS 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

Introduces  to  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Families, 
Superior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
Tutors,  and  Governesses,  for  every  Derpart- 
ment  of  Instruction:  Becommends  Good 
Schools  to  Parents.    Call  on  or  address 

MBS.  M.  J.  YOUMO-FULTON,' 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers*  Agency, 
a  Vmov  Squabm,  Nbw  Yobk. 

W  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Becommends  coUese  and  normal  graduates, 
specuflists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges, 
schools,  and  nuniliee.  Advises  parents  about 
schools.  

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avbnub,  Nbw  York. 


INTCRSTATi 

TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Professors,  Principals,  Einde 
and  Special   Teachers  fumisL.^ 

Schools,  and  Families.  Haboabbt  1 

Manager,  540  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicaga 


I,  Eindergartners,  Grade 
furnished  to  Oollefres, 

IfABOABBT  If.  PBITIiAMD, 


^^y  SPANISH— WtlMMitaMa.fr. 


** PITMAN^  PRACTKAL  8I>AN15H  ORArVUR, 
AND  CONVeRSATION." 

The  latest  and  most  successful  method,  gives 
imUated  pronunciation,  and  coinf^td*  vocabularies. 
107  pages,  paper  boards,  40c.;  doth,  SOe.,  postpaid. 

ISAAC  PITMAl  ic  sows,  33  Uuiom  S«  ,  1  Y. 
PtMi*Ker§  of  *he  "Complex*  Phonographic  Inttruetor." 

SCHOOLBELiS^P 

Purest  copper  and  tin  only.  Terms,  etc.,  free . 
McSHAlE  BSLL  FOUIDEY    -    Baltimere,  Md. 


SPILBINS'S  ITHUTIG IIBRUY 


No. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


S  Indian  Clubs  and  Dumb  Bells.        [Campbell 
8  How  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis.   By  Champion 
89  Exercises  with  PuUey  Weights,   a.  8.  Ander- 
son. 
72  Phyi^ical  Training  l^ijupliBod,  No  Apparatus. 
88  How  t<>  Traiti  Property. 
84  The  C^re  of  the  Body, 
01  Warman'B  Indiftn  Club  Exerdfi«»* 
101  Cftioial  t;ro<iiiot  Guide. 
lOS  Gmand  THinbUTig. 
104  The  Gmdiiiit  of  Gjnm&sti^;  ExOTCisae, 
100  Bnlea  for  Bat^ket  Ball  for  Woaen. 

fhice»  10  cU  per  copy«  postpaid 

A.  a.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YOBK.      CHIOAOO.      DSNYSB. 


CENTRAL  ••  CORRESPONDENCE 

rni  I  FIY  We  Teach  by  Mail.  Six  Courses 
V/ULLCUC.  Only  TiB :  Vomal Course, $4.50; 
School  Course.  $4.50 ;  SoolL-KeepiAg  Cmu-se,  $7^)0; 
Zoology,   $5.00;   Botany,   $5.00;    PhUosophy, 

g.OO.  I>on*t  yon  need  one  or  more  of  these 
urses?  DUTOMAB  GBANTED.  All  courses 
are  for  a  term  of  18  weeks.  We  furnish  all  neces- 
sary books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

SCOTT  STTSE,  Fret.  C.  C.  C,  Palmyra,  HI. 


KI^DERGARTBN  VOBMAL  DBPT. 
ETHICAL  CULTUBB  8CHOOL8. 

100  W.  64th  Street.   Two  years' course.      , 
Opens  Oct.  1st.    Circular  sent  on  application. 


THE  "HOW  TO  TUGH"  SEilES. 

A  library  of  the  best  modem  methods.  Uniform 
in  size,  style  and  binding  7H  x  M  inches  in  sise. 
Flexibie  doth  covers,  very  durable,  with  hand- 
some stamp    The  following  are  now  ready: 

NO. 

l^Kellogg's  How  to  Manage  Busy  Work  -  O.SS 
8-Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Botany  -  -  .S6 
8 -Latter's  How  to  Teach  Paper  Folding  -  .^6 
4-Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Beading  -  -  •95 
5— Kellogg's  How  to  Make  Charts  -  -  .3S 
fr-Payne's  How  to  Teach  Minerals  -  -  .SS 
7— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds  -  -  -  .S5 
8— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds  and  Beetles  .S5 
0— Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Fractions  -  .95 
10— How  to  Teach  Clay  Modeling  -  -  -  .35 
11-Seeley's  How  to  Teach  Primary  Arithmetics  6 

Write  us  for  special  terms  for  the  set  on  the  in- 
staUment  plan  of  payment  An  agent  wanted  in 
every  town~a  set  can  be  sold  to  every  teacher. 

E.LKELL0GfiAC0.,61E.«thSt,I.I. 
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PRANG  ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING  BOOKS 

The  great  success  of  the  year. 

More  popular  every  month. 

Write  for  circular  showing  new  adoptions  for  1900. 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


JOSEPH  GILLOn'S  STEEL  PENS 

THE  STANDARD  PENS  OF  THE  WORLD 
FOR  aCROOI,  WORK  OP  AIA  SORTS :      - 

804  E.  F^  404,  SOS,  001  £•  F.,  851,  aii4  1047  (MULTISCBIFT). 

POR  THB  If  ODIRM  VSRTZCAZ,  WRITING  : 

1045  nnEB11CULAB)«  1040  (YEBTIGRAPH),  and  1047  (HULIISCBIPT). 
Also  the  latest  numbers— 1006, 1000, 1007. 

MOST  DURABLE.      MOST  ECONOMIC. 

Aooelavatad  progress  is  a  saving  of  tiaia ;  Oillott**  ^sas  pay  for    . 
thsmMlTss  by  tho  time  fhey  saTo. 

JomPH  Gii^LOTT  &  Sons,  91  John  Sx&kkt,  Nsw  York. 


OUR  TIMES 

A   aSM  I 'MONTHLY  MAQAZINB  OR  OURRBNT  BVBNT8, 


TIMES 

IWImSmIIC  H0N1MV 

aonotMB  noMC  iCABMa 


A#^ 


WftlWiaMit 


MOO  li  CO  •  i-wmrigi 


ThepluoftUt 

(O  A 


paper  to  So  give 


ef  the  Leediog  Bveirte  ef 


(J).  The  taperteoi  InreBtlene  eed  Dleeererlee. 
(J)  laterettlBg  QUgraphicel  rtaterlel. 

<4)  Answers  te  QeeetleBt  ef  Qeaenri  loteraet.  retatteg  te  these  i 
dreS  BielCerB. 


I  Mo- 


lt differs  from  a  newspaper  in  that  the  news  is  thoroughly 
sifted  and  put  in  the  briefest  and  most  readable  shape.  It  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  paper  of  current  history — ^history  that 
will  find  its  way  into  school  text-books  in  a  few  years.  OUR 
TIMcES  gives  the  history  now,  while  throbbing  with  liveliest 
interest 

WHY  IT  15  A  GOOD  PAPER  FOR  THE  SCHOOL: 

1.  Because  it  gives  all  the  news  of  the  month,  in  brief  space,  that  is  worth  reading 
or  remembering.  • 

2.  It  omits  the  worthless  and  harmful  material— the  murders,  scandals,  unimport- 
ant events,  etc. 

3.  It  contains  much  material  for  the  classes  in  geography,  physics,  chemistry, 
physiology,  astronomy,  civil  government,  etc. 

4.  It  helps  to  make  pupils  intelligent  readers  and  thinkers. 

5.  There  is  no  waste  material  in  it;  every  line  may  be  used  in  some  way. 

6.  The  busy  teacher  can  use  it  to  keep  informed  of  the  world's  great  events. 

7.  It  may  be  used  for  supplementary  reading  or  as  a  text-book  of  current  history. 

OUR  TIMES  is  a  success  because  it  meets  the  desires  of  a  very  large  number. 
During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  school-rooms,  and  itscir. 
culation  has  steadily  risen  until  it  is  more  than  double  any  similar  paper. 

OUR  TIMES  is  published  twice  a  month,  on  the  first  and  fifteenth.  Subscribers 
tell  us  that  for  school  use  a  semi-monthly  is  just  right.  Each  number  contains  20 
pages,  in  magazine  form  with  neat  colored  cover,  nicely  illustrated  with  portraits, 
maps,  and  pictures  of  leading  inventions.  ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
Club  rates  for  two  or  more  subscribers,  FORTY  CENTS  £ACH.  Subscribers  to 
our  other  periodicals  are  entitled  to  the  chib  rate  on  their  own  subscription. 


E.  L.  KELLOO€  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

61  Bagt  Ninth  Street,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK. 


"p  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating  with  advertisers. 


Imparts 


Horsf  ord's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  agreeable  and  ef- 
fective remedy  for  relieving 
Languor  and  E:J5haustion,  .30 
common  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months*  lis  nutrient 
and  tonic  effects  give  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring  it 
quiets  the  nerves  and  induces 
refreshing  sleep. 


For  sale  by  Druggists. 


For  Business  Durdens 

Archimedes  and  his  lever  are 
**iiot  in  it"  with  the 


Ask  for  catalogue  and  address  of 
nearest  representative. 

AMEMCAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY. 
301  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Personal  Equation.* 

By  A.  W.  Edson,  Aasociate  Supt.,  New  York  City. 

The  topic  refers  to  the  personality  in  the  teacher  and  in- 
cludes a  consideration  of  some  of  the  traits  and  qualities 
in  a  teacher  that  cannot  be  determined  by  scholarship  or 
professional  trainings  and  yet  that  are  of  deep  significance 
and  far-reaching  importance.  There  are  advocates  of  a 
broad  and  deep  scholarship  as  a  cure-all  for  poor  teaching, 
and  there  are  also  enthusiastic  defenders  of  professional 
training  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  good  teaching.  Both  of 
these  positions  are  sound.  The  times  demand  both 
scholarship  and  professional  training,  not  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  great  end  of  education  is  a  complete 
preparation  for  life  here  and  hereafter ;  scholarship  and 
training  do  not  necessarily  accomplish  this  end.  In  the  se- 
lection of  a  tutor,  a  kindergartner,  a  principal,  or  a  superin- 
tendent, education  and  training  are  important  but  notde> 
ciding  factors ;  the  personality  of  the  individual  is  apt  to 
rise  into  prominence  and  win  the  day,  often  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  other  and  to  some  extent  better  prepared 
candidates 

Two  classes  of  personal  characteristics  should  be  taken 
into  account.  The  irst  class  is  of  those  that  appear  on 
the  surface  and  can  be  determined  by  a  personal  inter- 
view. The  second  class  is  of  those  that  are  based  upon 
the  testimony  of  others  and  are  matters  of  record. 

Good  Pitflcnoe. 

In  the  first  named  class  there  is  included  a  good  prea- 
ence.  A  good  physique  and  commanding  stature  inspires 
instant  respect  and  confidence.  Such  a  person  starts  at 
an  advantage.  An  undersized  person  must  have  superior 
energy,  enthusiasm,  and  will  power  in  order  to  overcome 
the  first  impression  of  inferiority.  A  neat,  tidy,  attract- 
ive, and  even  handsome  school  ma'am  is  a  thousand  power 
magnet  to  draw  young  people  upward.  A  clean  white 
apron,  a  dainty  ribbon,  immaculate  collar  and  cuffs,  a  be- 
coming dress,  well  combed  and  tastefully  arranged  hair, 
go  a  long  way  in  winning  the  approval  of  young  people 
and  their  hearty  co-operation  in  work.  The  teacher 
scrupulously  neat  and  clean  will  have  little  need  of  talks 
andmoi^  lessons  on  the  subject. 

Voice,  Lanjua je,  and  Facial  Expression. 

Again  the  expression  of  the  face.  It  takes  no  learned 
physiognomist  to  detect  strength  or  weakness  in  the  hu- 
man face.  A  weak,  half-open  mouth,  an  abbreviated 
chin,  dull  or  furtive  eyes,  narrow  space  between  the  eyes, 
low  forehead,  etc.,  betoken  defects  that  have  weight  in 
making  up  an  estimate  of  any  candidate. 

Again,  the  voice.  A  soft,  melodious,  and  sympathetic 
voice  captivates  the  young,  wins  instant  and  hearty 
approval  and  loyal  support,  and  is  thus  a  great  aid  in 
school  management.  Music,"  or  a  sweet  voice, — "  hath 
charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,  to  soften  rocks,  or 
bend  a  knotted  oak." 

On  the  other  hand  a  harsh,  sharp,  and  rasping  voice 
jars  the  finer  sensibilities  and  generates  strife  and  ill-will. 

And  again,  good  English.  An  easy,  clear,  choice,  and 
cogent  expression  of  thought  is  necessary  in  a  teacher 
providing  we  expect  the  same  of  pupils.  A  good  educa- 
tion does  not  necessarify  guarantee  good  English,  for  it  is 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  In. 
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SO  true  that  '^  language  is  caught,  not  taught."  These 
four  factors — ^personal  appearance,  face,  voice,  and  the 
use  of  En^ish — are  readily  distinguished  and  easily 
rated. 

Swcel  Temperament  and  a  Willing  Spirit. 

The  following  named  factors  may  or  may  not  appear  on 
the  surface.  They  are  subjects  of  record  and  should  as- 
sume great  importance  in  estimating  a  teacher's  worth. 

First,  a  sweet  temperament.  A  genial  and  sunny  dis- 
position will  bring  sunshine  into  the  hearts  and  faces  of 
every  child  in  the  school-room. 

"  Give  us,  O  give  us  the  man  who  sings  at  his  work. 
He  will  do  more  in  the  same  time,  he  will  do  it  better,  he 
will  persevere  longer." 

A  sunny  disposition  implies  good  health  and  an  opti- 
mistic temperament,  both  of  which  should  be  cultivated 
because  of  their  effect  upon  others  as  well  as  upon  the 
individual. 

Kindergartnersand  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  understand 
full  well  the  value  of  this  art  of  arts. 

Again,  a  willing  spirit.  This  is  a  trait  that  school  ofii- 
cials,  principals,  and  associate  teachers  alwaysiappreeiate. 
Unity  and  cordial  co-operation  are  necessary  at  every 
step  for  the  best  of  work  in  any  school  or  scheol  system. 
Each  teacher  should  feel  the  tiruth  and  value  of  the  say- 
ing, ''  He  who  does  the  betil'  his  circumstance  allows," 
and  does  it  cheerfully,  **  doee  well,  acts  nobly,  angels 
could  no  more." 

Energy,  Enthusiasm,  a  SIronj  Will,  and  TicL 

Energy  and  animation,  life  and  enthusiasm,  patience 
and  persistence,  decision  and  will  power,  indicate  great 
self-control  and  reserve  power.  He  who  is  master  of  self 
is  likelv  to  be  master  of  any  situation.  He  centrols  oth- 
ers without  effort ;  he  secures  cheerful  and  ready  obedi- 
ence ;  he  generates  unselfish  activity. 

Tact  may  be  defined  to  be  adaptability,  good  sense,  the 
faculty  of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  way.  Some  people  have  a  strong  propensity  to 
bu^  their  heads  against  every  stone  wall  in  the  field ;  and 
the  noticeable  fact  about  the  effort  is  that  the  stone  walls 
usually  remain  intact,  much  more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  heads  after  the  encounter. 

A  tactful  teacher  usually  has  sympathetic  pupils,  an 
appreciative  public,  and  school  officials  ever  willing  to  co- 
operate. Tact  has  enabled  many  a  teacher  to  avoid  ship- 
wreck ;  a  lack  of  it  has  sunk  many  a  trim  and  promising 
bark. 

Character. 

And  again,  good  moral  character.  A  teacher  should 
cultivate  those  graces  that  lead  him  to  be,  and  to  be  re- 
gai'ded,  as  a  good  man,  sincere,  honest,  open-hearted, 
sympathetic,  a  personal  friend  with  all  whom  becomes  in 
contact. 

The  profession  demands  then  not  so  much  better  teach- 
ers, but  better,  broader,  gentler,  nobler  men  and  women  to 
guide  aright  our  boys  and  girls.  Lovely  womanhood  and 
polished  manhood  are  the  demand  of  the  times.  If  it  is  a 
question  of  simple  and  elevating  manhood  and  woman- 
hood versus  note  books  and  methods,  scholarship  and 
pedagogy,  then  give  us  the  former  a  thousand  times 
over.  The  permanent  influence  for  good  necessitates 
this  choice.  The  right  sort  of  teachers  are  sure  to  lead 
young  people  outside  of  books  an4  methods  to  beauty  of 
thought  and  beauty  of  expression  as  found  in  literature, 
iQ  works  of  art,  in  nature  everywhere ;  to  a  consideration 
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of  the  great  world  movements  about  us,  towards  better 
social  and  political  ideals.  And  in  this  work  example  is 
all-powerful.  As  Locke  puts  it,  '*  Nothing  sinks  so  gently 
and  so  deep  into  men's  minds  as  examples." 

Personality  in  the  teacher  has  a  deep  and  abiding  influ- 
ence first,  because  of  the  intimate  relationship  existing 
between  teacher  and  pupils,  and  secondly  because  of  the 
susceptible  nature  of  young  people.  They  quickly  and 
unconsciously  imitate  the  vices  and  virtues  of  him  who 
stands  as  their  embodiment  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
might. 

In  the  matter  of  simple  manners,  treatment  of  others, 
personal  habits,  the  teacher  is  under  obligation  to  do 
right,  not  only  because  it  is  right,  but  because  of  its  di- 
rect and  indirect  influence  upon  others. 

And  in  this  work  which  means  so  much  more  than 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar,  positive  rather 
than  negative  goodness  is  demanded.  The  teacher's  life 
should  stand  as  a  rebuke  to  whatever  is  bad  and  an  encour- 
agement to  whatever  is  good.  All  worthy  measures  and 
projects  in  the  community  as  well  as  in  the  school  should 
receive  the  moral  backing  of  the  teacher. 

How  to  Estimate  Personality. 

Granted  the  importance  of  a  good  personality  in  the 
teacher,  how  are  we  to  secure  it  and  how  determine  it? 
In  the  first  place  entrance  to  and  graduation  from  our 
city  training  and  state  normal  schools  should  depend  in  a 
large  measure  upon  good  moral  character  and  aptness  for 
teaching.  So  far  as  these  are  now  concerned,  the  test  is 
a  dead  letter,  a  mere  farce.  A  few  solitary  examples  of 
exclusion  at  entrance  or  at  graduation  may  be  cited,  but 
these  are  the  great  exception  to  the  rule.  The  general 
principle  observed  is  to  consider  one  innocent  until  proved 
guilty,  and  thus  open  the  door  to  everybody. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  determine  academic 
and  professional  qual&catioos.  After  the  standard  has 
been  fixed,  little  personal  judgment  is  demanded.  The 
results  are  stated  definitely  in  black  and  white,  yea  or 
nay,  and  the  conclusions  cannot  well  be  challenged. 

In  estimating  personality  a  different  rule  must  prevail. 
This  is  largely  a  question  of  personal  judgment,  and  their 
opinions  differ  widely  at  times.  The  poin1»  on  which  a 
rating  is  to  be  made  should  be  clearly  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  the  examiners,  and  a  thoro  investigation  should  be 
made.  The  candidates  should  be  required  to  furnish  evi- 
dence, testimony  from  persons  of  repute,  who  can  speak 
from  a  personal  acquaintance  as  to  some  of  the  traits 
that  do  not  at  first  appear  on  the  surface, — health  and 
strength,  temperament,  energy  and  vitality,  aptness  for 
teaching,  patience  and  persistence,  tact,  wUI  power,  self- 
possession,  and  moral  character.  The  testimony  should 
be  definite  and  unequivocal. 

An  examining  board  naturally  shrinks  from  emphasiz- 
ing factors  which  are  merely  questions  of  individual 
judgment. 

This  is  inevitable,  and  it  behooves  the  examiners  to  be 
on  their  guard  lest  their  feelings  run  away  with  their 
judgment. 

In  treating  of  this  topic  there  are  two  dangers  to  be 
considered,  the  first  is  that  those  called  upon  to  express 
judgment  do  so  at  the  wrong  time,  thru  colored  glasses, 
the  personality  of  the  examiners  thus  working  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  examined,  and  in  the  second  place  there 
is  danger  that  mere  personal  preference  rather  than 
merit  dictate  the  selection.  The  first  named  objection 
may  be  met  by  having  on  the  licensing  board  only  men  of 
judicial  temperament,  men  who  will  give  due  weight  and 
a  fair  consideration  to  the  personal  qualities  in  individuals, 
men  who  will  not  allow  non-essentials,  to  overshadow  es- 
sentials and  assume  undue  prominence. 

The  second  danger  is  a  valid  one  and  not  easily  met. 
If  the  academic  and  professional  qualifications  are  to  be 
relegated  to  the  rear  and  mere  personal  preference  con- 
trol the  selection,  the  schools  must  suffer.  The  strong 
partisan,  the  warm  friend,  is  very  apt  to  ignore  superior 
qualifications  in  the  other  candidate  ;  he  is  strongly  preju- 


diced in  favor  of  his  one  friend  and  strives  to  bend  all  to 
his  views. 

The  great  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  all 
school  questions  is  that  the  schools  exist  solely  for  the 
young  people,  and  that  the  best  teachers  that  can  be  se- 
cured are  none  too  good.  A  mistake  in  the  selection  is 
vital. 


The  Problem  of  Discipline.* 

By  Gertrude  Edmund,  Lowell,  Mass. 

The  best  discipline  is  that  which  produces  the  natural 
development  of  the  ideal  within  the  nature  of  the  chfld. 
Such  development  depends  primarily  on  the  personality 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  influence  she  exerts  thru  the 
power  of  suggestion. 

Natural  aptitude  to  control  and  govern  ;  personal  mag- 
netism to  rivet  with  links  of  steel ;  the  power  to  express 
the  beautiful  impulses  and  noble  emotions  of  a  strong, 
steadfast  character — these  are  fundamental  factors. 

Pedagogy  has  been  defined  as  the  power  of  translating 
yourself  into  your  pupil's  exact  environment,  so  that  you 
may  be  able  to  think  with  his  mind,  to  experieilce  the 
thousand  and  one  embarrassments  under  which  his  strug- 
gling brain  labors  and  to  view  your  own  intuitional 
approaches  to  him  thru  his  eyes.  But  to  put  yourself 
in  his  place,  sympathetically,  scientifically,  habitually,  is 
the  simplest  hardest,  and  most  important  lesson  the  pro- 
f  essionsd  school  has  to  teach,  or  an  intending  teacher  to 
learn,  and  I  know  of  no  better  means  to  this  end  than 
the  training  in  dramatic  art,  and  the  study  of  childhood 
and  youth. 

Our  best  schools  of  acting  claim  that  personal  magnet- 
ism is  developed  thru  practice  in  reading  and  reciting 
such  literary  productions  as  require  strong  emotions  for 
their  portrayd.  Dramatic  art  teaches  pupils  to  become 
keen  students  of  life,  and  their  imaginations  are  trained 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  joy  and  pathos,  heights  and 
depths  of  that  humanity  they  are  to  interpret.  Pupils 
are  trained,  not  only  to  observe  the  slightest  detail  of 
expression,  but  to  reproduce  such  expression  thru  voice, 
face,  and  gesture. 

O,  the  power  of  the  human  voice  ! 

The  living  agent  of  the  soul,the  agent  of  the  imagination 
and  feeling,  as  well  as  of  thought.  To  the  student  of 
vocal  expression  every  note  in  nature  is  alive  with  sug. 
gestions.  In  every  wind  that  blows,  in  every  thunder  peal 
that  rolls,  in  every  laughing,  dancing  brook,  in  every 
storm-tossed  wave,  there  are  instructive  lessons. 

But  of  far  mora  value  than  the  voice,  in  the  discipline 
of  the  schQol,  is  the  powdr  of  facial  expression.  It  is 
with  the  countenance  we  supplicate,  we  threaten,  we 
soothe,  we  rouse,  we  rejoice,  we  mourn,  we  triumph,  we 
express  submission.  Thru  the  eyes  are  expressed,  with 
the  utmost  power,  joy,  grief,  anger,  love,  hatred,  affec- 
tion, pity,  contempt, — all  the  passions — all  the  emotions 
of  the  human  heart. 

The  time  is  coming  when  every  professional  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Col.  Parker,  and  organize  a  department  of  dramatic  art; 
when  the  systematic  study  of  children  will  constitute  a 
regular  part  of  the  normal  course  of  study ;  when  the 
child's  physical  and  moral  well-being  will  be  considered 
of  as  much  importance  as  his  intellectual  progress  in 
passing  from  grade  to  grade,  and  each  temperament  will 
be  dealt  with  according  to  its  nature ;  when  the  practice 
departments  of  our  professional  schools  will  be  so  organ- 
ized that  the  teacher  will  have  her  own  pupils  in  her  own 
room  to  manage  in  her  own  way  without  unnecessary  in- 
terference. 

For  if  you  take  away  the  opportunity  for  testing  the 
teacher's  ability  to  govern  a  school,  she  can  get  no 
growth  in  this  direction  and  you  have  failed  to  train  the 
teacher  in  that  which  is  most  essential  to  her  success 
and  usefulness,  and  without  knowing  it  you  may  turn 
out  upon  tb«  public  an  incompetent  teacher. 

*  Abstract  of  address  before  the  N.  £.  A. 
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To  stimulate  and  direet  energy  and  impulfle,  to  arouse 
and  develop  the  moral  elements,  to  get  into  sympathy 
with  the  children,  to  get  a  strong  hold  of  their  inner 
life  and  strengthen  the  moral  character  so  that  it  be- 
comes self-poised  and  self-controlled,  is  far  more  than 
ability  to  give  good  lessons.  This  can  be  done,  only 
when  the  harmony  without  arouses  the  harmony  within, 
when  deep  calleth  unto  deep. 

The  teacher,  who  would  inspire  and  raise  young  people 
to  higher  ideals  of  life,  enabling  them  to  see  the  good, 
true,  and  beautiful  in  life,  and  to  strive  for  it  because  it 
is  right,  and  not  thru  any  false  incentives,  must  possess 
the  warmth  and  magnetism  of  an  ardent  and  passionate 
soul. 

When  the  teacher  puts  something  of  her  actual  self 
into  the  task  that  is  set  before  her,  it  is  no  longer  a  task, 
it  is  a  joy — it  is  an  art— and  that  subtle  influence  enters 
into  the  life  of  every  child. 

The  profession  of  teaching,  more  than  any  other,  con- 
tains an  avenue  of  expression  for  the  spirit,  an  exif  for 
the  heavy,  struggling,  ambitious  human  heart — out  of  the 
pi^ison  house  of  silence  into  the  sunshine  of  fellowship. 

The  inner  spirit  of  the  child  must  first  be  roused  to 
self-freedom,  and  then  to  self-mastery. 

To  my  mind,  discipline  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
teacher's  individuality,  and  should  be  allowed  to  follow 
the  outlines  of  one's  peculiar  powers— it  should  furnish 
another  outlet  of  expression  for  the  spirit. 

The  stronger  the  teacher  the  more  spontaneity  will 
she  allow,  the  more  will  she  encourage  self-direction,  for 
if  self-government  be  the  whole  object  of  political  free- 
dom, then  self-control  is  the  legimate  primary  object  of  a 
chfld's  development. 

Discipline  should  in  no  way  repress  activity,  but  direct 
it  by  means  of  regulated  restraint.  Activity  we  must 
have,  for  without  it  there  would  be  nothing  to  discipline. 
As  teachers,  our  problem  is  to  tetain  the  immense  vital- 
ity of  children,  to  purify  it  by  admixture  of  higher  life 
qualities,  and  above  all,  to  keep  it  in  continuous  ex- 
pression. Set  the  chfld  to  do  what  you  think  it  can  do 
well  and  show  it  how.  Let  him  learn  self-control  in 
contributing  towards  results,  where  responsibility  may  be 
exacted  and  co-operation  is  a  necessity. 

Good  order,  a  necessity  in  every  school-room,  is  but 
the  merest  incident  in  the  series  of  steps  by  which  the 
child  learns  self-govei^nment. 

In  the  child's  earliest  years,  the  most  we  can  hope  to 
do  is  to  develop  a  habit  of  right  obedience  by  applying 
true  moral  stimuli,  and  requiring  obedience  to  them. 

This  basis  of  habit  is  what  we  have  to  work  with  when 
the  development  of  reason  proceeds,  and  the  child  learns 
that  above  him  is  the  law,  and  that  the  law  is  for  his 
good,  and  the  good  of  his  fellows  and  that  obedience  to 
that  law  must  be  absolute. 

To  bring  him  into  a  right  attitude  toward  this  law,  he 
must  first  be  taught  its  purpose  and  operation,  and  then 
led  to  adopt  it  voluntarily  as  the  rule  of  his  life. 

In  the  hands  of  a  capable  teacher,  the  so-called  self- 
government  plan  for  high  schools,  and  the  upper  grades 
of  the  grammar  schools,  is  not  only  practical,  but  to  rec- 
ognize students  as  citizens  of  the  school  community,  with 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  which  such 
citizenship  implies,  is  directly  in  the  line  with  our  repub- 
lican institutions. 

We  do  not  want  to  train  men  and  women,  who  will 
follow  the  cry  in  religion  or  politics,  but  men  and  women 
who  are  capable  of  holding  an  independent  opinion,  and 
of  voluntary  obedience  to  personal  conviction. 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  woman  thruout  the  ages, 
we  find  that  it  was  only  as  she  was  allowed  personal  free- 
dom, and  accorded  intellectual  training  that  she  became 
a  teacher  worthy  of  our  admiration. 

And  so  it  has  been  from  that  day  to  this.  Whenever 
we  find  women  thrown  into  the  current  of  contemporary 
thought,  their  brains  begin  to  work  to  the  same  tune  as 
their  neighbors. 

Wherever    freedom,  training,  and   responsibility  are 


given  them,  we  find  better  disciplined  minds,  increased 
strength  of  character,  more  perfect  teachers,  and  man- 
kind attaining  a  higher  stat^  of  civilization. 

"So  much  as  man  holds  woman  in  esteem^ 
Purely  or  basely  as  he  deals  with  love, 
So  much  is  his  regard  for  honor,  or 
So  little ;  Such  the  honor  he  receives ; 
Who  not  himself  respects,  honors  not  woman ; 
Who  does  not  honor  woman,  does  he  love? 
Who  knows  not  love,  can  he  know  honor  then? 
Who  knows  not  honor,  what  has  he  beside?  ** 

These  lessons  from  the  history  of  woman's  progress 
are  full  of  suggestions  for  tiiose,  who  would  develop 
in  our  young  men  and  women  a  stronger  personality, 
and  train  the  brighter  intellects  for  leadership  and  co-op- 
eration. 

A  teacher  fitted  to  grace  the  position  she  occupies, 
freedom,  responsibility  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  ideal  within  the 
nature  of  the  child,  and  are  the  chief  elements  in  our 
broader  ideas  of  school  life  and  discipline. 


Fundamentals  in  Child  Education/ 

By  Maria  Kraus-Boelte,  New  York. 

In  life  we  are  so  closely  connected,  so  dependent  upon 
each  other,  that  the  veiy  closeness  of  the  bond  makes  it 
hard  for  us  to  realize  this. 

In  nature  we  see  the  plant  depending  for  life  upon  the 
earth  below,  the  sun,  wind,  and  rain  above,  and  in  order 
to  produce  a  perfect  flower  each  one  of  its  parts  must  act 
according  to  the  fullest  power  it  possesses. 

We  see  very  few  perfect  flowers  or  trees  in  nature,  but     ^ 
we  see  enough  to  show  us  what  the  perfect  whole  might 
be. 

So  with  man.  This  idea  will  be  given  to  the  child  when 
he  is  held  to  do  a  certain  stttall  duty  within  his  power, 
making  the  child  feel  that  unless  he  does  his  work  he 
will  be  the  loser.  This  contains  the  lesson  of  interde^  « 
pendence  evinced  thruout  the  world.  The  right  under^ 
standing  of  this  relation  is  in  the  foundation  of  all  right 
living. 

The  kindergarten,  being  the  natural  sphere  of  develop- 
ment, aids  the  home  life,  enlarging  the  child's  horizon, 
preparing  him  for  school,  for  community  and  church  life 
in  the  truest  sense. 

Our  age,  with  its  wonderftll  discoveries,  inventions, 
and  rapid  rate  of  progress  in  all  directions,  will  demand 
much  from  the  men  and  women  of  the  new  centurv. 

The  child,  accordingly,  must  be  in  touch  with  his  new 
environments,  as  also  in  regard  to  human  relationships. 

Hence  the  child's  love  for  companionship  should  be 
properly  met,  and,  all  in  all,  a  most  essential  point  should 
never  be  left  out  of  view,  namely,  that  there  should  be 
continuity  in  his  training. 

The  true  aim  of  education  is  to  meet  as  far  as  possible 
all  the  natural  inclinations  of  a  child's  mind,  and  thru 
these  inclinations  to  offer  opportunities  and  aid  for  the 
proper  cultivation  and  growth  of  body  and  mind.  The 
Creator  has  endowed  them  with  these  inclinations  as  a 
means  of  assistance,  similar  to  the  seed  that  holds  with- 
in itself  the  substance  for  the  formation  of  the  rootlet 
and  sprout,  tendencies  which  are  alike  in  the  child  as  in 
the  seed  but  the  development  of  the  life  within.  The 
child  needs  all  the  advantages  for  his  development. 
Children  are  to  be  helped  in  learning  to  use  their  senses, 
calling  out  self-activity,  accustoming  them  to  habits  of 
attention,  and  thereby  sharpening  their  understanding. 

The  kindergarten  must  be  counted  among  the  most 
valuable  acquisitions  of  the  present  age  ;  tho  to  expect 
the  universal  improvement  of  the  world  from  this  insti- 
tution alone  would  be  folly.  The  salvation  of  the  world 
does  not  depend  upon  one  truths  one  thought,  or  one  act. 
Froebel  s  thought  must  live  and  thrive  as  well  in  the 
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family  and  in  the  school  as  in  the  kindergarten,  and  then 
only  we  will  be  able  to  speak  of  true  educational  improve- 
ment. 

The  truth  regarding  the  human  being  in  his  essence 
and  development,  must  find  its  application  in  the  art  and 
science  of  education. 

Proebel  gives  us  this  truth  in  his  system  of  chiJd-play; 
for  the  kindergarten  is  founded  upon  the  understanding 
of  the  human  essence. 

It  is  in  the  kindergarten,  in  child's  play,  where  the 
young  generation  is  to  be  fitted,  where  useful  helpfulness 
must  germinate. 

"  As  the  shoott  so  the  tree." 
"  As  the  child,  so  the  man." 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  psychological  investigar 
tions  and  studies  of  the  little  child,  which  have  to  begin 
with  his  birth.  The  child,  as  the  germ  of  man,  is  its  first 
object.  For  his  assistants,  Froebel  calls  upon  women 
''  to  learn  the  art  and  science  of  this  caUing.  In  his  view, 
the  renovated  and  sanctified  family  is  the  beginning  of 
the  renewal  of  society,  because  the  family  is  the  elemen- 
tary link  of  community,  church,  and  state. 

A  critic  as  unsentimental  as  Herbert  Spencer  lays 
down  the  law  that  all  education,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true, 
tends  to  become  play.  He  tests  all  methods  by  this  cri- 
terion—is it  "  task  work,"  or  is  it  to  the  child  "  as  good 
as  play"?  It  is  our  ignorance  of  child  nature,  our  pov- 
erty of  invention,  our  mechanicalness  of  method  which 
leave  learning  mere  work.  There  is  nothing  incompat- 
ible between  the  merry  play  of  the  nursery  and  the 
school  into  which  we  would  turn  him,  if  only  we  can  be 
cunning  enough  to  devise  a  subtle  illusion  wherein,  as 
the  children  think  they  -are  only  playing,  we  shall  see 
what  they  are  also  learning.  Leaving  them  their  free, 
spontaneous,  natural  impulses  of  playfulness,  we  may 
then  lead  these  impulses  up  into  a  system  which  shall, 
with  benign  subtiliiy,  unwittingly  to  the  children,  train 
them  into  the  most  valuable  of  powers,  fashion  them  into 
the  most  precious  of  habits,  open  within  them  the  deep- 
est springs  of  eternal  life.  Only  for  this  finest  and  divin- 
est  of  pedagogics  we  must,  as  the  Greatest  of  Teachers 
has  taught  us,  get  low  down  to  the  plane  of  the  little 
ones,  and  ourselves  become  as  children,  that  we 'may 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 


Electives  in  the  High  School/ 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  SHOULD  A  PUPIL  BE  ALLOWED  TO  CHOOSE 
HIS  STUDIES? 

By  PRIN.  Wm.  J.  S.  Bryan,  St.  Louis  High  School. 

The  problem  of  the  best  courses  of  study  has  received 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  educators  everywhere.  Psy- 
chology has  been  invoked  to  reveal  the  secret,  and  experi- 
ence has  been  questioned  as  to  the  results  attained  by 
the  pursuit  of  different  studies  and  combinations  of  stud- 
ies. The  suggestions  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  have  commanded  attention.  The  lines  of  progress 
indicated  in  that  report  should  be  followed.  Progress  is 
made  by  using  the  outposts  of  the  present  as  a  basis  for 
further  incursions. 

The  limit  of  choice  established  must  depend  upon  the 
objects  of  secondary  education,  the  educational  vakes  of 
the  several  studies,  the  knowledge  of  these  values,  the 
existing  conditions,  and  the  advantage  to  be  secured. 

The  objects  of  secondary  education  are  vaguely  com- 
prehended by  pupils,  parents,  and  even  teachers.  The 
function  of  the  high  school  is  to  engage  the  energies  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  passed  the  grammar  school 
grade,  in  the  mastery  of  more  advanced  studies,  which 
will  discipline  their  several  faculties,  develop  their  indi- 
vidual powers,  give  them  a  general  survey  of  the  inviting 
fields  of  knowledge  and  effort,  furnish  them  with  tools 
and  motive  power  to  extend  their  conquest  of  the  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  universe,  withal  to  excite  in  them  an 
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insatiable  thirst,  an  undying  love  for  the  true,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  good.  This,  however,  it  not  the  only  view 
taken  of  the  function  of  the  high  school. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  educational  values  of  the  sev- 
eral studies  must  be  derived  from  personal  observation, 
from  the  history  of  education,  and  from  psychology.  The 
necessity  for  five  co-ordinate  groups  of  study  has  been 
stated  clearly  and  succinctly  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris. 
This  determines  the  general  lines  of  a  course  of  study. 
A  complete  view  of  the  field  of  human  knowledge 
may  be  secured  by  a  study  of  man  in  his  two-fold  char- 
acter and  of  nature  in  her  two  phases.  The  crucial  test 
of  a  system  of  education  is  the  world  view  it  gives.  Logi- 
cal judgment  by  the  people  in  the  matter  of  educatioiud 
values  is  prevented  by  lack  of  information,  but  their  ex- 
cellent quality  of  common  sense  leads  them  to  leave  the 
decision  with  those  who  should  know.  Tho  at  tinoies  the 
public  is  misled  in  its  choice  of  studies,  the  relative  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  secondary  schools  who  are  pursuing  the 
several  branches  offered  make  the  outloek  very  encoura- 
ging. 

Choice  without  power  to  discriminate  is  unreasonable. 
Pupils  do  not  know  enough  about  themselves  or  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  study  to  make  a  selection.  Perfect  free- 
dom of  selection  is  impracticable.  The  claim  that  inter- 
rest  in  the  work  is  dependent  upon  freedom  of  choice 
of  studies  is  not  well  founded.  Selection  of  teachers,  not 
selection  of  studies  is  the  need  of  the  hour. 

A  proper  consideration  of  the  individuality  of  pupils 
suggests  the  selection  of  studies  by  pupils  under  the  di- 
rection of  teachers  of  mature  judgment  and  within  the 
limitations  described  by  the  functions  of  secondary 
schools  and  the  fiv&>f  old  character  of  human  knowledge. 
This  freedom  of  choice  with  adjustment  of  burdens  to 
strength  and  actual  needs  of  pupils  would  seem  to  be  all 
that  is  desirable  or  practicable. 

The  weakness  of  chOd  training  to-day  is  the  sentimen- 
tality that  exalts  the  untrained  will  of  the  child  above  the 
judgment  and  reason  of  parents  and  teachers,  and  thus 
leaves  the  child  a  creature  of  desire  instead  of  forming 
within  him  a  sense  of  obligation. 


Teaching  Deaf-Mutes. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  INSnTUTION  AT  MOUNT  AIRY  IN 
CHANGING  FROM  SIGN  SPEECH  TO  THE  ORAL  METHOD.* 

By  SUPT.  A.  L.  E.  Cbouteb,  LL.D. 

.  From  1820  to  1870  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  employed  the  sign  or  French  method, 
signs  being  the  basis  of  all  mental  development  and  the 
principal  means  of  communication.  In  1870  articulation 
teaching  was  introduced,  from  thirty  to  forty-five  min- 
utes' instruction  daily  being  given  by  a  special  teacher 
to  such  pupils  as  it  was  thought  might  be  able  to  learn 
to  speak  and  read  the  lips,  the  rest  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  instruction  by  signs.  Experience  demons- 
trated the  impossibility  of  securing  the  desired  results 
under  this  method,  and  in  1881  there  was  opened  a 
branch  school  where  instruction  was  given  by  ond  meth- 
ods exclusively.  At  the  same  time  two  oral  classes  were 
formed  in  the  main  institution,  the  pupQs  of  which  were 
taught  by  oral  methods  but  were  permitted  to  mingle 
freely  with  the  sign-taught  pupils  out  of  school.  Prac- 
tically all  approved  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf 
were  then  in  operation  under  the  observation  of  the  same 
officers,  by  whom  comparative  tests  were  made  at  stated 
intervals. 

In  no  instance  were  orally-taught  pupils  found  inferior 
to  the  manually  taught,  and  their  progress  in  language 
was  notably  better.  The  work  under  separate  oral  in- 
struction was  found  to  be  greatly  superior  to  that  done 
in  the  oral  classes  whose  pupfls  were  allowed  to  mingle 
with  manual  pupils.  The  speech  and  lip-reading  of  the 
half-hour  articulation  classes  was  less  and  less  satisfac- 
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tory  the  longw  it  was  compared  with  ^that  of  pupils 
taught  by  purely  oral  methods,  and  such  instruction  was 
finaUy  discontinued  in  1888.  On  the  removd  of  the 
school  to  Mt.  Airy  in  189%  the  two  oral  classes  of  the 
main  institution  were  merged  with  those  from  the  Oral 
Branch,  and  since  then  oidy  two  methods  have  been  em- 
ployed, the  pure  oral  and  the  pure  manual. 

The  oral  method  has  woii  its  way  in  competition  with 
the  manual  by  sheer  force  of  merit,  so  that  since  the 
establishment  of  the  separate  oral  department  in  1881, 
when  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  were  under  manual  instruc- 
tion and  only  a  little  over  ten  per  cent,  under  oral,  the 
conditions  have  gradually  reversed  themselves  until  the 
enrollment  for  1899  showed  over  ninety  per  cent,  in  the 
oral  department  and  less  than  ten  per  cent,  in  the  manual. 
Since  1892,  only  20  of  the  493  pupils  entered  under  oral 
instruction  have  had  to  be  tiransf  erred  to  the  manual  de- 
pai^ment  because  of  inability  to  learn  by  speech  meth- 
ods, and  their  subsequent  progress  has  proved  that  their 
failure  was  due  not  to  the  method  but  to  defective  men- 
tal powers. 

After  twenty  years'  experimentation  with  and  compar- 
ison of  methods  the  school  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  proper  oral  methods — meaning  the  use  of 
speech  and  speech-reading,  writing,  pictures,  and  the 
free  use  of  books— are  fully  adequate  to  the  best  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  and  that  when  a  deaf  child  cannot  be 
so  educated  it  is  useless  to  hope  for  any  marked  success 
under  any  other  method. 


The  Nature  of  Mental  Development.* 

By  Prop.  Charles  H.  Judd,  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York 
University. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted,  in  any  degree,  with  the  edu- 
cational literature  of  the  day,  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  eagerness  that  the  teachers  of  this  country 
have  shown  in  taking  up  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and 
attempting  to  apply  it  to  the  problems  of  school  life. 
Indeed  the  pedagogical  world  is  only  one  of  the 
sphered  of  thought  and  action  in  which  the  doctrine 
in  question  has  created  a  profound  impression.  The  his- 
torians of  thought  in  all  departments  are  already  begin- 
ning to  write  it  down  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
characteristic  intellectual  achievements  of  this  age  that 
the  doctrine  of  progressive  development  has  found  such 
wide  acceptance  and  has,  at  least  in  some  of  its  special 
aspects,  been  definitely  formulated. 

There  is,  however,  in  periods  of  devotion  to  new  and 
prominent  ideas,  such  as  this  to  which  we  have  referred, 
great  danger  that  many  will  be  carried  along  by  the  wave 
of  intellectual  enthusiasm  and  will  be  led  to  accept  a  word 
or  £fymbol,  because  it  is  popular,  without  waiting  to  gain 
any  full  or  adequate  comprehension  of  the  real  truth  that 
lies  back  of  the  word.  If  the  mistake  of  accepting  the 
symbol,  and  not  the  reality,  is  committed,  evil  conse- 
quences will  soon  begin  to  show  themselves  in  false  ap- 
plications and  in  a  general  failure  to  work  out  the  advan- 
tages which  might  have  been  gained  from  an  intelligent 
and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  principle. 

Such  evidences  of  a  failure  to  understand  evolution 
are  not  far  to  seek.  It  shall  not,  however,  be  our  business 
at  th&  time  to  point  out  any  of  the  false  applications  of 
the  doctrine  which  have  been  made  in  educational  theory 
or  practice.  It  is,  unfortunately,  too  true  that  such 
false  applications  exist,  and  by  their  existence  attest  the 
failure  of  some  to  comprehend  fully  the  principle  with 
which  they  deal.  Our  task  shall  be  rather  to  illustrate 
the  unexhausted  possibilities  of  this  doctrine  by  calling  at- 
tention to  a  positive  phase  of  the  subject.  We  shall  at- 
tempt to  indicate  the  general  direction  in  which  the  most 
productive  recent  studies  of  mental  development  have  led, 
and  to  draw  from  the  psychological  conclusions  thus 
reached  some  of  the  practical  inferences  which  should 
guide  teachers  in  the  conduct  of  their  work  with  growing 
minds. 

*Paper  read  before  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Associatioo. 


The  best  line  of  approach  to  the  main  subject  of  our  dis- 
cussion will  be  to  say  i^word  in  definition  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  terms  ^^  study  of  mental  development."  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  the  only  period  of 
mental  life  which  can  properly  be  spoken  of  as  a 
period  of  development,  is  that  thru  which  the  indi- 
vidual passes  in  infancy  and  childhood.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  each  one  of  us  is  passing  daily  and  hourly  thru  a  pro- 
cess of  mental  development.  This  development  may  be 
in  one  direction  or  in  another,  but  it  is  surely  going  on. 
The  only  reason  that  we  do  not  see  this  fact  is  that  we  are 
accustomed  in  the  mental,  as  in  the  material  universe,  to 
make  our  own  world  the  center  of  all  movement,  and  to 
attribute  any  apparent  change  in  relative  position  to  oth- 
ers rather  than  to  ourselves.  The  truth  is,  we  are  con- 
stantly in  movement,  mentally  as  well  as  physicaUy,  only 
in  the  mental  world  movement  is  of  the  type  which  we 
call  development. 

If  then,  all  stages  of  human  mental  life  are  stages  of 
growth  in  some  direction,  it  is  obvious  at  once  that  a  ra- 
tional study  of  mental  development  cannot  confine  itself 
to  any  single  period.  The  best  form  of  child  study  is 
that  which  studies  the  infant  and  the  child,  not  merely 
as  he  is,  but  with  full  and  conscious  reference  to  that 
which  he  is  to  become  in  all  the  later  stages  of  his  pro- 
gress. In  other  words,  child-study  in  the  narrow  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  sometimes  used,  is  only  one  chapter 
in  the  great  volume  that  treats  of  man's  whole  life.  And 
a  little  reflection  will  show  even  the  superficial  thinker 
that  this  one  chapter  can  have  meaning  and  importance 
only  when  it  is  read  in  connection  with  the  rest.  Or  to 
drop  the  figure  and  speak  plainly,  child-study  cannot  be 
put  on  a  sound  basis  until  we  learn  to  study  children  by 
comparison  and  contrast  with  adults. 

I  have  used  the  terms  comparison  and  contrast  advis- 
edly, with  a  distinct  view  of  preparing  the  way  for  the 
exposition  of  the  line  of  thought  which  it  is  our  aim  to 
defend  and  explain,  and  wjych  we  shall  use  as  the  foun- 
dation for  such  practical  discussions  as  we  may  under- 
take. Let  us  repeat,  then,  the  assercion  that  a  rational 
child-study  must  compare  and  contrast  those  minds 
with  which  it  is  most  directly  concerned  with  minds 
that  are  at  other  stages  of  development.  Com- 
parison is  necessary  to  make  possible  the  discovery  o^ 
those  general  principles  of  development*  which  manifest 
themselves  in  like  form  wherever  minds  are  undergoing 
progressive  change.  Comparison  of  this  kind  will  bring 
out  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  fundamental  similar- 
ities between  the  modes  of  development  of  adult  and 
child  minds.  -Contrast,  on  the  other  hand,  is  just  as  nec- 
essary as  comparison,  for  it  is  a  fact  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  the  student  of  mental  development  that  the  mind 
of  the  child  and  the  mind  of  the  adult  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  the  particular  facts  which  they  present  to  the 
observer  during  the  course  of  their  respective  develop- 
ments. 

Let  us  see  how  (hese  two  statements  of  similarity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  difference  on  the  other,  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  each  other.  First,  we  turn  to  some  of  the  facts 
that  go  to'  show  tjhe  characteristic  similarities  between 
adult  and  child  development.  The  facts  of  adult  experi- 
ence are  the  ones  which  can  be  most  directly  studied, 
and  the  ones  which  will  throw  the  most  light,  and  it  may 
be  added,  the  safest  light,  on  the  nature  of  the  process 
by  which  the  mind  develops.  Let  us  take  the  common 
experience  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  stranger.  This 
is  one  of  the  lesser  cycles  of  development  thru  which  we 
are  constantly  passing.  The  first  time  you  meet  a 
stranger  you  learn  his  name,  and  are  impressed  with  some 
of  the  most  salient  facts  of  his  manner  and  appearance. 
The  characteristics  of  the  crude  idea  which  you  thus 
form  are  as  follows  :  The  factors  entering  into  the  idea 
are  vague  and  few  in  number  ;  there  is  an  almost  total 
lack  of  coherence  and  arrangement  among  these  factors ; 
and,  finally,  the  larger  number  of  the  present  and  possi- 
ble sensory  experiences  are  wholly  unattended  to  because 
of  their  iinfamiliarity,  and  because  of  the  absence  of 
recognized  relations.     The  second  time  you  meet  your 
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acquaintance  the  old  factors  which  entered  into  the  first 
idea  are  revived,  partially  or  fully,  in  memory,  and  thus 
become  again  parts  of  the  present  idea.  These  old  fac- 
tors are,  however,  still  relative,  unorganized,  and  incoher- 
ent as  before.  But  the  idea  is  not,  on  the  occasion  of 
this  second  meeting,  merely  what  it  was  before.  In  the 
first  place,  new  factors  are  added  to  those  recalled  from 
the  first  experience.  And,  secondly,  another  change — 
one  of  vastly  more  importance  for  mental  development 
than  the  mere  addition  of  new  factors — also  begins  to 
show  itself.  This  change  consists  in  the  more  complete 
organization  of  the  factors  into  a  unitary  idea.  Fusion 
or  synthesis  are  the  technical  terms  for  this  fact.  As 
the  fusion  or  synthesis  proceeds,  the  idea  begins  to  as- 
sume a  kind  of  solidarily  and  unity  which  the  separate 
elements  of  experience  in  the  relatively  unorganized  state 
did  not  possess. 

The  indications  of  development  are,  then,  greater  fullness 
of  factors  in  the  idea,  and  more  complete  fusion  of  these 
factors.  The  former  characteristic  of  developed  ideas  has 
frequently  been  emphasized  and  our  educational  practices 
show  that  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  enrich- 
ing ideas  with  as  many  experiences  as  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  enough  has  been  said  about  the  closer 
and  closer  f urion  of  elements  which  always  characterizes 
developed  mental  states.  Indeed,  we  may  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  this  fact  of  organization  within  ideas  has 
been  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  result  has  been  a 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  developed  ideas, 
which  is  quite  at  variance  with  easily  observable  facts. 
Psychological  studies  of  the  process  of  ideation  have  fre- 
quently, l^n  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  richest  ideas 
and  the  most  highly  developed,  are  those  which  contain 
the  largest  number  of  elements.  Now  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  richest  idea  is  that  which  has  been  built  up  on 
the  basis  of  the  largest  experience,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
true  that  all  the  experiences  which  have  contributed  to 
the  fullness  of  such  an  idea  are  explicitly  expressed  every 
time  that  the  idea  comes  into  the  mind.  Thus,  to  be^ 
concrete  again,  after  you  have  met  your  acquaintance 
three  or  four,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  your  idea 
is  undoubtedly  richer  and  fuller,  but  not  in  the  sense 
that  each  time  you  see  him  you  recall  more  and  more 
faots  about  him.  As  a  matter  of  observable  experience, 
the  better  you  become  acquainted  with  a  person  the  less 
you  explicitly  recall  when  you  encounter  him.  Your  at- 
titude is  one  of  recognition  rather  than  memory.  You 
feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  into  the  past  for  in- 
formation, the  present  is  sufficient ;  the  present  is  filled 
with  the  richness  of  t&e  past,  but  without  any  explicit  re- 
vival of  that  past.  This  stage  of  immediate  recognition 
is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  mastery  of  the  situation, 
of  perfect  adjustment  It  is  agreeable  and  free  from  any 
feeling  of  effort  just  because  it  makes  possible  free  at- 
'  tention  to  the  present  without  any  necessity  of  recalling 
the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  one  to  have  the  as- 
surance that  comes  from  a  fund  of  experience  which  is 
felt  to  be  stored  up  in  some  form  or  other,  but  which  is 
so  transformed  in  the  process  of  being  stored  up  that  it 
is  not  a  hindrance  because  of  its  bulk,  but  rather  an  aid  be- 
cause of  the  compact  and  readily  usable  condition  into 
which  it  has  been  organized  by  experience. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  student  of  mental 
development  should  come  to  recognize  the  existence  and 
character  of  this  final  stage  of  every  process  of  mental 
development.  For  want  of  a  better  term  we  shall  speak 
of  this  stage  as  that  of  recognition.  A  state  of  recog- 
nition contains,  to  be  sure,  the  past  experiences  which 
are  the  bases  of  familiarity,  but  it  contains  these  experi- 
ences in  a  transformed  condition. 

Take  another  illustration  of  this  general  fact.  Sup- 
pose that  one  is  learning  the  meaning  of  a  new  word.  At 
first,  one  must  laboriously  connect  with  the  written  or 
spoken  syllables,  the  ideas  that  will  interpret  them.  The 
interpreting  factors  are  few,  difficult- to  hold  together; 
and  they  must  constantly  be  supplemented  from  memory 
or  from  new  experiences.  But  the  time  comes,  if  one 
continues  to  see  and  use  the  word,  when  all  this  changes. 


The  spoken  or  written  word  will  ultimately  be  so  familiar 
that  when  it  is  presented  to  the  mind  its  meaning  is  in- 
stantly apprehended.  This  apprehension  of  the  meaning 
is  something  quite  different  from  the  revival  of  a  train 
of  interpreting  factors.  The  ideas  which  I  have,  for 
example,  when  some  one  says  'man  is  a  rational  animal, 
cannot  be  described  as  vast  trains  of  images  nor  as  pale 
ghostly  groups  of  present  or  revived  experiences.  What 
I  do  have  is  a  succession  of  definite,  familiar  ideas,  which 
contain  in  some  form  my  epitomized  experienced^ with  men 
and  with  rational  beings,  but  they  contain  those  experi- 
ences in  a  modified,  compact,  and  economical  form. 

Let  us  use  an  illustration  from  the  physical  world  to 
help  in  making  this  clear.  We  are  told  that  a  violin  which 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  gives  richer  and  ful- 
ler tones  than  an  unseasoned  instrument.  This  change 
in  the  character  of  the  instrument  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
due  to  the  storing  up  of  the  tones  called  forth  by  the 
skilled  musician.  But  these  tones  are  not  stored  up  in 
the  original  form  in  which  they  were  presented,  that  is, 
as  tones  ;  they  are  stored  up  only  in  the  changes  which 
they  have  wrought  in  the  very  fiber  of  the  wood  that  has 
time  and  time  again  been  thrown  into  sympathetic  vibra- 
tions. The  tones  themselves  have  long  since  disappeared 
entirely,  but  the  transformation  produced  thru  the  sym- 
pathetic vibrations  which  they  have  induced,  remains,  and 
no  later  sound  can  be  produced  on  that  instrument  with- 
out being  to  some  extent  modified  by  those  past  tones. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  sense  in  which  the  tones  are  pres- 
ent, but  they  are  present  only  in  their  transformed  cha- 
racter. So  it  is  with  experiences  in  the  mind,  they  may 
infiuence  the  character  of  our  conscious  states  long  after 
they  have  passed  out  of  memory.  The  present  influence 
of  the  past  will  then  be  due,  not  to  the  factor  itself,  but 
to  the  change  which  it  has  produced  in  mental  organiza- 
tion. The  change  thus  produced  may  very  properly  be 
spoken  of  as  a  record  of  the  past  factor,  but  the  chief 
value  of  this  record  is  not  in  the  mere  fact  that  it  brings 
the  earlier  experience  into  the  present  situation,  so  much 
as  it  is  in  the  fact  that  it  presents  that  earlier  experience 
in  a  much  more  usable  and  economical  form..  The  es- 
sence of  the  past  has  been  extracted  and  is  now  available 
for  immediate  and  unencumbered  application  to  the  pres- 
ent. Mental  life  has  progressed  by  the  change  which  has 
been  effected  in  this  kind  of  organization. 

We  have  missed  a  great  deal  in  our  psychology  and 
pedagogy  by  failing  to  recognize  this  obvious  fact  that 
mental  development  means  a  change  in  the  essential 
character  of  mental  processes.  We  have  been  too  often  ' 
in  the  habit  of  assuming  that  mental  growth  is  a  kind  of 
process  of  addition  in  which  the  mind  is  merely  to  store 
up  more  and  more  facts  and  retain  them.  But  how  often 
it  has  appeared  in  the  educational  world  that  that  mind 
has  not  grown  which  is  merely  a  storehouse  of  unassim- 
ilated  experiences.  I  remember  a  remark  made  once  by 
a  teacher  of  mine  in  physiology.  "Food,"  he  said,  "taken 
into  the  alimentary  canal  is  in  no  proper  sense  a  part  of 
the  body  until  it  is  digested.  So  long  as  it  is  unassimi- 
lated  it  is  foreign  matter  as  much  as  if  it  were  in  your 
pocket."  And  I  take  it  the  same  is  true  of  ideas,  unless 
they  are  made  a  part  of  mental  organization  by  a  process 
of  fusion  and  synthesis  they  might  as  well  be  in  one's 
pockets. 

Ideas  are  valuable  for  advanced  mental  life  only  when 
they  have  been  integrated  into  mental  attitudes  and  com- 
plex modes  of  thought,  in  which  their  original  separate- 
ness  and  incoherency  have  given  place  to  complete  organi- 
zation. Storing  up  of  ideas,  or  memory  as  a  process  of 
mere  retention  without  modification,  is  not  an  end  of 
mental  growth,  it  is  merely  a  preliminary  stage  of  devel- 
opment. And  an  educational  system  which  has  memory 
tests  for  its  mode  of  examination  is  defective  at  its  very 
foundation.  Spencer  has  put  the  matter  thus : — "  Mem- 
ory, then,  pertains  to  that  class  of  psychical  states  which 
are  in  process  of  being  organized.  It  continues  so  long 
as  the  organizing  of  them  continues,  and  disappears  when 
the  organization  of  them  is  complete."  (Princ.  of  Psych. 
Vol.  1.,  page  452.) 
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In  tenns  of  our  discussion,  this  statement  of  Spencer 
means  that  the  final  stage  of  a  mental  process  will  differ 
essentially  from  the  preliminary  stages.  For,  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages  the  factors  must  all  be  presented  time 
and  time  again  in  a  form  similar  to  that  in  which  they 
first  appeared.  When  organization  is  complete,  however, 
the  factors  are  no  longer  required  in  their  original  form ; 
they  must  be  changed.  The  result  is  that  in  the  final 
stage  of  development  the  influence  of  these  elements  of  ex- 
perience is  felt,  but  the  elements  themselves  do  not  ap- 
pear. 

Another  comparison  may  be  used.  The  early  stages 
of  an  idea  may  be  compared  to  the  stage  of  barter  in 
commerce.  In  barter  values  must  be  represented  by  the 
objects  themselves.  Every  time  a  transaction  takes 
place  the  real  objects  must  be  brought  out  and  handled. 
As  social  evolution  goes  on  values  come  to  be  repre> 
sented  by  currency,  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  stands  for 
and  represents  these  values,  but  does  it  in  a  more  econ- 
omical form  than  by  producing  the  objectsi  themselves. 
This  comparison  might  be  worked  out  in  great  detail ;  it 
is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  however,  if  we  can 
make  it  suggest  the  principle  of  mental  growth  that  men- 
tal values  come,  thru  mental  development,  to  be  repre- 
sented in  ideas,  rather  than  continue  to  be  fully  expressed 
as  they  were  in  the  beginning. 

Let  us  now  take  an  illustration  from  the  life  of  the 
child  in  order  to  show  that  the  same  general  principle  of 
mental  development  obtains  there.  Take  the  old  illus- 
tration of  the  finger  burned  in  the  flame.  The  first  ex- 
perience of  the  child  is  as  follows :  A  visual  image  pre- 
sents itself  to  his  mind  ;  this  arouses  the  desire  to  seize 
the  flame.  The  movement  of  grasping  is  made,  with  the 
result  that  a  new  and  sharp  impression  of  pain  is  re- 
ceived. The  hand  is  now  suddenly  withdrawn.  The 
.  second  experience,  we  are  told,  is  of  the  same  type.  The 
only  difference  is  that  here  some  of  the  factors  are  mem- 
ory factors  rather  than  real  experiences.  The  second 
case  may  be  described  thus :  image,  desire,  movement 
towards  the  flame,  memory  of  pain,  and  withdrawal  of 
the  hand  before  the  real  pain  is  inflicted.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  true  description  of  the  second  experience. 
The  mistake  too  often  committed  is  of  holding  to  this 
formula  for  all  later  cases  of  that  individual's  experience 
with  flames.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  later  stages  of 
mental  development  are  not  to  be  explained  on  this 
formula.  Take  your  own  experience  with  flames,  for  this 
may  properly  be  studied  as  the  final  stage  of  a  develop- 
ment such  as  we  have  been  describing.  Do  you,  when 
you  see  flames,  wish  to  seize  them,  think  of  the  pain  that 
would  result,  and  then  suddenly  draw  back  the  hand  ? 
Not  at  all.  You  simply  do  not  have  any  desire  to  take 
hold  of  the  flame  when  you  see  it..  That  is,  the  whole 
experience  has  been  so  condensed  that  you  pass  from  the 
first  stage  of  seeing  to  the  last  stage  of  keeping  away 
from  the  flame,  without  any  intermediate  stages  whatso- 
ever. In  other  words,  that  whole  chain  of  development 
has  resulted  in  a  mentol  process  and  attitude  of  immedi- 
ate recognition  in  which  no  memory  is  involved,  but  in 
which,  nevertheless,  all  past  experience  is  epitomized. 
And  if  one  will  consider  for  a  moment,  he  will  see  that 
this  is  just  what  mental  development  means.  Mental  de- 
velopment aims  at  economy  and  directness.  We  see  in 
all  of  the  illustrations  the  way  in  which  this  economy  has 
been  effected.  It  is  thru  closer  and  closer  synthesis. 
The  student  who  overlooks  this  phase  of  mental  develop- 
ment has  lost  the  true  meaning  of  the  faets. 

If  all  mental  development  is  a  change  and  intregation 
of  ideas,  we  see  at  once  that  we  are  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  minds  of  children  must  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  adults.  For  adult  ideas  are  always 
the  results  of  manifold  processes  of  mental  development, 
and  in  so  far  as  they  represent  development  from  their 
original  forms  they  must  at  the  same  time  represent 
changes  in  nature  from  these  original  forms.  To  be  sure 
adult  ideas  may  be  the  starting  points  for  new  series  of 
developments.  The  later  stages  of  such  more  and 
more  highly  developed  ideas  will  then  represent  new 


forms  of  change,  and  in  this  general  principle  of  prog- 
ress adult  minds  will  be  comparable  to  children's  minds. 
But  the  similarity  holds  only  for  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment, not  for  the  particular  facts  of  any  given  group  of 
ideas.  I  know  of  no  more  urgent  need  in  the  pedagogi- 
cal psychology  of  to-day  than  the  need  of  a  clearer  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  child's  mental  life  is  at  an  en- 
tirely different  level  than  that  of  the  adult. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  principle  for 
the  practical  teacher.  A  great  deal  is  being  said  these 
days  about  the  value  of  teaching  children  to  read  by 
teaching  them  to  recognize  words  as  single  wholes  rather 
than  as  groups  of  letters.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
adult  mind  undoubtedly  reads  by  grasping  words  as 
wholes  rather  than  by  attending  to  each  individual 
letter.  Then,  too,  the  success  of  the  word  method  in 
teaching  children  to  read  very  early  in  school  life,  has 
led  its  advocates  to  the  over-sanguine  conclusion  that 
the  child  has,  by  this  method,  come  rapidly  and  with- 
out effort,  into  the  possession  of  all  that  the  adult 
has.  But  if  the  study  of  mental  development  has  shown 
anything,  it  has  certainly  shown  that  it  is  not  true 
that  the  mental  state  of  the  adult  and  of  the  child 
are  directly  comparable  in  these  cases.  The  adult  when 
he  reads  a  word  as  a  single  whole  is  at  the  end  of  a  long 
process  of  mental  development.  The  apparent  simplicity 
of  his  mental  process  is  due  to  its  unita^  and  immediate 
character.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  process  is  not  simple, 
the  elements  are  presented,  but  not  as  separate  elements. 
They  are  presented  as  elements  whi6h,  thru  long  training 
in  the  processes  of  combination,  are  rapidly  and  economi- 
cally fused  into  a.  complex  whole.  The  process  may  be 
compared  to  a  musician's  treatment  of  a  group  of  notes. 
Each  note  is  recognized,  but  not  separately.  The  single 
element  is  recognized  as  part  of  a  chord  and  the  whole 
group  can  be  apprehended  and  executed  instantly  and 
correctly.  The  adult  habit  of  reading  by  words  is  a  pro- 
duct of  laborious  efforts  of  sy&thesis.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  child  begins  by  reading  words  rather  than  let- 
ters, we  have  a  case  in  which  the  elements  are  not  first 
clearly  brought  out  and  then  synthesized  with  each  other. 
This  fact  shows  itself  in  the  inability  of  children  trained 
exclusively  by  this  method  to  spell,  and  in  their  inability 
to  be  independent  when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  a  large 
number  of  words  which  are  similar  in  appearance.  Please 
note  that  I  am  not  saying  that  the  child's  word  reading 
may  not  be  made  a  basis  for  analysis  into  elements,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reconstructive  synthesis  of  the  elements  thus 
obtained  by  analysis.  And  note  also  that  I  am  not  saying 
that  this  may  not  be  the  best  method  of  work — for  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is.  What  I  do  say  is  that  the 
child  cannot  see  words  as  single  wholes  and  do  it  as  the 
trained  adult  does  it,  until  he  has,  at  some  stage  of  his 
study,  learned  to  recognize  letters  and  to  fuse  them  into 
words.  The  facts  are,  that  the  adulf  s  ability  in  this  di- 
rection is  a  product,  an  end  of  development,  not  a  first 
step.  And  be  who  would  understand  the  child's  mental 
processes  must  study  them  by  contrast,  not  alone  by  com- 
parison with  adult  mental  processes. 

Again  let  .us  consider  for  a  moment  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  kind  of  knowledge  gained  by 
children  who  have  been  taught  numbers  by  some  of  the 
newer  methods  and  the  knowledge  of  numbers  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  for  in  adults.  No  one,  I  think, 
who  has  observed  children  that  have  been  trained  by 
means  of  Superintendent  Spoor's  blocks  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  at  first  sight  with  the  mental  agility  and  dex- 
terity with  which  these  children  manipulate  certain  num- 
ber relations,  especially  fractions.  When  one  sees  such 
apparent  mastery  of  number  relations,  one  stands  aston- 
ished at  the  seeming  advantages  of  this  method  over 
others.  And  here  again,  in  sp^Jcing  on  the  psychology 
of  the  processes  observed  in  these  children,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  pass  judgment  on  the  comparative  value  of 
this  method,  tho  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  stating  that  I 
regard  the  method  as  of  much  value.  The  fact  which  is 
of  importance  for  us  here  is  that  the  knowledge  which 

(Continued  on  page  96.) 
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Cl)e  ^cljool  Journal, 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  July  28,  1900. 

Henry  Barnard. 

In  the  death  of  Henry  Barnard  the  American  common 
school  loses  a  staunch  friend.  Excepting  Horace  Mann, 
whose  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  public  education 
Dr.  Barnard  supported  with  his  whole  strength  and  in- 
fluence, the  world  has  seen  no  greater,  no  more  consist- 
ent advocate  of  the  principle  of  universal  education  of 
the  people  in  common  schools  free  to  all.  Considering 
the  state  of  public  opinion  at  the  beginning  of  his  edu- 
cational career  and  taking  into  account  his  social  train- 
ing and  native  environment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  and  the  completeness  of  his 
consecration  to  the  idea  upon  whose  full  realization  he 
built  his  fondest  hopes  for  the  future  of  his  country. 


HENRY    BARNARD 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  he  was  neither  an  original  thinker 
nor  a  fiery  reformer  ;  he  was  a  devoted,  thoughtful  stu- 
dent of  education,  filled  with  the  desire  to  communicate 
to  others  and  introduce  in  practice  what  he  had  found 
to  be  of  value  and  calculated  to  rationalize  the  training 
of  the  young  in  the  schools,  and  to  elevate  teaching  to 
the  rank  of  a  profession.  Inspiring  fearlessness,  earnest 
persistence  and  tact  were  the  means  by  which  he  carried 
his  points  and  won  glorious  victories  for  the  cause  to 
which  he  gave  his  life  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
sacrificed  a  considerable  fortune,  leaving  himself  almost 
without  the  means  of  subsistence  in  his  declining  years. 
He  combined  the  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  Comenius 
with  the  quiet,  but  firm  persistency  of  Locke,  the  refine- 
ment and  rational  conservatism  of  Thomas  Arnold  and 
the  consecrated  devotion  of  Father  PestaJozzi. 

Henry  Barnard  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  saw 


him  in  the  dignity  of  age,  with  a  mind  well  preserved 
and  vigorous,  and  a  humbleness  and  sweetness  of  spirit 
that  touched  every  heart.  The  last  time  the  writer 
heard  him  speak  in  public  was  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  club  last  October ;  with  a 
firm  voice  he  pronounced  words  of  benediction  over  the 
educators  present,  renewing  their  courage  and  interest 
in  their  chosen  work  and  giving  them  a  glimpse  of  the 
world  beyond.  The  memory  of  that  occasion  will  be 
treasured  by  many  as  a  hallowed  one. 

The  influence  of  the  noble  life  of  Henry  Barnard, 
consecrated  as  it  was  to  the  cause  of  education,  has  been 
a  silent  power  more  effectual  in  giving  dignity  to  the 
work  of  the  teacher  than  books,  and  speeches,  and  dis- 
cussions could  secure  for  it. 


The  N.  E.  A.  at  Los  Angeles. 

How  much  it  costs  to  entertain  the  N.  E.  A.  may  be 
gathered  from  the  report  of  the  local  committee  at  Los 
Angeles,  whicli  has  just  been  completed.  Adding  per- 
sonal expenses  which  Angelenos  cheerfully  made  to  show 
to  the  visiting  educators  how  glad  they  were  to  be  able 
to  entertain  them,  the  total  will  ceme  up  close  to  $20,000. 
Mr.  Frank  Wiggins,  the  hustling  secretary  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  who  carried  on  his  shoulders  the  bulk 
of  the  work  of  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  conven- 
tion, writes,  "  Our  people  are  well  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  fund  so  gratuitously  created  ;  they 
think  the  money  well  spent  and  would  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute double  the  amount  for  the  same  purpose  if  occa- 
sion demanded."    Here  are  the  figures : 

RECEIPTS. 

Subscriptions  and  sale  of  Souvenir  Privilege  $13,220.53 

Music  Committee  Donations  24.50 

Rent  of  Space  and  Privileges,  Business  Headquarters  626.75 

Printing  and  Badge  Committee,  sale  of  material  41.76 

Entertainment  Committee,  receipts  of  Chinese  Theatre  757.79 

State  Headquarteis,  subscriptions  467.00 

School  Books  and  Appliances  Committee,  sale  of  space  412.75 

Hotel  Guide,  sale  of  space  for  advertising  201.00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

stationery  $  385.52 
Postage  Stamps  650.15 
Lab*r  and  Office  expenses,  seven  months  1,162.25 
Printing  438.45 
Finance  Committee  (solicitor)  131 .20 
Hotel  Committee  (Canvassing  and  Office  Force)  314.51 
Committee  on  Halls  (Rent  &  Janitor)  937.90 
Committee  on  Music  (Entertainments,  Con- 
certs) 724.65 
Business  Heads,  Ry.  Ex.  &  Bu.  of  Infor.  Com's  978  86 
Committee  on  Badges  2,344.00 
Reception  Committee  112.25 
Membership  Committee  30.75 
Educational  Ex.,  Labor,  Installing  Ex.,  etc.  716.69 
General  Publicity  Committee  182.05 
Entertainment  Committee  3,422.99 
State  Headquarters  450.00 
Decorations  926.68 
School  Books  and  Appliances  Committee  345.22 
Cuts  and  Engravings  133.19 
Hotel  Guide,  40,000  448.80 
Educational  Journals  160.05 
Telegrams  33.26 
Physical  Science  Section  34.50 
National  Committee  Entertainment  658.15 

$15,752.07    $15,752.07 

DONATIONS  THAT  DO  NOT  ENTER  INTO  THE  ABOVE  ACCOUNT. 

Half  rent  of  Business  Headquarters  $  110.00 

Rent  of  room  for  Floral  Headquarters  50.00 

Use  of  Bill  Boards  .        27.C0 

Amount  expended  by  Teachers'  Committee,  not 
included  in  Local  N.  E.  A.  Committee  1,200.00 

$1,387.00         1. 387. CO 
Total  expense  of  entertaining  the  Convention*  $17,139-07 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Teacher. 

The  address  made  by  Ck>L  Parker  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
at  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Quincy  movement,  has  been  published  in  most  of  the 
educational  papers.  This  is  of  itself  a  remarkable  fact. 
The  educational  world,  at  first  indifferent,  was  compelled 
to  take  notice  of  the  operations  of  an  unknown  young 
man  appointed  as  superintendent  in  an  obscure  New 
England  village  ;  finally,  it  wanted  to  know  what  he  had 
to  say  in  explanation  of  his  procedure  on  the  occasion 
of  the  anniversary,  and  this  was  widely  published,  as 
just  said. 

In  his  address  Col.  Parker  spoke  of  ''faith"  as  a 
necessary  quality  in  the  teacher ;  he  has  often  done 
this  in  addresses  before  conventions :  **  Faith  leads  na- 
turally to  a  spuit  of  work,  of  struggle,  of  research,  of 
open-mindedness  for  the  truth."  This  presentation  of  a 
spiritual  force  at  work  as  the  explanation  of  the  extraor- 
dinary movement  at  Quincy  gives  one  a  better  and  deeper 
insight  than  any  other  offered.  The  average  person  ex- 
plains it  aa  due  to  enthusiasm ;  but  there  are  any  quan- 
tity of  enthusiastic  teachers  in  the  country.  ''  Faith,"  Col. 
Parker  puts  as  a  foundation  stone  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  a  fact  that  a  vast  number  of  teachers  lack  in 
faith. 

And  when  we  come  to  think  of  it  we  must  admit  that 
teaching  is  a  spiritual  process ;  if  nothing  went  over 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  but  the  knowledge  that 
had  been  gained,  this  would  be  a  sorry'world.  The  spir- 
itual teachers  are  the  ones  who  are  remembered ;  they  are 
the  ones  who  produce  lasting  effects.  But  spiritual 
teaching  must  not  be  confounded  with  religious  teaching; 
the  spiritual  teacher  employs  the  highest  things  of  life  ; 
he  aims  at  the  spiritual  powers  ;  he  arouses  ideas  of  the 
true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful. 

A  normal  school  principal  is  recalled,  who,  upon  assum- 
ing the  reigns  of  power,  wishing  to  give  the  institution 
prominence,  fixed  upon  correct  spelling  as  the  certain 
means ;  he  gave  unlimited  time  to  drilling  the  pupils  on 
lists  of  words.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  school  failed 
to  take  a  prominent  place.  If  a  glance  be  given  at  the 
numerous  private  schools  struggling  for  recognition,  it 
will  be  apparent  that  it  is  not  the  one  who  makes  the 
knowledge  side  of  most  importance  that  secures  the  larg- 
est and  most  lasting  patronage.  There  is  something  be- 
sides knowledge  imparted  in  all  schools.  It  was  to  this 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  referred  when  he  said  to  his  daugh- 
ter, ''It  is  not  what  you  study  but  who  you  study  with  that 
is  important." 

When  Col.  Parker  looked  back  to  hie  ten  years  of  work 
in  Quincy  it  was  not  easy  to  explain  to  the  world  why  the 
work  done  in  that  New  England  Nazareth  had  started  the 
schools  of  the  country  on  a  new  track,  and  not  the  schools 
only  but  all  thinking  teachers.  He  started  out  with  "an 
overwhelming  desire  to  find  out  what  was  true  and  what 
false.''  He  was  not  fully  decided  upon  one  question  of 
progress  except  to  study  education  with  the  right  atti- 
tude. "  Then  was  the  opportunity,  faith,  a  spirit  of  work, 
an  enthusiasm  to  find  better  things  for  the  children." 

The  average  teacher  says  to  himself  :  "  This  child  has 
come  to  school  to  learn  ;  he  does  not  know  how  to  spell 
"phthisic";  he  cannot  parse ;  he  does  not  know  the  names 
of  the  capitals,  chief  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers  of  the 
countries  of  the  earth  ;  nor  the  number  of  feet  in  a  mile; 


nor  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt ;  nor  the  names 
and  number  of  the  bones  in  the  body  ;  all  these  things 
I  will  have  him  learn.  He  may  object  but  I  will  give  re- 
wards or  punish  with  marks  and  'detention ;  will  praise 
the  one  who  stacks  these  things  in  his  memory ;  with  me 
will  be  joined  the  school  board  and  the  parents ;  all  of 
us  will  delight  to  honor  the  one  who  gets  a  high  per- 
centage. 

Col.  Parker  declares  "  there  never  was  a  Quincy  method 
or  a  Quincy  system."  This  explains  the  cause  of  the  in- 
fluence emanatating  from  the  schods  of  that  town.  There « 
was  freedom  for  each  teacher  to  do  that  for  her  pupils 
she  believed  to  be  "  best "  for  them.  The  superintendent 
was  the  judge  whether  it  was  really  the  best.  The  ideal 
was,  therefore,  not  knowledge  ]  it  was  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  physical  good  of  the  children.  The  effort  was 
to  make  the  children  happy  in  school ;  if  this  result  is 
attained  there  is  pleasure  in  obtaining  knowledge  ;  there 
is  no  need  of  giving  presents  or  rewards  for  good  lessons. 

When  David  P.  ^age  sent  out  the  first  band  of  teach- 
ers from  the  Albany  normal  school  he  impressed  upon 
them  that  their  aim  must  be  to  do  good.  They  went  forth 
as  missionaries  ;  they  were  poorly  paid  ;  the  school-build- 
ings were  neglected  and  unattractive,  but  their  eyes  were 
single ;  theyliad  noble  objects  ;  they  strove  to  treat  the 
children  humanely  and  lovingly;  to  encourage  them  to  live 
together  in  harmonious  intercourse.  Bear  in  mind  they 
did  not  aim  at  a  higher  scholarship.  They  strove  to 
know  how  children  should  be  treated  to  draw  out  their 
better  and  noMer  natures. 

The  Great  Teacher  kept  a  normal  school :  "  Come  with 
me  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  become  fishers  of  men." 
The  genuine  normal  school  shows  its  students  how  to  be- 
come "fishers"  of  children.  No  one  who  does  not  look  at 
children  as  Jesus  looked  at  the  world  can  do  a  high  work 
as  a  teacher.  The  teaching  must  arouse  the  spiritual 
nature.  When  Jesus  said  :  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart"  he  aimed  at  the  good  of  his  hearers.  So  it  is  the 
good  of  his  pupils  the  teacher  must  seek.  The  question 
he  must  perpetually  ask  is:  "Is  this  for  their  goodr  Above 
book  knowledge,  above  per  cents,  above  the  dollars  and 
cents  received,  above  the  admiration  of  parents  over  the 
glib  recitation  must  ever  stand  the  good  of  the  child. 
This  being  the  central  motive  the  selection  of  studies  and 
the  method  employed  will  shape  themselves,  the  latter 
forever  changing,  never  the  same. 

The  object  of  the  teacher  must  then  be  to  reach  the 
spirit ;  to  be  satisfied  with  reaching  the  intellect,  fasten- 
ing the  forms  of  words  and  the  figures  of  tables  is  un- 
worthy one  who  has  read  of  the  enduring  work  done  by 
.  the  Teacher  of  Nazareth.  What  will  it  profit  the  youth 
if  he  learns  all  knowledge  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 


Martha's  Vineyard  reports  a  grand  success  with  the 
summer  school,  under  the  magnetic  management  of  Dr. 
W.  T.  Mowry.  About  500  students  are  present  and  all 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  several  courses  of  study.  Prof. 
Griggs  easily  captures  everybody.  Massachusetts  leads 
with  over  100  teachers*    New  York  stands  next  with  75. 


The  School  Journal's  annual  vacation  of  two  weeks 
begins  with  the  present  number.  There  will  be  no  issues 
published  under  dates  of  Aug.  4  and  11.  Repeated 
notices  of  this  fact  are  given,  as  in  former  years  sub- 
scribers have  written  complaining  that  their  papers  were 
not  received,  altho  the  notice  had  been  printed  in  a  con- 
spicuous place. 
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teacher  without  a  reputation  cannot  get  an  important 
position." 

Aifbther  parent  said,  "If  I  did  not  feel  certain  that 

Mr. took  an  interest  equal  to  my  own  in  my  son,  I 

should  put  him  in  another  school.  Mr. is  a  remark- 
able man  as  a  teacher  ;  he  knows  the  personal  condition 
of  all  his  pupils ;  he  visits  the  parents,  confers  with 
them,  knows  what  each  pupil  is  doing,  his  book  (always 
in  his  pocket)  shows  the  progress  each  is  making." 

The  feature  just  referred  to  is  found  in  all  successful 
private  school  teachers  ;  they  have  astonishing  memories. 
Prof.  Charlier,  who  was  a  most  successful  teacher,  at 
one  time  said."  I  know  at  night  the  progress  and  be- 
havior of  every  pupil ;  !  study  over  the  results  and  lay 
plans,  like  Napoleon,  for  to-morrow's  victory." 

A  banker,  wholly  immersed  in  avast  business  said: 
''I  judge  of  a  school  by  conversing  with  my  children; 
the  way  they  express  themselves  is  enough ;  I  want 
them  manly,  gentlemanly,  to  look  me  in  the  eye,  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  good  English,  to  have  a  good  bearing 
toward  their  parents  and  people  in  general,  and  to  exhibit 
intellectual  activity.  I  do  not  care  to  have  the  teacher 
report  that  they  have  gained  90  per  cent,  in  a  study  ; 
all  I  want  is  that  they  do  what  boys  of  their  age  ought 
to  do.  I  despise  a  school  that  turns  out  a  slouching, 
don't-care-sort  of  a  boy. 

Another  parent  referred  to  the  training  in  manners  ; 
at  the  school  she  patronized  she  had  remarked  the  gen- 
tlemanly bearing  of  even  the  young  boys  ;  they  appeared 
in  their  classes  to  understand  the  subjects  and  them- 
selves. 

A  mother  hav'ng  two  daughters  at  a  boarding  school 
declared  that  the  principal  understood  his  work  to  per- 
fection ;  that  the  apparatus  of  the  school  made  the  pu- 
pils thoughtful,  reasoning,  and  self-reliant. 

Another  parent  who  had  sent  a  daughter  to  a  private 
school,  and  then  for  a  ji^ear  to  a  public  school,  decided 
to  resume  sending  to  a  private  school.    She  said  :    ^*  I 

do  not  see  why  it  is  ;  M studies  the  same  subjects, 

but  she  seems  to  hold  herself  differently,  take  a  more 
serious  interest  in  life,  and  feel  more  responsibility  in  the 
private  school ;  we  saw  a  difference  ;  but  she  liked  the 
public  school." 

In  my  intercourse  with  teachers  in  both  classes  of 
schools  I  think  I  should  say  that  they  differ  greatly,  and 
yet  in  what  particulars  I  cannot  definitely  say.  It  is 
said  that  a  public  school  teacher  does  not  usually  suc- 
ceed well  in  a  private  school,  but  a  teacher  in  the  latter 
succeeds  in  the  former.  Considering  the  importance  of 
the  subject  I  venture  to  offer  the  above  thoughts  for 
your  important  paper.  E.  M.  Singleton. 

New  York. 

The  Nature  of  Mental  Development. 

(Continued  from  page  91.) 

these  children  have  is  not  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
the  adult  has.  The  mental  agility  of  the  child  is  to  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  juggler  who  can  perform  well  with 
a  few  familiar  objects,  while  the  broad  facts  of  gravita- 
tion under  which  he  operates  are  wholly  unfathomed  by 
him,  and  wholly  unattended  to.  So  it  is  with  the  chil- 
dren ;  the  real  abstract  number  relations  are  not  known 
or  dealt  with.  The  children  use  concrete  images  and 
merely  compare  these.  Sooner  or  later  they  must  break 
away  from  this  stage  of  thought.  They  must  grow  to  a 
stage  of  mental  development  which  we  nail  the  stage  of 
abstraction;  and  that  stage  is  fundamentally  different 
in  nature  from  the  concrete  stage  at  which  they  start. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  stage  of  abstraction  can  be  at- 
tained by  the  Speer  method  or  any  other  method  only 
after  mental  organization  has  been  effected  thru  a  labori- 
ous process  of  fusion  and  synthesis.  Begin  as  one  will, 
he  can  never  introduce  children  suddenly  into  the  final 
stages  of  mental  development.  Different  methods  have 
different  relative  values    according  as  they  assist  the 


child  in  passing  th^  the  whole  range  of  mental 
growth  economically.  Any  attempt  to  circumvent  a 
given  stage  of  growth  is  destined,  from  the  outset,  to 
failure.    And  any  method  which  tends  to  cover  up  the 

*  necessity  of  progressive  change  is  in  so  far  as  it  does 
this  dangerous.  There  is  great  danger  of  the  kind  just 
referred  to  in  methods  which  deal  much  with  the  con- 
crete examples  of  quantitative  relations.  The  child,  and 
often  even  the  teacher,  is  satisfied  before  the  discipline 
necessary  for  the  attainments  of  higher  stages  of  devel- 
opment has  deen  undergone.  The  time  may  come  when 
teachers  will  have  to  be  warned  against  allowing  children 
to  multiply  and  divide  by  the  use  of  blocks,  just  as 
they  are  now  warned  against  allowing  children  to  add 
and  subtract  by  counting  on  their  fingers.  The  great 
truth  which  underlies  both  of  these  warnings  is  that 
mental  life  can  never  stop  at  any  stage  and  merely 
become  more  and  more  of  what  it  has  been.  It  must  de- 
velop by  transformation  into  something  different,  some- 
thing higher.    And  it  makes  no  difference  how  skilful 

.  one  becomes  in  a  certain  kind  of  activity,  if  that  is  a  rel- 
atively undeveloped  form  of  activity,  it  will  always  re- 
main limited  and  incomplete.  The  only  way  out  of  such 
a  lower  stage  of  development  is  by  hard,  strenuous  men- 
tal labor  which  shall  bring  about  a  transformation  into 
the  next  higher  stage. 

One  final  practical  example.  We  make  altogether  too 
much  of  memory  in  our  schools.  We  never  let  the  boys 
and  girls  get  away  from  a  constant  revival  and  rerevival 
of  the  experiences  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  learn- 
ing. They  must  continually  repeat  rules  and  formulas 
until  they  come  to  abhor  this  lifeless  and  unassimilated 
form  of  material.  If  pupils  know  a  process  to  be  correct 
and  are  able  to  go  thru  it  properly  and  rapidly,  certainly 
that  is  something  immensely  more  valuable  than  that  they 
should  have  stored  away  in  some  comer  of  memory  a 
formal  rule  of  procedure.  What  would  you  think  of  a 
practicd  chemist  who  had  to  make  all  ef  his  tests,  even 
his  comjnonest  ones,  by  remembered  rules  ?  What  would 
you  think  of  the  physician  who  should  have  to  recall  rules 
of  diagnosis  in  order  to  determine  the  character  of  his 
patient's  illness  ?  What  we  demand  of  the  expert  in 
every  line  is  that  be  shall  have  developed  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject  with  which  he  deals  to  a  stage  at  which 
memory  shall  not  be  necessary.  He  must  deal  with  con- 
ditions in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  his  apprehension 
of  them  is  thru  a  process  of  what  we  have  called  imme- 
diate recognition.  And  the  schools  will  never  truly  pre- 
pare for  real  life  until  they  recognize  the  principle  for 
which  we  have  been  arguing,  namely  the  principle  that 
mental  development  means  better  and  better  mental 
states,  more  and  more  organization  of  ideas,  greater  and 
greater  economy  in  application,  and  not  a  mass  of  loose, 
unorganized,  unassimilated  facts  thrown  into  the  mind. 
There  will  not  be  time  here  to  touch  on  that  other  im- 
portant problem  of  how  the  transformation  of  which  we  " 
have' been  speaking  takes  place.  We  have  done  all  that 
we  can  hope  to  do  in  one  brief  discussion  if  we  have 
brought  clearly  to  attention  the  fact  of  transformation. 
If  teachers  could  come  to  recognize  this  fact,  I  think  they 
would  have  learned  the  most  significant  general  fact  which 
genetic  psychology  has  to  teach  them.  They  would  see 
that  the  action  and  thought  processes  of  the  child  can- 
not be  judged  directly  from  one's  adult  point  of  view. 
Even  the  memories  which  come  to  us  from  the  far  off, 
almost  forgotten,  past  of  our  own  early  days  will  help  us 
but  little  in  understanding  the  undeveloped  minds  with 
which  we  deal.  A  wholly  new  group  of  facts  presents 
itself  to  the  student  of  the  child's  mental  life.  That  life 
is  difficult  to  understand  because  its  simplicity  differen- 
tiates it  so  completely  from  the  group  of  facts  which  we 
find  when  we  look  into  our  own  conscious  lives.  This  is 
the  reason  why  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  state,  as  we 
did  at  the  beginning  of  our  discussion,  that  child-study 
must  not  merely  compare  the  child's  mind  with  that  of 
the  adult,  but  must  also  bring  it  into  sharp  contrast  with 
adult  mental  life. 
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i  13bc  6diicatioiial  Outlooh. 

Self-Supportins  Students  at  Yale. 

Hartford,  Conn.— A  member  of  the  faculty  at  Yale  recent- 
ly made  a  statement  concerning  the  numbers  and  condition  of 
self  supporting  studenU  at  the  university.  He  said,  according 
to,  the  Hartford  Courant,  that  the  per  cent,  of  self -supporting 
students  in  the  last  senior  class  was  very  large. 

"''  The  idea/'  he  added,  '*  that  only  rich  men's  sons  can  get  a 
college  education  was  long  since  exploded  j  the  idea  that  poor 
men's  sons  can  go  thru  a  great  university  is  gtiining  ground  to 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  country. 

**  The  matter  of  self-support  has  l>een  systematized,  and  now 
is  under  a  capable  man  appointed  for  that  special  purpose.  In 
recent  years,  too,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has 
conducted  a  regular  first-class  employment  bureau.  Thus  there 
are  more  opportunities  for  a  man  to  earn  a  living  than  there 
used  to  be,  and,  further,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  find  out  in  ad- 
vance just  what  there  is  for  him  to  turn  his  hand  to.  You 
would  be  astonished  at  the  variety  of  work  the  men  find 
to-day.  This  all  is  in  addition  to  the  beneficiary  aid  from  the 
university  itself,  which  also  is  increasing.  And  the  best  thing 
about  it  is,  for  the  young  man  who  wants  to  keep  his  pride, 
that  the  men  who  work'  their  wav  are  just  as  popular  as  any 
others  and  win  as  many  student  honors,  if  they  are  deserving, 
as  they  usually  are.  . 

New  Law  for  School  Boards. 

Belton,  Texas.— Under  the  new  state  law  providing  a  uni- 
form method  of  electing  boards  of  education  in  independent 
school  districts,an  entirely  new  board  has  been  elected  here. 
The  old  board,  after  fifteen  years'  consecutive  service,  declined 
re-election  to  a  man.  The  new  members  have  entered  upon 
their  duties  with  intelligence  and  energy  that  promise  the  best 
results. 

Our  schools  are  now  taken  out  of  politics.  Under  the  new 
law  school  boards  in  independent  districts  are  composed  of 
seven  members  elected  for  two  years,  one  half  going  out  each 
year.  There  are  no  ex-^jficio  members,  as  there  used  to  be 
under  the  old  law. 

Oar  schools  have  now  been  in  operation  eighteen  years. 
During  these  years  the  school  board  has  expended  for  grounds, 
buildings,  and  tumiture  about  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Our  colored  people  have  precisely  the  same  advantages  as 
the  whites.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same  for  both  and  in- 
cludes three  years'  work  in  Latin,  higher  mathematics,  and 
English  branches.  The  colored  people  graduate  several  of 
their  young  men  and  women  every  year.  A  majority  of  the 
colored  people  are  utilizing  their  opportunities  ana  are  educat- 
ing their  children. 

Doings  at  the  New  Michigan  Normal. 

Marquette,  Mich.— The  summer  session  of  the  new  North- 
ern State  normal  school  is  proving  a  great  success.  Ninety- 
one  were  enrolled  on  the  opening  day  and  twenty-four  more  the 
next  morning.  Prin.  Waldo  states  that  the  total  number  will 
come  close  to  150.  The  faculty  now  consists  of  nine  members, 
and  twenty-eight  courses  of  study  are  offered. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
R.  Clyde  Ford,  formerly  of  Albion  college,  as  instructor  in 
modem  languages  at  the  normal.  Dr.  Ford  is  now  in  Europe, 
but  will  be  at  Marquette  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term.  He  was  recently  graduated  from  die  University  of  Mu- 
nich, and  he  is  a  writer  of  considerable  ability.  A  series  of 
articles  in  the  Michigan  ModeratcTy  this  last  year,  has  brought 
him  into  favorable  notice  in  educational  circles. 

Vacation  Schools  for  Rochester  Children. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— Vacation  schools,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  school  board,  are  in  session  in  two  of  the  public  school 
buildings.  About  400  pupils  are  enrolled  and  many  more  chil- 
dred  are  waiting  for  admission. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  interest  centers  in  the  nature 
study.  In  this  work  the  natural  history  of  plants  and  animals 
is  brought  to  the  direct  attention  of  the  pupils.  Small  animals, 
such  as  squirrels,  are  caught  and  kept  in  captivity  in  the  school- 
room and  the  children,  by  close  observation,  learn  all  they  can 
about  them.  Plants  are  also  studied  in  Uie  same  practical 
manner. 

For  the  boys  instruction  in  wood-working  is  given :  the  girls 
have  sewing,  and  each  girl  is  expected  to  make  six  nousehold 
articles  during  the  term. 

One  hour  a  day  is  devoted  to  music,  stories,  and  games.  In 
music,  pure  tone  and  expression  are  squght  rather  than  note 
reading.  The  stories  consist  of  choice  bits  of  prose  or  poetry 
rather  than  word  forms  and  relations.  An  effort  is  made  to 
teach  games  of  a  character  that  children  can  afterwards  play 
by  themselves,  thus  providing  amusement  for  spare  hours. 

Sessions  are  held  from  nine  i6  twelve  o'clock  on  each  of  the 
school  days.  On  Fridays  the  pupils  are  taken  to  the  different 
city  parks  or  into  the  country.  Their  outings  are  rendered  in- 
structive as  well  as  enjoyable. 

The  school-rooms  of  the  different  departments  have  been 
made  exceedingly  attractive  for  the  summer  work,  adding  not 


a  little  to  the  children's  happiness.  Flags,  bunting,  and  pic- 
tures are  hun^  about  the  walls.  Friends  have  lent  potted 
plants,  song  birds,  books,  cabinets,  and  aquariums.  One  in- 
teresting fact  is  that  no  text-booJcs  are  usecl  in  connecti#n  with 
the  instruction 

A  Manual  Training  University* 

Toledo,  Ohio.— The  manual  training  school  of  this  city  will 
hereafter  be  known  as  Toledo  university.  Superintendent 
Curtis  has  submitted  to  the  board  of  trustees  a  schedule  of 
studies  comprising  three  courses.  These  are  so  arranged  that 
pupils  who  have  hnished  the  regular  ^ammar  school  course 
will  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  thoro  course  in  the  manual  arts  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  high  school  studies.  The  schedule  includes : 

First— A  course  in  language  and  literature,  including  the 
structure  and  use  of  English  composition  and  rhetoric,  history, 
civics,  economics.  German  or  French  or  Spanish. 

Second — A  course  in  mathematics,  including  algebra,  geom- 
etry, bookkeeping,  trigonometry^,  and  surveying;. 

1  bird— A  course  in  science,  including  physics,  geography, 
economic  botany,  natural  history ,chemi8try,  steam  engineering, 
and  applied  electricity. 

Fourth— A  course  in  treehand  construction  and  architectural 
drawing,  designing,  and  modeling. 

.  Fifth— A  coarse  for  boys  in  tool  instruction,  including  joinery, 
wood  turning,  wood  earring,  pattern  making,  molding  and  cast- 
ing, forging,  soldering,  tinsmithing,  brazing,  ornamental  iron 
work,  vise  work,  sheet  metal  work,  mechanical  construction,  and 
applied  electricity.  For  girls,  a  course  in  domestic  science  and 
domestic  art,  including  sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery, 
cooking,  household  science,  sanitation,  hygiene  and  home  nurs- 
iup:,  emergencies,  wood  carving,  and  bent  iron  work  (probably 
joinery.) 

Playgrounds  and  Vacation  Schools. 

Twenty-eight  summer  playgrounds  and  five  vacation  schools 
are  in  lull  swio^  in  Philadeli>hia.  The  playgrounds  are  in 
charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth  O'Neil,  who,  last  year,  introduced  so 
many  valuable  features.  £ac&  playground  is  provided  with 
shade  awnins^.  Games,  toys,  and  bandpiles  form  the  chief 
amusements  for  the  little  ones.  Instruction  is  g^ven  in  elemen- 
tary manual  training,  such  as  basket  weaving,  card  cutting, 
scrap  book  making,  and  sewing.  Benches  are  provided  for  the 
mothers  who  may  visit  the  grounds  to  watch  their  children  at 
play  or  take  their  babies  there  for  an  airing. 

In  the  vacation  schools  instruction  is  given  in  sloyd,  zoology, 
botany,  Florentine  iron  work,  sewing  and  fancy  needle  work, 
paper  folding,  and  nature  study.  Out  of  door  departments  have 
been  organized,  and  excursions  are  taken  almost  every  day. 

Historic  Spanish  Plaques  Presented. 

A  memento  of  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  has  been  presented  by 
'  Lieutenent  Henry  }.  Walls,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Supt.  Edward  Brooks 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  cast  iron  ovstl  plaque,  and  is  known  as 
one  of  the  "  Philip  Plates."  Originally.it  represented  a  royal 
license  to  the  citizens  of  Havana  to  establish  a  public  school 
for  girls  in  that  city,  and  was  issued  by  Philip  II,  of  Spain, 
1537. 1598.  For  many  years  the  plate  has  been  m  the  archives 
of  Havana.  In  the  center  it  bears  Spain's  coat  of  arms  in 
colors  and  is  inscribed  *' Instruccion  Publica  N.  I.,  Escuela 
Publica  Elemental  de  Ninas,"  the  literal  interpretation  of  which 
is  **  Public  Instruction,  No.  I,  Public  Elementary  School  for 
Girls."  A  duplicate  plaque,  a  license  for  a  boys'  school,  has 
been  presented  by  Lieutenant  Walls  to  the  West  Chester  state 
normal  school. 

Chinese  Education. 

There  is  no  public  school  system  in  China.  Only  the  well- 
to-do  or  wealthy  have  the  advantage  of  education  except  in 
those  places  where  missionaries  have  established  schools. 

At  the  age  of  six  the  Chinese  boy  begins  his  school  life.  The 
eirl  has  practically  no  education ;  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
feminine  population  can  read.  On  entering  school  the  boy 
presents  his  teacher  with  a  gift,  at  the  same  time  bowing  his 
head  to  the  floor  three  times,  which  signifies  respect  and  obe- 
dience. He  next  burns  incense  before  a  tablet  containing  the 
names  of  Confucius.    Then  he  is  ready  to  begin  lessons. 

His  primer  is  two  thousand  years  old.  ft  contains  many 
proverbs  that  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  learn.  In  fact  the  whole 
system  of  Chinese  education  is  one  of  rote.  Thousands  of 
young  men  in  China  can  repeat  for  days  the  sayings  of  Men- 
cius  and  Confucius. 

The  walls  of  the  school-rooms  are  usually  decorated  with 
scrolls  upon  which  are  pictures  and  writings,  quotations  from 
the  ancient  sages.  Each  pupil  has  a  small  table,  an  ink  stone, 
and  a  brush ;  with  these  he  learns  to  write.  The  task  of  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write  the  Chinese  language  is  not  an  easy  one. 
The  alphabet  has  214  root  characters.  There  are  about  40.000 
words  in  the  language,  but  only  a  small  part  of  these  are  known 
to  any  except  the  most  highly  educated. 

The  pupils  are  taught  that  there  are  three  great  powers, 
heaven,  earth,  and  man ;  that  China  is  the  only  great  nation  of 
the  earth,  and  that  foreigners  bhould  be  despised.  Filial  piety 
is  emphasized  from  the  first  day  of  school  to  the  last. 

Missionaries  in  China  have  given  especiel  attention  to  the 
educational  problem  ever  since  thev  have  been  in  the  country. 
The  schools  started  by  them  are  well  attended,  for  every  China- 
man considers  the  ability  to  read  an  honor.     Moreover,  there 
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arc  no  charges  for  tuition  as  these  schools  are  supported  by 
the  bent-hcence  ot  Iriends  in  America.  Geography,  physiol- 
ogy, history,  and  astronomy  are  taueht  from  books  which  the 
missionaries  have  prepared  th«mscTves,  or  have  selected  with^ 
care  from  the  v^orks  of  the  Chinese  sages. 

In  the  elementary  schools  native  teachers  are  employed 
under  the  .supervision  of  the  missionaries.  Ffom  day 
schools  the  pupiU  go  to  the  boarding  or  high  schools  and  pur- 
sue a  five-year  course  of  study.  This  includes  Chinese  classics, 
mathematics,  history,  science,  and  books  on  the  iirble.  From 
the  high  schools  entrance  may  be  made  to  the  colleges  or  thto- 
logicaJ  semiDafles,  where  the  studies  are  much  the  same  as  in 
similar  institutions  in  America. 

That  these  and  other  Christian  schools  in  the  empire  have 
not  been  without  their  influence  is  attested  by  the  uprising  of 
the  more  liberal  people  against  the  manilestations  of  conserva- 
tism shown  in  the  Boxer  movement  of  the  north. 


Chicago  Notes. 


Archbishop  Feehan's  Decision* 

In  accordance  with  a  wish  expressed  by  several  Catholic 
clergymen  of  the  city,  Mayor  Harrison  about  decided  to  ap- 
point the  Rev.  Hugh  McGuire,  pastor  of  St  James'  church,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education.  When  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  Archbishop  Feehan,  however,  he  refused  his  sanc- 
tion. The  archbishop  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  parochial 
schools.  He  undoubtedly  sees,  in  addition  to  this  fact,  the 
dangers  to  which  the  presence  of  a  priest  on  the  board  might 
give  rise  in  the  minds  of  those  hostile  to  the  church. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

The  German  Catholics  of  Chicago  have  started  the  building 
for  their  industrial  school.  A  farm  of  500  acres  located  some 
twenty  miles  from  the  city  proper  has  been  piu-chased  and 
the  corner-stone  of  the  new  bliilding  was  laia  July  8.  The 
school  will  be  opened  in  October,  It  is  the  plan  to  start  with 
400  boys  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen  years,  in- 
creasing the  number  as  circumstances  permit. 

St.  Joseph's  industrial  school,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  a  charily 
institution,  and  it  will  not  make  a  practice  of  taking  criminals 
from  the  city  courts.  Any  boy  may  attend  by  payment  of 
$72  each  year  or  less,  as  finances  allow. 

The  boys  will  be  ij;i«rt:n  a  regular  school  education  and  training 
along  such  industrial  lines  as  seem  best  to  suit  them.  From 
the  first  steps  the  training  will  continue  until  it  has  reached  the 
highest  grade  of  work. 

For  the  present  but  one;half  of  the  main  buildine  is  to  be 
completed,  the  rest  to  be  added  by  the  boys  as  they  learn  their 
trades.  As  the  work  progresses  the  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion will  be  supplied  by  the  school.  From  a  tract  of  forty  acres 
of  oak  timber  the  lumber  for  the  finishing  is  to  be  prepared. 
The  sawmill  for  this  work  is  already  in  operation  by  the  Broth- 
ers. Brick  kilns  where  both  the  dark  and  light  colored  bricks 
may  be  manufactured,  are  being  built.  When  the  farm  is  com- 
plete it  v^ill  accommodate  about  1,000  boys. 

Schools  to  Have  Fire  Escapes. 
Pres.  Graham  Harris  of  the  board  of  education,  has  an- 
nounced that  by  the  time  school  opens  in  September,  every 
building  will  be  provided  with  fire  escapes  of  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern.  As  most  of  the  teachers  give  their  pupils  fire 
drills,  with  the  new  escape!>  to  supplement  these  exercises 
the  possibility  of  lo^s  <>f  life  from  pabic  in  case  of  fire  will  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum. 


Pres.  Graham  Harris,  Chicago  Board  of  Edjcation. 


In  and  Around  New  York  City.     • 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Kevin,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  by  Mayor  Van  Wyck  to  succeed  John  Mc- 
Namee,  resigned.  Dr.  Kevin  is  associate  surgeon  of  St.  Mary's 
hospital,  Brooklyn.  He  Was  recently  elected  su'geon  general 
of  the  National  Provident  Union,  and  he  is  president  of  the 
'  Franklin  Literary  Association. 

It  has  been  definitely  arranged  that  the  Cuban  teachers  shall 
return  to  Cuba  by  way  of  New  York.  Some  |2,20o  has  already 
been  raised  in  this  city,  of  which  Hon.  Seth  Low  has  con- 
tributed $750.  The  teachers  will  visit  interesting  places  in  and 
around  the  city. 

Supt.  Edward  R.  Ward,  will  determine  the  city  experience 
of  all  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn.  This  is 
done  with  the  view  to  having  the  details  complete  for  a  new 
pay  roll  for  September  under  the  Davis  law.  Under  this  bill 
city  experience  means  experience  in  teaching  in  any  part  of 
the  several  boroughs  constituting  the  present  city  of  New 
York  All  outside  experience  will  be  examined  into  by  the 
board  ot  examiners,  which  body  will  decide  its  equivalent  in 
city  experience.  This  added  to  the  actual  city  experience  will 
finally  determine  the  rating  ol  all  the  teachers. 

The  summer  school  of  Columbia  universitjr  is  a  success. 
Many  public  school  teachers  of  this  city,  desiring  to  take  .<:pe- 
cial  courses,  are  numbered  among  the  students.  Men  and 
women  trom  all  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  the  West, 
are  enrolled. 

The  Vacation  Schools. 

The  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds  were  opened  July  9 
to  swarms  of  would-be  pupils.  More  than  5,000  children  have 
been  enrolled  and  hundreds  turned  away  for  lack  of  accom- 
modation. 

This  year  the  schools  include  five  outdoor  gymnasia,  thirty- 
one  school  playgrounds,  seven  root  gardens,  ten  swimming 
baths,  six  recreation  piers,  five  kindergarten  tents,  three  Cen- 
tral Park  playgrounds,  and  six  places  for  evening  libraries  and 
quiet  games. 

In  the  school-iooms  industrial  branches  are  the  main  feature 
of  the  general  instruction.  Boys  and  girls  are  taught  what  will 
be  of  direct  practical  use  to  them  in  later  years.  The  boys 
have  classes  in  toy  making,  joinery,  bent-iron  work,  cane 
weaving,  carving,  fret  sawing,  cardboard  work,  chip  carving, 
modeling,  and  whittling.  The  girls  are  instructed  in  cooking, 
nursing,  doll-making,  millinerv,  designing,  knitting,  crocheting, 
domestic  economy,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  paper  flower 
making,  and  sewing. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  classes  are  those  in  which  the 
little  girls  learn  to  be  cqpks  and  housewives.  In  cooking,  simple 
everyday  dishes  are  taught.  One  interesting  feature  is  the 
nursine:  lessons  which  include  care  of  the  patient,  cooking  for 
the  sick,  treatment  of  bums,  scalds,  open  wounds,  etc.  In  some 
cases  real  paraphernalia  are  furnished.  Infants,  who  are 
brought  to  school  by  their  mothers,  submit  to  being  bathed, 
and  properly  rubbed  and  swathed  afterward.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  great  rivalry  among  mothers  for  getting  their  infants 
into  school  earlv. 

The  J03[S  of  tne  plavgrounds  are  many.  Each  has  its  kinaer- 
garten  with  sand  pile,  piano  and  toys,  its  gymnasium,  baths, 
basket  ball  court,  swings,  see-saws,  general  games,  and  libra- 
ries. Experienced  teachers,  gymnasts,  and  swimming  instruct- 
ors have  Deen  chosen  to  direct  all  classes. 

Excursions  form  an  important  feature  of  the  whole  work. 
While  everjf  effort  is  made  to  render  them  enjoyable  they  will 
also  be  as  instructive  as  possible.  Classes  in  sketching  go  to 
Central  Park  or  other  places  where  children  may  get  a  bit  of 
the  country.  There,  tho  they  work,  they  have  a  regular  picnic, 
for  they  take  along  a  lunch  and  spend  the  day.  'the  nature 
class,  too,  has  countrv  outings. 

The  teachers  in  the  vacation  schools  are  almost  all  young 
women  who  have  just  come  out  of  normal  schools,  tho  in  the 
special  classes  older  and  more  experienced  teachers  are  re- 
quired.   Very  few,  however,  are  of  the  regular  staff. 

Brooklyn  School  Buildings. 

Some  time  since  a  committee  of  the  Brooklyn  board  of  edu- 
cation was  appointed  to  find  out  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
school  buildings  erected  before  and  since  consolidation.  The 
report  submitted  compares  the  six  schools  erected  just  prior  to 
consolidation  with  the  eight  contracted  for  since,  none  of 
which  have  been  finished.  The  six  school-houses  erected 
before  consolidation  cost  in  all  1656,940.43,  providing  189 
rooms,  at  an  average  of  $M7SM  per  room,  and  having  9,150 
sitting.  The  eight  school-houses  still  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction will  cost  11,542,8^6.70,  have  201  rooms,  averaging 
$7,676.10  per  room,  and  provide  about  9,800  sittings.  Thus  the 
eight  school-houses  will  cost  $885,956.27  more  than  the  six 
buildings,  afford  but  twelve  more  rooms,  and  sittings  for  only 
about  650  more  children.  Even  allowing  for  the  increased  cost 
of  materials,  the  difference  is  so  marked  that  considerable  feel- 
ing has  been  stirred  up  over  the  matter. 
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Cooper  Union  Day.  School. 

The  Cooper  Union  free  day  school  for  instruction  in  tech" 
nical  science  will  be  opened  October  ist.  The  instmction  is 
designed  to  supplement  the  scientific  course  of  the  high  schools 
of  the  city  offering  to  the  graduates,  who  intend  to  engage  in 
engineering  work  of  any  kind,  facilities  for  studying  the  line 
of  work  adopted. 

The  laboratories  are  already  equipped.  Instruction  will  be 
given  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  practical  work  at  the  labo- 
ratory tables.  The  branches  of  work  for  which  provision  is 
made  are  mechanical,  electrical,  and  civil  engineering.  The 
complete  course  will  reouire  three  years  of  study.  No  examina- 
tion for  admission  will  be  required  of  applicants  who  bring 
certificates  showing  that  they  have  completed  the  required 
course  in  mathematics  of  the  city  high  schools.  Certificates 
from  other  schools  and  academies  will  also  be  accepted.  The 
hours  for  lectures  and  recitations  will  be  between  9  a.  m.  and 
31*.  M.  It  is  assumed  that  each  student  taking  ifae  regular 
course  will  be  engaged  in  some  class  exercise  from  two  to 
three  hours  a  day. 

There  are  no  ifees  for  tuition.  The  student  is  required  to 
buy  the  text-books  necessary  lor  class  instruction,  and  to  pay 
for  chemicals  used  by  him  in  the  laboratory.  Application 
blanks  may  be  obtained  bv  personal  application  at  tne  office 
of  the  Cooper  Union,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  assistant 
secretary. 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — The  sum  of  |2o,ooo  has  been  appropri- 
ated in  this  city  for  free  text>books  to  be  used  by  pupils  of  the 
public  schools.  The  money  will  be  divided  among  the  three 
intermediate  grades,  an  average  of  $4  a  pupil  being  allowed. 
This  will  supply  books  for  5,000  children,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
bv  a  year  from  the  coming  September,  all  the  public  school 
children  will  have  their  books  furnished  by  the  city. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— -Dr.  Winthrop  E.  Stone  has  been  elect- 
ed president  of  Purdue  university,  to  succeed  Dr.  James  H. 
Smart,  who  died  last  spring.  Dr.  Stone  has  been  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  university  for  several  years. 

The  Paris  municipal  council  has  reported  against  allowing 
a  site  worth  j|8o,ooo  in  the  city  to  be  used  for  the  American 
National  institute.  The  plan  of  several  women  living  in  Paris 
has  been  to  devote  this  institute  to  the  teaching  ana  housing 
of  American  music  and  art  students,  in  order  to  mitigate  the 
condition  ot  girls  who  go  abroad  for  study. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
movement  in  JBuffalo  the  city  will  bear  the  expense  of  the  va- 
cation schools.  The  teachers  have  volunteered  their  services. 
The  schools  will  have  a  four  weeks'  term. 

Manila. — On  June  29,  in  the  presence  of  Judge  Taft,  pres- 
ident of  the  civil  commission  and  his  colleagues,  the  non-sec- 
tarian college  of  primarjT  and  secondary  education  was  opened 
in  Manila.  The  institution  looks  for  support  to  the  voluntarv 
contributions  of  the  people.    More  than  500  pupils  are  enrolled. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive 
board  Prof.  D.  W.  Shaw  was  elected  president  of  Barbours- 
vtUe  college.  He  succeeds  Rev.  S.  F.  McClurg,  resigned. 
Prof.  Shaw  is  an  educator  of  extensive  experience. 

Adaics,  N.  Y.— The  Adams  Collegiate  institute  has  been 
leased  bv  the  board  of  education  for  the  use  of  the  high  school. 
The  building  will  be  thoroly  repaired  and  fitted  up  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  with  the  excellent  facilities  for  work  and  the  fine 
corps  of  teachers,  non-resident  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  will  avail  themselves  of  tne  advantages  ottered  by  the 
school 

Mount  Vernon,    N.  Y.— All    three  of  the  scholarships 

K'ven  by  Cornell  university  to  Westchester  county  have 
ten  won  by  graduates  ot  our  high  school.  This  is  especially 
gratifying  to  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Mount  Vernon,  as 
the  high  school  is  one  of  the  youneest  in  the  state.  The  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  state  board  ol  regents,  recognizing  it  as 
of  high  school  grade  was  dated  December,  1897. 

Detroit,  Mich.— The  Lake  Orion  Summer  School  and  As- 
sembly opened  July  13  for  a  thirty-four  day's  session.  The 
classes  are  organized  under  first-class  instructors,  the  location 
is  ideal,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  most  successful  sea- 
son. 

Detroit,  MiCH.~The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  Colum- 
bian Catholic  Summer  School  opened  July  10,  in  this  city, 
which  has  been  chosen  for  the  association's  permanent  home. 
The  plan  of  this  school  is  similar  to  that  of  the  one  at  PlatU- 
burg,  N.  Y.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to 
hear  prominent  educators  on  subjects  of  common  interest.  An 
exceptionally  fine  list  of  speakers  has  been  secured  for  the  work 
of  this  year.  Lectures  on  history,  science,  art,  education,  liter- 
ature, social,  Industrial,  and  rehgious  movements,  are  given 
daily.    The  attendance  is  large. 


Following  the  lead  of  other  universities  a  summer  course  of 
four  weeks  has  been  opened  at  the  University  of  Roche^er. 
The  curriculum  includes  nature  study,  mathematics,  Greek, 
German,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  Englisn,  rhetoric,  and  psychol- 
ogy. The  nature  study  classes  are  the  largest.  The  tuition  is 
extremely  low,  a  charge  of  ten  dollars  for  each  subject  covering 
the  entire  four  weeks  of  instruction. 

Newark,  N.  T.— The  public  playgrounds,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  playground  committee  of  the  Educational 
Association,  have  been  opened  to  crowds  of  delighted  children. 
Sand  heaps,  swings,  see-saws,  games,  and  books  are  the  chief 
amusements.  The  little  maids  are  learning  housekeeping^  by 
the  use  of  miniature  tables,  plates,  tea  services,  spoons,  knives, 
forks,  and  even  dishpans.  The  schools  are  in  session  trom 
nine  to  five  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday. 

Champaign,  III.— The  report  of  Chancellor  Anson  J.  Up- 
son to  the  state  regents  shows  that  the  board  represents  to-day 
thirty-four  universities  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  with  5,212 
men  and  3,874  women  students,  seventy-six  piofessional  and 
technical  schools  with  2^,262  men  and  34,370  women.  The  total 
male  attendanoe  in  public  high  schools  was  13,921 ;  female,  21, 
147. 

MiDDLEBURY,  Vt.— Middlcbury  college  recently  celebrated 
its  centennial  with  appropriate  exercises.  There  was  a  large 
gathering  of  alumni  and  visitors.  The  dedication  of  a  beauti- 
ful marble  library  building,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Egbert  Starr,  of 
New  York  city,  was  a  feature  of  the  event. 

Chicago,  III  — The  summer  session  ot  the  university  is  well 
under  way.  The  enrollment  includes  a  large  number  of  teach- 
ers, many  of  whom  are  working  for  academic  of  post-graduate 
degrees.  All  are  bard  at  work,  some  students  attending  classes 
at  7  o^clock  in  the  morning  without  demur. 

Hartford,  Conn.— Dr.  G.  W.  Russell  has  presented  to 
Trinity  college  library  a  complete  copy  of  Audubon^s  *'  Birds 
of  America.*^  It  took  eleven  years  01  labor  at  an  expense  of 
$100,000  to  prepare  this  book.  The  complete  series  contains 
435  folio  plates  40  x  30  inches,  with  1,065  life-sized  figures  of 
birds,  beautifully  colored.  No  great  number  were  originally 
issued,  and  the  plates  being  damaged  by  fire  in  1845  ^^^  ^^^ 
copies  then  existing  became  immensely  valuable,  and  small 
sections  brin^  very  high  prices.  Since  1891  but  six  copies  have 
been  for  sale  in  England,  and  since  1895  but  one  has  been  sold 
in  America.  There  are  believed  to  be  about  175  copies  in  ex 
istence,  most  of  them  in  private  libraries,  eighty  of  these  being 
in  America. 

Baltimore,  Md. — A  novel  plan  for  endowing  the  Epiph- 
any Apostolic  college  at  Walbrook,  a  suburb  of  this  city,  has 
been  adopted  by  Father  Kellogg,  one  of  the  professors.  The 
college  is  at  present  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions, 
and  is  thus  limited  in  its  work.  Father  Kellogg  has  undertak- 
en to  raise  an  endowment  of  several  thousand  dollars  in  twenty- 
five-cent  donations.  Already  replies  to  the  numerous  letters 
sent  out  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  Canada,  Europe,  South  America,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines. 

Tahlequah,  I.  T.  —A  movement  is  under  way  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Sequoyah,  or  George  Guess,  who 
reduced  the  Cherokee  Indian  language  to  writing.  Little  is 
known  of  Sequoyah  and  there  is  no  authentic  histoir  of  his 
life.  He  came  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  however,  in  1834, 
settling  near  Muldron,  where  his  old  house  yet  stands. 

It  is  said  that  while  he  was  engaged  in  perfecting  his  unique 
alphabet,  which  is  composed  of  ninety  letters,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  woods  every  morning,  where  he  would  re- 
main until  night.  He  kept  up. this  plan  until  the  work  was 
completed.  He  afterwards  made  several  trips  to  the  far  West, 
where  he  visited  the  Pueblos  and  tried  to  correlate  their  lan- 

fuage  with  that  of  the  Cheyennes.    He  died  in  1858.    No  one 
as  ever  been  able  to  locate  his  grave  and  it  remains  un- 
marked. 

The  Cherokee  AdvocaU^  printed  in  the  Cherokee  language 
from  Sequoyah's  alphabet,  is  the  only  paper  the  full  bloods  are 
able  to  read.  Nearly  all  of  the  tniDr  are- enabled,  by  this  fam- 
ous alphabet,  to  read  and  write. 

ComelFs  Juntoi*  Naturalist  Club. 

The  college  of  agriculture  of  Cornell  university  conducts  a 
junior  naturalist  cluD.  Of  the  membership  of  30,000  children 
a  g^eat  number  live  in  rural  districts.  The  idea  originated 
from  a  desire  to  interest  pupils  in  nature  study  in  the  schools 
where  the  children  had  only  poorly  equipped  teachers  to  in* 
struct  them. 

The  plan  is  after  this  order :  Clubs  are  properly  organized 
and  the  secretary  forwards  a  list  of  the  members  to  the  '*  Bu- 
reau of  nature  study  and  farmers*  reading  course ''  at  Cornell. 
In  return  the  members  receive  a  button-badge  of  membership. 
One  of  the  unioue  features  of  the  organization  is  that  the  dues 
are  paid  in  worx  instead  of  in  m<^ney;  The  work  consists  of 
answering  the  questions  or  followinf^be  instructions  g^ven  in 
the  circulars  that  are  sent  out  monthly.  As  the  university 
gladly  furnishes  the  necessarv  poslaire  to  clubs  unable  to 
meet  this  expense,  any  child  who  has  the  slightest  interest  in 
nature  may  study  its  various  features. 
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l^otee  of  J^ew  Boohs* 


Rapid  Vertical  Penmanship  U:^  aeries  of  six  copy  books  set- 
ting forth  the  principles  of  a  handsome,  easily-wiitten  hand  by 
a  series  of  progressive  lessons.  The  first  two  books  have  copies 
of  large  sise  for  the  younger  pupils  with  pictures  to  illustrate 
the  sentences.  Following  these  are  figures,  scraps  of  science, 
hintorical  information,  letters,  quotations  from  famous  authors, 
forms  of  account  booloi,  and  other  matters.  The  series  is  there- 
fore in  line  with  the  latest  method  of  the  schools  wffich  uses 
one  subject  to  teach  other  subjects.  (Werner  School  Book 
Company,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston.) 

"  Popular  Astronamy,  by  Joel  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.  D.,  revised 
and  brought  down  to  date  by 'Mabel  Loomis  ^Todd.  This  is  one 
of  the  scientific  text-books  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
in  the  ranks  of  American  educators.  The  popularity  of  this 
book,  at  the  time  it  was  first  issued,  was  very  great  and  at 
that  time  it  was  thoroly  up-to-date,  but  the  science  has  since 
then  made  great  advances.  The  great  body  of  Prof.  Steele's 
work  is  preserved,  only  such  changes  or  additions  being  made 
as  are  required  by  recent  investigations  and  discoveries. 

These  relate  principally  to  Rowland's  researches  on  the  solar 
.  spectrum ;  Secci's  and  Pickering's  classification  of  stellar 
spectra  ;  Hale's  and  Deslandre's  researches  on  the  sun;  Spoerer's 
law  of  sun-spot  zones ;  solar  eclipses  past  and  future ;  standard 
time  and  change  of  the  day ;  new  methods  for  finding  the  sun's 
distance ;  transits  of  Mercury ;  researches  on  the  surfaces  of 
planets  and  satellites ;  Chandler's  variations  of  terrestrial  la- 
titudes ;  Eros,  the  nearest  planet ;  Pickering's  ninth  satellite 
of  Saturn ;  Keeler's  constitution  of  Saturn's  rings ;  Bredichin's 
theory  of  cometary  tails ;  observations  of  the  Gegenschein,  on 
counterglow ;  Nova  AuregSB  in  1892 ;  See's  researches  on  the 
cosmogony ;  and  Kapteyn*s  theory  of  the  visible  universe. 
The  valuable  list  of  questions  for  class  use  has  been  made  to 
accord  with  th^se  changes ;  the  excellent  system  of  star  mapp 
has  been  retained  and  a  pronunciation  of  the  mere  difficidt 
names  been  given  in  the  index.    (American  Book  Company.) 

The  MMer  Tongue,  Book  II:  An  BJkmentary  Englith  Gram- 
mar, by  George  Lyman  Kit^edge,  professor  of  English  in 
Harvard  university,  and  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  supervisor  of 
sdiools  in  Boston.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  set  forth  the 
elements  of  English  grammar  in  their  relation  to  thought  and 
the  expression  of  thought.  The  introduction  explains  in  simple 
language  certain  conceptions  too  often  ignored  in  the  study 
of  grammar,  such  as  the  nature  of  language,  its  relation  to 
thought  and  style,  the  processes  which  affect  its  growth  and 
decay,  the  province  of  grammar,  and  the  relation  of  grammar 
to  usage.  Over  one-third  of  the  book  deals  vrith  the  parts  of 
speech ;  about  as  much  more  space  is  taken  up  with  ii^ection, 
and  then  are  considered  the  more  difficult  syntactical  queetiens. 
This  latter  study  gives  opportunity  for  a  thoro  and  systematic 
review  of  the  structure  of  complex  sentences.  The  arrange- 
ment and  presentation  of  the  matter  is  clear  and  logical,  and  a 
class,  with  this  book  and  under  experienced  guidance,  could 
not  fail  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  mastery  of  the  principles 
of  language.    (Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.) 

A  Brief  History  ofMathemaiies,  translation  of  Dr.  Karl  Fink's 
(reschichte  der  Elementar-Mathematik,  by  Beman  and  Smith. 
This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  books  on  mathematical  subjects 
published  by  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago.  Several  books 
have  been  issued  of  late  years  to  encourage  the  study  of  his- 
tory of  mathematics,  but  the  present  volume  seems  to  be  the 
most  systematic  of  any.  Dr.  Fink  entirely  omits  anecdotes, 
giving  a  biographical  index  in  the  appendix.  He  considers 
systematically  the  growth  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry,  carrying  the  historic  development,  as  siiould  be 
done,  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  course.  He 
traces  this  history  from  the  manual  of  Ahmes,  the  Egyptian, 
written  probably  nearly  2000  B.  C.  thru  the  vigorous  develop- 
ment by  the  Greeks  and  scanty  progress  by  Romans,  to  the 
impetus  given  by  Mohammedan  princes  and  Italian  merchants 
of  middle  ages  and  later  to  the  modern  period  of  Newton,  Gauss, 
and  writers  of  the  19th  cencury. 

Analytic  Geometry,  by  Tanner  &  Allen,  is  a  thoroly  up-tx>-date 
text-book,  providing  a  course  of  twelve  to  fourteen  weeks  for 
properly  prepared  students  of  average  ability.  A  good  founda- 
tion is  laid  by  a  rapid  review  of  those  parts  of  algebra  and 
trigonometry  essential  to  a  reading  of  analytic  geometry, 
and  by  making  perfectly  clear  the  distinction  between  an 
equation  and  its  locus,  ^t  stumbling  block  for  many  students. 
The  use  of  several  diagrams  for  a  proof  gives  pupils  a  broad 
view  of  the  generality  of  the  demonstration.    Easy^^  but  vigor- 


ous proofs  of  all  theorems^And  gjaneraliadng  only  after  partic- 
ular cases  are  understeod,  make  it  a  book  well  adapted  to  the 
general  student,  as  well  as  giving  an  introduction  to  a  more 
advanced  course  for  those  wishing  to  specialize  later  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Differential  Calculus,  by  McMahon  and  Snyder,  is  one  of  the 
Cornell  Mathematical  Series,  intended  primarily  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  in  engineering  and  architecture  in  that  uni- 
versity. It  has  stood  the  test  of  class-room  use  before  being 
given  to  the  public.  Instructors  will  welcome  it,  as  not  being 
more  extended  than  students  can  master  in  the  required  time, 
nor  too  brief  to  permit  such  careful  proofs  as  are  often  omitted 
from  brief  treatises,  as  too  difficult  for  average  students. 

Domatic  Science  in  Grammar  Grades.  A  reader,  by  L.  L. 
W.  Wilson,  Ph  D^  of  the  Philadelphia  normal  school.  It  is 
rather  a  novel  idea  to  teach  domestic  science  by  means  of 
a  reading  book,  yet  an  examination  of  this  volume  will  show 
that  the  subject  may  be  taught  in  this  manner  very  effec- 
tively. The  author  has  chosen  a  great  number  of  selections, 
many  of  them  from  noted  writers,  showing  life  in  former 
times  and  at  the  present  day.  Then  there  are  articles 
on  the  kitchen,  foods  and  cooking,  the  dining  room,  the 
bedroom  and  ventilation,  the  laundry,  household  pests  and 
house  cleaning,  and  sewing.  No  more  instructive  or  entertain- 
ing subject  could  be  found  than  that  treated  of  in  this  book, 
and  the  matter  is  of  a  high  quality  and  well  arranged.  (The 
Macmillan  Company.  New  York.    Price  $0.90.) 

.  The  Beacon  Biographies  edited  by  M.A.  DeWelfe  Howe.  The 
aim  of  this  series  is  to  fdmish  brief  ,  readable,  and  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  lives  of  those  Americans  who  have  impressed  them- 
selves most  deeply  on  the  character  and  history  of  the  country. 
Their  condensed  form  and  clear  style  assure  them  a  Wide  ^pxh 
larity.  Each  volume  is  equipped  with  a  frontispiece  portrait^ 
a  calendar  of  important  dates,  and  a  brief  bibliography  for  fur- 
ther reading.  Th»  volumes  are  printed  in  form  convenient  for 
reading  and  for  carrying  handily  in  the  pocket.  Among  these 
volumes  are  Thomas  Paine,  by  Ellery  Sedgwick ;  N^hanid 
Hawthorne,  bv  Annie  Fields ;  John  Brown,  Joseph  Edgar  Cham- 
berlin,  Danid  Webster,  by  Norman  Hapgood  and  Aaron  Burr, 
by  Henry  Childs  Merwin.  (Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   Price,  75  cents  each.) 

A  very  f  aseinating  book  is  The  Adventures  of  Louis  de 
Maugemmt  as  told  by  himself.  Thirty  years  among  the  canmi- 
bala  of  Australia  would  certainly  give  a  man  an  opportunity  to 
■ee  something  unuiual ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  nar- 
rative of  adventure  ever  published  contains  incidents  of  a  more 
extraordinary  nature  tiian  this.  Robinson  Gmaoe  cannot  equal 
this  man  in  the  strange  happenings  that  occurred.  One  is 
forced  to  read  on  and  wonder ;  that  he  saw,  endured,  and  lived 
is  indeed  wocderf  d.    (J.  B.  Lippincett  Company.) 

In  order  to  correct  errors  which  have  appeared  frequently  in 
the  press  concerning  the  professional  careers  of  the  members 
of  the  firm  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  the  company  has 
issued  the  following  statement :  Mr.  F.  N.  Doubleday  spent 
sixteen  years  with  the  Messrs.  Scribner  ;  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page 
was  editor  of  The  Forum  from  1890  till  1895,  when  he  became 
literary  adviser  to  Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Company,  and  subse- 
quently editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly ;  Mr.  H.  W.  Lanier  and 
Mr.  Everitt  were  also  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Scribner  in 
various  capacities,  both  in  the  magazine  and  book  departments ; 
Mr.  J.  L.  Thompson  was  for  years  with  Messrs.  A*  C.  McClurg 
&  Company ;  Mr.  James  MacArthur,  the  agent  of  the  firm  resi- 
dent in  London,  was  editor  of  The  Bookman  from  its  beginning, 
and  literary  adviser  to  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  This 
group  of  men,  every  one  of  whom  is  an  active  and  working  part 
of  the  business,  bring  together  successful  experience,*editorial9 
financial,  and  commercial.  From  the  time  a  book  manuscript 
comes  into  the  effice  t}!!  it  reaches  the  bookseller,  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  member  of  the  firm.  The  work  of  every  depart- 
ment is  done  in  constant  co-operation ;  and  no  member  of  the 
firm  is  without  successful  practice  of  the  duty  that  he  per- 
forms. 


You  never  read  of  such  cures  elsewhere  as  those  accomplished 
by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  did  you  ?  It  is  America's  Greatest  Medi- 
cine. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

(Established  1870),  published  weekly  at  $  ]|.en  per  year,  is  a  jonmal  of 
eduoatioD  for  8U|>eiinteiid^at8,  princivals.  school  boards,  tei^hers,  and 
others  who  desire  to  have  a  complete  account  of  all  the  great  move* 
ments  in  education.  We  also  publish  The  Tbachibs'  iNSTmrn. 
monthly,  $1  a  year ;  Ths  Pbiicibt  School,  monthly,  $1  a  year :  Edu- 
ok-n  SAL  FoxTNDATiONB,  monthly.  $1  a  year;  Oxtb  Tmss  (Current 
Events),  semi-monthly,  60  cents  a  year ;  KKnuis,  monthly,  $1  50 a  year: 
and  Thk  PsACTiOAii  Tbaohir,  monthly,  80  cents  a  year.  Also  Books  and 
Aids  for  teachers.  Descnptive  circular  and  catalog  free  £,  L. 
KELLOGG  A  CO..  61  £.  Ninth  Street.  New  Tbrk 
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^ 


[Enttftd  at  the  N.  Y.  P.  O.  as  Moond-daaa  matti^.l 

PMis^  JVeskfy  by 
m.   L.   HBLLOOQ   S    CO., 

The  £4iMatioiial  BuOdlng, 

6i  B^'MiJttB  Street,  New  York. 

a67a<9  Wabmh  ATk.,  Cmicaoo. 


Tbb  Scbool  Joonut,  MtabUahad  in  1870,  was  the  flnt 
weekly  i^teatloo^ pa]  "' "   "    '^^' ' 


»aper  pt  

Miblbned  twelve  achool  board  niira- 
,  of  from  ibrty-fotir  to  sixty  pages 


,  _,  ,      .  i^ubUshed  intheynhedSUtes*. 

Diiiiii|[  mk  year  h  poi 
hers,  nillv  ifiastrated, 

bijune, 
mas  ni 

biMsy . 

fan  mwty  aO  n»reign  eoimtries« 


every  I 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  DoLLAis  a  year  in  advance*  One  dollar  ibr  sfac 
months.    Single  copie^  six  cents.    School  board  num- 

,^,Jieff«,"tett  cents,  rore^  subscriptions,  three  doOara 
a  year,  postsge  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Wni  be  famished  on  application.  The  vabie  of  Tw 
SoMOL  JoosMAL  ss  su  advertising  medium  is  uaques- 
tioned.  The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
now  in  its  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
It  does  among  the  principals,  soperintendenti,  school 
boaids,  sAd  lending  teacher^  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
this  part  of  the  educational  field  so  easily  and  cheaply  as 
thru  its  oofamms. 


Literary  Notes, 

n^  Law  in  its  Relations  to  PhywimnSy 
bv  Arthur  N.  Tajlor,  LL.B.,  of  the  New 
York  bar,  is  the  title  of  an  important  and 
practical  book  just  published  bjr  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company.  Its  object  is  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  every  physician  a  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  these  questions  of 
law  with  which  he  is  most  frequently  con- 
fronted in  his  practice. 

Th€  Crittrion  for  July  is  a  decidedly 
readable  issue  of  this  popular  magazine. 
The  contributors  include  many  prominent 
writers  of  the  day  and  notable  authorities 
on  literature,  music,  art,  and  the  dr^ma, 
while  the  editorial  department  is  full  of. 
information. 

Werner^ s  Magazine  for  Julv  is  qui t^  up 
to  its  usual  standard.  Dr.  B.  S.  Curry 
writes  eulog^istically  of  the  late  Professor 
Churchill.  "Physical  Training  in  Women's 
Colleges ''  is  considered  in  an  illustrated 
article.  John  R.  Scott  writes  of  "  Lesson 
Reminiscences  with  James  £.  Murdoch." 
The  departments  characteristic  of  this 
magazine  are  rich  in  suggestions. 

If  there  is  a  better  periodical  for  the 
young  than  St,  Nichelas  we  have  failed  to 
find  it.  Its  usefulness  has  lately  been 
much  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the 


new  department  of  '*  Nature  and  Science 
for  Young  Folks"  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  Edward  F.  Bigelow.  He  takes 
the  children  out  into  the  woods  and  fields 
to  view  nature  face  to  face.  The  other 
new  department  of  St.  Nicholas,  "  The  St. 
Nicholas  League,"  is  arousing  great  inter- 
est. It  ofiFers  a  wide  range  of  employments 
and  competitions  for  the  young  people. 
The  July  number  of  the  magazine  contains 
a  finely  illustrated  article  on  the  great  na- 
val battles.  These  include  Salaimis,  Ac- 
tium,  Lepanto,  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  Nelson's  victories,  Yalu,  Manila, 
and  Santiago. 

In  The  Jay-Hawkers,  by  Mrs.  Adela  E. 
Orpen,  the  Free-Soil  and  Border  Ruffian 
conflicts  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  are  pic- 
tured. The  story  is  a  stirring  one  and  full 
of  interest.  It  will  be  published  soon  by 
D.  Apple  ton  &  Company. 

Cassell  &  Company,  London,  and  7  and 
0  West  i8th  street,  New  York,  announce 
for  early  publication,  Landscape  Painting 
in  IVater-Coiours,  by  John  MacWhirter, 
R.  A.,  with  twenty-three  colored  plates. 
$2.50. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  comments  most 
favorably  on  Mr.  MacWhirtcr's  book  as 
one  for  study  and  consideration  by  serious 
students  of  landscape  painting. 

The  announcement  of  Me&srs.  Cassell 
&  Company's  Royal  Academy  Pictutes 
/or  1^00  is  a  welcome  one.  The  pictures 
are  printed  on  plate-paper,  6 J  x  8}  inches. 
They  are  published  in  parts  or  bound  in 
one  volume.  The  Westminster  Gazette 
says:  "  The  Reyal  Academy  Pictures  are 
the  most  perfect  representation  of  the 
academy  ever  placed  within  reach  of  the 
public.'*^ 

Our  Native  Ferns  and  Their  Allies,  by 
Prof.  Lucien  M.  Underwood,  of  Columbia, 
is  goine  into  a  sixth  edition.  Messrs. 
Henry  Holt  &  Company  are  the  pub- 
lishers. 


Prof.  O.  B.  Super,  of  Dickinson,  is  pre 
paring  a  history  of  France  in  French.  It 
IS  based  on  Ducondray  and  Feillet's  Redts 
d^Histoire  de  France,^'  The  book  will  be 
issued  in  July  by  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  & 
Company. 

The  bright  career  which  promised  for 
the  young  artist,  Emery  Lcverett  Williamii, 
was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  North  Dakota 
some  months  ago.  R.H.Russell,  the  art 
publisher,  h^s^ready  for  publication  this  fall 
a  book  of  Mr.  Williams'  drawings  of  the 
different  Indian  tribes,  entitled  "Alpha- 
bet of  Indians,"  showing  the  warriors, 
chiefs,and  squaws  at  their  favorite  amuse- 
ments and  pursuits.  The  descriptive  text 
is  written  by  Mrs.  Williams  in  a  naive, 
straightforward  manner,  that  attracts  the 
reader  and  holds;  his  interest  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams accompanied  her  husband  to  the 
West  and  lived  with  him  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Indians. 


Pine  Knot,  TL^toty  of  Kentucky  hfe,  is 
the  title  of  the  new  novel,  by  William  E 
Barron,  authorof  "  A  Heroin  Homespun," 
which  is  to  be  published  immediately  by 
D.  Apploton  &  Company.  The  author 
has  chosen  the  exciting  period  of  the  anti- 
slavery  contest  and  the  early  years  of  the 
civil  war.  In  addition  to  the  series  of  ad- 
ventures involved  in  this  phase  of  the 
scheme.  Dr.  Barton  has  utilized  a  moun- 
tein  legend  of  a  lost  mine,  and  the  interest 
of  a  treasure  search  runs  thru  the  )>oo»« 
The  story  is  described  as  singularly  fresh , 
strong,  and  entcrtoining  in  both  types  and 
incidents.       « 

Among  the  features  of  special  interest  in 
Harper's  fiazar  for  July  21,  is  the  first  in- 
sUllment  of  Sarah  Grand's  serial  story, 
"Bab's  the  Impossible,"  Madame  Wu, 
wife  of  the  Chinese  minister,  gives  her 
first  contribution  to  any  periodical  in  an 
article,  "  Chinese  and  American  Women 
Contrasted."  .  A  thoujjhtful  paper  concern- 
ing open-air  gymnasiums  Jor  children  is 
contributed  by  Mary  Taylor  Bissell, 
M.  D.,  and  there  are  many  other  interest- 
ing and  helpful  articles  in  the  issue. 

Current  Literature  for  July  gives  a 
careful  selection  and  condensation  from 
the  best  periodical  literature  of  the  time. 
Inits  125  large  pages  every  field  of  literary 
effort  is  covered. 

Sir  Walter  Bcsant's  article  in  The  Cen- 
tury for  August,  dealing  with  "  The  River- 
side  of  East  London:  From  London 
Bridge  to  St.  Katherine's  Docks,''  will 
contain  several  striking  drawings  by  J<^ 
seph  Pennell  and  Phil  May.  The  ^fcpnd 
installment  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Willw"! 
Mason's  "Memories  of  a  Musical  Life" 
contains  anecdotes  or  material  relating  to 
Moschele?,  Joachim,  Dreyschock,  Prince 
de  Rohan,  Henselt,  Schindler,  ("ami  de 
Beethoven^')*  and  Liszt. 

r   ,» 

Africa*!  Diamond  Miiieo. 

The  Kimberiey  diamond  mines,  which 
are  located  in  British  territory,  just 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Orange 
Fi^  State  and  about  600  miles  from 
Cape  Town,  now  supply  90  per  cent, 
of  the  diamonds  of  commerce;  the 
mines  have  been  in  operation  about 
thirty  years  only.  It  is  estimated  that 
$350,000,000  worth  of  rough  diamonds 
(worth  double  after  cutting)  have  been 
produced  from  the  Kimberiey  mines 
since  their  opening  in  1868-9.  The 
owners  of  the  various  mines  in  this 
vicinity  formed  an  agreement  by  which 
the  annuid  output  was  limited  to  meet 
the  annual  consumption  of  the  world's 
diamond  markets. 


FOUR  RECENT  GREAT  ADOPTIONS 

PORTHB 

NATURAL  SYSTEM  °1  VERTICAL  W 


The  State  of  Washington 
The  City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NAMBLY- 


The  State  of  Delaware 
The  City  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Ttib  system  b  In  latger  tise  thfotiifliofst  the  ootmtty  thao  any  Other  system  ^ 
wrtlbg  pdb&shcd.    A  trial  always  convinces  ediicatocs  of  Hs  practical  valuo* 

THE  WALSH  ARITHMETICS  ate  also  adopted  for  «cltishre  use  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

CORRESPONDENCE  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED. 

D*  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers    •%    /•    /•    Boston,  New  York,  Chicago- 
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^'The  Prudent  Man  Setteth 
His  House  in  Order/' 

Your  kunuLn  ienemeni  sfuxdJ  be  given 
even  more  careftit  atteniion  ifun  the 
house  you  true  in*  Set  U  in  order  by 
thoroughly  renovating  your  <u}hoU  system 
through  blood  nuude  pure  by  taking 
Hood's  SarsaparUUu  Then  every  organ 
^vH  act  promptly  and  reguUuly* 


J&odsSc 


rieveroisappoJrul 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

SrMkAwty  k  neTemtM  St.,  Vew  Tortu 

(OpfNWtte  Oraee  Ohureh,) 

Gondaotod  on  EnropeAn  Plan  at  Moderate 

OentraUy  Looated  and  meet  oonTenient  to 
Amosement  and  BoaineflB  Districts. 

Of  easy  access  from  Depots  and  Fories  hy 
Broadway  Cars  direct,  or  by  transfer. 


WM.  TATLOK  k  MV, 


?ro9rtetors. 


CONTINENTAL  jf^  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA. 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  CoH  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms.    Three  New  Elevators* 


Room,  with  Board $2.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board... $1,00 and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $djoo  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $2.00  and  Up. 

Statm  Heat  Included.         U  V.  MALTB  Y. 


I 


s 


At  the  Bnd  of  Voar  Joarney  yon  will  find 
_     it  a  great  convenience  to  go  right  over  to 

I  Th«  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL 

Fourth  Ave.,  41at  and  4«d  Sts. 
Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York 
Central  for  Shopping  aoA  Theatres. 
Baggage  to  and  from  48d  81  De  otfree.     S 
Xooms,  S  ^  .00  per  day  and  Upwards.  S 


TO  PUBLISHERS  AND  DEALERS 
IN  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES: 

A  fire  having  destroyed  all  the  property  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Bico,  publish- 
ers and  dealers  in  School  Supplies  are  requested 
to  send  samj^les  of  such  books  and  material  as 
they  think  will  be  of  value  in  the  Island. 

GEO.  G.  GBOFF, 
Acting  CommJBsioner  of  Education  in  Porto  Bico. 

IMTO'RTA.JSTT. 

TEACHERS,  TAKE  NOTICE. 


All  the  applioations  on  file  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Porto  Bico  for  positions  in 
the  schools  of  this  Island  were  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  morning  of  July  1.  A  few  teachers  with  a 
fluent  command  of  the  Spanish  language  are 
desired.  Such  as  have  been  in  communication 
with  this  Department  are  requested  to  i^ake 
ijew  apphcations.        qbo.  Q.  QROPP. 

Acting  Commissioner  qif  Education. 


relief  fori 


KIDDER'S  PASnLLES.a^ 


READERS  will  confer  a  £avor  by  men 
tioning  The  School  Journal  when  com 
municating  with  advertisers. 


Interesting  Notes, 

The  Tousg  King  of  Spain. 

The  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the 
birtli  of  Alfonso  XIIL,  the  young  king 
of  Spain,  was  celebrated  on  May  17. 
He  has  been  sickly  from  the  first,  and 
hence  the  utmost  care  has  been  used 
to  preserve  the  life  of  this  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Philip  II.  Undoubtedly  he 
feels  at  times  that  too  much  attention 
is  paid  to  him,  especially  in  the  way  of 
etiquette  and  ceremony,  and  wishes 
that  he  might  have  some  of  the  liberty 
enjoyed  by  the  son  of  a  peasant 

The  little  king  has  a  strict  line  of 
conduct  laid  down  for  him  by  laws  of 
the  Spanish  court.  He  is  routed  out 
of  bed  at  seven  o'clock  every  morning 
and  taken  to  mass  by  his  mother  in  the 
private  chapel  of  the  palace.  Then 
comes  breakfast,  and  aifter  breakfast 
study  until  one  o'clock,  when  he  has 
his  luncheon.  After  that  there  are 
state  functions  to  attend.  A  short 
hour  for  play  is  allowed  to  him,  and 
then  he  returns  to  his  studies  again 
until  dinner  time. 

After  dinner  he  is  brought  out  to 
see  the  "royal  circle"  and  to  hear  some 
of  his  aunts,  most  of  whom  are  musi- 
cally inclined,  play  pieces  on  the  piano. 
After  that  he  is  put  to  bed  by  bis 
faithful  old  nurse,  and  sleeps  until  the 
necessity  of  another  day  comes  to  him 
with  the  same  routine. 

Single  Motor  Bicycles. 

Motor  bicycles  and  motor  tandems 
have  been  used  by  racing  men  for  two 
years  for  pacing  riders  on  the  track, 
but  it  is  only  lately  that  a  power  bi- 
cycle has  been  made  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  general  public.  There  is  an 
undoubted  demand  for  such  a  machine, 
as  the  motor  bicycle  is  to  the  automo- 
bile what  the  bicycle  is  to  the  coach. 

It  has  the  power  and  speed  advan- 
tages of  the  big  vehicle  without  its  ex- 
pense and  trouble.  It  is  economical 
and  convenient ;  it  can  take  advantage 
of  the  side-paths  where  the  roads  are 
bad,  the  same  as  can  an  ordinary  wheel ; 
it  can  be  kept  at  home  handy  for  use 
at  any  time  of  day  or  night ;  it  re- 
quires no  stable  and  no  coachman  ;  its 
repairing  expense  is  small ;  it  offers  a 
chance  for  exercise  at  pedaling  as  well 
as  travel  and  fresh  air. 

The  disadvantages  it  has  are  those 
of  not  being  so  luxurious  or  stylish  as 
a  big  four-wheeler  and  not  being  able 


THE   nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMFY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,     -    President. 


**The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies." 

Assets,     .        .        .    ^1,844.537  52 

Insunnce  and  Annuitks 

in  Force,       •        -     1,052,665,21100 

The  Mntpal  Life  InBorance  Cbmpeny  iisnes 
eyery  form  of  polioy  at  the  lowest  rates  eom- 
menrarate  with  safety. 


E'.FAilll. 


,LEAD  PENCILS. 


M&mriy  HBtf  A  O&niurym 

Forty '»«vftO  If^ar-i  oJ  constant  and  health- 
fuJ    pro^iesi    and    growth    hns  pui    the 


^ew  England    , 
Conservatory 

,  OF  MUSIC 


rox  fioftDD^  Mjis!(.,  m  thi?  hi:ad  (both  io  »i2«  nod 

Cuiiiprrbensjvt    Ln    pl^n«    mnfttraie    in   pric«^ 
thcffougli  ict  praciitt*?  aind  fawGUfJ'ifr  mvifj. 
0£0.  W    CHAI>W1CE,  UoMi&i  Plnctw. 
^ad  tot  an  iUustrat<il  1 .11  ill  i -ii*!  i.-i 

f&AKZir   £AL£,Ou»UViULiwr, 


"He  hftwd  smd.ll  skill  d' horse  j-lesh 

who  boughh&  goose  ^o  ride  onVBont  b&ke 

^  j^E      ordinArysoe.ps  ,  •* ^^ 


TBe 


"■Try  &  caM  of  iKft.na  be  convinced.— 
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DREXELotlNSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE  FOR 
TEACHERS. 

THE  pressing  need  in  connection  with 
the  new  and  rapid  sp'o^th  of  com- 
mercial education  in  the  public 
schools  and  academies  of  this  country  is 
thoroughly  trained  teachers.  To  meet  this 
demand,  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  com- 
mercial branches  has  been  organized  in  the 

Department  df  Gmimerce  and 
Finance^  Drezel  Institute  t^  t^ 

The  Course  includes  Commercial  Geo- 
rraphy,  History  of  Commerce,  Commercial 
Law,  Banking  and  Finance,  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  Languages,  in  addition  to 
the  practical  subjects  of  Book-keeping, 
Accounting,  and  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  essential  to  a  complete 
commercial  education. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  two  years' 
experience  in  general  teaching,  or  have 
been  graduated  from  a  normal  school  of 
approved  standing. 

The  Course  can  be  completed  in  one  year. 
Circulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  Institute. 

James  MacAlister,  LL.D., 
President, 

A  Skin  of  Beauty  i»  m.  Joy  Forever. 

Dr.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

Oriental  Cream  "  """^ 


M 


BEAUTIFIER, 


BemoYesTAU,  Pimples,  Freckles,  Moth-Paiches, 

BsahaDdiikin 

^^^^^^^  TiiHt^^ftj-^i,  and 

3^«|  ^^B9iB  onbenntyand 

1 J       ^V!^^»  w  ^^  ^e^U4^    deteo- 

Ition,  On  its 
^  b  '  1,13  ^H  J^M^'  ^Hh  Tirtue^  it  has 
tf^^'^a         bLV^  l^y  iiu^ud  the  test 

a» S  - "  ^  ^^M^L  3r    ^^ ^^  J t^aPB: no 

ot  herb  AS,  and 
U  so  bArmlesfl 
WI3  taste  it  to 
be  sure  it 
ia  pro  perly 
timde^  \ocept 
no  ociunter- 
feit  of  ^milar 
iiiamiv      The 

_ dii'titii^'tiisbed 

Br.  L,  A.  Sarrtf  wftid  to  a  ^adf  of  tbe  h^uii^Um  <a 
patient*:  *  AujiovLlB^^t*  will  mt  tftem^  I  recom- 
mend *■  OourawfB  Cream  ^  a*  Uie  least  harmful  of 
dU  the  Skin  preparaHoM.*'  One  bottle  will  Ust 
nx  months  osuur  it  oTery  day.  OOURAUD'f 
POUDRB  tfUBTlCe  removes .  snpertlueiis  %alr 
witlMNit  lAlnry  to  the  sklo. 

bSbD.  T.  HOPKINS,  PtopT, 
97  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  all  Dmffglsts  and  Fancy  Goods 
Dealers  throughout  the  u .  S.  tOanadas  and  Europe. 
Also  found  in  N.  Y.  City  at  B.  H.  Macy's, 
Wanamaker's  and  otner  Fancy  Goods  Dealers. 
0^  Beware  of  Base  imitations.  11,000  Bewardfor 
aireet  and  proof  of  any  one  seliinff  the  same. 


Crfcr-*».T^^u  I  BERCY'd  text- 
French  ««2Si% 


Teaching  Prencli 

are  used  everywhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination. 

WILLIATl  R.  JENKINS, 

841  *  $53  SIXTH  AVBNUB.    -    -    NEW  YORK 

Oomplctc   catalogue  on  application.  ...   ^ 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE  "Tfti'H".'!?.*'' 

Sent  oat  U.  8.  senaton,  soTemon,  and  890  mlDl«t«'ra. 
SU6  a  y^ar ;  books  f  r«e ;  6  oonnes :  no  saloons ;  oaulog 
tree,  with  plans  to  earn  funds  at  home. 

W.  A.Wn4JAM8  DJ>..  Pres. 


to  stand  alone  when  a  halt  at  a  cross- 
ing is  necessary. 

The  motor  bicycle  is  wanted  because 
many  riders  would  like  to  go  twice  as 
fast  and  twice  as  far  as  is  now  possible, 
and  with  less  f  ati^e.  Some  of  these 
machines  have  pedals,  which  are  used 
to  assist  the  motor,  especially  in 
starting  and  in  hill  climbing. 

Diyision  of  the  ^  orld't  Trade. 

According  to  a  report  of  U.  S.  Con- 
sul Winter  in  Annaberg,  of  the  $18,- 
000,000,000  worth  in  commerce  done 
by  all  the  nations  of  the  worid,  Eng- 
land's share  is  18.3  percent,  Ger- 
many's 10.8  per  cent.,  and  9.7  per  cent 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  United  States. 

Germany  has  built  up  her  foreign 
commerce  at  England's  expense,  and 
the  United  Stat€«»  just  entering  the 
field,  is  building  up  a  great  foreign 
trade  at  the  expense  of  both  England 
and  Germany.  In  Australia^  in  Africa, 
in  South  America  and  in  China,  the 
commercial  representatives  of  each  na- 
tion are  fencing  for  vantage  ground 
upon  which  to  build  safe  markets  for 
home  industries. 

The  success  of  Germany  in  competing 
with  England  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
her  goods  are  cheaper  and  in  some 
cases  better ;  German  merchants  adapt 
themselves  to  the  wants  of  their  cus- 
tomers and  industrial  commissions 
have  been  sent  out  to  South  America, 
South  Africa,  Mexico,  Japan,  China, 
etc.,  to  study  and  report  upon  the  con- 
ditions and  needs  of  the  people  of  these 
countries.  Again,  German  traveling 
men  are  supepor  in  the  technical 
knowledge  of  their  branches  and  are 
familiar  with  more  languages  than  the 
representatives  of  other  nations.  Their 
efficiency  in  their  lines  is  due  to  their 
training  in  special  institutions  in  Ger- 
many. 

A  Road  to  Match  the  Trans-Siberlao. 

A  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
says  that  the  chief  factor  in  western 
Asia  at  present  is  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  Germany  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  that  her  proposed 
railroad  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian 
gulf  should  meet  with  no  opposition 
in  England.  England's  real  rival  is 
Russia,  and  if  the  British  government 
wishes  to  counteract  her  influence  it 
can  only  be  by  establishing  a  southern 
Trans-Asian  transit  from  Egypt  to 
China. 

This  could  be  done  by  building  a 
railway  from  Alexandria  across  the 
isthmus  of  Sinai  and  northern  Arabia, 
to  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf,  travers- 
ing eastern  Persia  and  Baluchistan  to 
the  frontier  of  British  India,  thence  to 
Burmah,  and  following  the  line  of  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang  to  China. 

Kest  amA  Healtk  f tr  Metktr  aad  Cklld. 
Mb8-  WncBLoWsSooTHgiQ  graijphasbeen  used 


SOOTHES  tlie  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS 


take  no  other  kind.   Twenty-five  cents  a  b  ttle 


TIE  SHUT  MERICU  TEl  CO. 

Agents  make 
25  Per  cent. 
Commission 
by  getting  orders  for  our 

TEAS,  C0FFEE5, 
SXTRACT8 
SPICES  and 
BAKING  POWDER 

SPECIAL  PRmsBNra 

or  checks.    Freight  paid.    Send  for  new 
terms^FREB. 

THE  GREAT  ATIERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  t^l  31  ft  33  VcM7  Street,  New  Vork. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why 
it  lasts  so.  It  wears  to 
the  thinness  of  a  wafer 

All  sorts  of  people  Tue  it,  .11  sorts  of  stores  sell 
it,  especiall7  dzogglBts. 


ENNEN  S  T^^^^ 
^    I^ILET 

LRevDER 


\i-' 


PRICKLY    UK  AT, 
sr^SlK^.  end  all 

rf JHi^n  f,^  ft. ' '  Ji«atfrf cBiJI  Qocirtifptr- 
Ca,Ne*tr^.N.  J. 


^Ik  t^  €^fl   WEEKL1?  j  MEN  and  WOMEW, 

viO  10  Add   vd  ^>p*«9«^  I  At  UtoMM  «■  Tn-vlliv. 
Mf.  Wniith,of  iDii.,  motlftfajr^flritfl 
■1'  tnonLhw.    AH-wrt  HiJJ,  of  N,  J.^,«2*i  fii^t 
'  HIP  nth-  Mr.  UuncF^t^r  TakiiAh  Sl^£(l  Ant, 


hogaflJCMblAtf.     Lidu  KAnn«dT, 
LET  US  STARf  YOU-Ko 


LETUfi       X  .  -.   - 

KiH.'raAiicA  ctMtosd.  Oar  ■(«■(« 

.  M«inih  i^atpkrinv  tli««noFiiioai 
dt^tsfhind  for  ouriiiiucriLHC^uak^r 

^fjfciit^,    14  mndfrfij  k  ^  I  l>-r.    Ewety- 
rfidv  bar*— hdifii noun  men,  furaiJii**  flmd  vhjhticiAri*,    ftt 

fill  f/i.ii  j'niT't^NLTiotiH^  N«vr  I'J'tQ,  i^^c,  FREE.    Aiidrflf*, 

H'e  ret^^imfnd  abovi ^tm  as  T^iiabU.-^Jidtf&r^ 


MEMORY 

How  to  Improve  It. 

Dr.  Edward  Pick  was  for  many  years 
the  mosi  eminent  authority  on  memory 
and  the  means  of  improving  it  His  cele- 
brated course  of  lectures  was  given  before 
colleges  and  universities,  teachers  and 
professional  men  and  women,  and  was 
hiehly  praised.  Just  before  his  death  last 
J  my  ne  put  these  lectures  into  book  form 
for  the  nrst  time.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
need  of  a  good  memory — and  who  has  not? 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  was 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  greatiy 
elaborated  are  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  this 
book  and  careful  observance  of  its  instruc- 
tion, the  memory  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

PriM«$I.OONet. 


EL.KEUOGG&CO./ 


Bast  VlBth  St., 
Vew  ork* 
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YOU  CANNOT  READ 

all  the  educational  books.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
you  should.  No  teacher  has  the  time.  Hundreds 
of  them — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — are  coming 
from  the  press.  But  you  should  own,  and  read, 
AND  STUDY  THE  BEST.  K£LLOGG'S  TEACHERS' 
LIBRARY  contains  seventeen  volumes  Very  care- 
fully selected,  each  a  classic,  making  up  a  complete 
library  of  education,  covering  the  subject  on  all  sides. 
The  teacher  who  can  afford  to  buy  all  the  books  he 
wants,  need  not  read  this.  We  are  looking  out  for 
the  earnest  teacher  of  smaller  means  who  wants  a 
library  to  help  him  in  his  work.  And  so — send  $2  and. 
we  placie  the  library  in  your  hands,  transportation  paid; 
^and  you  have  eighteen  months  to  pay  the  balance. 

A  SPECIAL  REQUEST  TO  READERS. 

We  want  to  hear  from  every  one  who  reads  this  advertisement.  If  you  have  some  of  these  books* 
please  write  us,  stating  what  ones  you  have  and  asking  us  to  make  you  a  proposition  for  supplying  the 
balance.  If  you  haven't  the  books,  and  would  like  them,  send  in  your  order.  If  anything  prevents  your 
doing  that  at  once  write  us  the  reason — perhaps  we  can  help  you; 


OUT  OCT  XHX  OBDEB  BLANK  BBLOW  AND  BEND  TO  UB  AT  ONCK,  WITH  $3.00» 
AND  WB  WTLL  DKZJTBB  THE  BOOKS  AT  ONCE. 


E.  L,  KELLOGG  ^  CO t8 

Please  send  me y  prepaid^  Kellogo's  Teachers^  Library, 
fi^r  which  I  enclose  $a,oo  and  agree  to  pay  the  balance  ($18.00) 
in  monthly  instaUments  of  $1.00  each^  beginning 

\,y.,:.tSth,i8 

Signed St,  and  No .'. 

P.O Co StaU 


Biymeiit  to  be  mftde  by  Honey  or  Express  Order,  Begistered 
Letter  or  Bank  Draft  on  New  Tork  and  sent  to  yonr  New  York 
oflloe  on  dates  aipreed  upon. 


1. 
8 

a 

4. 
«. 
e. 
7. 
a 
9. 
la 

\% 

14. 

IS. 

16. 
17. 


THIS  IS  THE  LIST: 

Parker's  Talks  OB  Tedaroclcs v. $1.60 

Parker's  Talis  OB  TeackiBr 1^ 

Seelej's  CeauttoB  School  system  of  GeraiaBy 1.60 

Bancroft's  Sckool  Gjaiasstlcs i.eo 

SfOBcer's  BdacatioB 1.00 

Pace's  Tkeorj  ani  Practice  of  Teacidnr l.oo 


Carrie's  Barly  B4«catiOB.. 

Patrldce's  Quacj  M»tkois 

Perei's  Pbrst  Tkree  Tears  ef  CUUlioed. 
Tate's  PfeUooMky  ef  MacatleB. 

Qoick  's  XdacatleBal  Kef ormers . 

MotUBf 's  l^tes  OB  tke  Sdeace  aaA  Art  of  B4«catioB.. 

LoToTuAvstrlal  MacatleB 

Pasrae's  Vatare  Stady 

Skaw's  Batleaal  ^^aestleB  Book. . 


POae's  Lectares  on  Idacatloa. 
Weick's  Teasers' ~ 


PoyckUery. 


l.fl6 
1.75 

i.eo 
i.eo 
i.oo 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

1.15 
l.(X> 
U6 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  6i  East  Nintii  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


S^^  THE  STUDENT'S  STANDAfiD  DICTIONADY. 

An  abridgment  of  the  Funk  6r»  WagnaWs  Standard  Dictionary,  Large  Svo,  923  pages  y  cloth  sides,  leather  bark.  Price,  net,  $2jo 
The  most  important  of  all  recent  reference  publications.  It  exactly  meets  the  frequently  expressed  wish  for  anfup-to-date, 
full-of-matter,  moderate-priced  Standard  Dictionary.  It  g^ives  the  Orthography,  PronuDciation,  Meaning,  and  Etymology 
of  over  60,000  Words  and  Phrases,  with  Synonyms  and  Antonyms,  an  Appendix  of  Proper  Names,  Foreign  Phrases,  Faulty 
Diction,  Disputed  Pronunciations,  Abbreviations,  etc.,  etc.,  and  1,225  Pictorial  Illustrations. 

FOR  PRosPBCTus^ANo  TBRfis  j^g  g/^^gR  4  TAYLOR  CO.,  5*7  East  i6th  Street,  New  York. 


I^ilver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Publishers, 


••Approved  Text-Boob  Embodying  Progressive  Educational  Methodsa* 


BOSTON 
219-tt8  ColnmbiM  Aye. 


NEW  YORK 
W-88£a8tmhSt. 


CHICAGO 
878-888  Wabaah  Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1898  Arch  St. 


ITcflSMitt 

ri  Premier 
typewriter 


will  do  better  work  for  a  longer  time,  with 
less  exertion,  than  any  other  writing  jl  jl 
machine.  Thousands  of  satisfied  user^  pro- 
nounce it.... 

Perfectly  Simple  and 

Simply  Perfect. 


Let  it  lighten  your  business  burden. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOQUC  FREE. 

TlieSmhh  P^emkr  li  especially  adapted  to  tfie^  Touch 
System''  of  Typewritiiie. 

Cbe  Sttitb  Premier  typewriter  eo.^^^^ 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  « 


13  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor   by  mentioning  The   School   Journal  when 
^    communicating  with  advertisers. 


Every  Primary  Teaclier 


Every  Grammar-Grade  Teacher 
Every  Country-School  Teacher 


who  does  not  own  and  has  not  read  over  and 
over  again  these  three  great  books  has  missed 
and  is  daily  missing  the  wisest  directions, 
the  best  inspiration,  the  most  direct  and 
practical  help  that  can  be  given  to  the 
teach  er^s  work: 

PABKSB'8  TALKS  OV  TBAOEHO. 

The  beat  statement  of  the  methods  of  the  new 
education  that  ha«  been  made  or  probably  ever 
will  be.    Price,  90«.,  postpaid. 

FAeB*8  THBOBT  AVO  PBACTIOS  OF  TXAOE- 
IKG. 

One  of  the  greatest  books  on  teachina  of  all 
time.  Almost  everybody  has  it.  Onr  edition  is 
best  and  cheapest.    Price,  64o.,  postpaid. 

PATVE'8  LSCT17BB8  OK  KDUC  ATIOK. 

The  clearest  statement  in  any  book  of  the  great 
educational  prinoipleB  that  ondertie  aU  correct 
teaching.    Price*  90e..  pot>;paid. 

If  yon  have  not  these  books  do  not  let  the  year 
pass  wlthoat  getting  them. 


E  L.  KBLLOaO  &  CO., 


It  Bast  Ninth  Street, 


New   Tork. 


Cri^Aol  Board  Number 


THE 


Jf^Ir+tr   ^ffv    Dt.^.-^. 


N  EW  YOR  KANDCHICACO 
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NOTABLE  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


HORNBROOK'S  GRAMMAR  )  HOADLEY'S  BRIEF  COURSE  IN 

SrHOOL  ARITHMETIC  GENERAL  PHYSICS 

I    Experiment j1  And  A|i|)lied 


HARVEY'S  NEW  SCHOOL 

GRAMMAR  ^-^-Oo 

■he 


HEWES'S  ANATOMY,  PHYSI- 
OLOGY, AND  HYGIENE 

For  Hljtfi  Scbods  (Nevf  Cr ntufy  Series 


SOUTHWlCK*S  STEPS 

to  ORATORY 

Prtticipwil  New 
•  i   Kxpfe^ioQ ,'   author  o( 


STEELE'S  POPULAR 

ASTRONOMY 


alUc   Ul€   ilU'     1      » 


Tft»ch*r«  ara  cordially  lnTl4«4  to  Kt^t  fh*»»  tojrf*t>»oh»  m  careful  c«*i»ld«e*Uoi»  hmfor* 
«4ffl»tinii  a   »«l«ction  far  th»  comlns  Y<Htr.     Copies  >cfi!.   r<**tp«li3,  oa  r»C:«lpl  «f  prlc«. 

AMERICAN  :  BOOK  :  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CUtCACO 
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Frick  Automatic  Program 
and  Secondary  Clocks 


secaro  promptnesa  and  punc- 
taality  on  tho  part  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  school  intro. 
dace  perfect  system  and  dis- 
cipline, relieve  teachers  of  all 
concern  as  to  tunes  for  begin- 
ninpr  and  closing  periods,  et<j., 
and  make  School  management 
easy.  Hundreds  of  Schools, 
Colleges,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  work  entire- 
ly by  these  Clocks.  Here  ia 
what  one  has  to  say  about 
them :  hundreds  of  others  say 
the  same : 

Union  High  School, 
Redlands,  Cal,  Dec.  4, 1899 
'*  AHhoogh  this  School  has  a 
good    general    equipment.    I 
consider  the  Frick  Program 
Clock  as  without  question  the 
most  Taluable  aid  we  have." 
Lewis  B.  Ateby,  Prin. 

«]f      / 

Printed  matter  illustra- 
ted and  describing  Frick 
Clocks  and  their  uses  will 
be  cheetfully  mailed  for 
the  asking. 


FRED.  FRICK,  Mfr.. : :  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


COLORADO'S 
SPRINGS  AND 
MOUNTAINS 


Offer  a  great  variety  of  attractions 
to  set  kers  of  health  and  pleasure. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists 
who  seek  its  j^rand  climate,  medi- 
cinal waters,  and  beautiful  views, 
visit  Colorado  every  year. 

The    popular    route    to    Colorado 
from  New  England  and  the  East  is  via 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


A  cony  of  "America's  Summer  Reiorts" 
will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  a 
a  po8t^t:e  stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


Dr.  MariinG.  Brumbaugh 

has  sailed 

for  Porto  Rico  to  enter  upon  his  Duties  as 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  that  Island. 

BRUMBAUGH'S  STANDARD  READERS 

remain  in 

New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
Jersey  Qty,  Trenton,  Atlantic  City,  and 
many  other  important  cities,  towns,  coun- 
ties, and  townships  where  they  are  being    . 
used  and  are  giving  satisfaction. 

BRUMBAUGH'S  STANDARD  READERS 

w^ere  published  last 

'   fall  and  winter,  and  the  welcome  they 
have  been  accorded  North,  South,  East, . 
and  West  is  u  compliment  to    author 
and  publishers. 

Christopher  Sower  Company 

Publishers, 
614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

A  MODERN  SCHOOL-HOUSE 

shauld   have  an   Assembly-Room 
for  publ  ic  gatherings,  lectures,  etc. 
No  school  assembly- 
room  is  complete  un- 
le.ss  it  is  seated  with 

OPERA  ASSSMBIY  CHAIRS. 

No  cUbiS-moni  used  for  lec- 
tures and  like  purposeii,  is  com- 
plete or  as  It  sUouId  lie>  unless 
it  Ls  provided  with  opera  chairs 
with  tablet  arms  for  siudenib" 
I] fie  In  making  memoranda,  etc. 


The  finest  schuol  I  in  tidings  in 
the  land  are  fitted  th  s  way,  and 
a.11  should  be.  Investigate  the 
suliject  and  you  will  be  converted 
at  once.  It  you  desire  to  be  in- 
lormed  on  the  tn alter,  write  for 
our  descriptive  catalogue*  It 
is  yours  for  the  asking.  A  bout  a 
miihonof  onr  assembly  qhairsare 
in  daily  use  and  eveiy  chair  is  an 
en  dorsemen t  of  the  idea  iha  t  ibey 
are  a  necesstty  as  well  as  a  con- 
venience. 

We  also  produce  the  finest  tine 
of  school  desks  in  the  world*  If 
you  are  interested  In  these  mat- 
ters, we  are  interested  in  you  and 
would  like  to  get  acquainted- 

A  postal  curd  of  inquiry  sent  by  you  to  Ufl.  will  serve  as  a  mutual  friend 
in  the  way  of  an  introduction.    Let's  get  acquainted. 

'^■m>f^''^-  Grand  Rapids  School  Furniture  Works, 

Eastern  Office,  814  Conitablc  Building,  Hew  Tork. 
Factory,      ...       Grand  Bapidi,  Michigan 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 


Completion    of 


c/ze 


DeGarmo  Language  Series 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

By  CHARLES  DkGARMO,  Ph.D.,  Profes;sor  of  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Edocatiou,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  <«^X',. 

By  GEORGE  P.  BROVViS\  Former  Superintendent 

o{  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Assisted  By  CHARLES  DeGARMO. 

BROWN'5  ELEMENTS  is  the  first  and  only  grammar  of 
the  English  language  to  bas^e  the  f&rm  upon  the  fhcugkt.  i . 
Ideas— thoughts:  2,  words— sentences  ;  grammar,  the  science 
of  the  sentence  ;  the  sentence,  both  the  ihoaght  and  its  ex- 
pression; content— thought;  form— words. 

For  this  fundamental  reason  BROWN'S  ELEMENTS  OF 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  is  diatinclly  and  in  the  fullest  sense 
an  Epoch-Making  Book. 

you  Want  -to  ^ee  It. 


Send  for  further  Information.    •    -    •    •  Address 

WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY, 

E^ducatienul  ^uhlUher^, 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

LIPPINCOTPS 
NEW  ARITHHETIC 


i.  Mot^an  fiQwlms,  A^ 


JN  THREE  BOOKS 

MENTAL 

ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL 


CKICAQO. 


NBW  V0R1C. 


BOSTON. 


^HE  very  cordial  recognition  given  this  series  of  Arithmetics 
encourages  the  publishers  to  believe  that  these  books 
meet  the  demand  for  Arithmetical  text-books  which  will  pre- 
pare pupils  for  business  life  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  con- 
tribute in  fullest  measure  to  the  discipline  of  their  mental 
powers — a  thing  too  frequently  overlooked  in  the  preparation 
of  school  text-books. 

The  Elementary  book  of  this  series  was  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  that  numerous  class  of  pupils  whose 
school  attendance  does  not  extend  beyond  the  lower  grammar 
grades.     It  is  the  most  complete  book  of  its  grade  published. 

Very  Liberal  Terms  on  Introduction  Orders. 


Correspondtnce  cordially  invited. 

J.  B.  LIPPlNCOn  COMPANY 

634  Chestnut  Street       -        -        PHILADELPHIA 


Ltad  Pencils  are  Convenient  for  Vacation  Times, 


DIXON'S  ^tlV^i^i  PENCILS 


I 


{      '-^ 


/-*' 


^ 


.i^K 


;©, 


'<il^^ 


1^: 


V^T 


Are  recommended  as  posess- 
ing  a  combination  of  qualities 
w^hich  should  maKe  them  the 
first  choice  ivhen  stocking  up 
correspondence  outfits. 

If  you  are  not  already  fa- 
miliar with  the  DIXON,  men- 
tion "The  School  Journal" 
and  send  16  cents  in  stamps 
for  a  sample  pacKage. 


JOSEPH  DIAON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  ,iJ. 
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Water  Colors  in  the  Schoolroom, 

By  MILTON  BRADLEY 

^^HIS  book  is  just  what  its  name  implies,  a  practical  handbook  for  the  use  of  all  who 
1\  desire  to  teach  the  use  of  Water  Colors,  and  the  instruction  which  it  attempts  to 
^*^    give  is  in  accord  with  the  very  latest  and  most  approved  principles. 

The  teaching  is  plain  and  concise,  the  book  being  written  by  one  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  employing  artists  and  personally  directing  their  work.  He  has,  also,  for 
fifty  years  made  professional  use  of  water  Colors,  and  has  watched  the  growth  of  this 
line  of  art  work  in  the  public  estimation  and  the  steady  improvement  in  the  colors  put 
on  the  market. 

This  volume  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  where  Water  Colors  are  used. 

Bound  in  attractive  board  cover,  price,  $0.25. 


Address  Dept  J.,  MILTON  BlkADLEY  CO^  Sprinsftdd,  Mas& 


I  BMt  16th  StfMt, 
NBW  YORK. 


1338  Arch  Street, 
PHILADBLPHIA. 


515  Qraod  BuUdlng, 
ATLANTA. 


■aa  McAllister  Street, 
SAN  PRANCIdCO. 


-TRANSLATIONS- 


ZVTSBLINSAS. 

HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Good  type— Well  Printed— Fine  Paper— Half- 
Leather  Binding— Oloth  Sides— Price  Rednced 
to  $1.60,  postpaid.    Send  for  sample  pages. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Oopyright  Introduotions— New  Type— 
Oood  Paper— Well  Bound— Convenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  60  cents  each. 


^^"aSS^Sr^:^  }  David  McKay,  PttbUther,  (022  Market  Su  Philadelpliia. 


GORTINA'S    LANGUAGES. 


Atoardfd  First  Prize^  Columbia  Eicpwition,  Chi- 
cago, 1898, /'>r  seJf -study  and  we  in  achooltt. 

Spanish  In  20  Lessons,  cloth,  $1.50. 
French  in  20  Lessons,  cloth,  ^1.50. 
English  in  ao  Lessons,  $1.50 


By  Phonograph.  JjSTX""^: 

esting  aystem  and  hare  perfect  instruction  and 
amusement  combined. 

10  Records,  any  language,  lio.oo. 

ao  Records,  any  language,  $20.00. 


French,  Speciinen  Copies,  two  parts  (8  lessons)  30c. 

Price  list  of  Cortina  Text-Books^  cataloffue  of  Cortina  Lilrary^  cireuHar,  and  particiHarson  appUcation 

R.  D.  CORTINA  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES,      -      -      44  W.  34th  Street,  New  York. 


GULOTT'S  NEW  FINE-POINTED  PENS 

For  Unshaded  VERTICAL  WRITING. 


1086  Official.  1066  Bboibtbt.  1007  Abbowhzad. 

Especially  Smooth  and  Durable.  The  Best  Results  at  the  Least  Expense 

Samples  and  Classification  Circular  sent  on  Application. 

rOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SON,       -      -       9J  John  Street,  New  York. 

SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS.  INSTRUMENTS  AND  PREPARATinw<?at 

T-.ffl^  Supplies  and  Specimens 
for  Nature  Study. 


i 


■aviiiitr^^ 


\jM 


IVriie  for  catalogues  and  quotations  to 
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>  THE    KNY-SCHEERER    COMPANY, 

Department  of  Natural  Science.    Dr.  G  L&i^At 
17    Rark   RLAOm.  -  -  -NEW    YORK. 


THE  '^DUSTLESS'' 

problem  has  been  solyed  at  1  aftt  by  thti  Morris  db 
Dunham  Blackboard  Eraser  i^oeket^  which  b^ve 
been  designed  to  be  placed  fitiuterralj^  of  pAob 
child's  space,  about  four  ini,^  h  tj^n  U^ J  0 w  t  b  t^  c  b  a1  k 
trough.  Keep  your  erasers  tj u t  o f  t he  d utit  in  t h& 
chala trough  by  sapplying  your  litvitrdM  with  thuHC 
^*  Pockets"  and  have  your  ^mnt^r^  aiwnjA  i^ean— 
once  placed  they  last  foreyer.  nt  nti  anprnximate 
cost  01  only  $1.50  per  room.  [ '  a  t^i  u  I .  S  t'otRim  i  vr  I 
Indestructible,  Inexpensiye,  Ikiilthlul  eidJ  Oru^ 
mental,  made  of  ^heet  Steel  i j  ni^^  K  eii  hn  [  i d  1-0  n  u  ly 
and  sold  under  a  positive  gmiraitre^.  Th*^;^  nave 
erasers, blackboMtls,  and co^ fusion;  rf^ilueedtint 
to  a  minimum,  economize  tiDK^tetiLt'b  yt^ar  puiiils 
a  constant  lesson  in  tidiness— in  nbtirt  ihaw  £\ioJ^. 
ets  are  the  lasting  friend  of  k^^diti^rN.  pnyi^'^  jtirt  i- 
tors  and  all  others  associated  with  tac-h do]  wrrrk. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Complf?t  e  i  n  f  onuat  i  m  n 
upon  application  to 

THE  MORRIS  &  DUNHAM  ERASER 
POCKET  CO.,   t  I  5  Davenport,  Iowa, 


ElIiER  &  AliEND, 

205«2ii    Third   Ave., 
NEW  YORK. 

Every  things  .  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 

DREXELotlNSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE  FOR 
TEACHERS, 

THE  pressing  need  in  connection  with 
the  new  and  rapid  growth  of  com- 
mercial education  in  the  public 
schools  and  academies  of  this  country  is 
thoroughly  trained  teachers.  To  meet  this 
demand,  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  com- 
mercial branches  has  been  organized  in  the 

Department  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  Drexel  Institute  t^  t^ 

The  Course  includes  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy, History  of  Commerce,  Commercial 
Law,  Banking  and  Finance,  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  Languages,  in  addition  to 
the  practical  subjects  of  Book-keeping, 
Accounting,  and  Industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  essential  to  a  complete 
commercial  education. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  two  years' 
experience  in  general  teaching,  or  have 
been  graduated  from  a  normal  school  of 
approved  standing. 

The  Course  can  be  completed  in  one  year. 
Circulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  Institute. 

James  MacAlister,  LL.D., 

President. 


'A  plji^ef^r  everytliiiif  jdJ  everything  \s\  tts  pjicci 


Evenf  Primary  Teacher 
Every  Grammar-Grade  Teacher 


Every  Country-School  Teacher 


who  does  not  own  and  has  not  read  over  and 
over  again  these  three  great  books  has  missed 
and  is  daily  missing  the  wisest  directions, 
the  best  inspiration,  the  most  direct  and 
practical  help  that  can  be  given  to  the 
teacher's  work: 

PABXKB'S  TALKS  OK  TBACHIBO. 

The  best  statement  of  the  methods  of  the  new 
education  that  has  been  made  or  probably  ever 
will  be.    Price,  90o.,  postpaid. 

PAGE'S  THBOBT  AVO  PBACTICS  OF  TXACH- 
IHG. 

One  of  the  greatest  books  on  teachmff  of  all 
time.  Almost  everybody  has  it.  Our  edition  is 
best  and  cheapest.    Price,  64o.,  postpaid. 

PATKE'8  LSGT17BE8  OH  EDUCATION. 

The  clearest  statement  in  any  book  of  the  great 
educational  principles  that  underlie  an  correct 
teaching     Price,  90o..  postpaid. 

If  yon  have  not  these  books  do  not  let  the  year 
pass  without  getting  them. 

E  L.  KELLOQO  &  CO., 
61  Bast  hinth  Street,  New  York. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will.find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHEfiS'  CO-OPEDATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

Established  17  years.      |29  Auditorium  Buildlnj,  Chicajo.       Positions  Filled,  4,000. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

%E»J>  TO  AKT  OF  THZ0B  ADDB|t88X8  FOB  AGKITOY  KANUAI*,  FBES. 

4^bnrtonPU  Barton,  Mms.,  878  WabaahAv.  Chicago,  HI.  366Pifth  Av.,  New  York  City,  N.T. 
S5K^  St.  Wert,  Toronto,  ^n.  780  Cooper  Bids. .  Denyer.  Colo.  490  Garrott  Bldg. ,  Ban  Franoisoo.  OaL 
150BPa,Aye.,WaBhincrton,D.  a  414  Oentnry  Bldg.,  Minneapolii.  625  StimBonBlk.,  Lob  Angeles,  CaL 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Manager.  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Schermerhom  teachers'  agency 

3  B.  I4tta  5t.,  New  York 


OlAest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.    Est.  1855 

P.  Y.  HUTSSOOM  >    M/i«/irtAr. 

John  C.  Rockwell/  ^»»W<v». 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY* 


Established  fourteen  years.  Largest  and  best 
known  Agency  in  the  West  Yacandes  for  Sep- 
tember in  Colleges,  Kormal  Schools,  Academies, 
High  Schools,  Public  Schools,  etc.  Prompt 
seryice  guaranteed.  Manual  of  80_pages  free. 
C.  J.  ALB£BT;  Manager. 


CENTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  F.  FOSTER,  Manager. 


50  Bromfield  Street,  Bostwi. 

Telephone,  Boston  775^2^ 


KINDERGARTEN  "^  ^"^  ^"^ 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


J.  W.  SCHXRMERHORH  A  CO., 

3Xaat  Utk  Street, 
Hew  Tork. 


ELECTRIC  PROGRAM  CLOCKS. 

Specified  by  leading  Architects  for 

Public  Buildings,  SCHOOLS.  Factories. 

A  system  wttbout  a  rival  during-  twenty  y*^ars. 


BLODOETT  CLOCK  CO-^    301  Conffwts  street,  ^Hton,  M««s. 


WBITC   FOfi   ^niE   MAGIC  LANTEDN  IN  COLLEGE  WOfiK.** 


Oil,  Acetylene,  Calcinm,  Electric  Lan- 
terns. The  Mediasoope  attachment  for 
showinjr  Micro-Slides.  The  Projecto- 
soope  |br  Ifoying  Pictnree  for  School 
Use.    Proiectmg  Microscopea,  PolarU 

- '    jHis- 

Geo- 


WILLIAMS,  BROWN  &  EARLE,    -     -    (Dept.  I.)  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

If  you  will  write  out  a  list  of  school  supplies  you  may  require  and  send  to  us, 
never  mind  how  large  or  small  the  order  may  be,  we  will  send  by  return  mail 
our  rock  bottom  prices,  which  will  convince  you  of  our  system  of  doing 
business.  We  have  made  it  a  study  for  the  past  thirty-five  years  how  to  cater 
to  the  interest  of  buyers.  We  have  supplied  the  Boards  of  Education  of  New 
York  City  and  Philadelphia  for  twenty-nine  years  and  most  all  the  leading 
Boards  of  Education  in  the  large  cities,  together  with  the  private  schools, 
colleges,  institutions,  and  academies.  If  you  are  interested,  we  would  be 
pleased  to  serve  you.    Remember  we  are  headquarters  and  manufacturers. 

N.  Y.  SILICATE    BOOK   SLATE   CO., 

Corner  Vesey  and  Church  Sis.,  New  York. 


▲MERICABT  AVD  VORZIGB 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

IntrodQces  to  Colleges,8chools,  and  FamiUeo, 
Superior   Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
Tutors,  and  Goyemeesee,  for  every,  Depar^ 
ment   of   Instmction:    Beoommends    Good  . 
Schools  to  Parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mbs.  M.  J.  YoTJKO-Fuxm>N, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers*  Agency, 

a  Union  Squab»,  N»w  Yobi:. 

T»!!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agemcy 

Beoommends  college  and  normal  gradoates, 
8pe<na]ists,  and  other  teachers  to  ooUegee, 
sohoohi,  and  f amilieB.  Advisee  parents  about 
schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avbnub,  New  York. 


INTERSTATE 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Professors,  Principals,  Eindergartners,  Grade 
and  Special  Teachers  fmmished  to  Colleges, 
Schools,  and  Families.  MABOAnar  M.  Pxntland, 
Manager,  640  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


HINDBBGARTBN  ^ORMAL  DBPT. 
ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOLS. 

109  W.  64th  Street    Two  years'  course. 
Opens  Oct.  tst.    Circular  sent  on  application. 


Myi!!!^\ 


Sets,  complete,  with  Book  of  Instruction,  $1.50 
andupwards ;  or  Single  Tools,  any  shapa 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue,     c.1  tf^Vf^ 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ^LAJTU. 

CHANDLER  &  BARBER,  ^^  3^^ 


CENTRAL  •.  CORRESPONDENCE 

rni  I  Fr.F  We  Teach  by  BlaiL  Six  Courses 
V/ULLCUC.  Only.viz:  normal  Course,  <4.50; 
School  Course.  $4.50 ;  Book-Keeplng  Course,  $7.00; 
Zoology.  $5.00;  Botany,  $5.00;  PhUosophy, 
$5.00.  Don't  yon  need  one  or  more  of  these 
Courses?  DIPLOMAS  GRANTED.  All  eourses 
are  for  a  term  of  12  weeks.  We  furnish  all  neces- 
sary books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

SCOTT  BITER,  Pres.  C.  C.  C,  Palmyra,  ILL 


T 


HE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  and 
theDR.  SAVAGE  GYMNASIUM 
will  open  their  Eleventh  Season  Sep- 
tember 15.  For  men  and  women  desinng  to  be- 
come teachers  or  wishing  to  take  exercise  for 
physical  development  or  health. 

For  circulars  address 
BARKER,  308  West  59th  Street  Hew  Tork  City. 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE  ^ToA'Y^a";.®- 

Sent  ont  XT.  8.  Benatort.  (oveniors,  and  850  ministers. 
ilSS  a  year :  books  free ;  8  courses ;  no  saloons ;  catalog 
free,  with  plant  to  earn  f anda  at  home. 

W.  A.  WIT.T.IAM8  D.D..  Prea. 


For  School  Supplies 

in  the  line  of 

Jltil$t$  m  Drawing  materials 

apply  to 
F.  WEBE,K  ^  CO..  M&nTrs, 

1135  Chestaat  5treet,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


WANTED— Live  Teachers,  successfal 
at  canvas^ng  or  agency  work,  to  cep- 
resent  our  publications.  Salary  and  com- 
mission.  This  is  a  rare  chance  lor  live 
teachers  who  wish  to  leave  teaebing  for 
permanent  and  paying  work.  Address  E. 
L  Kellogg  (personal),  6i  E.  9th  St^  N.Y. 


A  pointed  criticism^  if  necessary^  should  be  made  with  the  two  points  of  an 

E^terbrook  Pen  ^^^ss 


All  Stylea. 
All  Stationera 


The  point  of  this  is  that  these  pens  are  perfect  in  finish  and  in  every  respect. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  ^^^^aSMf. 
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Art  in  the  School-Room. 

ZfTE  have  siyen  careful  study  to  the  problem  of  sohool-room  decoration  ever 
^^*  since  the  beginning  of  tbe  now  rapidly  spreading  movement.  From  the 
vast  number  of  our  reproductions  of  geneially  oonceoed  superior  quality,  we 
have  selected  125  subjects  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  especially  suitable  for 
the  different  grades.  A  list  of  these  is  mailed  free  to  .parties  mentioning  this  paper. 
Also  write  for  iUustrated  booklet*' PICTURES  FORbOOK  LOVERS/' 

The  provision  of  the  customs  tariff,  according  to  which  reproductions  for  edu- 
cational institutions  may  be  imported  duty  free,  enables  us  to  allow  a  special  dis- 
count to  schools  on  orders  of  a  sufficient  amount.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish 
particulars  on  application. 


13ER,LI]V   I*HOTOG£IA.I»HIC   CO. 

14  East  SSd  Street,  Mew  York. 


ART  PHOTOGRAPHS 

Reproductions  of  the  Works  of  Old  and  Modern 
Masters.     Foreign  and  American  Views. 

20,000  Subjects  in  Stock.  Catalogues,  15  Cents. 

Bromide  enlargements  for  School-Room  Decora- 
tion and  Lantern  Slides  made  to  order. 

Sreoial  Illustrated  Catalogue  showing  3500  minute  reproductions 
of  famous  paintings  sent  on  deposit  of  five  dollars,  this  amount  to  be  refunded  or 
credited  against  purchases  at  patron's  option. 

SOULE  PHOTOGRAPH  CO  ,  -  386  Wasblngton  Street,  Boston,  lass. 

Photographs  for  School  Decoration 

IE  are  manufacturers  of  reproductions  of  works 
of  art,  paintings,  sculpture  and  architecture 
suitable  also  for  educational  and  decorative 
purposes  in  churches,  public  buildings,  hospitals, 
halls  of  private  residences,  &c.  Our  specialty  is 
large  sizes  for  framing,  from  3  feet  to  8  feet  in 
length.     Lantern  slides.      Send  5  cents  for  catalog. 


■uOSdCAlL 


m 


'^m^ 


WM.  H.  PIERCE  &  CO., 


332  WAaMiNQTOM  SrjfcsT. 


BOSTON. 


What  the 

Remington 

Operator 
Gets! 


The  Lightest  Running  machine* 

The  machine  which  does  not  get  out  of  order  eastfy. 

The  Typewriter  which  Lasts  Longest. 

Ability  to  do  the  Greatest  Amount  of  Work  with  the 

Least  Labor* 
The  Simplest  and  Most  Effective  Labor-Saving  devices* 
The  Best  Positions  and  the  Highest  Pay. 

WYCKOFF,   SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 
J37  Broadway,  New  York. 


Imparts 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  agreeable  and  ef- 
fective remedy  for  relieving 
Languor  and  *  Exhaustion,  so 
common  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Its  nutrient 
and  tonic  effects  give  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring  it 
quiets  the  nerves  and  induces 
refreshing  sleep. 


For  sale  by  Druggists. 


The  Palm 

is  awarded  by  all  judges  of  mechanical 
excellence  to 

ELGIN 
Ruby  Jeweled  Watches. 

They  are  made  to  endure  and  tell 
time  accurately.  All  jewelers  sell 
them  in  cases  to  suit.  Ask  your 
jeweler  why  the  Elgin  is  the  best 
watch. 

An  Elgin  watchalways  has  the  loord  "ISlgin" 
engraved  on  the  \Dorkii—fuUy  guaranteed. 

"The  Ways  of  a  Watch"— onr  new 
booklet— Bent  anyone  on  request. 

ELQIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin.  III. 
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The  Educational  Creed  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Declaration  of  Pringiplbs.    Adopted  by  the  National 
Educational  Association,  at  Ghasliston,  S.  C. 

In  accordance  with  established  custom,  and  in  order 
better  to  enforce  those  beliefs  and  practices  which  tend 
most  powerfully  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion and  a  civilization  based  on  intelligent  democracy, 
the  National  Educational  Association,  assembled  in  its 
thirty-ninth  annual  meeting,  makes  this  declaration  of 
principles : 

The  common  school  is  the  highest  hope  of  the  nation.  In 
developing  character,  in  training  intelligence,  in  diffusing  in- 
formation, its  inflnence  is  incalculable.  In  last  resort  the 
common  school  rests  not  upon  statutory  support,  but  upon  the 
convictions  and  affections  of  the  American  people.  It  seeks 
not  to  cast  the  youth  of  the  country  in  a  common  mold,  but 
rather  to  afford  free  play  for  individuality  and  for  local  needs 
and  aims,  while  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  common  purpose 
of  all  education.  In  this  respect  it  conforms  to  our  political 
ideals  and  to  our  political  organization,  which  bind  together 
self-governing  states  in  a  nation,  wherein  each  locality  must 
bear  the  reeponsibUity  for  those  things  which  most  concern  its 
welfare  and  its  comfort  A  safe  motto  for  the  school  as  for  the 
state  \B:"In  estetUiaU,  unttt  ;  in  non-esKntials,  liberty,  in  all 
things,  CHARITY. 

A  democracy  provides  for  the  education  of  all  its  children. 
To  regard  the  common  schools  as  schools  for  the  unfortunate 
and  the  less  well-to-do,  and  to  treat  them  as  such,  is  to  strike 
a  fatal  blow  at  their  efficiency  and  at  democratic  institutions ; 
it  is  to  build  up  class  distinctions  which  have  no  proper  place 
on  American  soil.  The  purpose  of  the  American  common 
school  is  to  attract  and  to  instruct  the  rich,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide for  and  to  educate  the  poor.  Within  its  walls  American  citi- 
zens are  made,  and  no  person  can  safely  be  excluded  from  its 
benefits. 

What  has'  served  the  people  of  the  United  States  so  well 
should  be  promptly  placed  at  the  service  of  those  who,  by  the 
fortunes  of  war,  have  become  our  wards.  The  extension  of 
the  American  common  school  system  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and 
the  Philippine  islands  is  an  imperative  necessity  in  order  that 
knowledge  may  be  generally  diffused  therein  and  that  the  foun- 
dations of  social  order  and  effective  local  self-government  may 
be  laid  in  popular  intelligence  and  morality. 

The  provisions  of  law  for  the  civil  government  of  Porto 
Rico  indicate  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  increase  the  responsibilities  of  the  bureau  of 
education.  We  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Congress  the  wisdom 
and  advisability  of  re-organizing  the  bureau  of  education  upon 
broader  lines  ;  of  erecting  it  into  an  independent  department 
on  a  plane  with  the  department  of  labor ;  of  providing  a  proper 
compensation  for  the  commissioner  of  education ;  and  of  so 
constituting  the  department  of  education  that  while  its  invalu- 
ble  function  of  collating  and  diffusing  information  be  in  no  wise 
impaired,  it  may  be  equipped  to  exercise  effective  oversight  of 
the  educational  systems  of  Alaska  and  of  the  several  islands  now 
dependent  upon  us,  as  well  as  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  white 
people  domiciled  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  who  are  without 


any  educational  opportunities  whatever.  Such  reorganization 
of  the  bureau  of  education  and  such  extension  of  its  functions 
we  believe  to  be  demanded  by  the  highest  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  respectfully  but  earnestly  ask  the 
Congress  to  make  provision  for  such  re-organization  and  exten- 
sion at  their  next  session.  The  action  so  strongly  recommended 
will  in  no  respect  contravene  the  principle  that  it  is  one  of  the 
recognized  functions  of  the  national  government  to  encourage 
and  to  aid,  but  not  to  control  the  educationnal  instrumentali- 
ties of  the  country. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  rapid  extension  of  provision 
for  adeqtuate  secondary  and  higher  education,  as  well  as  for 
technical,  industrial  and  commercial  training.  National  pros- 
perity and  our  economic  welfare  m  the  years  to  come  will  de- 
pend in  no  small  measure  upon  the  trained  skill  of  our  people, 
as  well  as  upon  their  inventiveness,  their  persistence,  and  their 
general  information. 

Every  safeguard  thrown  about  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  every  provision  for  its  proper  com^sation,  has  our  cor- 
dial approval.  Proper  standards — ^both  general  and  profes- 
sional— for  entrance  upon  the  work  of  instruction,  security  of 
tenure,  decent  salaries,  and  a  systematic  pension  system,  are 
indispensrble  if  the  schools  are  to  attract  and  to  hold  the  ser- 
vice of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
nation  can  afford  to  place  its  children  in  the  care  of  none  but 
the  best. 

We  welcome  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  colleges  and  scien- 
tific schools  to  co-operate  in  formulating  and  administering 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  their  several  courses  of  in- 
struction, and  we  rejoice  that  this  association  has  consistently 
thrown  its  infiuence  in  favor  of  this  policy,  and  has  indicated 
how,  in  our  judgment,  it  may  best  be  entered  upon.  We  see 
in  this  movement  a  most  important  step  toward  lightening  the 
hardens  which  now  rest  upon  so  many  secondary  schools,  and 
are  confident  that  only  good  results  will  follow  its  success. 

The  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  to  be  judged  by  the 
character  and  the  intellectual  power  of  its  pupils,  and  not  by 
their  ability  to  meet  a  series  of  technical  tests.  The  place  of 
the  formal  eacamination  in  education  is  distinctly  subordinate 
to  that  of  teaching,  and  its  use  as  the  sole  test  of  teaching  is 
unjustifiable. 

We  renew  our  pledge  to  carry  on  the  work  of  education  en- 
trusted to  us  in  a  spirit  which  shall  be  not  only  non-sectarian 
and  non-political,  but  which  shall  accord  with  the  highest  ideals 
of  our  national  life  and  character.  With  the  continued  and 
effective  support  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  press  for  che 
work  of  the  schools,  higher  and  lower  alike,  we  shall  enter  upon 
the  new  century  with  the  high  hope  bom  of  successful  experi- 
ence and  of  perfect  confidence  in  American  politics  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New  York,  Chairman, 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Louisiana, 

Charles  D.  Mclver,  North  Carolina, 

Wm  B.  Powell,  District  of  Columbia, 

Alfred  Bayliss,  Illinois, 

James  A.  Foshay,  California, 

James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Maryland, 

William  R.  Harper,  Illinois, 

Charles  F.  Thwing,  Ohio, 

Committei  on  Resolutions. 
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The  Training  of  College  Graduates. 

By  Jane  A.  Stewart,  Bjbton. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  improTement  of  the 
schools  inheres  for  the  most  part  in  elevating  the  stand- 
ards of  the  teaching  force.  The  tendency  of  educational 
progress  has  been  not  only  to  require  higher  intellectual 
attainments  on  the  part  of  teachers  but  also  to  demand 
on  their  part  more  distinct  and  definite  practical  prepar- 
ation in  the  art  of  teaching  as  well  2S  a  more  intelligent 
recognition  of  the  ideals  and  aims  which  ought  to  govern 
all  effort. 

It  was  in  response  to  the  requirement  of  special  peda^ 
gogic  preparation  tkat  the  normal  schools  sprang  into 
existence.  It  was  because  oi  the  demand  for  higher 
mental  qualHcations  that  in  many  states  prospective 
teachers  can  no  longer  step  from  the  grammar  school  into 
itie  normal  training  school,  omitting  the  high  school  alto- 
together,  as  was  the  custom  until  recently  even  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  need  of  specific  traifting  for  the  practice 
of  the  teacher^s  art  has  led  to  the  establshment  of  schools 
of  pedagogy  in  some  mniversitiete. 

In  line  with  these  efforts  for  better  professional  pre- 
paration is  the  training  class  for  college  graduates  in- 
augurated at  Brookline,  Mass.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
development  of  the  training  idea.  The  class  as  organized 
by  Supt.  S.  T.  Dutton,  shows  how  practical  use  can  be 
made  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  The  idea  of  the  plan  is  the  result  of  a  sugges- 
tion made  four  years  ago  by  the  officers  of  Wellesley 
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college.  Eight  young  women  composed  the  first  group 
and  th'e  work  has  been  developed  enthusiastically  by  both 
students  and  instructors  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  This  year  and  last,  the 
class  has  numbered  twenty-five,  where  the  limit  was 
necessarily  set.  An  advisory  committee  has  been  formed 
with  Rev.  D.  D.  Addison,  as  chairman.  Three  members 
represent  the  school  committee  of  Brooklime  and  among 
the  members-at-large,  one  notes  the  familiar  names :  Dr. 
James  M.  Taylor,  president  of  Vassar  college;  Prof.  Mary 
A.  Jordan,  of  Smith  college  ;  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw,  Mrs. 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  and  Dr. 
John  T.  Prince.  An  annual  tuition  fee  of  fifty  dollars 
was  established  last  year  to  cover  the  nominal  expense  of 
text-books  and  instruction. 

The  keynote  to  the  work  of  the  Brookline  training  class 
is  practice.  Only  about  four  hours  a  week  are  given  to 
theory.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  schools  with 
good  teachers  in  actual  touch  with  the  best  methods. 
The  Brookline  idea  differs  from  all  advanced  schools  of 
pedagogy  in  that  it  lays  chief  emphasis  upon  practice. 
The  special  aims  are  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the 
routine  of  good  schools;  to  come  kito  actual  coni»ct 
with  children  ;  to  observe  the  work  of  superior  teachers ; 
to  prepare  the  lesson ;  te  teach  under  direction,  and  to 
become  adept  in  details  of  management  and  discipline 
which  demand  clear  judgment  and  instant  decision. 

To  accomplish  these  desired  ends,  the  pupi  teachers 
are  appointed  to  three  different  grades  during  the  year, 


the  changes  being  made  in  January  and  April.  They  are 
responsible  to  the  teachers  to  whom  they  are  assigned 
and  they  are  expected  to  perfect  themselves  in  all  the 
practical  details  of  teaching  and  managing,  such  as 
writing  and  drawing  on  the  blackboard  ;  the  care  of  the 
school-room  in  respect  to  ventilation  and  neatness ;  the 
use  of  materials ;  the  correction  of  papers ;  helping 
backward  pupils,  etc.  Gradually  they  become  able  to 
prepare  lessons  and  to  teach  under  the  eye  of  the  regular 
teacher.  Later  they  are  given  more  responsibility  and 
are  permitted  to  conduct  the  entire  school  alone. 

As  great  care  has  been  taken  to  instruct  a  certain 
number  of  teachers  in  the  town  as  to  the  method  of 
dealing  with  the  member  of  this  class,  it  follows  that  tbey 
are  a  real  help  to  the  school  work.  In  many  instances, 
the  service  which  they  have  been  able  to  render  has  been 
a  positive  benefit  to  the  schools. 

Wednesday  of  e^ch  week  is  devoted  to  visiting,  thus 
giving  a  general  experience  right  thru  the  grades  from 
kindergarten  to  high  school  A  choice,  it  is  seen,  is 
thus  facilitated  in  deciding  the  special  work  each  is  best 
fitted  to  perform.  Opportunity  h  offered,  too,  for  the 
cultivation  of  individual  taste  or  talent  in  drawing  and 
art,  in  nature  study,  or  domestic  scieuce.  Lectures  and 
conferences  are  held  on  two  days  of  the  week — Ihiesdays 
and  Thursdays.  These  cover  first,  lectures  upon  the 
school  as  a  social  institution,  its  relation  to  other  social 
forces  and  its  function  as  a  social  instrument ;  second, 
lectures  upon  the  relation  of  psychology  to  teaching ; 
third,  a  study  of  Fitch's  "  Lectures  on  Teaching ; "  fourth, 
the  history  of  education  with  Gompayre's  History  of 
Pedagogy,"  as  a  text-book  ;  fifth,  weekly  conferences  on 
the  practical  applications  of  educational  theory  as  exper- 
ienced in  daily  work ;  sixth,  the  attendance  upon  the  Satur- 
day morning  lectures  in  Boston,  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  club ;  seventh,  weekly  reports 
upon  observation  and  teaching ;  eighth,  the  preparation 
of  a  thesis  requiring  considerable  research  for  which 
several  months  are  allowed.  Later  in  the  year  these 
papers  become  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  members 
are  also  invited  to  attend  the  general  teachers'  meeting ; 
and  the  meetings  of  the  Brookline  Education  Society. 
An  idea  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  theses  is  gained 
from  the  list  of  subjects  :  Ck)nstructive  Activity  in  Pri- 
mary Work ;  Education  of  Greece  and  Rome  Compared ; 
Education  of  the  Feeble-Minded  ;  Correlation  of  Studies ; 
Infiuence  of  College  Examinations  on  School  Work ;  The 
Old  Education  and  the  New ;  Habit  in  Education  ;  Pil- 
grimages for  Art,  History,  Science,  and  Geography; 
Physical  Training  in  Its  Moral  and  Mental  Bearing ;  The 
iSsthetic  Element  in  Education,  The  School  as  a  Social 
Instrument,  etc. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  are  a  college  education 
or  its  equivalent.  Those  who  complete  the  year  and  give 
evidence  of  actual  ability  in  teaching  are  given  a  certifi- 
cate and  are  assisted  in  securing  positions. 

It  is  generally  apprehended  that  a  college  course  does 
not  cover  normal  work.  It  is  consequently  not  to  be 
expected  that  young  women,  often  inexperienced  and  un- 
used to  chQdren,  fresh  from  the  classical  environments 
of  the  collegiate  work  will  be  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary executive  and  disciplinary  powers  needed  by  the 
capable  instructor.  To  such  young  women  a  year  of 
constant  experience  and  observation  under  careful  over- 
sight may  bring  the  ability  to  enter  the  school-room  with 
confidence  and  pleasure  who  otherwise  would  achieve  only 
very  doubtful  success  or  dismal  failure. 

The  advantage  of  a  practical  training  needs  no  exposi- 
tion. The  embryo  teacher  is  enabled  to  present  subjects 
from  a  child's  point  of  view  and  to  get  a  sympathetie 
understanding  of  children.  Better  still  she  learns  that 
she  is  not  only  to  teach  a  child  reading,  spelling  and 
numbers,  but  to  open  opportunities  for  voluntary  growth 
of  expression  and  creative  self-activity  in  the  children 
under  her  care.  She  gets  a  clearer  comprehension  of 
the  spirit  of  modern  methods  which  do  not  overlook  the 
importanee  of  directing  a  child's  thought,  his  motions 
and  senses  in  channels  ef  spontaneous  development.  She 
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realizes  that  expression  is  not  solely  thru  written  or  oral 
speech  arid  so  sets  herself  to  cultivate  in  her  scholars 
such  activities  of  mind  and  body  and  soul  as  will  bring 
to  them  in  due  season  a  revelation  of  their  powers,  their 
opportunities,  and  their  right  relation  to  the  social  and 
material  world.  Enthusiasm  is  fostered  in  the  teacher, 
trained  to  such  purpose,  and  a  real  love  of  the  art. 

I  asked  Supt.  Dutton,  under  whose  capable  direction 
the  work  at  Brookline  has  been  established,  why  the  col- 
lege graduates  could  not  as  well  attend  the  normal 
schools.  He  replied,  "  Many  of  them  do.  But  they  have 
all  the  time  to  work  with  those  Of  lesser  training.  The 
normal  schools  are  designed  tot  the  high  school  gradu- 
ates. This  school  is  established  to  give  graduates  of 
colleges  with  superior  advantages  an  opportunity  to 
graap  the  school  system  and  to  absorb  it.  They  get 
something  of  the  art  of  teaching  anid  they  get  it  under 
good  conditions.  We  turn  them  loose  in  the  schools. 
The  college  graduates  have  trained  minds  to  grasp  the 
history  of  education  and  to  see  it  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  world's  history  in  which  they  are  broadly 
and  thoroly  drilled.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to 
work  with  them  because  of  their  ability  to  see." 

"The  time  is  coming,"  he  enthusiastically  aflBrmed, 
"when  pedagogy  will  be  the  subject  of  post-graduate 
study  as  much  as  law  and  medicine  are  to-day." 

Mr.  Dutton's  statement  that  probably  there  are  more 
college  graduates  in  training  in  Brookline  than  in  all  the 
noni^  schools  of  New  England  put  together  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  practical  value  of  the  plan. 

The  idea  has  passed  quite  beyond  th^  experimental 
stage.  What  its  evolution  may  be  is  perhaps  to  be 
guessed,  for  when  there  is  a  need  and  a  mutual  benefit 
involved  the  opening  for  wider  and  fuller  application  is 
certain  to  follow. 


Function  of  Child  Study  Associations. 

By  Professor   Edward   F.  Buchnbr,  School  of  Pedagogy, 
New  York  University. 

In  these  latter  days  when  all  life  and  activity  are  as- 
suming an  increasing  complexity,  education  suffers,  with 
other  generalities,  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  defiiyng 
limits  and  fixing  contents.  It  is  appalling  to  consider 
how  various  are  the  contents  of  education,  and  how  ex- 
pansive are  the  limits  of  schooling.  Here  a  real  imperi- 
alism is  dominant.  It  remains  a  mere  matter  of  fact, 
however,  that  school  systems  are  pretty  well  established, 
and  that  the  children  are  entered  into  these  systems.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  leader  of  pedagogical  thought 
marks  out  his  own  theory  of  what  education  ought  to 
be  and  ought  to  include.  In  any  comparative  crtudy  of 
these  systems  and  creeds,  the  student  is  baf9ed  by  cer- 
tain overlappings  and  certain  departures  ;  for  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  can  be  reduced  to  any  apparent  rule. 

For  many  years  the  ends  of  government  and  the 
claims  of  citizenship  were,  perhaps,  the  sole  units  which 
served  legislative  bodies  in  determining  the  scope  of  the 
schools.  Then  came  the  claims  of  theorists  and  interpre- 
ters who  would  secure  educational  trust  and  uniformity 
by  referring  the  process  of  schooling  to  the  well-reputed 
branch  of  science  known  as  psychology.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  every  essential  item  of  curriculum,  method  and 
devise  could  be  referred  to  this  one  source  of  authority, 
and  psychological  pedagogs  pronounced  ex  cathedra  upon 
all  educational  questions,  and  there  was  some  show  of, 
approaching  order  in  the  tenets  and  issues  of  education. 
It  was  at  least  a  happy  period  when  men  could  comfort- 
ingly refer  to  some  source  of  authority  for  what  was 
done  and  was  proposed  to  be  done. 

Authority,  however,  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing  in 
this  world  of  changes.  The  farther  the  succeeding  days 
moved  away  from  the  time  of  the  assumption  of  educa- 
tional authority  by  psychology,  the  more  unstable  be- 
came the  authority,  and  for  a  very  peculiar  reaiOn,  to 
wit :  It  was  being  discovered  that  psychology  did  not 
possess  the  inherent  rights  of  a  master.  Then  came  the 
struggle  of  psychologists  in  the  battle  against  the  posi- 


tive scientists,  who  implored  by  word  and  deed,  the  re- 
moval of  metaphysical  squints  in  all  psychological  work 
and  a  re-establishment  of  our  knowledge  of  mind  upon  a 
more  assured  basis.  The  work  of  reconstruction  weit 
on,  slowly  ac  first,  until  it  came  to  pass  that  psychology 
treated  of  one  phase  of  life  only,  and  thus  had  to  listen 
to  the  teachings  of  biology  and  the  facts  of  change,  life, 
growth  and  decay  in  tts  attempts  at  dealing  with  mind 
and  its  place  in  the  realm  of  nature.  This  period  of  re- 
construction in  psychology  is  not  ended  even  now.  Are 
not  the  disputes  of  physiological,  genetic,  and  experi- 
mental psychologists  still  rumbling  (  our  ears? 

Psychology  bravely  contested  the  claims  against  its 
authority,  and  we  of  to-day  are  giving  expressions  to  a 
peculiar,  and  marked  change  in  that  authority.  Out  of 
the  Combination  of  the  persistent  elaim  of  psychology 
thruout  the  reconstruction  period  arose  our  currept 
Gkild^ Study.  It  is  a  unique  embodiment  of  intellectual 
imperialism,  scientific  theories  and  logic  of  practical  is- 
sues. In  order  to  be  an  authority  in  education,  psychol- 
ogy, say  the  teaichers  and  other  operators  of  school  sys- 
tems, must  tell  us  about  the  mind  of  the  child  and  of  the 
savage,  and  cease  to  ponder  the  attributes  of  the  com- 
pletely educated  mind.  Scientists,  in  their  turn,  riiled 
everything  out  of  consideration  excepting  ganglioiie 
cells,  and  efferent  nerves,  and  muscles,  and  the  residua 
of  their  changing  growths,  as  capable  of  being  recorded 
and  measured  by  exact  experiments.  Hence,  what  more 
natural  than  child  study  as  an  expression  of  various 
positive  tendencies  arising  from  and  centering  in  science 
and  education,  knowing  and  doing? 
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At  any  rate  "child  study"  arose,  dimly  gathering 
strength  unto  itself  in  the  variously  disputed  claims, 
until  it  burst  forth  with  popular  acclaim  in  the  beginning 
of  this  decade.  Then  there  came  the  hurry  and  scram- 
ble to  put  children  thru  the  process  of  the  scientific  pre- 
eisionists,  and  every  educationist  has  waited,  with  bated 
breath,  the  practical  logic  of  all  the  energy  which  child 
study  called  forth.  The  teacher  exclaimed  :  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen  with  all  their  science,  for  they  have  never 
itudied  the  chUd  !  If  we  are  to  believe  some  indications 
of  the  child  study  era  it  seemed  that  the  very  structure 
of  experience,  knowledge,  and  practice  were  about  to 
crumble  and  totter  in  pieces  !  In  truth,  Americanism,  in 
its  new  form  of  child  study,  in  the  last  few  years,  did  not 
"  sleep  on  its  opinions  before  airing  them." 

During  the  past  two  years  a  very  great  change  has 
crept  over  the  field  occupied  by  the  students  of  infancy 
and  childhood.  It  would  be  the  obduracy  of  sheer  indi- 
vidualism to  continue  on  our  way  with  the  problems  of 
childhood  in  school  and  in  science,  without  noting  the 
new  temperature  which  has  been  thrown  around  us.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  with  considerable  brevity, 
to  canvass  this  field  as  changed  during  this  period,  to 
analyze  its  problems,  and  to.  consider  the  functions  of 
those  associations  which  have  taken  under  their  prqtec- 
torate  the  interests  of  childhood  in  school  and  in  science. 
In  a  certain  way,  this  forces  one  to  cover  almost  the  en- 
tire field.  But  we  can  dwell  with  profit  upon  these  points 
by  keeping  in  mind  the  four-fold  practical  issues  as 
stated  in  these  inquiries  :  What  may  we  do?  What  can 
we  do?    What  ought  we  do?    What  will  we  do? 

Child  study  was  received  with  open  arms  because  of  its 
literal  concreteness  as  a    so-called  scientific    pursuit. 
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Psychology  was  too  staid,  too  inflexible,  too  abstract, 
towards  the  child  as  viewed  by  teacher  and  p&rent.  Instead 
of  taking  well-established  truths  for  guiding  principles, 
which  seemed  abstruse  and  remote,  the  living  example 
thereof,  the  child,  viz.,  was  offered  as  a  new  starting- 
point  for  a  re-determination  of  the  what,  the  how,  the 
whither  of  education  which  had  been  rejected  in  renoun- 
cing the  psychological  basis  as  such.  The  propaganda  of 
"the  living  child"  moved  over  such  a  fallow  field  that 
whole  communities  rose  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
new  adoption.  The  past  two  years,  however,  have  chroni- 
cled a  very  positive  and  a  very  extensive  change  with  re- 
spect towards  this  conception  of  child  study.  This 
change  has  not  been  one-sided,  but  has  been  a  many- 
phased  process,  and  is  pronounced  in  several  directions. 
(In  truth,  the  entire  movement  has  suffered.)  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  essential  features  of  the  recent  tenden- 
cies. 

1.  Methods  of  approaching  childhood  have  not  been  im- 
proved nor  newly  devised  so  rapidly  as  in  previous  years. 
The  syllabus,  the  diary,  poetic  dreaming,  parental  record, 

,  and  certain  tests  and  experiments  still  remain  the  chief 
manners  of  securing  child  study  data.  The  problems  of 
method,  which  have  always  been  serious  obstacles  in  the 
growth  of  knowledge,  have  remained  as  serious  as  ever. 
Perhaps  it  is  truer  to  say  that  they  have  been  tested  by 
an  evaluation  of  the  results  secured  by  this  and  by  that 
method.  Experiment,  as  the  chief  of  inductive  methods, 
has  received  a  series  of  very  sharp  criticisms  in  so  far  as 
it  claims  to  deal  scientifically  with  mental  data.  The 
voice  of  one  high  in  authority  went  out  not  many  months 
ago,  and  the  many  vassals  in  public  and  private  schools 
have  sent  up  the  exultant  shout  that  their  clas&-rooms 
are  henceforth  and  forever  froed  from  the  octopus  of  a 
concrete,  genetic  psychology,  which  laid  its  intruding 
mannerisms  into  the  regimen  of  school  life. 

2.  Hie  Data  of  ChUd  Study  have  not  been  so  rapidly  nor 
80  extensively  enriched  as  in  previous  years.  A  few 
studies,  of  varying  import  and  extent,  have  been  pub- 
lished. We  may  truly  fancy  that  childhood,  objectively 
regarded,  is  just  as  replete  with  the  actual,  mysterious 
facts  as  ever^  but  our  archives  are  not  swollen  like  small 
barns  after  a  great  harvest. 

3.  To  the  extent  of  my  knowledge,  the  Principles  cf 
Interpretation  have  not  received  any  definite  enlargement, 
either  as  to  number  or  as  to  interpretative  power.  ^  The 
genetic  principles  of  heredity,  environment,  endowment, 
imitation,  sensory-motor  connections,  and  so  forth,  remain 
just  about  where  they  were  two  years  ago.  I  am  convinced 
however,  that  a  \ast  improvement  will  accrue  in  all  child 
study  efforts,  when  the  interpretative  aspects  of  child- 
hood have  been  more  critically  worked  out. 

4.  The  Practical  Results  of  child  study  in  the  domestic 
training  and  school  handling  of  children  have  not  assumed 
the  form  of  the  miraculous,  as  some  were  wont  to  feel  in 
the  years  past.  The  fetisch  of  the  practical  remains 
quite  as  securely  in  its  idolatrous  position.  In  the  early 
days  of  our  civilization,  men  demanded  signs  and  wonders, 
instead  of  words  and  insight.  Credulity  still  lingers 
upon  actual  performance,  and  child  study  has  not  escaped 
the  reiterated  demand  for  actual  accomplishment  in  the 
school-room. 

5.  The  Confidence  in  child  study  is  where  the  greatest 
change  of  the  years  has  appeared.  The  attitude  now 
presents  a  front  radically  different  from  that  which 
prevailed  not  long  since.  This  is  expressed  in  two  ways. 
Confronted  by  an  incorrigible  boy,  or  a  nervous  girl, 
the  scoffiing  teacher  cries, — "  Now,  where  is  your  child 
study?"  The  other  is  the  theoretical  way  of  orientating 
concepts  and  deducing  the  conclusion  that  a  student  of 
the  child  along  scientific  lines  is  a  breathing  absurdity. 
This  attitude  has  spread  like  a  prairie-fire,  and  those, 
who  a  year  ago  were  hazy  in  their  ideas  about  the  child 
study  field,  are  long  since  quite  unequivocal  in  thf^ir  pro- 
nouncements against  the  whole  movement.  Intelligent 
men,  and  leaders,  even,  have  been  hasty  in  falling  into 
the  line  marked  out  by  a  few  who  have  boldly  dared  to 
criticise  and  to  raise  a  restraining  hand  against  an  in- 


creasing acceptance  of  the  logic  of  school-room  experi- 
ence. 

Such  are,  to  my  mind,  a  few  of  the  chief  points  in 
which  the  entire  field  of  child  study  has  shifted  during 
the  last  few  months.  I  do  not  fancy  that  we  should 
profit  much  by  an  extended,  set  treatment  of  these 
apercu.  What  is  of  greater  importance  is  that  we  should 
heed  this  fact.  In  all  reconstructions  that  follow  inevi- 
tably upon  the  heels  of  a  movement  of  public  sentiment, 
(even  if  semi-professional)  there  are  many  fluctuations. 
The  essential  question  then  arises,  where  is  the  center 
which  may  abide,  and^  where  are  the  wings,  right  and 
left,  which  may, — yea  will  disappear?  Child  study  is 
one  form  of  popular  sentiment  in  many  places  and  the 
strange  state  of  affairs  current  is  approaching  a  recon- 
struction. Let  UB  never  mistake  a  flood  for  a  reforma- 
tion or  a  re-settling !  Is  child  study  serious?  Has  it 
any  substantiality? 

I  do  not  like  to  play  the  prophet.  The  days  of  prophecy 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  past,  when  each  man  did  not, 
as-nowadays,  construct  his  own  faith.  Yet,  child  study 
seems  to  have  awakened  the  old  spirit  of  men,  and  the 
credulity  of  teachers  became  so  played  upon  in  contrary 
directions,  that  each  one  of  us  is  about  ready  to  break 
loose  and  go  after  his  own  gods ! 

This  leaves  every  association  with  a  unique  problem 
upon  its  hands.  In  its  most  general  and  intensely 
pointed  statement,  it  is  the  reinstatement  of  child  study 
into  scientific  eofnfidence.  I  mean,  not,  inducing  men  to  re- 
gard the  child  as  an  unknown  quantity  which  will  submit 
to  the  logical  regfda  of  induction,  but  inducing  men  to  be 
patient  with  the  quest  of  childhood  for  its  own  sake. 
Can  this  be  done  by  refuting  those  who  have  become 
iconoclastic, — upsetting  the  idols  of  every  teacher?  *  No. 
The  safer,  saner  way  is  to  outgrow  the  ditJbelief  that  is  set- 
tling down  upon  us  on  almost  every  hand. 

The  considerations  here  presented  may  aid  discussion 
if  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  nature  and  values  of  the  in- 
terests in  child  study  which  we  may  entertain,  or,  at 
least,  countenance.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience 
that  an  interest  in  any  subject  is  largely  determined  by 
the  practical  results  of  giving  attention  to  that  subject. 
The  end  in  view  is  invariably  the  concrete  content  in  i!he 
attentive  interests  of  an  adult.  Such  clues  to  our 
awakening  are  most  often  called  "theoretical."  It  be- 
hooves us  to  admit  that  all  theoretical  interests  have  cer- 
tain functions  and  values.  The  chief  source  of  the  cur- 
rent discredit  of  child  study  is  established  upon  a  basis 
of  theoretical  interests, — excepting,  perhaps,  the  invest- 
igations of  Baldwin  in  imitation  and  the  social  milieu. 
All  other  interests  are  usually  grouped  aapractical.  These 
two  groups  seem  to  be  all-inclusive,  and  most  of  us  hasten 
to  arrange  ourselves  in  either  the  one  or  the  other.  When 
we  notice  who  should  be  interested  in  child  study,  it  may 
force  itself  upon  us  that  the  rubrics  of  the  theoretical 
and  the  practical  are  not  kept  so  clearly  distinct  in  the 
performance  of  our  daily  lives.  There  are  at  least  four 
groups  of  persons  who  can  consistently  maintain  a  keen 
interest  in  the  progressive  content  of  infancy,  childhood, 
and  youth. 

1.  School  Boards,  SuperintendentSy  PrineipalSf  and  Super- 
vising  Teachers,  are  constantly  called  upon  to  recognize 
the  child  as  the  receptive  content  of  the  school.  Here  is 
the  raison  d!etre  of  all  the  energy  focused  in  the  school 
system.  This  is  far  from  saying  that  all  in  the  school 
is  derived  from  the  child  ! 

2.  Acting  Teachers^  who  remain  in  contact  with  the 
child,  as  the  unsatisfied  member  of  the  equation  which 
all  education  is.  The  teachers  were,  perhaps,  the  first 
to  see  the  need  of  child  study,  for  its  practical  issues  in 
strengthening  the  teacher  with  the  gift  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning childhood. 

3.  Parents  and  Guardians,  as  owners  of  the  child,  who 
are  legally  responsible  for  what  the  child  is,  does,  and  be- 
comes. Beyond  a  few  details  of  health,  food,  etc.,  parent- 
hood has  been  resting  upon  an  ideal  sentimentalism  as 
to  what  the  child  should  be  or  become,  determined  by 
the  foreign  standard  of  adult  life. 
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4  ScierUUU—BVLch  as  anatomists,  physiologists,  anthro- 
pologists, philologists,  psychologists,  etc.,  etc.,  find  some 
items  in  childhood  which  throw  varying  lights  on  their 
respective  themes.  Each  item  here  must  stand  largely 
upon  its  own  immediate  worth,  and  interpretative  fabrica- 
tions must  not  be  carried  over  the  whole  range  of  succes- 
sive periods.  Scientists  are  more  acutely  aware  of  these 
limitations  than  many  friends  of  child  study. 

How  may  these  various  groups  of  persons  have  their 
interests  awakened  and  kept  alive?  How  can  an  associa- 
tion accomplish  these  ends  ?  Or,  to  put  the  question  in 
its  primary  form : — Is  any  association  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  absence  of  such  interests  in  the  several 
groups  of  persons  ?  We  should  be  fearless,  and  not  seek 
to  shirk  real  issues,  lior  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  respon- 
sibilities, but  I  incline  to  believe  that  such  queries  do  not 
bring  to  light  the  real  function  of  a  child  study  association. 
A  thoughtless  assumption  of  duties  is  the  first  step  towards 
defeat.  Restriction  and  circumspection,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  first  movements  towards  actuaJ  accomplishment. 

In  responding  to  the  first  inquiries  made  by  those  who 
WOUI4  join  themselves  to  the  movement,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  make  stipulations  which  will  effect  the  desired 
results.  The  best  procedure  for  the  student  of  child- 
hood is  not  to  follow  a  provisional  scheme,  but  to  follow 
his  or  her  immediate  interests  in  children,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  as  he  finds  them  in  the  field  covered  by 
those  interests.  That  somebody  is  interested  in  a  certain 
line  of  facts  or  doings  'is  worth  far  more  than  any  pre- 
arranged demand  for  those  facts ;  and  this  interest  may 
be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  the  fact  has  some  inherent 
value,  for  the  time  being  at  least.  This  recommendation 
implies  that  child  study  is  to  take  its  initiative  with  those 
who  are  personally  disinterested  in  the  children  as  pupils 
or  offspring — which  is  a  troublesome  paradox,  no  doubt. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  study  of  children,  either 
physically  or  mentally,  requires  a  certain  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  investigator.  An  intelligent  mother  of  my 
acquaintance  is  now,  after  four  years,  able  to  state 
"coldly"  the  facts  in  her  boy's  life  ! 

I  cannot  forbear  trespassing  the  limits  set  a  moment 
ago  in  order  to  lay  emphasis  upon  a  few  contrasts  in  the 
spirit  and  method  of  genetic  interests  as  they  might  be 
fostered  by  any  association.  These  contrasts  may  well 
appear  in  two  sets  of  rules  as  follows : — 

I.  Rules  for  Child  Study  Pursuit  by  the  Average  Penon. 

1.  Let  there  be  children,  real  children. 

2.  Let  the  would-be  student  have  an  interest  in  any  do- 
ings of  children,  an  interest  freed  from  the  prejudices 
priveleged  to  parents  and  teachers. 

3.  Fix  in  some  manner  of  record  what  you  see  or  hear 
that  interests  you. 

4  Do  not  worry  over  the  revolutionizing  effects  of  what 
you  see,  should  your  observations  be  made  known  to  the 
world.       • 

5.  Do  not  crave  suggestions  from  "experts." 

6.  Do  not  equip  yourself  with  any  theories  of  child 
growth. 

7.  Lunit  your  observations  to  a  small  number  of  children. 
.  8.  As  a  teacher,  the  chM  en  masse  should  not  be  disre- 
garded. 

9.  Abide  with  children,  and  you  have  the  rights  of  a 
child  student. 

10.  A  rule  for  "outsiders"  and  "backsliders":— When 
a  teacher  has  become  enthusiastic  over  what  she  has 
gained  from  detailed  attention  to  the  doings  of  individual 
children,  do  not  rob  her  of  the  inspiration  she  feels. 

II.  Rules  for  those  with  ''Scientific"  Intentions. 
'  1.  Get  the  training  of  a  four  years'  college  course. 

2.  Spend  four  years  in  post-graduate  training,  appor- 
tioned about  equally  upon  the  subjects  of  scientific 
methods,  psychology,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine. 

3.  Get  a  financial  basis  for  a  laboratory  and  all  its 
needs,  but  do  not  forget  that  brass,  iho  in  an  instrument, 
is  as  "sounding"  as  in  the  days  of  Paul. 

4  Train  h^  a  dozen  loyal  men  and  women  in  your 
methods,  to  serve  as  your  efficient  secretaries. 


5.  Secure  a  few  animals  and  children  as  experimental 
subjects. 

6.  Multiply  experiments  upon  these,  and  run  up  long 
columns  of  averages  and  get  "  results." 

7.  Compare  with  the  "results"  of  other  students  in  the 
same  field. 

8.  Do  not  budge  from  your  conclusions.  These  will 
gain  you  scientific  recognition  ! 

It  might  do  real  harm  should  I  attempt  to  presented 
few  rules  to  guide  those  who  intend  to  be  "  practical "  in 
all  they  do  and  in  all  they  seek  along  the  vanous  lines  of 
genetic  inquiries.    I  therefore  desist. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  belief  that  every  asso- 
ciation laboring  in  the  interest  of  a  more  rational  treat- 
ment of  the  early  stages  of  human  growth  will  vindicate 
its  existence  if  it  can  succeed  in  eliminating  the  fad 
element  in  child  study.  The  booming  of  "great  interests" 
in  the  hopes  of  getting  a  fuller  knowledge  of  chfldhood 
is  doomed  to  early,  certain,  and  unfortunate  disappoint- 
ment. I  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point.  Any 
knowledge  that  the  race  now  has  in  its  possession,  never 
was  gained  by  a  grealj^urst  of  interest,  which  carried 
men  off  their  feet.  Each  particular  science,  as  now  well- 
established  and  well-defined,  has  grown,  not  by  thespurt- 
ings  of  the  heart,  nor  the  wide-spread  bubblings  of  the 
enthusiast,  but  by  "the  patient  search  and  vigil  long"  of 
those  who  have  toiled  for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  To  cry 
aloud  in  the  name  of  the  child,  and  to  exhort  towards  a 
holier  admiration  of  childhood  wUl  not  open  the  mystic 
secrets  of  these  early  days  and  years  of  our  lives.  If 
child  study  is  to  expend  itself  in  a  pectorous  propaganda, 
then  I  have  a  fundamentally  wrong  notion  of  the  function 
of  an  association  devoted  to  its  interests. 

On  the  contrary,  let  us  establish  ourselves  in  the  con- 
viction that  child  study  is  a  legitimate  interest  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  a  profitable  avenue  for  practical 
motives  and  issues.  In  this  achievement,  we  shall  have 
done  enough  to  save  ourselves,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
the  oxygenated  throes  of  a  boom,  and,  on  the  other, 
from  the  defeating  agnosticism  of  those  who  disclaim 
loudly  against  the  child's  being  made  an  object  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  for  the  sake  of  practical  results.  These  are 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  child  study. 

The  problem  is,  at  core,  a  practical  one :  How  can  we 
best  aid  children  as  they  come  into  the  home,  the  school, 
and  the  state  ?  It  is  well  for  us  to  be  constantly  aware 
of  the  real  nature  of  our  interests.  The  above  mentioned 
dangers  besetting  the  movement  for  some  time  past,  are 
real  and  not  fictitious.  They  may  be  avoided,  in  part,  by 
clear  thinking.  It  is  not  only  well,  but  necessary  frankly 
to  disabuse  ourselves  of  the  erstwhile  more  or  less  preva- 
lent opinion  and  hope  that  child  study  lore  would  become 
a  panacea.  Let  us  be  modest  in  our  convictions  as  to  the 
results.  But  this  attitude  does  not  forbid  us  steadfastly 
pinning  our  faith  to  one  item,  viz.:  that  the  logical  and 
practical  issues  of  child-training  are  dependent  upon  iAe 
chiidy  as  suehy — as  well  as  upon  the  more  objective  deter- 
minants contained  in  the  school  system,  decreed  by  the 
adult  boards  of  education,  and  the  traditional  necessities 
of  racial  developments. 

That  child  study  has  not  presented  panaceas  has  been 
the  occasion  and  opportunity  for  those  who  have  assailed 
it  on  both  practical  and  theoretical  grounds.  The  former 
have  eased  their  conscience  in  rejecting  child  study,  be- 
cause, as  they  say,  it  involves  a  waste  of  energy  which 
might,  with  more  profit,  be  given  to  the  actual  content 
of  teaching  and  training.  The  latter '  have  eschewed 
child  study,  because,  in  their  opinion,  it  starts  from  a 
perverted  theory  of  human  life  and  development,  hence 
we  can  expect  nothing  in  its  results. 

One  is  led  to  exclaim  : — How  fortunate  it  is  that  the 
issues  of  life  are  broader  and  more  tangible  than  many 
men's  minds  and  their  conceptions  !  Let  us,  in  our  turn, 
be  considerate  enough  to  espouse  views  and  assume  an 
attitude  which  we  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  contradict 
and  to  negate  soon  after.  A  good  maxim  here  is  :  Do  so 
as  not  to  rue.  The  common  mean  becomes  golden  if  it 
keeps  us  from  the  fluctuations  in  attitudes  less  fortunate. 
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Finances  of  the  N.  E^  A. 

By  G.  C.  Pbabsb,  Treasurer. 

Official  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year 
beginning  July  1, 1899,  and  ending  June  30, 1900 : 
Balance  on  Hand : 


In  Union  National  Bank, 

(Unavailable) $     66.19 

Cash 2,489.99 


2,556.18 


Receipts : 

R.  R.  and  S.  S.  Lines  de- 
layed receipts,  Washing- 

.  ton  Meeting 822 

R.  R.  Co.  Receipts  L.  A. 

Meeting 

Gross $20,216 

Subtract  Refund- 
ed Mem 1.277    18,939 

Memberships  and  Enroll- 
ments paid  Secretary  at 
L.A 7,029 

Receipts  Secretary's  office 
during  year:  Member- 
ship, Enroll,  etc..... 

$3,436:26 

Back  Volumes  1,141.50 
Committee  Reports,  etc. 
677.35      5,255.11 

Board  Trustees,  Interest 
on  Permanent  Funds....      3,451,39 

Receipts  Meeting  Depart- 
ment Supts.,  Chicago, 
February 624 

Copyright  Receipts 69.95  $36,190.45  $38,746.63 

Expenditures : 
Department  Meetings,  Edu- 
cational Council,  A.  R. 

Taylor,    (971)*... $10  69 

Bettie  Dutton  (971) 

$  3.25  13.94 

School    Administration 

(972) 25 

Music  (972)... 25 

Art  Instruction  (972) 25 

Manual  Training  (972) 13.10 

Secondary  Education  (972)  14.50 

Business  Education  (972) . .  24.65 

Physical  Education  (972) . .  21 

Kindergarten  (972)..- 14 

Higher  Education  (972)...  24.06 

Science  (972) 8.50 

Child  Study  (972) 7.28 

Normal  Schools  (972) 22.50 

Elementary  Education  (972)  19.15 

Library  (972) 25 

Deaf,  Dumb,  etc.  (972)... . .  23.10 
Superintendence      (1000  ; 

1008;    1012;     1014; 

1017  ;    1018) 201.10         506.88 

State  Directors  and  Managers : 

Maine  (973) $  14.75 

Massachusetts  (973) 11.56 

Rhode  Island  (973) 9.75 

Connecticut  (973) 12.50 

New  York  (973) 20 

New  Jersey  (973) 20 

Pennsylvania  (973) 20 

Delaware  (973) 2 

District  of  Columbia  (973)  20 

West  Vurginia  (973) 20 

North  Carolina  (984) 11 

Florida  (973) 15 

Geotgia  (973) 20 

Mississippi  (973) 16 

Arkansas  (973) 20 

Ohio  (973) 20 

Indiana  (973) 20 

Illinois  (973) 20 

*This  denotes  number  of  Trustees^  order  on  which  payment 
was  made. 


Michigan  (973) 20 

Wisconsin  (973) 20 

Iowa  (973) 11 

Minnesote  (973) 20 

Missouri  (973) 20 

North  Dakota  (973) 20 

South  Dakota  (973) 20 

Nebraska  (973) 5.50 

Kansas  (973) 18.35 

Montena  (973) 20 

Wyoming  (995) 20 

Colorado  (973) 20 

New  Mexico  (973) 11 

Arizona  (973) 20 

Utah  (973) 16 

Washington  (973) 20 

Oregon  (958) 18 

California  (973) 20 

Special  Committees : 

College  Entrance  Require- 
ments. A.  F.  Nightin- 
gale (%9) $  .32 

Committee  on  Necrology. 

E.  C.  Hewett  (968) 5 

Normal    Schools,     N.   C. 

Schaeffer(970) 16.62 

Committee  on  Libraries,  J, 
C.Dana  (945) $65.96 

Louise  Jones  (945). . .  32.00 

F.    A.    Hutchins 
(945) 17.00 

Sherman  Williams 

(945) 2.99  117.95 


612.41 


171.57 


Executive  Committee : 

0.   T.  Corson,    President. 

Traveling  (979, 986, 994, 

1013,1045) $165.80 

Stenographer 

(1045) 75.00 

Miscellaneous  Office 

Expenses  (1045)    33.74 


B.  0.  Lyte,  Presi- 
dent. Traveling. 
(95t) 113.42 

Stenographer  (957)  100.00 


274.54 


213,42 


E.  0.  Lyte,  Vice- 
President.  Trav- 
eling (980,  989, 
1022) 183.06    . 

LC.  McNeill,  Treas- 
urer.  Traveling 
(967) 72.95 

Stenographer  and 
Clerk  (967) 70.70    • 

Miscellaneous  Office 
Expenses  (967)...    11.60      155.25 


C.  G.  Pearse,  Treas- 

urer.   Traveling 
(987,1004,1023) 

140.10 

Premium  on  Bond 

(956) 

50.50 

Miscellaneous  Office 

Expenses  (955).. 

32.18 

222.78 

A.  G.  Lane.  Chair'n 

Board    Trustees. 

Traveling    (953, 

985) 

95.55 

Miscellaneous  Office 

Expenses  (953).. 

8.15 

103.70 

W.  T.  Harris,  Mem- 

ber Exec.  Com- 

mittee.    Travel- 

ing (988) 

49.05     1,201.80 

(Continued  on  page  laa.) 
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Alfred  H.  Bayliss,  Illinois. 


Louis  D.  Bonebrake,  Ohio. 


L.  D.  Harvey,  Wisconsin. 


Prank  L.  Jones,  Indiana. 


Frank  Nelson,  Kansas. 


Richard  Barrett,  Iowa. 


State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Central  States. 
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School  6qmpmeiit« 

Under  this  head  are  given  practical  soffgestions  concerning  aidB  to 
teaching  and  arrangement  of  school  libraries,  and  descriptions  of  new 
material  for  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  notes  of 
school  supplies  are  inserted  for  purposes  of  information  only,  and  no  paid 
advertisements  are  admitted.  School  boards,  superintendents,  and  teach- 
ers will  find  many  valuable  notes  from  the  educational  supply  market, 
which  will  help  them  to  keep  up  with  the  advances  made  in  this  import- 
ant field.  Cbrrespondence  is  invited.  Address  letters  to  Editor  o/TMVi 
School  Joubnal,  61  East  9th  street.  New  Tork  city. 

Baths  for  New  York  City  Schools. 

Now  that  the  New  York  board  of  education  has  straightened 
out  its  complicated  affairs  and  settled  down  on  a  working  basis 
with  ample  funds  free  from  external  control  and  political  in- 
fluences, it  is  confidently  to  be  expected  that  a  number  of 
long  contemplated  improvements  will  be  shortly  put  under 
way.  The  subject  of  sanitation  in  the  public  schools  will  re- 
ceive particular  attention,  and  one  of  the  earliest  measures 
taken  will  be  the  introduction  of  baths.  Naturally  it  is  the 
crowded  districts  on  the  East  side  which  first  claim  attention, 
and  it  has  been  definitely  settled  that  public  school  No.  1 
will  be  the  first  to  be  supplied  with  this  most  desirable  ad- 
junct. 

Necessity  for  School  Baths. 

The  importance  of  a  good  system  of  baths  in  schools  of  this 

character  cannot  be  overestimated.    In  many  of  the  houses  of 

the  lower  East  side  there  are  few  facilities  for  the  maintaining 

of  cleanliness,  while,  even  tho  they  should  have  the  be^t  will  in 

^1^  the   world,    the    hard-worked 

^^l^^m  parents,   whose   children    are 

^^^m       n  generally  more  numerous  than 

fl^^P        '  those  of  the  wealthy,  have  lit- 

^^^  ^^^  tie  time  to  bestow  on  anything 

but  winning  the  daily  bread  of 
their  families.  Thus  it  is  often 
the  case  that  children  come  to 
school  in  a  far  from  cleanly 
condition,  a  circumstance  not 
only  detrimental  to  their  own 
well-being,  but  full  of  peril  to 
the  health  of  the  other  pupils. 
As  it  is  the  teacher  cannot 
well  send  a  child  back  to  his 
home  to  cleanse  his  person,  but 
when  the  schools  are  supplied 
with  proper  bathing  facilities, 
she  will  be  in  a  position  to  or- 
der the  pupil  to  the  bath-room 
where  the  performance  of  the 
necessary  ablutions  will  entail 
the  minimum  loss  of  time. 

A  further,  and  perhaps  even 
more  important  advantage  in 
having  baths  on  the  school 
premises  is  that  in  this  way  the 
bathing  can  be  performed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the 
physical  director;  hence  there 
will  be  no  danger  lest  the  pupil 
do  himself  physical  harm  by  im- 
proper use  of  the  bathing  i^p- 
paratus. 

The  baths  which  are  to  be 
set  up  in  public  school  No.  1 
will  probably  be  of  the  needle 
or  shower  variety,  or  possibly 
a  combination  of  both,  lliese 
are  considered  superior  to  bath 
tubs,  both  on  account  of  sani- 
tary considerations  and  because 
the  latter  requires  a  much 
greater  amount  o£  hot  and  cold 
water.  Among  the  points  which 
will  receive  especial  considera- 
tion in  the  selection  of  the  type 
4:^'     t  of  bath  to  be  employed  will  be 

?*  U  hhe    supply    of  water    which 

^  must  be  plentiful  but  easily 
controlled  ;  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  which  must  be  easily 
regulated;  the  simplicity  of 
,i>  the  apparatus,  which  must  be 
such  as  will  not  easily  get  out 
of  order  and  will  admit  of 
Peck  Bros.*  Overhead  spray,   being     readily    mended     and 
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cleansed;  adaptability  to  the  water  arrangements  and  heat- 
ing apparatus  of  the  schools,  and  price.  We  have  selected 
a  few  types  of  the  baths  used  by  prominent  manufacturers 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  especially  suitable  for  school  use. 

The  Huber  Apparatus. 

The  Huber  "  Ge^renstrom "  here  illustrated  is  an  ingenius 
form  of  apparatus,  the  object  of  which  is  the  constant  heating 

of  water  to  any  desired 
degree  of  temperature  by 
means  of  steam,  without 
the  direct  introduction  of 
the  latter  into  the  water. 
The  name  gives  an  idea 
of  the  principle,  "  gegen- 
strom"  signifying  coun- 
ter-flow. The  heating  is 
effected  by  the  water  and 
steam  flowing  in  oppo- 
site directions  in  separate 
pipes.  The  appartus  con- 
sists of  a  large  tube  in- 
closing a  smaller  one. 
Thru  a  valve  in  the  mid- 
dle the  steam  enters  the 
central  tube  and  passes 
out  at  the  lower  end.  The 
cold  water  enters  the  out- 
er tube  below  and  ris- 
ing past  the  descending 
steam  is  warmed  by  the 
latter.  It  then  passes  up 
the  tube  and  is  discharged 
,  thru  the  overhead  douche. 
^The  stream  flows  out  at 
the  bottom  in  the  form 
of  cold  condensed  water. 
The  temperature  which 
is  indicated  by  a  ther- 
mometer attached,  can  be 
regulated  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  steam  valve.  An  im- 
portant advantage  of  this  apparatus  for  school  use  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  danger  of  scalding  is  eliminated.  The  relative 
position  of  the  steiEtm  and  water  valve  handles  does  not  permit 
the  opening  of  the  steam  valve  without  at  the  same  time  open- 
ing the  water  valve.  7  Thus  there  can  be  no  danger  from 
jets  of  uncondensed  steam.  Again  the  heating  surface  is  so 
arranged  that  the  water  can  never  reach  a  temperature  above 
110^  Fahrenheit.  The  gegenstrom  is  made  with  single  over- 
head douches,  with  hand  sprays,  needle  spray,  and  lever  spray 
as  desired.  When  it  is  required  a  number  of  persons  can  bathe 
at  the  same  time  by  means  of  connecting  douches'!  It  can  also 
be  so  set  up  that  the  temperature  can  only  be  regulated  by  an 
attendant  separated  from  the  bather. 

An  Automatic  Water  Heater. 

The  Tobey  Automatic  Water  Heater  is  a  heating  apparatus 
which  can  provide  all  the  hot  water  required  in  any  building 
for  any  purpose.  All  that  is  necessary  are  the  ordinary  steam 
facilities ;  as  far  as  bathing  purposes  are  concerned,  any  kind 
of  shower  attachment  can  be  used.  The 
inventor  was  a  number  of  years  in  charge 
of  public  insane  asylums,  and  while  act- 
ing in  this  capacity  observed  a  number  of 
severe  accidents  caused  by  scalding  wat- 
er. It  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  the 
Tobey  heater  renders  the  occurrence  of 
such  accidents  impossible.  The  most 
striking  part  of  tiie  apparatus  is  the 
thermostatic  device  by  which  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  water  is  automatically 
regulated.  The  Tobey  Automatic  Water 
Heater,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  cut, 
is  composed  of  an  upper  and  lower  cham- 
ber. The  latter  contains  the  heating 
surface,  a  multi-tubular  thru  which  the 
steam  passes.  In  the  upper  or  '*  expan- 
sion chamber"  is  a  copper  tube.  The 
tube  is  fastened  rigidly  at  the  back  and 
at  the  front  and  is  perforated  and  butts  againi^t  a  flexible  head 
of  sheet  copper  to  which  it  is  secured  by  an  extension  rod  at- 
tached to  the  short  arm  of  a  lever.  The  tubes  forming  the  heating 
surface  are  fastened  into  a  plate  at  the  back  end,  which  is  secured 
between  a  cap  and  a  phlange  from  the  body  of  the  heater.  At  the 
front  of  the  heater  the  tubes  are  secured  into  a  plate  which  is 
bolted  to  a  cap  with  a  neck.  The  neck  passes  thru  a  flexible  head 
of  sheet  copper  and  receives  the  connection  of  the  steam  valve. 
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The  long  arm  of  the  lever  engages  the  steam  valve 
which  is  balanced  and  held  shut  by  a  weight  attached  to  the 
lever.  The  water  is  admitted  into  the  lower  chamber  by  the 
cold  water  pipe  marked  in  the  cut.  It  passes  over  the  heating 
surface  and  enters  the  upper  chamber.  Here  it  passes  into  the 
copper  pipe  thru  the  perforations  and  is  thence  discharged  by 
the  hot  water  outlet.  The  copper  tube  in  the  ''expansion 
chamber/'  therefore,  by  its  inner  and  outer  surface,  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  hottest  water  in  the  heater.  The  copper  tube 
expands  more  by  heat  than  the  iron  shell  forming  the  "  expan- 
sion chamber,"  therefore  any  difference  in  their  relative 
lengths,  caused  by  expansion  and  contraction  is  transmitted  to 
the  short  arm  of  the  lever,  and  multiplied  to  any  desired  ex- 
tent by  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  which  controls  the  steam 
valve.  Thus  when  the  copper  tube  contracts  or  shortens,  it 
makes  traction  on  the  short  arm  of  the  lever,  causing  the 
steam  valve  to  open ;  and  when  it  again  expands  or  lengthens, 
the  weight  and  lever  referred  to  cause  the  valve  to  close.  In 
the  outer  end  of  the  extension  rod  from  the  expansion  tube  is  a 
screw  for  adjusting  temperature.  The  further  this  screw  is 
turned  in,  the  hotter  the  water  must  be  before  the  steam  valve 
will  close.  This  screw  affords  a  ready  and  easy  means  of  set- 
ting the  heater  to  deliver  water  of  any  temperature  that  may 
be  desired.  Amonp^  the  other  advantages  claimed  for  the 
Tobey  heater  is  that  it  is  noiseless,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  constant,  and  that  there  is  no  water  storage  required. 
Other  Appartus. 

The  ''Security"  Heater  works  very  much  on  the  principle  of  the 
Huber  *'  gegenstrom "  described  above.  That  is  to  say,  the 
steam  and  water  flow  in  separate  pipes.  It  is  a  comparatively 
small  affair  and  can  only  operate  a  limited  number  of  showers. 
One  of  its  peculiarities  is  that  the  maximum  temperature  can 
be  easily  regulated  by  removing  a  small  cap  over  the  steam 
inlet  and  screwing  down  or  out  a  small  plug  which  diminishes 
or  increases  the  size  of  the  steam  inlet. 

Peck  Bros.,  of  New  Haven,  C!onn.,  are  the  manufacturers  of 
a  small  convenient  and  cheap  over-head  spray  made  in  the  form 
of  a  circular  tubing  perforated  with  small  holes.  An  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  apparatus  is  the  temperature  valve  which 
acts  also  as  the  valve  for  the  supply  of  the  shower.  The  bather 
will  first  open  that  portion  of  the  valve  which  is  connected  with 
the  cold  water  and  consequently  the  first  shower  obtained  will 
be  cold  water  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  main.  If  he 
continues  to  open  the  valve  the  action  begins  gradually  to  shut 
off  the  cold  water  and  to  open  the  hot  water  valve  so  that  the 
water  will  gradually  increase  in  heat.  The  rapidity  of  the  in- 
crease in  heat  will  depend  on  whether  the  valve  is  opened 
quickly  or  slowly.  If  the  bather  be  carelees  or  thoughtless 
this  method  precludes  the  danger  of  scalding,  an  accident 
which  often  happens  when  there  are  hot  and  .cold  valves.  All 
the  apparatus  described  can  be  used  in  connection  with  bath 
tubs.  In  all  cases  they  are  simple  and  very  unlikely  to  get 
out  or  order.  The  arrangement  of  the  spray  is  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  the  opposite  page  (first  column). 
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Philadelphu,  Pa.— ^Awards  have  been  made  by  the  director 
of  public  safety,  of  contracts  for  supplying  filters  to  public 
schools,  under  the  appropriation  of  $35,000  made  by  councils. 
P.  A.  Maignen,  the  IJnited  States  Filter  Company  and  McNally 
&  Shea  were  given  the  contracts.  The  filters  will  be  installed 
in  schools  until  the  appropriation  is  exhausted.  Five  McNally 
filters  will  be  used  in  public  fountains  and  five  Maignen  filters 
will  also  be  installed  for  public  use. 

An  eighty-six  page  illustrated  catalog  gives  descriptions  of 
the  school  supplies  of  0.  C.  Clark  &  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  another  sm^ler  catalog  are  descriptions  of  blackboards  and 
supplies  for  blackboards  of  the  same  firm.  New  portable  chairs 
with  writing  arm  tablets  and  book  racks  for  teachers  and  oth- 
ers are  announced. 

The  Scranton,  Pa.,  board  of  education  lately  decided  to  pro- 
cure two  of  the  physical  cabinets  from  the  Crowell  Apparatus 
Company,  of  Indianapolis,  for  the  use  of  the  high  and  grammar 
schools.  By  the  use  of  the  cabinet  over  500  separate  and  dis- 
tinct physical,  mechanical,and  electrical  experiments  can  be  de- 
monstrated. The  cabinet  has  also  been  ordered  lately  for  schools 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Carthage,  0.,  and  other  places. 

Hints  on  Drawing  for  Students  of  Biology,  by  Albert  Schnei- 
der, M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  Drawing  is  a  very  useful  adjunct  to  the 
study  of  biology.  This  book  gives  general  directions  as  to  ma- 
terials and  method  and  then  applies  this  knowledge  to  the  draw- 
ing of  plants  and  animals.  It  is  held  by  the  author  that  every 
person  of  normal  capacities  may  become  a  fairly  good  artist. 
The  book  is  so  well  arranged  and  the  directions  are  so  clear 
that  others  b^des  biological  students  will  find  it  an  aid  in  the 
learning  of  drawing.    (G.  P.  Engelhard  &  Company,  Chicago.) 


Horace  S.  Tarbell. 

Horace  S.  Tarbell,  tho  of  the  East  by  birth,  has  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  educational  life  in  the  West.  He  was  bom 
in  Vermont  and  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  university  with 
the  class  of  1859.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  continuously 
engaged  in  school  work.  After  leaving  college  he  became 
grammar  master  in  the  public  schools  of  Detroit.  Success 
certainly  attended  his  labors,  for  in  three  years  charge  was 
given  him  of  two  of  the  largest  grammar  schools  in  the  city. 
He  was  called  upon  to  organize  and  open  the  Washington 
grammar  school. 

Mr.  Tarbell  was  more  than  a  mere  teacher,  and  used  his  best 
efforts  toward  the  ^advancement  of  educational  work.  While 
in  the  Detroit  schools,  he  organized  and  started  an  evening 
school  for  the  prisoners  of  the  House  of  Correction.  Altho 
the  first  of  its  Idnd,  the  school  was  a  success  from  the  start. 
His  labor  in  behalf  of  these  unfortunates  coupled  with  an 
^icle  which  he  prepared  for  the  International  Prison  Congress, 
at  Cincinnati,  awakened  such  widespread  interest  and  atten- 
tion that  he  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  State  House  of 
Correction,  at  Providence,  R.  I.    He  did  not  accept,  however. 

In  1870  Mr.  Tarbell  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  sup- 
erintendent of  schools  at 
East  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
where  he  and  his  work  wer** 
both  praised.  Altho  called 
to  a  position  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility, his  re-election 
at  a  larger  salary  induced 
him  to  remain  at  Saginaw. 
At  the  end  of  his  second 
term,  in  1876,  he  became 
candidate  for  state  superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  Michigan.  He  was 
elected  and  began  his  work 
in  January,  1877. 

In  his  official  capacity, 
Mr.  Tarbell  used  his  efforts 
to  secure  several  important 

changes  in  the  school  laws,  particularly  in  reference  to  insti- 
tutes and  the  examination  of  teachers.  The  establishment  of 
the  Cenductors'  Institute  is  one  of  the  results  of  his  work.  This 
was  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Tarbell  was  re-nominated  for  a  second  term,  but  he  resigned 
this  place  to  become  the  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools  where  he  remained  until  1-884,  when  he  accepted  a  simi- 
lar position  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  TarbelFs  wide  experience  in  schools  in  various  sections 
of  the  country,  and  in  schools  of  diverse  character,  has  given 
him  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  practical  needs 
of  teachers  and  pupils.  His  series  of  text-books  in  language 
and  geography  show  a  master  hand  ;  they  have  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  educational  public. 

It  is  a  unique  tribute  to  Mr.  Tarbell's  personal  worth  that 
he  has  been  president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associations  of 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Rhode  Island.  He  is  probably  the  only 
man  in  the  country  who  has  been  president  of  state  teachers 
associations  in  three  states. 

In  his  personality  Mr.  Tarbell  is  quiet,  courteous,  and  digni- 
fied. His  gentle  but  firm  determination,  and  his  even  temper, 
have  done  much  toward  winning  him  success. 

An  editorial  review  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  at  Halifax,  will  appear  in  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL  next  week. 

The  annual  ^*  Private  School  Number  '*  will  be  published 
this  year  under  date  of  September  8.  The  **  School  Board 
Number,*'  usually  issued  on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  month, 
will  be  combined  with  it. 

In  the  September  number  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDA- 
TIONS publishes  the  first  installment  of  a  careful  and  fully 
annotated  revision  of  Charles  Mayo's  famous  memoir  of 
Pestalozzi.  Every  student  of  education  ought  to  read  that 
classic  presentation  of  the  great  English  pioneer. 
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educational  Trade  field. 


Mr.  Selim  Sheffield  White,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gimi  & 
Company,  died  on  the.  afternoon  of  July  19.  Mr.  White  had 
been  a  member  of  the  firm  for  nearly  ten  years  and  was  one  of 
best  known  men  in  the  publishing  field.  As  a  man  he  was  conr- 
teons  and  gentlemanly  in  bearing  and  he  was  universally 
loved  and  respected.    He  died  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood. 

Ainsworth  &  Company  have  taken  the  business  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Miller,  formerly  located  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  who  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  state  normal  school  at  Cheeney. 

In  making  np  the  list  of  supplies  for  the  year  the  fine  illus- 
trated catalog  of  maps,  globes,  blackboards,  etc.,  of  the  Potter 
&  Putnam  Company,  of  74  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city,  will 
be  of  great  assistance.  This  prosperous  and  growing  house  can 
furnish  the  best  and  most  modem  material  in  these  lines,  as 
this  catalog  amply  testifies.  ^ 

The  Fidelity  Desk  of  the  J.  M.  Sander  Company,  of  Marietta, 
Pa.,  is  having  a  splendid  sale  this  year.  It  was  recently  adopted 
for  New  Orleans,  3,000  having  been  ordered  for  that  city. 

The  monthly  list  of  new  publications  in  English.  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other  European  languages,  of  G. 
E.  Stechert,  importer  of  books  and  periodicals,  of  9  East  Six- 
teenth street.  New  York,  contains  many  books  of  value  to 
teachers.  We  would  call  attention  especially  to  those  on  edu- 
cational science,  mathematics  and  natural  history,  and  geo- 
graphy and  history. 

^  A  publication  kno¥ni  as  the  Silicate  Niws  is  issued  by^the 
New  York  Silicate  Book  Slate  Company,  comer  of  Vesey'and 
Church  streets.  New  York  city.  Its  aim  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  productions  of  that  company,  current  novelties,  and  adver- 
tising specialties  as  they  are  put  on  the  market  from  time  to 
time.  Because  its  principal  business  is  to  set  forth  the  merits 
of  a  certain  line  of  goods  one  must  not  conclude  that  the  Sili- 
cate News  is  dull.  Every  page  has  its  drollery  and  wit ;  the 
paper  is  what  in  newspaper  language  would  be  called  **  bright 
and  breezy." 

A  Catalog  and  Price  List  of  commercial  publications  and 
business  supplies  has  been  issued  by  Powers  &  Lyons,  of  Monroe 
street,  Chicago,  111.  It  is  beautifully  printed  on  paper  of  a 
soft  yellow  tint  and  elegantly  illustrated.  The  books  described 
are  on  bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  phonography, 
spelling,  etc.  *  Besides  these,  the  firm  supply  various  kinds  of 
blanks,  diplomas,  and  typewriting  materials. 

Prin.  T.  H.  Sweeney,  of  P.  S.  No.  6,  borough  of  Queens,  New 
York  city,  writes  to  Mr.  Frick,  of  Waynesboro.  Pa.,  praising 
the  electric  program  clock  system  placed  in  that  school  over  a 
year  ago.  He  says  it  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction  and  is  a 
valuable  assistance  in  the  working  of  the  school.  The  clock  is 
a  two  and  a  half -minute  pregram,  with  thirty-two  clocks  and 
the  same  number  of  bell  attachments.  It  is  easily  manipulated 
and  has  not  been  out  of  order  since  it  was  placed.  The  master 
clock  is  a  perfect  timer  and  an  ornament  to  the  office. 

In  the  ordering  of  school  fumiture  and  supplies  it  is  advis- 
able to  take  time  by  the  f  erelock  and  secure  the  necessary 
articles  before  the  fall  rush  of  business  begins.  Remember 
that  a  postal  or  a  call  on  the  'phone  (2709  Eighteenth  street. 
New  York)  of  the  Andrews  School  Furnishing  Company  will 
bring  an  agent  who  will  give  estimates  and  other  information. 
The  Oxford  combination  and  Boston  adjustable  desks,  globes, 
maps,  charts,  crayons,  and  erasers,  are  some  of  the  articles 
that  the  Andrews  Company  can  supply.  The  slate,  hyloplate, 
cloth,  and  paper  blackboards  fumish  variety  enough  for  all 
requirements. 

The  International  ManMy,  published  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  offers  a  series  of  ten  prizes  of  $150 
each,  competition  for  which  will  be  open  to  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  active  teaching.  The  object  of  this  contest  is  to 
stimulate  originating  and  research  in  history,  philosophy,  and 
psychology,  sociology,  comparative  religion,  literature,  fine  art, 
biology,  geology,  economics  and  commerce,  and  education. 
The  prizes  are  intended  as  fellowships  to  be  used  by  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  in  the  interest  of  his  profession.  The  prizes 
will  be  awarded  on  or  about  Dec.  1, 1900,  and  all  essays  to  re- 
ceive proper  attention  should  be  sent  before  Nov.  1, 1900.    The 


conditions  of  the  competition  will  be'fumished  by  the  editor^of 
the  magazine. 

A  Practical  Little  Book. 

The  popularity  of  the  practical  little  book  by  Dr.  Victor  C. 
Bell,  on  ''The  Care  of  the  Teeth,''  has  been  so  great  that  the 
author  has  under  way  a  new  edition  in  the  form  of  two  text- 
books. The  first  will  be  a  supplementary  reader  fitted  for  use 
with  pupils  eight  years  of  age  and  upwiurd,  which  will  be 
printed  in  large  type  and  illustrated.  The  second  will  be  ar- 
ranged for  pupils  of  the  higher  grades,  regular  lessons  being 
laid  out,  followed  by  suitable  questions. 

Dr.  Bell's  work  has  been  on  the  New  York  list  for  some  time, 
and  several  thousand  have  been  sold  in  the  city  during  the  past 
year.  It  is  also  on  the  text-book  lists  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
Agents  who  would  like  territory  in  those  states  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  write  to  the  author,  Dr.  Victor  C.  Bell,  cor- 
ner of  Second  avenue  and  Seventh  street.  New  York  city. 

American  Publishers'  Association. 

The  American  Publishers'  Association  has,  thru  its  secretary, 
made  public  declaration  of  its  plans.  It  covers  the  following 
points: 

The  question  of  curtailing  authors'  royalties  has  not  heexk  and 
will  not  be  considered  by  the  association.  Department-store 
interests  will  not  be  antagonized..  The  association  was  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  remedying  certain  trade  abuses  which 
have  told  with  peculiar  hardship  upon  the  retail  dealers  in 
books.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that  the  proposed  working  of  the 
association  may  also  be  of  benefit  to  literature  and  lx>oks  of 
the  more  serious  6ort8  which  have  been,  owing  to  the  trade  • 
abuses,  which  are  to  be  remedied,  much  neglected  by  booksel- 
lers, to  the  detriment  not  only  of  the  trade  itself,  but  the 
author  and  public  as  well.  The  cutting  of  prices  of  the  more 
popular  books,  resulting  from  the  selling  of  these  books  as 
"  leaders,"  by  the  trade,  has  also  brought  about  the  cutting  of 
prices  on  the  more  solid  classes  of  ^ks  to  an  extent  which 
prevents  the  retailers  from  selling  them  at  a  profit,  and  it  has 
therefore  become  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  good  assortment  of  the 
more  serious  literature  at  the  retail  booksellers,  to  the  great 
inconvenience  of  the  purchasing  public.  It  is  believed  that 
the  reasonable  regulation  of  prices  as  proposed  by  the  associa- 
tion on  certain  classes  of  books  will  result  in  these  works  form- 
ing a  more  important  part  of  the  stock  of  the  bookstore,  to 
the  great  convenience  of  the  public  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  best. literature  that  the  publishers  have  to 
offer. 

A  New  Book  Concern. 

The  H.  P.  Smith  Publishing  Company  has  united  with  others 
in  forming  a  new  company  under  the  firm  name  of  Richardson, 
Smith  &  Company,  thereby  giving  them  a  larger  list,  a  stronger 
personal  equipment,  and  increased  facilities  for  serving  their 
patrons.  The  new  offices  of  the  firm  are  located  at  135  Fifth 
avenue,  comer  of  Twentieth  street.  New  York. 

The  educational  value  of  maps  and  charts  such  as  are  sup- 
plied by  them  is  universally  recognized.  Among  these  are 
music  charts  and  blackboard  outline  maps  of  various  states  and 
countries;  also  complete  school  charts  on  reading,  phonics, 
penmanship,  drawing,  arithmetic,  United  States  history,  geog- 
raphy, civil  government,  physiology,  and  hygiene.  The  frank- 
lin Globe,  made  in  different  sizes,  is  an  indispensable  article 
for  the  school-room.  The  mailing  price  list  of  this  company 
also  names  a  large  number  of  other  valuable  publications  and 
school-room  supplies.  Several  new  books  are  i|i  press  and  will 
be  ready  in  the  fall.  Announcements  ei  these  will  be  made  in 
due  time. 

Death  of  George  H.  Ireland. 

Mr.  George  H.  Ireland,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Milton 
Bradley  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.,  died  of  heart  disease  on 
July  31.  His  death  occurred  at  West  Harpswell,  Me.,  while  he 
was  visiting  at  Bir.  Milton  Bradley's  summer  home. 

Mr.  Ireland  was  bom  at  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  but  he  spent  his' 
childhood  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  where  his  father  was  a  real  es- 
tate dealer.  He  became  connected  with  the  Milton  Bradley 
Company  in  1872,  traveling  for  a  time  for  the  game  depart- 
ment. He  was  made  assistant  treasurer  of  the  corporation  in 
1892.  He  was  a  man  who  made  many  friends.  He  was  very 
fond  of  children,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite.  In  busi- 
ness he  was  careful  and  painstaking,  paying  close  attention 
even  to  the  smallest  details.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
salist  church,  and  was  connected  with  a  number  of  societies, 
including  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  the  Old  Springfield  Camera 
Club,  and  the  Improvement  Association. 
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School  Law. 


Schools  and  School  Districts. 

Ck)mpaed  by  R.  D.  Fisher. 
Recent  Legal  Decisions. 

Creation — ^Alteration — Existence — Division  and  Dissolution  of 
Districts. 

1.  Under  Kentucky  Statute,  sec.  4427,  providing  that  the 
boundary  of  a  school  district  shall  not  be  changed  unless  ten 
days'  notice  in  writing  shall  fizst  be  given  to  the  trustees,  and 
that  no  district  containing  less  thim  forty-five  pupils  shall  be 
established,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  a  county 
school  superintendent  was  properly  enjoined  from  carrying  into 
effect  a  division  of  a  district  made  without  notice  to  the  trus- 
tees, whereby  a  new  district  was  cut  off,  containing  less  than 
forty-five  school  children. 

Anderson  v$.  Greene,  Ky.,  S.  C,  May,  1900. 

Disso!ution--Llability  for  Supplies— Trustee. 

2.  Where  a  school  district  was  dissolved  by  order  of  the 
school  commissioner,  and  in  an  action  against  a  former  trustee 
of  such  district  for  supplies  purchased  Wore  the  dissolution  he 
denied  liability  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  trustee  at  the 
time  the  action  was  commenced,  and  that  the  order  of  dissolu- 
tion was  void,  and  it  was  shown  that  he  was  the  last  trustee 
elected  for  such  district,  the  action  was  properly  brought 
against  him,  since,  tho  the  district  was  dissolved,  he  was  con- 
tinued in  office,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  its  debts,  by  Consoli- 
dated School  Law,  tit.  6,  sec.  12,  and  if  the  dissolution  was  in- 
valid, he  held  his  office  until  his  successor  was  appointed,  under 
title  7,  sec.  24,  of  such  act. 

(Smith  vs.  Coman,  N.  Y.  S.  C,  App.-Div.,  March,  1900.) 

Government — Officers — District  Meetings. 

3.  Under  Const.,  Art.  16,  providing  that  the  duration  of  offi- 
ces not  fixed  by  the  constitution  shall,  not  exceed  two  years, 
trustees  of  independent  school  districts,  authorized  to  exercise 
exclusive  control  over  the  manafement  of  free  schools  within 
their  districts,  and  to  hdld  title  to  the  school  property,  are  pub- 
lic officers,  tho  they  receive  no  salary  or  compensation. 

An  Act  (March  30, 1899)  giving  a  four-year  term  to  the 
trustees,  is  void,  the  constitution  provides  that  the  duration  of 
officers  not  fixed  shall  never  exceed  two  years.  Henee,  the 
legislature,  under  the  power  to  maintain  a  system  of  schools, 
could  not  give  a  four-year  term  to  the  office  of  school  trustee, 
created  by  it. 

(Kimbaugh  vs.  Bamett,  Tex.  S.  C,  May,  1900.) 

Dbtrict  Property— Contracts  and  Liabilities. 

4  Where  a  well  is  a  necessity  at  a  school-house,  the  action 
in  good  faith  of  two  of  the  board  of  three  directors  in  con- 
structing such  a  well,  and  paying  for  it  out  of  the  school  fund, 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  without  causing  their  action  in  the  mat- 
ter to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  or  notif  jring  the  other  director,  does  not  in  fact  cause 
the  funds  of  the  district  to  sustain  any  such  loss  as  will  render 
the  directors  so  acting  liable  for  the  amount  so  expended,  not- 
withstanding: the  statute  provides  that  all  losses  sustained  by 
the  school  fund  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  an  officer  to  perform 
the  duties  required  of  him  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action 
ajrainst  such  officer. 

(Rea  vs.  People,  III.  App.,  May,  1900.) 

Repairs— Authority  to  Contract— Liability. 

5.  Where  work  is  done  in  repairing  a  steam-heating  plant  in 
a  school-house,  by  order  of  the  chairman  and  members  of  a 
building  committee,  if  the  work  is  performed  with  knowledge 
of  the  board,  and  is  of  so  notable  a  character  that  it  may  be 
deemed  to  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  district,  an  obUga- 
tion  will  arise  on  the  part  of  the  district  to  pay  for  it,  tho  the 
committee  bad  in  fact  no  authority  to  contract  for  repairs. 

(Ereatz  vs.  St.  Cloud  School  Dist.,  Minn.  S.  C,  May,  1900.) 

Taxation — ^A\ay  Rescind  Levy. 

6.  Where  the  electors  of  a  school  district  vote  to  levy  a 
school-house  tax,  they  may  rescind  the  same  at  the  next  regu- 
lar election,  when  the  tax  has  not  been  certified  or  levied  by 
the  school  board,  tho  one  of  the  electors  has  commenced  an  ac- 
tion to  compel  the  board  to  certify  and  levy  such  tax. 

(Hibben  vs.  Board  of  Directors,  etc.,  Adams  Twp.,  Iowa  S.  C, 
March,  1900.) 


Distinct  Corporations— Amount  of  Indebtedness, 

7.  Under  the  laws  of  1887,  c.  47,  declaring  that  public  school 
organizations,  shall  each  be  a  body  corporate  with  power  to 
elect  its  own  officers,  and  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with, 
and  exercise  usual  corporate  powers,  etc.,  but  that  the  school 
tax  levy  prepared  by  such  board  must  be  approved  by  the  city 
council  by  the  city  in  which  the  board  is  located,  if  located 
within  a  city,  a  board  of  education  organized  under  such  law 
is  a  separate  and  distinct  corporation  from  the  city  in  which  it 
is  located,  and  hence,  the  amount  of  the  city's  indebtedness 
could  not  be  included  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  indebt- 
edness the  bourd  was  authorized  to  incur. 

A  board  of  education  authorized  to  issue  bonds  cannot  allege, 
as  a  defense  thereto  against  a  bonafide  purchaser,  chat  it  failed 
to  comply  with  the  constitution  requiring  that  at,  or  before, 
incurring  such  indebtedness,  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
collection  of  an  annual  tax  to  pay  the  interest  and  principal, 
where  the  bonds  contained  a  recital ''  that  all  conditions  and 
things  required  to  be  done,  precedent  to  and  in  the  issue  of 
sHid  bonds,  have  been  performed  as  required  by  law." 

(Wilson  vs.  Board  of  Education,  South  Dakota  S.  C,  March» 
1900.) 

Municipal    Debt— Limitation— Creative   Act— School    City— 
Bonds— Legality  Of. 

8.  (1)  Under  section  4  of  the  general  school  law  of  1865, 
a  school  corporation  distinct  from  the  civil  city  was  created  in 
every  city  of  the  state  (Indiana)  and  the  corporation  so  created 
still  exists  in  Indianapolis  altho  the  governing  body  has  been 
changed  by  later  acts.  (2)  The  legislature  has  power  to  change 
the  trostees  of  a  school  city  and  to  alter  their  powers  at  will.  (3) 
By  the  act  of  1871,  creating  the  Indianapolis  board  of  school 
commissioners,  and  the  supplemental  act  of  1889,  the  board 
was  given  power  to  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds  to  pay  in- 
debtedness created  by  purchasing  grounds  and  building  school- 
houses,  and  to  do  this  independently  of  the  civil  city  and  with- 
out obtaining  its  consent  or  sanction.  (4)  In  determining 
whether  a  school  city  is  indebted  to  the  constitutional  limit  of 
two  per  cent,  of  its  taxable  property,  the  debts  of  the  civil  city 
in  which  it  is  situated  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  each 
forms  a  separate  municipal  corporation  within  the  meaning  of 
article  13  of  the  state  constitution. 

(Campbell  et  dl.  t;s.City  of  Indianapolis  d  aZ.,Ind.  S.  C,  July, 
1900.) 

Note:— The  above  decision,  affirming  the  validity  of  the  school 
bonds,  involved  a  question  of  great  importance  as  bearing  on  the 
legal  status  of  the  school  corporation  of  Indianapolis  and  the 
large  amount  of  bonds  the  validitv  of  which  was  called  into 
question.  An  adverse  decision  would  have  compelled  the  school 
board  to  repudiate  an  indebtedness  of  $700,000  incurred  in  build- 
ing up  and^romoting  the  public  school  system  of  the  city.  The 
decision  afjirms  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  validity  of  the  law 
under  which  the  present  board  of  school  commissioners  was 
elected,  and  declares  its  full  curative  effect  on  previous  legisla- 
tion, which  rested  under  the  shadow  of  doubt.  It  establishes  the 
school  corporation  on  a  co-equal  footing,  and  as  a  distinct  inde- 
pendent legal  entity  from  that  of  the  civil  city,  and  holds  that 
the  constitutional  limit  ^f  indebtedness  of  two  per  cent,  of  a 
city^s  taxable  property  cannot  be  made  to  include  the  debts  of  a 
school  city,  as  each  forms  a  separate  corporation. 


V^ 


Superintendent-elect  H.  W.  Lull,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  until  recently 
superintendent  at  Quincy,  Mass. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


Week  Ending  August  i8,  1900. 

Our  Visitors. 

The  Cuban  teachers  who  are  visiting  this  country, 
more  than  1,300  in  number,  under  the  guidance  of  Supt. 
Alexis  E.  Frye,  are  expected  to  arrive  in  New  York  city 
on  Friday  of  this  week.  They  will  proceed  at  once  to 
Washington  where  they  will  attend  a  reception  given  by 
President  McKinley.  On  their  return  to  New  York  on 
Sunday,  a  committee  of  ten,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  will 
take  charge  of  their  entertainment.  On  Monday  there 
will  be  an  excursion  up  the  beautiful  Hudson  to  West 
Point.  On  Tuesday  Columbia  university.  Grant's  Tomb, 
and  other  places  of  interest  will  be  visited.  Pros,  Miles 
O'Brien,  of  the  board' of  education,  will  describe  to  them 
the  public  school  system  of  the  city ;  a  luncheon  will  be 
served  in  Central  Park,  and  acting  Mayor  Guggenheimer 
will  deliver  an  address  of  welcome.  Later  the  business 
section,  City  Hall  and  the  Battery  will  be  viewed. 

The  transports,  carrying  the  1,387  teachers,  will  go  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  evening,  arriving  there  on  Wednes- 
day morning.  Thursday  is  to  be  given  to  Independence 
Hall,  the  Pennsylvania  museum,  and  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial Arts.  A  literary  entertainment  will  follow  in  the 
evening.  On  Thursday  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Girard  college  will  welcome  the  teachers,  and  a  re- 
ception by  the  board  of  education  and  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  wUl  probably  be  held  at  the  Normal 
School  for  Girls  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Brooks  is  leaving 
nothing  undone  to  make  the  visit  of  the  Cubans  to  the 
Cradle  of  Liberty  a  memorable  one  for  them  as  well  as 
for  the  people  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Cuban  teachers  will  return  to  the  "  Pearl  of  the  An- 
tilles'' with  many  delightful  recollections  of  the  royal  en- 
tertainment and  hearty  hospitality  of  the|  American  peo- 
ple, and  there  will  be  no  need  of  injunctions  and  special 
courses  of  instruction  to  inspire  their  pupils  with  a  friend- 
lier feeling  for  Los  Estados  Unidos.  In  a  later  number 
The  School  Journal  will  speak  more  at  length  of  the 
significance  of  their  visit. 


Prizes  Won  at  the   Paris  Exposition. 

The  department  of  education  and  instruction  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  comprises  six  classes,  viz.: 

1.  Education  of  mfants,  primary  instmction,  instruction  of 
adults. 

2.  Secondary  iustruetion. 

8.  Higher  instruction,  scientific  institutions. 

4.  Special  instruction,  artistic. 

5.  Special  instruction,  agriculture. 

6.  Special  instruction,  industrial  and  commercial. 

Thirty  political  divisions  are  represented  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  class  3  and  900  exhibits  are  found  in  the  revised 
list.  France  and  colonies  including  Algeria  and  Indo- 
China  have  about  550  exhibits.  United  States  70,  Hun- 
gary 65,  Mexico  42,  Russia  36,  Italy  21,  Great  Britain 
20,  Portugal  20,  Croatia  and  Slavonia  17,  Japan  13,  Bel- 
gium 11,  Roumania  10,  Greece,  Guatemala  and  Norway 
4  each,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Sweden  and  Switzerland  3 
each,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Ecuador,  Holland  and  Servia 
2  each,  and  one  each  from  China,  Cuba,  Spain,  Monaco, 
Republic  South  Africa. 

Three  juries  pass  on  the  awards  to  be  assigned  to  ex- 
hibits. There  is  one  jury  for  each  class.  The  president, 
vice-president,  and  reporter  of  the  various  class  prizes 
constitute  a  group  jury.  The  presidents  and  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  eighteen  groups  are  members  of  the  superior 
jury  with  others  provided  by  the  commissioners.  The  su- 
perior jury  revises  the  work  of  the  group  jury  and  deter- 
mines  any  appeals  presented  to  it  by  the  lower  juries. 


The  group  jury  revises  the  work  of  the  class  jury  and 
refers  disputed  questions  not  settled  by  the  group  to  the 
superior  jury.  The  class  jury  inspects  the  exhibits  and 
assigns  awards. 

On  the  completion  of  the  work  of  inspection  the  class 
jury  presents  two  lists :  (1)  a  list  of  exhibits  not  compet- 
ing by  reason  of  the  exhibitor  being  a  member  of  a  jury, 
or  from  other  cause ;  (2)  a  list  of  the  awards  in  alphabetic 
order,  each  diploma  grouped  by  itself  irrespective  of 
country:  c.^.,  all  the  grand  prizes,  the  gold  medals, 
etc. 

The  jury  of  clasa  3  (higher  instruction  and  scientific 
institutions)  was  the  first  to  complete  its  work.  It  as- 
signed to  the  900  exhibits,  64  grand  prizes,  92  gold  med- 
als, and  105  silver  medals.  The  bronze  medals  and  hon- 
orable mentions  were  naturally  more  numerous  and  may 
be  changed  slightly  by  revision.  Twenty-seven  grand 
prizes  were  given  to  French  exhibits  ;  nine  to  the  United 
States  ;  five  to  Great  Britain  ;  three  each  to  Hungary, 
Japan,  and  Russia ;  two  each  to  Belgium,  Mexico,  Rou- 
mania, Italy ;  and  one  each  to  Austria,  Canada,  Croatia, 
Portugal,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

France  received  forty-four  gold  prizes,  the  United 
States  nine,  Russia  eight,  Hungary  six.  Great  Britain 
five,  Mexico  three,  seven  others  two,  and  three  others 
one. 

The  awards  to  the  United  States  were  in  several  in- 
instances  collective,  t.  6.,  one  prize  was  assigned  to  two 
or  more  exhibits  each  to  receive  the  diploma  if  desired, 
the  following  detailed  statement  is  given.  The  awards 
are  grouped  in  order  of  merit  beginning  with  the  highest, 
the  grand  prizes.  In  three  instances  on  the  personal 
motion  of  a  French  juror  distinguished  merit  was  recog- 
nized in  individuals,  viz..  Prof.  H.  A.  Rowland,  Johns 
Hopkins  university ;  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Col- 
umbia university ;  Director  Melvil  Dewey,  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Grand  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  for  its  exhibits  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Museum  (Paleontological  reports).  Library 
(Traveling  libraries,  home  education).  College  (Profes^ 
sional  education  in  the  United  States) ;  the  Congress- 
ional Library  at  Washington  for  photographs  and  publi- 
cations ;  Harvard  university  for  publications,  models, 
etc. ;  the  Harvard  observatory  for  photographs,  observa- 
tions, etc. ;  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  archeologic 
expeditions ;  Johns  Hopkins  university  for  spectra,  pub- 
lications, etc.);  Collaborator  Prof.  H.  A.  Rowland. 
Diffraction  gratings,  etc.);  American  Library  Associa- 
tion for  publications,  materials,  and  method  (Collaborator 
Melvil  Dewey,  librarian  and  educator). 

Gold  medals  were  awarded  to  Denton  Brothers  for  their 
collection  and  preservation  of  butterflies  ;  Columbia  uni- 
versity for  photographs,  publications,  psychology  ;  the 
Teachers'  college  as  a  model  higher  normal  school; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (Programs  and 
works) ;  University  of  Chicago  (New  departure  of  con- 
tinuous sessions) ;  Cornell  university,  section  civil  engin- 
eering ;  Alumni  Association  of  Colleges  for  Women 
(Higher  instruction  of  women — Illustrative  :  Bryn  Mawr, 
Vassar,  Wellesley);  Educational  Review,  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  editor ;  University  of  California  (Plans 
and  prospects) ;  Princeton  university  (Photographs  and 
publications);  Yale  university,  Sheffield  scientific 
school. 

Silver  Medals:  American  Book  Company  (Publica- 
tions in  higher  education);  Monographs  on  Higher  In- 
struction in  the  United  States :  (H.  B.  Adams,  "Vacation 
Schools  and  University  Extension  ; "  M.  Carey  Thomas, 
* 'Education  of  Women;''  J.  M  Cattell,  "Scientific  Associ- 
ations;" T.  C.  Mendenhall,  "Scientific,  Technical  and 
Engineering  Instruction,*"  James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr., 
"  Professional  Education  ;"  E. D.  Perry,  "The  American 
University;"  A.  F.  West,  "The  American  college"); 
Cercle  Francais  of  Harvard  and  other  universities  ;  New 
York  University  School  of  Pedagogy;  Foote  Mineral 
Company  (Collections  of  minerals  for  colleges). 
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Bronze  Medals :  Hemment  (Photographs  of  games  and 
sports  in  American  colleges) ;  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
(Publications  in  higher  instruction);  Dana  Society  of 
Natural  History,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Publication). 

HoTioraMe  Mention:  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York ;  Collective  exhibit  of  Chautauqua  university, 
Brooklyn  institute,  Pratt  institute,  Peoples'  institute, 
Rochester  atheneum. 

In  idl  there  were  awarded  twelve  grand  prizes,  four- 
teen gold  medals,  eleven  silver  medals,  three  bronze  med- 
als and  five  honorable  mentions,  forty-five  awards  in  all. 
The  report  is  signed  by  Dr.  Henry  L.  Taylor,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  jury  of  class  3  comprising  higher  instruction 
and  scientific  institutions. 

Mr.  Seaver  and  Miss  Arnold  Re-Elected. 

The  free-booters  in  the  Boston  school  board  have  at 
last  made  some  concessions  to  outraged  public  sentiment 
in  this  city  by  re-electing  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver  to  the 
superintendency  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  and  by 
reinstating  Miss  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  as  supervisor  of 
schools  by  the  bare  thirteen  votes  necessary  to  a  choice. 
The  one  vote  against  Mr.  Seaver  was  cast  for  Prin.  John 
Tetlow.  That  much  is  gained  anyway;  but  the  citizens  of 
Boston  must  not  rest  satisfied  until  George  H.  Martin  is 
put  back  on  the  board  of  supervisors.  The  victory  on 
August  15  was  only  a  partial  one  and  does  not  wholly  re- 
move the  disgrace  the  refractory  members  of  the  school 
board  have  brought  upon  Boston.  The  discomfiture  oZ 
the  plotters  against  the  city's  fair  name  must  be  com- 
pleted. George  H.  Martin  must  be  re-efected  at  the 
next  meeting  in  September.  Let  the  friends  of  the 
schools  rally  once  more  and  insist  that  the  righteous  thing 
be  done. 


Zhe  Busy  Olorld. 


Albion  seems  to  hold  the  highest  place  among  Michi- 
gan cities  as  regards  the  number  of  high  school  graduates. 
Every  city  in  the  following  list  with  possibly  two  excep- 
tions, from  two  to  eight  or  ten  times  larger  than  Albion 
and  yet  she  stands  sixth.  Supt.  W.  J.  McKone  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  fine  showing. 

Boys  Girls         Total     High  School 

Enrollment 


Detroit 

61 

98 

159 

2478 

Grand  Rapids 

62 

60 

122 

1127 

Ann  Arbor 

35 

35 

70 

613 

Saginav,  E.  S. 

22 

36 

58 

572 

Lansing 

18 

35 

53 

452 

Albion 

19 

31 

50 

225 

Ypsilanti 

21 

23 

44 

254 

Battle  Creek 

10 

33 

43 

412 

Hillsdale 

15 

28 

43 

210 

Bay  City 

12 

30 

42 

428 

Hoskagon 

13 

22 

35 

396 

Owoeso 

10 

24 

35 

266 

Jackson 

11 

21 

32 

378 

Port  Huron 

5 

23 

28 

264 

Saginaw,  W.  S. 

7 

21 

28 

298 

Grand  Haven 

8 

19 

27 

168 

ELalamaioo 

10 

15 

25 

417 

Hastings 

12 

10 

22 

153 

Marshall 

6 

9 

15 

182 

Pontiac 

9 

4 

13 

226 

Mr.  J.  H.  Miller,  whose  friends  thruout  the  country 
know  him  best  as  the  editor  of  the  Northwestern  Mordhly, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Washington  State  normal 
school.  It  simply  means  a  change  of  headquarters. 
His  work  will  remain  as  heretofore,  aiding  those  who  en- 
ter upon  teaching  as  a  life  occupation  in  giving  them 
preparation  and  a  broader  outlook  upon  the  great  prob- 
lems of  education. 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents,  to  be  held  at 
Newburg,  Sept.  4,  promises  a  large  attendance.  Dr. 
James  S.  Cooley,  the  president  of  the  association,  is 
vigorously  working  for  its  success. 


The  newspapers  comment  on  the  large  number  of  Jews 
who  pass  examinations  successfully  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  in  New  York  city.  They  are  doing  just  what 
the  American  boys  and  girls  did  until  their  parents  be- 
come paralyzed,  demoralized — call  it  what  you  will — and 
refused  to  make  their  children  obey  them  and  get  their 
'  lessons  and  go  to  school  and  labor  for  good  scholarship. 
The  Jews  believe  in  making  their  children  bear  burdens 
when  they  are  young;  the  Americans  want  their  children 
to  have  a  good  time ,  note  the  results. 

The  cost  of  going  to  college,  especially  the  large  col- 
leges, like  Yale  and  Harvard  is  steadily  increasing.  At 
the  latter  class  day  expenses  are  averaged  at  $100 ;  this 
is  what  the  graduate  must  contribute  towards  food,  ices, 
flowers,  and  attendance.  The  women  graduates  of  Rad- 
clifFe  and  WeUesley  are  imitating  in  this  matter  of  course 
but  have  only  reached  $25  as  yet.  Look  at  the  contrast 
made  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  the 
students  there  are  too  busy  to  think  of  these  valueless 
ceremonies ;  they  are  noted  for  the  hard  work  they  do ; 
most  study  daily  until  midnight  and  yet  no  breakdowns 
are  heard  Of.  They  come  to  work,  delight  in  work,  leave 
theaters  and  beer  halls  alone ;  '^  they  have  their  reward." 

The  five  indispensable  authora  according  to  Lowell  are 
Homer,  Dante,  Cervantes,  Goethe,  and  Shakespeare. 
The  characters  of  Homer  are  so  universal,  so  cosmopoli- 
tan that  they  are  true  in  all  languages.  ''  Nowhere  is 
the  natural  man  presented  to  us  so  nobly  and  so  sin- 
cerely." Dante  presents  the  spiritual  man.  In  Don 
Quixote  the  spiritual  and  natural  man  are  set  before  us 
in  contrast.  It  is  the  only  comprehensive  satire  ever 
written."  "  Faust  gives  us  the  natural  history  of  the 
human  intellect;"  Goethe  depicts  the  one-sfdedness  of  in- 
tellectual culture  and  its  consequent  failure.  The  teur 
dency  to  read  too  many  books  not  only,  but  books  not  of 
the  right  sort  We  need  to  read  Shakespeare  to 
know  how  the  man  of  actual  life  is  acted  upon  by  the 
worlds  of  sense  and  spirit.  The  aim  of  the  educator 
must  be  not  to  fill  his  memory  but  to  know  humanity  and 
we  see  that  these  writers  completely  understood  it. 

It  requires  immense  courage  in  an  educator  of  large 
experience  to  say  as  Supt.  Nightingale,  of  the  Chicago 
high  school,  did  :  ''  I  dislike  percents.  I  despise  examina- 
tions—why should  a  person  who  has  no  talent  for  draw- 
ing aiid  no  skill  in  vocal  music  and  yet  is  profoundly 
gifted  in  geography  and  history,  be  forbidden  to  teach  ? 
A3  to  paplls,  some  should  take  many  subjects,  some 
few ;  some  can  progress  rapidly ;  others  only  slowly ; 
some  should  remain  at  school  all  day ;  some  only  a  part. 
I  would  abolish  and  send  into  the  limbo  of  eternal  obliv- 
ion all  rigid  grading  and  classifying.  There  should  be 
no  wall  of  partition  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
(high  school);  no  rigid  examination  at  the  end  of  the  one 
and  no  freezing  out  process  at  the  beginning  of  the  other. 

The  teachers  from  Cuba  seem  to  be  arousmg  different 
emotions,  depending  on  the  persons  they  come  in  con- 
tact with.  There  are  those  in  Cuba  who  declare  the  ex- 
cursion to  be  gotten  up  to  Americanize  the  teachers. 
Certainly  they  have  learned  fast ;  the  young  women  were 
**crazy,"to  use  an  American  word,  to  visit  the  department 
stores ;  the  young  men  to  visit  the  young  women  as 
much  as  possible.  It  has  been  much  said,  under  the 
breath,  that  the  pedagogical  knowledge  gained  will  not 
be  great.  But  there  have  been  those  in  this  country 
for  many  years  that  have  doubted  the  value  of  the  one 
week  teachers'  institute. 

The  recurrence  of  another  presidential  campaign 
awakens  in  thoughtful  teachers  the  inquiry,  Could  .a 
president  not  be  selected  without  the  press  noise,  lying, 
bribery^  attempt  to  cheat  and  count  out,  and  distribu- 
tion of  money  for  illegal  purposes?  Certainly  the  wicked- 
ness engendered  during  a  presidential  campaign  will  dam- 
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age  the  teaching  doue  anywhere  from  20  to  100  per  cent. 
It  won't  do  for  good  men  to  shut  their  eyes  und  say  that 
.  all  these  "have  to  be."    Does  wickedness  "  have  to  be"? 
Can  he  allow  that  excuse  in  the  school-room? 

A  New  York  teacher  whose  brother  deals  in  ostrich 
feathers  exclusively,  says  that  the  conclusions  of  the  mer- 
chant are  against  some  phases  of  public  education ;  that 
the  effort  by  the  girls  to  dress  well,  in  order  to  stand 
well  in  the  eyes  of  their  teachers  and  the  school,  be- 
comes the  prevailing  thought  to  which  everything  else 
bends.  The  teacher  says  that  this  is  unfortunately  too 
true ;  that  a  girl  will  not  go  to  school  if  she  has  to  wear 
unfashionable  clothes';  that  the  reason  so  many  work  in 
shops  is  that  they  may  have  money  tQ  spend  on  their 
clothes. 

It  is  a  pleasing  matter  that  teachers  are  thought 
worthy  now  and  then  of  the  notice  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  the  distribution  of  degrees,  tho  this  rarely  hap- 
pens. The  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  president  of  the  celebrated 
Hampton  Institute  (when  he  succeeded  the  lamented 
Gen.  Armstrong)  was  recognized  as  a  doctor  of  divinity 
by  Harvard.  We  should  like  to  know  what  other  men 
and  women  out  of  the  500,000  have  received  any  recog- 
nition at  the  hands  of  the  colleges.  A  good  deal  might 
be  said  about  their  willingness  to  put  a  tailpiece  to  Ad- 
miral Dewey's  name  and  none  on  that  of  the  principal 
of  the  school  in  the  college  town — but  we  forbear. 

A  floating  post-office,  which  is  to  be  a  sub-station  of 
the  San  Francisco  office,  is  to  be  established  in  Chineae 
waters  for  the  accommodation  of  American  soldiers  and 
legation  people. 

A  violent  volcanic  explosion  took  place  recently  near 
Mount  Bandaisan,  in  Japan.  A  sulphur  factory  was  de- 
stroyed and  eighty  men  killed.  The  fall  of  debris  cov- 
ered them  two  feet  deep. 

The  Barometer  of  Business  Prosperity. 

Bradstreet's  records  shows  that  business  failures  for 
the  first  half  of  this  year  make  the  smallest  showing  that 
has  appeared  since  1882.  Compared  with  a  year  ago  the 
falling  off  in  number  is  3.3  per  cent.,  while  compared  with 
1898  the  decrease  is  25  per  cent.,  and  even  larger  de- 
creases are  noted  when  comparisons  are  made  with  the 
first  half  of  the  years  1897  and  1896.  This  year,  in  fact, 
for  the  first  time  in  eighteen  years,  the  six  months'  fail- 
ures have  fallen  below  5,000  in  number. 

China's  Population  Compared  With  Our  States. 

A  comparison  of  the  population  in  China  and  the 
United  States  reveals  some  startling  facts.  In  the  clos- 
est comparison,  that  between  Kweichow  and  the  states 
of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  the  population  of  the 
Chinese  territory  outnumbers  the  American  territory 
more  than  three  to  one,  while  in  the  case  of  Kwantung 
and  Kansas  the  ratio  rises  as  high  as  twenty-one  to  one. 
Szechuan  is  six  times  as  thickly  populated  as  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Kentucky ;  Ngan  Huy  four  times  as 
thickly  as  New  York,  and  Honan  eight  times  as  thickly 
as  Missouri.  Even  Massachusetts  appears  rural  in  com- 
parison with  some  of  these  densely  populated  Chinese 
provinces. 

Russia's  Ruse  Exposed. 

The  efforts  to  rescue  the  foreign  ministers  from  their 
perilous  position  in  Peking  are  exciting  the  interest  of 
the  entire  world.  In  most  quarters  the  proposal  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  the  Chinese  of  a  safe  escort  for  the 
ministers  out  of  the  capital  is  opposed,  as  it  would  be 
playing  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  Without  missionaries, 
Christian  converts,  or  merchants  to  protect,  Russia's 
highest  advantage  is  found  in  urging  China  to  the  wild- 
est excesses  of  Oriental  savagery.  By  this  means  it  will 
fasten  its  grip  on  Manchuria.  Our  interests  are  differ- 
ent We  wish  to  preserve  the  government  of  China  and 
secure  the  protection  of  foreigners.  To  close  the  capital 
to  diplomatic  communication  will  not  help  to  secure  these 
objects. 


Finances  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

[Continued  from  page  114.] 

Secretary's  OflSce : 

Salary  (946,  983,  lOW, 
1031) 4,000.00 

Stenographer  (952, 977, 981, 
990,  999,  1009,  1019, 
1027, 1030, 1040, 1042). .         464.33 

Postage  (952, 977,  981, 990, 
999,  1009,  1019,  1027, 
1030, 1040, 1042) 642.76 

Telegraph  (952,  977,  981, 
990,  999,  1009,  1019, 
1030, 1040,  1042) 118.86 

Freight  and  Express  (952, 
977,  981,  1009,  1019, 
1027, 1030, 1042) 55.44 

Travel  (952.  981,  990,  999, 
1009.  1017,  1019,  1027, 
1042) 398.63 

Miscellaneous  Office  (952, 
977,  981,  990,  999, 1009, 
1019,  1027,  1030,  1040, 
1042) 160.07 

Clerks  and  Messengers,  Los 
Angeles  (965,  966,  951)..        561.55 

Piling  Cabinets  (962, 950)..         91.29 

Office  Desk  (1015) 27.86    6,520.79 

Printing  and  Stationery : 

7,500  Vols.  Proceedings 
(997, 1021) 5,514.98 

Com.  Reports  (1002,  1020, 

1041,  954) 2,0%.80 

Bulletins,  Programs,  etc. 
(959,  960, 1029,  1038)...     1,021.60 

Miscellaneous  (961,  963, 
1005,  1006,  1016,  1028. 
1037) 288.63   8,922.01 

Telegraph.    (964) 32.23 

Express  and  Freight : 

Vols.  Proceedings  (982, 991,  • 

996,  1001,  1003.   1010, 

1011,  1025,  1032  1033, 

1034, 1035.  1044) 2,662.43 

Com.  Reports,  Bulletins,  etc. 

(948.    949,    1024,  1026, 

1039) 80.00   2,742.43 

Rent.  Depos.  at  Washington 

(944,  978,  998,  1026) 100.00      • 

Official   Stenographer,  Los 

Angeles  Meeting  (947)...  64.10 

And.  Sec.  in  hands  Trustees 

(993) 11.92 

J.  0.  Wilson,  Serv.  Cust. 

(half  year)  (975)...$50.00 

OffieeExpenseB(975)  2.15  52.15 

Press  Clippings  (1043) 11.67    20.9^.96 

Excess  of  Receipts  over 
Expenditures 17,796.67 

$38,746.63 

Excess  of  Receipts  over  Ex- 
penditures   $17,796.67 

Transfer  to  Board  of  Trus- 
tees for  Permanent  Invest- 
ment (974,  992, 1036) 14,000 

On  Hand — In  Union  Na- 
tional Bank,  Denver, 
(unavailable) 66.19 

Cash 3,730.48    3,796.67    17,796.67 
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€he  6diicatiotial  Outlook. 


Safe  Heating  Apparatus  of  First  Tinportance. 

Baltimore,  -Md.— The  order  for  general  repairs  to  school 
buildino^  has  been  revoked  that  the  money  may  be  expended 
in  putting  the  furnaces  and  heating  apparatus  in  good  condi- 
tion. Investigation  of  the  furnates  in  the  various  school  build- 
ings has  shown  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  them  are  in  such 
condition  as  to  he  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  pupils  and  teach- 
ers. In  many  buildings  the  pipes  from  the  furnaces  are  laid 
close  to  joists  and  walls,  while  the  furnaces  themselves  are  so 
out  of  repair 'that  they  are  liable  to  set  the  buildings  in  which 
they  are  placed  on  fire  at  any  time.  The  firm,  repairing  the 
furnaces,  has  been  directed  to  rush  the  work  as  much  as  pos- 
sible that  it  may  be  completed  t>efore  school  opens. 

School-Room  Decoration  Plan. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — A  unique  plan  for  securing  funds  to 
be  used  in  decorating  school-rooms  and  buildings  has  been 
adopted  by  the  board  of  education.    The  rule  reads  as  follows : 

Whereas,  Professional  instruction,  the  use  of  assembly  halls« 
janitor  service,  heat,  light,  etc.,  have  hitherto  been  given  free  of 
charge  to  the  senior  classes  of  the  several  high  schools  for  their 
annual  entertainments,  the  funds  from  such  entertainments 
amounting  to  seme  $500  or  $600  a  year,  biiing  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  memorials  for  their  respective  buildings  ;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  future  the  uje  of  assembly  halls,  etc.. 
be  granted  to  high  school  classes  giving  such  entertainments 
only  upon  condition  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  be 
given  to  a  tund  which  shall  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  board,  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  the  supervisor  of  drawing,  to  decorate  the 
buildings  which  stand  most  in  need  of  improvement  of  this  kind, 
and  that  the  effort  be  made  to  decorate  one  building  a  year,  by 
means  of  money  secured  under  this  plan. 

Collei^e  Graduate  Certificates. 

Alsany,  N.  Y.— Twenty-seven  college  graduates  in  New 
York  state  have  recently  been  granted  the  regular  *'  coUege 
graduate  certificate"  by  State  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner. 
They  are : 

Alice  Alvira  Stevens,  Brooklyn,  Wellesley  college   1891 ; 


Antonie  Junge,  Brooklyn,  Barnard  college  1897 ;  Benj.  L. 
Haydon,  Willsboro,  Middlebury  college  1897;  Jane  Joralemon 
Edwards,  Plattsburg,  Vassar  college  1888 ;  JCatherine  Reed 


Vi 


Elliott,  Malone,  Wellesley  college  1892;  Elizabeth  Chard 
Smith,  Watertown,  Vassar  college  1895;  Ernest  Robinson 
Clayton,  St.  Lawrence  university  1897;  Joseph  Edward  Banta, 
Cortland,  Amherst  college  18S0;  George  Sawyer  Gardner, 
Marion,  Rochester  university  1893;  Martha  Phebe  Tracy, 
Fleming,  Syracuse  university  1897 ;  Laura  Shepard  Gav,  Me- 
dina, Smith  college,  1896;  Delia  May  Roberts,  Elmira, 
Elmira  college  1897;  Harrison  Dickenson  Cannon,  Dryden, 
Cornell  university  1892 :  Oren  Robert  Smith,  Amsterdam, 
Amherst  college  1896 ;  Daisy  Mabel  Tones,  Madrid  Springs, 
St.  Lawrence  university  1897;  Charles  Ernst  Keck,  South- 
ampton, Hamilton  college  1897 :  Phebe  Annette  Hatfield,  Utica, 
Vassar  college  1898;  Edgar  Alexander  Lewis,  Belleville,  Col- 
ate  university  189^;  Anna  Terressa  Burchard,  Hamilton, 
'assar  college  1897;  Arba  Martin  Blodgett,  Corning,  Union 
college  1897 ;  Arthur  Burdette  Vossler,  St.  Johnsville,  Union 
college  1896 ;  Helen  Mabel  Wood,  Savannah,  Syracuse  univer- 
sity 1892 ;  Albert  Henry  Wilcox,  Rochester,  University  of 
Rochester  1890 ;  Antoinette  Lawrence,  Ithaca,  Cornell  univer- 
sity 1889;  Margaret  Briggs  Kohler,  Penn  Yan,  Mt.  Holyoke 
coUege  1807 ;  Ella  Teresa  Barrett,  Albion,  Cornell  university 
1890 ;  Emoerson  Edward  Proper,  Brooklyn,  Allegany  college 
1889. 

Temperance  Charts  Exaffgerate. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.— Dr.  B.  F.  Lyle,  a  member  of  the  text- 
book committee  of  the  board  of  education,  recently  made  an 
examination  of  tiie  charts  and  manikins  used  in  the  schools 
for  showing  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  on  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  kidneys.  Dr.  Lyle  is  himself  a  total  abstainer,  but 
he  is  of  the  opinion  tKat  the  charts  and  manikins  are  gross  ex- 
aggerations. 

*^ Drinking,"  he  says,  "does  not  produce  any  such  condition 
of  these  orig^s  as  the  manikins  show.  No  ulcers  are  formed 
and  no  such  horrible  condition  develops.  The  only  chart  that 
is  in  any  way  correct,  is  the  one  showing  the  stomach  of  a 
moderate  dnnker.  In  this  the  blood  vessels  show  congestion, 
but  the  same  congestion  would  be  found  after  a  heavy  meal." 

Dr.  Lyle  will  call  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  matter. 

The  New  Loomis  Institute. 

Windsor,  Conn.— Word  has  been  received  here  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  will  eventually  come  to  this  town  for  founding 
and  supporting  a  school.  By  the  will  of  the  late  John  Mason 
Loomis,  the  prineipal  beneficiary  is  the  widow,  and  after  her 
death  a  large  part  of  the  estate  goes  to  the  founding  of  Loomis 
institute,  to  be  situated  here.  The  will  provides  that  youths  of 
the  Loomis  family  shall  be  given  first  preference,  then  the 
the  youths  of  Windsor,  then  those  of  Connecticut,  and  after 


them  those  deemed  by  the  trustees  most  worthy  without  re- 
gard to  state  or  nation. 

Concerning  the  institute  the  will  says :  "  My  brothers  and 
sisters  finding  ourselves  without  living  representatives,  all  the 
children  of  our  group  of  the  Loomis  family  being  dead,  joined 
in  a  compact  agreeing  that  each  by  his  or  hbr  will  should  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  our  estates  to  the  establishing  or  main- 
taining of  an  educational  institute  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  the  place 
of  our  nativity." 

Adams  Vacation  School. 

Chicago,  III.— One  of  the  most  successful  vacation  schools 
in  session  this  summer  was  held  in  the  John  Q.  Adams  school 
of  this  city.  The  work  accomplished  by  the  children  is  sur- 
prising. In  the  six  weeks  they  have  learned  to  weave  and  plait 
rattan  into  dainty  baskets,  jardiniers,  hand  bags,  and  oolls' 
hats.  They  have  learned  to  use  the  needle  skilfully,  and  with 
pen  and  brush  they  have  shown  what  can  be  done  by  little  ones 
alon^  artistic  lines  under  wise  instruction. 

Miss  Caroline  M.  Tglles,  a  teacher  in  the  John  M.  Smyth 
school,  has  had  charge  of  the  work.  The  drawing  and  paint- 
ing have  been  managed  by  Miss  Kate  Meade  and  Miss  Emma 
Gilmore.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sanborn  Knapp,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
who  has  directed  the  manual  training  department  has  taus^ht 
the  children  how  to  make  doll  swings,  carts  with  a  movable 
tailgate  and  real  wheels.  The  little  folks  have  built  houses 
and  made  furniture ;  they  have  plaited  baskets*  and  they  have 
learned  to  dam,  to  make  buttonholes,  and  to  embroider. 

In  the  room  devoted  to  nature  study,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Marks 
and  Miss  Mabel  Sampson  have  euided  the  children  in  the  dia- 
gramming of  a  farm.  Tbe  farmhouse  has  been  built  and  fur- 
nished and  com  and  vegetables  grow  in  abundance.  Snakes, 
turtles,  frogs,  toads,  bugs,  salamanders,  and  stuffed  birds,  to- 
gether with  various  plants  and  flowers,  complete  the  outfit, 
which  represents  six  weeks  of  nature  study. 

School  War  in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  reported  that  a  school  war  is  raging  at  Bluefields,  Nica- 
raugua.  A  short  time  sinc&  the  superintendent  of  education 
for  Nicaragua  issued  a  new  schedule  of  instmction  which  he 
ordered  put  in  operation  at  once.  It  was  found  impossible  of 
execution  and  as  a  result  several  schools  were  closed  by  the 
police.  Instructions  to  the  police  followed  ordering  that  all 
children  not  at  school  be  arrested  and  their  parents  fined. 
Among  the  schools  closed  were  several  supported  by  the  Mo- 
ravian missionaries,  which  have  been  established  for  many 
years. 

The  Right  Kind  of  a  Superintendent. 

OsHKOSH,  Wis.— The  schools  of  this,  town  have  prospered 
greatly  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Simonds, 
who  came  to  us  from  Stevens  Point  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Simonds 
is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  college  and 


SehoolmoMter.—^'  Bobby,  how  many  are  four  and  tlffee  T  " 

Bobbv  (after  lookioff  nnd^  table)— '*  Seven,  sir." 

Se/looHiKuffr.—'' You  rascal!  Yon  oonnted  on  your  flnffors.  Yon  know 
better  than  to  do  that  Now,  put  your  hands  behind  you  and  tell  me 
how  many  three  and  five  are  T  " 

Bobbu  (after  again  looking  under  table).—''  Eight,  Sir." 

^hoolmost^— *'Qood.   Now  how  did  you  know  that  f 

Bobby.—''  Please,  sir,  I  counted  on  my  toes." 
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a  teacher  of  nearly  twenty  years'  experience.  A  local  paper  says 
of  him,  '*  Alert  and  watchful,  independent  and  fair,  broad  and 
liberal,  thoroly  in  touch  with  the  most  advanced  thought  in  the 
educational  world  yet  endowed  with  a  pronounced  and  saving 
leaven  of  sound  common  sense,  his  presence  and  personality 
are  of  vital  influence  upon  the  school  life  of  the  citv  and  a  po- 
tent and  positive  factor  in  the  development  and  refinement  of 
the  city's  youth." 

Cincinnati  Changes. 

The  opening  of  the  next  school  vear  will  be  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  our  schools  such  as  has  not  been  seen  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  Dr.  Boone's  new  course  of  study  will  go 
into  operation  and  the  indications  now  are  that  the  teaching 
force  will  give  him  loyal  support  in  carrying  his  ideas  into  ef- 
fect. The  course  is  in  every  respect  in  accord  with  modern  and 
advanced  ideas  in  education.  Dr.  Boone  is  now  taking  his  va- 
cation in  the  West,  but  will  be  back  in  time  to  have  everything 
readiness  for  the  September  opening. 

Many  changes  are  occurring  in  the  schools  this  year.  Prin. 
Geo.  W.  Harper,  who  for  forty-seven  years  has  been  at  Wood- 
ward high  school  as  teacher  and  principal,  retires  on  a  pension 
and  will  devote  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  to  his  investiga- 
tions in  geology.  Major  Van  Dyke  who  has  been  many  years 
a  teacher  in  the  school  is  promoted  to  the  principalship,  while 
Mr.  Fletcher  Hawk,  of  Westwood  District,  is  transferred  to 
Mr.  Van  Dyke's  old  position. 

Prin.  G.  A.  Carnahan  who  spent  nearly  fifty  years  as  teacher 
and  principal  in  the  First  Intermediate,  retires,  and  Mr.  £.  W. 
Wilkinson  is  promoted  to  the  principalship.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
was  for  eleven  years  principal  of  the  Linwood  school  and  for 
the  past  seven  years  has  been  first  assistant.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  educators  in  the  city  and  the  old  first  will 
take  on  new  life  under  his  administration. 

Prin.  F.  E.  Wilson,  of  the  Westwood  school,  retires  and  First 
Assistant  Thomas  E.  Berry,  of  the  Locust  St.  school,  goes  to 
Westwood  as  principal.  Mr.  Berry  was  for  a  number  of  years 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio, 
and  since  coming  to  this  city  has  proved  himself  a  strong  school 
man.  He  will  have  loyal  support  in  Westwood  and  the  school 
could  be  in  no  better  hands. 

Prin.  John  Akels,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  been 
connected  with  our  system  of  schools,  and  for  msLuy  years  has 
been  principal  of  the  Second  Intermediate,  also  retires.  The 
school  has  been  abolished  by  the  board,  and  the  territory  will 
be  so  redistricted  so  as  best  to  suit  the  children  of  die  old  dis- 
trict.   The  teachers  will  also  be  sent  to  other  districts. 

Prof.  G.  F.  Junkerman,  superintendent  of  music,  retires 
after  a  service  of  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  schools.  Mr.  Walter 
Aiken,  who  has  grown  up  in  the  schools  and  has  been  a 
teacher  of  music  lor  years,  has  been  promoted  to  the  superin- 
tendency.  For  many  years  before  Prof.  Junkerman  had  cnarge 
of  the  music  Mr.  Aiken's  father  was  superintendent. 

Dr.  John  Highlands,  who  was  principal  of  the  Seventeenth 
for  forty -seven  years,  retired  in  1897.  Soon  after  his  retire- 
ment he  went  to  Madrid  to  visit  his  only  son,  who  is  a  dentist 
in  that  city.  On  account  of  the  feeling  between  the  two  na- 
tions at  that  time,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  return  home  in  a 
few  weeks.  After  peace  was  restored  he  again  visited  his  son, 
staying  several  months.  He  then  came  back  to  his  beautiful 
suburban  home — Mt.  Lookout — to  spend  his  remaining  years. 
On  Sunday  morning,  July  8,  while  dressing  for  church  he  was 
suddenly  stricken  with  paralysis,  dying  in  t^e  evening.  On 
Tuesday  we  iJ^id  him  away  in  beautiful  Sprmg  Grove,  where 
rests  that  other  prince  of  teachers,  John  Hancock.  Dr.  High- 
lands not  only  taught  well,  but  during  these  long  years  of  ser- 
vice he  studied  law  and  medicine,  holding  a  degree  in  each. 
With  all  these  labors  he  was  faithful  to  his  church  duties,  giv- 
ing not  only  of  his  money,  but  freely  of  his  time.  He  was  re- 
cording steward  of  Mt.  Lookout  M.  E.  church. 

Prin.  Richard  C.  Towell,  with  his  wife,  is  touring  Europe 
and  writes  very  interesting  letters  concerning  the  trip.  Mr. 
Towell  is  one  of  the  well  preserved  men  in  our  work.  Tho  he 
has  taught  for  more  than  forty  years,  he  is  one  of  the  young 
and  growing  pedagogs. 

General :  More  of  our  teachers  are  attending  summer  schools, 
more  are  reading,  more  have  gotten  married,  and  more  are 
supremely  happy,  than  for  many  days.  M.  F.  A. 

Corneirs  College  of  Forestry. 

The  art  of  forestry  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  growing  rapidly  in  importance.  There  will  be  a  call 
soon  for  many  more  expert  foresters  in  the  government  forest 
reservations,  in  the  division  of  forestry  at  Washington,  on  the 
various  state  boards,  and  in  private  estates.  In  anticipation  of 
this  demand  Cornell  university  established  in  189S  the  New 
York  college  of  forestry,  whose  Announcement  for  1900-1901,  a 
pamphlet  giving  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  college, 
has  lately  been  published. 

This  college  occupies  a  position  co-equal  with  any  other 
portion  of  the  university  and  professors  from  other  depart- 


ments, specialists  in  their  lines,  form  a  part  of  its  facylty.  The 
students,  therefore,  have  the  benefit  of  the  university  classes 
and  laboratories  and  the  university  library;  in  addition  to 
summer  study  in  the  demonstration  forest,  a  tract  located  in 
in  Franklin  county,  near  Tupper  lake,  with  Axton  as  head- 
quarters. 

Recent  Deaths. 

Profetaor  Jamet  £.  Keeler. 

'San  Francisco,  Cal.— Prof.  James  E  .Keeler,  director  of 
the  Lick  observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton,  is  dead.  He  was  a  native 
of  Illinois  and  was  lorty-three  years  old.  Professor  Keeler's 
first  position  after  his  graduation  from  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versity was  as  assistant  to  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley.  at  the  Allegheny 
observatory.  When  the  latter  resigned  his  cnair  and  went  to 
the  Smithsonian  institute  Professor  Keeler  was  promoted  to 
the  vacancy.  His  work  with  the  spectroscope  attracted  much 
attention  and  placed  him  among  the  foremost  astronomers  of 
the  world.  On  March  8,  1898,  he  was  chosen  director  of  the 
Lick  observatory. 

Nathaniel  Leech  Hooper. 

Boston,  Mass.— In  the  death  of  Nathiel  Leech  Hooper  this 
city  loses  one  of  its  old-time  instructors.  Mr.  Hooper  was 
well  known  because  of  the  private  school  for  girls  which  he 
conducted  so  long  and  successfully,  and  later  thru  his  lectures 
on  educational  subjects.  He  was  born  at  Marblehead  in  1825. 
Dummer  academy  prepared  him  for  college,  and  in  1846  he 
was  graduated  from  Harvard.  Among  his  classmates  were 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  anti  Senator  George  Hoar.  He  entered 
the  law  school,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1849.  He  did 
not  practice  law,  however,  but  engaged  in  tutoring,  which  led 
him  to  travel  abroad  and  to  study  in  German  universities. 
Afterward  he  Dpened  a  school  for  girls  in  this  city,  which  was 
continued  until  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Colonel  Charles  S.  Veaable. 

Charlottesville,  Va.— The  distinguished  and  widely 
known  educator  Col.  Charles  Scott  Venable  died  on  Aug.  11 
at  his  home  in  this  city.  He  was  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 
Since  his  retirement  from  the  department  of  mathematics  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  1896  he  has  led  an  inactive  life 
because  of  poor  healtn. 

Colonel  Venable  was  born  April  19,  1827,  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  Va.  His  educational  career  is  a  long  and  noted  one. 
He  entered  Hampden-Sidney  college  in  1839,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  three  years  later.  Tnen  he  studied  law,  mathe* 
matics,  and  ancient  languages  at  the  University  of  Vii]ginia. 
He  was  made  professor  of  mathematics  in  Hampden-Sidney, 
but  returned  to  the  university  six  years  later.  In  1852  he  went 
to  Germany  for  study.  Returning  in  1856  he  was  elected  to 
the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Geoma  and  in 
1857  to  that  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the  College  of 
South  Carolina.  In  i860  he  was  appointed  one  of  five  com- 
missioners to  observe  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  that  year  and 
went  to  Labrador  for  the  purpose. 

As  a  second  lieutenant  with  the  Congaree  Rifles,  Colonel 
Venable  was  in  several  battles.  Afterward  he  was  appointed 
on  the  staJOE  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  and  continued  there  to  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  was  then  elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematics 
in  the  Univfersity  of  Virginia,  which  position  he  held  for  thirty 
years  when  he  resigned.  He  was  thereafter  made  professor 
emeritus.  To  his  labors  and  successes  as  teacher  he  added 
those  of  author,  and  he  has  to  his  credit  a  number  of  excellent 
works  on  mathematics. 

Profesaor  William  H.  Shelley. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Prof.  William  H.  Shelley,  principal  of 
the  Girls'  Latin  school,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  Aug.  11, 
at  Pen-Mar,  Where  he  was  visiting.  Professor  Shelley  was 
widely  known  in  this  and  his  native  state,  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  York  county  and  early  adopted 
the  profession  of  teaching.  He  received  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  from  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  college.  After  occupying  the 
chair  of  Latin  and  mathematics  in  Albion  college,  Michigan, 
he  returned  to  York,  Pa.,  and  for  twenty  years  was  identified 
with  that  city's  educational  affairs.  The  present  efficient 
school  system  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He  instituted  the 
grading  method  and  founded  the  high  school.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  acted  as  superintendent  of  the  York  city  schools. 
About  ten  years  ago  he  left  that  place  to  become  principal  of 
the  Girls'  Latin  school  in  this  city. 

Founder  of  Beloit. 

Announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  Emerson,  profes- 
sor of  Greek  in  Beloit  college,  has  been  recently  received.  Dr. 
Emerson  was  one  of  the  best- known  educators  of  the  West. 
He  had  been  connected  with  Beloit  college  ever  since  its  foun- 
dation. He  was  bom  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  in  1821.  He  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Andover  academy  and  Yale  college. 

In  1846,  Dr.  Emerson  and  a  classmate,  Jackson  J.  Bushnell, 
were  invited  to  go  to  Beloit.  They  accepted  and  for  more 
than  a  year  they  formed  the  entire  faculty  of  Beloit  college, 
working  without  coUege  build'ngs  and  with  a  class  of  three 
students. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

Szaminatioii  of  Klndergartnert. 

A  written  examination  of  applicants  for  license  as  kindergar- 
ten teachers  in  any  or  all  boroughs  of  the  city  of  New  York  is 
announced  by  Supt  Maxwell  to  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
September  12,  beginning  at  9  a.  m.,  in  the  hail  of  the  board  of 
education,  Manhattan ;  and  an  oral  examination  of  the  same 
applicants  at  the  hall  of  the  board  of  examiners. 

To  enter  this  examination,  applicants  must  have  one  of  the 
following  qualifications :  (a)  Graduation  from  a  high  school 
or  an  institution  of  equal  or  higher  rank,  or  an  equivalent  aca- 
demic training ;  and  graduation  from  a  school  for  the  prof es- 
sional  training  of  teachers  having  a  course  ot  two  years,' at 
least  one  of  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  kindergarten  work :  (b)  graduation  from  a  four  years'  course 
in  a  state  normal  school  or  a  college  with  a  kindergarten 
course  of  two  years ;  (c)  graduation  from  a  school  for  the 
training  of  kindergartners  having  a  course  of  at  least  one  year, 
together  with  successful  experience  in  kindergarten  teaching 
for  not  less  than  two  years. 

Each  applicant  must  pass  a  written  and  oral  examination, 
embracing  the  following  subjects:  (a)  theory  and  practice  of 
kindergarten  teaching;  (b)  freehand  drawing ;  (c)  singing  and 
piano-playing ;  (d)  physical  exercises  appropriate  for  the  kin- 
dergarten. Applicants  presenting  qualification  c  (supra)  must 
also  pass  the  academic  examination  required  for  admission  to 
training  schools  for  teachers. 

Each  applicant  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
of  |food  moral  character,  and  must  report  for  a  physical  exami- 
nation to  one  of  the  physicians  authorized  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. No  person  will  be  licensed  who  has  not  been  vaccinat- 
ed within  eight  years  The  licenses  issued  under  these  regula- 
tions hold  for  the  period  of  one  year  and  may  be  renewed  for 
two  successive  years  in  case  the  work  of  the  holder  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  borough  superintendent.  At  the  close  of  the  third 
year  of  continual  successful  service  the  city  superintendent 
may  make  the  license  permanent. 

School  of  Agricultore  and  Horticulture. 

There  has  been  established  at  ©riarcliff  Manor  on  the 
Putnam  division  of  the  New  York  Central,  twenty-seven  miles 


out  of  New  York^  the  first  school  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture established  m  this  country.  The  course  of  studjr  will  in- 
clude horticulture,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  economic  ento- 
molopHT}  building  construction,  stock  husbandry,  and  book- 
keepmg.  This  vear  the  school  will  be  opened  September  12. 
It  may  be  reacned  via  the  Harlem  division  of  the  New  York 
Central  from  Pleasantville  station,  and  its  near  location  to  the 
New  York  botanical  gardens  at  Bronx  park  will  afiEord  special 
advantages  to  students.  The  director  of  the  school  is  George 
T.  Powell,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

School  for  Art  Students. 

The  summer  classes  of  the  National  Academv  of  Design, 
Amsterdam  avenue  and  109th  street,  George  W.  Maynard, 
N.  A.,  director,  which  began  in  June  will  remain  open  during 
August. 

The  Free  Antique  shcools  will  be  open  to  male  and  female 
students  from  October  i,  1900  to  May  11,  1901. 

A  department  for  die-cutting,  also  coin  and  medal  designing, 
is  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  season  of  1900-1901.  This 
branch  of  the  schools  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Ameri- 
can Numismatic  and  Archeological  Society  at  the  Academy  of 
Design. 

Estimates  for  Richmond. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Richmond  borough  school  board 
the  estimates  for  school  expenses  durins^  the  coming  year  were 
made.  According  to  the  Davis  law,  the  expenditures  are  ar- 
ranged under  two  divisions,  the  general  and  the  special  school 
fund.  The  amount  asked  for  under  the  general  fund  is  I301,- 
265.85.  This  includes  the  salaries  of  superintendents  and 
teachers.  In  the  special  fund,  which  includes  salaries  of  other 
employees  and  the  expense  of  free  lectures,  $51,160  is  asked, 
making  a  total  of  $352,525.85  estimated  as  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  school  system  for  the  coming  year. 

According  to  the  Davis  law  the  sum  of  ^7t734'29  is  still 
due  the  teachers  of  the  borough  for  the  year  1900.  The 
law,  according  to  its  provisions,  took  effect  on  January  i, 
1900.  It  was  passed  on  May  3  and  the  amount  due  the  teach- 
ers from  that  time  is  K46t239-95 .  As  to  the  remaininfi^  %2 1 ,494>34 
due  from  January  i  to  May  2  there  is  a  dispute,  and  the  courts 
have  to  decide  whether  any  money  can  be  obtained  under  the 
law  before  its  passage. 
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Neil?  Text-Books. 

Tarr  and  McMurry's  Geographies. 

A  Three- Volume  Series  of  Text-Books  for  Class  Use,  by 

RALPH  5.  TARR,  B.S.»  F.Q.d.A.»  and  PRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Ph.D,, 

Cornell  University,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

'**  Unique  in  Matter,  Arrangement,  and  Presentation."    An  Interesting  and  Valuable  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography 

VOLUniB     I.— Home  Geography  and  the  Earth  as  a  Whole.  Price,  60  cents. 

Parts  L  and  II.  of  Vol.  L  are  also  sold  separately,  at  40  cents  each. 

VOLUriE  II North  America.  Price,  75  cents. 

VOLUriB  HI.— Other  Continents  and  a  Review  of  the  Whole  Subject.      Iti  preparation. 

Striking  Features  of  the  Series: 

Convenient  form—easily  handled  and  more  durable.  Home  Geography  is  made-prominent.  Actual  experience  forms  the  final 
basis  for  all  study  of  Geography.  Relation  between  man  and  the  earth  is  continually  brought  out  Physiographic  facts  about 
different  regions  clearly  presented.  Physiographic  conditions  furnish  the  key  to  human  industries,  transportation  routes,  location 
of  cities,  etc.  Clear,  distinct  maps  giving  botii  phjrsical  and  political  features  and  not  overburdened  with  useless  detail.  Illus- 
trations that  are  not  merely  pictures.  Typographical  work  unsurpassed.  The  cost  of  a  complete  set  for  five  grades  will  be  less 
than  that  of  any  competing  series. 

Tha  ramaialaff  Valnaia  la  this  Series  Is: 

Vol.  III.    Eirurope  and  the  Other  Continents.    In  Preparation, 


THE  CHILD  LIFE  READERS- 


-  By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell 

I.  CHILD  LIFE— A  First  Reader.    Price,  25  cents. 

II.  CHILD  LIFE  IN  TALB  AND  FABLE— A  Second  Read- 

er.   Price,  35  cents. 


and       Mary  Frances  Blaisdell. 

IIL    CHILD  LIFE  IN  MANY  LANDS— A  Third  Reader. 

Price,  36  cents. 

IV.    CHILD  LIFE  IN  LITERATURE— A  Fourth  Reader. 

Price,  40  cents. 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— Teachers  have  been  given  the 
irivilege  this  summer  of  conducting  schools  in  the  school 
juildings  during  the  long  vacation.  The  teachers  were  required 
to  deposit  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  books  and  material 
used,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  charge  more  than  seventy- 
five  cents  a  week  for  pupils. 

Bath,  N.  Y.-rThe  board  of  education  of  Haverling  union 
free  school  states  in  its  annual  report  that  the  payments  made 
last  year  for  school  purposes  amounted  to  $9,972.  Of  this 
amount  a  little  over  |8,ooowas  paid  to  teachers.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  $10,500  will  be  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
coming  school  year. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  T.— -The  board  of  education  has  decid- 
ed to  abolish  the  vertical  system  of  handwriting  in  use  in  the 
public  schools,  returning  to  the  old  method  of  slant  writing. 
Th/B  vertical  system  was  adopted  two  years  ago  as  an  exper- 
iment. 

MiLFORD,  Mass. — Some  weeks  since  the  principal  of  the 
high  school,  Mr.  I.  H.  Gam  well,  rejected  two  nominations 
made  by  the  Cadet  Company  for  the  position  ot  captain,  with 
the  result  that  no  nominations  were  made.  The  feeling  against 
the  principal  among  the  boys  in  the  school  was  intense,  and 
they  appealed  their  case  to  the  school  committee*  wtih  the  re- 
sult that  on  June  10,  they  failed  to  re-elect  Mr.  Gamwell  to  the 
position  of  principal. 

Haverhill,  Mass.— There  has  been  trouble  in  the  high 
school  for  a  long  time,  each  year  a  party  striving  to  prevent 
the  re-election  of  Principal  Kelley.  This  year,  it  culminated 
in  a  majori^  against  him,  despite  nineteen  31  ears  of  successful 
service.  Along  with  him,  several  other  teachers  in  the  school 
were  'dropped.  The  places  of  the  subordinate  teachers  have 
been  filled  dv  the  election  of  Misses 'Sue  E.  Merrill,  of  Brad- 
ford, Isabelle  Mann,  of  Fitchburg,  and  Marjorie  S.  Welling- 
ton, of  Adams.  The  committee  are  still  looking  for  a  prin- 
cipal. 

The  old  office  building  of  the  board  of  education,  corner  of 
Grand  and  Elm  streets,  will  be  altered  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  to 
make  room  for  a  high  school  for  girls.  Part  of  the  building 
will  still  be  used  for  offices. 

Peabody,  Mass. — The  principal  ot  the  high  school.  Mr. 
John  M.  Nichols,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  high  .school 


at  LeWiston,  Maine.  Mr.  Nichols  is  a  graduate  of  Bates  col- 
lege, and  has  taught  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  and  Middletown, 
Conn.,  and  has  been  at  Peabody,  since  1894. 

Washington,  D.  C— Mrs.  Louise  Pollock,  the  pioneer 
kindergartner,  has  been  honored  by  having  her  bust  made 
and  presented  to  her  by  Mrs.  Mica  Heideman.  The  same 
sculptor  has  made  a  very  fine  bust  of  Frederic  Froebel,  which 
she  has  presented  to  Miss  Susan  Plessner  Pollock.  Both 
mother  and  daughter  have  been  teaching  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem and  training  teachers  for  twenty-five  years  in  this  city. 
Miss  Pollock  has  also  been  giving  a  summer  course  to  teach- 
ers for  the  past  ten  years  at  Mt.  Lake  Park,  Md. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. — Mr.  Frank  S.  Tisdale  who  has  re' 
cently  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  here,  is  making 
arrangements  for  the  work  of  the  coming  school  year.  Mr. 
Tisdale  is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  college  and  a  teacher  of 
twelve  years*  experience.  He  will  be  backed  in  his  work  here 
by  a  progressive  board  and  a  corps  of  more  than  a  hundred 
teachers.  The  teachers'  training  school  will  be  continued 
under  Mr.  Tisdale's  direct  supervision,  as  will  be  the  case  with 
the  night  school. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa.— Miss  Helen  B.  Welsh,  a  graduate  of 
the  Philadelphia  normal  school,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of 
reading  in  the  Bloomsburg  normal  school.  Miss  Welsh  has 
taujg^ht  in  Pennsylvania  and  also  in  Lombard  university,  Illi- 
nois. 

Allentown,  Pa.— The  career  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Home,  of  this 
city,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Pennsylvania  teach- 
ers. In  i8so,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  began  his  work  as  teach- 
er in  a  school  near  his  own  home.  After  three  terms  of  in- 
struction there,  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  at 
Bethlehem.  He  left  in  1854  to  enter  Pennsylvania  college, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1858.  Before  graduation  he  had 
already  entered  upon  his  work  as  principal  of  the  Bucks  Coun- 
ty Normal  and  Classical  school  at  Quakertown.  There  he  re- 
mained for  nine  years,  when  he  became  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Williamiport. 

In  1872  Dr.  Home  was  appointed  principal  of  the  state  nor- 
mal school  at  Kutztown.  Under  his  supervision  the  institution 
attained  a  degree  of  prosperitv  previously  unknown,  more  than 
five  hundred  having  been  often  enrolled  in  a  term.  He  re- 
jsicned  to  take  a  professorship  in  Muhlenberg  college  in  1877. 
The  yfars  from  1882  to  '88  were  spent  in  institute  work.  He 
has  been  editor  of  the  National  Educator  for  forty  years.  It 
is  publ  i-hed  in  Allentovip,  wheic  Dr.  Home  now  resides. 
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Holden  Book  Cover 


The 


RECEIVES  all  the  soiling  and  filth,  handling,  WEAR  and  TEAR 
INSTEAD  of  the  BOOK  IT5ELF. 

The  Holden  Quick  Repairing  Material  ATTACKS  in  a 

business-like  manner  ANY  DAMAGE  to  INSIDE  ot"  BOOKS. 

Holden  Book  Covers  and  Repairing  Material  will  Increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  books  40  to  60  PEK  CENT.,  and  Cut  in  half— the  annual  appropriation 
for  books.  Send  in  youi  requisitions  as  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE.  You  CANNOT  AFFORD 
to  let  books  be  given  out  without  our  "System  lor  Preserving  Books"  in  conjunction. 

Sample*  Free,  f*.  O.  Ttoje  6-^J. 

\  HOLDE,N  PATENT  BOOK  COVE,R  CO., 
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from  €eacher9^  Olorkehop. 

Drawing  and  Painting  from  Nature. 

By  A.  B.  CoMSTOCK,  New  York. 

At  the  commencement  of  school  in  the  fall  we  must 
aDow  several  weeks  to  get  the  children  into  good  work- 
ing order  after  their  summer  freedom  It  may  seem  at 
first  as  if  the  little  folks  who  were  in  school  last  year 
have  lost  nearly  all  they  gained  in  their  work  in  drawing. 
But  be  patient  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  work  from 
nature.  You  will  find  the  interest  awakened  at  once,  and 
results  come  in  time. 

Children  love  the  flowers  and  all  nature.  Wherever 
there  has  been  an  opportunity  they  have  lived  in  close 
contact  with  it  all  summer  long.  There  are  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  of  approaching  nature  and  learning  her  se- 
crets of  beauty  and  interest.  In  many  schools  nature 
study  forms  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  the 
drawing  may  be  profitably  correlated  with  this  whenever 
opportunity  offers. 

Grasses,  cat  tails,  sprays  of  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  furnish  abundant  material  for  the  September 
nature  work.  Children  will  invariably  draw  their  own 
mental  picture  of  the  object  before  them,  until  gradually 
led  to  observe  for  themselves.  Do  not  look  too  much  for 
results. 

In  drawing  from  the  object  each  child  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  specimen  and  urged  to  work  from  this. 
With  young  children  just  entering  school  the  first  work 
should  be  very  free.  ^  With  older  ones  the  attention  may 
be  called  to  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  plant, 
care  being  taken  not  to  confuse  with  too  many  directions. 
With  fruit  and  vegetables  look  for  proportion.  Let  the 
little  ones  express  their  own  ideas  without  help  at  first, 


\but  do  not  continue  this.  It  is  often  well  for  the  teach- 
er to  make  a  drawing  on  the  board  before  the  children. 
This  may  sometimes  be  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  les- 
son. At  others,  when  the  chUdren  have  made  the  at- 
tempt, go  about  the  room,  note  the  most  common  errors, 
and  then  make  a  drawing.  Talk  as  you  draw,  telling  how 
you  represent  appearances,  such  as  the  tiny  seeds  of  the 
grasses  with  a  broad  touch  of  the  crayon,  the  leaf  which 
is  in  front  of  the  stem,  the  one  behind  the  stem,  the  pet- 
als turned  toward  you,  etc.  Then  ask  how  many  would 
like  to  try  again.  Let  the  children  turn  the  paper  over 
and  make  a  second  drawing.  Notice  how  many  results 
are  an  improvement  on  the  first  attempt,  how  many  chil- 
dren look  at  the  drawing  you  have  made,  how  many  draw 
from  memory,  if  this  has  been  erased,  and  how  many  are 
actually  trying  to  represent  what  they  see.  Children  do 
not  know  what  to  see,  what  to  look  for.  In  fact  we  must 
all  learn  to  observe.  A  great  artist  has  said,  ''You  can 
develop  a  child's  faculties  by  drawing  better  than  by 
books,  and  no  other  study  will  so  quicken  his  perceptions." 
Helping  Children  to  Do  Their  Best. 

Show  the  children  how  to  obtain  an  artistic  line,  and 
that  we  need  accent  in  drawing  as  well  as  in  reading  and 
music.  The  attempt  to  represent  what  is  actually  seen 
should  be  commended  in  this,  as  in  all  work.  Children 
should  be  encouraged  not  flattered.  As  we  watch  their 
work  carefully  we  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  rapidly 
they  improve  in  observation. 

Children  will  do  in  drawing  just  what  we  often  find 
ourselves  doing  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  life,  looking 
for  the  detail^  not  grasping  the  essentials.  All  our 
work  along  educational  lines  should  tend  to  fit  the  chil- 
dren, coming  as  they  do  from  environments  which  differ 
widely,  and  with  as  widely  differing  temperaments,  for  a 
bi:oad  view  of  life.  The  earnest  teacher  plans  her  work 
not  only  to  interest  the  children,  but  also  so  that  each 


AWARM  ARGUMENT 

doesn't  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

But  it  needs  no  wordy  argument  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  AUTOMATIC  SCHOOL  DESK  is  the  best  on  the  market. 

A  million  desks  in  use  are  mute  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  is  all  and  more  than  it 's  claimed  to  be— the  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  MADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  give 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  the  TRIUMPH 
brings  lasting  satisfaction. 

If  there  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  TRIUMPH. 

Experienced  school  officers  cannot  be  deceived  into  buying 
inferior  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  afford  to  experiment. 
The  TRIUMPH  is  not  an  experiment    A  million  desks  in  use 

ATTEST  its  GOODNESS. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  printed  matter— AND  GET  THE 
COLD  FACTS. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

Eastern  Office— hi  Fifth  Ave,,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Western  Office— 94  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III 


The  Moat  Accurate,  EUlucational,  and  Artistic. 

^[>>l€kinenlary  Qeograpby 

By  ELIZA  H.  MORTON. 

TEXT  :  The  general  aim  of  this  new  ffeMrraphr  is  to  fnmi&h  thoee 
who  may  never  enter  the  frammar  school  a  knowledge  and  an  in- 
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perience  and  environment  are  censtantly  ui*ed  as  a  starting  iK>int 
and  referred  to«  so  as  to  make  a  natural,  easy  transition  from  the 
known  to  the  tmknown    The  leading  xninoiples  of  the  stmctnral 
phase  of  Geography  are  taught  as  a  hasis  for  latnre  work.    The  rela- 
tion of  relief,  drainage,  and  other  physical  features  to  the  life  of  mail 
are  clearly  shown.    The  author's  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  is 
adnurably  calculated  to  develop  the  power  of  comparison,  contrast, 
and  correlation,  in  order  to  make  the  child  see  and  think,  and  to  aid 
his  memory 
THC  MAPS  throughout  the  book  are  accurate,  adequate,  and  highly 
artistic    They  are  in  every  respect,  the  very  best  products  of  the 
modem  map  makers'  art. 
A  word  as  to  the  ILLUSTRATIONS:    No  illustration  has  been  in- 
troduced without  the  distinct  purpose  of  making  the  text  more  full  of 
meaning  and  interest  to  the  pupil  and  adding  to  the  deflniteness  of  bis 
geographical  knowledge,    ('are  has  been  taken  to  bave  tbe  pictures, so 
clear  and  simple  as  to  a^oid  confusing  the  child's  mind,  not  leaving  him 
with  but  vague  and  misty  impressions  of  the  various  topics.    The  illus- 
trations possess,  too,  artistic  merit  of  the  highest  order. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  IN  READIMG— FIYE  BOOKS. 

By  Superintendent  GEORGE  J  ALDRICH,  Brookline,  Mass., 
and  ALEXANDER  FORBES,  Chicago,  III. 

N  >te  tlie«e  B«pe  I  illy  Valuable  Peatyrcs  : 
ABUNDANT  DRILL  WOR< .  including  valuable  Review  Exercises ;  KEYS 
TO  PRONUNCIATION  and  exact  Diacritical  Marking ,  leading  pupils 
to  self  help;  The  careful  oRaDA  i  ion  i*H  lB5-on»  and  REQiS'  bit. 

|NQ  of  new  words  in  each  lesson ;  Tbe  instructive  and  interesting  char- 
acter and  the  great  variety  of  the  MJBJB  .T-M  ATTER,  and  its  system- 
atic arrangement ;  many  of  the  lessons  prepare  pupils  for  other  school 
work;  The  excellent  I LLUS  RATlO>i5  which  botb  instruct  and  create 
taste  for  art ;  The  exceptionally  LOW  PRICES,  as  follows : 
PRICKS:  First  Bonk,  20  cr.nti»;  Second  Booh,  ao  cent$;  Third  Boo^,  40 
cents;  Fourth  Book,  50  cents  {also  in  two  parts,  85  cents  each);  Ftjth 
6ook,  60  cents  {also,  in  ttoo  parts,  40  cents  each). 

THE  SIGHT  READER  (80  pages.  15  cents)  is  an  ideal  supple- 
mental or  review  reader  for  all  pupils,  particularly  tbose  using  The  Tro- 
gressive  Ck>tirse  in  Reading,  First  Book;  its  vocabulary  is  confined  to  the 
words  contained  in  the  First  Book. 


Other  ^ooK^  of  Superior  Merit. 

Butler,  Sheldon  d  Company, 

New  Tobk.  Philadxlphia.  Chxoaoo.  Bo8T05. 
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lesson  may  have  a  definite  purpose  in  the  mental  training 
of  the  child. 

Work  in  Water  Colors. 

The  autumn  offers  great  possibilities  for  water  color 
work  with  the  children.  Can  we  use  this  medium  suc- 
cessfully in  the  lower  grades  ?  Are  the  results  satisfac- 
tory enough  to  warrant  the  amount  of  time  expended  ? 
These  are  questions  which  for  the  past  few  years  have 
come  to  all  teachers  who  are  keeping  up  with  modem 
methods  in  art  work.  If  we  judge  results  from  the  adult 
standpoint,  our  answer  to  the  above  questions  must  be 
no.  If  we  consider  the  delight  of  the  child  in  working 
with  color,  and  the  gradual  growth  of  appreciation  of 
color  all  about  him,  then  our  answer  must  be,  by  all 
means  use  color  in  our  school  work  whenever  conditions 
admit.  In  no  other  way  will  the  color  perception  of  the 
child  grow  as  rapidly  as  by  mixing  the  paints  put  into 
his  hands. 

Many  teachers  feel  that  the  already  overcrowded  curricu- 
lum will  not  admit  of  one  additional  line  of  work.  But  those 
who  have  given  water  color  a  fair  trial  are  certainly  very 
unwilling  to  lay  it  aside.  The  item  of  time,  the  great 
objection  to  its  use,  can  be  successfully  dealt^with  after 
experience  has  taught  one  how  to  economize  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  materials,  etc.  We  are  always  sure,  to  find 
happy  faces  when  the  children  see  that  a  water  color  les- 
son is  coming.  There  is  no  other  work  they  ask  for  so 
eagerly. 

Matcriab  Required. 

.  Now  a  few  words  as  to  the  simple  materials  needed  for 
this  work.  Small  water  color  palettes  containing  six 
cakes  of  very  good  colors  can  be  obtained  for  ten  cents 
each.  The  three  color  boxes,  put  up  especially  for  school 
use  by  various  firms,  for  twenty-five  cents  each,are  excel- 
lent and  give  very  good  results.  Brushes  come  in  the 
boxes,  but  better  ones,  suitable  for  ink  work  also,  can  be 
purchased  in  quantities  for  four  or  five  cents  each.  Small 
gem  tins  are  inexpensive,  and  convenient  for  holding 
water.  They  pack  together  easily  and  require  little 
room.  To  keep  these  from  rusting,  they  can  be  covered 
with  enamel  paint  The  teacher,  as  she  passes  along  the 
aisles  can  quickly  supply  water  to  each  pupil. 

Try  yourself  to  paint  the  flower  you  give  to  the  chil- 
dren, before  the  lesson.  Try  to  appreciate  its  beauty. 
With  half-closed  eyes  look  for  the  difference  in  color 
where  without  careful  study  none  is  seen.  As  to  mixing 
colors  to  obtain  desired  results,  a  few  directions  may  be 
given,  but  the  children  must  experiment  for  themselves. 
They  will  waste  paper  and  paint  in  their  efforts,  and  too 
much  must  not  be  expected  of  them. 

Where  water  colors  are  not  practical  in  primary  work, 
colored  crayons  will  answer  the  purpose. 


Overcoming  Untidiness. 

I  was  troubled  with  untidy,  carelessly-prepared  papers 
on  language,  arithmetic,  etc.  I  began  placing  upon  those 
which  showed  thoughtful,  careful  preparation  tiny  red 
stars  obtained  from  a  stationer,  gummed  ready  for  stick- 
ing, and  immediately  noticed  a  great  improvement  in  ap- 
pearance of  papers  handed  in. 

We  suffered  from  a  lack  of  pencil-boxes,  and  conse- 
quent losing  of  pencils.  One  day  we  made  trays  seven 
inches  long  by  two  wide  by  one  deep,  using  bristol  board, 
colored  paper,  and  library  paste.  We  covered  the  inside 
of  the  bottom  and  outside  of  the  sides  with  the  paper. 
These  not  only  furnish  receptacles  for  our  pencils,  but, 
being  kept  or  top  of  the  desks,  add  to  the  pleasant  ap- 
pearance of  our  room.  Ruth  E.  Ripord. 

Vermont 

mm 

Geography. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  statement  made  at  an 
institute  that  '*  a  good  teacher  did  not  use  a  text-book 
in  geography."  I  determined  to  get  along  without  one ; 
I  do  not  use  one  except  to  give  out  the  lesson.  Suppose 
it  is  New  Jersey.  The  class  being  before  me,  I  call  one 
to  the  board  where  the  map  is  already  drawn ;  he  de- 
scribes the  state  and  talks  about  it;  then  others  ask 
questions,  &c.  Then  I  ask  for  some  one  to  draw  New 
York,  in  two  minutes,  and  put  in  three  rivers,  three  cities, 
three  mountains.  Thus  we  review  every  day.  I  find  it 
necessary  to  study  the  lesson.  But  they  feel  better  if 
they  know  I  know  the  lesson  without  the  book. 

Jenny  Romsdell. 
mm 

A  School-Room  Journal. 

Last  year  my  school  voted  to  keep  a  journal  and  ac- 
cordingly elected  a  secretary  who  wrote  in  the  journal 
every  day. 

Our  school  is  in  a  very  quiet  neighborhood,  but  there 
was  always  something  to  write  about.  Sometimes  it  was 
somebody  moving  in  or  from  the  neighborhood,  or  the 
death  of  a  well-known  pet  animal,  or  visitors  in  the  dis- 
trict. On  Friday  the  journal  was  read  and  the  school 
was  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Iowa.  Nellie  Jj.  van  der  Shus. 
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FOR  FIRM  OR  UNSHADED  WRitlNG. 

No.  1,  Medium  Point    No.  «,  Medium  Fine  Point. 
No.  4,  £xtra  Medium  Point. 


FOR  FLEXIBLE  WRITING. 

No.  6,  Fine  Medium  Point. 
No.  6,  Extra  Fine  Point. 


FOR  SEMI-FLEXIBLE  WRITING. 

No.  7,  Fine  Point.  No.  8,  Extra  Fine  Point 


FOR  SHADING  OR  GENERAL  WRITING. 

Nos.  170  and  670  for  Primary,  and  the  Noc  180, 400, 410, 460. 470, 480  for  adyanced  or  higher  grades. 

WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE  Over  looo  styles  of  Pencils,  Colored  Pencils,  Penholders,  and  Rubber  Erasers.    Before  placing 
orders  send  for  samples  and  prices— you  will  find  it  greatly  to  your  advantage. 
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Therefore  We 


The  sentence  originally  read  :  **  We  have  made  a  particular  study  of  the  Tool  and  Bench  needs  of 
Manual  Training  Schools  for  nearly  fifteen  years  THEREFORE  WE  are  well  equipped  to  estimate  on 
requirements  in  this  line  ;  to  furnish  information  as  to  tools  best  adapted  to  the  work  and  in  general  to 
supply  any  other  similar  information  which  this  experience  and  a  careful  observation  of  the  growing  wants 
of  these  schools  has  taught  us."    Send  for  Catalogue  No.  87. 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO., 

209  BOWERY,  NEW  YORK. 
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Phynologyfor  the  Laboratory ,  by  Bertha  Millard  Brown,  S.  B.y 
instructor  in  biology  at  the  State  normal  school  at  Hjannis, 
Mass.  Miss  Brown  has  conducted  her  classes  in  phjsiolognr  by 
the  laboratory  method  for  some  time,  and  this  manual  has  been 
evolyed  as  a  hand-book  of  directions  from  her  own  experience. 
It  is  based  upon  the  true  principle  of  laboratory  work,  the 
study  of  the  specimen  before  reading  descriptions  of  its  parts. 
The  student  begins  with  a  study  of  the  bones  both  by  dissect- 
ing fresh  specimens  of  animal  bones  and  by  comparison  with 
the  human  skeleton,  and  he  follows  this  by  a  similar  study  of 
the  muscles  as  the  basis  of  motion.  From  this  he  progresses 
to  the  vital  organs  and  tiie  nervous  system.  Inductive  pro- 
cesses are  pursued  thruout.  The  book  makes  decided  progress 
in  the  study  of  this  branch  because  the  steps  are  natural  and 
scientific.  Could  proportionally  more  attention  have  been  given 
to  the  uses  of  the  several  organs,  the  work  would  have  left 
little  to  be  desired.  Of  course  it  does  not  replace  the  text- 
book, but  it  directs  the  student's  work  in  advance  of  the  study 
of  the  text.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass.)     L.  R.  F.  G. 

The  Study  of  Elementary  EUctrieity  and  Magnetism  by  Experir 
ment,  a  recent  book  of  Thomas  M.  St.  John,  contains  a  few 
principles  and  explanations,  followed  by  directions  for  200  ex- 
periments to  be  performed  with  simple,  home-made  apparatus. 
The  author  has  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  average  student 
and  amateur  cannot  buy  expensive  apparatus  and  has  given  ex- 
planations for  constructing  pieces  adapted  to  these  experiments. 
The  boy  who  carries  out  these  directions  will  gain  much  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  and  will  '*  learn  to  do  by  doing.''  (Thomas 
M.  St.  John,  New  York.)  E.  W.  Taplby. 

Elements  qf  Algebra^  by  Beman  &  Smith,  covers  much  the 
same  groxmd  as  the  average  book  intended  for  use  in  American 
high  schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools,  but  makes  some 
radical  changes  in  the  order  of  subjects,  and  introduces  into  the 
body  of  the  work  some  topics  usually  reserved  for  the  appendix. 
Many  elementary  applications  of  the  f ormulsB  for  factoring  are 
brought  in  directly  after  the  subject  itself.  In  this  way  a 
pupil  is  led  to  the  solution  of  quadratic  and  even  higher  equa- 
tions, and  finds  himself  on  familiar  ground  when  he  reaches  the 
chapter  on  quadratic  equations.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
authors  have  not  overloaded  a  book  intended  for  elementary 
work  with  advanc'ed  terms ;  for  instance,  cyclic  form,  linear 
factor,  associative  and  commutative  laws,  function,  etc.  Their 
graphic  illustrations  of  imaginary  and  complex  numbers  seem 
somewhat  labored  also,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  have  lessened 
the  general  average  of  difficulty  of  the  old-time  text-book  and 
have  added  to  the  mathematical  spirit  by  allowing  the  light  of 
modem  mathematics  to  shine  in  upon  the  old.  (Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.)  B.  W.  T. 

The  Finch  First  Reader,  by  Adelaide  V.  Finch,  principal  of 
the  normal  training  school  at  Lewiston,  Maine.  The  object  of 
these  books  is  to  teach  the  pupil  the  art  of  reading  in  the  easi- 
est and  most  direct  way.  In  the  First  Reader  carefully  graded 
lessons  are  given,  appropriate  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The 
aim  is  to  inculcate  a  love  of  nature,  of  home,  of  country,  and 
kindness  to  animals.  Words  from  the  vocabulary  of  ''The 
Finch  Primer  "  have  been  freely  used.  Each  word  is  repeated 
as  many  times  as  it  is  necessary  and  consistent  without  sacri- 
ficing literature  to  repetition.  The  progressive  arrangement  of 
the  lessons,  the  large  type,  and  the  beautiful  illustrations  make 


^his  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  of  children's  reading 
books.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Study  and  Practice  of  French:  Handbook  of  Pronunciation  for 
Advanced  Grades,  by  Louise  C.  Boname.  This  book  is  intended 
particularly  for  beginners  in  advanced  grades.  It  gives  in  a 
concise  form  a  comprehensive  and  clear  idea  of  the  subject,  and 
may  be  used  with  any  grammar.  By  a  careful  study  of  this 
book  in  connection  with  a  good  teacher,  the  student  ought  to 
acquire  a  very  correct  pronunciation  of  the  French  language ; 
as  correct  as  one  may  acquire  without  mingling  with  people 
who  speak  good  French.  (Louise  C.  Boname,  258  South  Six- 
teenth street,  Philadelphia.) 

Five  choice  numbers  of  Cassell's  National  Library  are  The 
Complete  Angler,  by  Isaac  Walton ;  Nature  and  Art,  by  Mrs. 
Inchbald ;  The  Schoolmaster,  by  Roger  Ascham ;  AWs  Well  that 
Ends  Weil,  by  Shakespeare,  and  Pericles,  by  Shakespeare.  The 
series  contains  hundreds  of  litde  volumes  in  which  are  the  best 
works  in  the  English  language.  (Cassell  &  Company,  Limited, 
New  York.  Issued  weekly ;  subscription  price  $5.(>0  a  year ; 
single  volumes,  10  cents.) 

Supplemmt  to  the  Califomia  State  Series  History,  by  Harr 
Wagner,  anther  of  "Pacific  History  Stories,"  and  editor  of  the 
Western  Journal  qf  Education,  In  this  pamphlet  of  sixty-three 
pages  is  given  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  1889  to 
the  present  time,  much  of  which  is  not  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  text-books.  The  teacher  of  current  events  will  find  it 
of  great  value.    (The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company,  San  Francisco.) 

.  What  Thdma  Found  in  the  Attic,  by  Louise  C.  Duckwitz,  is  a 
sprightly  story  of  home  life  that  will  be  particularly  liked  by 
girls.  The  author  invests  the  heroine  of  her  story  with  much 
interest.    (Wright  &  Company,  New  York,  London,  (Chicago.) 

Songs  of  Sunshine  for  Kindergarten,  School,  and  Home,  by 
Elizabeth  U.  Emerson  and  Mabel  E.  Clarke.  These  songs  re- 
late principally  to  birds,  flowers,  and  other  objects  of  nature ; 
the  seasons  ;  praise,  etc.  They  will  be  found  well  adapted  to 
the  capacities  and  tastes  of  children.  (Oliver  Ditson  Company. 
Price,  paper,  $0.75  ;  boards,  $1.00.) 

Among  the  hundreds  of  volumes  of  CasselFs  National  Library 
will  be  found  high  class  literature  to  suit  every  taste.  These 
volumes  are  carefully  edit^  by  Prof.  Henry  Morley.  Three  of 
the  best  numbers  are  Essays,  Civil  and  Moral,  by  Francis 
Bacon  ;  The  Life  of  Nelson,  by  Robert  Southey,  and  Undine — 
The  Two  Captains,  by  De  la  Motte  Fouque.  (Cassell  &  Com- 
pany, Limited,  New  York.    Price,  $0.10  each.) 

Morton's  Elementary  Geography.  The  first  impressions  made 
by  this  book  of  128  pajges  are  exceedingly  pleasing.  We  do 
not  know  of  a  book  that  contains  more  elegant  and  suitable  illus- 
trations. The  first  one  presents  a  view  of  valley,  meadows,  roads, 
and  forests,  and,  thru  ingenious  questionings  concerning  these, 
the  child  starts  delightfully  in  the  study  of  geography,  for  the 
picture  represents  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  geog-^ 
raphy  concerns  itself  with  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  "story  of  the  earth" — ^that  is  geography — the  author 
tells  in  a  delightful  way,  and  then  gives  questions  to  see 
that  the  story  is  understood.  The  illustrations  have  a 
peculiar  and  helpful  meaning : — slope,  hill,  plain,  valley,  etc.,  are 
illustrated  by  suitable  pictures ;  so  douds  p.  17,  have  an  artis- 
tic explanation.  The  first  30  pages  are  employed  to  speak  in 
an  interesting  way  concerning  the  land,  the  seas,  light,  heat, 
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air,  broolv,  rivers,  oceans,  climate,  seasons,  products,  animals, 
mankind,  traveling,  transportation,  civilization,  and  commerce. 
These  matters  are  so  explained  that  it  is  a  continuous  story 
told  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  deep  and  permanent  impression. 
This  is  the  world  that  lies  right  about  the  child  and  should  be  in- 
terpreted to  him.  A  colored  representation  of  the  entire  eartli 
is  next  shown,  marked  with  but  few  names,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
because /orm  tmd  relation  of  the  continental  masses  are  to  be 
impressed.  Suitable  questions  are  given,  and  if  the  teacher 
firmly  impresses  the  facts  found  on  ftis  first  map  he  will  have 
laid  a  good  foundation.  We  think  too  much  is  usually  attempted 
at  first  in  the  way  of  names.  This  author  steers  clear  of  this 
common  error.  The  voyages  that  can  be  taken  on  such  a  map 
will  interest  any  class  of  pupils.  The  author  proceeds  next  to 
show  the  facts  of  elevation  and  depression  in  the  earth^s  sur- 
face, and  begins  with  the  map  of  North  America*  The  pupil  is 
usually  shown  the  political  map  first,  but  |be  method  here  em- 
ployed is  the  right  one.  The  attention  is  concentrated  on  the 
coast  line,  the  mountaini,the  plains,'and  the  rivers.  After  desorib- 
ing  these  features  the  division  of  the  country  among  people  is 
shown.  Very  much  space  is  given  to  questions  and  we  may 
say  here  what  is  a  marked  feature  all  the  way  thru  that  the 
questions  are  ingenious,  appropriate,  and  exceedingly  helpful. 
A  relief  map  of  our  own  country  is  next  shown,  and  the  rain 
fall,  wheat,  cotton,  and  coal  productions  exliibited  by  graphic 
means.  This  is  followed  in  due  course  with  a  map  of  the 
states,  and  here  we  make  the  same  remark  made  of  the  first 
map — the  absence  of  unnecessary  (at  this  stage)  detaik. 
Then  follow  exceedingly  neat  maps  of  the  various  parts — the 
Northeast ;  the  Atlantic,  the  Central  or  Valley,  the  Plateau, 
and  the  Pacific  states.  All  of  these  are  accompanied  by  suit- 
able descriptive  materials;  marked  not  only  by  good  tbste 
but  what  is  better,  by  educational  discernment.  In  turning  over 
the  pages  of  tWs  very  handsome  book  we  are  struck  with  the  in- 
formation gained  from  the  illustration.  This  comes  from  two 
sources,  first,  adaptation  by  the  author  of  means  to  ends,  that 
IS  skill  in  selection ;  second,  the  use  of  photography.  In  most 
geographies  an  artist  is  called  on  to  imagine  how  a  thing 
lool^ ;  but  the  author  has  here  been  able  to  draw  from  the  photo- 
graphic accumulations  of  travelers ;  many  of  these  are  of  ex- 
traordinary value.  We  predict  the  volume  will  meet  with 
great  favor  at  the  hands  of  principals,  superintendents,  and 


school  boards.  The  publishers  have  spared  no  pains  to  make 
a  most  attractive  and  valuable  school  book.  (Butler,  Sheldon 
&  Ck)mpany. 

The  Cyclopedia  oj  Classified  Dates,  by  Charles  E.  Little. 
Students  of  history  and  all  persons  who  desire  speedy  access  to 
the  facts  and  events,  which  relate  to  the  histories  of  the  vari- 
ooB  countries  of  the  world,  from  the  earliest  recorded  times, 
will  welcome  this  monumental  work.  In  the  1,454  closely 
priilted  pages  of  thi^  book  is  contained  enoiigh  information  to 
fill  a  whole  library,  and  it  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  found  a  great 
deal,  easier  than  in  any  collection  of  books. 

This  great  work  of  reference  is  the  resilit  of  nine  years  of 
diligent  toil  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  with  the  aid  of  a  large 
corps  of  helpers  (including  college  professors  and  officials  of 
many  governments) ;  and  of  an  expenditure  of  $30,CKX)  by  the 
publishers  before  a  single  copy  was  ready  for  sale. 

The  cyclopedia  contains  a  three-fold  elassification :  First, 
the  classification  by  counflries,  or  by  geographical  location. 
Seoeid,  the  classiicatioi  by  dates.  Third,  the  elassification 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  event  itself.  This  three-fold 
classification,  it  will  be  noted,  answers  the  three-fold  question 
which  one  must  ask  conceroiig  any  event :  (1)  Where  ? 
(2)  When?    (3)  What  ? 

The  classification  by  countries  is  in  alphabetical  order.  On 
the  first  page  comes  Abyssinia.  On  the  last  page,  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  Between  these  appear  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth  (79  in  number)  of  which  there  are  any  historical  records. 

The  facts  pertaining  to  each  country  sve  then  classified 
according  to  date.  Thus  each  pair  of  facing  pages  includes 
the^  events  pertaining  to  a  particular  segment  of  time.  For 
instance,  pages  16, 17  contain  the  facts  of  American  history 
pertaining  to  the  period  between  December  17,  1500,  and  the 
year  1518.  At  the  top  of  each  page,  the  date  for  that  page  is 
indicated  in  black  face  type  in  the  comer  and  the  name  of  the 
country  in  black  face  type  in  the  center,  as  a  running  title. 

After  the  classification  by  country  and  by  date,  the  facts 
are  again  classified  according  to  their  nature.  That  is  to  say, 
the  events  pertaining  to  America,  in  the  period  between 
December  17, 1500,  and  the  year  1518,  all  of  which  are  found 
on  the  pair  of  pages  16  and  17,  are  there  arranged  under  nine 
divisions,  namely  :  (1)  Army,  Navy ;  (2)  Art,  Science,  Nature  ; 


MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

Require  Modern  Educational  Apparatus 

5UCH  AS  UP-T0.D4TB 

Maps,  Globes,  Charts, 

and  the  thousand  and  one  essentials  that  go  to  make 
up  the  modern  school-room. 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

in  this  line  of  goods.  Have  practical  advanced  educators  in 
charge  of  this  department  of  our  business.  We  absolutely  control 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  many  of  the  school-room's  greatest 
conveniences  and  helps.  In  dealing  with  us  you  are  dealing  with 
"first  hands,"  without  any  intermediary  profits. 

We  publish  a  handsome  94-page  catalogue  describing  the 
latest  improved  timely  school-room  requisites.  Do  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  book?  If  so  send  us  your  name,  and  catalogue  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail  without  charge  to  you. 

It  is  a  handsome,  interesting  book  worthy  of  your  attention. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

Eastern  Office:  JJJ  Fitth  Aventie,  NEW  YORK. 
Western  Office :  94  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 
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(3)  Births,  Deaths ;  (4)  Church ;  (5)  Discovery,  Exploration  ; 
(6)  Letters ;  (7)  Society ;  (8)  State ;  (9)  Miscellaneous. 

The  book  has  a  very  carefully  prepared  index.  There  is  no 
doubt  it  will  become  a  standard  work  of  reference  among 
writers  and  teachers,  and  for  libraries.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York.) 

Reform  ClvJb  is  the  title  of  a  volume  giving  the  officers  and 
committees,  the  list  of  members,  and  the  constitution,  by-laws, 
and  rules  of  this  famous  organization  in  New  York  city.  One 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  politics  in  the  metropolis  to-day 
would  inevitably  conclude  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
such  an  organization  to  do,  and  so  there  is.  It  will  be  found 
on  investigation  that  the  Reform  Club  has  not  belied  its  name, 
but  has  b^n  'm  the  forefront  of  all  movements  looking  to  a 
better  state  of  things.  Among  its  members  will  be  found  the 
very  tower  of  American  citizenship.  (House,  comer  Fifth 
avenue  ai4  Twenty-seventh  street,  New  York.) 

Der  Scheik  von  Alessandria  und  seine  Sldaven  von  Wilhelm 
Hauff,  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  ky  Walter  Rippman, 
M.  A.,  professor  of  German  at  Queen's  college,  London.  From 
this  edition  the  editor  has  omitted  the  storf  of  Abner  the  Jew 
as  iinsuitable  and  a  few  provincialisms  have  been  removed 
from  the  text.  The  notes  are  short  and  to  the  point.  (The 
Macmillan  (Company,  New  York,  Price,  $0.60.) 

The  Story  of  Ckvptain  Meriwether  Lewis  and  Captain  WiUiam 
Clark  for  Young  Readers,  by  Nellie  F.  Kingsley.  No  more  in- 
teresting matter  could  be  given  to  young  readers  than  that 
containMl  in  Baldwin's  Biographical  Booklets.  The  larger  his- 
toriee  only  give  a  brief  paragraph  about  such  heroic  exploits 
as  that  of  I^wis  and  Clark.  It  is  only  thru  a  detailed  account 
that  one  can  appreciate  the  heroism  of  these  pioneers  and  the 
great  influence  their  work  had  on  the  development  of  our 
country.  The  book  is  well  vnitten  and  excellently  illustrated. 
(Werner  School  Book  Company.) 

We  have  in  hand  a  volume  of  Our  Times,  strongly  and  neatly 
bound  in  cloth  and  making  a  book  of  320  pages.  In  looking 
over  these  pages  one  cannot  help  but  be  struck  with  the  variety 
of  subjects  treated,  covering  the  fields  of  political  events, 
geographical  discovery,  science,  etc.,  and  answering  questions 
that  come  up  daily  in  the  sehool-room.    Our  Times  gives  cur- 


rent events  in  better  shape  and  for  less  money  than  any  other 
paper.  Those  who  take  the  paper  should  have  the  numbers 
bound  and  thus  preserved.  It  may  seem  that  you  have  ob- 
tained all  the  good. you  can  out  of  the  paper  after  you  have 
read  it  thru  and  the  contents  are  fresh  in  your  mind  ;  not  so, 
however.  Have  it  bound  and  in  a  year  or  so  you  will  see  how 
indispeMable  the  file  will  be  for  refetmice.  (E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Company,  New  York.    Subscription  price,  $0.50.) 

Roman  History,  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Julius 
Koch,  by  Lionel  D.  Bamett,  M.A.  The  Temple  Primers,  to 
which  this  little  book  belongs,  are  substantial  cloth-covered 
volumes,  each  one  of  which  gives  a  concise  presentation  of  a 
subject.  This  book  sets  forth  the  main  facts  of  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  fall  of  the  West- 
ern empire.  A  concise  bibliography  is  also  given.  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York.    Price,  $0.40.) 

The  Manvfaduring  Set,  illustrating  the  voucher  system  of 
bookkeeping  is  taken  from  *^  business  bookkeeping  and  prac-  , 
tice.*'  The  special  features  of  this  series  of  boolra  are  that  they 
(1)  describe  the  formation  of  a  corporation,  give  the  books  re- 
quired, etc.;  (2)  the  voucher  system,  the  greatest  invention  of 
modern  times  in  accounting,  is  practically  illustratei  and  ex- 
plained ;  (8)  the  use  of  special  columns  in  books  is  explained 
and  illustrated  ;  (4)  de];j^ment  store,  cost  and  material,  labor, 
and  many  other  similar  accounts  are  fully  illustrated ;  (5)  there 
is  a  separate  sales  ledger  with  a  '*  sales  ledger  "  account  in  the 
general  ledger.    (The  Sadler-RoWe  Company,  Baltimore.) 

The  Prologue,  The  Knighfs  Tale,  and  the  Nun's  Priesfs  Tale, 
from  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  edited  with  an  introduction, 
notes,  and  glossary  by  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  Ph.  D., 
assistant  profttsor  of  English  and  Romance  languages  in 
Williams  college.  No.  136  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series. 
On  account  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  Chaucer's  language  his 
works  are  likely  to  be  hard  reading  for  modem  studitnte.  This 
edition,  however,  with  the  aids  it  brings,  particularly  the 
glossary,  makes  the  work  as  easy  as  possible.  There  is  plenty 
of  gold  in  Chaucer  if  one  will  delve  for  it.  (Houghton,  MiflSin 
&  Company,  Boston.    Prioe,  S0.15.) 

You  never  read  of  such  cures  elsewnere  as  those  accomplished 
by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  did  you  ?  It  is  America's  Greatest  Medi- 
cine. 
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2500  STIRJRCTSmIs^ 

J  ONE  CENT  EACH. 


Send  10  cents  for  catalogue. 


EARL  TH0nP50N  &  CO., 

221  Vandtrbilt  Square,      -      -      SYRACUSE,  N. 
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SENSIBLE  PEOPLE 

Have  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  old-fashioned  rigid 
school  desks  combining  desk  and  seat  in  one.  Pro- 
gressive school  boards  now  seat  their  school-rooms 
with  the  modern 

ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  DESKS 

By  their  use  each  child,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  is  exactly  fitted 
— is  comfortable  and, 
as  a  consequence,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  prop- 
erly  attend  to  his 
studies. 

No  distorted  spines, 
no  deranged  vision,  no 
slamming  of  folding 
seats,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  objec- 
tions to  ordinary 
school  desks  used  by 
schools  that  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  Especially  adapted  to  all 
kinds  and  characters  of  schools,  from  the  primary  to 
the  advanced  seminary  or  college. 

Don't  Purchase  until  you  have  investigated  the 
claims  we  make  for  this  style  of  seating,  and  have 
looked  over  the  evidence  we  have  to  submit  of  those 
who  have  used  our  desks. 

One  cent  ¥riU  buy  a  postal  card.  A  moment*s  time  will  address  an 
inquiry  to  us  and  the  return  mail  will  bring  you  our  catalogue,  etc. 

J.  H.  BU1X.ER,  Manager,  Sales  Department. 

CHANDLER  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  &  DESKTCO.; 

165  Drrooshkc  Sttcet,  Boiloot  B^aas. 
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PUBLISHERS,  M'PRS  OF 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY 


AND  SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We  give  below  %  list  of  the  leading  flnni  of  pabliflhen  of  ichool  books  and  mannfactnren  of  school  mppliee  and  equipment  This  will  be  a 
great  oonyenienoe  to  sabeoribers  to  Tex  Joubhal  in  sending  orders.  In  writing  for  cireolars,  catalogs,  or  other  information,  yon  irHl  get  special  at- 
tention by  mentioning  Ths  Joubnai*  eyery  time  you  write. 


School  Book  Publishers. 

American  Book  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Cin..  Chicago,  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Portland,  Dr., 
Baker  A  Tii.ylor  Oo.,       New  York 
Barnes  Co.,  A.  S. 
H.  Holt  Jk  Co.,  '' 

Jenkins,  W.  B. 
I«oDgrmans,  Green  A  Co.,      *^ 
Maynard,  MerrlU  A  Co., 
The  Morse  Co.,  " 

Pitman  A  Sons,  Isaac 
Potter  A  Pntnam,  ^* 

Scrilmer's  Sons,  Cbas.,  ** 

Oxford  University  Press      ^* 
H.  P.  Smith  Pub.  Co.,  " 

Atnsworth,  F.  F.  A;  Co.,     Chicago 
Baton  Co.,  ^* 

Powers  A  IiTOBs,  ^* 

Flanagan,  A*  *^* 

Western  Pnb.  Honse,  '* 

Soott,  Foresmnn  ft  Co.,  ** 

BaUer,  Sheldon  *  Co.. 

N.  Y.,  Pblla..  Cnlca^ro 
Appleton  A  Co.,  I>.,  N.  Y .  ft  C6i. 
The  Blacmilinn  Co..  N.  Y.  ft  Chi. 
University  Publishing  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans 
Glnn  &  C«».,         Boston,  N.  Y.,  ChL 
Heath  A  Co.,  D.  C     "       *' 
Honskton,  BOililn  A  Co., 

Boston,  N.  Y.,  ChL 
T.B.SheweUACo. 
Pranc  Bdn.  Co.,  Boa.,  N.  Y..  ft  Chi. 

SUver,  Bordett  ftOo., 

Thompson,  Brown  ft  Co.,  Boston 
Werner  School  Book  Co., 

Chicago,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Phila. 
ILApplncottCo.,  J.  B.  Philadelphia 
MeKay.  David. 
Sower  Co.,  Christopher       ** 
Williams  ft  Rogers,       / 

Boch.,  N.  Y.  ft  Chicago 
Practical  Text-Book  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 
Milton  Bradley  Co.  Sprincrfd^Mass. 
Sadler. Kowe  Co.,   Baltimore,  Md. 

B*kboards,  Crayons,  Erasers. 

N.  T.  Book  Blato  Co..      New  York 
A.merlcan  bch.  Famltnre  «'o.. 

New  York,  Chicago 


Andrews  Sch.Fnmlshlng  Co.  NY. 
Standar«l  Crayon  Co..  Lynn,  Mass. 

Eraser  Holders. 

Morris  ft  Dunham,  Davenport,  Ta. 

Charts. 

silver,  Bardete  ft  Co.  Boston 

Potter  ft  Putnam,  New  York. 

FranklmPubllshlnirCo.,    ** 
American  School  FTti*nltar»  Co.. 
New  York,  Chicago 
Western  Pub.  Bouse.         Chicago 
KeUogg  ft  Co..  B.  L..  N.Y  Chicago 
Williams  ft  Boisers,  Roch'st'r,  n!y 

Dialogs,  Recltatloiis,  etc. 

KellogiTft  Co.  New  York,  Chicago 
riusic  Publishers. 

Dltson,  OUver  ft  Co.,  Boston,  N.Y. 
Novello,  Bwer  ft  Co.       New  York 

Book  Covers. 

Holden  Book  Cover  Co., 

Springfield.  Mam. 
School  Pumfture. 

Andrews  Sckool  Fur.  Co.« 

New  York 
Dictionaries  &  Cyclopedias. 
Appleton,  D.  ft  Co.,  New  York  City 
The  Century  Co.,  ** 

Upplnoott  Co.,  J.  B.  Phlla. 

Merriam,  G.  ft  C.,  Sprln^rSeld,  Mass. 
Andrews Sch.Fnmlshl9ir  Co.  N  Y. 

Diplomas,  Reward  Cards,  etc. 
Blcketts,  C.  L.,  Chicago 

Oymnaslum  Apparatus. 
Spaldinir*  A.  G.  ft  Co, ,   New  York 

Kindergarten  Material. 

Charles  ft  Co.,  Thos.,  Chicagp 

Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  W.,      N.  r . 
Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mai*i>. 
PrauiT  Edu.  Co.,      Boston  ft  N.  Y. 

Manual  Training  Supplies. 

Chandler  ft  Barber,  Boston 

American  School  Furniture  Co., 
New  York,  Chicago 
Hammacher,  Schlennnier  ft  Co., 
New  York 


Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus. 
Kny  Scheerer  ft  Co.,  New  York 
Eim«r  ft  Amend,        •  *^ 

BanschftLomb,  Bochester,  N.Y. 
Lalna  Planetarium,  Detroit 

Knott,  App.  Co.,  Ijy  R.,  Boston 
Bullock  ft  Crenshaw.  Phila. 

insurance. 

Mass.  Mutual  Life 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Mutual  Idfe  New  York 

Maps,  Globes,  etc. 

Am.  School  Furniture  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago 
Howell,  F.  K.,  Washington,  l>.  C. 
Andrews  Sch.  Fnmishlnir  Co., 

New  York 

Pens,  Pencils,  and  Ink. 

Eagile  Pencil  Co.^  New  York 

GlUott,  Jos.  ft  Sons, 
Bsterbrook  Pen  Co.,  ** 

E  Faber  ** 

Dixon  Pencil  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Pencil  Sharpeners. 

A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  Chicago 

School  Supplies. 

See  aiM  BIoelrlKHsrds,  Boole  Coven, 
Charta,  Flatm,  Maps,  Globes,  Betts, 
School  BlofiAS,  Kiwwrosrten  Mater- 
iaUeU. 

Olcott,  J.  M.,  N.  y. 

Sehermerhom  Co.,  J.  W.,       ** 
Andrews  Sch.  Fur.  Co.  *^ 

Flanagan,  A.  Chicago 

American  School  Furniture  Co., 
Chicago  ft  N.  Y. 
ninerals. 

Howell,  E.  B.      Washlngl^on,  D.  C. 

Photos  for  Schools. 

Hdman-Taylor  Art  Co.,  N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Witter  Co.  '' 

Berlin  Photo  Co.,  ^^ 

Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Soule  ft  Co,  BOHton 

W.  H.  Pierce  ft  Co,  '' 

Earl  Thompson,      Byraoose,  N.  Y. 


Records,  Bhinks,  Stationery. 

Acme  Stationery  ft  Paper  Co. 

New  York 

School  Bells. 

ft  Co.,       Baltimore,  Md. 


Teachers*  Agencies. 

Coyrlere,  Mrs.  New  York 

Pratt  Twachers^  Agency.      ** 
founs-Fulton,  Mrs.  M.  J.    ^* 
Sehermerhom  Co.,  J.  W.     " 
Kellogi:*sTe«cher»*  Bureau,  *^ 
AlbanyTeaehers'  Ag.  Albany  ,N  Y 
C.  J.  Albert  Chlca^f  o 

Interstate  Agency  ** 

OrvlUe  Brewer  Teachers* Air. " 
Bastem  Teachers'  Boston, 

Flsk  Teaokers'  Agenoles, 

Boston.  New  York,  Chicago 

Toronto,  Los  An|r«»les 

Central  Ed.  Bureau,  Phila. 

Penn.  Ed.  Bureau,  Allentown,  Fa 

Typewriters. 

Am.WrltinirMach.  Co..New  York 
WyckoH;  Soamans  ft  Benedict.  " 
Smith  Premier  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Bllckensderfer  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  ft  N.  Y. 

School  Telephones 

Conch  ft  Seeley  Boston 

Schools. 
School  of  Pedaff  oiry»      New  York 
Teachers  College.  ** 

Cortina  School  of  Languages, 

Pianos  and  Orsans. 

Estey  Organ  Co.,  Bractleboro,  Vt. 

Hotels. 

Grand  Union 
Ht.  Denis 
Continental 


New  York 
Phila 


School  Clocks. 

Blodgett  Bros., 


Boston 


August  Ma^^azines* 

The  August  MaMxine  Number  of  the 
Outlook  is  also  its  Oiirteenth  Annual  Edu- 
cational Number.  Several  of  the  articles 
are  beautifully  illustrated,  notably  that  by 
Sylvester  Baxter  on  "  The  Cuban  Teach- 
ers at  Harvard  university,"  the  illustration 
including  several  photographs  made  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose;  and  that  by 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie  on  the  tJniversity  of 
Virginia,  in  the  series  of  articles,  Mr.  Ma- 
bie has  from  time  to  time  written,  under 
the  title  of  "  Some  Famous  Schools." 

A  specially  timely  article  in  the  August 
Scribner's  is  that  on  **  By  Rail  to  Peking," 
by  Mary  H.  Krout.  It  is  illustrated  with 
views  of  the  region  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  present  warfare.  Jane  A.  Stewart  tells 
**  What  is  Bemg  Done  in  Textile  Educa- 
tion," and  Max  Bennett  Thrasher  de- 
scribes the  "  Tuskcgee  Negro  Confer- 
ence." "Our  Nation  and  the  Trade  of 
the  World,"  treated  by  George  B.  Wal- 
dron  is  a  subject  that  is  enp^aging  the  at- 
tention of  many  Americans  )ust  now. 

The  Midsummer  Fiction  Number  of 
McClure's  Magazine^  with  a  cover  by 
Louis  Loeb,  suggesting  by  its  rich,  warm 
coloring  the  lassitude  of  the  season,  and 
with  a  strong  list  of  well-known  adepts  in 
the  art  ot  story  telling,  produces  at  once  a 
pleasing  impression.  Among  the  articles 
is  .the  beginning  of  Lieutenant  Commander 
Gillmore's  account  of  the  extraordinary 
hardships  of  his  party  while  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Filipinos  in  the  wilds  of 
Luzon. 

'  The  political  campaign  and  the  Chinese 
problem  are  the  two  most  prominent  top- 
ics in  the  August  Review  of  Reviews.  In 
"  The  Progress  of  the  World,"  the  editor 
analyzes  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats at  Kansas  City.    Among  the  con- 


tributed articles  there  is  a  brief  review  of 
the  work  of  the  Kansas  City  convention  by 
Walter  Wellman.  followed  by  personal 
sketches  of  "  Mr.  Bryan  at  Home,"  "  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,"  by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  and 
*»  Roosevelt's  Work  as  Governor."  "  The 
Chinese  Revolution"]S  the  subject  of  a  well- 
informed  and  timely  paper  by  Stephen  Bon- 
sal.  Important  phases  of  the  situation  in 
China  are  also  set  forth  editorially. 

Among  the  articles  in  the  August  Har- 
per's are  *'  English  and  American  Elec- 
tions," by  Sydney  Brooks;  **  A  Tournev  to 
the  Abyssinian  Capital,"  by  Capt.  M.  S. 
Wellby,  and  "  Evidence  of  Life  After 
Death,"  by  Thomas  Jay  Hudson.  Fiction 
is  contributed  by  Nirs.  Humphry  Ward, 
Brander  Matthews,  Israel  Zangwill,  Mary 
E.  Wilkins,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  and 
others. 

The  Midsummer  Holiday  Century  is 
chiefly  notable,  perhaps,  as  introducing  a 
writer  hitherto  unknown, -of  whose  power 
to  interest  those  who  "  never  read  serial 
stories  "  the  editors  feel  confident.  The 
new  comer,  Miss  Bertha  Runkle,  is  a  young 
woman  still  in  her  early  twenties ;  and  the 
scene  she  has  chosen  for  her  first  effort 
in  fiction  is  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  The  story,  which  will 
run  for  several  months,  is  called  ^^The 
Helmet  of  Navarre."  It  is  announced  as 
a  dramatic  romance  of  love  and  adventure, 
characterized  by  great  inventiveness  and 
by  rapid  and  absorbing  action. 

A  variety  of  topics  of  interest  to  literary 
workers  and  readers  of  literature  are  con- 
sidered in  the  August  Critic.  The  leading 
article  in  this  month^s  issue,  entitled 
English  Dramatists  of  To-Day,"  is  by  Mr. 
W.  Kingsley  Tarpey,  himself  an  English- 
man and  a  close  student  of  the  London 
stage.  Another  illustrated  article  is  Mrs. 
Regina      Armstrong's     ^*  Representative 


American  Women  Illustrators,"  notable 
for  a  sympathetic  exposition  of  the  appeal- 
ing art  and  personality  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hal- 
lock  Foote. 

Messrs.  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston,  whose  premises  at  76  Summer  St. 
were  burned  out  lats  month,  aretempjor- 
arily  located  at  56  Summer  Street,  pending 
repairs. 

*'  The  highest  form  of  teaching  consists 
in  setting  a  child  to  gain  knowledge  for 
himself."— Joseph  Payne.  A  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  Pollard  Synthetic 
Method  of  teaching  reading  and  spelling 
is  that  it  furnishes  the  child  with  processes 
by  which  he  can  work  out  his  own  results, 
thus  training  him  in  habits  of  independent 
effort.  From  the  very  beginning  he  is 
given  a  principle  and  taught  to  find  out 
his  own  words.  Full  particulars  about 
this  method  can  be  learned  by  writing  the 
Western  Publishing  House,  358  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  111.,  who  have  an  advertise 
ment  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

.Tickets  from  PhiUdelphU  to  New  York 

on  Sale  at  Pienasylyania  Railroad 

Ticket  Offices  in  Baltimore  and 

Washington. 

In  order  to  accommodate  persons  holding 
thousand-mile  tickets,  and  other  forms  of 
transportation,  valid  to  Philadelphia,  who 
may  deeire  to  check  baggage  thru  and  re- 
serve sleeping  and  parlor-car  accommoda- 
tions to  New  York,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  beginning  July  27,  will 
place  on  sale  at  its  ticket  offices,  in  Wash- 
ifigton  and  Baltimore,  one-way  tickets 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  at  rate  of 
I2.50.  Agents  in  New  York  will  also  be 
instructed  to  sell  similar  tickets  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  in  connection  with 
tickets  from  Philadelphia  to  points  south 
or  west  thereof  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
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NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENQLAND 

FOB  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES.  By  J.  N.  Labnkd,  Editor  and  Compiler  of 
''  History  for  Beady  Beference  and  Topical  Beatlinff."  With  Topical  Analyses.  Besearch  Ques. 
tions,  and  Bibliographical  Notes  by  Homxb  P.  Lewis,  Principal  of  the  English  High  SchooL 
Worcester,  Mass.  With  188  illostrations;  eight  colored  maps,  and  ten  black-and-white  text 
maps ;  and  a  very  full  working  index.    Cr.  Svo,  076  pages,  half  leather,  (1.85,  net. 

ENGLISH :  COMPOSITION  AND  LITERATURE 

By  W.  F.  WxBSTKB,  Principal  of  the  East  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Cr.  8yo,  half  leather 
xxri  +  276  pages,  90  cents,  net. 

This  book  is  the  deyelopment  of  the  ideas  contained  in  a  paper  on  the  study  of  English,  includ- 
ing an  oatline  of  a  course  of  study,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Webster  at  the  Washington  meeting  in 
1888  of  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  College  Ekitrance  Bequirements  Committee  of  the  Association  recommends,  in  the  report 
made  by  it  at  Los  Angeles  in  July,  1899,  a  course  of  study,  of  which  it  says :  ''  The  main  points  are 
in  accordance  with  the  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Webster  at  Washington. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BIRDS 

By  OuTE  Thobns  Millsb.    School  Edition, 
other  illustrations.    60  cents,  net. 


With  8  full-page  illustrations  in  color,  and  many 


RECENT  ISSUES  OF  THE  RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES 

No.  145.    HAWTHOBNE'S  GENTLE  BOY,  AND  OTHEB  STOBIES.    With  introduction.    Paper, 
16  cents,  net. 

Na  144.    SCXJDDEB'S  BOOK  OF  LEGENDS.    Paper,  15  cents,  net;  cloth,  SS  cents,  net. 

No.  148.   PLUTABCH'S  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDEB  THE  GBEAT.    North*8  Trantiation.   With  In- 
troduction and  Notes    Paper,  15  cents,  net. 

148.    BUSKIN'S  SESAME  AND  LILIES.    With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.    Paper,  16  cents,  net. 


Correspondence  9olieUed.    CireularB  sent  on  applieation. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANY, 

4  Park  5t.,  Boiton.     ii  B.  17  St.,  New  York.    378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Sprang  elementary] 
drawing  books      * 


The  great  success  of  the  year. 

More  popular  every  month. 

Write  for  circular  showing  new  adoptions  for  1900. 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


COMPANY  i 


CHICAGO 


FLY'S 
FOOT 

dnf  of  th«  ilvoaiAfidt 
nn*  ^4%  I  hi* 


Magniftca  i8o  dtametcn  (33.4BO  timoK 


A  First-Class 

MICROSCOPE 

And  Outfit  for  Work  for 

$16.22 

A  RallaMe  Sdentlflc  lastnunent 

Jiut  the  Thing  for  Winter  Evenings 
as  well  as  Su^nmer  Afternoons 

An  inexhaustible  mine  of  amusemeni  and 
Inrormaiion  for  young  and  old  Easy  ro  use. 
Perfect  optical  'results.  **  One  may  use  the 
microscope  a  lifetime  and  Aever  look  at  the 
same  thing  twice." 

Outfit  consists  of  microscope  as  shown. 
twelve  prepared  objects,  such  as  fly's  wing. 
foot  of  insect,  etc.  book  describing  and  illus* 
irating   i.aoo   common    microscopic  obiect^k. 

eiss  slides,  and  covers  for  mountmg  objects 
ceps.  etc. 

MlcroMopM. aU  pricw. ap to SMOOO    € 

BAU5CH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 
Rociiestcr,  N.  V..        f 

NBW  VOSK  CITY  ClttCAOO 


5-CENT  NATURE 
READERS. 

We  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
books  for  Supplementary  Reading  on  Nature 
Subjects,  at  5  centi  per  copy  or  60  cents  a  dozen. 
Each  contains  about  thirty-two  pages,  nicely 
illustrated  and  charmingly  written.  They  will 
make  delightful  reading  for  the  Spring  term,  and 
can  be  supplied  to  a  class  for  a  very  small  sum. 
Nos.  I,  2,  and  3  are  now  ready  and  Nos.  4  and 
5  will  be  ready  very  soon.  All  are  for  second 
and  third  grades : 

No.  I,  Pussy  Willow  and  Wake-Robin 
No.  2 ,  The  Spring  Beauty  and  the 

Anemone. 
No.  3,  The  Squirrel  and  His  Home. 
No.  4,  Bittercress  and  Roses. 
No.  5,  The  Story  of  a  Beehive. 
No.  6,  Golden  Rod  and  Aster. 
No.  7,  Storiea  about  Birds. 
No.  8,  Christmas  Stories. 
No.  9,  Hiawatha  and  Its  Author. 
No.  ID,  John  G.  Whittier. 

Other  numbers  are  in  preparation  for  First 
Second,  and  Third  Reader  Grades. 


E.  L.  KELLOGQ  &  CO., 


61  Bast  Ninth  5t.  New  York. 


AH  AGENT  WANTED 

in  every  County  and  every 
City  in  the  United  States 
for  Kellogg's  Teachers' 
Libraries.  Terms  Liberal. 
Write  at  once.w  •.•.•/.•  .*.• 

e.  L.  KBLLOOO  &  CO.,  Publishers 

<1  B.  9tb  StTMt.  N«w  York. 

New  York  University 

SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

Henry  M.  MacCracken.  LL.D.,  Chancellor. 


A  graduate  school  of  educational  science. 
Courses  are  offered  in  History  of  Educa 
tion,  Physiological  and  Experimental  Psy- 
chology, Analytical  Psychology,  History 
of  Philosophy,  Elements  of  Pedagogy, 
Physiological  Pedagogics.  Comparative 
i^udy  of  National  Scnool  Systems, 
Ststhetics  in  Relation  to  Education, 
Genetic  Psychology,  Institutes  of  Peda- 
gogy, Ethics,  School  Equipment  and  Or- 
ganization, and  Sociology  in  Relation  to 
Education.  These  courses  are  closely 
correlated,  and  furnish  thorough  profes- 
sional equipment  for  teachers  wishing  to 
fit  themselves  to  become  superintendents, 
principals,  supervisors,  and  professors  in 
Normal  Schools  and  the  pedagogical  De- 
partments of  Colleges. 

Scholarship  advantages.  Eleventh  year 
begins  Sept.  26.  For  catalogue  and  in- 
formation address  the  Dean, 

EDWARD  R.  SHAW,  Ph.D., 

Univeriity  Boildhis,  Waibiaston  Square, 

NEW    YORK  CITY. 
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-^lilMKfhs  Best 
^B\^  Laaphs  Last 

jfts  >^  .Mr  4VCMK  A  snt  &tf  p^e  Hood, 
->r  .t-v*  w^  ,sfcBiBttr  trnr^  dk  tiood 
«^'-^  ^W*>;S««s«aflma2ft.    Thtmtheyatn 


J&cdi 


SvstefliatJc  Collections 


■■▼•rtebnte-A  aiinalf 

At  l4«*  t^Mi  «••  telf  the  uoal  price.  40  Minerals  or 
«>  K.v^  vtiii  walAbeled  dvpllcate  firacmeiila)  for 
«1M  It  vv***rf  iBTertelumtee  f»r$8LS0.  Each  oolleo 
s.va  tm  ettvAc  clotk  oovered  cue,  with  separate  tra> 
fvY «ttdk  s9«ciBMa,  and  acoompanled  with  Textbook 
s  (  «9  ga<w^     Deeerlptive   rlroulars  free.    RELIEF 


'BSti 


MAPS.  LANTERN 


ES.  CHARTS,  ETC. 
Eowim  E,  HowmLL, 
«S  nrm  SnkKrr,  N.  W..  Wasbikotox,  D.  C 

Whea  wrltloff  mention  The  School  JouenAL. 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

IkrMdway  k  MUrtnth  St.,  Hew  Tork. 
(OppoatU  Grace  Church.) 

Conducted  on  Earopean  Plan  at  Moderate 
Bates. 

Centrally  Located  and  most  conyenient  to 
Amasen)ent  and  Bnainess  Districts. 

Of  easyaccess  from  Depots  and  Femes  by 
Broadway  Cars  direct,  or  by  transfer. 


WM.  TAYLOR  k  SOU, 


Proprietors. 


S  At  theBndofroarJonrueyyvn  will  find  S 
S     "»«reat  convenience  to  firo  right  over  to  S 

I  Th«  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL  j 

S  Foarth  Ave.,  41at  and  4Sd  8ts.  § 

S  Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York  S 
■g  Central  for  Shopping  and  Theatres.  S 
B  Baggage  to  and  from  48d  St.  De  :ot  free.  B 
S  Sooms,  $  1  .OO  per  day  and  Upwards. 


CONTINENTAL  ^  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA, 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 

500  Rooms.    Three  New  Elevators. 

Room,  with  Board $2.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board.  .  .$1.00  and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $2.00  and  Up. 

Steam  Heat  Included.  L.  U.  MALTB  Y. 


A  Sure 


KIDDER'S  PASTIUES-SCT   „ 

STOWEUL  A  CO. 


Ch&rlestown, 


orAsthma. 

all  Dmgglsts. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOQ 


No  such  fine  catalog  of  teachers' 
It  d« 


is  jnst  issued,    ^w  -««.  «««  «»  _ 

S2MJ2?  ®^®'^.WS?'^^  *^®?-   It'clMcri&Tthe 
best  books  on  Methods,  Pedagogy,  Recitations 

100  pages.   It  is  fTM  to  aU  iaterested.    Write  u 
II  yoa  would  Vkm  It. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.  61 E.  9th  St,  N.  Y. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
-^unicating  with  advertisers. 


SchooljournalI 

(Entarcd  «t  the  N.  Y.  P.  O.  at  feoood-cUts  nutter.] 

Published  Weekly  by 
e.   U.   KELLOQQ    dl    CO.. 

The  Educational  Building, 

6i  B.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

367-369  Wabash  Avb..  Chicaco. 


Tm  School  Joukhal,  Mtabliahed  in  1870,  was  the  first 
vecUy  educational  paper  published  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Oarin|;  the  year  it  puhlished  twelve  school  iKMid  num- 
bers, niUy  illustrated,  of  from  forty-four  to  sixty  pages 
each,  with  cover,  a  summer  number  (eighty-eight  pages) 
In  June,  a  private  school  number  fai  September,  a  Oirist- 
mas  number  in  November,  and  four  traveling  numbers 
in  May  and  June.  It  has  subscribers  in  every  state  and 
in  nearly  all  foreign  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  DoLLAXS  a  year  in  advance.  One  dollar  for  six 
months.  Single  copies,  six  cents.  School  board -num- 
bers, ten  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

win  be  furnished  on  application.  The  value  of  Thb 
ficHooL  Journal  as  an  advertising  medium  is  unques- 
tioned. The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
now  in  its  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
It  does  among  the  principals,  superintendents,  school 
boards,  and  leading  teachers,  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
this  part  of  the  educational  field  so  easily  and  cheaply  as 
thru  its  columns. 


Interesting  Notes, 

Reduced  Rates  to  Chicago  via  Pennsyl- 

yania  Railroad. 

Accout  6.  A.  R.  Encampment. 

On  account  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual 
Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  August 
27-31,  inclusive,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  from 
points  on  its  line  to  Chicago,  at  rate  of 
single  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  on  August  25,  26, 
and  27,  good  to  return  until  August  31,  in- 
clusive; but  by  depositing  ticket  with 
agent  at  Chicago  prior  to  noon  of  Septem 
ber  2.  and  the  payment  of  fifty  cents,  re- 
turn limit  may  be  extended  to  September 
30,  inclusive. 

Reduced  Rates  to  Detroit  via  Pennsyi- 

yania  Railroad. 
Acconnt  Knights  of  Pythias,  Biennial  ConclaTe. 

For  the  Biennial  Conclave,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  at  Detroit,  August  27  to  Septem- 
ber I,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  all  stations 
on  its  line  to  Detroit,  at  rate  of  single  fare 
for  the  round  trip. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  on  August  25,  26, 
and  27,  good  to  return  between  August  28 
and  September  5,  inclusive ;  but  by  depos- 
iting ticket  with  joint  agent  at  Detroit  not 
later  than  September  i,  and  the  payment 
of  fifty  cents,  return  limit  maybe  extended 
to  September  14,  inclusive. 

Pocket  Map  of  China. 

Latest  indexed  map  of  Chinese  Empire, 
with  enlarj^ed  map  of  portion  of  China 
where  difficulty  exists,  and  information 
relating  to  present  crisis,  mailed  on  receipt 
of  four  cents  in  postage  by  W.  B.  Knis- 
kern,  22  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Scientific  Electricity  as  a  Cure. 

Recent  opportunity  has  led  me  to  ob- 
serve some  very  remarkable  cures  accom- 
plished bv  the  skill  of  a  woman  physician. 

Dr.  Reoekah  Johnson's  method  is  a  copy- 
righted affair,  and  is  designated  as  the 
"  Ano-Cathodal "  (or  nerve  method).  The 
doctor  believes  that  almost  every  disease 
pertains  to  deviated  nerve  functions,  and 
certainly  her  cures  are  a  good  exponent  of 
her  views.    I  have  had  a  personal  knowl- 


cover  the  entire 
body  like  sn  ftddi- 
tionalskin.  Fitting 
like,  a  glove,  but 


sottly  and  withoat 
pressure.  Bio  but- 
one  down  the 
front.  Made  for 
men.  women,  and 
yotmgi^ple.  Most 
convenient  to  pot 
on,  being  entered 
at  the  top  and 
drawn  on  like  trous- 
ers. With  no  other 
kind  of  underwear 
can  ladies  obtain 
such  perfect  fit  for 
dresses  or  wear 
comfortably  so 
small  a  corset. 
Made  In  k r e a t 
variety  of  fkbrics 
and  weights. 


Sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere. 


nrHlS  entire  building  and  two  annexes  are  de- 
*    voted  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the 

Mow  Cngtand 
OaH90rvatory  oi  Mumto, 


Accessible  to  musical  events  of  every  nature.  The 
best  masters  in  music,  elocution  and  languages 
that  money  can  command. 

Geo.  W.  Chadwicx, 

Musical  Director. 

Prospectus 

tent 

/r0*^ 

I  Address 


IMTO'RTAffT. 

TEACHERS,  TAKE  NOTICE. 


All  the  appUoations  on  file  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Porto  Bioo  for  positions  in 
the  schools  of  this  Island  were  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  morning  of  July  1.  A  few  teachers  with  a 
fiuent  command  of  the  Spanish  language  are 
deatred.  Such  as  have  been  in  pommnnication 
with  this  Department  are  requested  to  make 
new  applications.        qeo.  a.  aROFP. 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Education. 


TO  PUBLISHERS  AND  DEALERS 
IN  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES: 

A  fire  having  destroyed  all  the  property  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  Porto  Bico,  publish- 
ers and  dealers  in  School  Supplies  are  requested 
to  send  samples  of  such  books  and  material  as 
they  think  will  be  of  value  in  the  Island. 

GEO.  G.  GROFF, 
Acting  Gommisaioner  of  Education  in  Porto  Bico. 


BLACKBOARD    STENCILS 

are  the  cheapest,  handiest,  most  satisfac- 
tory means  of  illustration  in  schooL  Our 
list  comprises  over  600  subjects.  Send  10 
cen^  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  yon  two 
samples  for  trial— a  map  of  North  America 
and  a  drawing  or  language  lesson— to- 
gether with  catalog  containing  complete 
Ust. 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  6i  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  wlien 
commani€atiiic^  with  advertigers. 
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ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


TPILET 
ReWDER 


A  r^vniiBe  tttiii 


tiiBC  titlitffat 


'fil  ?ini  RN.  ^ndall 

BAtictiopri  of  the  iklD. 

tkan    w^tkU**    MKiMtitMfrmi,    hut   m 

I  *rfrf5fWbeTr,  OT  msJb!d  on  TtsCtivt  of  J5&     Q*t  MtiaicEi'g 
.  y  t  bp  t^rigi  nm>. '  Sam  pitfrrr.  ^yatn  <  V>  M  pnrm  CTa. ,  Nf wark ,  S ,  J. 


TIE  EREIT IIEIIGM  TEI  CO. 

Af  ents  make 
as  Per  cent. 
Commission 

bj  getting  orders  for  ctir 

TEAS,  COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES  and 
BAKINQ  POWDER 

SRBOIAL  PRESENTS 

or  checks.    Freight  paid 
terms — free. 

THE  GREAT  AflERlCAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  a89.    31  ft  33  VeMy  Street.  New  Vork. 


Send  for  new, 


French  is§s^«'?-""' 

*    ■V»-^i  ^  V/i  *  I  Teaching  French 

are  used  ever3rwhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination. 

WILLIAil  R.  JENKINS, 

831  ft  S83  SIXTH  AVBNUe.    -     -    NEW  YORK 

Gompiete    caudogue  on  application. 


SCHOOL  BELLS 


UNITSBSITT 

and  OOIXBGB 

BBIXS. 

Purest  copper  and  tin  only.  Terms,  etc.,  free. 
McSHAVE  BELL  FOnVDRT    -    Baltimore,  Kd. 


fl  %n  Batn  caDiQ6t^$5.oo 


iiiikr«&tfl*d  bvst  of  mil  MblAeti  at  ai 


~  ■        of     "      " ■ 


abbSrJi 


L  any 
Inod. 


Su  taal  doDT  on  .- 

iHHTt  mateiialSi    rabbw 
Iftt.  lairbn *"     '* 

V»pqr  — „     _,_, 

U[>«n   tb<^   miilioBfl   of    porM, 
Birt>uL^  poI»n«  out  a£  tb«  hli^ad, 

b«aQ^tiMn ooaiplulan.  Pbvii- 
clw  !m«Bm«Ki  Jt  fvr  Col  da, 
Lfttiri»|Ku  lU«Baiii£l>to,  Nf«- 
rtUklm  l^iwiiitri  Female  IIU, 
allBlovd.  akin,  Tlnrre  m-  tUA* 
w^  itvmfeleB^  MoiLBr  rfrftmiiCKl  stUT  00  d«Ti  om^  If  not 
u  iww«Mnt4d.  FHca  with  banter,  dirwtifiot,  foraiul  «•, 
i&OX    Fm*  SHaMDBT  tUPntn^   <^<dnr  todiu.    Write 

Si<^-.;;^:^t^^'d^£:|flQents  Warned. 

World  Mfc.  Oor.,  t7  ITaFjd  md'K,  CtadiuiAtlf  Oi. 
IWe  recommend  ab&tt  Jirm  cu  rrUa&l€*^J£UUar^ 


i 


Be  Wise 
In  Time, 


Don't  buy  your  ticket  until  you  have 
investigated  the  merits  of  theLalce  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  Ry.  for  travel. 

If  you're  in  a  hurry,  hav'nt  time  to 
look  into  the  matter,  buy  your  ticket  over 
the  Lake  Shore.  You  will  save  time; 
your  journey  will  be  comfortable. 

Greatest  through  passenger  service 
in  America.  The  Lake  Shore  operates 
it  between  Chicago.  Toledo,  Cleveland. 
Buffalo.  New  York  and  Boston.  May  be 
used  with  equal  advantage  for  ail  points 
east  and  west. 

"Book  of  Trains"  tells  about  it;  sent 
free  anywhere.  ^ 

A.  J.SMITH,  G.  P.  &T.  A., 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 


edge  of  her  skill  for  several  years.  She 
has  a  large  clientele  as  a  Gynecologist 
dealing  successfully  with  the  most  extreme 
cases,  without  the  knife  or  other  operative 
surgery  ^prostration,  anaemia,  and  kindred 
ills  jrield  to  her  knowledge.  Spinal  and 
hip  diseases  are  treated  and  cured,  without 
givinff  pain,  or  the  application  of  any  ex- 
ternal  device  whatever. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  a  large  and  beautiful 
residejlce  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.i  where 
patients  needins:  special  nursing  and  ob- 
servation can  be  accommodated.  Her 
address  is  at  the  above  place,  altho  she  has 
her  New  York  City  office.  ^ 

Montreat    Biblical  Conference,  Black 
Mountain,  N.  C. 

Rate  of  one  first-class  fare  for  the  round 
trip  has  been  authorized  for  this  occasion. 
Tickets  on  sale  via  Southern  Railway 
August  9  to  13,  inclusive,  final  limit  return- 
ing August  28.  Thru  Pullman  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car,  NeW  York  to  Mon- 
treat. For  further  information  call  on  or 
address  Ticket  Office,  271  and  1185  Broad- 
way. Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  1 1 85  Broadway,  New  York 

G.  A.  R.  Encampment. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  in 
New  York  and  the  adjacent  territory  by 
Grand  Army  Veterans  and  friends  to  at- 
tend the  34ih  Annual  National  Encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repubic  in 
Chicago.  A  special  train  is  to  leave 
Franklin  street,  8:50  a.  m.,  and  West  42nd 
street,  9:00  a.m.,  Sunday  morning,  August 
26,  conveying  the  commander-in-chief  and 
staff.  The  commander  will  have  a  special 
escort  from  several  New  York  Posts.  An- 
other special  feature  of  this  National 
Headquarters  train  is  that  it  will  convey 
the  Woman's  Relief  Corps.  Mrs.  General 
U.  S.  Grant  and  daughter  will  occupy  a 
special  car,  attached  to  one  of  the  sections 
of  the  special— thru  cars  to  Chicago. 
Only  I17.00  for  the  round  trip  from  New 
York  and  proportionate  lower  rates,  from 
points  up  the  state,  tickets  on  sale  at  West 
Shore  R.  R.  ticket  offices —tickets  good 
returning  until  August  31,  and  can  be  ex- 
tended until  Sejjtember  30  if  the  return 
portion  is  deposited  with  the  Joint  Agent 
not  later  than  noon  of  September  2,  and 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  50  cents. 

What  Not  to  S*y. 

Do  not  say, ''  I  oan't  eat."  Take  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parilla  and  say,  *'  I  am  hungry  all  the  time,  and 
rood  never  hurts  me. " 

Never  say  to  your  friends  that  yon  are  as  tired 
in  the  mominff  as  at  night.  If  they  happen  to  he 
sharp  they  will  tell  yon  Hood's  Sarsapanlia  cores 
that  vired  feeline.  ,     .    „ 

Do  not  say, ''  My  face  is  full  of  pimples.  *'  Yon 
are  quite  likely  to  be  told  by  some  one, ''  There's 
no  need  of  that,  for  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  cures 
pimples."  ,  ., 

It  is  improper  and  unnecessary  to  say.  My 
health  is  poor  and  my  Wood  is  bad."  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  will  give  you  good  blood,  and  good 
health  will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence. 

Rest  and  Health  for  Mother  and  ChUd. 
Mbs  WiNsiiOw'sSooTHnioSYBUP  has  been  used 
for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  hj  MILLIONS  OF 
MOTHERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN  WHILE 
TEKTHING,  WITH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  tiie  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  aU  PAIN,  CURES  WIND  COLIC,  and 
is  the  best  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  ototv  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  and 
ask  for  **  Mrs.  winslow's  Soothing  Syrnp,"  and 


Mrs.      _„ 

take  no  other  kind. 


Twenty-five  cents  a  b  ttte 


NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS. 


Applications  will  be  received  by  the  subscriber, 
at  his  office  in  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  until  August  1st, 
1900,  for  Teachers  and  Instructors  in  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  School  at  Faiardo. 

Principal,  Salary,  $1500  per  year. 

Professor  of  flatlieniaticsv  Phys- 
ics, Chemistry. 

Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Spanish 
and  English  Qrammar. 

Professor  of  Biological  Science, 
History,  Geography. 

Principal  of  Model  School. 

The  salary  of  the  above  four  teachers  will  be 
$1000  each  per  year.  It  is  required  that  all  possess 
College  orNormal  School  Diploma,  and  that  all 
are  familiar  with  the  American  School  system 
and  able  to  Speak  the  Spanish  Language. 

Instructor  In  Woodworking. 

Instructor  in  Ironworking. 

Instructor  in  Shoemaking  and 
flarness  Making. 

Instructor  in  Tailoring  and  Cut- 
ting. 

Instructor  in  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture. 

Instructress  In  Fine  Lace  Work, 
Fine  Needle  Work,  and  Hat 
Weaving. 

These  instructors  must  be  skilled  workmen, 
capable  of  doing  the  finest  work  in  their  respec- 
tive callings.  Salary  for  Instructors,  $760  gold  per 
annum. 

GEO.  Q.  QROFF, 

Acting  Ckmimissioner  (f  Edv>catiori, 

San  Juan»  P.  R. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why 
it  lasts  so.  It  wears  to 
the  thinness  of  a  wafer 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it,  aU  sorts  ef  stores  sell 
it,  especially  druggists. 


Andrews  School  Furnisbin;  Co. 

Everything  for  schools.  The  Oxford  Combina- 
tion and  Chandler  Adjustable  Desks  and  Seats. 
Blackboards,  Maps.GloDes.  Crayons,  Erasers,  etc. 
always  in  stock.  SecoBd-Hand  Pomltttre  aad 
3uppi*es  bought  and  sold.  Send  for  circulars 
and  description. 

65  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


"^Sm  au ^Hda^^  ^ ^-Bon> rej-use  e.11?^ 

ur  Advice 

Vo  use3AP©Ue:  Ibis  5.- 
solid  cdJ\e  ofscouring  soe^g. 
used  ^or  cleaning  purpose^ 
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mSURE 

IN 


THE  TRAVELERS, 


O?  HARTFORD,  CONN, 


Lifc^  Endowment^  Accident^  and 
Employees  Liability  Insurance 

of  all  forms. 

HEALTH    POLICIES — indemnity  for  Disability  Caused  by  Sickness. 

LIABILITY  I  INSURANCE — Manufacturers  and  Mechanics,  Contract- 
ors,  and  Owners  of  Buildings,  Horses,  and  Vehicles,  can  all  be  protected 
by  policies  in  The  Traveleri  Insunmce  Company. 

ASSETS*        -        -    ~~'        ^       '        ;»29*046*737.45 

L1ABIL1T1B5,  34,926,280.61   \  EXCE55,  (3  i-a  per  cent,  basis),  4,130,456.84 

CAIffS  :  6  Montlif,  Jan.  to  July,  l»00. 
In  Assets,  .......  $1,325,380.89 

Increase  In  Reserves  (both  Departments),         .  .  -  1,138,534.13 

Premiums,  Interest,  and  Rents,  6  Months,  ...    4*055,985.63 

J.  G.  BATTERSON,  Preaident. 

S.  G.  DUNHAM,  Yioe-President  H.  J.  MESSENOEB,  Actuur. 

JOHN  E.  MOBBIS,  Secretary.  E.  Y.  PBESTON,  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 


LEADING  SCHOOL  TEXTS. 

SOUTHWORTH'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

A  two-book  serieB,  in  harmony  with  modem  methods. 

SOUTHWORTH  ft  QODDARiyS  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE  ^ 

and  ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR. 

A  complete  ooarse  in  English  from  the  third  grade  to  thd  High  School 
ELLIS^  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 
One  of  the  beet.    OomprehenaiTe.    Fascinating. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  ROUND-HAND  VERTICAL  WRITING. 

Characterized  by  artistic  Excellence  and  Simplicity. 

TILDEN'S  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

For  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Business  OoUeges. 
ForfvXl  particvAarn  concemino  any  of  the  abotre  lexis  write  to 


BOSTON. 


THOMAS  R.  SHEWELL  &  CO., 

NBW  TOBK. 


CBICAOO. 


The  Fifth  Book  of 

jl  The  Graded  Literature  Deader s 

is  ready  for  distribution. 

The  Series  is  already  in  successful  use  all  over  the  United  States.  De- 
scriptive circulars  and  special  rates  for  introduction  on  application  to  the 
publishers. 

MAYNARD,  MERRILL  6  CO., 

29,  31,  33  East  19th  Street,        -        -       NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  5^  1899. 
I  have  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  examined  Nichols's  Graded  L/essons 
in  Arithmetic.  The  plan  deviates  from  the  regulation  or  long  beaten  path. 
Good  pedagogical  sense  appears  upon  nearly  every  page.  The  presentation  of 
new  topics  by  means  of  illustrative  diagrams  and  other  devices,  the  reviews  of 
previously  taught  principles  given  in  connection  with  many  of  the  exercises 
*  ♦  ♦  ♦  cannot  tail  to  recommend  the  books  to  intelligent  school  men  and 
teachers.  To  train  pupils  to  think  I  know  of  no  other  books  on  the  subject  of 
number  equal  to  those  of  the  Graded  Lesson  Series. 

Wm.  Noetlino,  Professor  Department  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  Pa. 

Copies  of  Nichols's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic— Books  11  to  Vlil— 
a  book  for  each  year — will  be  sent  for  examination  for  15  cents  each. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


THOMPSON.  BROWN  &  COMPANY,      Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

"p  EADERS  w411  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  School  Journal  when  com- 
•*■       municating  with  advertisers. 


GRAMMAR 


McHXMBT'S 

PBAoncAXi  Lessons 
AND  Exercises  in 

Mailing  Price,  60  cts. 

This  is  a  teohnical  grammar,  by  a  practioal 
teacher,  intended  for  seventh  and  eighth  gradea 
of  the  common  schools. 

It  contains  ample  exercises  in  illustrative  and 
oonstmctive  work  to  give  pupils  a  knowledge  of 
correct  forms  and  leadthem  into  habits  of  correct 
usage. 

It  gives  "  cautions  "  respecting  some  incorrect 
exj;>reflaions  that  are  frequently  heard  but  con- 
taiivi  no  exerci86«  tn/a/se  i*yfMa%. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS, 

LAKESIDE   '-'liSS;''^ 

Oauits  ^*  which  will  cultivate  the  ear  for  the 
music  of  verse,  and  will  sdmulcue  t/tt  fmoiriii- 
otion:' 

Mailing  Price 

Book  I— Fabler  and  Rhymes,    -       -  Cloth,  30  cts. 

Book  n— Polk-Story  and  Verse,      .       ''     40  cts. 

Bookin— Myths  of  Old  Qreccv,       .       ''     46  cts. 

-Large  tMV^y  superb  iUwitrcUions. 


THX  WORDS  OF 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

A  supplementary  reader.     270  pages;  cloth; 
illustrated.   Mailing  price,  65  cents. 


Western  Publishing  House, 

CHICAGO. 


THE  low  TO  TEICH"  SERIES. 

A  library  of  the  beet  modem  methods.  Uniform 
in  size,  style  and  binding  7^  x  6H  inches  in  siae. 
Flexible  cloth  covers,  very  durable,  with  hand- 
some stamp.   The  folJowmg  are  now  ready - 

NO. 

l—Eeilogg'B  How  to  Manage  Bnsy  Work  •  0.98 
2-Eellogg'B  How  to  Teach  Botany  -    .95 

8 -Latter's  How  to  Teach  Paper  folding  -  .95 
4 -Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Beading  -  -  .95 
6— Kellogg'B  How  to  Make  Charts  -  -  .95 
6— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Minerals  -  -  .95 
7— Payne^s  How  to  Teach  Birds  -  -  .  .95 
»— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds  and  Beetles  .95 
Q— Eeilogg'8  How  to  Teach  Fractions  -  .95 
10— How  to  Teach  Clay  Modeling  ...  .95 
U—Seeley'sHow  to  Teach  ramary  Arithmetic. 9  5 

Write  us  for  spedal  terms  for  the  set  on  the  In- 
stallment plan  of  payment.  An  agent  wanted  in 
every  town— a  set  can  be  sold  to  every  teacher. 

EL  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.9t]iSL,H.T. 
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RECENT   PUBLICATIONS 


THE  MOTHER  TONOUE 

Studies  IN  F^NGLisH  Language  andGrawmar.  ByGEOROE 
LvMAN  KiTTREDGK  and  Sarah  Louise  Arnold.  Book  1., 
Les?onsin  Speaking:,  Reading,  and  Writing  English.  Price, 
4S  cents.  Book  IL,  An  Elementary  English  Grammar. 
Price,  60  cents. 

"  It  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  our  study  of  English  prramiuar.— 
Cecil  F.  P.  13anckoit,  trif,oi  l*uiUips  Acmiemu^  An(lviei\  Mdi-s. 

There  is  uo  other  serie.s,  Rofaras  I  know,  which  combines  scholar- 
ship and  adaptation  to  tbeneedaof  chiMren  so  satisfactorily  as  this 
series.  The  use  of  these  books  in  oar  public  schools  will  bring  about 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  teaching  ol  elementary  English. - 
Ai.BEBT  Leonard,  i're^idcni  or.  Mictiiuan  State  Aormai  itcffoU; 
rtcenliu  l*rujeif8"r<f  Fedaijogy,  Sytacuse  UniveTKiti'.  . 

MYERS'  ROME  i  ITS  RISE  AND  FALL 

A  comprehensive  history  of  Rome,  by  Professor  P.  V.  N. 
Myers,  written  in  his  picturesque  style  and  possessing  all 
the  scholarly  excellences  of  his  other  histortes.    Price, $1.25 

THE  CHRIST  Of=  CYNEWULF 

.  A  Poem  in  Three  Parts  :  The  Advent,  the  Ascension,  and 
the  Last  Judgment.  Edited  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor 
of  English  Language  aud  Literature  in  Yale  University. 
Price,  $1.50.  (J'ol.  /.,  Aldion  Series  oj  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Middle  English  Poetry,) 

The  text  is  based  upon  the  manuscript  readings  of  Gol- 
lancz  and  of  Assmann  (in  the  Wulcker-Grein  Bibliothek),  All 
the  principal  variants  of  the  different  editors  ate  given  in 
the  foot  notes. 

THE  CHRIST  OF  CYNEWULF 

Translated  into  English  Prose  by  Charles  Huntington 
Whitman,  Fellow  in  English  of  Yate  University.    Price,  40c. 

This  translation  is  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
Professor  Albert  8.  Cook's  edition  of  the  *'Christ,"  ^o  which 
it  closely  conforms  in  readings  and  punctuation. 


SECOND  YEAR  LATIN  BOOK 

Edited  by  Greenough,D'Ooge  and  Daniell.  Price, $1.25. 
This  book  presents,  first,  a  carefully  graded  course  in  easy 
Latin  as  a  preparation  for  Cresar,  followed  by  a  selected 
course  of  reading  taken  from  the  seven  books  of  the  Gallic 
war  in  place  of  the  first  four  books  in  their  entirety. 

BROWN'S  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  THE  LABORATORY 

By  Bertha  M.  Brown,  Instructor  in  Biology  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  Hyannis,  Mass.    Price,  75  cts. 

The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  exercises  illustrating  the 
structure  and  uses  of  the  different  organs  of  the  human 
body.  The  experiments  call  for  no  expensive  apparatus, 
only  such  as  would  be  found  in  any  good  chemical  or  physi- 
cal laboratory. 

BEMAN  &  SMITH'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGEBRA 

By  WoosTER  Woodruff  Beman,  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  David  Eugene 
Smith,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Brockport, 
N.Y.    Price,  $1.12. 

This  work  aims  to  cover  the  subject  of  elementary  algebra 
as  given  in  the  high  school,  academy,  and  normal  school, in 
guch  away  as  thoroughly  to  fit  the  student  for  his  college 
course  in  mathematics. 

BEMAN  &  SMITH'S  NEW  GEOMETRY  Price,  $i2b 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  eariier  edition,  retaining  its 
suggestive  character  and  original  treatment,  but  presenting 
the  matter  more  simply. 

WENTWORTH'S  GEOMETRY,  Revised.     Price,  $1.25 

The  revision  of  this  book  is  a  definite  improvement.  The 
original  exercises  are  new  and  carefully  graded,  and  the 
figures  in  solid  geometry  give  the  pupil  just  enough  assis- 
tance.    Its  treatment  of  the  Theory  of  Limits  js  unexcelled. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

BOSTON      NEW  YORK      CHICAGO     SAN  FRANaSCO      ATLANTA      DALLAS      COLUMBUS      LONDON 


Adopted  In  ooeT  350  Fublk  and  Prhatc 
Secondary  Schools* 


COMPOSITION 
AND  RHETORIC 

FOR  SCHOOLS- 

Bv  RoEKHT  Hebrick.  A,  B.,  Aflsisfant  Profeswr  of  Enelii^h; 

and  Lindsay  ToTtu  iJAjiofit  A,  B  .  Injitruclor  ii:i  Eiigli&h  ; 

Bijth  i^f  thulTni verity  at  Chicago* 

Paht  r.— Ttie  authors  have  here  provided  a  course  f<jr  con* 
MirtictJTtj  wurk  iu  which  iht)  critical  i*Kio  of  ttaeliin|:  is 
fluh^irdinate^i  to  tbo  con^Jruktivu,  i^tiujsjjativft  f,idc  iind  by 
whu^h  th a  pupil  Li  eucE^orat^tHl  to  write  irtA^'  and  to  ft  mi 
hrthitfl  of  tti'siiL^iilaiid  uf  luventiuii  bi*f<jre  hift  exifret*sioii  is 
miniU*?ly  cTitiLihttci. 

Paut  11— The  pupi)  here  studjepthe  laifp  that  leovem  wriHiiff 
QTul  nit?  ?it!i,t3iijirilR  nl  ihun]  IJpe,  vi/.:  Pfi^fi<,-rit,  XationjiJ  and 
liHlHitiiUfle  l.'Wo ;  ]iarbariH.mH  and  Illlp^>IJ^[Hle^4;  U\^  iijHii  of 
'*f^hllll  "  and  '"  will,'^  ''  r^huuld  "  and  "  mni!d,"  and  ifl  given 
cot>MUS  iUn^itrativy  ^Tiainisks  aud  uxerciscs. 

Pabt  III  —Tliirti»art  in  dt' voted  totht^fllHt^disubietHsflnf  DifT!j>^e- 
ne-iH,  fAmril'>iry,  Htsdaiidttrii^'y,  Verbosity,  etc.,  iilusliated 
by  a  variety  01  btil|>tul  exenist^fl. 

Paut  tV— Certain  principlt^w  iimlerUB  th>^  proper  conist  ruction 
of  both  the  i*icntL*ncc  and  tlm  i>aratimpht  and  the  frutb^jru 
hrtve  b©t  furLh  thest^  laws  fuUy  in  thm  part  of  th^  botik. 

Pau  r  V.^ThestTactui'oof  the  whol*?eompoiiitionitinoT¥  wtudif  d 
uuder  tL«  topics  of  Sumiimrit^pH  DuHcriptive.  ^lut'*tiv*J, 
E3Lpo3itory  and  Aryinmeutntivf'  writing,  etc. 

CLOTH,  4V6  FAG£3*  PRICE,  51 -M- 
Tcachf.rjfv^fif}  fie^iir  b^  cjrdmiw*;  tttlat  htok  wdh  ft  x^jj-w  U>  o*(t)/;-- 


SCOTT,  FORESMAN  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,        -         CHICAGO. 


f  H^i— H*»^H*—H^^H  11  H  11  11  III!  I      » 

j  WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS 

I  Make  a  specialty  of  Modern  Labor-Saving 

1  BOOKKEEPING 

I  '    AND   OTHER 


I 


COMMERCIAL       ! 
PUBLICATIONS  { 

for  use  in  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  GRADED      | 
AND  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS.  | 


J  Among  the  most  popular  of  these  works  are  the  follow]  ng 

I  OflSce  Routine  and  Bookkeeping 

^  "  New  Introductive  Bookkeeping 

1  New  Complete  Bookkeeping 

I  Practice  System  of  Business  Training  and 

r  Bookkeeping 

'  '  First  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping 

I  Business  Arithmetic 

I  Business  Law 

Descriptive  Economics 


I 
I 

t 

±  PUBLISHERS,                                                                       ± 

I  FEWT0RK,II25B»dw'y.   •ROCHESTER.  H.T.,  134  South  At.       j 

i  CHICAGO— 334  PearDorn  St.                                   z 


Specimen  pages  and  complete  catalogue  sent  to  any  teacher 
or  Bt  hool  ofticer. 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS;  j 
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SCRIBNER'S  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS. 


ELEriENTARY  PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

An  Outline  of  Physiography.  By  Jacques  W. 
Redway,  F.R.G.S.  Fully  illustrated  and  con- 
taining^ numerous  maps,  charts  and  diagrams. 
i2mo,  $1.25,  net.  ,       ^ 

The  author  is  probably  tho  best  known  authority  upon  tbit»  eubjoet 
in  the  country  t-o-day.  As  the  author  of  tho  new  '*  !^atural  B<hool 
Geosrraphiea."  he  has  won  recoy^jiition  f<jr  his  ability  in  pre8<^ntinj? 
this  suhjt?ct  to  youujj  stu-Jentd.  Tho  b(»ok  i.4  designed  for  uae  in  High 
Schools  and  preparatory  schools,  and  promises  to  displace  the  pres- 
ent text-books  on  the  subject.  The  intimate  relationfi  between  Oeol- 
ogy  and  Physical  ^Geography  are  made  prominent,  while  special 
attention  is  Ki^en  to  pheinomena  which  may  reaaily  be  observed  and 
practically  studied  by  tJtudents. 


A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF 
EUROPE. 

300-1900.      By  Oliver  J.  Thatcher,   Associate^ 
Professor  of   History,    University   of   Chicago, 
and  Ferdinand  Schwill,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History,  University  of  Chicago.     With  many 
maps,  chronological  tables,  etc.  i2mo,  $1.50,  w/. 

The  great  Buccess  which  thet»e  two  authors  have  attained  in  their 
two  standard  text-books  for  collctre  une,  ''  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Age,"  and  "  Modern  Europe,"  is  suftieient  pfuai'antee  that  this  new 
book,  prepared  exprt^yj^ly  ior  Ili^'h  Schools,  will  meet  with  the  great- 
est favor.  Tho  method  of  treatment  follows  closely  tiiat  of  the  earlier 
books,  but  is  made  more  elementary.  '1  he  period  covered  is  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Barbarian^^  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  end  of 
tho  niueteenth  century. 


COMENIUS  AND  THE  BEGINNING  OF  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM. 

By  Will  S.  Monroe,   A.B.,   Professor  of  Psychology  and  the  History  of  Education   in   the   State 
Normal  School  at  Westficld,  Mass.     (The  Great  Educators  Scries.)     12 mo.     $1.00. 

Professor  Monroe  has  tracoil  the  jorreat  reform  movement  in  education  from  its  inception  in  the  sixteenth  century  through  Comenius 
down  to  our  own  day.  Althouj^h  Comonins  is  ma  le  the  central  hu'ure  of  tho  book,  the  author  svurveys  the  stnte  of  education  in  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  indicates  thein'Ji^ence  of  other  reionners  on  the  Mora^^an  reloruier,  and  in  turn  tracts  hi.s  ii  tint  nee  en  the  subRcquent 
educational  reformers,  notably  li<ju.S5eau,  PeHtaiozzi,  Eroebel,  and  Herbart. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 


NEW  YORK 

and   CHICAGO. 


COMMERCIAL  AND 

INDUSTRIAL  BOOKKEEPING 

FOR  GRAMM.^R  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


F>i  The  Inductive  Set  supplies  6  to  9  months*  work  and  gives  a 
complete  training  in  the  preparation  and  use  oi  Business  Papers 
and  Business  Forms,  and  their  record  in  books  of  account  ^11 
the  transactions  arc  recorded  from  business  papers,  and  not  from 
printed  Memoranda.  The  Cash-book,  Sales-book,  Journal, 
Ledger,  Statement-book,  Bill-books,  and  Check-book  are  used 
in  writing  up  the  set.  Adopted  this  fall  in  hundreds  of  schools 
in  every  State  and  Territory. 

Sample  sheets  and  full  information  sent  to  teachers.     Cost, 
very  low. 


SADLER  S  COMMERCIAL  AKD  ESSESTIALS  OF  ARITHMETICS 

are  standard. 

RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW, 
ENGLISH  CORRESPONDENCE.    By  w.  w.  earnest. 
LISTER'S  WRITING  LESSONS,  •   . 

BILLING'S  SYNTHETIC  SHORTHAND,  GRAHAM-PITMANIC, 
NEW  METHOD  SPELLER, 

are  all  widely-used  books  of  distinctive  merit. 


Full  particulars,  Catalogue,  and  Price  List  sent  to  Teachers 
and  School  Officers  only. 

Depositories:  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  lead- 
ing cities.    Correspondence  solicited. 


SADXER-ROWE  CO.,  JfflffiSMa 


i^ls^  Columbia 

America'^  Favorite 
School  Desk 


Used  by  all  the  principal  schools  in  the  land — 
endorsed  by  all  the  leading  educators  and  boards 
of  education.  Made  of  selected  oak  and  the  best 
quality  of  iron  obtainable.  Simple  in  construc- 
tion, designed  to  please,  made  for  comfort  and 
durability.  The  Columbia  is  the  most  advanced 
and  perfect  school  desk  before  the  public.  We . 
will  be  ghd  to  send  full  descriptive  printed  matter 
on  application.  If  you  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  school  furniture  and  desire  complete  satisfaction 

Buy  the  Columbia 


MADE  AT 


PIQUA  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS 

Office :  109  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


_  rrr.rt.ivr 

iialt  Lak<i  City. 


A/rt  2  1942 

THE 


School  Journal 

•N  EWYORKANDCHICAGO- 


VQLUMB  LXI.,  No.  6. 
$3.00  A  YEAR.  6  CENTS  A  COPY. 


AUGUST  35,  ipoo. 


<i  B.  9th  8t«  H&w  Ymk. 
>67  WabMh  At..  Chicago,  III 


New  Text  "Books 


.35 
.60 


HomBrooK'a  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  -  $0.65 
Harvey'a  Language  Leaaons  -       .       -       . 

New  School  Grammar        .... 

Shaw^'a  People  of  Other  Landa    •       -       -  -  .30 

Diacoverers  and  Ejcplorera     -       -       -  -  •JS 

Krout'a  Alice'a  Viait  to  the  Hawaiian  lalanda  .45 

Martlwictl  and  Smith'a  The  True*' Citixen  -  .60 


Steele'a  Popular  Aatrono my  (Revised)  -              -  |i.oo 

South^vicK'a  Stepa  to  Oratory                              -  i.oo 

Hoadley'a  Brief  Courae  in  General  Phyaica-  1.20 

Macy  and   Norria'a    Phyaiology  for  High 

Schools 1. 10 

Hew^ea'a  Anatomy,  Phyaiology,  and  Hygiene 

for  High  Schoola    -       •       •               •       -  1.00 

Schania'a  Der  Aaaiatent .35 

Prehn'a  Joumaliatic  Gern^an       -       -       -       -  .50 


Cc/$£s  sent  ^  postpaid^  on  receipt  of  price, 
special  terms  on  introduction 

AMERICAN  a  BOOK  a  COMPANY 

New  York         Cincinnati         Chicago         Boston 


Jieto  \7oltifne  in 


Longmans'  English  Classics 

SHAKSPERE'S  JULIUS  C^SAR.  Edited,  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  George  C.  D.  Odell,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Rhetoric 
and  English  Composition  in  Columbia  University.  With  Portrait. 
Cloth,  50  cents ;  Boards,  40  cents. 


Books  Prescribed  for  the  igoi  Examinations 
FOR  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE 

BURKB'S  SPBBCH  ON  CONCIUAT.ON  ^  ITH  AMERICA  Edited,  with  Introdnc- 
iion  and  notes,  by  Albsbt  S.  Cook,  Ph.D.,  L.H  D.,  Professor  of  the  English 
Lftngiiage  and  Literature  in  Yale  University.  With  portrait  of  Burke.  Cloth, 
6C  centa ;  Boards,  85  cents. 

MACAULAY'5  ESSAYS  ON  MILTON  AND  ADDISON.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  JTaxbs  GBBENiiSAV  Gbo0WBLL,  A.B.,  Head  Master  of  the 
firearley  School,  New  York.  With  Portrait.  Cloth,  flO  cents ;  Boards,  60  cents. 

8IIAK8PERB'5  MACBETH.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  John 
Matthews  MANZiT,  Ph.D. ,  Professsor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
With  Portrait.    Cloth,  50  cents.;  Boards,  40  cents 

MlLTON*S  LYCIDA5.  COHUS,  L' ALLEGRO.  AND  IL  PEN5EROSO.^  Edited  with 
Introductions  and  Notes,  by  WnJLiAX  P.  Tebrt,  A  M.,  Professor  of  English 
in  Barnard  College.  With  Portrait  of  Milton.  Cloth,  00  cents ;  Boards,  60 
cents. 


Theprtces  named  in  this  list  are  retail.  Special  terms 
for  class  introduction^  and  discounts  for  regular  sup- 
plies  will  be  furnished  to  any  teacher  upon  request. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO, 

91  and  93  Fifth  ^^enue.  ffttv  >^orJ(. 


A  FEW  OF  OUR  NOTABLE  NEW  BOOKS. 


# 

li 
-1: 
1: 

;: 


FOR  THE 

U&E  OP  SCHOOLS 


{ 


AN  ENGLISH  QRAMMAR. 

By  Javrb  M^  Milne  1'h.D.    S^  pp.    Intro,  price,  7S  centa. 

A  practiml  dev^oloDtneat  of  the  etssentiak  of  grammar  br  the  indtn^tive 
method  ■  tHaftLratedby  choice  selections  from  our  be»t  aotnorA. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ETHICS 

By  Nqab  K  Davibh  Ph  D.  LL  D. ,  Profefiflor  of  Morfl!  Philosophy  in 
the  V  ni  v  eriflit>*  of  V  irg  Id  i  a .    aoS  yp.    In  tro,  price,  1 1  80. 

A  well*TOunded  scheme  of  philo^ophrt,  logiuallj'  developed  from  flrtit 
priQcipleSi  with  numerous  practical  apiilicationH,  For  higb  M^hoolii  and 
colleges, 

ELEMENTARY  ETHICS 

By  Noah  K.  Davib.    1»  pp.     Intro,  price,  *t .  a>. 

An  abridtre*!  edition  of  the  *  ElementR  of  Ethics  *'  for  high  and  pre- 
paratory Bcboobf  containing  ailtbe  tcxt>  without  notes. 

AHfiRICAN  INVENTIONS"*  INVENTORS 

By  W,  A.  MowBT,  Ph.D..  and  A.  M.  MowaT.    i9X  pp, 
i^t  11  LuKtr Atinnfl.    I  ntru  prieo ,  4^"^  ce  □  t  a. 

A  graphic  revelation  of  the  wonderful  improvementfl  related  to  best, 
ight,  food,  clothing,  travel  and  letters., 


THE  NEW  COnPLETE  ARITHMETIC 

13 J  Datid  M.  SxuflKWia^  M.S..  and  Robkrt  F.  AitUKHao^,  A  M,, 

Intftrnctort)  in  Mathematics,  State  Normal  i^chool.  West  Chaster .  Fa. 

437  pp     Intro  price,  90  centi. 

A  complete  treatise  for  high  and  normal  achoolsand  soadomiep,  contaiti- 
ing,  besides  tbe  oiual  featuree,  a  broad  treatment  of  busirtosa  papersr 
ineumnce.  menBiiration*  etc, 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

By  Elua  M.  PiaacK,  Superriaor  of  Trimary  Bcbools,  ProridoDce  B  1 
ifl<)  pp.    Intro,  price,  OA  eenti. 

A  deligbtfnl  firat  book  for  beginners^  treating  nnmbeTB  np  to  twenty, 

THE  ELEHENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

By  E1.1.A  M.  PiiRCi-    For  the  Third  lirade.     liU  pp.    Iutt\K  price.  36 cents. 

Covers  all  the  fandamenta,l  facta  atid  proceaeea  through  nnmbortt  to 
one  bnndred. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  EXPERI^E^TAL  CH^MI^TRV*    By  JoHif  B  Eksley. 
HASTE R5  OF  OUR  UTBRATURS,    By  Br Araui-  U.  Biaioht. 


BOSTON 


SILVER,   BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

29-33  Eut  19th  Street,  NELW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 
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INSURE 

IN 


THE  TRAVELERS, 

O?  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Life,  Endowment,  Accident,  and  «  owes#. 
Employer's  Liability  Insurance       i  f^^^^,  • 

of  all  forms. 

HEALTH   POLICIES — indemnity  for  Disability  Caused  by  Sickness, 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE — Manufacturers  and  Mechanics,  Contract 
ors,  and  Owners  of  Buildings,  Horses,  and  Vehicles,  can  all  be  protected 
by  policies  in  The  Traveler!  imuraiice  Company. 

ASSETS^        -        .    ~~'        ::        ^        329,046,737.45 

L1ABILIT1B5,  a4,936,a8o.6i  |  EXCE55,  (3  i-a  per  cent,  basis),  4,120,456.84 

CAIffS  :  6  KoAtUt  Jtm.  to  Jaly,  l»00. 
^1,225*380.89 


In  Assets,  .... 

Increase  in  Reserves  (both  Departments), 
Premlams,  Interest,  and  Rents,  6  Months, 


1*138,524.12 
-    4*055*985.62 

J.  G.  BATTER80N,  President. 

8.  G.  DUNHAM,  Yioe-President  H.  J.  HESSENGEB,  Aotuary. 

JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  Becretary.  E.  V.  PRESTON,  Supt.  of  Agencies. 


3:   PERFECTION  WRITING  CRAYON  N9  312   '  m 


For  School  Crayons  of  all  kinds  we  have  THE  BEST. 
We  are  now  offerins  something  new— 


tbe  Perfecnon  Scbool  €rayon 


These  crayons  are  put  up  either  for  paper  or  blackboard 
nee.  The  inserted  cat  represents  how  the  package  loeks. 
They  are  of  the^  yery  best  quality  made,  satisfaction 
gaaranteed  jHiis  CTayon,  for  writing  pnrpoeesas  espe- 
^Uy  adapted  for  the  pnmMy  school  and  the  Vertioal 
Hand  Writing  System.  Cor  Wax  Crayons  are  put  up  in 
OTOM  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colors,    write  for  samples 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 
609-617  Eastern  Avenue,  LYNN,  MASS. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

528  Afcb  Sheet,  Phflade^hh. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Sole  Agents  for  DreyerhoiTs  Saxon  Wl^&t  Papers 


Gompletfl 

Laboratory 

Ontflts. 


Fall  Oatalogaes  famished  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


ESTABUSHEO  tBOI. 

EiriER  &  AliEND, 

305-2II    Third  Ave., 
NEW  YORK. 

Everything  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  lo 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


■TRANSLATIONS 


H AMfiLTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Good  type-Well  Printed-Pine  Pftper— Half- 

Leather  Ending— Cloth  Sidefr-Frice  Reduced 

to  $1.60,  postpaid.    Send  for  sample  pages. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Copyright  Introductions-New  Type- 
Good  Paper— Well  Bound— Conyenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  60  cents  each. 


^^'sSS^^^^  }  David  McKay,  PubliAef,  1022  Market  St,  PMadelpIiia* 


Educational  Foundationsti^ 


for  1899-1900  will  provide  courses  of  Reading  for  Teachers' 
Reading  Circles,  Educational  Clubs,  Teachers'  Meetings 
and  for  individual  study.  Its  field  will  be  broadened  and  it 
will  provide  courses  in 


PEDAGOGY 


GENERAL    CULTURE 


For  the  last  year  in  the  century  the  course  will  cover 

i9TM   CENTURY   REOAQOQY  jqth    OENTURY    HISTORY 

19th    OENTURY   LITERATURE 

Those  two  great  books,  Hughes' "  Mistakes  in  Teaching,"  and  Hughes' «  How  to 
Keep  Order,'  will  be  published  complete  m  one  number.  For  terms  and  sampler,  address 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  Bast  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


For  School  Supplies 

in  the  line  of 

Jliiim  m  DrafPiNg  iDdteriaU 

apply  to 
F.  WEBELK  6  CO..  ManTrs, 

1138  Ch«staat  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA . 


TO  PUBLISHERS  AND  DEALERS 
IN  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES: 

A  fire  haying  destroyed  all  the  property  of  the 
Department  oz  Education  of  Porto  Bico,  publiah- 
ers  and  dealm  in  School  SupplieB  are  requested 
to  send  samples  of  each  books  and  material  as 
they  think  wiU  be  of  yalue  in  the  Island. 

GEO.  G.  GBOPP, 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Porto  Bico. 


IMTO^TArfT. 

TEACHERS,  TAKE  NOTICE. 


All  the  applications  on  file  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Porto  Bico  for  positions  in 
the  schools  of  this  Island  were  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  morning  of  July  1.  A  few  teachers  with  a 
fluent  command  of  the  Spanish  language  are 
desired.  Such  as  haye  been  in  communication 
with  this  Department  are  requested  to  make 
new  applications.        OGO.  a.  QROPP. 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Education. 


All  Styles 

All  Stationers. 


A  pointed  criticism,  if  necessary,  should  be  made  with  the  two  points  of  an 

E^terbrooK  Pen  -^s^ga 

The  point  of  this  is  that  these  pens  are  perfect  in  finish  and  in  every  respect. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  ^i^>ViiStS,Vj! 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS'  C(M)IOATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

Established  17  years,      |29  Attdttorium  BuHdinj,  Chici^o.       PosiUons  FilUd,  4,000. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


8X9D  TO  AJKY  OF  THSBC  ADDS 


I  voB  Aoorci  MAirnAZi,  fbsb. 


4  JUhbnrtonFl.,  Boston,  Mms.,  8?m  Wabash  At.  JlSuoago.Dt  IM Fifth  At., New Tork  Oity,  N.Y. 
Sft  Klpff  St.  West,  Toronto,  Can.  730  Cooper  Bias. , BenTer.  Colo.  4M  Oarrott  Bldg  .  San  Franoifloo.  OaL 
1606 Pa,  ATe.,  Washington, D.  G.  414  Centnry  Bldg., Minneapolis.  &»StimsonB1k.,Loe Angeles, GaL 


kRLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Manager.  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


RT  } 
S'    \ 


Established  fourteen  years.  Largest  and  best 
known  Agency  in  the  West  Yacanoies  for  Sep- 
tember in  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academies. 
High  Schools,  Public  Schools,  eta  Prompt 
serrioe  guaranteed.  Manual  of  OOpageft free. 
0.  J.  ALBEBTTManager. 


CENTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  B.  14th  St.,  New  Yerk 


Oldest  and  best  knowmlB  U.S.    Est.  1855 


»xjx>x>k;in  >^AOA.i^oiJffl»e 


ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Buteau. 

H.  5.  KELLOQO,  Manager,  61  Bast  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


ESTABUSHSD  TEE  TEABS. 
Telefhoae  lo.  1493- IS tk  St. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN  "^  s"*""'-  ^"p"^- 

*^^*^^  *^  »^Am>,^  AAAm.  A  a^Ai  ^  SCBEEMEEBOEE  h  CO., 

*~^""""""'^—~"~--"— "^"— '"-"  2   Bast  Utk  street, 


SEND  FOB  OATALOGUE. 


lew  York. 


Five-Cent  -  Nature  -  Readers. 

WWn  haTO  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  books  for  Supplementary  Beading  on  Nature 
UE  subjects  at  5  ceau  per  oepy  or  eO  cento  a  doaen.  Each  contains  about  thirty-two  pages 
J^  nicely  illustrated  and  charmingly  written  They  will  make  delightful  reading  and  can 
be  supplied  to  a  class  for  a  Tery  small  sum.  Nine  numbers  are  now  ready— all  for  the  second  and 
third  gradee-^as  follows  * 

No.  z— PUSSY  WILLOW  AND  WAKE-ROBIN. 

No.  a— THB  SPRING  BEAUTY  AND  THE  ANEMONE. 
No.  3— THE  SQUIRREL  AND  HIS  HOME. 
No.  4— BITTERCRESS  AND  ROSES. 
No.  5— THE  STORY  OF  A  BEEHIVE. 

No.  6.— THE  GOLDEN-ROD  AND  ASTER. 
No.  7.— STORIES  ABOUT  BIRDS. 
No.  8.~GHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

No.  9.— HIAWATHA  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 

No.  zo.— JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  superintendents  and  principals  who  desire  to  inTestigate  the 
series  with  reference  to  their  work. 

(OUier  NunOiw  art  in  prtparafimi  for  First,  SeeoiKf,  and  Third  Header  Qradett,) 


B.  L.  KBLLOaO  &  CO.,  Educational  PuhUshtn.  61  East  9tli  St.,  N.  Y. 


U  O I    D  fia     CC\  D  ^^  ^^^  name  of  a  catalog  fully  describing  about  400 

ll  Cr  Lf  1    ^     r  \J  Iv  of  the  best  teachers'  books  on  method?  oiteaching  all 

ip^r^  A  r^umw^r\/w  subjects,  on  pedagogy;  Question  books;  school  en- 

I  r^ACLrlr^l^^  tertainment  books;  blackDoard  stencils;  in  fact  all 

■  E^r^v^t  EE^iXeN^  teachere'  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 

B.  L.  KBLLOGG  Sl  CO.,  Bduoatlonal  Publishers,  61    B    Qth  St..  New  York. 


AMEEfCAE  AED  VOEEIOE 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introduces  to  Colleges,  Schools,  and  FamiUes, 
Superior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
Tutors,  and  Ooremesses,  f or  CTcry  Depart- 
ment of  Instruction:  BeconmieMS  Good 
Schools  to  ParentSw   Gall  on  or  address 

Mb&  M.  J.  Yomro-Fuxaox, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers'  Agency, 

n  Unoir  Squabi,  New  Yobe. 

Tff  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Becommends  ooUe 


Liege  and  normal  graduates, 
■pecuuuu,  ana  other  teachers  to  colleges, 
schools,  and  families.  AdTises  parents  about 
schools. 


WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Atxmvs,  N«w  Yokk. 

INTERSTATE 

TBACHBR5'  ASSOCIATION. 

Professors,  Principals,  Kindergartners,  Grade 
and  Special  Teachers  furnished  to  Gollefres, 
Schools,  and  Families.  Haboabxt  M.  Pbhtlavd, 
Manager,  640  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Ohicaga 


{gj«y'y  SPANISH— Witkeat a  1 

''PITMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SPANISH  ORArUlAR, 
AND  CONVBRSATION." 

The  latest  and  most  successful  method,  giyes 
imitafsd  pronimoiation,andeopt(jiiii  vocabularies. 
107  pages,  paper  boards,  40c.;  cloth.  Mo.,  postpaid. 

ISAAC  PIIMAE  it  80E8,  33  UnieB  S«  ,  E  Y. 
PMbli  hera  of  the  '^Complete  PhonogfupMe  Inttruator," 


T 


E  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   and 

the  DR.  SAVAGE  GYMNASIUM 

will  open  their  Eleyenth  Season  Sep- 
tember IS.  For  men  and  women  desiring  to  be- 
come teachers  or  wishing  to  take  ezeroise  for 
physical  development  or  health. 

For  circulars  address 

B  AEKEB,  308  West  59tk  Street  Eew  York  City. 


SCHOOL  BELLS 

Purest  copper  and  tin  only, 
i«cSSAEE  BELL  FOVEBEY 


IJNfVlBlKSITY 

and  COIXBOK 

BBIXS. 

Terms,  etc.,  free. 
.    Baltimore.  Md 


spiiRiNii's  iTiUTiG  mm 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


[Omipbell 
_€3iampion 


No. 
t  Indian  Clubs  and  Dumb  Bells. 

6  How  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis.   By  C ^ 

99  Exercises  with  PuUey  Weights,    a.  S.  Ander- 
son. 
78  Physical  Training  Simplified.  No  Apparatus. 
88  How  to  Train  Properly. 
84  The  Care  of  the  Body. 
91  Warman's  Indian  Club  Exercises. 
101  Official  Croquet  Guide. 
10<  Ground  Tumbling. 
104  "nie  Grading  of  G&mnasfcic  Exercises. 
106  Bnles  for  Basket  B«iU  for  Women. 

Price,  lo  cts  per  copy,  postpaid 

A.  Q.  SPALDINO  &  BROS. 

NEW  YOBK.   CHICAGO.   DENYE& 


CENTRAL  ••  CORRESPONDENCE 

rOl  1  FriF  We  Teach  by  MaU.  Six  Courses 
Vr\/LLL.U1..  Only, viz :8omal  enrse,$4.50; 
School  Coarse.  $4.50;  nook  EeepUg  Coarse,  $7.00; 
Zoolory.  $S.Ou;  B«iianj,  $S.OO;  Pkiloeopky* 
$5  00  Don't  yon  need  one  or  more  of  these 
Courses?  DIPLOMAS  GBANTED.  All  courses 
are  for  a  term  of  8  weeks.  We  furnish  all  neces- 
sary books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

iCOTT  BTTSE.  Pros.  C.  C.  C,  Palmyra.  Ul. 


liI^DEBOARTBN   ^ORMALDEPT. 
BTniC\L  CVLTITBE  SCHOOlS. 

109  W  R4th  Street    Two  years' course. 
Opens  Oct.  ist.    Circular  sent  on  application. 


MH- 


II II  ■ 


»HfH 


When  you  purchase  a  ticket  over  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 

Railway  your  investment  covers  the  best  in  travel  that  can  be  bought. 

"Book  of  Trains"  tells  about  it;  sent  free  anywhere. 


A.  J.  SMITH.  G.  P.  &  T.  A, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MN« 


•%m^ 


MfM 


mHH* 


MM« 


MM« 


MH« 


MM« 


MfH« 


mm* 


MH- 
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i PRANG  ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING  BOOKS 


The  great  success  of  the  year. 

More  popular  every  month. 

Write  for  circular  showing  new  adoptions  for  1900. 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


JOSEPH  GILLOn'S  STEEL  PENS 

THE  STANDARD  PKN8  OF  THE  WORLD 

FOR  8CHOOI,  WORK  OP  AU  SORTS : 

804  E.  F.,  404,  808,  601  E.  F.,  851,  and  1047  (MULTISCSm). 

POR  THS  MODERN  VERTICAL  WRITING : 

1045  nrEBTICULAB)«  1046  (TERTI6RAPH)  and  1047  (MULHSCRIFI). 
AlBO  the  latest  namber»»1065, 1066, 1067. 

MOST  DURABLE.      MOST  ECONOMIC. 

Aoo«I«FKtad  progro—  is  a  saTliiff  of  time ;  Oillott^  Tmnm  pay  fior 
thamaelTes  by  th*  time  they  ■»▼•• 

Joseph  Gili^ott  &  Sons,  91  John  Street,  New  York. 


A  First-Class 


FLY'S 
FOOT 

OM  of  the  thoos*i)d» 
ofiotercMiiixaDd 
iBttractive  lhinc» 
which  nay  b« 
cumincdhyany 
OM  with  thia 


llagnihca  i8o  diaaictrn  C3i.4W  ttaesK 


MICROSCOPE 

AndjOutfit  for  Work  for 

$16.22 


Just  the  Thins  ior  Winter  Evenings 
as  well  as  Simimer  Afternoons 

An  fnexhansUbk  mine  of  amuaement  and 
informaiioii  for  voung  and  old.  Easy  to  use. 
Perfect  optical  'resvlu.  "  One  may  use  the 
microscope  a  lifeline  and  never  look  at  the 
same  thing  twice." 

Outfit  consists  of  microscope  as  shown, 
twelve  prepaured  objects,  such  as  fly's  whig. 
foot  of  insect,  etc..  hook  describing  and  illus* 
irating  i^odo  common  microscopic  obiects. 
class  slides,  and  covers  for  mounting  objects 
forceps,  etc 

Mkraaeapaa.  nU  prkta.  sp  to  SM0.40 
BAU5CH  a  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

RocbMter.  N.  V.. 
NBW  voRKcmr 


MEMORY 

How  to  Improve  It. 

Dr.  Edward  Pick  was  for  many  years 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  memory 
and  the  means  of  improving  it.  His  cele- 
brated course  of  lectures  was  given  before 
colleges  and  universities,  teachers  and 
professional  men  and  women,  and  was 
highly  praised.  Just  before  his  death  last 
July  he  put  these  lectures  into  book  form 
for  the  first  time.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
need  of  a  good  memory — and  who  has  not? 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  was 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  greatly 
elaborated  are  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  this 
book  and  careful  observance  of  its  instruc- 
tion, the  memory  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Price,  $1.00  Net. 


E  I.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  *" 


SASt  HlAtil  St., 

lew  Terlc. 


Does  Much  Work 


With 
Utie 
Work 


m 


emin^ton 

Typewriter 


Imparts 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  agreeable  and  ef- 
fective remedy  for  relieving 
Languor  and  Exhaustion,  so 
common  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Its  nutrient 
and  tonic  effects  give  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring  it 
quiets  the  nerves  and  induces 
refreshing  sleep. 


For  sale  by  Drug"gists. 


Wyckoff,  Seamafls  &  Benedict, 

327  Broadway,        -        NEW  YORK. 


yjT ANTED— Live  Teachers,  successful 
at  canvassing  or  agency  work,  to  rep- 
resent our  publications.  Salary  and  com 
mission.  This  is  a  rare  chance  for  live 
teachers  who  wish  to  leave  teaching  for 
permanent  and  paying  work.  Address  £. 
L.  Kellogg  (penonaJ),  6i  £.  9th  St^  N.Y. 


For  Dtisiness  Jjurd 


ens 


Archimedes  and  his  lever  are 
'*not  in  it"  with  the 


Ask  for  catalogue  and  address  of 
nearest  representative. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
302  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Examination  Tests,  Oral  and  Written. 

By  H.,  L.  WiTHEBSy  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  Owens 
College,  Manchester. 

There  is  probably  no  point  upon  which  every  one  is 
more  generally  agreed  than  that  a  great  deal  of  the  su- 
penision  and  of  the  examination  which  now  goes  on  in 
this  country  has  a  bad  effect  upon  methods  of  teaching 
and  on  methods  of  study,  that  it  leads  to  a  vast  amount 
of  sterile  or  even  mischievous  work,  and  that  it  produces, 
among  those  who  come  strongly  under  its  influence,  an 
entirely  faulty  habit  of  mind. 

The  criticism  has  been  expressed  with  characteristic 
energy  by  Thring  : — 

''If  education  and  training  are  the  true  aims  of  mankind,  and 
power  in  a  man's  self  the  prize  of  life,  then  no  superstition  ever 
ate  into  a  healthy  national  organism  more  fatal  than  the  cult 
of  the  examiner.  A  system  of  examination  and  inspection,  in 
proportion  to  its  power,*  is  death  to  all  original  teaching,  to  all 
progress  arising  from  new  methods,  and  even  to  all  improve- 
ment which  is  at  all  out  of  the  routine  track.  There  is  no 
dead  band  so  dead  as  living  power  thrust  in  on  work  from  the 
outside.  It  is  the  doctor  putting  his  fingers  on  the  heart  when 
he  ought  to  feel  the  pulse.  Where  examinations  reign,  every 
novelty  in  trahiing,  every  new  method  of  dealing  with  mind, 
becomes  impossible.  It  is  outside  the  prescribed  area,  and  does 
not  pay."    ["Life,"  Vol  H.,  page  130.] 

Examinations  are  Necessary. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  question,  as  Thring  him- 
self would  have  admitted,  that  examination  and  inspection 
of  some  sort  are  absolutely  necessary.  They  are  neces- 
sary, first,  because,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sound  finan- 
cial administration,  he  who  pays  the  piper  must  be  allowed 
to  call  the  tune,  and,  when  public  money  is  spent,  there 
must  be  some  public  guarantee  that  it  is  spent  to  good 
purpose.  They  are  necessary,  secondly,  because  in  al- 
most every  calling  some  minimum  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion must  be  required  from  all  who  enter  it ;  and  the 
possession  of  this  standard  must  be  publicly  tested.  They 
are  necessary,  thirdly,  because,  at  a  great  many  points  in 
life,  choice  must  be  made  between  a  number  of  persons 
who  daim  the  same  position ;  and  this  choice  cannot  be 
made  on  public  and  equitable  grounds  except  by  means 
of  some  form  or  other  of  examination.  Lastly,  they  are 
necessary  for  a  quite  different  kind  of  reason.  The  first 
three  reasons— the  financial,  the  professional,  the  com- 
petitive— are  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  educa- 
tional reasons  at  all,  but  arise  from  certain  relations  in 
which,  owing  to  the  general  nature  of  human  life,  educa- 
tion stands  to  certain  other  human  activities. 

Teacher^  Examinations. 

But  the  fourth  reason  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
process  of  education  itself,  and  would  continue  to  exist 
just  as  strongly  if  the  educator  had  nothing  more  to  think 
of  in  his  work  than  the  pursuit  of  his  own  art.  Whoever 
teaches  anything  must  maintain  contact  with  the  minds 
of  his  pupQs,  and  must  know  what  shapes  their  thoughts 
are  taking.  The  contact  maintained  must  be  as  sensitive 
and  as  delicate  as  possible,  but  it  must  also  be  constant 
and  searching.  The  procedure  of  the  skilful  teacher 
varies  flexibly  with  the  result  of  his  observation  upon  the 
mental  processes  which  he  has  helped  to  set  up.  He  mH 
constantly  be  coming  to  points  at  which  he  will  feel  that, 
if  the  mental  growth  for  which  he  has  been  striving  has, 
in  fact,  taken  place,  then  it  will  show  itself  in  certain 


verifiable  ways.  He  will  verify  accordingly,  and  continue 
or  alter  his  methods  as  he  finds  occasion  to  do.  If  no  one 
else  examines  his  pupils,  he,  at  least,  will  be  forever 
examining  them ;  his  whole  art  and  mystery  lie  in  this. 
Before  each  lesson  begins  he  will  need  to  know  what  is 
the  mental  stage  at  which  they  stand ;  at  the  end  of 
each  clearly  defined  step  he  must  make  sure,  by  a  recap- 
itulation drawn  from  the  class,  that  the  step  has  been 
actually  made ;  at  the  close  he  will  ascertain  that  the^ 
new  knowledge  is  in  hand,  and  available,  by  requiring* 
some  application  of  it— that  is,  by  calling  for  some  exer- 
cise or  some  deduction,  which  can  only  be  worked  by  those 
who  have,  in  truth,  mastered  the  new  matter,  and  can 
wield  it  to  their  own  purposes.  Examination,  therefore, 
is  not^  in  this  sense,  a  thing  alien  to  the  process  of  edu- 
cation, and  imposed  upon  it  from  vrithout,  for  the  sake 
of  parents,  or  superintendents,  or  school  boards,  but  a 
vitsJ  portion  of  that  process  itself — one  side,  indeed,  of 
that  interchange  of  minds  which  is  the  inmost  essence  of 
education.  It  cannot  be  psychologically  wrong  to  test 
instruction.  **  What  comes  to  nothing  is  nothing; "  and 
good  teaching  may  be  known  by  its  fruits. 

Outside  Examiners. 

But  the  danger  begins  when  the  examiner  is  no  longer 
the  teacher.  This  also  is  necessary,  and  must  be  indis- 
pensably reckoned  with.  To  begin  with,  the  good  teacher 
himself  wishes  to  have  his  work  tested  and  tried  by  some 
one  other  than  himself,  on  whose  jud^ent  he  can  rely. 
He  will  get  new  notions,  fresh  points  of  view,  from  such 
an  overhauling,  and  will  be  saved  from  routine  and  one- 
sidedness.  For  the  lees  efficient  teacher,  such  a  revision, 
whether  by  the  principal  or  by  an  outsider,  is  obviously 
needed  to  correct  and  fortify  his  procedure.  There  may 
also  often  be  cases  where  the  thing  of  its  kind  is  good, 
and  has  been  well  done,  and  yet  is  not  the  thing  which, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  is  wanted.  Value  is  not 
simply  constituted  by  cost  of  production,  but  also  by  de- 
mand. Infinity  of  labor  may  be  put  into  producing 
something  which,  after  all,  nobody  wants.  A  teacher 
works  in  his  own  comer  of  the  field,  and  sees  all  too  little 
of  the  rest  of  it.  An  examiner,  if  he  examines  a  good 
dead,  must  needs  take  a  wider  view  over  a  larger  breadth 
of  human  experience.  And  then  there  come  in  those 
considerations,  mentioned  before,  of  an  extra-educational 
kind.  Superintendents  and  school  boards  require  some 
public  criterion  of  efficiency.  Pupils  must,  for  certain 
purposes,  be  put  in  an  order  of  comparative  merit  by  an 
external  and  impartial  judge.  The  outside  examiner  is 
eseentioL 

In  practice,  however,  his  intervention  is  often  found 
to  work  dieoitroudy.  Why  ?  Because,  first,  an  outside 
examiner  generally  means  an  outside  syllabus,  which  is 
propound^  without  reference  to  individual  schools,  still 
less  to  individual  classes,  and  least  of  all  to  individual 
pupils.  The  syllabus  so  propounded  will  almost  certainly 
begin  in  the  wrong  place  and  end  in  the  wrong  place.  It 
will  probably  require  more  to  be  done  in  the  time  than 
can  be  done  healthily  and  on  sound  methods.  Because, 
secondly,  an  outside  examiner  often  does  not  sufficiently 
consider  the  influence  which  his  questions  will  have  upon 
the  work  of  those  who  prepare  for  them,  nor  the  state 
of  mind  which  a  right  answer  to  them  will  imply.  He 
does  not  see  that  the  whole  ,of  the  syllabus  ought  to  be 
represented  in  his  paper,  and  that  the  relative  importabce 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  subject  ought  to  be  repro- 
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duced  to  scale  in  the  problems  which  he  sets.  Thirdly, 
as  questions  which  test  mere  information  are  easily  and 
rapidly  made  up,  while  those  which  require  the  exeftion 
of  mental  power  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  dso  require 
the  same  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  examiner,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  ask  for  information,  and  not  for  thinking. 
Hence  the  use  of  ''set  books"  and  ''commentaries," 
which  need  so  little  thought  to  study  and  so  little  thought 
to  examine.  Hence  the  whole  machinery  of  cram  and 
sterile  memorizing,  which  have  led  a  French  philosopher 
to  define  an  examination  as  a  "permission  to  forget,"  be- 
cause candidates  acquire  a  mass  of  information  which 
they  take  care  not  to  digest,  but  keep  crude  in  their  men- 
tal gizzards,  so  that  they  may,  once  and  for  all,  disgorge 
it  on  examination  day. 

I  have  ventured  to  recall  these  trite  and  only  too  ob- 
vious facts  because  I  believe  a  number  of  useful  conclu- 
sions may  be  arrived  at  from  a  consideration  of  them. 
Every  good  teacher  will  at  every  moment  keep  in  contact 
with  his  pupils'  minds,  and  inform  himself  of  what  is  pass- 
ing in  them,  and  a  system  of  tests  or  applications  of  new 
knowledge  will  be  an  essential  part  of  his  method  of  edu- 
cation, and,  consequently,  there  cannot  be  anything  vicious 
in  examination  as  such,  but  only  in  the  form  which  such 
examination  takes.  We  have  seen  also  that  the  danger 
begins  at  the  entry  of  an  outside  examiner  mth  his  ready- 
made  syllabus.  Does  it  not  follow  from  this  that  the 
first  requisite  should  be  that — subject  to  the  necessary 
conditions  of  impartiality  and  an  adequately  high  stand- 
ard—the examiner  should  be  in  as  close  touch  as  possible 
with  the  teacher  ?  This  leads  to  a  coroUary  on  the  nature 
and  qualifications  of  the  examiner.  It  must  mean  that 
the  examiner  should  have  taught^  or,  better  still,  be  teaehr 
inffy  himself ;  and  that,  too,  under  conditions  not  entirely 
unlike  those  of  the  school  which  he  examines.  A  great 
deal  of  harm  is  done  in  primary  schools  by  appointing  as 
examiners  and  inspectors  men  fresh  from  the  universities, 
who  have  done  little  or  no  teaching  themselves.  But,  if 
our  analysis  has  been  right,  examination  is  only  educa- 
tionally sound  when  it  is  itself  a  portion  of  the  process 
of  teaching — a  finishing  touch,  which  requires  from  the 
pupil  reasonable  evidence  that  his  knowledge  is  practicably 
available.  A  great  deal  too  much  use  is  still  made  of 
examiners  who  have  not  taught,  or  who  have  taught  un- 
der conditions  too  different  to  afford  useful  analogies. 

The  Professional  Element  Necessary. 

The  professional  examining  boards  ought  invariably  to 
have  a  proportion  of  acting  schoolmasters  among  their 
members.'  Contact  between  examiners  and  teachers 
should  be  further  maintained  by  the  method  on  which 
the  syllabus  is  drawn  up.  In  every  case  where  this  is  at 
all  possible,  the  syllabus  should  be  propounded  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  school,  then  revised,  «nd,  if  necessary, 
altered  by  the  examining  board.  This  would  restore 
initiative  and  self-direction  to  the  teacher,  give  elas- 
ticity to  the  curriculum,  and  bring  untold  relief  to  thou- 
sands of  pupils.  It  would  redeem  the  system  of  examin- 
ation from  the  well  deserved  reproach  of  woodenness  and 
Chinese  uniformity.  It  would  enable  schools  to  develop 
a  mind  and  a*  will  of  their  own — to  form  a  charaetery  in 
fact. 

Oral  Examinations. 

Let  the  examinations  test  power  and  method  rather 
than  information.  For  this  purpose  written  examinations 
should  be,  wherever  possible,  supplemented  by  oral. 

The  powers  of  continuous  thinking  and  of  literary  com- 
position are  tested  by  writing  in  a  way  that  is  impossible 
by  word  of  mouth.  Moreover,  in  advanced  work,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  deal  orally  with  difficult  problems. 
Again,  in  a  viva  voce  examination  any  one  question  can 
only  be  put  to  one  boy,  and  the  examiner  can  only  guess 
very  vaguely  how  many  others  could  have  dealt  success- 
fully with  it.  Oral  examinations  are  apt  to  deal  too  ex- 
clusively with  the  small  change  of  knowledge,  items  of  in- 
formation that  can  be  handed  over  in  the  silver  of  speech 
rather  than  those  "long  investments''  of  the  mind,  the 
real  property  which  cannot  in  a  moment  be  brought  to 


market^  but  which  make,  for  all  that,  far  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  assets. 

Yet  oral  examinations,  conducted  by  experienced  and 
skilful  persons,  have  certain  manifest  advantages.  A 
written  paper  of  questions,  once  printed,  is  a  mechanical, 
clumsy  instrument  to  serve  the  delicate  purposes  of  an 
intellectual  probe.  It  may  proceed  on  wholly  different 
lines  from  those  on  which  the  candidates  have  worked ; 
so  that  it  establishes  no  mental  contact  at  all  with  them, 
and  fails  to  unlock  their  intellectual  stores.  Yet  there 
it  lies  upon  the  desk  and  cannot  readjust  itself.  The 
boys  come  out  and  call  it  a  "rotten"  paper ;  the  examiner 
looks  over  their  work  and  pronounces  it  "  feeble '^  and 
"disappointing";  and  the  total  result  is  discouragement 
and  misunderstanding.  Compared  with  this,  viva  voce 
questioning  is  a  sensitive  and  searching  inslsrument  of 
great  flexibility.  It  feels  for  what  it  wants,  and,  if  it 
fails  by  one  line,  tries  another  and  again  another.  While 
the  printed  paper  advances  in  an  immobile  mass,  the  oral 
examination  reconnoitres  and  skirmishes,  and  adapts  it- 
•  self  to  the  position  which  it  finds. 

In  one  point  more  particularly,  on  which  stress  has  al- 
ready been  laid,  oral  questioning  has  a  conspicuous  ad- 
vantage. It  lends  itself  very  readily  to  co-operation 
between  the  teacher  and  the  examiner.  A  skilled  in- 
spector will  almost  always  begin  by  asking  the  teacher 
himself  to  examine  the  class  upon  one  or  two  topics  that 
have  already  been  studied,  or  else  to  continue  teaching 
from  the  point  last  reached.,  This  will — in  a  v^  few 
minutes— give  him  an  insight  into  the  general  lines  and 
methods  which  have  been  followed  such  as  no  amount  of 
written  papers  will  ever  convey. 

Where  the  object  of  an  inspection  is  to  judge  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  school,  oral  examination  becomes  indispens- 
able. In  this  case  it  is  the  general  tone  of  the  school 
and  the  spirit  and  skill  of  its  instruction  that  are  upon 
trial.  There  will  be  no  need  to  assess  the  comparative 
merits  of  candidates  or  to  produce  a  numerical  estimate 
in  the  shape  of  a  mark-sheet.  The  object  is  to  ascertain 
how  the  pupils'  minds  are  trained,  and  whether  their  in- 
telligence is  alive  and  growing.  He  will  wish  to  see  the 
place  as  much  as  possible  in  a  normal  condition,  not  at 
the  close  of  the  academic  year,  but  during  the  course  of 
it.  He  will  pay  heed  not  so  much  to  the  answers  given 
him  as  to  the  style  and  method  with  which  his  questions 
are  attacked. 

There  are  a  great  many  important  aspects  of  education 
which  a  written  paper  never  even  touches.  It  is  a  com- 
monplace that  natural  science  is,  as  a  study,  worse  than 
useless,  unless  pupils  learn  to  conduct  experiments  and 
to  manipulate  instruments  themselves.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  see  an  analogous  truth  in  regard  to  modem  lan- 
guages. Every  test  in  science  should  be  partly  experi- 
mental ;  every  test  in  modem  language  should  be  partly 
oral,  or  else  the  inevitable  consequence  is  faulty  and  mis- 
chievous methods  of  study. 

Again,  in  viva  voce  examining,  whether  of  a  class  or  of 
a  single  candidate,  other  mental  qualities  than  memory 
and  fluency  are  tested.  I  remember  hearing  the  late 
master  of  Balliol,  when  some  one  objected  to  him  that  a 
viva  voce  examination  was  unfair  to  very  nervous  candi- 
dates, reply  that  extreme  nervousness  ought  to  tell  against 
a  man ;  and,  contrariwise,  that  a  good  address  and  ready 
self-podsession  are  qualities  so  valuable  in  the  discharge 
of  public  duties  that  it  is  to  the  public  interest  they 
should  be  known  to  carry  weight  and  to  influence  success 
in  examinations.  It  is  certainly  true  that  we  ourselves 
all  act  upon  some  such  theory.  Who  would  dream  of 
appointing  a  clerk  or  a  servant  upon  written  testimonials 
only  ?    It  is  the  personal  interview  which  decides  us. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  lack  of  clear  articulation  and 
the  lack  of  full  and  continuous  expression  in  speech  are 
among  the  most  obvious  deficiencies  of  Englishmen,  young 
and  old.  Searching  and  stringent  oral  examinations  will 
force  us  to  pay  more  att<ention  to  this  fault. 

General  Conckislons. 

In  the  highest  classes  of  a  school  with  pupils  nearly 
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adults  with  whom  it  ia  both  neceoflary  and  right  to  look 
for  '^resultSy'*  written  examinations  are  indispensable. 
These  might  take  the  form  of  an  examination  for  a 
"leaving  certificate."  That>  in  the  lower  classes,  where 
processes  are  infinitely  more  important  than  results,  and 
where  the  chief  danger  is  the  forcing  upon  teachers  of 
an  inappropriate  syllabus,  and  upon  pupils  of  premature 
formulation  of  certain  ill-digested  notions,  inspedian, 
during  the  course  of  the  school  year,  with  careful  ob- 
servation of  teaching  methods,  and  particularly  of  prac- 
tical work,  and  vrith  brief  oral  examinations,  should  be 
the  instrument  employed. 

Written  examinations  should  be  sparingly  used  in 
lower  grades,  and  should  be  conducted  by  the  teachers 
themselves  or  by  the  principal.  The  syllabus  of  work 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  propounded,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  schools,  not  by  the  examining  board ;  and 
upon  all  examining  boards  there  should  be  an  adequate 
representation  of  acting  teachers*  ''Set  books"  should 
be  discouraged,  and  examination  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
take  the  form- not  of  the  exaction  of  formulated  or  dog- 
matic knowledge,  but  of  the  setting  of  deductions  or 
I»roblems»  the  solution  of  which  will  at  once  imply  correct 
knowleage,  and  demand  the  power  to  apply  it.  In  this 
way  examination  will  serve  as  a  natural  corollary  to 
teaching,  and  will  c^ase  to  be  a  disturbing  and  perverting 
influence  upon  it.  i 

(  From  an  address  delivered  before  the  London  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors and  published  in  full  in  the  Educational  Times,) 

.  The  Condition  of  the  Teacher. 

By  Will  MacAndrbw,  Brooklyn. 

At  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association's  annual 
meeting  in  1898  there  was  appointed  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  John  H.  Haaren,  W.  L.  Bttinger,  C.  P.  Wheel- 
ocky  C.  W.  Bardeen,  and  William  Mac^drew,  to  collect, 
study  and  publish  facts,  bearing  upon  the  condition  of 
teachers.  Shortly  after  its  appointment,  this  committee 
printed  and  circulated  among  teachers,  school  board  mem- 
bers and  newspaper  editors,  30,000  copies  of  a  study  6t 
the  salaries  and  living  expenses  of  teachers,  together  with 
detailed  abstracts  of  a  large  numer  of  articles  bearing 
on  wages,  etc.,  that  had  appeared  in  the  leading  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  for  the  preceding  ten  years.  The 
committee,  by  personal  work,  and  with  the  help  of 
friends,  secured,  in  the  educational  and  unprofessional 
press,  the  publication  of  studies  and  and  essays  upon  the 
improvement  of  education  by  the  improvement  of  the 
teacher  as  a  member  of  society.  It  also  furnished  state 
and  lesser  educational  meetings  with  speakers  upon  this 
theme.  This  work  the  committee  is  still  doing  and 
hoping  to  continue  to  do.  In  October  1898,  the  commit- 
t'Oe  sent  out  30,000  circulars  as  follows  :* 

Dear  Friend : — You  have  been  named  to  us  as  one  able  and 
willing  to  contribute  aid  to  a  thoro  and  detailed  study  of  the 
teacher's  condition  in  your  Itcality.  The  assistance  we  especi- 
ally request  is  in  the  direction  of  some  of  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

I.  statements  of  prominent  or  sticcessftil  men  or  wome;i  who 
have  been  teachers,  but  now  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  The 
testimony  might  indicate  why  the  writer  left  teaching,  whether 
in  his  present  eaUing  he  is  more  or  less  exhausted  by  his  work 
than  when  teaching,  whether  he  is  mere  or  less  respected, 
whether  more  or  less  happy,  and  why  :  also  whether  in  teaching 
he  could  now  secure  the  same  or  a  greater  income  than  in  his 
present  pursuit,  etc.  To  be  of  value,  the  writer's  name  and 
business  should  be  given. 

3.  Statements  of  salaries  of  teachers,  compared  with  detailed 
cost  of  adequate  living  in  the  community.  Comparisons  of 
salaries  of  teachers  with  salaries  of  ether  workers.  Names  of 
the  individuals  are,  of  course  not  necessary,  but  the  name  of  the 
person  repor  ing  should  be  given,  and  his  statement  that  he 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  facts. 

3.  Statements  of  cases  where  the  schools  have  suffered  from 
poor  teaching  due  to  insufficient  pay.  Cases  of  want  and  em- 
barrassment to  teachers  from  low  salaries.  Name  and  guarantee 
of  reporting  party. 

4.  Bibliography  ;  clippings  from  periodicals,  giving  date  ;  titles 
or  abstracts  of  articles  bearing  on  financial  and  social  status  of 
teachers  ;  opinions  of  prominent  people ;  references  to  passages 
in  books. 

5.  Suggestions  :  Advice  to  the  committee  as  to  how  its  service 
may  be  of  the  greatest  benefit ;  criticisms  adverse  and  favorable. 


Please  do  not  wait.  Write  now«  Do  your  share  towards 
contributing  to  the  investigation  of  a  very  interasting  and  im- 
portant question. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  assistanoe,  we  are 
Yours  f ratemally» 

Committee  on  Financial  and  Social  Status  of  Teachers. 

In  December,  1898,  another  circular,  asking  for  co- 
operation, was  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  names  in  the  sev- 
eral states  and  territories.  In  January,  1889,  at  this 
committee's  request.  The  Schoolmasters'  Club,  of  New 
York  city,  sent  a  similar  circular  to  all  its  members  and  to 
a  large  number  of  persons  interested  in  schools.  In 
May,  1900,  a  circular  requesting  a  statement  of  the  im- 
portant legislation  of  the  past  five  years  improving  the . 
condition  of  the  teacher  together  with  an  answer  to  the 
query :  ''What  are  the  most  pressing  needs  of  teachers 
in  your  locality?"  was  sent  to  the  president  of  every 
state  and  territorial  association  in  the  country. 

Teachers  Slow  to  Help  Themselves. 

The  number  of  replies  received  has  been  fully  as  small 
as  anyone  who  has  had  much  experience  in  sending 
printed  inquiries  would  expect.  On  one  of  our  circulars 
in  the  handwriting  of  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
eenial  of  the  school  men  of  the  country,  comes  the  reply  : 

I  belong  to  the  society  for  the  suppression  of  the  crank 
who  sends  out  blanks  to  fiU."  He  might  at  least  have 
been  grammatical  in  his  lack  of  sympathy  and  have  put 
his  last  verb  in  the  passive  voice.  Various  reasons  have 
deprived  the  committee  of  that  extensive  and  unbroken  - 
series  of  reports  that  is  necessary  to  give  any  statistical 
investigation  a  scientific  value.  Many  have  deferred  a 
reply  as  something  that  could  wait ;  at  length  the  stomp 
has  been  used  for  something  ehie  and  the  circular  has 
been  buried  with  the  conscience  under  a  pile  of  papers  in 
the  waste  basket.  Some  have  felt  so  strongly  the  hope- 
lessness of  any  such  movement  as  this  that  they  did  not 
feel  like  wasting  time  in  it.  Some,  secretly  in  sympathy 
with  it,  have  realized  the  imminent  personal  danger  of 
being  known  by  the  local  authorities  to  be  mixed  up  in  a 
sidary  agitotion.  Some  have  seen  in  it  a  selfish  scheme  of 
five  committeemen  to  boom  themselves  into  prominence. 
Some  superintendents  and  principals  of  schools,  believe 
and  to  the  teachers  proclaim,  that  an  educator's  business 
is  to  educate ;  and  the  matters  of  salary  and  tenure  of 
office,  being  in  the  nature  of  administrative  and  business 
matters,  should  be  left  to  the  proper  guardians  of  such 
things,  the  members  of  the  school  board. 

In  the  last  New  Jersey  convention  the  representative 
of  this  committee,  who  had  contributed  an  address  on 
teachers'  wages,  was  upbraided,  with  indignation  and  sor- 
row, by  a  respected  and  beloved  old  schoolmaster,  on  the 
ground  that  a  convention  which  should  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  higher  things  of  scholarship  and 
character  had  been  tainted  with  the  seeds  of  commercial- 
ism and  social  discontent.  I  remember  the  first  state 
meeting  I  ever  attended,  back  in  Michigan,  twenty  years 
ago.  A  young  fellow,  whose  friend  hfd  been  summarily 
removed  from  the  sifperintendency  of  a  city's  schools 
without  reason,  tho  everybody  knew  that  it  was  for  failure 
to  graduate  the  mayor's  son,  presented  resolutions  that 
the  convention  express  a  protest  against  the  removal 
without  a  hearing.  The  most  respected  and  most  weighty 
men  in  the  association  declared,  that,  while  every  member 
as  a  private  individual  ought  to  exercise  all  the  sympathy 
possible,  for  a  member  in  distress  the  function  of  state 
Teachers'  Associations  was  concerned  with  scholarship 
and  teaching  and  ought  not  to  become  entangled  with 
board  matters.  This  old-time  reluctance  of  teachers  to 
to  do  anything  for  themselves  or  for  one  another  was  not 
a  surprise  to  your  committee.  It  is  one  of  the  results  as 
well  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  position  in  which  the 
public  holds  the  teacher. 

New  York  State  in  the  Lead. 
From  the  various  communications  of  our  correspond- 
ents in  the  other  states,  I  find  that  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  New  York  Association  is  the  most  advanced  in 
the  conception  that  the  practical  and  actual  improve- 
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ment  or  the  teacher  himself  is  not  only  a  legitimate  aim 
of  a  state  organization  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  functions 
of  such  a  society  that  present  conditions  call  to  a  place 
among  the  most  important.  An  examination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  association  will  show  that  this  opinion  is 
well  founded.  In  1899  the  consititution  was  so  amended 
as  to  provide  for  a  monster  committee  with  a  member  in 
each  county  of  the  state,  to  interest  himself  "in  all  mat- 
ters affecting  or  appertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  teach- 
ers in  this  county,  and  to  report  to  the  president  not 
less  often  than  once  a  month  on  everything  that  would 
seem  to  need  the  help  of  the  association  for  the  betterment 
of  the  material  condition  of  those  in  the  calling."  The 
mover  of  the  resolution  declared  that  the  purpose'  of  it 
was  to  secure  to  teachers  generally  some  of  the  benefits 
enjoyed  by  those  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state,  notably 
tenure  of  office  and  a  uniform  salary  of  a  higher  grade. 
The  association  even  elected  to  the  presidency  a  con- 
fessed agitator  and  politician  who  announced  himself 
befoit)  and  after  his  election  as  standing  first»  last  and  all 
the  time,  by  political  and  every  other  legitimate  means, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the  teacher  in 
permanence  and  pay.  In  his  inaugural,  outlining  the 
policy  of  the  association  he  said  "This  organization  is 
more  than  a  big  teachers'  institute  or  training  class.  It 
stands  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  this  splendid 
commonwealth  and  in  this  magnificent  country,  by  all 
the  means  capable  to  bring  improvement  to  pass.  That 
improvement  can  come  only  thru  the  teacher  who  is  a 
man  or  a  woman,  free,  confident,  and  requited  by  the 
community  with  material  evidences  of  respect.  The 
teachers  themselves  must  bring  this  to  pass;  no  other 
persons  will  continuously  make  a  business  of -it.  The 
teachers  must  do  it  by  organizing ;  this  is  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  this  association." 

Practical,  Direct,  WorL—Tenure  Bill. 
^  In  accordance  with  these  principles,  a  committee  of 
sixty-one  members,  one  from  each  county  was  organized 
as  the  "  Committee  on  Legislation  and  Professional  In- 
terests." ^  As  was  to  be  expected  this  committee  met 
with  criticism  and  attack.  Some  members  were  given  the 
friendly  advice  of  school  authorities  at  home  to  keep  out 
of  it  and  to  avoid  the  politicsd  entanglements  that  were 
sure  to  come  from  association  with  the  bold  bad  man 
from  Manhattan.  However,  the  committee  turned  their 
attention  to  that  old  and  life-sapping  disease  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  insecurity  of  tenure.  The  larger  com- 
mittee turned  this  over  to  a  sub-committee  of  five, 
who  approached  members  of  the  legislature  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  sub-committee  was  invited  to  draft  a  bill 
which  would  embody  the  reform  that  was  sdleged'  to  be 
desirable.  Such  a  bill  was  drawn  up.  Its  success  will  be 
dependent  on  two  things :  the  condition  of  the  school 
matters  in  the  district  of  each  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  closeness  with  which  each  member  will  follow  the 
wishes  of  his  more  important  constituents.  The  condition 
of  school  matters  in  a  fairly  large  number  of  communi- 
ties in  New  York  state  is  that  the  schools  are  still  'Mn 
politics."  Membership  on  the  school  board  is  given  as  a 
reward  to  certain  of  the  faithful.  There  is  no  salary  for 
such  service ;  nothing  but  honor  and  patronage.  State 
laws  are  prescribing  more  and  more  how  school  work 
shaU  be  done,  leaving  to  the  local  board  member  less  and 
less  of  things  that  he  may  direct  so  as  to  say,  '*  I 
done  it."  It  is  but  natural  that  such  a  member  would 
oppose  any  act  that  would  take  from  him  the  authority 
oyer  teachers  that  his  present  power  to  supplant  them 
gives  to  him.  The  fact  that  every  year  there  is  an  unde- 
sirable teacher  dropped  by  such  a  board  seems  to  serve 
as  a  practical  object  lesson  as  to  the  benefit  of  giving 
local  boards  this  power,  and  so  in  districts  where  the 
board  memberships  are  political  rewards,  the  tenure  of 
office  bill  must  be  expected  to  faU  of  support  as  a  practi- 
cal political  measure,  unless  the  second  contingency 
saves  it»  which  is  that  the  member  at  Albany  thinks  for 
himself  on  every  matter  on  which  he  deems  it  wise  or 
permissable  to  do  so,  and  sees  the  benefit  of  the  measure 


to  be  greater  than  its  unpopularity  with  the  few  constitu- 
ents who  manage  the  schools  at  home.  Our  tenure  of 
office  bill  didn't  happen  to  strike  the  right  combination 
of  chances  in  the  legislature.  It  seems  to  threaten  some 
breaks  in  the  fences  at  home  and  the  members  dropped 
it  like  a  hot  penny. 

Remarkable  School  Laws  for  New  York  Qty. 

If,  however,  the  members  of  the  legislature  from  vari- 
ous districts  thruout  the  state,  were  unwilling  as  yet  to 
pass  so  weighty  a  measure  affecting  the  schools  of  their 
own  district,  they  have  nevertheless  made  educational 
history  at  a  rapid  rate  in  passing  laws  affecting  the 
largest  city  school  system  in  the  world.  The  history  of  the 
Ahearn  and  Davis  bills  is  a  chapter  in  educational  prog- 
ress that  seems  to  me  to  chronicle  the  most  remarkable 
thing  done  for  teachers  in  my  lifetime.  The  whole  spirit 
and  effect  of  those  laws  was  so  entirely  different  from  the 
majority  of  previous  legislation  affecting  teachers  in  this 
state  and  from  almost  aU  the  laws  of  educational  import  in 
other  states  that  the  measures  have  excited  the  wonder 
of  many  public  men  and  the  solicitude  of  not  a  few. 

Consider  the  old  style  of  educational  legislation.  About 
six  years  ago  some  teachers  had  a  friend  at  Albany  who 
tried  to  do  something  in  committee  towards  inculcating 
into  a  bill  a  provision  that  promised' an  improvement  of 
their  condition.  This  member  made  the  unfortunate  re- 
mark :  ''I  think  the  teachers  won't  like  that" 

The  chairman  replied  with  perfect  sincerity  :  "Oh,  to 
hell  with  the  teachers."  The  remark  was  accepted  as 
quite  natural  and  the  measure  went  in  as  the  committee 
had  prepared  it.      "^ 

But  in  the  past  two  years  we  have  seen  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  legislative  committee  and  even  the  gover- 
nor of  the  state  telegraphing  to  teachers  invitations  to 
come  to  hearings  on  educational  bills.  Most  financial 
legislation  provides  that  not  more  than  a  certain  sum 
shall  be  expended  for  specified  purposes ;  the  legislature 
of  New  York  passed  the  bill  of  John  F.  Ahearn  providing 
that  teachers  should  not  receive  kss  than  certain  given 
sums.  This  bill  was  two  years  in  reaching  maturity,  but 
by  tending  and  nursing  it  the  teachers  of  New  York 
seemed  to  have  gained  a  knowledge  and  a  power  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  school  organizations. 

The  Ahearn  bill  was  a  skeleton  schedule  of  salaries, 
suggesting  points  where  increases  should  have  accumu- 
lated to  certain  sums.  The  board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment of  the  city  of  New  York  failed  to  make  the  law 
effective,  but  evaded  its  spirit  in  every  p6int  where  not 
compelled  by  the  plainest  technical  command  to  do  so. 
The  result  was  the  most  intimate  union  of  the  teachers' 
organizations  of  the  city,  the  voluntary  assessment  of 
teachers,  the  employment  of  the  most  eminent  counsel 
attainable,  and  the  instigation  of  suits  against  the  finan- 
cial officers  compelling  an  observance  of  the  law  in  this 
and  that  particular.  In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  heroic  work  night  and  day  of  two 
members  of  our  committee,  each  strong  in  his  own  individ- 
ual way,  John  H.  Haaren,  and  William  F.  Ettinger. 

The  opposition  of  the  financial  officials  of  New  York  to 
the  adequate  operation  of  the  Ahearn  Law  was  the 
very  thing  that  brought  about  the  legislation  of  the 
present  year,  resulting  in  a  law,  that  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, has  two  features  in  it  that  are  bound  to  serve 
as  shining  examples  for  school  systems  thruout  the 
world.  The  first  is  a  schedule  of  advanced  salaries,  in- 
creasing year  by  year  by  known  amounts  and  for  meri- 
torious service.  The  second  is  a  provision  for  a  uniform 
tax,  of  not  less  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar,  so  that  these 
salaries  shaU  be  assured.  Thus,  that  which  every  educa- 
tional institution  longs  for  and  works  for,  that  which 
every  loving  husband  and  father  wishes  to  provide  for 
his  wife  and  children,  an  endowment  that  shall  make  pos- 
sible a  look  into  the  future  with  hope  and  confidence,  has 
been  presented  by  the  people  thru  their  legally  consti- 
tuted representatives,  to  the  teachers  of  New  York. 

The  lesson  and  example  of  the  present  year  is  too  good 
to  be  lost.    A  dozen  propitious  circumstances  conspired 
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to  bring  about  a  result  more  brilliant  than  the  most 
hopeful  agitator  dared  to  prophesy  as  coming  before 
twenty  years.  Things  came  so  fast  that  they  made  one 
dizzy.  They  are  so  now  that  they  must  be  made  the 
most  of  so  that  some  sudden  revulsion  will  not  shake 
them  out  of  reach. 

Tenure  of  Office* 

The  fact  that  education  is  a  bigger  thing  than  side- 
walks, bridges,  and  any  purely  local  matter  is  slow  to 
come  to  American  communities,  and  a  prejudice  against 
state  direction  of  schools  and  teachers  is  easily  aroused 
by  any  editor  with  very  little  thought  and  no  argument. 
To  my  mind  there  are  few  things  more  responsible  for 
the  backwardness  of  education  in  America  to-day  than 
the  ease  with  which  a  citizen  may  influence  a  school  in 
his  own  community. 

A  teacher  may  spend  years  in  careful  study  and  prac- 
tice ;  he  may  be  recognized  by  the  highest  educational 
authorities  as  a  student,  an  organizer,  and  an  excellent 
school  man  but  the  comer  grocer  can  turn  him  out  if 
his  wife  does  not  like  his  daughter's  sl^le.  There  are 
hundreds  of  teachers  in  this  state  who  dare  not  after  a 
week's  hard  teaching  refuse  to  take  a  Sunday  school 
class  when  they  ought  to  be  rf  sting.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  school  positions  in  this  state  in  which  the  occu- 
pant is  watched,  te  nded,  and  conected  like  a  little  boy, 
and  made  to  feel  his  subserviency  by  a  hundred  little 
contemptible  slights  and  snubs  and  by  a  system  that  will 
make  out  of  any  man  a  fidgety,  nervous,  suspicious,  un- 
certain little  person  without  a  single  opinion  on  religion, 
politics,  or  any  debatable  subject. 

Teacher  Must  Do  Better  Teaching. 

Concurrent  with  the  improvement  of  the  teacher's 
condition  must  come  the  full  measure  of  improvement  in 
his  service  or  the  whole  scheme  will  fail  to  enjoy  a  steady 
and  a  meritorious  growth.  Herein  lies  a  danger  that 
every  leader  in  educational  reforms  has  recognized. 
There  is  a  great  amount  of  dead  weight  to  be  carried, 
consisting  of  the  per  cent,  of  teachers  who  never  have 
regarded  the  calling  seriously,  who  made  little  prepara- 
tion themselves,  who  resist  attempts  to  make  them  study, 
who  came  into  the  calling  to  pass  away  the  time  while 
something  better  was  turning  up,  and  whose  habit  of 
mind  is  to  do  as  little  work  as  a  teacher  as  possible.  It 
is  the  extensive  distribution  of  this  kind  of  person  thru- 
out  our  ranks  in  larger  number  than  in  any  profession 
that  presents  the  most  discouraging  front  to  any  solid 
movement  to  make  the  tenure  of  teachers  secure  and 
theur  wages  high.  The  person  approached  for  his  vote 
on  such  a  measure  is  almost  always  able  to  call  to  mind 
at  once  some  case  of  a  lazy  and  inefficient  teacher,  or  of 
some  narrow-minded  impossible  pedagog  that  he  has 
known,  and  the  thought  of  making  such  persons  permsr 
nent  or  financially  independent  is  so  distasteful  that  it 
prevents  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  effi- 
ciency secured  in  good  teachers,  by  the  confidence  of 
steady  employment,  would  far  over-balance  the  waste 
caused  by  th«  lazy  ones.  The  low  grade  of  efficiency  of 
the  teacher  is  still  one  of  the  serious  problems  conf  ront- 
mg  those  who  seek  to  bring  education  nearer  to 
an  adequate  realization  of  ideals. 

In  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  committee  to  presidents 
of  the  associations  of  the  various  states  and  territories, 
the  question  is  asked,  "In  what  chief  respects  does  the 
condition  of  the  teacher  in  your  locality  need  improving?' 
Maine  says,  "In  better  preparation  for  work."  New 
Hampshire  says,  "  In  better  scholarship  and  professional 
training,"  and  so  the  word  comes  back  ttom  all  down  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Florida  says,  "In  devotion  to  the  call- 
ing and  stability  in  it."  The  same  answers  come  from 
Louisiana  and  around  the  southern  boundary  to  Califor- 
nia and  up  to  the  state  of  Washington  and  across  the 
northern  tier  of  states  back  to  Maine.  Ohio  says,  "  The 
teacher  needs  more  education  and  better  education."  Iowa 
says,  "  Our  state  needs  abler  teachers^"  and  Colorado 
replies,  "What  we  need  is  more  high  grade  men  and  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  college  education  is  not  too 


high  a  requirement  for  a  man  who  wants  to  teach  an  ele- 
mentary school."  This  need  for  better  equipped  teachers 
the  teachers'  associations  themselves  have  got  to  meet. 
It  requires  all  the  popularizing  influences  that  may  be  se- 
cured. Attempts  of  supervising  officers  to  force  profes- 
sional study  upon  the  teaching  body  have  always  been  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  friction  and  have  always  failed 
of  the  improvement  of  the  service  that  was  aimed  at.  Yet 
it  seems  that  professional  study  is  the  inevitable  price 
that  must  be  paid  for  professional  advancement ;  and  it 
seems  as  tho  it  were  advancing  in  this  state  in  the  face 
of  ridicule,  indifference,  and  actual  opposition. 

How  to  Guide  Children's  Reading;. 

By  Mae  E.  Sghrbibeb,  Wisconflin. 

The  study  of  literature  should  consist  in  interpretation 
of  the  experiences,  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  race. 

Poetry. 

The  emotional  side  of  life  is  expressed  in  poetry.  It 
breathes  the  joys,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  strivings  and 
^pirations  of  humanity.  Poetry  gives  us  the  divine  fire 
of  genius,  teaches  us  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  swings  us 
i^to  the  world  of  imagination,  and  encourages  us  to  do  and 
to  be.  A  poem  is  a  work  of  art  to  be  admired,  and  en- 
joyed, and  felt.  Music,  beauty,  imagination,  passion, 
insight,  inspiration,  and  faith  are  the  bssentiaJ  charac- 
teristics of  poetry,  and  these  are  what  should  be  studied. 
Special  aims. — 

To  feel  the  music.    To  imagine  the  beautiful  pictures. 

To  feel  with  the  poet.    To  get  inspiration. 

UlustnUian, — 

a.  Read  H.  C.  Bunner's  poem,  "  One,  two,  three  ! "  to 
children. 

b.  Read  again  and  ask  them  to  describe  the  pictures 
thev  see. 

An  old  lady  and  a  thin  little  boy  with  a  twisted  knee 
sitting  in  the  yellow  sunlight  out  under  the  maple  tree." 
''The  old  lady's  fingers  were  wrinkled,  and  white  and 
wee."  "  They  are  playing  hide^nd-go-seek  without  stir- 
ring from  under  the  tree."  More  minute  descriptions  of 
the  woman  and  boy  may  be  called  for. 

c.  Ask  them  what  they  like  in  the  poem ;  what  they 
think  of  the  poem.  This  will  often  bring  out  what  they 
feel.  For  instance,  these  questions  on  this  poem  have 
often  brought  out  the  following  statements :  *'  I  like  it 
because  it  sings  so  ";  ''  because  we  like  to  have  old  folks 
play  with  us; "  *'  it  makes  me  feel  sorry  for  the  little  boy." 

Fiction. 
The  activities  of  life  are  expressed  in  fiction.  Fiction 
portrays  life  on  the  social  side  as  no  other  form  of  litera- 
ture does.  Social  conditions,  standards,  forces,  and  con- 
ventions are  revealed— and  the  problem  of  the  individual 
life  is  worked  out  with  the  full  recognition  of  the  count- 
less social  influences. 
Special  aims. — 

a.  To  enjoy  the  story, 

b.  To  picture  life  portrayed. 

c.  To  judge  character  portrayed. 

d.  To  trace  unfolding  of  consequences  of  action  and 
the.might  of  destiny. 

To  trace  character  development. 

Story  of  Life. 

Read  for  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  life  of  any 
community :  Descriptions  of  the  environment ;  charac- 
ters as  types ;  appearance  and  dress  ;  food  ;  homes  and 
surroundings ;  amusements,  holidays,  and  festivals ;  re- 
ligion— faitb,  modes  of  worship,  and  superstitions  ;  oc- 
cupations,— fine  and  useful  arts ;  education  ;  government 
and  laws  ;  modes  of  travel ;  language  and  peculiar  cus- 
toms. 

Illustrations. — "  Hans  Brinker ;  or  the  SUver  Skates," 
by  Mary  Mapes  P6dge.  This  is  a  vivid  description  of  life 
in  Holland.  It  teaches  a  lesson  of  courage  and  nobility 
of  character. 
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Environment.— General  description  of  Holland,  29-38, 
105-106 ;  Amsterdam,  95-101 ;  Harlem,  142-157,  Ley- 
den,  211-217. 

Characters  as  types: — Gretel  Brinker,  Hans  Brinker, 
Dame  Brinker,  Hilda  van  Gleck,  Rychie  Kornes,  Katrina, 
Annie  Bouman,  Peter  van  Help,  Carl  Schummel,  Jacob 
Foot;  Dr.  Bookman,  43-44,  131,  375-377 ;  Dutch  charac- 
ter, 53,  68, 98  ;  Gretel's  character,  27,  63, 134-138,  294, 
377  ;  Hans'  character,  27,  42, 48, 53-54,  63,  72, 306,  337, 
354,362. 

Appearance  and  dress.— 43-44,  57, 131, 162,  164, 186, 
310,  342-343. 

Homes.— All  classes,  132,  224-226,231-234. 

Amusements.— Skating,  43-44,   162,  165,    342-356; 
Festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  82-93. 
•  Pood.— 116, 180-181, 186, 225. 

Some  curious  customs. — Aanspreeker,  139 ;  At  birth 
of  child.  140-141 ;  Reverence  for  sterk,  241. 

TO  JUDGE  CHARACTER  PORTRAYED. 

Character  is  revealed  thru  description  and  analysis  by 
the  author,  by  conversation,  by  action,  by  feeling,  and  by 
attitude  of  characters  toward  each  other.  Judgments 
upon  the  individual  character  and  upon  lines  of  action 
should  be  formed  from  a  study  of  the  foregoing  points. 
Conditions,  standards,  and  forces  which  influence  the 
character  for  good  or  evil  should  be  considered. 
Illustration. — 

"Little  Jarvis,"  by  Mollie  Elliot  Seawell,— This  is  the 
story  of  a  boy  who  was  midshipman  on  the  Constitution 
and  who  sacnficed  his  life  in  his  devotion  to  duty.  It  is 
a  story  portraying  the  character  of  little  Jarvis. 

1.  Description  by  author. 

His  appearance,  10 ;  mischievous,  7-9,  10 ;  merry,  8 ; 
honest,  8 ;  brave  10 ;  on  title  page,  '*  As  his  life  was 
without  fear,  so  was  his  death  without  reproach." 

2.  What  he  does ;  brave,  21,  22-30,  51 ;  mischievous, 
34-36 ;  tender,  54. 

3.  What  he  says  :  lovable,  43 ;  brave,  44,  47,  57  ;  de- 
votion to  duty,  57,  59. 

4.  His  feelings  ;  love  for  his  work  and  ship,  47. 

5.  Attitude  of  other  characters  toward  him ;  sailors 
admire  him,  1  ;  ofiicers  love  him,  31-32,  36 ;  praised  by 
ofiicers  and  sdlors,  60-63 ;  Congress  passed  special  reso- 
lution in  his  honor,  64. 

TO  TRACE  CHARACTER  DEVELOPMENT. 

Trace  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  character 
and  note  the  conditions,  ideals,  and  forces  surrounding 
the  character  which  bring  about  the  changes.  Trace 
the  consequence  of  actions. 

ESSAYS. 

The  intellectual  side  of  life  is  expressed  in  essays  and 
prose  composition. 
Special  aims. 

a.  To  get  the  author's  thought. 

b.  To  think  with  author  by  seeing  relations. 

c.  To  knit  the  knowledge  gained  to  what  is  already 
known. 

To  get  the  author's  idea. — The  first  step  is  to  get  the 
genend  idea  of  the  composition.  Then  the  parts  upon 
which  the  general  idea  is  based.  If  description,— the 
things  which  jp^o  to  make  up  the  picture.  If  narrative, — 
the  events  which  form  the  narration.  If  argumentative, 
— the  points  on  which  the  author  has  based  his  argument, 
etc. 

To  think  with  the  author. — In  seeing  of  the  relation 
of  these  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  general  idea — dis- 
criminating, comparing,  judging, the  pupil  is  think- 
ing, with  the  author. 

To  knit  new  knowledge  to  the  old.— The  student  has 
been  using  the  knowledge  he  already  has  to  interpret  the 
new  knowledge,  but  he  ought  consciously  to  bring  up 
what  he  ahready  knows  on  the  subject,  gained  thru  ex- 
perience or  previous  reading.  For  instance — he  has  just 
read  Carlyle's  idea  of  a  great  man— he  compares  with 
Emerson's  idea  as  gained  in  previous  reading— also,  with 
Lowell's  idea.    These  ideas  together  with  his  own  knowl- 


edge and  his  experieneis  of  great  men,  constitute  his  body 
of  knowledge  of  great  men — ^which  he  will  use  in  gaining 
new  knowledge  on  the  subject — which  new  knowledge 
will  in  turn  be  compared  with  the  old. 
Illustration. 

THE  MEN  TO  MAKE  A  STATES. 

The  men  to  make  a  state  must  be  intelligent  men.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  must  know  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  or, 
that  six  per  cent,  a  year  is  half  per  cent,  a  month.  I  take  a 
wider  and  a  higher  range.  I  limit  myself  to  no  mere  utilitari- 
an intelligence.  This  luis  its  place.  And  this  will  come  almost 
nnsonght.  The  contact  of  the  rough  and  nigged  world  will 
force  men  to  it  in  self-defense.  The  lust  of  worldly  sain 
will  drag  men  to  it  for  self-aggrandisement.  But  men 
so  made,  will  never  make  a  state,  ^e  intelligence  which  that 
demands,  will  take  a  wider  and  a  higher  range.  Its  study  will 
be  man.  It  will  make  history  its  chief  experience.  It  will  read 
hearts.  It  will  know  men.    It  will  first  know  itself.    What  else 

can  govern  men  ?    Who  else  can  know  the  men  to  g<ivem  men? 
•     ♦      ♦ 

The  men  to  make  a  state,  must  be  honest  men.  I  do  not 
mean  men  that  would  never  steal.  I  do  not  mean  men  that 
that  would  scorn  to  tiheat  in  making  change.  I  mean 
men  with  a  single  face.  I  mean  men  with  a  single  eye. 
I  mean  men  with  a  single  tongue.  I  mean  men  that  consider 
always  what  is  right ;  and  do  it  at  whatever  cost.    *     *     * 

The  men  to  make  a  state  must  be  brave  men.  I  do  not  mean 
the  men  that  pick  a  quarrel.  I  do  not  mean  the  men  that  carry 
dirks.  I  do  not  mean  the  men  that  call  themselves  hard  names; 
as  Bouncers,  Killers,  and  the  like.  I  mean  the  men  that  walk 
with  open  face  and  unprotected  breasts.  I  mean  the  men  that 
do  and  do  not  taUc.  I  mean  the  men  that  dare  to  stand  alone.  I 
mean  the  men  that  are  to-day  where  they  were  yesterday  and 
will  be  there  to-morrow.  I  mean  the  men  that  can  stand  still 
and  take  the  storm.  I  mean  the  men  that  are  afraid  to  kiU, 
but  not  afraid  to  die.    •    ♦    ♦ 

The  men,  to  make  a  state,  must  be  religious  men.  States  are 
from  God.  States  are  dependent  upon  God.  States  are  accoont- 
able  to  God.  To  leave  God  out  of  state,  is  to  be  Atheists.  I  do 
not  mean  that  men  must  cant.  I  do  not  meaQ  that  men  must 
wear  long  faces.  I  do  not  mean  that  men  must  talk  of  conscience, 
while  they  take  your  spoons.  *  *  *  I  speak  of  men  who 
feel  and  own  a  God.  I  speak  of  men  who  feel  and  own  their 
sins.  I  speak  of  men  who  think  the  Cross  no  shame.  I  speak 
of  men  who  have  it  in  their  heart  as  well  as  on'  their  brow. 

The  men,  to  make  a  state,  are  made  by  faith.  A  man  that 
has  no  faith,  is  to  much  flesh.  His  heart  a  muscle ;  nothing 
more.  He  has  no  past,  for  reverence ;  no  future,  for  reliance. 
He  lives.  So  does  a  clam.  Both  die.  Such  men  can  never 
make  a  state.  There  must  he  faith,  which  furnishes  the  fulcrum 
Archimedes  could  not  find,  for  the  long  lever  that  should  move 
the  world.  There  must  be  faith  to  look  thru  clouds  and  storms 
up  to  the  Sim  that  shines  as  cheerily  on  high  as  on  creation's 
mom.  There  must  be  faith  that  can  lay  hold  on  Heaven,  and  let 
the  earth  swing  from  benestth  it,  if  God  will.    *     *     * 

The  men,  to  make  a  state,  are  themselves  made  by  obedience. 
Obedience  is  the  health  of  human  hearts  ;  obedience  to  God ; 
obedience  to  father  and  to  mother,  who  are,  to  children,  in  the 
place  of  God ;  obedience  to  teachers  and  to  masters,  who  are  in 
the  place  of  father  and  of  mother ;  obedience  to  spiritual  pas- 
tors, who  are  God's  ministers  ;  and  to  the  povrtr^  that  be,  which 
are  ordained  of  God.  Obedience  is  but  self-government  in  ac- 
tion ;  and  he  can  never  govern  men  who  does  not  govern  first 
himtdf.    Only  such  men  can  make  a  state.    — G.  W.  Doane. 

ANAYSIS. 

To  get  author's  thought. 

I.  General  idea — the  kind  of  men  to  make  a  state  must 
be  intelligent,  honest,  brave,  religious.  They  must  be 
made  by  faith,  religious  faith,  self-denial,  and  obedience. 

II.  What  the  author  means  by :  intelligent,  honest, 
brave,  self-denial,  obedience. 

To  relate  to  the  ideas  already  in  child's  mind  : 

a.  Child  has  interpreted  author  by  means  of  what  he 
ahready  knows  of  these  eharacteristics. 

b.  Child  should  compare  his  judgments  with  the 
author's. 

c.  Select  great  statesmen  and  see  if  they  have  excelled 
in  these  characteristics? 

d.  Have  statesmen  failed  because  of  lack  of  these 
characteristics. 
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To  arouse  interest  in  further  reading : 

What  are  the  duties  of  a  statesmen  which  should  call 
for  these  characteristics  7 

C-d  may  arouse  interests  which  shall  lead  to  further 
reading. 

Method  of  Carrying  on^Work. 

a.  Guidance  in  what  to  read  thru  interests. 

b.  Reports — an  exchange  of  impressions  and  feelings, 
a  talking  over  what  has  been  found  enjoyable,  good, 
beautiful,  and  helpful. 

c  By  questioning,  by  directing  attention  to  what  is  es- 
sential and  by  directing  discussion,  leads  pupils  into  the 
right  way  of  reading. 

(Prom  a  paper  read  at  the  National  Edtteational  Association.) 


De-Moralization. 

By  M.  W.  Vandbnburg,  M.  D.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

There  came  into  my  back  yard  yesterday  afternoon  a 
large  dog.  He  was  gaunt,  and  despite  his  thick  shaggy 
coat  of  yellow-brownish  hair,  his  hip-bones  stood  out 
prominently,  and  his  spine  showed  a  distinct  ridge.  He 
was  long-legged,  long-tailed,  long-faced,  long-bodied,  a 
generous  pattern  of  a  dog.  His  gait  was  i^ambling, 
weak,  and  uncertain ;  he  could  not  trot ;  he  did  not  walk. 
He  ambled  along  in  a  shufSing,  drs^-foot  way,  as  tho  all 
his  joints  were  weak  and  too  loose.  He  did  not  look  sav- 
age or  aggressive,  for  his  face  was  kindly  and  he  had 
hu'ge  brown  eyes.  His  head  was  drooping,  hang-dog, 
not  low  enough  to  follow  a  trail,  not  high  enough  to  see 
any  distance  ahead,  and  it  swung  aimlessly  from  side  to 
side,  as  if  to  explore  in  a  careless-half-hearted,  ready-to- 
be-cUaappointed  way  the  ground  on  either  hand  for  an 
odd  bone,  or  an  old  scrap  of  food.  I  spoke  to  him  but  he 
did  not  look  up,  nor  turn  his  head  even,  only  gathered 
his  shamble  a  little,  slipped  th^  a  hole  in  the  fence  as  if 
it  was  an  already  known  route,  and  disappeared  behind 
the  house. 

The  pathos  of  his  whole  manner  touched  me  and  dis- 
turbed me.  I  sat  down  to  read,  but  I  could  not  keep 
that  dog  out  out  of  mind.  I  changed  books,  but  it  did 
no  good.  Finally  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  Going  down  to  the  back  door  I 
looked  all  around,  but  no  trace  of  the  dog  was  visible.  I 
caJled  gently,  no  response.  Coming  back  to  my  office 
one  of  the  family  called  me  to  the  front  door.  There  on 
the  mat  lay  my  friend.  ''  Flopped  down ''  alone  expresses 
it.  Head  low,  but  not  laid  down  to  rest ;  eyes  listless, 
but  with  a  lurking  of  dull  apprehension.  As  I  opened 
the  door  he  gave  an  automatic  start,  he  did  not  get  up, 
that  would  have  been  too  much  effort.  I  spoke  to  him 
kindly  and  cautiously  patted  his  head  ;  for  a  moment  he 
looked  up  at  me,  then  his  ey^  drooped  and  the  listless, 
far-off  look  returned.  No  amount  of  coaxing  gave  him 
the  least  confidence.  A  large  plate  of  food  Was  brought, 
and  I  tried  to  coax  him  to  follow  me  to  the  back  door, 
but  had  to  let  him  smell  of  it  before  he  would  come. 
When  he  did  follow  it  was  with  an  eye  on  the  plate  that 
was  eager,  but  a  dull  eagerness,  and  one  on  me  to  see 
that  I  £d  not  kick  him.    He  did  not  trust  me. 

When.  I  set  the  plate  down  he  smelled  it,  grabbed  a 
hunk,  chewed  it  once  or  twice,  and  gulped  it  down.  I 
I  went  inside  to  get  him  a  drink  of  water.  On  my  re- 
turn he  had  finished  the  meal,  but  he  had  not  licked  the 
crumbs  from  the  plate  as  any  self-respecting  dog  would 
have  done,  and  he  would  not  even  look  at  the  basin  of 
water,  but  ambled  off  despite  my  calls  and  advances  of 
friendship.  Ten  minutes  later  he  was  back  at  the  front 
door,  but  my  friendliness  fell  on  deaf  ears,  at  least  it 
woke  no  response.  He  shambled  out  to  see  a  passing 
dog  in  the  street,  just  missed  the  wheels  of  a  carriage, 
with  a  just-my-luck  sort  of  indifference.  I  tried  to  (^ 
him  back,  and  he  did  come  and  lie  down,  but  not  until  I 
had  shut  -the  door.  In  a  half  hour  he  was  gone,  and  I 
have  not  seen  him  since. 


He  had  been  well  brought  up,  his  unconscious  bearing 
showed  that.  He  had  worn  a  collar  some  time,  for  the 
hair  around  his  neck  had  a  faint  trace  of  it  still ;  but  it 
had  been  gone  for  weeks,  possibly  for  months.  He  had 
lost  his  master,  lost  his  home,  lost  himself,  lost  his  setf- 
respect^  lost  his  self-confidence,  lost  all  confidence  in 
mankind  who  is  his  divinity,  all  interest  and  confidence 
in  his  own  kind,  in  his  fellows.  The  empty  shell  of  habit 
led  him  to  go  out  of  his  way  a  little  to  see  another  dog, 
but  a  sniff  half  taken,  and  he  was  ready  to  turn  on  his 
heels  and  lurch  off  the  other  way,  utterly  without  aim  or 
purpose.  Even  the  things  pleasant  and  useful  to  him 
did  not  appeal  to  his  desires.  He  was  absolutely  indif- 
ferent whether  Ms  bed  was  soft  or  hard ;  and  he  did  not 
even  turn  his  head  to  smell  of  the  softer  mat  spread  in 
the  entry  upon  which  he  was  invited  to  lie.  He  was  de- 
moralized. His  moral  nature  was  dead,  and  I  doubt 
whether  the  most  carefu^nursing  would  ever  be  able  to 
revitalize  it.    He  had  becdme  a  dog-tramp. 

The  lesson  is  a  painful  on^  It  is  pathetic  to  tears,  if 
tears  were  of  any  use.  But  they  are  not  It  is  not  a 
case  for  that  kind  of  grief,  for  in  tears  there  is  hope. 
But  this  case  is  without  hope,  I  fear. 

It  is  that  dry-eyed,  unresponsive,  passionless  sort  of 
despair,  that  is  dead,  dead.  Careless  of  good  or  evil 
alike,  careless  of  well-being  or  ill-being.  Hand-to-mouth, 
take-what-comes  as  it  comes,  when  it  comes,  if  it  comes. 

The  world  is  full,  shall  we  say?  »  No,  the  world  has 
too  many  such  two-legged  beings  to-day.  It  is  next  td 
useless  to  try  to  reform  them.  They  must  die  off ;  that 
is  the  only  remedy  in  their  cases.  But  how  about  pre- 
venting their  continuance  ?  That  is  the  real  problem. 
How  shall  we  keep  recruits  out  of  their  ranks?  We 
must  look  to  the  schools  first.  The  churches  cannot  and 
the  churches  will  not  prevent  it.  Not  until  a  man  'Ms 
clean  gone  forever"  will  the  churches  begin  to  look  after  ^ 
him ;  when  their  help  becomes  that  kind  of  pauperizing 
charity  that  onlyconfirms  the  habit. 

What  can  the  schools  do?  Very  much.  First  raise 
the  ideal  of  home.  Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no 
place  like  home.  Cultivate  the  home-loving,  the  home- 
making  instincts.  Just  now  there  are  being  cultivated  a 
set  of  ideals  that  are  not  bad  in  themselves,  only  as  they 
tend  to  overshadow  the  home  ideals.  Clubs,  associations, 
concerted  action,  combmed  interests,  united  efforts,  these 
are  all  good  and  necessary.  But  the  home  is  superior  to 
them  all  in  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance.  Raise  the 
ideal  of  self-respect.  Teach  self-honor.  In  a  way  we 
are  two  individuals  in  one.  We  sometimes  loqk  at  our 
own  acts,  as  we  would  regard  the  acts  of  another.  If 
they  are  bad  or  mean  we  lose  respect  for  the  one  who 
does  them,  nor  matter  how  loudly  passion  or  appetite  or 
selfishness  or  unsympathy  may  shout  in  justification. 

And  when  self-respect  begins  to  weaken,  a  malignant, 
disease  has  begun  to  fasten  upon  the  moral  nature,  and 
its  continued  growth  means  certain  death. 

Cultivate  self-confidence  and  self-reliance.  These  two 
sentiments  are  not  exactly  the  same.  The  one  is  passive, 
the  other  active.  The  self-confident  are  not  always  tlie 
self-reliant.  Cultivate  the  active  virtue.  Never  put  such 
a  child  down  with  a  bang ;  the  virtue  may  be  over-bold 
and  sometimes  offensive.  Guide  it ;  don't  crush  it.  Stim- 
ulate it  by  worthy  motives,  don't  restrain  it  in  such  a . 
way  as  to  we^en  it.  The  s'elf-reliant  man  or  woman 
seldom  becomes  a  tramp ;  never  becomes  one  while  self- 
respect  lives.  Teach  your  children  hopefulness ;  teach 
them  courage ;'  teach  them  cheerfulness.  These  depend 
in  a  large  degree  upon  good  health  and  recreation.  Let 
no  false'  ided  of  high  marlffl,"  of  "  passing  up,"  or  of 
''regents'  counts"  bar  the  way  to  an  abundant  and  intel- 
ligent recreation.  And  when  this  has  been  said,  it  means 
volumes  of  elaboration. 

The  monthly  "  Educational  Review  "  number 
of  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  will  be  issued 
next  week. 
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Boston's  Shame. 

The  School  Journal's  fight  for  the  reinstallment  of 
Mr.  George  H.  Martin  as  supervisor  of  the  Boston  schools 
is  receiving  the  hearty  support  of  influential  friends  of 
education,  many  of  whom  have  sent  material  to  be  used 
as  ammunition.  The  need  of  persistent  agitation  was 
never  greater.  The  partial  victory  marked  by  the  election 
of  Superintendent  Seaver  and  Miss  Arnold  merely  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  pushing  on  to  a  complete  re- 
establishment  of  justice  and  decency  in  the  management 
of  Boston  school  affairs.  The  immediate  duty  is  the 
election  of  Mr.  Martin.  After  that  is  accomplished  the 
other  things  can  be  taken  up  one  by  one. 

Here  is  an  abstract  from  an  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Herald  that  ought  to  urge  those  interested  in  preserving 
the  city's  honor  to  prompt  action  : 

**  There  can  be  no  just  opposition  to  Mr.  Martin  on  the  score 
of  competence  and  fidelity.  Indeed,  he  would  be  judged  by 
most  persons  qualified  to  express  a  judgment  in  such  a  matter 
the  most  broadly  and  thoroly  equipped  member  of  the  board 
of  supervisors.  His  life  has  been  spent  in  practical  teaching 
and  in  the  supervision  of  schools.  He  knows  the  Massachusetts 
public  school  system  historically  from  its  beginning  more  com- 
pletely and  accurately  than  probably  any  person  in  the  state. 
His  work  on  the  subject  is  an  authority.  When  he  was  put 
upon  the  board  of  supervisors  it  was  deemed  an  exceedingly  fit 
and  fortunate  appointment.  He  has  won  the  confidence  of  the 
best  teachers  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  of  his  associates 
as  well.  He  is  not  only  accomplished  and  capable,  he  is  de- 
voted to  the  cause.  In  his  service  he  Inows  no  politics,  no 
favoritism,  no  prejudices.  He  has  but  one  motive  and  one  aim, 
the  efficiency  and  advancement  of  the  great  public  school  sys- 
tem of  Boston  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  advantage  of 
the  pupils,  for  whom  this  system  is  maintained  at  vast  cost 
and  labor.  Why  should  he  be  singled  out  for  especial  humilia- 
tion and  snubbing  by  the  school  committee  ?  What  good  ends 
affecting  the  proper  usefulness  of  the  schools  can  be  accom- 
plished by  such  procedure?  It  is  a  question  without  an 
answer." 

What  such  action  does  serve  to  do  is  this :  It  calls  renewed 
and  emphatic  attention  to  the  unfortunate  attitude  of  some 
members  of  the  committee  who  appear  to  be  substituting  per- 
sonal and  political  motives  for  the  legitimate  aims  of  persons 
who  hold  this  office  'of  honorable  trusteeship  and  authority. 
It  confirms  the  suspicions  already  aroused  regarding  their  dis- 
interested fidelity.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  revolutionary 
reaction  they  are  believed  to  have  in  contemplation  to  make 
the  school  system  a  department  of  municipal  politics,  with  all 
that  this  implies  of  injustice,  intrigue,  and  debasement. 
Nothing  is  better  understood  by  the  public  than  the  politician's 
theory  of  rewards  and  punishments.  To  the  machine  politician 
nothing  is  more  offensive  than  the  exercise  of  independence  of 
judgment  regarding  interests  which  he  designs  reducing  to 
subservience  or  exploiting  for  personal  gain.  In  his  view  "  the 
party  organization "  is  everything,  and  to  it  all  institutions 
that  are  susceptible  of  use  to  further  political  ends  must  be 
subordinated.  Whoever  stands  in  the  way  of  such  submission 
must  be  got  rid  of,  and  assuredly  he  will  be  got  rid  of  on  some 
pretext,  or  on  no  pretext  whatever,  unless  the  people  exhibit  a 
determined  hostility  to  having  their  interests,  and  in  the  case 


of  the  public  schools,  tl|Q  highly  important  interests  of  their 
children,  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  public  servants  who 
aspire  to  be  rulers  and  dictators  in  their  sphere  of  brief  au- 
thority. 

The  Halifax  Convention. 

From  whatever  point  one  may  view  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced  as  unqualified  success.  Wise  planning  of  the 
program  provided  for  strong,  dignified,  andCeloquent 
presentation  of  live  and  interesting  educational  themes. 
At  the  same  time  it  allowed  plenty  of  scope  for  outings 
and  entertainments.  The  opportunity  for  an  ocean  trip 
and  a  pilgrimage  thru  the  land  of  Evangeline,  the  ideid 
temperature  for  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  sights  in  and 
around  the  old  Garrison  City,  hotel  accommodations, 
attendance,  local  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, the  fetes  arranged  for  the  visiting  teachers— all 
contributed  to  make  the  occasion  a  memorable  one.  The 
officers  of  the  association  handled  the  complex  work  in  a 
way  that  eliminated  all  undesirable  friction  and  crowded 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  instruction  and  enjoyment 
into  the  half  week. 

Mr.  Stone  proved  an  ideal  presiding  officer.  His  en- 
ergetic, eircumspect  promptness  in  adjusting  arising 
difficulties,  and  his  never-failing  geniality  and  tact  gave 
a  distinctive  character  to  the  meetings,  so  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  in  attendance.  The  prevailing  seriousness 
signified  a  deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  and  yet  the 
sun  was  not  shut  out.  Every  session  gave  inspiration 
and  satisfaction,  and  was  of  the  kind  that  one  leaves 
with  the  feeling  he  '^  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for  any- 
thing." 

Mr.  Alvin  P.  Pease  was  busy  from  morning  till -night 
answering  the  thousand  and  one  questions  that  are  likely 
to  occur  to  strangers  in  a*  strange  land,  besides  attend- 
ing to  his  arduous  duties  as  treasurer  of  the  institute. 

The  office  of  corresponding  secretary  was  in  good 
hands.  Mr.  Whitefield's  labors  were  appreciated  by 
everyone. 

The  addresses  of  welcome  and  the  responses,  with  the 
lieutenant-general  of  Nova  Scotia  presiding  and  a  mili- 
tary band  playing  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "Rule 
Britannia,"  The  Maple  Leaf  Forever,"  and  other  na- 
tional airs  of  the  three  great  countries,  opened  the  con- 
vention on  Saturday  evening.  The  freedom  of  Halifax 
and  of  Nova  Scotia  was  extended  by  the  premier  of  the 
province,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  attorney-general, 
the  provincial  superintendent  of  education,  and  Arch- 
bishop O'Brien.  The  welcome  was  hearty  and  yet  every 
address  was  characterized  by  that  formality  which  makes 
one  pity  the  sr^eaker  and  feel  like  suggesting  to  him  a 
few  topics.  *'0ur  Fellows  "  stood  out  gloriously  by  con- 
trast with  the  welcomers.  Their  responses  were  happy 
in  vein  and  they  said  just  the  appropriate  thing  in  the 
most  graceful  way. 

President  Stone's  address  was  a  masterpiece.    In  a 
delicate  manner  yet  in  a  manly  American  spirit,  he  by 
his  words  won  the  good-will  of  all  the  Nova  Scotians  pros 
ent  in  the  large  exhibition  hall  and  assured  a  hearty  local 
friendship  for  the  American  Institute. 

No  prestidigitator  ever  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people 
before  him  with  greater  wonderment  than  did  United 
States  Consul  Foster,  of  Halifax,  when  he  quoted  from 
memory  long  tables  of  statistics  bearing  upon  education 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  from  Dr.  Harris'  re- 
ports and  numerous  other  publications. 

The  humor  of  State  Supt.  W.  W.  Stetson's  closing 
speech  gave  the  audience  abundant  opportunity  for 
hearty  laughter  and  cleared  their  throats  for  "  God  Save 
the  Queen,"  with  which  all  meetings  on  British  soil  close. 
His  chief  topic  was,  "Remember  the  Maine."  Since 
most  Canadians  are  a  little  shaky  on  United  States  geog- 
raphy anyway,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Pine-tree  state 
will  hereafter  be  considered  the  main  thing  in  America. 
Maine,  Mr.  Stetson  modestly  suggested,  furnished  the 
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brains  for  all  New  England  and  therelqr  to  the  whole 
country.  The  predominance  of  shirt  waists  in  the  audi- 
ence made  him  feel  that  he  was  "facing  the  World's 
fair/'  He  did  not  do  himself  justice,  however,  in  explain- 
ing that  he  was  "the  light-headed,  heavy-footed  tail  to  the 
kite  of  eloquence  that  had  been  soaring  all  the  evening." 
He  did  not  seem  to  mind  it  much  and  found  it  rather 
pleasant,  asheput  it,  "  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a  long  line 
of  big  men."  He  took  the  audience  by  storm  and  was 
cheered  again  and  again.  The  effect  of  his  eloquent 
presentation  of  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  furnished  a  fitting;  thrilling  close  to  the 
*'  welcome  "  session. 

(Of  other  addresses  delivered  at  the  convention  and  the  enter- 
tainment provided  for  her  visitors  by  the  city  of  Halifax  mention 
will  be  made  next  week,  lack  of  space  precluding  the  publication 
of  the  complete  report.) 


Help  the  Whites  in  the  South. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Northern  states  have  very  little 
reason  for  nursing  self-complacency  as  regards  their  aid 
toward  Southern  education.  Some  brother  or  sister  of 
the  Pharisee  of  old  will  rise  from  time  to  time  to  say, 
^*  Behold  how  many  dollars  are  going  to  the  South  to 
build  up  institutions  of  learning  and  spread  the  gospel  of 
efficient  preparation  for  the  struggle  of  life ! ''  To  be 
sure  many  are  offering  financial  support  to  help  the 
negro,  but  what  about  the  poor  white  people  in  the 
South?  The  N.  E.  A.  at  its  recent  convention  at 
Charleston  with  all  its  eulogiums  had  not  a  word  to  say 
about  the  work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  neglected  whites 
in  the  mountains,  by  the  seashore  and  roacSide,  and  else- 
where. That  convention  should  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
all  friends  of  education  to  the  deplorable  conditions  in 
what  is  known  as  the  black  belt  The  slogan  should  be 
made  :  *'  Extend  a  hand  to  the  whites  in  the  South  as 
you  do  to  the  negro;  rescue  your  unfortunate  white 
brother  from  ignorance,  and  afford  his  children  a  chance 
to  be  well  prepared  for  a  successful  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  life  when  they  reach  the  age  of  self-support." 
Let  it  be  known  far  and  wide  that  with  the  exception  of 
Yanderbilt  university  at  Nashville,  less  than  $60,000 
have  been  spent  in  twenty  years  in  gift?  for  the  white 
schools  in  the  South.  Here  is  a  subject  for  serious 
thought  and  agitation. 

Teaching  Kindness. 

Several  teachers  had  been  to  a  lecture  on  pedagogy 
and  had  stopped  to  look  at  some  new  books  on  education. 

They  fell  into  conversation.  ''Let  me  see,"  said 
one,  ''there  is  a  Bird  day,  if  I  remember,  coming  soon  ; 
why  not  have  a  horse  day  and  a  dog  day."  This  thought  was 
taken  up  and  discussed.  The  first  speaker  was  a  man 
of  the  old  school ;  he  considered  any  departure  from  teach- 
ing reading,  writing,  spelling;  arithmetic,  and  geography 
as  a  waste  of  time.  There  was  another  of  a  more  modem 
school  who  called  attention  to  the  founding  of  societies 
to  encourage  kindness  to  the  horse  as  evidencing  a  growing 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  animals. 

Another  of  the  party  who  had  listened  now  entered 
into  the  conversation.  "  When  I  look  back  to  my  boy- 
hood, spent  on  a  farm,  I  see  that  one  of  the  things  that 
was  not  taught  in  those  days  was  kindness ;  the  teacher 
at  the  academy  where  I  was  fitted  for  college  seemed 
totally  oblivious  to  the  tyranny  that  was  practiced.  He 
attended  strictly  to  his  business  and  left  us  to  haze  the 
new  comers  or  bully  the  timid  as  much  as  we  pleased.' 
At  home  we  were  decidedly  cruel  to  our  horses  and  cows 
not  from  evil  hearts  but  because  it  was  the  custom  of  those 
times.  We  needed  humanizing  ;  we  needed  to  be  made 
gentle  and  kind." 

This  showed  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  estimated  the 
results  of  culture  above  the  products  of  memorizing  facts 
from  text-books.  Numerous  cases  have  come  to  light 
during  the  past  year  of  school  boys  who  have  run  away 
from  home  with  revolvers  and  knives  desirous  of  scalping 


Indians  ;  they  had  read  books  that  pictured  the  delight 
of  such  an  occupation.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  past— a  desire  to  hurt  even 
when  there  is  no  necessity  for  hurting  whatever.  The 
object  of  bird  day  is  the  encouraging  of  kindness 
towards  birds,  planting  seeds  of  kindness  towards  all  living 
things.  "  He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well  both  man 
and  bird  and  beast,"  says  Coleridge. 

The  teachers  owe  a  debt  of  kindness  to  pupils  that 
cannot  be  paid  in  one  century,  for  the  sufferings  masters 
in  past  years  have  caused  in  their  school-rooms.  They 
did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  ;  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  age  ; 
it  was  the  general  practice  to  flog  in  the  school-room. 
Why  should  not  children  be  happy  when  they  come  to 
school  ?  They  should,  and  they  should  learn  there  to 
carry  happiness  to  their  homes.  A  teacher  of  a  kinder- 
garten lately  said  that  it  often  took  an  entire  year  to 
train  some  pupils  not  to  worry^  trouble,  or  p*ck  upon 
other  pupils ;  they  come  with  this  habit  fixed  in  them. 
This  was  the  legacy  of  the  home.  The  teacher  must 
remember  that  the  school  is  a  Christian  institution ;  it 
must  breathe  the  spirit  of  Christ. 


The  One  Great  Mistake. 

When  a  teacher  has  arrived  at  the  stage  where  he 
" knows  all  about  teaching"  he  should  quit  the  school. 
The  ablest  teachers  in  this  country  are  turning  over  edu- 
cational questions  in  their  minds  all  the  time.  Spelling, 
for  example ;  it  is  a  subject  to  be  studied  upon  daily  for 
years ;  one  cannot  say  he  knows  how  to  teach  it  just 
because  he  can  spell.  Let  no  teacher  then  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  he  knows  a  great  deal  about  teach- 
ing ;  there  are  very  few  who  really  do. 

A  superintendent  of  an  important  city  hugged  the 
delusion  for  many  years  that  he  understood  education,  be- 
cause he  could  transact  the  routine  business  of  his  office  ; 
the  board  of  education  thought  so  too.  Meanwhile  the 
teachers,  among  themselves  of  course,  declared  that  he  had 
said  all  he  could  say  on  education  long  since.  One  of 
his  speeches  is  recalled;  the  teachers  were  debating 
teaching,  and  he  rose  and  said,  "  There  is  no  mystery 
about  this ;  teaching  is  causing  a  person  to  know,  thafs 
what  it  is,"  etc.  It  l^came  tiresome  to  hear  a  man  work 
off  his  platitudes  so  fiuently. 

One  of  the  principals  spoke  of  him  facetiously  as  the 
"farrow  cow;"  the  term  reached  the  board  and  they 
began  to  make  inquiries  among  the  teachers.  There  was 
no  complaint  against  him  except  his  absolute  inability  to 
lead.  Of  course  there  are  many  on  the  school  board  that 
believed  any  good  man  was  competent  to  be  a  superin- 
tendent ;  but  the  stone  had  been  cut  out  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  word  had  gone  forth  that  a  man  must  be 
secured  who  had  made  a  special  study  of  education. 


Men  as  Teachers. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  men  versus  women,  as  some 
would  state  it ;  it  is  whether  a  man  can  teach  equally  well, 
or  preferably  to  a  woman.  Suppose  he  can  teach  equally 
well,  will  he  be  employed?  We  doubt  it.  Take 
Brooklyn  for  example  there  may  be  twenty-five  women 
and  one  man  set  to  teach  one  thousand  children.  On 
what  basis  are  these  women  selected?  Because  they 
surpass  the  men  and  will  take  less  money?    No. 

The  authorities  have  concluded  to  employ  men  and 
women  in  that  ratio.  Now  it  is  plain  that  only  a  certain 
percentage  of  men  and  women  are  teachers,  just  as  a 
certain  number  are  artists,  preachers ;  not  every  one  can 
teach.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  there  are  not  as 
many  men  out  of  a  thousand  who  can  teach,  as  there  are 
women.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  too  many  women 
are  teaching — or  trying  to  teach.  We  have  known  of 
scores  of  instances  of  women  who  have  said,  "  I  would 
not  teach  a  day,  if  I  could  find  ansrthing  else  to  do." 

To  crowd  out  the  men  for  the  sake  of  giving  the 
women  employment  is  a  real  wrong  to  the  children. 
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The  best,  those  who  like  it,  and  are  fitted  for  it,  whether 
men  or  women^  should  be  employed.  The  schools,  es- 
pecially the  boy's  schools,  are  suffering  greatly  for  want 
of  men  as  teachers.  We  do  not  si^  that  men  teach  better ; 
we  say  they  teach  differently,  and  that  difference  is  worth 
a  great  deial. 


Zhe  Busy  Qlorld 


Words,  Words,  Words. 

In  MeQunfs  Magazine^  for  July,  Marion  Hill  gives  in  a 
humorous  way,  some,  of  the  results  of  this  word  work. 
A  ten-year  old  girl  set  to  writing  out  the  words  of  '^  Am- 
erica, '^  produced  the  following : 

My  eottntnr,  tlssut  the, 
Sweet  land  of  libert  tea, 

Of  thee  I  ting, 
Land  where  my  father  died, 
Land  where  the  pilgrims  pried 
Prom  evrv  mountain  side 
Let  xridmen  ring. 

My  native  country  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 
Thy  name  I  love. 
I  love  thy  rots  and  chills, 
Thy  weods  and  temper  pills, 
My  heart  with  ratcher  thrlUi. 
Like  tbat  above. 

Now  possibly  some  reader  may  declare  that  her  teacher 
was  a  very  poor  one,  but  does  that  follow?  Does  not 
society  demand  that  the  child  should  know  '^  America?" 
And  is  not  the  language  of  "  America  *'  above  the  compre- 
hension of  children  of  ten?  And  is  not  much  that  is 
learned  in  Sunday-school  of  the  same  kind?  We  know 
of  a  child  of  eight  who  asked  her  mother,  "What  is  in 
the  miz?"  On  being  asked  to  explain,  she  said  over  the 
commandment  she  was  learning,  "  For  in  six  days,  &c., 
&c.,  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is.'*  She  had  pro- 
nounced it  with  the  other  children  "  in  the  mizj"  and  now 
wanted  an  explanation.  Unfortunately,  few  children 
rise  to  ask  what  this  or  that  means  ;  they  go  along  as 
Isaac  did  up  the  mountain  with  Abraham,  because  told 

to. 

For  our  part  we  do  not  find  fault. with  the  child,  we 
find  fault  with  society.  Certain  things  must  be  learned 
in  school,  and  if  the  children  sing,  "  Oh,  say  does  the  star 
spangled  banner  get  weighed,"  as  this  writer  asserts,  and 
commit  other  equally  funny  blunders,  it  doesn't  matter 
so  very  much  if  they  go  to  school  long  enough  to  learn 
better.    But  if  they  don't,  what  then? 

Society  demands  that  certain  things  be  taught 
whether  the  children  understand  them  or  not.  The  writer 
visited  an  Indian  school  presided  over  by  a  good  woman 
who  was  sent  and  supported  by  a  church.  The  Indian 
youths  were  made  to  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm  which  they  understood  as  little  as 
i£  given  in  the  original  tongues  they  were  written 
in.  But  society  (the  church  in  this  case),  commanded 
that  the  Indians  be  taught  these  things,  and  this  was 
the  result.  There  will  be  crude  and  imperfect  ideas  any 
way,  even  if  the  teacher  is  a  Pestalozzi  or  a  Froebel ; 
they  will,  however,  give  way  in  time.  We  knew  of  three 
children  who  visited  an  orphan  asylum  and  seeing  the 
children  sit  in  seats  one  above  the  other,  rise,  sing,  and 
march,  imitated  it  at  home  for  days  under  the  name  of 
"  Awful  Simon."    What  was  a  name  to  them? 

The  use  of  the  blackboard  has  removed  veiv  much  of 
the  mystery  that  once  hung  around  words.  If  '  America  " 
had  been  learned  from  the  blackboard  we  doubt  if  the 
children  would  have  conceived  that  the  Pilgrims  '*  pried." 

But  after  all  the  teacher  commands  the  situation.  Mar- 
ion Hill  is  to  be  thanked  for  pressing  upon  the  attention 
that  to  deal  in  words  is  to  deal  in  signs  only  and  not  ideas. 
The  teacher  must  ask  herself  perpetually,  Do  the  pupils  un- 
derstand the  words  they  use?  Teaching  is  a  process  that 
seems  exceedingly  easy ;  the  pupil  is  to  learn  certain 
words  and  recite  them.  The  mistake  society  is  making  is  so 
to  conceive  of  teaching.  And  the  fact,  is,  there  is  an  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  such  teaching  in  spite  of  normal 
schools,  summer  schools,  and  state  and  national  conven- 
tions. 


Williams  College  has  followed  Harvard's  example  in 
omitting  Greek  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  ad- 
mission. Those  who  wish  the  A.  B.  degree  can  do  so  if 
they  present  satisfactory  qualifications  in  one  of  five 
groups  of  subjects.  Greek  is  included  in  one  of  these 
groups,  Latin  in  all  five,  German  in  two,  and  French  in 
two.  All  the  studies  of  the  freshman  year  are  prescribed; 
and  in  the  sophomore  year  only  six  out  of  ten  hours  of 
work  a  week  are  elective ;  in  the  junior  years  six  hours 
out  of  fifteen  are  prescribed.  All  students  must  attend 
upon  nine-tenths  of  all  college  exercises.  Williams  is 
better  off  than  most  other  colleges.  The  value  of  the 
buildings  alone,  at  the  present  date,  is  $603,000 ;  the 
funds  available  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and  in  other 
ways  for  the  assistance  of  indigent  but  w()rthy  students 
amount  to  nearly  $242,000. 

Dr.  Albert  Leonard,  until  recently  dean  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  college  and  professor  of  pedagogy,  Syracuse  uni- 
versity, has  gone  to  Michigan  to  take  charge  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  state.  His  new  field  of  work  is  a  splen- 
did one  for  an  educator  of  ambition  and  pedagogical  re- 
sources. Syracuse  university  feels  the  loss  keenly.  The 
board  of  trustees  recently  adopted  this  minute : 

'*  We  have  received  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Dean  A1-. 
bert  Leonard,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  educational  work 
of  our  state  for  many  years  and  with  Syracuse  university  for 
the  last  three  years.  He  has  commanded  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  the  truBtees,  students,  and  faculty  of  the  university  as 
well  as  of  the  citizens  of  Sjrracuse.  By  his  fidelity  to  duty,  his 
ability  in  administration,  his  loyalty  to  the  university,  he  has 
manifes.ted  his  fitness  for  the  responsibilities  which  have  been 
laid  upoQ  him.  In  leaving  the  university  for  another  field  of 
labor  he  bears  with  him  our  respect,  admiration,  and  best  wishes 
for  f  Qture  success. 

WiLUAM  C.  WiLBOB, 

Abbaii  I.  Decker, 

Committee. 

A  time-limit  incandescent  lamp,  which  will  bum  for  a 
predetermined  number  of  hours  and  then  go  out,  has 
been  invented  in  Germany. 

In  the  new  electrical  equipment  of  the  elevated  rail- 
way in  New  York  no  less  than  800  horse  power  will  be 
installed  on  each  train,  eight  motors  of  100  horse  power 
each  being  used.  These  will  be  mounted  under  two  cars 
of  the  six-car  train  (the  front  and  rear  cars)  and  will  be 
controlled  by  the  motorman  from  a  single  controller  on 
the  front  platform. 

According  to  the  United  States  dispensatory  sac- 
charin is  a  sweet  obtained  from  coal  tar.  One  part  of 
saccharin  will  sweeten  quite  strongly  ten  thousand  parts 
of  water.  The  taste  is  three  hundred  times  more  intense 
in  sweetness  than  that  of  sugar.  Saccharin  is  chiefly 
useful  for  replacing  sugar  in  diabetes,  obesity,  and  other 
diseases  in  which  sugar  is  contrarindicated.  If  saccharin 
is  to  be  rendered  soluble  in  the  system,  two  parts  of  it 
should  be  incorporated  with  three  parts  of  plain  soda. 
Even  as  a  medicine,  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five 
grains  of  it  should  be  taken  a  day.  Its  sale  in  the 
United  States  is  confined  exclusively  to  prescriptions. 

The  application  of  the  electric  motor  to  small  instru- 
ments continues  to  extend.  It  is  now  applied  to  surgical 
instruments,  including  the  saw.  A  flexible  shaft  causes 
the  saw  to  rotate  at  the  rate  of  2,200  revolutions  a  min- 
ute ;  a  double  push-button  allows  it  to  be  instantly 
started  or  stopped.  This' saw  has1)een  used  extensively 
in  the  larger  hospitals  of  New  York  city,  and  has  proved 
of  value  in  severe  operations  where  shock  attending  the 
slower-acting  hand*saw  has  frequently  proved  fatd  to 
the  patient. 

Of  the  many  poems  inspired  by  the  South  African  war, 
the  strongest  one  is  no  doubt  the  following,  by  Frederick 
Manley.     It  has  never  before  appeared  in  print.     It  is 
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hoped  that  the  lines  on  ''the  siagtst  of  the  facile  song/' 
may  come  to  Rudyard  KipIing^s  attention.  The  poem 
was  inspired  by  two  brief  newspaper  items,  one  stating 
that ''  a  solemn  service  of  thanksgiving  was  held  at  Pre- 
toria," the  other  announcing  that  ''on  the  departure  of 
the  volunteers  from  Southampton  prayers  were  offered 
for  the  success  of  the  troops ''r 

Prayers. 

Lift  not  the  voice  of  prayer, 

Ye  warring  Parliaments ! 

For  He  that  dwelleth  in  the  firpiaments, 

The  God  of  right  that  seeth  everywhere, 

He  searcheth  all  your  hearts  and  their  intents  ; 

He  pierceth  veils  of  worship  hiding  hate 

And  lust  of  blood  and  power  insatiate ; 

He  scometh  all  the  mockery  of  the  prayer 

That  asketh  Him  to  kindle  crM  strife, 

The  Ftince  of  Peace,  the  Lord  of  Love  and  Life  ! 

0  Hush,  ye  powers  and  parliaments  ! 
The  God  ye  worship  is  your  own  desire 
Self-tiironed  in  the  empty  firmameDts. 

0  Cease  thy  loveless  little  lays, 
Thou  singer  of  the  facile  song  I 
Lest  human  sorrow  weave  thee  bays 
Of  Curses  in  the  coming  days, 
And  crown  thee  laureate  of  wrong. 

Sing  but  the  Empire  of  the  Just  and  Good, 

The  conquests  of  the  h^art  for  human  brotherhood, 

Dear  Gentle  One  who  died  for  us, 
Forgive  the  lies  we  lift  to  Thee, 
Bear  with  us  yet  and  pity  us ; 
The  mists  of  wrong  are  on  our  eyes, 
Ai^  darkness,  and  we  cannot  see — 
0  Gentle  One  who  died  for  us, 
Be  patient  yet  and  make  us  wise, 
Abide  with  thy  humanity 
Till  thru  the  night  of  wrong  and  lies 
Which  self  hath  made,  their  eyes  shall  see' 
ThBt  wars  and  hatred  re-create  for  Thee 
The  grief  and  bitterness  of  Calvary. 

—Frederick  Manlby. 

It  is  in  the  tundra  or  where  it  joins  the  beach  that  the 
easiest  gold  digging  in  the  world  is  found  at  Cape  Nome. 
'Tundra'  is  the  low  ground  lying  between  the  mountains 
and  the  beach.  It  is  marshy  and  covered  with  grass  and 
moss  during  the  summer,  and  it  never  thaws  more  than 
a  couple  of  feet  below  the  surface*  The  word  is  Russian 
and  means  low  and  marshy  land.  '  Tundra'  differs  from 
'steppes' in  this  that  'tundra'  is  used  to  describe  the 
low,  flat,  andordinarily  valueless  land  between  two  streams 
and  is  common  along  the  coasts  of  Siberia  and  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Bering  straits.  'Steppes' origi- 
nally meant  a  sandy  desert,  but,  by  long  custom,  it  has 
come  to  mean  grassy  plains  as  well. 

The  assassination  of  King  Humbert  brought  out  the 
fact  that  a  large  colony  of  these  enemies  of  society  had 
established  themselves  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  that  the 
assassin  himself  had  lived  in  that  city.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  international  complications  might  result, 
but  this  is  not  very  likely.  These  anarchists  are  just  as 
much  enemies  to  republics  as  they  are  to  monarchies, 
and  our  government  has  therefore  the  strongest  kind  of 
a  motive  for  not  harboring  them.  Increased  vigilance 
seems  to  be  demanded,  however,  to  keep  out  the  lawless 
and  criminal  from  across  the  ocean. 

The  sending  of  a  Spanish  warship  to  Barcelona  to 
overawe  the  anti-tax  agitators  indicates  to  some  extent 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  government  is  struggling. 
While  Spain  had  her  colonial  trade  the  export  duly  was 
paid  without  much  protest  Since  then,  however,  altho 
the  government  has  declared  repeatedly  that  the  taxes 
could  not  be  lessened  or  modified  without  endangering 
the  national  security,  many  prominent  citizens  have  been 
brought  before  a  military  tribunal  for  refusal  to  pay 
taxes. 


Baron  Russell,  of  Kilowan,  lord  chief  justice  of  Eng- 
land,  who  died  on  August  12,  was  the  first  Irishman  that 
has  ever  held  that  ofiice  and  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
that  has  held  it  since  the  Reformation.  Lord  Russell 
made  his  greatest  reputation  before  the  Pamell  com- 
mission of  1888-9.  He  was  the  leading  counsel  who  de- 
fended Charles  Stewart  Pamell  and  other  Irish  members 
of  Parliament  against  the  charges  of  conspiracy  brought 
by  the  London  Times. 

Human  Hibernation  in  Russia. 

Every  one  knows  that  bears  and  ot&er  animals  hiber- 
nate—that is,  they  sleep  thru  the  cold  season.  A  case 
of  human  hibernation  is  reported  by  the  British  Medical 
Jcurnaly  among  Russian  peasants  in  the  Pskov  govern- 
ment. Not  having  provisions  enough  to  cany  thru  the 
whole  year,  they  spend  one-half  of  it  in  sleep.  At  the 
first  fall  of  snow  the  whole  family  gathers  round  the 
stove,  lies  down,  and  quietly  goes  to  sleep.  Once  a  day 
every  one  w^es  up  to  eat  a  piece  of  hard  bread,  of  which 
an  ahiount  sufficient  to  last  six  months  has  providently 
been  baked  the  previous  autumn.  When  the  bread  has 
been  washed  down  with  a  draught  of  water,  every  one 
goes  to  sleep  again.  The  members  of  the  family  take  it 
in  turn  to  watch  and  keep  the  fire  alight.  After  six 
months  of  this  reposeful  existence  the  family  wakes  up, 
shakes  itself,  goes  out  to  see  if  the  grass  is  growing,  and 
by-and-by  sets  to  work  at  summer  tasks. 

The  New  German  Cable. 
The  German  government  has  sent  the  big  cable  ship 
'Anglia  to  lay  a  cable  from  the  Ammcan  continent  to 
the  Azores ;  a  line  has  already  been  laid  from  these, 
islands  to  Emden.  When  this  cable  is  completed  it  will 
be  the  first  direct  line  to  Germany.  The  line  will  start 
from  Coney  Island  near  the  Oriental  hotel.  A  short  end 
about  ten  miles  in  length  and  four  inches  in  diameter 
will  connect  with  the  deep  sea  portion  which  is  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  2,400  miles  in  length.  This 
cable,  wl^ch  was  all  coiled  up  in  the  hold  of  the  Anglia, 
ready  for  its  place  on  the  ocean  bed,  cost  $4,675,000. 
It  consists  of  a  copper  wire  over  which  there  is  a  layer 
of  gutta  percha  and  then  a  layer  of  jute  constituting  the 
insulator.  Outside  of  all  is  a  steel  wire  casing  to  guard 
the  insulated  cable  from  the  attack  of  marine  animals, 
salt  water,  and  other  dangers  of  the  deep. 

China  and  the  West. 

The  best  accounts  disclose  that  the  Akkadians,  a 
Turanian  people  who  lived  south  of  Babylon,  migrated  to 
the  East  and  founded  China  3,000  or  4,000  B.  C.  The 
present  ruling  dynasty  is  Manchu ;  it  succeeded  the  Ming 
of  which  Hong  Wou  was  the  first ;  he  died  in  1398  and 
his  tomb  in  Nankin  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  Manchus 
(Manchuria)  under  the  great  leader  Nurhachu  in  1618 
declared  war  against  China  and  was  quite  successful  (his 
tomb  is  at  Mukden) ;  in  1643,  having  learned  how  to 
make  cannon,  Peking  was  taken  and  Chitsou  was  made 
emperor;  the  people  consented  to  wear  the  pigtail  as 
symbol  of  their  loyality  to  the  Manchus ;  this  symbol  in 
time  became  popular;  the  secret  societies,  however, 
cut  it  off  and  substituted  a. false  queue. 

In  1841  the  Chinese  became  involved  in  war  with  the 
English — ^who  acquired  Hong  Kong ;  the  Russians  have 
secured  the  Manchurian  seacoast;  the  Japanese  have 
gained  Formosa ;  the  Germans  Kiao  Chou ;  the  English 
Wei-hai-Wei ;  the  Russians  the  Ldao-Tung  peninsula ; 
the  French,  important  territory  in  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion. Let  us  wait  and  see  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
present  unwise  opposition  to  the  foreigners.  Plainly, 
China  must  yield  to  civilization ;  if  she  were  as  wise  as 
the  Japanese  she  might  do  it  and  survive  the  shock. 

Longevity  of  Poets,  Artists,  etc. 
A  scientist  has  been  investigating  the  relative  longev- 
ity of  poets,  painters,  and  those  engaged  in  learned  pro- 
fessions. Among  poets  he  finds  thkt  46  lived,  on  an  av- 
erage, 66  years ;  Lander  and  Manzoni,  who  died  at  89 
are  included  in  these ;  also  Tennyson  \who  died  at  83, 
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Wordsworth  at  80,  Whittier  at  85,  Beranger  and  Brown- 
ing at  87.  Only  seven  of  the  forty-six  writers  failed  to 
reach  the  age  of  forty. 

A  general  summary  of  the  group  shows  the  following 
figures:  Average  age  of  46  poets,  66;  39  painters  and 
sculptors,  66 ;  30  musicians,  62 ;  26  novelists,  63 ;  40 
men  of  letters,  67 ;  22  religious,  66 ;  35  women,  69 : 
18  philosophers,  65 ;  38  historians,  7? ;  scientists  and  in- 
ventors, 72 ;  14  agitators,  69  ;  48  commanders,  71 ;  112 
statesmen,  71 ;  average,  68  years,  8  months. 

Muir  Glacier  Not  Destroyed. 

The  recent  report  that  Muir  Glacier  had  been  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  is  without  foundation.  There  was  a 
great  upheaval,  however,  and  huge  icebergs  were  torn 
from  the  glacier  and  banked  up  in  the  sound,  making 
navigation  impossible  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  de- 
posit. In  spite  of  this  fact  the  glacier  appears  almost  as 
large  as  ever  and  its  beauty  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
clearing  away  of  the  snow,  so  that  the  mass  stands  out 
like  an  enormous  diamond,  reflecting  every  shade  cff  the 
seas  and  heavens  from  its  brilliant  sides. 

Samoa  Under  United  States  Control. 

The  instrument  of  cession  of  Tutuila,  one  of  the  Sam- 
oan  islands,  to  the  United  States  was  recently  executed 
by  the  Samoan  chiefs  and  United  States  officials.  The 
document  is  in  the  Samoan  language  accompanied  by  a 
translation  into  English.  It  cedes  to  the  United  States 
government  the  islands  of  Tutuila  and  Mauna  and  all 
other  islands,  rocks,  reefs,  foreshores,  and  waters  lying 
between  certain  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  named. 
The  importation  of  firearms,  d]mamite,  or  other  explo- 
sives at  the  Tutuila  naval  station  is  forbidden  and  the 
natives  are  not  allowed  to  obtain  intoxicating  liquors. 
Commander  Tilley  has  handled  the  delicate  task  of  an- 
nexation with  tact  and  firmness,  and  chiefs  and  people 
seem  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  new  arrangement. 

Causes  of  the  Chinese  Uprising. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  charge  the  Christian  missionaries 
with  causing  the  uprising  in  China,  as  was  recently  done. 
China  had  her  political  broils  and  rebellions  long  before 
Christianity  was  preached  in  the  empire.  One  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  conditions  in  China  sets  down  the 
following  as  the  causes  of  the  present  outbreak  : 

First— Russia  is  suspected  to  be  behind  the  present 
uprising  by  having  encouraged  the  Boxers.  If  Russia 
could  only  get  a  foothold  for  her  army  she  could  move  it 
southward  until  slice  by  slice  all  of  China  would  be  gov- 
erned from  St.  Petersburg  instead  of  Pekin. 

Second — ^The  territorial  aggrandizement  and  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  powers  (except  the  United 
States,  for  we  seek  no  Chinese  territory,  but  only  trade) 
that  impel  them  to  act  in  concert,  and  inadvertently 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Japan  in  checking  the  diplom- 
acy of  Russia  in  China,  staying  for  the  present  Russia's 
territorial  grabs,  which  policy  is  a  menace  to  the  future 
independence  of  Corea  and  Japan. 

Third — China  is  badly  governed,  needing  a  strong  cen- 
tral government ;  corruption  in  official  circles ;  misused 
appropriations  that  should  have  gone  toward  public  im- 
provements and  the  army  and  navy ;  chronic  rebellions  in 
the  provinces,  and  incapability  or  unwillingness  to  quash 
them  by  the  Chinese  authorities. 

Fourth — Liberalism  and  enlightenment  vs.  consei^vatism 
and  darkness.  The  ruling  classes  in  China  being  the  Ijt- 
arati  are  opposed  to  the  reform  element  that  desires  to 
adopt  modern  civilization  and  open  up  the  country  to  de- 
velop its  resources  for  the  enrichment  of  the  people. 
Associated  with  the  conservative  element  are  the  Boxers, 
who  are  opposed  to  all  modem  civilization^  enlighten- 
ment— all  that  is  not  Chinese — to  everything  foreign, 
whether  it  is  commercial  or  religious.  Then,  too,  hatred 
engendered  by  the  United  States  having  passed  the  Chi- 
nese exclusion  act  is  another  motive  at  the  bottom  of  the 
present  Chinese  trouble. 


Letters. 


A  Suggestion  for  Successful  Teachers. 

Some  time  since,  in  a  letter  from  the  editorial  office  of 
The  School  Journal,  I  noticed  these  words:  "Any 
suggestion  that  will  make  the  paper  more  serviceable  will 
be  thankfully  received."  I  pondered  upon  that  a  good 
deal ;  it  had  the  right  ring  to  it.  I  have  often  thought 
as  I  have  had  visitors  in  my  school,  that  I  would  give  a 
good  deal  if  they  would  make  some  suggestion  of  improve- 
ment. 

I  have  read  The  School  Journal  for  many  years  and 
feel  that  it  has  given  me  a  clear  insight  concerning  edu- 
cation. The  tendency  of  all  men  is  to  become  mechan- 
ical workers ;  to  work  out  ideas  is  quite  another  thing 
from  working  out  mechanical  ends.  And,  again,  working 
with  ideas  even  for  mechanical  objects  in  view  will  give 
great  results. 

The  suggestion  I  would  make  is  this  :  Try  to  secure 
from  successful,  practical  teachers  clear  statements  of 
methods  of  implanting  character.  I  am  situated  so  as  to 
see  the  work  of  several  teachers,  and  I  find  that  two  grad- 
uates from  the  same  college,  both  good  scholars  and  both 
Christian  men,  will  produce  very  different  results.  The 
pupils  in  A's  room  are  orderly,  exact,  and  full  of  interest, 
their  parents  are  influenced  tho  they  have  not  seen  A. 
The  general  opinion,  "  We  have  an  excellent  teacher  in 
Mr.  A.''  In  B's  room  they  are  restless,  disposed  to  be 
cross  and  act  as  if  a  wrong  was  done  them  to  keep  them 
in  ;  I  have  heard  no  praise  of  B,  tho  I  have  "fished '*  for 
it.    At  the  outset  I  was  prepossessed  in  B's  favor. 

Now  is  it  possible  to  put  down  on  paper  the  mode  of 
procedure  by  which  such  men  as  A  accomplish  their 
wonderful  results.  If  so,  I  wish  The  Journal  would  do 
it.  I  have  hinted  to  him  to  write  out  the  method  by 
which  he  gets  such  good  order;  he  does  get  it  and  easily. 

As  I  expected,  he  said  he  was  no  writer,  that  there 
were  books  and  papers  that  stated  it  far  better  than  he 
could.  I  have  the  suspicion  that  the  best  teachers  feel 
their  way  to  success  and  cannot  tell  with  exactness  how 
they  do  it. 

The  article  by  Supt.  Krebs  which  you  published  some 
time  ago  was  very  suggestive.  I  often  think  as  a  boy  is 
sent  to  me 'for  reproof,  of  Charles  Reade's  novel  "Put 
Yourself  in  his  Place."  Would  we  do  any  better  than 
most  of  the  boys^that  are  our  pupils  ?  This  being  the 
case  I  feel  like  saying  and  do  say  it,  "  Boys,  you  have 
done  well  to-day ;  I  could  not  have  done  better,  I  thank 
you  for  having  done  so  well."  Yes,  we  must  try  to  under- 
stand the  boys.  There  is  a  tendency  to  child  study  and 
that  has  been  a  thing  needed — but  we  also  need  youth 
study.  Dr.  Arnold  wanted  as  teachers  those  who  under- 
stood the  boys.  You  see  he  was  for  boy  study  in  his 
day. 

In  observing  several  class-rooms  day  after  day,  I  note 
that  some  obtain  results  and  at  the  same  time  tbe  pupils 
are  having  a  good  time.  It  reminds  n)e  of  a  horse  trainer 
I  met  some  years  ago ;  when  he  cracked  his  whip,  his 
horse  never  feared  it,  but  would  walk  right  up  to  him. 
He  told  me  he  never  struck  a  horse.  "I  let  them  know 
what  I  want  them  to  do  and  they  are  glad  to  do  it.''  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  ears,  but  that  is  what  he  said.  I 
have  pondered  on  the  ways  to  apply  that  in  teaching.  I 
suggest  it  as  a  text  for  your  ablest  writers. 

Cleveland.  D.  H.  Wood. 


Superficially  Advanced  Pupils.         ^ 

A  subscriber  asked  in  The  Journal  some  time  ago 
for  the  experience  of  other  teachers  in  dealing  with  pu- 
pils advanced  into  studies  beyond  their  ability  to  pursue, 
and  who  refuse,  with  the  sanction  of  their  parents,  to  be 
turned  back  to  where  they  rightfully  belong.  If  all 
teachers  have  had  my  experience  along  this  line  and  will 
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write  it  out  as  fully  as  I  shall  attempt^  then  will  ''Sub- 
scriber** be  fuU  indeed. 

My  first  experience  was  five  years  ago  with  a  young 
girl  in  Macon  county.  El.,  who,  altho  she  had  sig- 
nally faQed  in  central  examination,  seventh  year  work, 
insisted  upon  taking  eighth  year  work.  This  I  refused  ; 
she  appealed  to  her  parents,  and  I  remaining  obdurate, 
they  went  to  the  county  superintendent,  who  came  out  and 
advised  me  to  '"  double  up  "  my  little  classes  to  let  the  girl 
have  separate  classes  in  the  work  she  wished,  as  she 
might  be  made  **  a  credit  to  both  of  us."  I  still  refused. 
Result :— the  girl  fought  me  all  winter,  leading  others 
into  her  fight ;  I  finished  the  school  under  a  cloud,  while 
the  superintcfndent  has  secretly  hurt  me  whenever  he  has 
been  referred  to  concerning  me. 

Last  winter  I  went  into  the  reputedly  leading  country 
school  of  Logan  county,  having  a  graduating  class  every 
two  years,  hit  or  miss— a  would-like-to-be  sort  of  coun- 
try college.  The  class  of  two  girls  whom  I  found,  could 
not  read  or  spell ;  could  not  write  a  grammatical  sentence, 
unless  very  short  and  simple — were  really  weak  seventh 
year  pupils  crammed  and  carried  up  to  the  tenth  year's 
work  which  they  wished  to  graduate  in.  Refusing  this 
at  first,  I,  finally,  profiting  by  my  Macon  county  experi- 
ence, consented  that  they  should  make  the  attempt, 
stipulating  honest  and  thoro  work.  Of  course  they  failed 
since  they  had  no  foundation  upon  which  to  base  their  ad- 
vanced work.  To  illustrate  :  in  computing  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  they  did  not  know  the  square  inches  in  a 
square  foot ;  nor  the  cubic  inches  in  a  cubic  foot,  while 
one,  in  computing  the  velocity  of  sound,  actually  told  me, 
— and  repeated  it — that  ten  seconds  made  a  minute. 

Finding  they  could  not  pass  if  held  to  honest  work, 
they  quit  the  school,  bringing  charges  against  me  to 
effect  my  removal  for  a  more  facile  teacher. 

Of  course  I  was  acquitted  triumphantly,  but  with  the 
result  of  leaving  the  school  under  a  cloud  which  the  su- 
perintendent takes  no  pains  to  remove. 

Fellow  teachers,  was  the  game  bagged  worthy  the 
hunt?  Is  honesty  the  best  policy  in  the  school-room? 
"You  have  hurt  yourself,  injured  your  school,  and  done 
the  girls  not  one  bit  of  good,"  tersely  summarized  an  old 
teacher  and  ex-county  superintendent  to  whom.  I  referred 
the  matter.    Was  it  not  right?  E.  F.  Colwell. 

Illinois. 


The  Teacher  Must  Read. 

I  have  retured  from  teaching  but  not  from  reading ; 
I  have  read  almost  every  number  of  The  School  Journal 
since  it  was  published,  and  I  am  still  enthusiastic  about 
teaching.  I  found  last  summer  several  teachers  in  New 
York  state  that  had  never  heard  there  was  such  a  man 
as  Pestalozzi ;  two  of  these  had  been  in  normal  schools, 
too !  But  .they  had  not  been  in  the  Oswego  normal 
school,  for  that  owes  its  celebrity  to  being  Pestalozzian. 

As  I  journey  about  I  see  more  plainly  that  the  differ- 
ence between  teachers  comes  from  their  reading.  I  was 
in  a  village  not  a  week  ago  and  went  into  the  school; 
teacher  soon  complained  that  his  salary  was  too  small. 
*^  Why  not  go  elsewhere  ?  "  He  did  not  know  of  a  place. 
"Why  not  apply  to  a  bureau  ?"  He  did  not  believe  they 
could  do  much.  "They  can  for  good  teachers."  It 
turned  out  this  man  was  not  a  subscriber  to  an  educa- 
tional paper. 

I  told  him  he  must  be  up  and  around.  Of  the  more 
than  26,000  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  over  22,000  take  the  Engineering  Journal.  Of 
the  30,000  teachers  in  New  York  do  90  per  cent,  take  an 
educational  journal  ?  No,  and  yet  they  are  groaning  for 
pensions !  I  read  in  The  Journal  the  ether  day  that  the 
teachers  came  second  in  list  of  longest-lived  persons, 
and  yet  they  want  pensions-— that  is  those  in  the  cities 
who  get  the  biggest  pay.  If  there  is  any  pension,  give  it 
to  the  country  teachers. 

Abeut  ten  years  ago  I  came  across  a  man  in  charge  of 
a  private  school ;  he  did  not  take  an  educational  journal ; 


he  was  down  on  normal  schools— that  is,  he  declared 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  learning  how  to  teach  ;  but  I 
see  he  is  in  charge  of  a  normal  school  for  all  that. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  stepped  into  a  driig  store  in  a  smart 
town  and  asked,  "What  kind  of  schools  have  you  7"  I 
expected  he  would  say,  "  The  best  in  the  world."  That 
is  the  usual  answer.  But  he  said,  "We  have  got  a  reg- 
ular hustler  at  the  head  of  our  schools  this  year."  I  went 
there  and  found  it  even  so.  On  his  desk  were  all  three 
of  your  papers.  This  man  is  a  reading  man.  He  knows 
more  than  any  institute  conductor  I  have  seen.  I 
shall  see  him  in  some  place  of  importance  yet. 

Horace  Mann,  Jr. 

Smoking  Teachers. 

The  question,  "  Shall  the  teacher  smoke  ?"  ought  to 
be  taken  up  by  every  teachers'  association.  I  was  a  pupil 
in  a  school  where  the  teacher  chewed  tobacco,  and  I 
think  he  made  a  good  many  chewers  ;  so  of  smokers,  the 
boys  think  what  the  teacher  does  is  just  right,  and  so 
they  smoke.  It  took  me  some  time  to  get  over  the  use 
of  tobacco,  probably  three  years,  after  I  left  that  teacher ; 
his  example  was  a  silent,  but  nevertheless  effective  influ- 
ence. We  have  got  t&  the  stage  where  the  teacher  who 
drinks  intoxicants  finds  it  difficult  to  secure  employment. 
Next  will  come  the  stage  where  the  teacher  must  answer 
the  question,  "Do  you  braoke  tobacco  ?" 

I  was  in  a  raihroad  car  some  years  ago  with  twenty 
others  to  attend  the  state  meeting  of  teachers.  Many 
of  the  male  teachers  spent  the  whole  seven  hours  in  the 
smoking  car.  I  went  forward  and  found  a  normal  school 
principal  enveloped  in  a  blue  haze.  Going  back  among 
the  ladies  the  matter  was  discussed ;  one  young  lady 

said,  "When  I  was  at  the normal  scliool  we  thought 

was  perfect  until  we  saw  him  smoking." 

It  is  my  experience  that  women  lose  their  respect  for 
principals  and  superintendents  when  they  find  they 
smoke ;  just  why  this  is  so  I  cannot  tell ;  it  seems  to  me 
they  say,  "  You  are  not  so  high  up  as  I  thought  you 
were."  I  know  three  principals  who  have  given  up  smok- 
ing, saying  nothing  about  it,  and  who  have  told  me  they 
were  congratulated  by  their  assistants  in  such  a  hearty 
manner  that  it  affected  them  deeply.        E.  AbHLEiGH. 

New  York. 


Arousing  the  People. 

That  a  beginning  only  has  been  made  must  be  appar- 
ent to  all  who  know  the  real  conditions  of  the  schools  in 
the  rural  districts.  In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  there 
are  pretentious  buildings,  but  the  buildmgs  in  the  coun- 
try are  poor,  and  the  salaries  very  meager.  The  remedy 
for  this  condition  of  things  is  in  the  hands  of  the  .teach- 
ers ;  they  must  arouse  the  people.  Ev^ry  teacher  in  a 
small  town  or  village  can  have  a  meeting  held  to  discuss 
education. 

Such  meetings  should  be  addressed  by  those  who  can 
show  that  education  pays  in  making  people  better  and 
happier.  A  great  many  meetings  have  been  held  to  point 
out  ways  to  improve  the  social  condition ;  tons  of  papers 
have  been  printed  on  that  subject.  But  the  way  to  im- 
prove people  is  to  improve  each  individvalf  that  wl\  un- 
prove  the  mass.    This  is  the  office  of  education. 

For  many  years  the  subject  of  education  has  been  neg- 
lected as  a  theme  for  popular  discussion,  except  in  a  few 
instances ;  at  leasts  so  it  seems  to  me.  I  have  heard  of 
a  man  in  Michigan  who  besides  superintending  the 
schools  of  a  iown  of  8,000  people  went  out  and  spoke  at 
thirty  meetings  during  the  year,  the  people  filling  the 
school-house  on  every  occasion.  He  did  not  counsel  the 
young  man  to  go  to  college,  but  aimed  to  establish  liter- 
ary clubs  and  libraries.  At  these  clubs  papers  were  to 
be  read  on  subjects  and  discussions  had.  I  suggest  that 
the  N.  E.  A.  take  up  this  matter  and  get  its  members  to 
go  back  to  their  localities  to  rouse  the  people  to  rise  to  a 
higher  intellectual  state  ;  it  is  needed. 

RoekesUr.  Heffroi^  S.  Ward. 
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Handy  Men  With  Brains  Are  Needed. 

Center  Lovell.  Maine.— Mr.  Pcrcival  Chubb,  of  tke 
Ethical  Culture  schools,  New  York,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
**  Getting  Educated,"  at  the  town  hall,  on  August  14.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  admission  charges  as  well  as  from  the  sale  •f 
fancy  articles  which  preceded  the  lecture  went  to  the  village 
libnuy. 

Mr.  Chubb's  talk  dealt  largely  with  the  relation  of  the  coun- 
try schools  to  the  city  schools.  He  showed  how  the  more 
advanced  schools  in  all  the  towns  are  t^-day  endeavoring  to 
give  their  pupils  that  sort  of  training  which  every  farmer's  boy 
gets  without  schooling.  The  constant  aim  is  to  make  the 
pupil  handy  as  well  as  brainy.  The  city  child  must  learn  to  do 
things  at  school,  or  he  never  learns. 

The  country  boy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less  in  need  of  gen- 
eral manual  training  and  elementary  nature  study.  He  becomes 
handy  in  the  natural  course  •f  events.  What  the  schools  in 
the  country  ought  to  try  to  do  is  to  make  brainy  as  well  as 
handy  farmers.  Most  of  the  pupils  must  make  their  livime 
from  the  farm  or  must  emigrate  to  the  city.  If  they  are  trained 
in  the  direction  of  scientific  agriculture,  they  will  not  leave  the 
farm.  The  rural  school  can  do  something  of  this  work  and 
ought  to  undertake  it.  Every  district  school-house  might 
profitably  have  an  acre  or  two  of  farm  land  on  which  the  pupils 
could  be  taught  the  cardinal  principles  of  modern  agriculture. 
Manual  training  as  practicea  in  the  city  school  is  impossible 
in  the  country,  but  manual  training  with  an  agricultural  basis 
is  distinctly  a  possibility. 

School  Museums  in  Chicago. 

Chicago,  ILL.—Traveling  museums  are  to  be  a  feature  of 
the  public  school  system.  These  will  be  made  up  according  to 
the  text-book  scheme  of  lessons.  If,  for  example,  South  Amer- 
ica is  being  studied,  a  museum  will  be  prepared  for  each  coun- 
try, containing  specimens  of  the  products,  raw  and  finished, 
maps  denoting  where  each  is  found,  photographs  showing  the 
manner  of  getting  and  manufacturing  each,  and  photographs 
of  the  people  and  their  cities.  Lantern  slides  and  concise  notes 
on  the  country  will  also  form  parts  of  the  museum. 

Yale  Professors  Travel. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— Several  Yale  professors  and  under- 
graduates have  taken  a  journey  westward  for  scientific  re- 
search. The  party  is  undfer  the  general  direction  of  Prof.  E. 
C.  Beecher,  who  succeeds  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  as  curator  of  the 
Peabody  museum.  The  other  members  are ;  Dr.  George  F. 
Eaton,  the  botanist, Dr.  George  D.Seymour, expert  in  mechan- 
ical engineering,  Ziegler  Sargent,  Henry  H,  and  Charles  Rob- 
inson, and  Eugene  Callahan,  all  undergraduates. 

Among  other  sections,  the  homes  of  the  ancient  cliif -dwellers 
will  be  explored.  One  of  the  enjoyable  features  of  the  trip 
will  be  a  visit  to  the  Moqui  Indians.  The  journey  has  been  so 
timed  that  the  partv  will  arrive  when  the  annual  snake  dance, 
witnessed  hitherto  by  only  a  few  white  men,  is  taking  place. 

Good  Results  in  Philadelphia  Vacation  Schools. 

Philadelphia,  Penn.— The  vacation  schools  closed  with 
api)ropriate  exercises  in  the  various  buildings  on  August  10. 
This  year  for  the  first  time  the  schools  were  all  run  on  one 
plan  and  under  the  management  of  a  superintendent ;  the  re- 
sults produced  satisfv  even  the  most  sanguine  advocates  of  the 
system.  Visitors  in  large  numbers  were  present  on  the  closing 
day  and  viewed  with  interest  the  work  of  the  pupils.  They 
were  especially  pleased  with  the  exhibits  of  the  sloyd  depart- 
ment Here  the  boys  have  been  instructed  in  woodworxing 
and  the  finished  articles  show  excellent  workmanship.  The 
ladies  appreciated  the  display  of  neat  sewing  in  the  housekeep- 
ing'section.  Those  who  visited  the  cooking  school  were 
treated  to  a  luncheon  prepared  bv  the  children. 

The  large  daily  attendance  and  the  reluctance  of  the  pupils 
to  leave  the  work  testify  that  the  session  has  been  one  of  pleas- 
ure as  well  as  of  usefulness  to  them. 

Anniversary  of  Summer  School  of  Languages. 

Amherst,  Mass.— The  summer  school  closed  with  a  simple 
ceremony  in  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its 
establishment.  Dr.  Sauveur  came  to  this  country  from  France 
in  1870.  The  first  season  his  summer  school  of  languages  was 
held  at  Plymouth.  The  next  year  German  was  added  and  the 
school  was  removed  to  Amherst.  The  following  year  the 
schedule  included  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanisn,  Hebrew, 
Sanscrit,  Greek  and  Latin.  Of  the  twenty-five  sessions  half 
have  been  held  at  Amherst,  the  remainder  being  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  elsewhere. 

Cuban  Teachers  Visit  West  Point. 

Last  Monday  the  Cuban  teachers  were  taken  to  West  Point 
for  an  outing.  Supt.  Frye  was  in  charge.  As  the  steamer 
sailed  aloog  the  water  front  of  New  York  crowds  on  passing 


ferries,  excursion  steamers  and  on  shore  cheered  and  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  at  tfie  foreigners  who  quickly  and  fer- 
vently responded. 

Tke  trip  up  the  Hudson  was  greatly  enjoyed.  At  West 
Point  carriages  were  waiting  for  the  women  of  the  party,  mary 
of  whom,  however,  preferred  to  walk  up  the  hill.  Programs 
printed  in  Spanish,  containing  a  list  of  the  collej^  buildings 
and  some  facts  akout  the  institution  together  with  an  invita- 
tion to  make  themselves  at  home,  were  passed  to  the  visitors. 

Col.  Mills  had  ordered,  for  the  second  time  in  the  history  of 
the  academy,  a  special  dress  parade.  The  other  occasion  was 
when  Gen.  Miles  visited  West  Point.  At  four  o'clock  the 
steamboat  left,  reaching  Brooklyn  early  in  the  evening. 

Baltimore's  Vacation  Schools  Close. 

Baltimore,  Md.— A  diversion  from  the  regular  lessons 
narked  the  closing  session  of  the  vacation  schools.  The 
children  were  assembled  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  and  for 
their  entertainment  pictures  were  thrown  upon  a  screen  bv 
means  of  a  heliostat.  Miss  A.  Grace  Kennedy,  the  principal, 
gave  an  informal  talk  on  the  views  shown. 

After  displayuig  a  few  foreign  scenes,  pictures  of  the  places 
the  children  had  visited  during  their  excursions  after  materials 
for  school  work  were  exhibited.  These  pictures,  which  had 
been  takea  for  illustrating  the  courses  of  streams  and  other 
physiographical  features,  were  quickly  recognized  by  the 
children  to  their  great  delight.  There  were  several  group  pic- 
tures in  which  the  teachers  and  their  pupils  were  easily  discern- 
ible and  these  brought  shouts  of  pleasure  from  the  audience. 
An  exhibition  ef  the  work  of  the  sketch  class,  of  the  class  in 
modeling  and  of  the  classes  in  Venetian  iron  work  closed  the 
exercises. 

The  Christian  Brothers  and  the  Classics. 

The  final  decision  has  been  made  and  Latin  and  Greek  will 
no  longer  be  taught  in  any  of  the  colleges  conducted  by  the 
Christian  Brothers  in  this  country.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
controversy  which  has  waged  for  several  years  between  the 
American  Brothers  and  their  superiors  in  France  over  the 
question  of  classical  teaching. 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  order  was  founded  ia  France 
by  St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle  for  tlie  purpose  of  giving  a 
Christian  education  to  poor  childr«a.  The  Brothers  were  for- 
bidden to  teach  the  classics  for  fear  that  they  might  wander 
from  La  Salle's  object  in  founding  the  college.  Nevertheless, 
several  years  ago,  the  Brothers  in  this  countiy  established  col- 
leges for  higher  education,  and  Latin  and  Greek  were  intro- 
duced into  the  curricula. 

The  superiors  having  in  mind  always  that  the  order  was  pri- 
marily for  teaching  poor  children,  opposed  these  colleges  aad 
issued  a  command  to  the  Brothers  here  to  cease  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  command  was  resisted  by  the  American 
Brothers  and  then  ensued  a  loag  contest.  The  American 
Brothers  drew  up  an  appeal  and  having  previously  enlisted  the 
interests  of  the  archbishops  of  the  Ucited  States  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Pope  by  the  bishop  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  The 
general  of  the  order  and  his  counsellors  in  Paris  were  greatly 
incensed  at  this  act  of  appealing  over  their  heids  to  Rome. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  cardinals.  They 
decided  in  favor  of  adhering  to  the  original  work  which  La 
Salle  designed  for  his  order. 

That  the  Christian  Brothers  in  this  country  must  submit  to 
the  decree  of  Rome  is  shown  in  a  circular  just  issued  by  the 
Brothers  in  charge  of  La  Salle  college  in  this  city  which  says: 

**The  Brothers  of  La  Salle  college  present  their  kindest  re- 
gards to  their  generous  patrons,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
present  occasion  to  say  that  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin 
will  be  suspended  for  the  future.'* 

Free  School  Books  at  Fishkill  Landing. 

At  the  annual  district  meeting  of  Union  free  school  district, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson,  it  was  voteof  to  provide  free  books  for  the 
pupils — the  resolution  of  the  board  of  edueation — stated  the 
reason  for  asking  for  the  passap^e  was,  that,  *'at  the  beginning 
of  each  session  numerous  children  were  unable  to  provide 
books  promptly,  with  the  result  of  losing  time,  and  falling  be- 
hind in  the  class,  besides  being  an  additional  task  and  vexation 
to  the  teachers ;  ^*  the  subject  of  free  books  had  been  a  mooted 
question  in  the  board  for  a  lone  time. 

The  principal  of  this  school  for  the  past  four  years  was  Mr. 
Lewis  Nelson  Crane,  who  left  Fishkill-on-Hudson  to  take  a  po- 
sition as  vice-principal  at  the  New  Paltz  normal.  His  successor 
is  Mr.  Herberl  L.  Wilbur.  The  district  has  over  600  pupils 
and  engages  13  teachers  besides  the  principal.  The  building 
and  grounds  are  maintained  in  excellent  order.  At  present  the 
intenor  walls  of  the  three-story  school-house  are  being  painted 
in  colors,  each  room  different.  The  selection  of  colors  has  been 
made  with  excellent  taste.  The  members  of  the  board  give  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  personal  oversight  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  school  and  take  a  serious  view  of  their  trust 
The  people  of  the  district  appreciate  this  faithfulness  and  show 
it  b}r  Keeping  the  members  m  service  as  long  as  possible.  Out 
of  nine  members  three  have  been  on  the  board  more  than  a 
dozen  years  each.  At  the  last  election  everyone  of  the  three 
outgoing  members  were  re-elected. 
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In  Superintendent  Bfdcisett's  City. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.— The  official  figures  of  the  school  report 
show  that  the  attendance  at  the  schools  last  year  was  large 
and  that  the  schools  were  in  a  generally  prosperous  condition. 
The  overcrowding  of  the  high  school  demands  an  enlarged 
building  capable  of  holding  1,500  pupils.  Since  1870  the  num- 
ber of  registered  pupils  in  the  city  schools  has  increased  from 
8,042  to  20,761,  and  the  number  of  teachers  from  173  to  457. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age  has  increased  from  16,- 
859  to  more  than  28,000.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  is  thirty-six.  The  cost  of  school  facilities  is  $23  per 
pupil.  The  high  school  registration  is  1,507  The  average 
membership  1.223,  and  the  average  attendance  1,104.  Th6 
night  schools,  five  in  number,  have'  twenty-two  teachers  and 
6x7  pupils. 

Interesting  Notes  frpm  Everywhere. 

Wausau,  Wis.— In  the  fourth  annual  report  submitted  by 
Supt.  Karl  Mathie,  he  recommends  among  other  things  a 
course  in  manual  training  and  domestic  economy  in  addition 
to  commercial  training  already  decided  upon.  A  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  ol  pupils  and  consequently  in  the  teach- 
ing force  is  noted. 

Berkeley,  Cal.— Three  graduates  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, class  of  1900,  have  been  appointed  to  teaching  positions 
in  the  Philippines  by  Supt.  Fred.  VV.  Atkinson.  Those  se- 
lected are  Miss  Anna  J.  Neale.  of  San  Diego,  Ernest  W.Oliver, 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  Maxwell  L.  MeCuUough,  of  Irvington. 

A  conference  was  recently  held  in  Berlin  for  the  discussion 
of  reforms  in  higher  education  in  Prussia.  An  important  reso- 
lution was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  universities  and  tech- 
nical high  schools  should  be  open  to  graduates  of  the  gymna- 
sia, resdgymnasia  and  oberrealschulen  alike.  This  provides 
for  the  students  whose  secondary  scho9l  course  did  not  include 
all  the  branches  required  for  a  certain  profession. 

The  last  public  school  at  Honolulu  in  which  the  teachins^ 
was  given  in  the  Hawaiian  language  has  been  closed.  Au 
court  proceedings  must  now  be  carried  on  in  English  and  legal 
notices  must  be  published  in  the  same  language. 

Chicago,  III.— The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture started  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
as  a  correspondence  school  for  the  study  of  Hebrew,  some 
twentv  years  ago,  now  registers  6,000  students  a  year.  These 
include  ministers,  college  graduates,  farmers,  and  even  occa- 
sionally, a  prisoner  behind  the  bar. 

Baltimore,  Md.— The  attendance  at  the  Catholic  Summer 
School  held  in  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  has  been  large.  An 
interesting  and  varied  program  of  lectures  by  well  known  spe- 
cialists was  presented.  A  notable  feature  of  the  session  con- 
sisted in  the  table  talks  for  teachers  which  followed  the  morn- 
ing lectures.  There  was  delightful  social  life  among  the  stu- 
dents. 

Nashville,  Tenn. — Invitations  have  been  issued  for  the 
exercises  in  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Van- 
derbilt  university  to  be  held  October  21-23.  Mr.  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt  will  at  this  time  formally  present  the  new  Kissam  hall 
to  the  university.    Many  noted  speakers  will  be  present. 

Kimball  Union  academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  kas  secured 
Ernest  R.  Woodbury,  A.  M.,  as  principal,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Cummings,  who  resigned  to  take  a  period  of  rest  in  Europe. 
Principal  Woodbury  is  a  graduate  of  the  Castine,  Me.,  normal 
school,  and  of  Bo^wdoin  college,  1895,  and  since  graduation  has 
been  principal  of  the  academy  at  Fryeburg,  Me. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— Dr.  John  P.  Cushing,  professor  of 
history  and  political  economy,  in  Knox  college,  Galesburg,  111., 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Hillhouse  high  school.  Pro- 
fessor Cushing  is  a  graauate  of  Amherst  and  taught  in  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  high  school  for  ten  years,  and  be  then  spent  several 
years  in  study  abroad.  Upon  his  return  he  became  professor 
at  Galesburg. 

Plymouth,  N.  H.— The  annual  midsummer  session  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Summer  Institute  is  being  held  here.  Evenmg 
lectiu-es  are  a  feature  and  in  this  connection  many  names  of 
New  England's  most  prominent  educators  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram. « 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.— Miss  Helen  Reed,  a  graduate  of  Vassar 
college,  class  of  '86,  has  been  unanimously  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  Rhinebeck  high  school.  She  is  the  first  woman  in  this 
county  to  be  elected  a  member  of  a  board  of  education. 

The  choice  of  Alexander  T.  Stewart  as  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Washington,  gives  general  satisfaction.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  teachers  will  give  him  hearty  support.  He 
has  long  been  regarded  as  the  most  popular  of  the  supervising 
l>rincipals  of  the  city  and  he  is  a  thoughtful  student  of  educa- 
tion. 


f^otcB  of  f^tVQ  Books^ 


L  Ptdngogy  tnd  Related  Subjects. 

Aspects  of  Mental  Economy,  an  eesay  in  some  phases  of  the 
dynamics  of  mind,  with  partiealar  ohservations  upon  student 
life  in  the  University  of  W^BConain,  by  M.  V.  O^hea.— In  this 
study  the  author  maps  out  and  works  to  some  extent  a  field  of 
investigation,  observation,  and  reflection,  which  has  heretofore 
received  but  slight  attention,  and  that  mostly  in  an  incidental 
way,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  Professor  C^Shea.  This 
standpoint,  the  author,  coining  a  word,  terms  an  ''energeic'' 
one  ;  frem  it,  a  human  being  is  regarded,  for  the  time  being, 
in  the  aspect  of  a  "machine  fashioned  to  do  a  given  amount  of 
work,  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  energy  which  may  be 
utilized  for  this  purpose."  Every  human  being  is  the  reservoir 
of  a  variable  but  limited  amount  of  energy,  on  which  draws 
every  one  of  the  phases  of  his  activity,  motor,  intellectual,  and 
emotional.  After  establishing  the  soundness  of  this  proposi-^ 
tion,  chiefly  by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  fatigue.  Prof. 
O'Shea  applies  himself  to  his  task,  which  is  "to  examine  the 
ways  in  which  this  energy  can  he  most  readily  generated  and 
wisely  conserved  so  that  it  may  he  employed  in  profitable  pro- 
duction of  either  a  mental  or  physical  sorf 

The  first  part  of  this  problem,  to  which  most  of  the  study  is 
devoted,  involves,  of  course,  a  consideration  of  the  laws  of 
nutrition,  the  composition  of  foods,  their  preparation  for  the 
table,  the  amount  of  different  kinds  of  food  to  be  eaten,  the 
hours  for  meals,  the  relative  cost  of  suitable  dietaries,  etc. 
Large  reference  is  made  to  the  works  of  Atkinsen,  Atwater, 
Jordan,  Smith,  Church,  Kellogg,  and  other  well-known  author- 
ities in  this  field.  Due  consideration  is  given,  also,  to  the 
function  of  sleep,  fresh  air,  and  exercise,  in  the  generation  of 
energy.  • 

In  treating  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  author  points 
out  many  sixeams  of  energy  required,  of  allowed,  often  uncon- 
sciously, to  flow  into  unproductive  effort,  such  as  muscular 
tensions,  observable  in  tSie  various  forms  of  "nerve-signs," 
which  seem  to  he  largely  due  in  manv  cases  to  too  much  "^  ego- 
istic-introspectiye  thinldn^,"  which  irritates  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, unloosing  forces  which  should  be  securely  held  until  their 
services  can  be  profitably  utilized."  The  character  ef  pens, 
penholders,  and  pencils  used,  the  position  in  sitting  at  one's 
desk,  are  also  responsible  for  much  useless  drain  on  the  nervous 
system.  Improper  functioning  of  the  eye-muscles,  and  imper- 
fect construction  of  the  eyeball  and  lens,  which  are  so  common, 
give  rise  to  a  constant  dissipation  of  nervous  energy.  The 
ordering  of  the  daily  activities,  periods  of  study,  sequence  of 
studies,  rest,  exercise  and  recreation,  is  shown  to  be  susceptible 
of  great  influence  on  the  economical  expenditure  of  ener^. 

Professor  O'Shea  issued  to  the  students  01  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  an  extensive  questionnaire  on  food,  sleep,  study, 
health,  and  related  topics,  and  received  a  large  number  of  re- 
plies. The  data  thus  obtamed  were  of  little  scientific  worth, 
but  enabled  him  to  make  more  pointed  and  practical,  for  the 
college  community  in  whose  interest  largely  the  work  was  pub- 
lished, the  many  valuable  suggestions  scattered  thruout  this 
essay. 

As  Professor  O'Shea  frankly  says  in  his  introductory  chapter, 
some  problems  have  been  discussed  in  an  inconclusive  manner ; 
some,  even,  have  been  simply  opened  up  for  further  considera- 
tion hiter.  Doubtless  he  would  be  willing  to  add  that  many 
problems  which  properly  belong  in  the  province  which  he  has 
outlined  have  not  even  been  stated.  Within  this  province 
an  almost  virgin  field  awaits  the  investigator.  I  refer  to  the 
expenditure  of  energy  thru  habits  of  thought ;  habits  of  asso- 
ciation and  memory,  habits  of  getting  thought  from  things  and 
from  the  printed  page,  and  habits  ef  expressing  the  same. 
This  study  would  involve,  of  course,  a  study  of  the  way  in  which 
such  habits  are  formed  and  how  they  may  be  broken,  matters 
of  first  importance  to  the  teacher. 

Professor  O'Shea  deserves  much  credit  for  presenting  this 
new  subject  so  clearly,  for  showing  its  importance  so  forcibly, 
and  for  his  many  practical  suggestions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  add  to  his  contributions  in  this  line,  and  that  others  will 
he  moved  to  make  studies  in  the  same  field.  (Published  as  a 
Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  No.  36,  pp,  35-198. 
Price  $0.75 ;  free  to  residents  of  Wisconsin.  Address  the 
Secretary  of  the  Beard  of  Regents,  Wisconsin  university,  Madi- 
son, Wis.)  P.  B.  Spaulding. 

A  General  Outline  of  Pedagogy;  A  Working  Manual,  by 
Ruric  N.  Roark,  Ph.  D.  This  outline  has  grown  out  of  the  au- 
thor's twenty  years*  work  with  teachers  in  the  class-room  and 
in  institutes.  True  to  the  title,  it  is  an  outline  only,  with  refer- 
ences under  each  general  topic.    There  are  thirty-nine  printed  • 
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pages,  each  one  followed  by  three  blank  pages  for  notes.  It  is 
intended  for  the  class  note-book  of  normal  school  pupils ;  also 
for  the  ''ezferience''  book  of  teachers.  The  author  evidently 
had  in  mind  especially  the  country  school  teacher.  He  outlines 
very  fnlly  the  hundred  and  one  practical  problems  which  the 
teacher  must  solve  aright,  if  she  would  succeed ;  but  it  does 
seem  as  tho  the  teacher's  common  sense,  supplemented  with  a 
little  experience,  should  be  relied  on  as  a  safe  guide  in  such 
weighty  matters  as :  ''Application  for  a  School  by  Proxy ;" 
''Securing  a  Boarding  Place,"  "Should  Visitors  be  Present  the 
First  Day ?"  "The  Water-Bucket  when  kept  in  the  Room. 
(Why  ?) "  etc.  A  couple  of  pages  is  given  to  an  oatline  of  psy- 
chology as  the  basis  of  method,  which  is  followed  by  an  outline 
of  methods  commonly  used  in  the  different  subjects.  This 
"  Outline  of  Pedagogy  "  no  doubt  meets  the  requirements  of  its 
author,  and  provea  of  much  service  in  his  classes.  One  with 
somewhat  different  ideas  of  pedagogy,  however,  would  prefer  a 
different  outline.  (Published  by  the  author,  Lexington,  Ky. 
1900.)  P.  E.  S. 

A  Manual  of  Pertonal  Hygiem,  Edited  hy  Walter  L.  Pyle, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Auiitant  Surgeon  to  Wells  Eye  Hoepital,  PkUadd- 
pkia ;  iQiih  ftr  other  eoiUrtbutore. — The  object  of  this  manual  is 
to  set  forth  plainly  the  best  means  of  developing  and  main- 
taining physical  and  mental  vigor.  The  various  functions  of 
the  body  are  treated  in  order,  beginning  with  digestion ;  the 
proper  foods  are  considered,  the  best  time  for  eating,  and  the 
various  conditions  which  are  essential  to  proper  nutriment. 
This  function  is  the  basis  of  health,  since  no  energy  can  be 
given  out  by  the  body  in  the  form  of  work  except  it  first  come 
to  the  body  in  the  form  of  food.  Following  this,  the  skin, 
vocal  and  respirative  apparatus,  the  ear,  the  eye,  and 
the  nervous  system  are  all  considered  in  order.  Special 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  care  which  should  be  taken  of  each 
organ  to  preserve  it  in  a  condition  to  do  most  efficient  service. 
The  means  of  protection  against  germ  diseases,  particularly  tu- 
berculosis, are  clearly  indicated,  and  the  reasons  why  these  are 
preventable  diseases  are  fully  brought  out.  Personal  duty  de- 
mands the  proper  protection.  A  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
manual  is  the  explicit  directions  given  for  the  proper  care  of 
the  ear  and  the  eye;  and  the  conditions  which  demand  the  use  of 
spectacles,  as  well  as  the  proper  selection  of  those  which  are 
suitable,  are  clearly  given.  The  book  is  certainly  valuable  for 
use  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  family.  (W.  B.  Saunders  & 
Company,  Philadelphia.    Price,  $1.50  net.)  L.  R.  F.  G. 

II.  Literature  and  History. 

The  Christ  of  Cynetoulf :  A  Poem  m  Three  Parts,  the  Advent, 
The  Ascension,  and  the  Last  Judgment,  edited  with  an  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  glossary,  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  professor  of  the 
English  language  and  literature  in  Yale  university,  The  Al- 
bion Series,  to  which  this  volume  belongs,  will  comprise  the 
most  important  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English  poems  in  edi- 
tions designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  both  the  scholar  and  the 
student.  In  the  introduction  is  given  an  exhaustive  study  of 
Cynewulf  and  of  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  on  which 
the  poem  was  founded,  together  with  grammatical  and  other 
helps.  For  those  who  wish  to  drink  from  the  fountain  head  of 
our  language  the  book  i^  of  great  value.  (Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston!) 

The  History  of  Language,  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  The  Simple 
Primers,  of  which  series  this  little  book  forms  a  part,  are  in- 
tended to  give  condensed  information  introductory  to  great 
subjects,  written  by  leading  authorities,  adapted  at  once  to  the 
needs  of  the  generd  public,  and  forming  introductions  to  the 
special  studies  of  scholars  and  students.  In  the  first  part  of  this 
book  are  given  a  definition  ef  the  science  of  language,  its  scope 
and  methods,  and  the  life  of  language  generally.  The  second 
part  contains  a  sketch  ef  that  family  of  languages  the  Aryan  or  • 
Indogermanic — to  which  English  belongs,  together  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  its  affinities  to  other  families  of  languages.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

Tennyson^s  Princess  edited  with  introduction,  notes,  and  ana- 
lytic questions  by  L.A.Sherman,  professor  of  English  literature  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  This  edition  of  Tennyson's  great 
poem  will  be  found  satisfactory  to  the  student  or  the  general 
reader.  The  introduction  which  is  very  scholarly  and  helpful, 
points  out  in  the  clearest  possible  way  the  difference  between 
poetry  and  prose.  The  book  contains  a  frontispiece  portrait  of 
Tenn^on.     (Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Story  of  Dlysses,  by  M.  Clarke.  Few  books  published  to- 
day are  more  interesting  to  children  than  the  story  of  this 
Greek  hero.  In  this  volume  is  related  in  simple  narrative  the 
misfortunes  and  wanderings  of  Ulysses  after  the  siege  of  Troy. 


The  story  is  frequentl/  interspersed  with  quotations  from 
Bryanfs  and  Popetruislations,  which  lend  an.  additional  charm. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  famous  siege  of  Troy 
and  of  the  cause  which  led  to  i1^  thus  rendering  the  story  still 
more  intelligible.  It  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  make  chil- 
dren familiar  with  one  ef  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  literature 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  it 
will  be  widely  read.  (American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
Price  $0.60.) 

The  History  of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.,  a  Colonel  in  the  Servi^of 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  Anne,  Written  by  Himseff,  by  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  and  with 
seventy-6ix  illustrations  by  (jeorge  Du  Maurier  and  others 
This  story  is  held  by  competent  critics  to  represent  the  culmi- 
nation of  Thackeray's  genius.  It  shows  a  firmness  of  touch 
and  a  concentration  of  character  and  action  not  encountered  in 
80  marked  a  degree  anywhere  else  in  his  works.  Mr.  Trollope 
once  told  the  author  that  it  was  not  only  his  best  work,  but  so 
much  the  best  chat  there  was  none  second  to  it.  Thackeray 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  which  he  wrote,  for  he  was 
saturated  with  the  literature  and  history  of  the  period.  The 
book  is  a  quintuple  number  (140)  of  the  Riverside  Literature 
series.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston.    Price,  $0.60.) 

Ivanhoe:  A  Romance,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  edited,  with  intfo- 
duction  and  notes,  by  Porter  Lander  MacClintock,  A.  M.,  in- 
structor in  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  this  story,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  in  the  middle  ages 
when  chivalry  was  at  its  height.  It  is  probably  the  most  pop- 
ular of  Scott's  romances  ;  it  appeals  especially  to  the  imagina- 
tion pi  the  young  and  hence  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  series 
such'as  Heath's  English  Classics.  The  glossaiy  and  notes  are 
not  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  reference 
books ;  the  student  will  need  to  consult  his  dictionary,  his 
history,  and  his  maps*  for  many  matters.  The  book  has  a 
portrait  of  Scott  and  many  other  illustrations.  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company,  Boston.    Price,  $0.50.)  ^ 

The  Ivanhoe  Historical  Note  Book  Series:  Part  1,  the  United 
Stales.  The  use  of  the  note  book  in  connection  with  the  outline 
map  will  help  to  place  the  unity  and  continuity  of  historic 
events  vividly  before  the  mind.  Some  pupils,  however,  are  un- 
able te  draw  the  required  maps  ;  others  are  able  to  draw  them 
but  spend  too  much  time  in  non-essentials.  To  remedy  these 
defects  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  a  series  of  outlines 
suitable  in  character  and  size,  together  with  sufficient  blank 
spaces  for  notes  on  the  daily  lessons,  all  bound  in  permanent 
form,  the  Ivanhoe  Historical  Note  Book  Series  was  prepared. 
The  first  one,  relating  to  the  United  States,  contains  forty- 
seven  outline  maps  with  alternate  blank  pages.  (Atkinson  & 
Mentzer,  Chicago!) 

Topics  on  Greek  and  Bonuin  History^  intended  for  use  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  by  Arthur  L.  Goodrich,  of  the  Free  academy, 
Utica,  N.  Y.  The  list  of  topics  presented  here  is  the  result  of 
many  years'  experience  in  teaching  ancient  history  in  classes 
preparing  for  college  entrance  examinations.  Having  proved 
very  useful  in  his  classes  it  will  surely  be  valuable  to  other 
teachers.  It  presents  a  full  and  systematic  scheme  for  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  by  the  topical  method ;  it  is 
adapted  for  use  in  accordance  with  the  latest  recommendations 
of  educators  and  the  entrance  requirements  adopted  by  the 
leading  colleges.  The  referencs  are  plain  and  ample,  but  not 
so  precise  as  to  prevent  the  student  from  learning  to  find  his 
own  way  in  books  of  reference.  With  few  exceptions  the  top- 
ics are  adapted  either  to  fluent  recitations  or  written  exercises. 
A  few  changes  only  are  necessary  to  adapt  the  topics  to 
younger  classes,  while  the  *' Topics  for  Special  Investigation*^ 
provide  more  serious  work  for  those  who  are  willing  to  under- 
take it.  Many  will  make  use  of  the  list  of  historical  fiction, 
tales,  poetry,  and  drama  inserted  near  the  end  of  the  volume. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $0.60.) 


Pimples  on  the  face  are  not  only  annoying  but  th^  indicate  bad 
blood.    Hood^s  Sarsai-arilla  cures  them  by  purif3nng  the  blood. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

(Establiihed  1870),  published  wesUy  at  S  8.fO  per  year,  is  a  journal  of 
edueation  for  supenntendents,  prinoifals,  school  boards,  teachers,  and 
others  who  desire  to  have  a  complete  account  of  all  the  great  move- 
ments in  education.  We  also  publish  Thb  Tbaghebs'  IxsnTura, 
monthly,  $1  a  year ;  Thx  Pbikabt  Sohooi.,  monthly,  $1  a  year :  Edu- 
cational FouiTDATioHB,  monthly,  $1  a  year;  Oub  Tnnui  (Curreni 
Events),  semi-monthly,  fiO  cents  a  year ;  Akocaia,  monthly^  $1.60  a  year ; 
and  Thb  Pbaotioal  Tbachbb,  monthly,  80  cents  a  year.    Also  fioou  and 


Aids  for    teachers.    Desonptive  circular    and    catalog  free 
KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  Ninth  Street.  New  York 
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SCHOOL^OURNAL 

^^^N6WorOR|^^DjCHlCACO-^^J 
(Bntond  at  the  N.  Y.  P«  O.  u  second-claM  nuttar.] 

Published  Weekly  by 
E.   L.   KELLOGG   S    CO., 

The  Edocatioiul  Building, 

6i  B.  NiiTTH  Street,  New  York. 

a67>a69  Wabash  Avb.,  Chicago. 


Thi  School  ]|olmMA^  established  in  187a  was  the  first 
weekly  educational  paper  published  in  the  united  Sutes. 
DurlDK  the  ytn  it  published  twelve  school  board  num- 
Wn,  mlly  iuustratcd,  of  from  forty-four  to  sixty  pages 
ea^  with  pover,  a  sumoier  number  (eighty-eight  pages) 
is  Jane,  a  imvata  school  number  in  September,  a  Chnst- 
inas  munber  In  November,  and  four  traveling  numbers 
hk  May  aad  Juaa.  It  has  subscribers  in  every  tUte  and 
fai  neariy  all  foreign  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  DoLLAis  a  year  la  advance.  One  dollsr  for  six 
months.  Single  copiecL  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
bers, ten  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  pottage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Wm  be  fiimishcd  00  application.  The  value  of  Thb 
School  loutMAL  as  an  advertising  medium  is  unques- 
'*—"'    The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 


now  in  its  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Qrculating  as 
it  does  among  the  principals,  superintendents,  school 
boards,  and  leading  teachers,  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
this  part  of  the  educational  field  so  easily  and  cheaply  as 
thm  its  columns. 


Literary  Notes, 

Miss  Ina  Russell  Warren  has  collected 
a  number  of  lyrics  and  love  poems  bv  an- 
cient and  modern  poets  into  a  volume 
bearing  the  title  of  /#»  Cupid's  Court,  It 
will  be  daintily  illustrated  under  the  care 
of  the  publisher,  R.  H.  Russell. 

Brv^v^of  Lost  Riverxs  the  title  of  a  new 
romance  okji^ch  life  described  as  a  singu- 
larly vivid  and^  fascinating  story  of  the 
plains.  The  author  is  Mrs.  Maryi.  Stick- 
ney,  formerly  of  Massachusetts,  but  who  is 
now  the  wife  of  a  bank  president  in  Colo- 
rado. D.  Apple  ton  &  Company  are  the 
publishers. 

A  new  novel  by  Cutcli£Fe  Hyne  called 
The  Filibusters  and  one  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant,  The  Fourth  Generation,  will  soon 
be  published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

Coming  at  an  opportune  time  in  the  in- 
terest awakened  in  China,  is  a  beautiful 
color  book  about  the  little  Chinese  children 
to  be  published  by  R.  H.  Russell,  N.  Y.,  in 
September,  under  the  title  of  The  Moon 
Babies.  Miss  Helen  Hyde,  whose  charm- 
ing drawings  are  reproduced  in  colors  in 


black  and  white,  has  captured  the 
oriental  fun,  fancies,  and  costumes  of  the 
quaint  little  people,  and  Miss  G.  Orr  Clark 
^ells  all  about  them  in  jingling  verses  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  more  fortunate 
young  people  on  this  side  of  the  earth,  as 
well  as  their  elders. 

The  September  number  of  the  A>w  Lip- 
pincott  Magazine  will  contain  for  its  com- 
plete novel  a  clever  society  sketch  by 
Thomas  Cobb,  an  Englishman  who  is 
much  appreciated  abroad.  For  short 
stories  there  is  one  of  Cy  Warmar*s  popu- 
lar railroad  stories  and  others  by  Rev. 
Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  and  R.  V.  Risley. 
One  important  paper  is  by  Henry  S.  Pan- 
coast,  "  Young  America  at  the  Gate^  of 
Literature."  There  is  found  good  and 
abundant  verse  in  this  number  by  well- 
known  poets. 

W.  A.  Fraser's  first  of  a  series  of  stories 
about  animals  will  appear  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  September.  This  series 
is  entitled  Mooswa  of  the  Boundaries  and 
abounds  in  curious  bits  of  wood  lore  and 
little-known  facts  about  the  moose,  beaver, 
bear,  lynx,  fox,  and  wolf. 

The  August  Century  is  out  of  print,  as 
the  result  of  the  popular  interest  in  Miss 
Runkle's  historical  romance,  The  Helmet 
of  Navarre,  which  begins  in  this  number. 
As  a  rule,  the  critics  hesitate  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  a  novel  when  only  one  instal- 
ment of  it  has  appeared ;  but  in  this  case 
an  exception  has  oeen  made,  and  a  chorus 
of  praise  has  greeted  the  new  story. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company  have  in- 
preparation  a  book  of  great  value  and  in- 
terest to  all  lovers  of  antique  furniture, 
which  will  be  published  under  the  title. 
The  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers,  de- 
scribing the  colonial  furniture  brought  to 
America  up  to  about  1840,  and  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  before  the  machine 
made  black  walnut  article  made  its  appear- 
ance. The  illustrations  will  be  beautiful 
and  elaborate,  and  will  be  taken  from  pho- 
tographs especially  made  for  the  book 
tnruout  the  South,  New  England,  and 
wherever  original  pieces  of  geDuine  and 
historic  furniture  could  be  found.  The 
writer  of  the  book,  Miss  Singleton,  has 
traveled  over  the  ground  many  times  in 
her  researches,  interviewing  the  families 
or  collectors  possessing  unusual  pieces. ' 
Mr.  Russell  Sturgis  will  contribute  critical ; 
notes  decribing  the  plates,  which  will  be 
valuable  to  the  collector  and  student. 

The  September  Scribner^s  will  be  an  in- 
teresting issue  of  that  always  popular 
magazine.  The  author  of  The  IVorkers, 
Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  will  give  an  account  of ' 
his  journey  to  the  far  North  with  one  of 
the  Peary  relief  expeditions.  John  Fox, 
Jr.,  the  Kentucky  novelist,  will  describe  an 
amusing  fishing  trip  which  he  made  in  the 


Kentucky  mountains.  Mr.  W.  D.  Ho  wells 
contributes  some  personal  recollections  of 
James  Russell  Lowell.  Gen.  Jacob  D. 
Cox  accounts  the  displacement  of  Gen. 
Rosecraas  and  the  putting  of « General 
Grant  in  chief  command  during  the  Chica- 
mauga  campaign. 

Frederick' A.  Stokes  Company  will  pub- 
lish Anthony  Hope's  new  novel,  QuisaMte, 
early  in  September.  The  story  presents 
many  phases  of  social  and  political  life  in 
England,  and  especially  in  London  at  the 
present  day. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  will  furnish  the 
introduction  to  Down  South,  a  book  of 
reproductions  of  Rudolt  Eickemeyer, 
Jr.'s  beautiful  photographs  of  picturesque 
negro  life,  which  will  be  published  early 
in  the  Fall.  Mr.  Eickemeyer,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Camera  Club,  and  has  won 
enviable  fame  with  his  artistic  photog- 
raphy, has  also  contributed  a  series  of  re- 
markable pictures  of  *' truly  children  *'  to 
make  an  attractive  book  called /f»  and  Out 
of  the  Nursery,  The  vetses  and  songs  by 
Eva  Eickemeyer  Rowland  arc  merry  and 
rollicking,  and  written  about  the  real  chil 
dren  in  the  pictures,  for  children  and  lovers 
of  children.  Both  books  are  to  be  beauti- 
ful in  make-up,  and  will  come  from  the 
publishing  house  of  R.  H.  Russell,  New 

The  Lane  That  Has  no  Turning  is  the 
title  of  a  new  book  b^  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker, 
which  will  be  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company  in  the  Autumn.  It  is  a 
dramatic  story  of  Quebec,  Mr.  Parker's 
favorite  literary  hunting-ground,  and  will 
be  the  first  boolc  published  by  Mr.  Parker 
since  1898. 

The  Melon  Farm,  a  posthumous  work 
of  the  late  Maria  Louise  Pool,  has  been 
published  by  the  Harpers.  This  last  book 
from  the  pen  of  Miss  Pool  will  be  eagerly 
read  by  ner  many  American  admirers. 
The  Melon  Farm  is  a  story  of  an  opera 
singer  who  loses  her  voice  at  the  outset  of 
a  promising  career. 


Reduced  Rates  to  Chicago  via  Pennayl- 
vanla  Railroad. 

On  account  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Annua 
Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  August 
27-31,  inclusive,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  from 
points  on  its  line  to  Chicago,  at  rate  of 
single  fare  forthe  round  trip. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  on  August  25;  26, 
and  27,  good  to  return  until  Au|;ust  31,  in- 
clusive; but  by  depositing  ticket  with 
agent  at  Chicago  prior  to  noon  ot  Septem- 
ber 2.  and  the  payment  of  fifty  cents,  re- 
turn limit  may  be  extended  to  September 
30,  inclusive. 


NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  HISTORIES. 


AMERICA'S  STORY  FOR 

AMERICA'S  CHILDREN 

By  MARA  L.  PRATT. 

The  story  of  America's  History  from  the 
voyage  of  Leif  Ericson  to  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  is  simply  and  charmingly  told  in 
a  manner  that  catches  and  holds  the  atten- 
tion of  children  in  the  third  and  fourth  year 
classes.  The  sixty  illustrations  are  his- 
torically accurate;  four  in  colors.  Clothe 
132  pages.    Price,  35  cts. 


AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  ALLEN  C.  THOMAS. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  work  to  present  the 
main  facts  of  our  country's  history  in  such 
a  way  as  to  attract  and  interest  pupils  in 
the  earlier  grammar  grades.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view  most  of  the  book  has  been 
given  to  biographical  sketches  of  the  mak* 
ers  of  our  country.  Beautifully  illustrated 
from  authentic  sources.  Cloth,  338  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 


HISTORY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

By  ALLEN  C.  THOMAS. 
A  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  well- 
known  history,  with  an  added  chapter  on 
the  Spanish  war,  bringing  the  narrative 
down  to  January,  1900.  The  work  is  accu- 
rate, interesting,  and  just.  Cloth,  542 pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 


Cataloiue  and  Circulars  Free  on  Tieque^, 

D.  C.  HEATH  d  CO.»  Publishers,  ^   Boston,  /fete^  yorK.  Chicago. 
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Think  of  Ease 
'But  Work  On. 


If  your  Stood  is  impute  you  cannot  e'oen 
'Uhink  of  easer  The  blood  is  the 
greatest  sustAtner  of  the  body  and  ^cohen 
you  make  U  pure  by  taking  Hood's  Sarsa- 
pariUa  you  ha<ue  the  perfect  health  in 
*u}hich  e'oen  hard  <work  becomes  easy. 


J^cd^Sc 


Never  Disappoints 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  ft  EleyeatH  St.,  Hew  Tork. 
(Opposite  Grace  Church.) 

Oondnoted  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 

Rates. 
Centrally  Located  and  most  convenient  to 

Anrasement  and  Business  Districts. 
Of  easy  access  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

Broadway  Oars  direct,  or  by  transfer. 


WM.  TAYLOR  ft  SOH, 


Proprietors. 


CONTINENTAL  ^  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA. 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms*    Three  New  Elevators, 


Room,  with  Board $2.50  and  Upward 

Room,  WITHOUT  Board... $1.00 and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $2.00  and  Up. 


Steam  Heat  Included. 


L.UMALTBY. 


At  theEndof  VourJoarueyyouwillflnd  ■■ 
it  a  great  convenience  to  go  ri^rht  over  to  ■§ 

The  GRAND  UNION  HOTELS 

Fourth  Ave.,  41st  and  48d  8tB«  B 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York  S 

Central  for  Shopping  and  Theatres.        B 

Baggage  to  and  from  42d  St.  De  otfree,     B 

Boom*,  $  ■<  .00  per  day  and  Upwards.  S 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiiiiiiuiifl; 


BUCKBOARD    STENCILS 

are  ^e  cheapest,  handiest,  most  satisfao- 
tory  means  of  illnstration  in  school.  Our 
list  oomprises  over  500  subjects.  Send  10 
cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  two 
samples  for  trial— a  map  of  North  America 
and  a  drawing  or  language  lesson— to- 
gether with  catalog  containing  complete 
list. 
E  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  E.  9th  St..  N.  Y. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

is  just  issued.  No  such  fine  catalog  of  teachers' 
books  was  ever  before  issued.  It  describes  the 
best  books  on  Methods*  Pedagogy,  Recitations 
and  Dialogs,  Questions  and  Answers,  Supplement- 
ary Beading,  Blackboard  Stencils,  )to.,  eta 

100  pages.    It  is  freo  to  all  iaterestad.    Write  us 
ifyoawoaldllkolt. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.  61 E.  9th St,  N.  Y. 


a, 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES-SiJgL^^ 

flH^HIHBIHB^^H^  Ctiarleatown.  Mam* 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men 
tioning  The  School  Journal  when 
communicating  with  advertisers. 


Interesting  Notes. 

Destruction  of  Shad^  Trees. 

Some  of  New  Haven's  elms  are  said  to 
be  in  danger  of  extermination  from  unex- 
pected causes.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
leakage  from  gas  mains  has  saturated  the 
ground  with  gas,  injuring  the  roots  of  the 
trees  by  its  poison,  and  causing  a  condition 
of  decay.  The  department  of  public  works 
has  also  found  that  one  of  the  finest  elms 
in  the  square  that  bounds  the  Yale  campus, 
two  others  in  front  of  ex-Mayor  Sargeant's 
homestead,  and  one  in  front  of  St.  Thomas  s 
church,  are  dead,  and  it  is  said  that  inas- 
much as  steel  cleats  are  fastened  to  each 
of"  the  trees  to  support  the  trolley  wires  in 
the  street,  charges  of  electricity  passing 
thru  them  have  killed  the  trees. 

New  Sleeping  Car  Line  between  Chicago 
and  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 
announces  the  establishment  of  a  thru 
sleeping  car  line  between  Chicago  and 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  via  its  new  line  from 
Belle  Plaine.  Thru  sleeper  leaves  Chica- 
go 5:30  P.  M.  daily,  arrives  Mason  City 
7:00  A.  M.  Leaves  Mason  City  8.00 
P.  M.,  arrives  Chicago  7:42  A.  M.  daily. 
Train  leaving  Chicago  10:30  P.  M.  daily 
will  have  thru  connections  lor  Mason  City 
daily  except  Saturday.  Thru  tickets  can 
be  obtained  of  all  principal  agents. 

$31.50  Round  Trip  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo, 

From  Chicago  via  Chicago,  Union  Pa- 
cific and  North  Western  Line,  August  21. 
September  4  and  18,  good  returning  until 
October  31.  Also  very  low  rates  on  the 
same  dates  to  Glenwood  Springs,  Ogden, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Hot  Springs,  Deadwood 
and  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  Casper,  Wyo. 
Quickest  time.  Best  service.  All  agents 
sell  tickets  via  Chicago  &  North- Western 
Railway.  For^uU  particulars,  adress  H.  A. 
Gross,  461  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

One  Century's  Growth. 

There  were  but  5,300,000  people  in  Amer- 
ica when  this  century  opened.  France  had 
five  times  as  many  people ;  Germany,  and 
evenJAustria,  had  four  times  America's  pop- 
ulation; Italy  had  three  times  as  manv, 
and  so  had  Great  Britain.  Even  Spam 
had  double  our  number  of  people,  and 
little  Portugal  was  almost  our  rival  in 
numbers.  We  have  more  people  now  than 
any  European  nation  except  Russia,  which 
alone  leads  us.  We  have  as  many  people 
as  live  in  all  Great  Britain  and  France 
combined.  We  have  one  half  more  people 
than  Germany.  We  have,  practically,  77,- 
000,000  people  in  the  United  States, and  lo,* 
000,000  more  in  our  new  possessions. 

The  Exposition  a  Fizzle. 

Paris  has  been  such  a  successful  exposi 
tion  city  that  the  idea  of  failure  for  the 
present  exposition  never  presented  itseli. 
From  the  start,  however,  the  show  has 
been  a  failure,  and  it  is  now  developing 
into  almost  a  fiasco.  Many  of  the  build- 
ings were  not  near  finished  on  the  opening 


THE   nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMFY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,     -    President. 


**The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies/* 

Assets,     •  -    $301,844.537  52 

Insurance  and  Annuities 
inForce»       -        -     1,052»665,211 00 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  isBues 
every  form  of  policy  at  the  lowest  rates  com- 
mensurate with  safety.  . 


E  ii  F  A.B.E  R ! 


..LEAD  PENCILS. 


"HIS   entire?  biuldimf  iklld  IWd  UkEiexes  mre  cl«- 
■     Vultd  CJttlUHively  tQ  iht  Wyrk  ut  the 


B&mitm,  9ltmmm. 

Acj^eiiibte  lo  nmiical  tvenia  &f  iivcry  nature.  The 
boL  masters  in  music,  doculion  aiid  language* 
that  nrnmry  tuti  cumin vid. 

Procpectui 


I  /«r. 

I  Add  re! 


iQqvAfVt 


I3A    ,  ^__ 

ose  who  haive  Kl  used 
in  housc-cleo.ning 
is  like  ma.gic.Try  0. 


SAP©  LI  0 
know  ife  service 
co^keofibe^tonce 
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DREXELoiINSTITUTE 

PHn.ADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL 
COURSE  FOR 
TEACHERS. 

THE  pressing:  need  in  connection  with 
the  new  and  rapid  growth  of  com- 
mercial education  in  the  public 
schools  and  academies  of  this  country  is 
thoroughly  trained  teachers.  To  meet  this 
demand,  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  com 
mercial  branches  has  been  organized  in  the 

Department  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  Drexel  Institute  *  J* 

The  Course  includes  Commercial  Geo- 
eraphy,  History  of  Commerce,  Commercial 
Law,  Banking  and  Finance,  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  Languages,  in  addition  to 
the  practical  subjects  of  Book-keeping, 
Accounting,  and  industrial  and  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  essential  to  a  complete 
commercial  education. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  two  years* 
expenence  in  eeneral  teaching,  or  have 
been  graduated  from  a  normal  school  of 
approved  standing. 

The  Course  can  be  completed  in  one  year. 
Circulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  Institute. 

James  MacAlister,  LL.D., 
President, 


A  Skin  of  B— uty  i»  m  Joy  Forever. 

Dr.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

Oriental  Creain, "  """*' 


M 


BEAUTIFIER, 


RMDOTwTaii,  PimpleB,  Preokle8,Moth-Patoh«i, 
_— — -.  Kiwh  fi7t<1  Hkin 

?Jfc^  ^*>««  J:  ■!■■■-.   ..Mid 

Ition.  Oil  its 
]  Hrtiiefl  it  has 
HtooJ  the  J-ost 
of  TiiJ  yearB;  no 
atb8rbaH,and 
is  1AO  harniJ^tu 
we  t&Hte  it  to 
b©  ftur©  it 
is  properly 
miide.  Accept 
QO  oo  11  n  t «  r- 
fftit  of  AtmiUur 
ii&mti!<.  1  h  6 
dibtingniflhed 
f>r.  L,  A.  Bayre  said  to  »  \i^dj  of  th«  hautJtm  ta 

mtnd  ^  GouroudV  Crtam  *  m  the  koxf  hurmfui  of 
aU  the  Sfiin  priftaratAojui^^  Une  bottle  irill  last 
lu  months  ojnnjf  it  ©very  day^  QOtiRAtJD'S 
POUDIEB  iiUBTlLe  f^iiiDvei  ■uperlluouA  htilr 
wttbOItt  Injury  to  the  tkln^ 

FEBD,  T.  HOPEaNH,  Prop'r. 
91  Gr«at  Joni.^  Strtwi*  New  York. 

For  tale  by  all  Dru^iriBSA   and    Fancy  Oooda 
D«§l«m ihroua hon t th &\J. H, ,0a andas and  B urope 

Alto  fomad  in   N,   Y.    Ctty    lit   R.   H     Macy'fl, 
WapiLOjah^r'g  anfl  other  Fanc^r  Gf^odFi  Deiiler^, 
P^  B^war^  of  Baie  imitai>oiiJi.  |1,0.X)  Fie  ward  for 
UTe^  and  proof  of  »ny  ar>e  §«liinff  the  *atne. 


BeRCY'3  TEXT- 
BOOKS for 
Teaching  Prencb 


r^*^-^«.  T>^w  m  I  BERCY'3  T 

French  ^^^^  ^^^ 

are  used  everywhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination. 

WILLIATl  R.  JENKINS, 

8si  *  8S3  5IXTH  AVBNUB.    -     -    NBW  YORK 

.  Complete    catalogue  on  application. 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE  "TeA'^^lS."- 

Seat  out  U.  8.  senatore,  fovemon.  and  850  mlolsten. 
aUia7ear;book8free;  8ooun«8:  no  saloons ;  catalog 
free,  with  plane  to  earn  funds  at  home. 

W.  A.  WiLTJAMB,  DJ)..  Pres. 


day,  and  their  completion  has  dragged 
wearily.  The  attendance  has  been  disap- 
pointingly small  and  the  exhibitors  who 
thought  to  make  a  good  speculation  by 
selling  their  wares  are  many  of  them  bank- 
rupt. A  special  series  of  fetes  has  now 
been  decided  on,  in  an  attempt  to  attract 
the  crowd  which  has  been  conspicuously 
absent  lately. 

New  Atlantic  Cable. 

August  3  the  new  cable  of  the  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company  was  formally 
opened  for  business.  This  line  connects 
New  York  and  the  island  of  Faya],  in  the 
Azores,  from  which  point  an  already  exist 
ine  line  completes  connection  to  Portugal. 
Hitherto  we  have  had  no  direct  communi- 
cation either  with  the  Azores  or  Portugal. 
On  the  opening  of  the  cable  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  king  of  Portugal  from  Presi- 
dent McKinley  congratulating  that  mon- 
arch on  the  completion  of  the  new  line  of 
connection,  to  which  the  kin^  sent  a  com- 
plimentary response  bespeaking  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States. 

High  Boildinga  in  Rome. 

Lanciani  has  shown  that  a  law  was 
passed  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  'Cxsars 
restricting  the  height  of  the  fronts  of 
buildings  to  6o  feet.  Augustus,  Trajan, 
and  Nero,  regulated  the  heights  of  build- 
ings. Augustus  fixed  the  height  at  70  feet, 
Trajan  at  60  feet,  and  Nero  at  the  same 
height. 

Gettysburg,  Luray,  Washington. 

rersocaUy-Oondncted    Tour    via  Penni>l- 
Viinla  RailroAff. 

Over  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  thru 
the  picturesque  Blue  Mountains,  via  Ha- 
gerstown  and  Antietam,  and  down  the 
beautiful  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley 
to  the  unique  Caverns  of  Luray ;  thence 
across  the  rolling  hills  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia to  Washington,  is  the  route  of  this 
tour — a  section  of  the  country  intensely  in- 
teresting from  both  a  historic  and  a  scenic 
standpoint. 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  7.55  A.  M., 
and  Philadelphia  12.20  P.  M.,  Saturday, 
September  15,  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
company's  tourist  agents,  and  will  cover  a 
period  of  hve  days.  An  experienced  chap- 
eron, whose  especial  charge  will  be  unes- 
corted ladies,  will  accompany  the  trip  thru- 
out.  Round-trip  tickets,  covering  trans- 
portation, carriage  drives,  and  hotel  ac- 
commodations, will  be  sold  at  the  extremity 
low  rate  of  $25  from  New  York,  1^24  from 
Trenton,  1^22  from  Philadelphia,  and  pro- 
portionate rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent,  1196 
Broadway,  New  York;  789  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd. 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad 
Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

Reduced  Rates  to  Detroit  via  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

For  the  Biennial  Conclave,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  at  Detroit,  August  27  to  Septem- 
ber I,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  all  stations 
on  its  line  to  Detroit,  at  rate  of  single  fare 
for  the  round  trip. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  on  August  25,  26, 
and  27,  good  to  return  between  AugUbt  28 
and  September  5,  inclusive ;  but  by  depos- 
iting ticket  with  joint  agent  at  Detroit  not 
later  than  September  i,  and  the  payment 
of  fifty  cents,  return  limit  maybe  extended 
to  September  14,  inclusive. 

Rett  and  HetltH  for  Kotber  and  Cblld. 
Mas  WniM^ow^SooTHi»o8YBUPbjwbeen 
forOVEB  FIFTY  YEAB8  Jby  MILLICgg  OF 
M0THEB8  for  THEIR  CmLDBEN  WHILE 
TEb-miNO,  Wn'H  PEBFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  tke  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS. 
AXJLAT8  all  PAIN,  OUfeES  WINJLCOLIC,  and 
medy 


flE  GIEIT  MEINGM  TEI  GO. 

Agents  make 
25  Per  cent. 
Commission 

by  getting  orders  for  our 

TEAS.  COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES  and 
BAKING  POWDER 

SREOiAL  RRESBfSfTS 

or  checks.    Freight  paid, 
terms— FREE. 

THE  GREAT  AilERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  »89.    SI  A  33  Vesty  Street,  New  Voric 


Send  for  new 


Pears' 

The  more  purely  negative  soap  is, 
the  nearer  does  it  approach  perfection. 

Unless  you  have  used  Pears'  soap 
you  probably  do  not  know  what  we 
mean  by  a  soap  with  no  free  fat  or  al- 
kali in  it — nothing  but  soap. 
All  sorts  of  people  nae  it,  all  sorts  of  stores  sell 


ENNEN^S 


BORAT£D 
TALCUM 


STPILET 
ROWDEB 


l>m€KLY    HEAT, 
eilA1-T>CJ,  »fiil 
Wt'Mirit^,  pn4&ll 

fUMMi  fnr  tt'^   \Letnortna  mlio^ofatpft- 

-pLrt^iOTU      D*llffJitfttlft,ftPT  i^liJi*lDH. 

Ad  t^vry -mhtTt^,  at  itlaitc^  an  trcrivi  vtl^-c    G*-f  M <»hP II fr/i 


fvery  Primary  Teacher 
Every  Grammar-Grade  Teacher 
Every  Country-School  Teacher 


take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a  b  tMe. 


who  does  not  own  and  has  not  read  over  and 
over  again  these  three  greatbooks  has  missed 
and  is  daily  missing  the  wisest  directions, 
the  best  inspiration,  the  most  direct  and 
practical  help  that  can  be  given  to  the 
teacher's  work: 

PABKSB'S  TALKS  OV  TSACHnib. 

The  beirt  statement  of  the  methods  of  the  new 
education  that  has  been  made  or  probably  ever 
will  be.    Price,  90e,  postpaid. 

PAeE'B  THBOBT  AVD  PBAOTIOB  OF  TEACH- 
IHe. 

One  of  the  greatest  books  on  teaching  of  all 
time.  Almost  everybody  has  it.  Onr  edition  is 
best  and  cheapest   Price,  Odo.,  iioBtpaid. 

PATHF8  LBCTUBBS  OV  XDUO  iTIOlT. 

The  dearest  statement  in  any  book  of  the  great 
educational  principles  that  underlie  aii  correct 
teaching     Price,  90c.  postpaid. 

If  yoahave  not  these  books  do  not  let  the  year 
pass  without  getting  them. 

E  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO., 

fll  EMt  ninth  Streat.  New  York 


AM  A6£NT  WANTED 

in  every  County  and  every 
City  in  the  United  States 
for  Kellogg's  Teachers' 
Libraries.  Terms  Liberal 
Write  at  once/.'.*  •.'.'/.•  .v 

B.  L.  KBLLOOa  &  CO.,  Publishers 

dl  B.  9th  Stffeet.  New  Vofh. 
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OUR  TIMES 

A   SBMI'MONTHLY  MAQAZINB  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


TIMES 


Th«  plan  •!  tkto  paper  U  to  gtv»— 

(I)  A  dear,  coadeaied,  and  impartial  account  of  the  Leatflas  Bvente  of 
the  nenth. 

(a)  The  Inportaat  Inventloos  and  Dtooovcrlei. 

(J)  Intereetlnf  Oeog raphical  Haterlel. 

<4)  Answers  to  Qneetiens  of  Qenerallatereat.relatiBf  te  these  and  kln« 
^red  natten. 

It  differs  from  a  newspaper  in  that  the  news  is  thoroughly 
sifted  and  put  in  the  briefest  and  most  readable  shape.  It  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  paper  of  current  history — history  that 
will  find  its  way  into  school  text-books  in  a  few  years.  OUR 
TIMES  gives  the  history  now,  while  throbbing  with  liveliest 
interest. 

WHY  IT  15  A  GOOD  PAPER  FOR  THE  SCHOOL: 

1.  Because  it  gives  all  the  news  of  the  month,  in  brief  space,  that  is  worth  reading 
or  remembering. 

2.  It  omits  the  worthless  and  harmful  material — the  murders,  scandals,  unimport- 
ant events,  etc. 

5.  It  contains  much  material  for  the  classes  in  geography,  physics,  chemistry, 
physiology,  astronomv,  civil  government,  etc. 

4.  It  nelps  to  make  pupils  intellip^ent  readers  and  thinkers. 

5.  There  is  no  waste  material  in  it;  every  line  may  be  used  in  some  way. 

6.  The  busy  teacher  can  use  it  to  keep  informed  of  the  world's  great  events. 

7.  It  may  fale  used  for  supplementary  reading  or  as  a  text-book  of  current  history. 
OUR  TIMES  is  a  success  because  it  meets  the  desires  of  a  very  large  number. 

During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  school-rooms,  and  itscir- 1 
eolation  has  steadily  risen  until  it  is  more  than  double  any  similar  paper.  { 

OURTIMESis  published  twice  a  month,  on  the  first  and  fifteenth.  Subscribers  ■ 
tell  us  that  for  school  use  a  semi-monthly  is  just  right.  Each  number  contains  20 
pages,  in  magazine  f«rm  with  neat  colored  cover,  nicely  illustrated  with  portraits, 
maps,  and  pictures  of  leading  inventions.  ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
Club  rates  tor  two  or  more  subscribers,  FORTY  CENTS  EACH.  Subscribers  to 
our  other  periodicals  are  entitled  to  the  club  rate  on  their  own  subscription. 


B.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

61  Bast  Ninth  Street.  ...  NEW  YORK. 


NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS. 


Applications  will  he  received  by  thesabacriber, 
at  his  office  in  Ban  Juan,  P.  R.,  until  AivnBt  Ist, 
1900«  for  Teachers  and  Instnictori  in  the  Normal 
and  Indnstrial  School  at  Fajardo. 

Principal,  Salary,  $1500  per  year. 

Professor  of  ilathematics.  Phys- 
ics, Chemistry. 

Professor  of  Pedagos:y«  Spanish 
and  English  Qrammar. 

Professor  of  Biological  Science, 
History,  Geography. 

Principal  of  Model  School. 

The  salary  of  the  above  four  teachers  will  be 
$1000  each  per  year.  It  is  required  that  all  possess 
Collere  or  Thermal  SchoolDlploma,  and  that  aU 
are  familiar  with  the  American  School  system 
and  able  to  Speak  the  Spanish  Language. 

Instructor  in  Woodworking. 

Instructor  in  Ironworklng. 

'    Instructor  In  Shoemaklng  and 
Harness  Making. 

Instructor  In  Tafloringand  Cut- 
ting. 

Instructor  in  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture. 

Instructress  In  Fine  Lace  Work, 
Fine  Needle  Work,  and  Hat 
Weaving. 

These  instructors  must  be  skilled  workmen, 
capable  of  doing  the  finest  work  in  their  respec- 
tive callings.  Salary  for  Instmctora,  $760  gold  per 
annum. 

GEO.  Q.  QROFF, 

Aeting  CknnmUdoner  (f  Education, 

San  Juan»  F.  K. 


W 


£  supply  all  the  Publishers'  School 
Books  at  Lowest  Wholesale  Prices 

Our  Cenerai  Catalogue  of  School  and  College  ^9jrf^^oo^,  containing  ffef 
and  Mailing  f^ricej^  and  a  telegraphic  Code,  mailed  gratis  on  application  to 

The  Baker  d  Taylor  Co^  Wholesale  Boohs,  5-7  £•  16th  St.,  New  York. 


\^m 


The  ^  Floral  •#  Record 

is  a  plant  record  arranged  for  analysis,  description, 
and  drawing.  Most  other  plant  records  cost  so  much 
that  teachers  can  not  use  them  in  their  classes  in 
botany.  This  little  book  contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the  whole  class  can  be  sup- 
plied at  a  small  cost.  Price,  15  cents*  Write  for 
terms  for  introduction.'.  .'.  /.  /.  .*.  .*.  /.  /.  .-.  .•.     .  .-. 

E.  L.   KELLOGG  &  CO.,  ei  East  9th  Street,  New  York. 


Premier 
Cypewriter 


l|  will  do  better  work  for  a  longer  time,  with 
less  exertion,  than  any  other  writing  Ji>  Jf> 
machine.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users  pro- 
nounce it.... 

Perfectly  Simple  and 

Simply  Perfect. 


Let  it  lighten  your  business  burden. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOQUC  FRCC. 

The  Sdihli  Ptanier  is  especially  acUtptcd  to  tbe  ^  Touch 
System^  dt  Typewrithig. 

Cfte  SiHitb  Prettier  Cypewriter  Vfi. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


New  York  University 

SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 


Henry  M.  KacCrtckeii.  LL.D.,  Cbaacellar. 


A  g^raduate  school  of  educational  science. 
Courses  are  offered  in  History  of  Educa- 
tion, Physiological  and  Experimental  Psy- 
chology, Analytical  Psychology,  History 
of  Philosophy,  Elements  of  Pedagogy. 
Physiological  Pedagogics,  Comnarative 
Study  of  Nationi  School  Systems, 
/filsthetics  in  Relation  to  Education, 
Genetic  Psychology,  Institutes  of  Peda- 
gogy, Ethics,  School  Equipment  and  Or- 
ganization, and  Sociology  m  Relation  to 
Education.  These  courses  arc  closely 
correlated,  and  furnish  thorough  profes- 
sional equipment  for  teachers  wishing  to 
fit  themselves  to  become  superintendents, 
principals,  supervisors,  and  professors  in 
Normal  Schools  and  the  pedagogical  De- 
partments of  Colleges. 

Scholarship  advantages.  Eleventh  yeai 
begins  Sept.  26.  For  catalogue  and  in- 
formation address  the  Dean, 

EDWARD  R.  SHAW.  Ph.D., 

Unlveriity  Building,  Washington  Sqaare, 

NtW    YOKKCITY. 


EDUCATIONAL 


At^ii  2  1942 


THE 


.    CckL^Pi3L9.i1= 


REVIEW 


N  E W  -YOR  K-AND-CHICAGO 


VOLUME  LXI.,  N*.  7. 
$3.M  A  YEAR,  6  CENTS  A  COPy. 


SEPTEMBER  i,  1900. 


«i  B.  9tta  8U  Htm  Y«ic 
»«7  WabMh  Ay*.  Ckk^^  lU 


fust  Published 


HOADLEY'S  BRIEF  COURSE  IN 
GENERAL  PHYSICS 

Bxperimeatal  and  Applied.  By  Geo.  A.  Hoadley,A.M., 
C.E.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  S warthmore  College.  $  i  .20 

XmIs  ike  reqnireniMite  of  all  the  leedinff  oolleffeii.  A  text-book 
wkiok  een  be  oompleted  with  e  reeioneble  amoant  of  work  within 
an  aoadeiBie  year.  Presente  the  difforent  phases  of  the  lobjeet  in 
a  logical  matiner  and  introdooes  sneh  experiments  as  oan  be  made ' 
with  comparatiyely  simple  forms  of  appaxatns. 

ilACY  AND  NORRIS'S  GENERAL 
PHYSIOLOGY 

tor  High  Schools.     Based  upon  the  Nervous  System. 

By  M.  L.  Macy,  L.B.,  Assisted  by  H.  W.  Norris, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Iowa  Cpllege.  ^.10 

Aradiealdepartnrefromthe  old  methods  of  teaohins  physiol- 
.  Qgy  in  that  it  is  based  on  the  nerrons  system— the  center  and 
mainspring  of  human  Ufa  Teaches  the  relation  and  inter-depen- 
dence of  the  parts  and  f  anotions  of  the  human  organism.  It  gives 
uatty  of  impression  and  shows  actual  connection  with  erery  Tital 
process  of  the  nervous  system.  A  few  smiple  and  inexpensiTe  ex- 
periments aie  added  to  supplement  and  illustrate  the  text. 

Cc>^Us  s€nt,tp0stpaidy  on  receipt  of  price, 
Comspon<l€n€$  imviied, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  Yonie        Civcissati 


Chicago 


Botfos 


Dr.  Martin  6.  Brnmbangh 

has  sailed  for  Porto  Rico  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
a»  Commissioner  of  Education  for  that  island. 


Brumbaugh's  Standard  Readers 

remain  in  New  York  Qty»  Brooklyn,  Phfladel 
.  phta,  Jersey  Qly,  Treston,  Atlantic  Qty,  and 

:  many  other  important  cities,  towns,  counties, 
and  townships  where  they  are  being  used  and 
are  giving  satisfaction. 

BRUMBAUGH'S  STANDARD  READER}  were  pub- 
lished  last  fall  and  winter,  and  the  welcome 
they  have  been  accorded  North,  South,  East, 
and  West  is  a  compliment  to  author  and 
publishers. 


Christopher  Sower  Company, 


PwkUahera, 


614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia* 


yy%%%%%%%%^%%»»%%%^%%^%%^%%%%^%%%%%<%%%'^%%%%^^%%%^^%%%^%%%%%%%%^ 
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Please  note— 

Of  HOLMES'  NEW  RE.ADEKS,  the  First,  in  a  new  edition,  ready  in  July,  with 
its  colored  illustrations,  teaches  color,  form,  liumber,  and  size,  language  and  nature  study,  in  careful 
correlation  with  word  study  and  reading.  In  the  several  books  interesting  facts  about  Plant  and 
Aninial  Life  are  woven  into  charming  stories,  well  graded,  and  so  judiciously  interspersed  with  other 
reading  matter  as  not  to  be  monotonous. 

The  same  thing  is  done  with  the  simpler  fiicts  of  Physics,  such  as  the  forces  of  water,  etc.,  etc. 

The  lessons  are  bright  and  attractive  to  children,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  those  ele- 
mentary facts  which  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  recommend  being  correlated  with  reading. 

For  the  introduction  of  pupils  to  Good  Literature,  these  books  are  unsurpassed.  They  contain 
an  unusual  number  of  selections  from  standard  authors. 

The  progress  of  geographical  science  is  illustrated  in  the  revised  editions  of  MAURY'S 
G£«OGRAPIiI£#S,  which  have  for  years  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  thousands  of  schools 
throughout  the  country.  They  furnish  this  illustration  not  only  in  their  watchful  annual  revisions  but 
now  also  in  special  improvements  and  increased  attractions  in  one  or  other  of  the  books  last  year  and  this, 

A  new  edition  ot  the  Elementary  will  be  ready  in  August 
Correspondence'  cordiaiiy  incited  concerning  any  of  our  x)aried  my^ondard  JLducotionai  l^o^.    jA  ddroM* 

University  Publishing  Company 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


NEW  ORLEANS 


t*. 
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GILLOirS  NEW  FINE-POINTED  PENS 

For  Unshaded  VERTICAL  WRITING. 


1066  OVFIOIAL.  1066  BSOZBTBT.  1067  AABOWHSAD. 

Bipecially  Smopth  and  Durable.  The  Best  Results  at  the  Least  Expense 

Samples  and  Classification  Circular  seat  on  Application. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SON,       -      -       91  John  Street,  New  York. 


■TRANSLATIONS 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  OofpyrigtA  Ihtrodnotioafl— New  Typ^— 
Good  Paper— Well  Bound— Convenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  60  cents  each. 

Ortoiwejvied-j  DavM  McKay,  Pubifahef,  i072  Market  St,  PhaadelpiiMu 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Oood  type— Well  Printed-Iine  Paper— Half- 
Leather  Binding— doth  Bides-Prioe  Reduced 
to  $1.00,  postpeid.   Send  for  sample  pages. 


Send  for  one. 


Bloomsburo,  Pa.,  Oct.  5, 1899. 

I  have  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  examined  Nichols's  Graded  Lessons 
in  Arithmetic.  The  plan  deviates  from  the  regulation  or  long  beaten  path. 
Good  pedagogical  sense  appears  upon  nearly  every  page.  The  presentation  of 
new  topics  by  means  of  illustrative  diagrams  and  other  devices,  the  reviews  of 
previously  taught  principles  g^ven  in  connection  with  many  of  the  exercises 
♦  *  *  *  cannot  fail  to  recommend  the  books  to  intelligent  school  men  and 
teachers.  To  train  pupils  to  think  I  know  of  no  other  books  on  the  subject  of 
number  equal  to  those  of  the  Graded  Lesson  Series. 

Wm  .  NoBTLiNo,  Professor  Department  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  Pa. 

Copies  of  Nichols'5  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic— Books  11  to  Viil— 
a  booic  for  eacli  year — wiil  l>e  sent  for  examination  for  15  cents  each. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICI  TED . 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,      Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 


ElIiER  &  AliEND, 

205«2ii    Third  Ave., 
NEW  YORK. 

Everything  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special^  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


Por  School  Supplies 

in  the  line  of 

jiiiim  Ma  Drawisg  mmttm 

apply  to 
F.  WEBEJR.  O  CO.,  ManTra. 

lias  Chtrt— t  Street,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Saves  Time  and  Labor 

BURLESON'S  CLASS  REGISTER  AND 
GRADING  TABLE  will  save  you  mueh 
drudgery  and  many  hours  of  time.  It  is  in 
the  first  place  a  class  book  for  recording 
recitations.  To  this  is  attached  an  ingen- 
ious table  of  numbers  so  arranged  that  with 
a  simply  plan  of  marking,  perfectly  adapted 
to  any  schocl.  the  teacher  can  average  at 
the  end  of  each  month  the  marks  of  a  class 
of  forty  pupils  in  a  very  few  minutes.  This 
book  will  save  you  nine-tenths  of  the  time 
you  spend  in  marking  ot  pupiVs  record. 
Sample  page  on  request .    -PnV^  js  **^«^« 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO..  6IE.9thSt,  MY. 


YOU  CANNOT  READ 


Eeie 

iiliiiii 


all  the  educational  books.  It  is  not  desirable  ^hat 
you  should.  No  teacher  has  the  time.  Hundreds 
of  them-^ood,  bad,  and  indifferent — are  coming 
from  the  press.  But  you  should  own^  and  read, 
AND  STUDY  THE  BEST.  KELLOGG'S  TEACHERS* 
LIBRARY  contains  seventeen  volumes,  yewcarj^ 
fully  selected,  each  a  classic,  making  up  a  con^eie 
library  of  education,  covering  the  subject  on  all  sides. 
The  teacher  who  can  afford  to  buy  all  the  books  he 
wants,  need  not  read  this.  We  are  looking  out  for 
the  earnest  teacher  of  smaller  means  who  wants  a 
library  to  help  him  in  his  work.  And  so^send  $2  and 
we  place  the  library  in  your  hands,  transportation  paid 
and  you  have  eighteen  months  to  pay  the  balance. 

A  SPECIAL  REQUEST  TO  READERS. 

We  want  to  hear  from  every  one  who  reads  this  advertisement.  If  you  have  some  of  these  booksi 
please  write  us,  stating  what  ones  you  have  and  asking  us  to  make  you  a  proposition  for  supplying  the 
balance.  If  you  haven't  the  books,  and  would  like  them,  send  in  your  order.  If  anything  prevents  your 
doing  that  at  once  write  us  the  reason — perhaps  we  can  help  you. 


TEACHERSUmz 


OUT  OUT  THE  OBDEB  BliAITK  BELOW  LKD  SEIID  TO  UB  AT  ONOE,  WTTH  $3.00» 
AKD  WE  WILL  DELTTEB  THE  BOOKS  AT  OMOE. 


E,  L.  KELLOGG  ^  CO 18 

PUcKe  send  me y  prepaid y  Eellooo^s  Teachers'  Library, 
far  which  I  enclose  ^2.00  and  agree  to  pay  the  balance  (S  18,00) 
in  monthly  instaUments  of  $1,00  each^  beginning 

/fM,/*? 

Signed St,  and  No 

P,0 Co State 

Payment  to  be  made  by  Money  or  Express  Order,  Begistered 
Letter  or  Bank  Draft  on  New  York  and  sent  to  your  New  York 
office  on  dates  agreed  upon.      ^ 


THIS  IS  THE  USTi 

1.   Parker's  Talks  on  Pedagegtcs $1.60 

8    Parker's  Tslss  on  Teachinif i.co 

a  Seeley's  Common  School  System  of 'Germany  !!'..'.!.*.'.  i  !..!.*.  1 !!! !   l!eo 

4.    Bancroft's  School  Gymnastics l.EQ 

6u    Speneer's  Education i.co 

fi.    Page's  Theorv  and  Practice  of  Teaching i.co 

7.    Carrie's  Barur  Education i.ss 

&    Pttrldee'o  Qoincy  Methods 1.75 

9.    Perez's  Plrst  Three  Tears  of  Childhood i.co 

10.  Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education i.eo 

11.  Qoicfc's  Educational  Reformers i.co 

U.    f  oetliag's  Hotes  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Edncation i.co 

18.    Loye's  Industrial  Education i.co 

U    Payne's  Nature  study i.oo 

IS.    Shaw's  National  Question  Book 1.76 

10.    Payne's  Lectures  on  Educatien 1.00 

17.    Welch's  Tochers*  Psychelocy »....  IM 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  EdticationallPublishcrs,  61  East  Ninth  St,  N.  Y. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS'  COOPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

Established  17  years.      |29  AudHorUim  Bulldinj.  Chicago.       PosiHons  FiHtd,  4,000. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENQES 


WIS  TO  AKt.  OV  • 


t.lBBB 


I  worn  Aomox  UAxrokL,  wube. 


HARLAN  P.  PRKNCH,  Manager.  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS* 

AGENCY. 


EstabUBhecl  f  oDrteen  yean.  Largest  and  beat 
known  Affenoy  i h  the  wesi  Yaoaneiea  for  86i>- 
tember  In  Couegea,  Normal  Schools,  Academiea, 
High  Schools,  Public  Schools,  etc.  Prompt 
senice  gnazanteed-  Manual  of  SOpages f^ee. 
C.  J.  ALB£B1\  Manager. 


CBNTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL,.. 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  B«  14th  St.,  New  York 


Oldest  and  best  kn^wn  In  U.  S.    Sat.  ISftS 

p.  "V.  HVTBBOOM         \  tittnantir* 


jjoucAV  AID  vouies 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


Introdnoee  to 


Mbb.  M.  J.  TouNO-Fmjroir, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers*  Ageney, 

88  Uhiok  Squabs,  New  Yobk. 

T*!?  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

1  gradoates, 
to  coUegea. 
kvemts  about 


^_  and  normal 

_, ,  and  other  teachers  tc 

schools,  and  families.   Advises  paiemts  i 
schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT^  Manager, 

70  Firm  AvnruB,  Naw  Yokk. 

CENTRAL*.  COi(i(ESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE.  SM?&^c,S^??!SS? 

School  Coarse,  $4.S0;lbek-KCe|dBgCMrM^ 
Zoology,   $5.00;  Bottay.   $5»00;    PhUese^, 

Dont  jrea  need  erne  or  mere  .of  these 

^   -^IAc 


S'arses? 


OMAS  granted.    All  coorses 

are  for  a.term  of  IS  week^We  fornish  all  nepes- 


ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Bureau.        l^SSYJ!I^^^t\ 

H.  S.  KBLLOOQ,  Manas^er,  6i  Bast  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


sary  books  for  bodl^] 

SCOTT  XTTER,  Fna.  C. 


Address 
C.  Co  Palmyra,  m. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN  "-'  ^°^  ^^^- 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


J.  W.  SCHXRnRHOUr  ftCO., 
0   Bast  Uth  Street. 
^       Few  York. 


wiffre  FOfi  <Tiie  magic  lantesn  in  coiiEfie  vqul" 

Oil,  Aoegrleoe,  Calcium,  Electric  Lan- 
terns. The  Mediasoope  attachment  for 
sbowinir  Miero-Slides.  The  Projecto- 
seope  for  Moring  Pictnres  for  School 
-  *^ -^ '^ Pdari- 

fffiS- 

Oeo- 


WILLIAMS,  BROWN  ft  EARLE, 


(Dept.  L)  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Five-Cent  -  Nature  -  Readers. 


m 


B  haTe  begun  the  pohlioatkm  of  a  series  of  books  for  Supplementary  Beading  on  Nature 
sobleots  at  i  ooau  per  cooy  or  dO  ceoto  a  doses.  Bach  oontains  about  thirty-two  pages 
nicely  fflostrated  and  charmingly  written.    They  will  make  deUghtfol  reading  and  can 


r-two  pages 

^^ ^   „_^ ^ ^ ingandoan 

Nine  nombefs  mo  now  ready— all 'for  the  seoond  and 


besnppNedtoa  cbmiforaTeryflmallsnm. 
third  gradea-^as  f oUows  • 

No.  i--PUSSy  WILLOW  AND  WAKE-ROBIN. 

No.  a— THE  SPRING  BEAUTY  AND  THE  ANEMONE 
No.  3— THE  SQUIRREL  AND  HIS  HOME. 
No.  4— BITTERCRESS  AND  ROSES. 
No.  5-THE  STORY  OF  A  BEEHIVE. 

No.  6.— THE  GOLDEN-ROD  AND  ASTER. 
No.  7.— STORIES  ABOUT  BIRDS. 
No.  8.— CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

No.  9.— HIAWATHA  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 

No.  10.— JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 
We  woald  like  to  hear  from  superintendents  and  principals  who  desire  to  invefltigate  the 
series  with  reference  to  their  work. 

(OCHer  Numhen  art  in  pr&j^aflraiUm  lor  Firsts  Second,  ana  Third  Reader  Orades,) 

E.  L.  KBLLOQO  6:  CO..  Educational  Publishers.  6i  East  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Univefsity  . 

SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

Henry  M.  MacCracken,  LL.B.,  Chancellor. 


A  graduate  school  of  educational  science. 
Courses  are  offered  in  History  of  Educa- 
tion, Physiological  and  Experimental  Psy- 
chology, Analytical  Psychology,  History 
of  Philosophy,  Elfemcnts  of  Pedagogy. 
Physiological  Pedagogics,  Comparative 
Study  of  National  School  Systems, 
vCsthetics  in '  Relation  to  Education, 
Genetic  Psychology,  Institutes  of  Peda- 
gogy, Ethics,  School  Equipment  and  Or- 
ganizatioD,  and  Sociology  m  Relation  to 
Educatiott.  These  courses  are  ckwely 
correlated,  and  fufnish  thorough  profes- 
sional equipment  for  teachers  wishing  to 
fit  themselves  to  become  superintendents, 
principals,  supervisors,  and  professors^in 
Normal  Schools  and  the  pedagogical  JDe- 
partments  of  Colleges. 

Scholarship  advantages.  Eleventh  year 
begins  Sept  a6.  For  catalogue  and  in- 
formation address  the  Dean, 

EDWARP  R.  SHAW,  PluD.. 

UfllversHy  BalMIng,  Washtagtea  Square, 

NErW    YORK  CITY. 


Home  Study. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

offers  OTer  SiS  elementary  and  college  couraes  by 
ooiTAspondeuce  in  S8  of  its  DepartmentB,  in^- 
dading  Pedagogy.  History,  the.  Languages, 
Englisn,  Mathematics,  PhyBiography,  Zoology, 
Physiology,  Botany,  etc.  Instruction  is  personaL 
UniTersity  credit  la  granted  for  college  courses 
BaccessfnTly  completed.  Work  may  begin  at  any 
time  For  circular  address 
THE  TJN^BBMTY  OF  CHICAGO  (Div  O) 

OBICAOO,  Ililib 


RINDEBOARTEN  HOBMAI^  DEFT. 
ETHICAL.  CULTURE  SOHOOLS. 

109  W.  54th  Street.   Two  years' course.    ^, 
Opens  Oct.  Ist.    Circular  sent  on  application. 


A  pointed  criticism,  if  necessary j  should  be  made  with  the  two  points  of  an 

Esterbrook  Pen 

The  point  of  this  is  that  these  pens  are  perfect  in  finish  and  in  every  respect. 

:ritl;;;iS;.i...  the  esterbrook  steel  pen  go..  ^^,^iAirt 


'^-^smmm 
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D 


Prang  Erlementary 

Dra^wing  Books  | 


The  groat  success  of  ths  yssr. 

Mors  popular  ovory  month* 

Writs  for  circular  shoinring  noinr  adoptions  for  1900. 

THE.    PRANG    EDUCATIONAL    CO., 

BoAtoa.  N«w  York.  Chlcaso. 


n 

a 

Q 
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A  First-Ciass 

MICROSCOPE 

And jOutfit  for  >york  for 


Jttit  the  Thiof  for  Wlster  Bvcntagt 
as  wtll  B»  SuQimer  AftenMons 

Ad  IneJiiMiutibMiniiie  of  ainiuemeol  And 
InforiMtioo  for  youn  and  old  Easj  to  use 
Fetftd  opckal  retails  **One  may  um  che 
nkroMope  a  lifetime  aitd  aever  look  ai  tin 
tame  thing  twice." 

Omfit  consists  of  rolerosenpe  u  sbown. 
•iwehre  prepared  objects,  such  as  fly's  wine. 
!  foot  of  ittSMt.  etc..  book  describing  and  illus- 

•^g  tjOBQ  comnioo    -" '-   — -— 

slides,  and  covers  I 

waaprleit^aptoSaM.M   ^ 
^U5CH  ft  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 
r,N.V...       . 


.  (rating  tjooQ  comnioo    micrMCopic  oMects. 
fiasa  slides,  and  covers  for  mouatmg  objects 


Imparts 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  agreeable  and  ef- 
fective remedy  for  relieving 
Languor  and  Exhaustion,  so 
common  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Its  nutrient 
and  tonic  effects  give  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring  it 
quiets  the  nerves  and  induces 
refreshing  sleep. 


NOTICE  TO  TEACHERS. 


ApplioatioBS  will  be  reoeived  by  the  sobfciiber, 
at  hifl  office  in  San  Jnan,  P.  B.,  nntil  Aoffiut  Ist, 
1900,  for  Teaohen  and  Instmotors  in  the  Noimal 
and  Industrial  School  at  Fajardo. 

Principal,  Salary,  $1500  per  year. 

Professor  of  nathematlcs.  Phys- 
ics, Chemistry. 

Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Spanish 
and  English  Qrammar. 

Professor  of  Biological  Science, 
History,  Qeography. 

Principal  of  Model  5chool. 

The  salary  of  the  above  four  teachers  will  be 
$1000  each  per  year.  It  is  required  that  all  possess 
GollcfeorNormal  School  Diploma,  and  that  all 
are  familiar  with  the  American  School  system 
and  able  to  Speak  the  Spanish  Language. 

Instructor  in  Woodworking. 

Instructor  in  Ironworklng. 

Instructor  in  Shoemaking  and 
Harness  Making. 

Instructor  in  Tafloring  and  Cut- 
ting. 

Instructor  in  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture. 

Instructress  in  Pine  Lace  Work, 
Fine  Needle  Work,  and  Hat 
Weaving. 

These  instructors  mnst  be  skilled  workmen, 
capable  of  doing  the  finest  work  in  their  respec- 
tive callings.  Salary  for  Instmctors,  $7S0  gold  per 
annum. 

QBO.  Q.  QROFF, 

Acting  Qmmissioner  ofEducationy 

San  Juan,  P.  R* 


A  NEWISHORTHAND 

TEXT'DOOIV    MTAIAN  system 

SpMlally  adapted  to  the  Medt  of  High 
and  Acadeii— . 

Bt  PABEB-SOHOOH,  A.H. 

Dfrector  Department  of  Commerce  and  Ftnanee^ 

Drexel  ItutUuU,  Phtiadelphia. 


For  sale  by  Druggists. 


complete  manner,  and  u  tae  frmt  ot  eight  years 
of  teachiDg  in  the  Drexel  Institute  under  ideal  t 
conditions .  This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  a  book  published  by  the  author  in  1896  which 
has  been  adopted  by  many  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  The  new  book,  consist- 
in  g  of  1S8  pages,  is  the  finest  product  of  the  en- 
graver, printer,  and  binder. 

Price,  $1.00.  Usual  discounts  to  teachers  and 
schools.  i)irect  orders  and  inquiries  to  the  above 
address. 


BLACKBOARD    STENCILS 

are  the  cheapest,  handiest,  most  satisfao- 
tory  means  of  illustration  in  school.  Our 
list  comprises  over  600  subjects.  Send  10 
cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  two 
samples  for  trial— a  map  of  North  America 
and  a  drawing  or  language  lesson— to- 
gether with  catalog  containing  complete 
list. 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  6i  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 

RANTED— Live  Teachers,  successful 
at  canvassing  or  agency  work,  to  rep- 
resent our  publications.  Ssdary  and  com- 
mission. This  is  a  rare  chance  for  live 
teachers  who  wish  to  leave  teaching  for 
permanent  and  paying  work.  Address  £. 
L.  K  BLLOGG  (personal),  61  £.  9th  St.,  N.Y. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men 
tioning  Thb  School  Journal  when 
communicating  with  advertisers. 


The  Palm 

is  awarded  by  all  judges  of  mechanical 
excellence  to 

ELGIN 
Ruby  Jeweled  Watches. 

They  are  made  to  endure  and  tell 
time  accurately.  All  jewelers  sell 
them  in  cases  to  suit.  Ask  your 
jeweler  why  the  Elgin  is  the  oest 
watch. 

An  EUrinvyaUhalwayB  has  the  word  **Elqin** 
enoraned  on  the  worka—fuOy  guaranteeoL 

**The  Ways  of  a  Watch"— our  new 
booklet— sent  anyone  on  request. 

BLQIN  national  WATCH  CO..  Elgin,  HI. 
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Educational  Progress  of  the  Year. 

According  to  an  editorial  in  the  Outlook  for  August  4, 
the  educational  progress  of  the  past  year  has  been,  from 
some  points  of  view,  unprecedented.  Colleges  have  long 
looked  upon  each  other  as  competitors,  but  the  year  just 
closed  records  events  which  mark  the  passing  away  of  this 
unwholesome  attitude.  The  advent  of  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation was  specially  marked  by  the  organization,  last 
March,  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  and 
the  establishment,  a  few  weeks  later,  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  for  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland. 

"  It  is  at  once  apparent,"  the  article  continues,  "  that 
this  new  association  must  exercise  a  controlling  ii^uence 
on  such  matters  as  the  standards  of  college  graduation 
which  are  acceptable  for  admission  to  advanced  study 
and  research ;  the  conditions  of  residence  and  work 
under  which  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  shall  be 
conferred ;  the  formulation  of  university  statistics  and 
of  methods  of  administration ;  relations  of  comity  be- 
tween American  institutions  and  the  universities  of 
Europe.  The  universities  in  turn  have  now  agreed  to 
co-operate  in  considering  and  in  settling  these  questions, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  graduate  instruction  and  re- 
search in  the  United  States  will  begin  to  take  on  new 
definiteness  and  to  conform  to  higher  and  more  accept- 
able standards. 

"  The  newly  established  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  wiD,  beginning  in  June,  1901,  hold  a  series  of  uni- 
form examinations  on  secondary  school  work  at  various 
points  thruout  the  Middle  states  and  Maryland.  This 
board  is  established  by  the  co-operation  of  the  colleges 
and  the  secondary  schools  themselves,  and  thru  it  second- 
ary school  teachers  will  exert  an  important  influence 
both  upon  the  questions  to  be  framed  for  these  examina- 
tions and  upon  the  rating  of  the  answers  handed 
in  by  the  candidates.  The  certificates  issued  by  this 
board,  as  the  result  of  its  examinations,  will  be  accepted 
for  such  subjects  as  they  cover,  in  lieu  of  their  own  sep- 
arate exan^inations  on  those  subjects,  by  the  various  col- 
leges co-operating,  and  by  very  many  others.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  a  plan  so  rational  and  so  sane  as  this  will  be 
speedily  imitated  both  in  New  England  and  in  the  states 
of  the  Middle  West.  It  may  then  very  well  lead  to  a 
joint,  or  common,  board  for  the  entire  United  States, 
inasmuch  as  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  merely  admin- 
istrative and  can  easily  be  overcome. 

Commercial  Education. 

^  Still  another  tendency  of  marked  significance  is  the 
recognitioT  of  the  necessity  for  developing  the  higher 
forms  of  commercial  training.  Germany  has  led  the 
way  in  applying  scientific  methods  to  the  study  of  the 
problems  of  commerce,  and  it  is  now  reaping  the  reward 
of  its  far-sightedness.  The  United  States  has  recently 
turned  its  attention  in  large  measure  to  the  same  field 
of  opportunity.  California,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Michigan, 
and  Pennsylvania  universities  have  all  taken  steps  more 
or  less  complete  toward  adding  scientific  and  advanced 
instruction  in  commerce  to  their  curriculums.  A  com- 
mercial high  school  on  a  high  plane  is  planned  by  the 
board  of  education  of  New  York,  and  work  has  been  be- 
gun upon  a  suitable  building  for  it.  Drexel  institute  has 
moved  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
several  institutions  are  conscious  of  a  general  need  on 


the  part  of  the  American  people,  a  need  which  must  in- 
crease as  our  power  of  production  increases  and  as  our 
foreign  trade  expands. 

The  Cuban  Visitors. 

''One  of  the  most  significant,  and  certainly  the  most 
picturesque,  event  of  the  year  in  the  eduQational  field  in 
this  country  has  been  the  opening  of  Harvard  university 
to  the  Cuban  teachers.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  no  other  war  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
known  such  a  sequel  as  the  hospitality  shown  to  Cuba  at 
Cambridge.  Nothing  could  better  explain  to  the  Cubans 
what  the  best  Americans  desire  to  do  for  them ;  nothing 
could  bring  out  in  clearer  light  the  deepest  American 
impulse  in  undertaking  the  war  with  Spain ;  nothing 
could  more  rapidly  or  genuinely  bring  the  two  peoples 
together  in  mutual  comprehension  of  aim  and  spirit  than 
this  summer  school,  which  is  likely  to  be  enumerated  not 
only  among  significant  events  in  education,  but  in  inter- 
national history, 

"Among  the  significant  features  of  the  year  in  educa- 
tion which  ended  on  January  1  must  be  counted  the  fact 
that  during  the  previous  twelve  months  nearly  seventy 
millions  of  dollars  was  contributed  by  private  donors  to 
educational  ends  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  great 
gain  that  so  much  money  should  have  been  added  to  eur 
educational  capital,  but  the  real  significance  of  the  gift 
is  to  be  found  in  the  willingness  of  such  a  great  number 
of  individuals  to  share  their  prosperity  with  the  country 
along  the  highest  lines  of  growth  and  lif^." 


What  Should  be  Done  for  the  City  Child? 

The  discussion  of  ''Physical  Education  vs.  Degeneracy," 
by  Supt.  H.  W.Foster,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  given  in  the  hde- 
penderU  for  August  2,  is  of  especial  interest  to  School 
Journal  readers,  since  the  advantages  of  city  and  country 
life  have  recently  been  considered  in  its  pages.  Mr.  Foster 
takes  the  view  that  the  city  boy  labors  under  certain  disad- 
vantages in  the  race  with  his  country  cousin,  because  cHy 
life  lacks  certain  elements  in  the  training  of  vigorous 
manhood. 

"  The  old,  ungraded,  district  school,"  continues  the 
writer,  "is  often  given  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
country  bom.  The  country  boy's  success  in  the  world 
has  been  attained,  not  because  of  the  ungraded  country 
school,  but  in  spite  of  it.  The  real  cause  lies  in  the  home 
life  on  the  farm,  and  not  in  the  district  school.  Thru 
that  life  these  elements  of  character  are  directly  culti- 
vated; fearlessness,  pluck,  self-reliance,  activity,  re- 
sponsibility, patience,  endurance,  judgment.  The  boy  be- 
comes conscious  of  the  necessity  and  dignity  of  labor, 
aggressive  in  the  pursuit  of  his  purposes  ;  he  gains  skill 
to  contrive  various  ways  to  meet  difficulties,  and  a  ready 
use  of  his  physical  powers.  Here  are  the  foundations  of 
a  vigorous  character. 

"  Upon  the  farm  labor  is  dignified ;  to  rich  and  poor 
alike  it  is  honorable.  It  calls  for  the  application  of  in- 
telligence. It  is  no  mere  tending  of  machines,  to  be  as- 
sumed at  the  strident,  imperious  call  of  the  whistle,  to 
be  dropped  without  interest  the  instant  the  whistle  blows 
again.  The  child  sees  it  not  only  honorable,  but  a  neces- 
sity. Seed  must  be  sown  for  the  harvest,  but  before  the 
sowing  the  plow  must  break  the  ground.  Live  stock 
must  be  fed,  and  the  living  animals  appeal  to  his  loving 
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care.  Fires  must  be  supplied  with  f  uel,  that  the  house- 
hold may  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  fireside.  However 
unwillingly  be  may  sometimes  appear  to  go  about  histoil, 
he  never  doubts  the  justice  nor  the  honor  of  labor. 

''  Your  farm  boy  has  responsibilities  placed  upon  him, 
and  his  judgment  is  cultivated.  He  must  rise  early 
enough  to  get  his  chores  done  before  school ;  be  must 
get  back  and  attend  to  them  after  school.  There  is  wood 
for  him  to  split  and  get  in  ;  there  are  cows  to  be  milked, 
stables  to  be  cleaned,  live  stock  to  be  fed.  He  must  push 
ahead  with  his  work  to  get  it  done  in  time.  He  must 
feed  judiciously,  he  must  milk  clean,  so  that  the  cows 
shall  not  go  dry.  He  feels  that  he  shares  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  sustenance  of  the  family. 

Disadvantages  of  the  City  Boy. 

'^  The  boy  of  the  village  or  small  city  a  generation  ago 
had  much  more  in  common  with  the  country  boy  than 
the  boy  of  to-day.  He  milked  the  family  cow  and  drove 
it  to  pasture.  He  fed  the  horse  cleaned  the  stable, 
sawed  and  split  wood,  weeded  the  garden,  rose  in  a  cold 
room  in  winter ;  he  learned  to  endure,  and  work  pa- 
tiently, and  stick  until  the  job  was  done.  But  now  it  is 
hard  to^find  for  the  city  boy  endurances  and  tasks  and 
responsibilities.  There  is  no  more  sawing  and  splitting 
of  wood ;  the  family  garden  is  not  so  much  in  evidence  ; 
the  cow  with  her  bare-foot  driver  is  little  seen  in  the 
outer  streets ;  the  furnace  provides  a  few  ashes  to  be  re- 
moved daily,  but  it  warms  the  house  thruout,  and  there 
is  no  more  endurance  of  the  old,  stinging  cold.  Com- 
fortable school-houses  are  provided,  and  it  is  aimed  to 
have  the  boy  sit  quietly  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day. 

"  What  can  be  supplied  in  place  of  those  elements  in 
the  old  life  of  the  people  which  gave  an  all-around  train- 
ing? The  new  training  must  be  both  industrial  and 
physical.  It  must  be  industrial,  not  alone  on  account  of 
the  elements  of  character  which  such  an  education  gives, 
but  because  of  the  new  struggle  impending  between  the 
nations,  the  commercial  conflict.  In  1866  Austria  learned 
that  a  better  education  of  the  common  people  was  needed 
te  maintain  her  military  prestige ;  in  1870  France  learned 
the  lesson.  To-day  England  is  learning  that  her  indus- 
trial supremacy  depends  upon  the  same  thing.  Such 
has  been  the  progress  in  Germany  in  industrial  education 
that  to  educate  our  people  as  well  would  require  in  this 
country  1,000  university  professors  and  instructors,  and 
10,000  students  of.  the  highest  branches  of  technical 
work ;  1,000  college  professors  and  15,000  students  in 
technical  schools  studying  for  superior  positions  in  the 
arts,  and  20,000  teachers  in  trade  and  manual  training 
schools  instructing  400,000  pupils,  preparing  to  become 
skilled  workmen. 

Manual  and  Physical  Education  a  Necessity. 

"  Here  is  something  which  aims  to  supply  some  of  the 
training  given  by  the  farm.  Manual  education  has  been 
said  to  be  the  great  triumph  of  the  new  education.  Labor 
is  dignified,  the  body  is  set  to  work,  eye  and  hand  and 
brain  together.  Acquaintance  is  made  with  physical 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Judgment  is  cultivated.  It 
develops  men  who  are  "  handy"  and  who  have  the  power 
to  grasp  any  manual  occupation.  Most  people  will  have 
to  labor  with  the  body.  An  education  which  is  wholly 
mental  leaves  out  a  most  important  part.  When  the 
life  of  the  people  does  not  provide  that  part,  it  must  be 
made  an  aim  of  the  school.  In  this  country  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated,  and 
manual  education  is  fast  securing  a  firm  hold. 

"  Much  more,  however,  is  demanded  than  can  be  found 
in  industrial  education  to  develop  the  qualities  of  courage, 
pluck,  grit,  endurance,  and  activity.  In  physical  educa- 
tion are  to  be  found  forces  which  will  meet  the  demand. 
It  should  be  under  the  control  in  every  city  of  an  expert 
physical  du-ector.  He  should,  indeed,  where  possible,  be 
a  physician  especially  trained  for  this  purpose. 

•'  The  school  hours  may  be  profitably  lengthened  to  in- 
clude the  time  necessary  for  physical  training.  There 
should  be  a  gymnasium,  properly  fitted,  connected  with 


evety  school,  and  all  necessaiy  apparatus,  selected  fo^ 
th6  work,  suited  to  the  age  of  the  children.  No  child 
should  be  excused  from  taking  part^  because  of  mere 
aversion  to  physical  activity.  Children  not  fitted  for 
some  exercises  should  be  excused.  Aside  from  the  exer- 
cises specifically  designed,  there  should  be  games  which 
bring  out  manliness,  as  well  as  the  bodily  powers." 


Truants  and  Young  Criminals. 

What  should  be  done  ^ith  truants  and  young  street 
rowdies  is  still  an  open  question.  It  appears  from  an 
article  by  Andrew  Drew,  who  was  for  a  long  time  chair- 
man of  the  industrial  schools  committee  of  the  London 
school  board,  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  tor  Jxiij^ 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  preventing  **  Hooligan- 
ism "in  England  are  equally  great.  Altho  Mr.  Drew 
treats  of  the  subject  from  an  English  standpoint  the 
conditions  in  the  United  States  are  very  similar,  and,  as 
the  writer  speaks  from  experience,  his  suggestions  are 
most  practical. 

"There  is  but  one  way,"  he  says,  "to  deal  with  truancy 
in  its  early  stages,  and  that  is  to  send  the  budding  tru- 
ant at  once  to  a  special  and  efficient  school,  and  to  make 
that  school  of  such  a  character  as  most  effectually  to 
deter  any  boy,  who  has  once  been  there,  from  ever  re- 
turning to  it ;  in  other  words,  making  every  boy  determine 
to  attend  his  own  day  school  reguterly  rather  than  risk 
being  sent  back  to  a  truant  school. 

"Police  magistrates  should  confine  themselves  to 
dealing  with  cases  exactly  as  the  school  authorities  put 
those  cases  before  them.  If  this  is  done,  there  will  im- 
mediately be  a  marked  improvement  in  school  attendance, 
and  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  number  of  truants, 
for  the  mere  irregular  child,  very  often  absent  from  school 
by  the  parent's  fault,  and  not  his  own,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  confounded  with  the  regular  professional  truant,,  al- 
tho he  forms  the  material  out  of  which  the  habitual  tru- 
ant is  afterwards  manufactured. 

"  But  after  all  is  said  and  done  there  must  always  remain 
a  certain  percentage  of  boys  who  simply  vnll  not  go  to 
school  and  who  hate  and  abhor  the  ordinary  school  book 
work.  I  have  made  it  my  duty  to  ask  such  boys  why  it 
is  that  they  object  so  much  to  attend  school.  In  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  the  reply  has  been  that  *  the  mas- 
ters knock  them  about  so  much  and  they  are  afraid  to  go.' 
These  boys  did  not  refer  to  the  proper  punishment  re- 
ceived either  from  the  head  master  or  an  assistant  and 
duly  entered  in  the  punishment  book,  but  to  illicit  forms 
of  punishment,  such  as  cuffing  with  the  hand,  knocking 
heads  together,  or  striking  their  heads  with  a  book  or 
a  slate.  Of  course,  many  of  these  boys  do  not  speak  the 
truth ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  so  many  boys  agree, 
without  any  communication  with  each  other,  and  from 
many  different  schools,  in  assigning  this  as  a  reason  for 
their  truancy  it  cannot  be  altogether  put  on  one  side. 

"  The  large  majority  of  the  assistant  masters  whcjuse 
no  other  form  of  punishment  except  that  sanctioned  by 
the  board,  and  who  take  a  personal  interest  in  their  boys 
and  are  beloved  by  them,  have  no  truants  at  all  in  their 
classes.  There  are  even  whole  schools  where  there  are 
no  truants  at  all.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
schools  where  all  the  truants  may  be  located  in  one,  or 
perhaps  two  classes.  I  fear  that  at  least  in  some  of 
those  classes  the  assistants  in  charge  of  them  are  to 
blame  in  the  matter. 

"  There  are  some  truants  who,  being  dull  and  back- 
ward boys,  object  to  going  to  school  because  they  find 
themselves  in  a  class  with  little  boys  three  or  four  years 
younger  than  themselves.  Where  this  backwardness  is 
constitutional  all  such  cases  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
special  manner,  but  here  we  touch  on  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  modern  education.  I  have  known  just  such 
cases  as  these,  where  no  amount  of  pressure  could  ever 
get  a  boy  beyond  what  an  ordinary  third  standard  boy 
would  know,  who,  while  not  fit  for  further  educationid 
treatment,  was  most  anxious  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  work 
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and  yet  was  not  allowed  to  do  ^o  until  he  reached  four- 
teen years  of  age.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  such  a  boy  ab- 
sents himself  from  school  often  without  the  kiowledge 
of  the  parents,  loafs  about  the  street,  and  soon  gets  into 
bad  company  and  becomes  a  criminal.  MoreoTer,  such  a 
boy  cannot  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  get 
employment  as  he  wanted  to  do,  because,  immediately  he 
does  this,  the  attendance  officer  serves  a  notice  on  the 
employer  threatening  a  summons  for  employing  a  child 
under  the  age  of  school  exemption. 

**  Another  class,  however,  of  those  truants  who  drift 
on  into  juvenile  criminality,  and  become  the  Hooligans  of 
the  future,  are  such  as  have  bad  homes  and  vicious  par- 
ents. In  most  cases  it  is  an  ill-tempered  stepmother  or 
a  drunken  stepfather  who  renders  the  boy's  home  un- 
bearable, where  little  or  no  provision  is  made  for  his 
meals  between  school  time,  and  where  there  is  utter  cal- 
lousness aa  to  whether  the  boy  attends  school  or  not,  and 
no  interest  taken  in  him  even  if  he  desires  to  be  a  good 
boy  at  home  and  at  school.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  re- 
ceived at  home  with  blows  and  with  curses,  and  he  goes 
out  into  the  streets  to  try  and  pick  up  a  crust  of  bread 
to  eat,  where  he  is  found  and  run  in  by  the  attendance 
officer  as  a  truant.  I  have  had  to  deal  with  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  such  boys  who  have  been  charged  with  tru- 
ancy and  sent,  to  truant  schools  as  the  only  possible  thing 
to  be  done.  The  operation,  however,  in  such  cases  is 
precisely  that  of  pouring  water  on  a  duck's  back  on  a 
hot  day.  The  duck  likes  it  very  much  and  is  only  sorry 
when  no  more  water  is  poured  upon  it.  I  have  questioned 
many  boys  of  this  class,  while  in  the  truant  schools,  and 
asked  them  whether  they  liked  being  there,  and  the 
answer  given  was,  'Yes,  sirf  Asked  why  they  liked  it, they 
replied  :  'You  don't  get  knocked  about  here  like  you  do 
at  home  and  you  get  plenty  to  eat.'  It  must  be  perfectly 
plain  that  it  is  utterly  wrong  to  treat  such  boys  as  tru- 
ants and  to  send  them  to  truant  schools,  which  should 
be  of  a  deterrent  character  and  calculated  to  prevent 
boys  from  ever  voluntarily  going  there  again,  whereas 
these  boys  deliberately  set  to  work  to  get  back  to  the 
truant  school,  which  to  them  is  a  heaven  on  earth. 

"About  three  years  ago,"  continues  the  writer,  I  in- 
duced the  board  to  ask  the  home  office  to  sanction  a  new 
departure,  and  a  new  system  for  those  schools.  I  had 
urged  that  what  these  truant  boys  most  disliked  was  hav- 
ing to  attend  the  day  school  twice  a  day  for  mere  book 
work,  and  therefore  that  to  make  a  truant  school  have 
any  effect  upon  them  they  should  find  that  in  those 
schools  they  would  still  have  both  morning  and  afternoon 
school  work  together  with  the  strict  discipline  of  such 
schools  and  their  removal  from  their  own  homes ;  and  I 
predicted  that,  under  those  circumstances,  truants  would 
say,  '  Well,  if  I  have  got  to  attend  ordinary  school  work 
twice  a  day  whether  I  like  it  or  not,'  I  would  rather  do 
this  at  home  and  be  able  to  run  out  to  play  after  sehool 
hours.'  This  suggestion  was  sent  on  to  the  home  office, 
but,  alas !  it  was  only  granted  for  one  year  as  an  exper- 
iment, and  then  only  in  the  case  of  boys  taken  back  for 
the  fourth  time;  in  other  words,  the  system  was  not 
allowed  to  be  tried,  except  in  the  case  of  boys  who  had 
been  running  the  streets  for  years  and  had  already  become 
juvenile  criminals  and  ^beyond  the  reach  of  a  mere  truant 
school,  and  was  not  allowed  to  be  tried  in  the  case  of 
those  boys  not  yet  absolutely  hardened,  who  would 
assuredly  have  been  cured  by  it. 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  anything  like  cruelty  or 
even  harshness  of  discipline  even  to  our  erring  juvenOes; 
but  I  do  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  grandmotherly 
legislation  with  regard  to  them  which  now  prevails,  and 
which  only  defeats  the  real  object  of  those  schools.  I 
am  perfectly  sure  that  if  ever  these  much  petted  young 
gentlemen  are  to  be  prevented  from  becoming  actual 
criminals  they  must  be  dealt  with  now,  while  they  are 
juveniles,  with  a  much  stronger  hand  and  a  more  severe 
r^m6  than  prevails  anywhere  at  present.  In  my  opinion, 
every  single  child  must  be  got  out  of  the  streets  at  aU 
hazards  and  at  any  cod  as  the  very  first  step. 


"  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  I  ^as  talking  with  one 
of  the  school  attendance  officers  in  my  own  locality,  audi 
asked  him  if  there  was  still  the  same  difficulty  in  getting 
bad  truant  cases  dealt  with  promptly,  and  he  replied 
'  Yes,  the  same  old  difficulty,'  and  he  gave  me  an  instance 
of  a  boy  in  whose  case  it  took  him  from  the  26th  of 
August  to  the  10th  of  November  to  get  an  order  for  a 
truant  school.  And  where,  said  I,  was  the  boy  all  this 
time  ?  and  he  answered,  *  Why,  running  the  streets  of 
course.' 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  existing  gangs  of 
young  ruffians  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  age 
— the  present  Hooligans  ?  Manifestly  we  should  ^1 
wish  to  save  them  from  prison  life,  if  possible,  and  yet, 
unless  something  else  can  be  suggested,  that  is  what  they 
must  all  come  to.  I  think  there  is  only  one  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  and  we  must  look  for  help  to  the  war  office 
and  the  admiralty.  A  few  smart  recruiting  officers,  told 
off  specially  to  interview  these  young  gentlemen,  would 
soon  persuade  many  of  them,  especially,  the  most  pugna- 
cious of  them,  to  accept  the  present  of  a  shilling,  with 
the  promise  of  speedily  being  able  to  carry  out  their  prin- 
ciples, in  gangs  yet  larger  and  more  powerful  than  their 
own,  against  the  enemies  of  their  country.  And  the 
promise  of  good  pay,  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  would 
very  often  settle  the  question. 

^  would  be  easy  to  get  for  a  recruiting  officer  the 
names  and  addresses  in  any  given  neighborhood  of  the 
different  members  of  the  local  Hooli^n  gang,  so  that 
they  could  be  separately  interviewed,  and  if  simultaneously 
all  over  London  they  were  thus  visited,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  them  would  be  permanently  disposed  of.  Again,  if 
when  a  Hooligan  appeared  before  a  magistrate  he  were 
given  the  option  of  going  to  prison,  or  being  discharged 
subject  to  his  enlisting,  many  would  choose  to  do  so  rather 
than  take  the  risk  of  a  heavy  punishment,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  would  very  soon  make  Mr.  Hooligan 
a  tolerably  decent  member  of  society.  Some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  gangs,  where  they  have  not  yet  been 
convicted  in  any  police  court,  might  also  be  allowed  at 
once  to  volunteer  for  service. in  the  navy ;  and  that  also 
is  a  splendid  school  of  discipline  for  headstrong  lads. 
There  would  remain  a  few  neglected  lads,  not  perhaps 
physically  fit, for  either  navy  or  army,  and  the  residue 
would  be  a  certain  number  of  hardened  young  ruffians 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  kindness." 


Education  and  the  Race  Problem. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  is  thoroly  of  the  opinion 
that  education  will  solve  the  race  problem.  His  reasons 
for  this  conviction  are  stated  clearly  and  comprehensively 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  in  an  answer  to 
the  article  in  the  same  magazine  for  the  previous  month  by 
Prof.  John  Roach  Straton,  of  Macon,  Georgia.  The  great 
difficulty  in  presenting  either  side  of  the  question  seems 
to  rest  in  the  fact  that  the  negroes  have  had  such  mea^ 
ger  opportunities  for  obtaining  education  in  the  compar- 
atively short  time  since  they  were  free  to  do  what  they 
could  for  themselves.  But  froin  what  Mr.  Washington 
is  able  to  show  in  the  way  of  results  from  the  work  at 
Tuskegee  and  elsewhere,  he  certainly  has  good  ground  for 
saying  that  a  thoro  education  of  head,  heart,  and  hand 
will  be  the  salvation  of  his  race. 

"When  all  the  conditions  of  the  past  are  considered, 
and  compared  with  the  present,"  says  Mr.  Washington, 
"  I  think  the  White  South,  the  North  and  the  Negro  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  conditions  are  no 
worse,  but  are  as  encouraging  as  they  are.  The  sudden 
change  from  slavery  to  freedom,  from  restraint  to  liberty, 
was  a  tremendous  one ;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the 
negro  has  not  done  better,  but  that  he  has  done  as  well 
as  he  has.  Any  one  who  has  the  daily  opportunity  of 
studying  the  negro  at  first  hand  cannot  but  gain  the  im- 
pression that  there  are  indisputable  evidences  that  the 
negro  thruout  the  country  (is  settling  down  to  a  hard, 
common  sense  view  of  life  ;  that  he  is  fast  learning  that  a 
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race,  like  an  individual,  must  pay  for  everything  it  gets 
— the  price  of  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale 
and  graduaUy  working  up  by  natural  processefi  to  the 
hifi^heat  civilization. 

*  Let  us  take  a  broad,  generous  survey  of  the  negro 
race  as  it  came  into  the  country  represented  by  twenty 
savages  in  1619,  and  trace  its  progress  thru  slavery,  thru 
the  CivO  war  period,  and  thru  freedom  to  the  present 
moment.  Who  will  be  brave  enough  to  say  that  the  ne- 
gro race,  as  a  whole,  has  not  increased  in  numbers  and 
grown  stronger  mentally,  morally,  religiously,  industrially, 
and  in  the  accumulation  of  property?  In  a  word,  has  not 
the  negro,  at  every  stage,  shown  a  tendency  to  grow  into 
harmony  with  the  best  type  of  American  civilization? 

"Perhjlps  the  worst  feature  of  slavery  was  that  it  pre- 
vented the  development  of  a  family  life,  with  all  its  far- 
reaching  significance.  Except  in  rare  cases,  the  uncer- 
tainties of  domicile  made  family  life,  during  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  slavery,  an  impossibility.  There  is  no 
institution  so  conducive  to  right  and  high  habits  of  phys- 
ical and  moral  life  as  thehome.  The  very  fact  that  the 
white  boy  is  conscious  that,  if  he  fails  in  life,  he  will  dis- 
grace the  whole  family  record,  extending  back  thru  many 
generations,  is  of  tremendous  value  in  helping  him  to  re- 
sist temptations.  All  this  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, to  say  nothing  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
training  which  individuals  of  the  white  race  receive  in 
their  homes.  We  must  not  pass  judgment  upon  the 
negro  too  soon.  It  requires  centuries  for  the  influence 
of  home,  school,  church,  and  public  contact  to  permeate 
the  mass  of  millions  of  people,  so  that  the  upward  ten- 
dency may  be  apparent  to  the  casual  observer.  It  is  too 
soon  to  decide  what  effect  general  education  will  have 
upon  the  rank  and  file  of  the  negro  race,  because  the 
masses  have  not  been  educated. 

"  Thruout  the  South,  especially  in  the  Gulf  states,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  black  population  lives  in  the  country 
districts.  In  these  districts  the  schools  are  rarely  in 
session  more  than  three  months  of  the  year.  When  this 
is  considered,  in  connection  with  poor  teachers,  poor 
school-houses,  and  an  almost  entire  lack  of  apparatus,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  must  wait  longer  before  we  can  judge, 
even  approximately,  of  the  effect  that  general  education 
will  have  upon  the  whole  population. 

*^  In  estimating  the  progress  of  a  race,  we  should  not 
consider  alone  the  degree  of  success  which  has  been  act- 
ually kttained,  but  also  the  obstacles  which  have  been 
overcome  in  reaching  that  success.  Judged  by  the  ob- 
stacles overcome,  few  races,  if  any,  in  history  have  made 
progress  commensurate  with  that  of  the  colored  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  length  of  time.  The 
Southern  states,  as  a  whole,  have  not  yet  reached  a  point 
where  they  are  able  to  provide  reformatories  for  juvenile 
offenders,  and  consequently  most  of  these  are  sent  to  the 
state  prison,  where  the  records  show  that  the  same  indi- 
viduals are  often  committed  over  and  over  again,  because, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  child  prisoner,  instead  of  beingte- 
formed,  becomes  simply  hardened  to  prison  life.  In  the 
North,  it  is  true,  the  negro  has  the  benefit  of  the  reform- 
atories ;  but  the  unreasonable  prejudice  which  prevents 
him  from  securing  employment  in  the  shops  and  the  fac- 
tories more  than  offsets  this  advantage.  Hundreds  of 
negroes  in  the  North  become  criminals  who  would  become 
strong  and  useful  men  if  they  were  not  discriminated 
against  as  bread  winners. 

''  I  doubt  that  much  reliance  can  safely  be  placed  upon 
mere  ability  to  read  and  write  a  little  as  a  means  of  sav- 
ing any  race.  Education  should  go  further.  One  of  the 
weaknesses  in  the  negro's  present  condition  grows  out  of 
failure,  in  the  early  years  of  his  freedom,  to  teach  him, 
in  connection  with  thoro  academic  and  religious  branches, 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  labor,  and  to  give  him  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  industries  by  which  he  must  earn  a 
subsistence. 

''One  of  the  most  encouraging  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  moral  life  of  the  negro  race  in  the 
past  thirty  years  is  the  creation  of  a  growing  public  sen- 


timent which  draws  a  line  between  the  good  and  bad,  the 
clean  and  unclean.  This  change  is  fast  taking  place  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  It  is  one  that  cannot  be  ac^ 
curately  measured  by  any  table  of  statistics.  To  be  able 
to  appreciate  it  fully,  one  must  himself  be  a  part  of  the 
social  life  of  the  race.  The  significance  of  it  is  all  the 
more  important  when  it  is  remembered  that,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  the  colored  woman  who  sustained  immoral  re- 
lations with  some  white  man  was  envied  and  looked  upon 
as  a  social  leader.  There  are  now  few  communities  in 
the  South  where  such  a  woman  is  recognized  in  the  social 
life  of  the  best  colored  people.  This  change  is  yet  far 
from  complete,  but  the  tendency  is  strongly  in  this  di- 
rection, and  is  growing  and  broadening.  In  a  few  more 
years  Ihe  moral  life  of  the  negro  will  be  greatly  strength- 
ened by  that  education  which  comes  from  the  force  of 
public  opinion. 

"  As  to  the  effect  of  industrial  education  in  the  solution 
of  the  race  problem,  we  should  not  expect  too  much  from 
it  in  a  short  time.  When  the  Hampton  institute  began 
the  systematic,  industrial  training  of  the  negro,  such  train- 
ing was  unpopular  among  a  large  class  of  colored  people. 
But  the  feeling  against  it  has  now  almost  completely  disap- 
peared in  all  parts  of  the  country.  What  the  colored  people 
are  anxious  about  is  that,  with  industrial  education,  they 
shall  have  thoro  mental  and  religious  training  ;  and  in  this 
thev  are  right. 

Of  the  hundreds  who  have  been  trained  at  the  Tuske- 
gee  institute,  less  than  ten  per  cent,  have  failed ;  and  less 
than  five  per  cent,  have  failed  because  of  any  moral 
weakness.  These  graduates,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other 
students  who  could  not  remain  to  finish  the  course,  are 
now  at  work  in  the  school-room,  in  the  field,  in  the  shop, 
in  the  home,  or  as  teachers  of  industry,  or  in  some  way 
they  are  making  their  education  felt  in  the  lifting  up  of 
the  colored  people.  Wherever  these  graduates  go,  they 
not  only  help  their  own  race,  but  in  nearly  every  case, 
they  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  white  people. 

A  Cuban  Point  of  View. 

American  views  of  the  Cuban  teachers  may  be  found 
on  every  hand,  but  tho  there  are  undoubtedly  Cuban  views 
of  Americans  written  in  many  hearts,  few  of  these  have 
found  their  way  into  print.  The  educational  number  of 
the  Independent^  under  date  of  August  2,  contains  a 
pleasant  little  statement  of  Cuban  manners  and  ideas  by 
Julia  Martinez,  of  Havana. 

"The  name  of  our  Cuban  exodus  is  *Frye,'"  the  writer 
remarks,  "for  without  him  there  would  have  been  no  be- 
ginning. The  newspapers  did  not  at  the  first  favor  the* 
plan.  For  you  must  understand  that  there  is  one  thing 
which  troubled  them.    Mr.  Prye  is  not  a  Cuban. 

"  Let  me  explain  a  little.  We  Cubans  feel  grateful  to 
the  Americans — oh,  deeply  grateful !  for  all  that  they 
have  done  for  us.  And  if  we  could  know  more  definitely 
when  the  control  of  our  dear  island  will  become  our  own 
we  could  wait  till  then  most  patiently,  put  "Cuba 
Libre  !"  has  been  the  watchword  now,  not  for  a  year,  nor 
a  decade,  but  for  generations.  It  is  the  ideal  for  which 
we  have  prayed,  and  fought,  and  starved  when  need  be, 
handing  it  down  as  a  heritage  from  father  to  son,  from 
mother  to  daughter.  Such  an  ideal  is  not  to  be  treated 
lightly,  as  you  will  well  understand.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
when  any  plan  is  made  for  us  by  others. 

Ufe  in  Cuba. 

"Teaching  in  Cuba  is  not  altogether  like  teaching  any- 
where else,  I  believe.  Until  quite  recently,  the  idea  of  a 
woman  teaching  boys,  or  doing  anything  else  for  that 
matter,  was  unheard  of,  undreamed  of.  Now  many  are 
teaching  boys  in  the  primary  grades,  and  the  world  re- 
mains unshaken.  The  children  are  quick  to  learn  ;  they 
are  eager  to  learn  ;  little  children  will  come  by  themselves 
to  be  registered,  so  earnest  are  they  for  an  education.  A 
compulsory  law  is  not  needed  with  us  now.    We  have 
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starved  for  an  education  too  long.  The  books  we  use 
are  American  for  the  most  part. 

''And  now,  all  o?er  Cuba  the  schools  have  sprung  up 
like  our  own  tropical  foliage,  that  covers  the  ruins  and 
wrecks  of  war  in  a  few  scant  weeks.  In  those  schools 
Cubans  are  teaching.  They  are  training  up  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  little  people,  and  it  will  be  but  a  few  short 
years  when  they,  too,  will  be  ready  to  do  their  part  in 
shaping  the  future  of  the  island.  And  how  are  they  do- 
ing it  ?  What  models  are  they  making  of  themselves, 
those  teachers,  for  the  little  ones  to  follow  ?  Let  us 
see!  / 

"Remember,  these  are  wholly  Cuban.  Not  long  ago 
the  system  from  its  head  down  was  thoroly  inspected. 
Every  item  of  supplies  was  followed  from  issuance  to  ex- 
penditure, to  the  worth  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  that  had  passed  thru  Cuban  hands.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  were  no  deficits, 
nothing  unaccounted  for ;  but  that  may  not  be.  There 
was  a  deficit^  which  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day,  un- 
checked, vanished.    It  was  one  lead  pencil.'' 


The  Twenty-Thousand-Bird  Contract. 

''  The  man  who  has  been  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
skins  of  20,000  birds  from  Delaware,  to  be  used  as  orna- 
ments on  ladies'  hats,  may  prove  to  have  been  a  greater 
friend  of  the  birds  than  he  intended,"  says  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal.  The  storm  oi  righteous  indigna- 
tion which  the  announcement  of  the  contract  raised  is 
unprecedented  in  its  depth  and  extent,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly increasing  instead  of  diminishing.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Delaware  has  taken  prompt  and  vigorous  steps 
towards  preventing  the  slaughter,  and  forbidden  the 
railroads  from  carrying  the  dead  birds.  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel  have  taken  up  the  subject  with  earnestness, 
and  have  joined  the  ornithological  organizations  in  their 
crusade  against  the  use  of  bkds  as  ornaments  on  hats. 
One  of  them  a  few  days  since  in  a  powerful  appeal  for 
the  birds  pertinently  said : 

*^  *  As  the  war  upon  the  feathered  tribe  proceeds  the 
argument  that  toads  and  lizards  are  capable  of  solving 
the  insect  problem  becomes  wonderfully  far-fetched. 
Live  birds  in  the  open  air  are  useful,  but  dead  birds  on 
hats  are  oseless.  A  living  bird  is  a  moving  jewel  in 
nature's  labyrinth  of  beauty  and  sublimity.  The  bold 
contract  recently  made,  which  calls  for  20,000  birds 
from  Delaware,  it  is  a  deep  stain  upon  our  boasted  civili- 
eation  that  a  century  cannot  wipe  out.' 

''That  men  can  be  found  who  are  willing  to  pander  to 
the  reckless  and  selfish  fashion  which  demands  the. 
slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  song  and  insec- 
tivorous birds  every  year  is  an  unpleasant  thought,  but 
how  much  more  so  the  reflection  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  thoughtless  encouragement  which  many  women  give, 
the  fashion  could  not  long  exist.  It  is  they,  and  they 
alone,  who  make  the  cruel  and  wanton  destruction  of 
burds  possible.  If  they  would  all  resolutely  set  them- 
selves against  the  use  of  birds  in  millinery  work,  the 
fashion  would  speedily  die  out,  and  thB  occupation  of  the 
song-bird  gunner  be  gone.  That  there  is  a  decided 
awi^ening  to  this  fact  and  the  desirability  of  taking  this 
meritorious  course,  is  very  evident ;  and,  if  it  shall  con- 
tinue, as  it  should,  the  man  who  made  a  contract  for  the 
skins  of  20,000  birds  will  not  have  wrought  so  badly 
after  aU." 


The  annual ''Private  School  Number"  of  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURHAL  will  be  issued  next  week,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 8.  The  *'  School  Board  Number,*'  usually  sent  out  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  the  month,  will  be  combined  with  it. 


In  the  September  number  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 
publishes  the  first  installment  of  a  careful  and  fully  anno- 
tated reviiien  of  Charles  Mayors  famous  memoir  of  Peata- 
loszi.  Every  student  of  education  ought  to  read  that  classic 
presentation  of  the  great  English  pioneer. 


The  Teaching  of  Grammar. 

Supervisor  Robert  C.  Metcalf ,  of  the  Boston  Schools,  presents 
in  the  September  number  of  TAe  Teachers*  Institute  some  very 
practical  suggestions  concerning  the  teaching  of  grammar.  He 
writes : 

Grammar  is  the  study  of  the  construction  of  sentences. 
It  deals  with  the  forms  and  relations  of  words,  and  is  a 
record  of  these  forms,  relations,  and  constructions  as 
used  by  the  best  writers  and  speakers.  English  grammar 
is  sometimes  defined  as  the  science  of  the  English  sen- 
tence. 

Many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  grammar  are  known 
even  to  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools. 
They  knoi^  that  most  plurals  are  formed  by  adding  «  or  e« 
to  nouns  in  the  singular  number  ;  that  the  apostrophe  is 
often  a  sign  of  ownership ;  that  proper  nouns  begin  with 
capital  letters,  etc.  They  may  not  know  anything  of 
technical  number,  case  or  even  of  the  parts  of  speech. 
Such  knowledge  is  not  needed  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
language.  The  work  of  the  lower  grades,  in  the  study 
of  language,  is  mainly  practical  in  its  use.  When  pupils 
reach  the  seventh  grade,  they  should  be  able  to  tell  what 
they  know  concerning  any  subject  in  fairly  good  English 
and  with  considerable  facility.  By  jairly  good  En^flish,  I 
mean  that  words  shall  be  spelled  correctly  (this  to  in- 
clude inflections),  and  that  sentences  shall  be  correctly 
constructed.  By  faeilUy  in  the  use  of  EnglUh^  I  mean 
that  pupils  shall  have  acquired,  from  much  practice,  the 
ability  to  express  their  thoughts  with  but  little  hesita- 
tion. 

Assuming  that  pupils  in  the  six  lower  grades  have 
made  the  progress  indicated  above,  they  are  ready  in 
the  seventh  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  study  of  the 
grammar  of  the  English  sentence.  This  study  should  be 
made  from  sentences  carefully  selected  by  the  teacher 
and  written  upon  the  blackboard.  There  should  be  no 
intrusion  of  a  book  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils, 
rhe  book  has  its  use,  but  not  at  this  stage  of  the  work. 

The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  language  is  a 
device  for  expressing  thought, — wonderfully  complex,  in 
its  structure,  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  a  device.  Its 
purpose  is  to  express  thought.  This  may  be  done  by 
means  of  a  system  of  sounds  combined  into  spoken  words 
and  sentences,  and  also  of  a  system  of  characters,  called 
letters,  which  are  combined  into  written  words  and  sen- 
tences. 

A  word  expresses  an  idea,  and  a  sentence  expresses  a 
thought  which  is  made  of  ideas.  In  the  study  of  gram- 
mar, we  consider  carefully  the  structure  of  sentences  and 
the  inflection  of  words. 

When  we  think  of  a  sentence  as  a  device  for  the 
expression  of  a  thought,  we  readily  understand  that  we 
study  its  structure  in  the  same  way  that  we  should  study 
the  structure  of  any  other  device, — as,  for  instance,  a 
clock,  a  sewing-machine,  a  typewriter,  etc.  We  should 
study  the  device  itself.  We  should  take  it  apart  and 
examine  the  pieces  separately, — should  learn  how  they 
are  made,  and  of  what  use  they  are  in  the  machine.  We 
should  not,  for  a  moment,  think  of  reading  abovt  the 
machine  in  some  book  if  we  could  get  at  the  machine 
itself  and  could  study  it  at  first  hand.  The  book  might 
be  useful  afterwards  to  give  us  information  that  escaped 
us  while  we  were  studying  the  machine. 

It  is  much  the  same  in  studying  the  structure  of  a 
sentence.  We  first  examine  the  sentence  itself,  take  it 
apart,  and  consider  carefully  the  form  and  use  of  each 
part..  This  can  best  be  done  from  the  blackboard, — but 
having  been  done,  the  book  supplements  our  work  (1)  by 
giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  facts  which  our  previous 
study  has  disclosed,  and  (2)  by  giving  an  abundance  of 
material  in  the  form  of  exercises  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  facts  that  we  have  learned. 

By  observing  this  order  of  study,  the  pupil  himself  is 
led  to  investigate  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  and 
is  made  to  feel  that  his  knowledge  is  gained  by  his  own 
effort. 

The  pupil's  interest  in  the  study  is  an  indication  of  its 
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value  to  him,  and  it  is  also  a  measure  of  the  skill  of  the  ^ 
teacher  in  presenting  the  subject  to  his  class.  The  child 
grows  mentally  and  morally  thru  theexercis^  of  his  own 
activities.  He  is  not  a  sap- bucket  to  receive  passively 
the  sweets  of  knowledge  from  the  lips  of  his  teacher  or 
the  pages  of  his  text-l^k.  Let  him  learn  to  study  and 
investigate  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work  and  let 
him  reap  the  reward  that  always  comes  to  any  discoverer 
of  truth. 

With  these  statements,  the  following  suggestions  of  les- 
sons may  be  helpful.  The  teacher  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
assigning  each  lesson  to  the  proper  stage  of  the  work. 
They  are  intended  as  suggestive  of  scores  of  similar  lessons 
thruout  the  course  in  grammar. 

No.  1. 

(The  teacher  writes  upon  the  board  a  sentence  like  the 
following:) 

"  The  old  clock  on  the  etairs  was  owned  by  my  grandfather." 

Questiont. — What  have  I  written  upon  the  board?  Why  Is 
it  a  seatence?  Are  all  groups  of  words  senlences  if  they  ex- 
press thought?  Of  what  is  the  sentence  made?  Of  what  ar^ 
the  words  made?  Of  what  are  the  letters  made?  Are  all  let- 
ters made  of  chalk?  / 

Can  you  see  this  sentence?  Can  you  see  all  sentences?  Then 
how  many  kinds  of  sentences  can  you  name  and  what  are 
they?  Can  yeu  see  the  thought  in  the  sentence?  What  does 
the  word  old  tell  you?  the  word  dock?  the  words  on  the  stairs? 
Do  any  of  these  words  or  groups  of  words  express  the  whole 
thought?  What  do  they  express?  What  may  we  call  a  part 
of  a  thought?  (The  teacher  may  tell  them  that  a  part  of  a 
thought  may  be  called  an  idea.)  What  then  are  ideas?  If 
ideas  are  properly  woven  together  what  will  they  make?  If 
words  are  properly  woven  together  what  will  they  make?  A 
thought  then  is  a  combination  of  what?  A  sentence  is  a  con- 
bination  of  what?  Are  all  combinations  of  words  sentences? 
Why  not? 

No.  2. 

"You  have  bought  a  horse," 
Questions. — This  sentence  makes  a  statement ;  can  you  use 
the  same  words  tQ  ask  a  question?  Make  another  statement. 
Change  it  into  the  form  of  a  question.  How  many  kinds  of 
sentences  can  you  name?  Is  the  following  sentence  used  to 
make  a  statement  or  to  ask  a  question  : — **  Hand  me  that  book." 
If  neither,  what  is  it  used  for?  How  many  kinds  of  sentences 
have  you  found  in  this  lesson?  The  first  sentence  is  called  de- 
clarative ;  define  a  declarative  sentence.  The  second  sentence 
is  interrogative ;  define  an  interrogative  sentence.  The  third 
sentence  is  imperative ;  define  an  imperative  sentence. 

No.  3. 
"Sweet  oranges  are  brought  from  Florida." 

Qvjutions.—Whzx  kind  of  sentence  is  this?  Why?  What  is 
the  subject?  the  predicate?  What  is  the  simple  subject?  Does 
it  represent  one  object  or  more  than  one?  Nouns  that  denote 
one  object  are  said  to  be  in  the  singular  number.  Those  denot- 
ing more  than  one  object  are  plural.  Is  there  another  noun 
in  the  sentence?  Is  it  singular  or  plural,  and  why?  How  is  the 
plural  form  made  from  the  singular?  Name  several  nouns 
whose  plurals  are  made  in  the  same  way.  How  is  the  plural  of 
the  noun  church  made?  Name  several  nouns  whose  plurals  are 
made  in  the  same  way. 

Write  the  word  ca^f.  Write  its  plural.  Cross  out  from  each 
word  the  letters  that  are  alike  (calf,  eo/ves).  The  letter  f  in 
the  singular  becomss  what  in  the  plural?  This  change  being 
made,  what  letters  are  added?  Name  several  nouns  whose 
plurals  are  made  in  the  same  way. 

In  like  manner  compare  the  words  lady  and  ladies,  and  tell 
what  changes  are  made. 

No.  4. 

"  You  may  write  a  letter  this  morning." 
Questions. — What  is  the  subject  of  this  sentence?  the  pred- 
icate? Is  the  subject  a  noun  or  a  pronoun?  What  is  the 
predicate  verb?  Give  the  different  forms,  or  inflections,  of  the 
verb  (vjrite,  writes,  vrrote,  writing,  written).  Which  of  these 
forms  would  you  use  to  express  present  time?  Give  an  example 
in  a  sentence.  What  pronouns  may  be  used  in  a  sentence  with 
the  first  form  ef  the  verb?  with  the  second?  (Note.  Do  not 
use  an  auxiliary.)  Try  to  use  a  noun  with  the  first  form ; 
with  the  second.  Tell  how  the  two  forms  differ  in  use  (see 
grammar,  page  122.) 

No.  6.  Auxiliaries. 
Quutions.— Write  all  the  forms  of  go  and  speak. 


{Go,  goes,y  went,  going,  gone.  Speak,  speaks,  spoke,  speaking, 
spoken.) 

Which  form  of  the  verb  is  used  in  expressing  past  time? 
How  will  you  express  future  time?  The  words  do  (does,  did), 
have  (has,  had),  shall,  will,  may,  can,  must,  might,  could,  would, 
should,  are  called  aoxiliaries,  or  helping  verbs ;  can  you  give 
any  reason  for  calling  ^laU  and  unU  auxiliaries,  or  helpers? 
Use  all  the  auxiliaries,  in  the  list  above,  in  sentences,  and  tell 
to  which  form  of  the  verb  they  may  be  attached. 

Arrange  the  auxiliaries  in  two  lists ;  viz.,  (1)  those  that  can 
be  used  with  the  first  form  of  verbs  only,  and  (2)  those  that 
can  be  used  with  the  fifth  form  only. 

No.  6. 

The  auxiliaries  be,  is,  am,  are,  was,  were,  being,  been,  are  used 
in  forming  the  passive  and  progressive  forms.  Use  these  auxi- 
liaries in  sentences  with  some  verb  (the  forms  used  in  No.  5 
will  suffice).    Tell  to  which  forms  they  may  be  attached. 

Now  arrange  all  the  auxiliaries  in  three  lists,  viz.,  (1)  those 
nsed  with  first  form  only, — (2)  those  used  with  fifth  form 
only, — and  (3)  those  that  may  be  used  with  the  fourth  and 
fifth  forms. 

Note  i.  After  studying  the  various  ways  in  which  plurals  are 
formed,  Ut  the  pupils  classify  them,  and  then  refer  to  the  gram- 
mar to  correct  their  work.**  See  Lessons  LXVIII,  L  XIX,  LXX, 
in  Meccalf's  Grammar.  At  this  point  the  teacher  may  show  the 
class  that  inflection  in  English  is  most  vigorous  in  the  formatien 
of  number  in  nouns, — that  verbs  have  four  or  Ave  forms  only,  and 
adjectives  and  adverbs  but  three. 

Note  2.  Nearly  all  lessons  from  the  blackboard  should  be 
followed  by  an  exercise  from  the  grammar,  or  by  one  prepared 
by  the  teacher,  illustrating  the  facts  developed  by  the  board- 
work.  Usually  thtse^lessons  should  be  first  oral  and  then 
written.  , 


Spelling  and  .Composition. 

[n  his  report  en  the  London  ( England )  Schools  Inspector 
Newton  gives  critieism  and  cautions  concerning  the  teaching  of 
spelling,  and  composition  which  have  the  weight  of  successful 
experience  and  wide  observation  behind  them.    He  writes : 

The  teaching  of  English  spelling  must  always  be  difii- 
cult,  but  the  extent  of  the  difiSculty  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  spelling  to  be  mastered.  If  a  child  is  to  be  a 
walking  dictionary,  the  time  spent  on  spelling  must  be 
very  great,  but  a  teacher's  work  is  greatly  lightened  if  he 
recognizes  the  fact  that  a  child's  vocabulary  is  necessarily 
limited,  and  that  the  power  of  spelling  words  outside  its 
vocabulary  is  of  no  particular  use.  A  boy  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  at  the  end  of  his  elementary  school  course,  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  read  correctly  any  English  word  in 
ordinary  use,  but  he  is  unlikely  to  need  to  write  more 
than  a  very  few  hundred  words,  and  if  he  can  write 
these  correctly  his  spelling  may  be  taken  as  satisfactory. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  to  read  a  word  correctly  is  one 
thing,  and  to  write  it  correctly  is  another.  Any  doubt 
on  this  point  may  be  removed  by  the  consideration  that, 
tho  very  few  educated  people  are  able  to  write  French 
prose  correctly  from  dictation,  very  many  are  able  to  read 
it  correctly. 

The  wisest  teachers  avoid  the  old  plan  of  making  the 
children  learn  the  spelling  of  all  the  words  contained  in 
the  reading  books,  and  also  the  new  plan  of  getting  up 
various  spelling  books  or  '^  word-building  "  bool^  of  doubt- 
ful merit.  The  ailthors  of  the  ''word-building"  books 
have  much  to  answer  for ;  in  some  cases  they  adopt  the 
unphilosophieal  plan  of  grouping  together  words  of  sim- 
ilar sound  without  any  regard  to  derivation,  or  meaning, 
c.  g.,  "  negress,"  "  egress,**  etc. 

In  other  cases  thev  set  forth  lists  of  bookish  words — 
such  as  "revert,**  pervert,'*  "assent,**  "transpose,** — 
which,  tho  of  simple  structure  and  easily  learned,  are  of 
no  particular  use  to  the  child  who  masters  them.  To  il- 
lustrate the  use  of  bookish  words,  bookish  and  pedantic 
sentences  are  often  put  together.  Such  sentences  as  "  I 
assent  to  your  observations  *'  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  word-building  books,  and  such  sentences,  I  am  afraid, 
are  sometimes  dictated  to  the  children.  Other  books, 
again,  lay  great  stress  upon  the  so-called  "  rules  **  for 
English  spelling.  The  best  results  both  in  speUing  and 
in  composition  seem  to  be  produced  when  the  composition 
of  every-day  sentences  upon  every-day  subjects  is  intro- 
duced into  the  work  of  the  third  year— if  not  into  that  of 
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the  second— and  is  assiduously  practiced  until  the  spell- 
ing of  the  common  but  irregular  words  of  Latin  deriva- 
tion will  come  readily  enough  to  the  child  who  is  much  in 
the  habit  of  reading,  whilst  to  the  one  who  has  no  liking 
for  books  this  sort  of  spelling  is  quite  unimportant. 


Reed  Weaving.* 

By  Elizabeth  Sanborn  Knapp,  Principal  School  No.  12, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

This  line  of  manual  work  follows  the  weaving  with 
paper  strips  and  is  here  introduced  into  the  second  grade 
(third  school  year).  The  course  consists  of  the  weaving 
of  mats,  traysy  baskets  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  a 
complete  set  of  doll's  furniture,  the  making  of  which  is 
interesting  alike  to  boys  and  girls. 

The  educational  value  of  this  form  of  manual  training 
cannot  be  overestimated.  First,  it  is  pleasing  to  the 
child,  and  thus  the  desire  to  create  is  stimulated  and  the 
inventive  faculties  cultivated.  Symmetry,  form,  and  pro- 
portion are  taught  and  both  hand  and  eye  trained  to  ac- 
curacy, while  the  observing  faculties  are  aroused  to  no- 
tice designs  and  shapes  in  various  manufactured  articles. 

Tools — Scissors,  knife,  1  pair  flat  pliers,  1  small  hammer,  1 
package  one  inch  No.  18  brads,  1  four  inch  scratch  awl  and  a 
small  iron  vise,  which,  while  not  absolutely  necessary,  will 
prove  of  great  convenience  in  holding  the  work  for  fastening. 

Materials. — Round  reed  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  ;  split  reed,  Nos.  2, 


3,  4,  6 ;  flat  and  oval  pith,  dzee,  5,  5^,  and  6},  fine  cane  (for 
binding),  light  linen  cord  and  raphia. 

The  reed,  cane,  and  pith  may  be  purchased  of  the  American 
Reed  Company,  18-22  Guernsey  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of 
whom  samples  and  prices  may  be  secured. 

The  reed  is  sold  in  not  less  than  5-lb.  bundles  and  the  price 
varies  from  25  to  35c.  per  ponnd,  according  to  size.  The  pith 
is  sold  in  bunches  of  500  feet  and  costs  about  30c.  a  bunch.  The 
prioe  of  cane  is  about  50c.  per  001  feet. 

Raphia  may  be  parchased  at  a  florist's,  average  price,  18c.  a 
pound. 

The  linen  cord  comes  in  two  sizes,  light  and  heavy,  the  light 
costing  4c.  a  pound  at  retail. 

Lesson  L    Foundation  Work  with  Cord. 

As  it  is  diflScult  for  children  to  manage  the  weaving 
when  starting  with  round  reed,  the  first  lesson  is  given 
with  cord  as  a  weaving  strand.  For  the  foundation  rays 
use  No.  2  reed.  Give  each  pupil  eight  pieces  seven 
mches  long,  one  piece  four  inches  long,  and  two  yards  of 
cord.  Divide  the  strands  into  fours,  and  cross  at  right 
angles,  placing  the  ones  passing  from  left  to  right  on  top 
the  other  four,  being  careful  to  cross  at  centers  and  hold 
the  work  firmly  between  the  thumb  and  fore  finger  of  the 
left  hand. 

Hold  the  cord  as  a  weaver  in  the  right  hand,  leaving  a 
free  end  the  length  of  the  extended  arms.    Pass  this 

♦Prom  The  Prim€y  Sch^L 


weaver  over  the  four  rays  on  the  left  (No.  1),  then  under 
the  upper  four  (No.  2),  over  No.  3,  under  No.  4,  and  now 
over  the  cord.  At  this  stage  insert  the  four-inch 
strand  of  reed,  laying  it  along  side  the  cord  so  as  to  give 
firmness  to  this  ray,  which  we  treat  as  four.  Now  pro- 
ceed under  and  over,  around  and  around  the  mat,  care 
being  taken  to  hold  the  weaver  firmly  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  right  hand,  and  close  up  to  the  ray 
around  which  the  cord  is  passing.  Use  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  to  turn  the  work  and  at  the  same  time  to 
press  down  the  weaver  between  the  rays. 
Have  the  child  first  master  this  simple  form  of  weaving 


Designs  for  a  Border. 

with  undivided  rays  before  the  division  into  twos  is  made. 
One  great  advantage  in  starting  with  cord  is  that  tke 
work  may  be  unwound  and  the  material  used  over  and  over 
again  until  the  pupil  has  learned  to  start  his  own  work 
and  weave  thru  this  step. 

Model  II.    Small  Qrcular  Mat 

Materials— Eight  strands  roond  reed  (No.  2)  seven  inches  long 
and  one  strand  four  inches  long,  for  foundations ;  one  long 
strand  (No.  2  reed)  for  weaving. 

Before  making  this  model  it  will  be  necessary  to  soak 
the  reed  in  water  (warm  preferred),  for  about  two  hours. 
This  renders  it  as  pliable  as  cord.  ^KS"^ 

Start  as  in  Model  I.,  inserting  the  short  strand  beside 
the  projecting  end  of  the  weaving  strand.  Weave  under 
four  and  over  four  twice  around,  then  proceed  to  divide 
the  rays  into  twos,  beginning  the  division  just  after  pass- 
ing the  inserted  strand  and  weave  over  two  and  uader 
two.  Be  careful  to  keep  equal  space  between  the  founda- 
tion rays  (so  as  to  secure  symmetrical  work),  and  also 
to  keep  the  weaving  thread  down  close  to  the  center 
with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  hj  constantly  tmrn- 
ing  the  work  follow  closely  the  weaving  thread  whicli  is 
to  be  held  in  the  right  hand  dost  to  the  work.  It  is  Very 
necessary  to  emphasize  these  points.  After  weaving  'a 
mat  three  inches  in  diameter,  cut  the  ends  of  the  fouii- 


Circular  Mat. 


dation  rays  to  even  lengths  and  insert  the  scratch  awl 
alongside  each  foundation  ray,  and  into  the  opening  thus 
secured  past  the  ends  by  twos  of  the  foundation  rays ;  this 
secures  the  work  and  makes  a  finish  by  forming  loops. 
Flatten  the  mat  before  allowing  to  dry. 
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C()e  %l)ool  journal, 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  September  i,  1900. 

Moral  Education. 

A  celebrated  clergyman  lately  said  a  man's  religion  was 
selected  by  himself  and  would  vary  with  his  bringing  up 
— thus,  he  could  select  the  Mahommedan,  Jewish,  or 
Christian  religion ;  but  that  the  solid  substratum  was 
morality — ^the  sense  of  right  and  the  sense  of  duty— that 
and  not  religion  determined  his  character.  Hence  he  de- 
clared the  great  effort  should  be  to  increase  a  man's  mo- 
rality. 

This  conclusion  impresses  itself  strongly  on  the  teach- 
er's mind  and  heart.  Whether  he  wants  to  or  not,  or 
whether  the  superintendent  examines  to  see  whether  he 
does  or  does  not,  he  is  bound  to  educate  the  pupil's  moral 
sense.  A  pupil  with  an  educated  moral  sense  is  one  the 
teacher  must  respect  in  the  moving  panorama  of  the 
school-room.  What  a  beautiful  spectable  is  sometimes 
exhibited  even  in  a  young  pupil  who  obeys  his  moral  in- 
stincts. How  a  teacher  has  been  compelled  to  bow  down 
in  moral  reverence  before  one  who  was  yet  far  his  intel- 
lectual inferior. 

"And  yet,"  says  one  of  the  most  experienced  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  **  of  all  things  moral  instruction  is 
most  neglected ;  few  teachers  have  any  power  to  instruct 
in  it ;  it  is  not  in  their  lives,  and  it  is  mockery  to  attempt 
to  teach  it." 

The  law  requires  the  teacher  to  have  a  "  good  moral 
character,"  but  there  is  also  needed  the  power  to  educate 
the  moral  sense.  How  many  teachers  prepare  themselves 
to  give  moral  instruction?  How  many  aim  to  give  effec- 
tive moral  instruction  day  by  day? 

•^^^ 

Supt.  Greenwood's  Advice  to  the  N.E.  A. 

No  one  has  the  good  of  the  N.  E.  A.  more  at  heart 
than  Supt.  James  M.  Greenwood,  and  The  Journal  is 
glad  to  give  prominence  here  to  two  suggestions,  coming 
from  him,  with  regard  to  desirable  changes  in  the  time  of 
the  general  association  sessions  and  of  the  meeting  of 
the  National  CouncQ  of  Education.    He  writes : 

Editor  of  The  School  Journal: 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  thQ  General  and  Department  sessions 
should  be  split  into  two  parts  by  an  intervening  Smiday, — i.  e., 
that  the  general  session  should  begin,  say,  on  Thursday  after- 
noon or  evening,  and  then  ran  on  till  Saturday  noon,  and  that 
Saturday  afternoon  no  departmental  sessions  should  be  held. 
Those  in  attendance  would  feel  much  more  like  going  on  with 
the  exercises  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  closing  Tuesday  evening. 
As  it  is  now,  the  teachers  are  kept  '* on  the  go"  from  Tuesday 
a/ternoon  till  Friday  night,  and  it  is  too  great  a  strain  without 
an  interval  of  rest. 

The  second  proposition  is  in  regard  to  the  meeting  of  the 
council.  What  I  have  to  say  can  be  very  briefly  expressed. 
The  council  should  hold  its  sessions  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  General  association.  This  would  avoid  all  the  confusion 
arising  about  committee  meetings,  consultations,  special  re- 
ports, etc.  There  has  not  been  a  session  of  the  association  since 
1884,  bat  that  more  impossible  feats  have  been  attempted  by 
conflicting  announcements,  requiring  not  a  few  of  us  to  be  in 
two  distinct  places  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in  transacting 
important  business. 


These  suggestions  are  made  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
also  to  the  members  of  the  National  Council  as  to  the  time  of 
holding  the  annual  meetings. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  ascertain  a  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  council  to  amend  Article  III  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  council,  it  can  be  done  by  correspondence,  or  this  may 
be  waived  by  unanimous  consetit  of  all  the  members. 

As  a  member  of  both  bodies,  I  hope  others  will  express  them- 
selves freely  on  these  suggestions. 

Most  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Executive  committee  and 
to  the  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Education. 

Kansas  City,  Mo  J.  M.  Greenwood. 


The  Halifax  Convention. 

[Continued  from  last  week.] 

Supt.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  of  Providence,  gave  a  clear 
cut  and  sound  discussion  of  ''The  Deceitfulness  of  Fig- 
ures.", He  spoke  impromptu,  but  with  a  logical  precise- 
ness  and  close  adherence  to  the  subject  seldom  found  in 
talks  of  this  kind. 

The  address  on  "  Robert  Burns,"  by  Judge  Wendeli 
Phillips  Stafford,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  was  the 
piece  de  resistanee  of  the  convention.  It  was  an  eloquent, 
brilliant,  beautiful  tribute  to  Scotland's  most  beloved 
poet.  For  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  the  interest  of  the 
audience  was  held  spell-bound.  All  hearts  were  stirred 
by  the  exquisite  pictures  given  of  the  life,  the  strugglels, 
the  character,  and  the  work  of  Bums.  After  all,  the 
purely  human  element  presented  by  a  master  artist  strikes 
deeper  and  is  more  effective  than  reason  and  speculation. 
Judge  Stafford's  oration  will  long  be  remembered  as  a 
grand  treat. 

The  fine  address  by  Asst.  Supt.  Andrew  W.  Edson,  of 
New  York  city,  was  published  in  The  School  Journal 
for  July  25.  The  subject,  "  The  Personal  Equation,"  was 
ably  handled,  and  covered  a  large  number  of  practical 
school-room  problems  with  which  superintendents,  exam- 
iners, principals,  and  teachers  are  constantly  dealing. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Rounds  was  heard  several  times,  always 
ready  to  help  out  wherever  the  absence  of  a  speaker 
threatened  to  upset  the  program.  His  topics  were  of  a 
practical  kind  appealing  most  directly  to  the  teachers. 
His  pleasant  humor  drove  home  many  a  helpful  word  of 
advice. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship's  ''  Rascals  and  Saints  "  proved  a 
very  popular  feature  of  the  program.  More  than  twelve 
hundred  people  were  present  to  listen  to  the  address  and 
were  delighted  with  the  speaker^s  happy  illustratioufe  and 
sparkling  wit.  Dr.  Vi^inship  has  a  splendid  platform 
presence  and  magnetic  delivery,  and  his  versatiiivy  cap- 
tures an  audience  by  storm.  He  occupied  the  pulpit  in 
one  of  Halifax's  principal  churches  Sunday  evening.  On 
Monday  he  spoke  feelingly  in  memory  of  the  late  Henry 
Barnard,  asking  the  Institute  to  take  appropriate  action. 
On  Tuesday  morning  he  gave  a  rousing  talk  on  the  need 
of  magnifying  educational  workers,  and  to  give  them  the 
prominence  so  freely  accorded  to  soldiers,  politicians,  and 
prominent  men  in  the  professions  of  law  and  divinity. 
On  Tuesday  evening  he  spoke  to  a  large  audience  at  the 
old  exhibition  building,  and  before  the  close  on  Wednes- 
day he  presented  eloquently  a  number  of  resolutions. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Long,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  gave  a 
magnificent  eulogium  on  the  sympathetic  study  of  nature. 
President  Josiah  Strong,  of  the  League  for  Social  Ser- 
vice, New  York,  spoke  on  new  conditions  confronting 
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the  twentieth  century.  Headmaster  L.  Z.  Brandford, 
of  the  Titchfield  schools.  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  gave  a 
description  of  the  life  of  the  people  on  the  island  from 
which  he  hailed.  Ossian  H.  Lang  presented  a  plan 
for  making  the  common  school  an  effective  social  inte- 
gration center. 

Several  of  the  speakers  announced  on  the  program  did 
not  put  in  any  appearance,  and  thereby  added  consider- 
ably to  the  burden  of  the  president,  among  them  Super- 
visor Walter  S.  Parker,  of  Boston  ;  Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert, 
of  Newark ;  English  Secretary  George  W.  Parmelee,  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

The  musical  program  was  generous  and  unusually  en- 
joyable, and  the  decorations  of  the  haU  used  for  the 
evening  sessions  were  exceedingly  tasteful. 

The  city  of  Halifax  took  pleasure  in  the  entertainment 
of  her  visitors.  The  concert  at  the  beautiful  public  gar- 
dens, in  honor  of  the  Institute,  was  a  delightful  treat. 
The  promenades  were  prettily  illuminated.  The  many 
canoes  on  the  lake,  carrying  strings  of  lighted  Japanese 
lanterns,  added  attractiveness  to  the  ^musing  water 
sports  and  open-air  dancing.  Two  regimental  bands  fur- 
nished the  music  and  boys  of  the  industrial  school  gave 
a  fine  exhibition  of  physical  drill.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  latter  feature  was  not  better  advertised.  Many 
members  of  the  Institute  failed  to  see  it  and  missed  as 
perfect  a  presentation  of  military  gymnastics  as  one  could 
wish  for. 

The  crowning  feature  in  the  way  of  entertainment  was 
the  harbor  excursion  tendered  the  attendants  at  the  In- 
stitute on  the  government  steamship  Stanley,  by  the 
Dominion  Government  Of  Canada.  Everybody  enjoyed 
the  beauty  of  the  harbor  and  the  bracing  sea  air.  Sir 
Malachy  Bowes  Daly,  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, went  along  to  see  the  guests  of  his  government  well 
taken  care  of.  A  jolly  crowd  on  the  upper  deck  gave  the 
yells  of  all  the  colleges  represented,  devising  one  for 
West  Virginia,  which  seemed  to  lack  that  necessary 
equipment,  closing  with  cheers  for  Halifax  in  which  every- 
body joined  with  a  will.  A  snap  shot,  taken  of  a  group 
at  the  stem  of  the  boat,  shows  a  few  well-known  faces. 
Here  it  is: 


Zhc  Busy  OloHd. 


The  presence  of  Dr.  Edward  WOde  at  Washington  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Argentine  I^public 
brings  reminders  of  his  service  in  the  cause  of  education. 
In  the  year  1880  (we  think)  he  became  minister  of  public 
instruction  ;  ^e  founded  and  organized  kindergartens 
and  numerous  schools  of  the  academic  grade  thruout  the 
country  and  raised  the  standard  of  the  course  of  studies 
in  the  higher  schools.  He  effected  a  complete  separation 
of -church  and  state,  and  placed  all  schools  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  church ;  he  sought  teachers  from  the 
best  colleges  and  normal  schools  in  the  United  States. 
During  his  administration  of  the  office  more  than  two 
hundred  school  buildings  were  erected,  and  in  many 
ways  the  cause  of  education  was  advanced.  It  occurs  to 
us  that  it  would  be  a  graceful  act  for  the  N.  E.  A.  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  to  invite  him  to  deliver  an 
address  at  its  winter  meeting  in  February. 

Professor  Hflprecht,  who  has  been  exploring  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Babylonia,  has  discovered  the  library  of  the 
great  temple  of  Nippur,  containing  over  17,000  tablets 
dealing  with  kistorical  and  literary  mattery  all  of  these 
tablets  bearing  a  later  date  than  2,280  B.  C.  These 
records  wiU  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  early  civiliza- 
tion of  that  region. 

Salvini  wrote  of  himself,  "My  desire  to  improve  in 
my  art  had  its  origin  in  my  instinctive  impulse  to  rise 
above  mediocrity.*'  It  is  an  interesting  question,  "  Has 
the  teacher  in  the  public  school  a  desire  to  improve  in  his 
art ;  or  does  he  not  simply  attempt  to  obtain  a  given 
amount  of  knowledge  accumulation  ?'  Is  there  any  way 
in  which  the  state  of  mind  in  teachers  could  be  ascer- 
tained ?  How  many  in  a  school  of  ten  teachers  labor  to 
be  perfect  in  their  art,  as,  for  instance,  a  singer  in  an 
opera?  One  such  is  recalled  who  sang  exercises  eight 
hours  each  day  for  six  years,  and  kept' up  a  daily  practice 
of  three  hours  when  on  the  stage.  Possibly  it  might  be 
asked  whether  teaching  as  an  art  demands  much  and 
continuous  study.  Probably  at  present  there  are  many 
who  will  deny  it. 

Education  presents  different  aspects  as  time  moves  on; 
one  of  the  phases  before  us  is  the  elevation  or  education 
of  the  parents.  In  the  early  stages  here,  at  least,  only 
the  children  were  thought  of  ;  this  is  now  seen  to  be  too 
narrow  a  view.*  Eight  years  ago  free  public  lectures  for 
the  parents  were  begun  in  the  school-houses  in  New  York. 

Educational  Articles  in  Current  Magazines. 

Art  of  Writing  for  Children— Zi//^//'x  LivingAge. 
Child  Study  and  Its  Relation  to  Education— Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall.    Fotum  for  July. 

Education  Will  Solve  the  Race  Question— Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington.   North  American  Review  i%x  August. 

Harvard  College  Fifty-eight  Years  Ago— Senator  George  F. 
Hoar.   Scnbner^s  Magazine  for  July. 

Higher  Education  for  Colored  Youth— Andrew  F.  Hilger. 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  August. 

Indian  Contract  Schools— M.  P.  Casey.  Catholic  World 
for  August 

Is  a  College  Education  the  Best  for  Our  Girls  ^—An  Ameri- 
can Mother*    Ladies  Home  Jour naliox  July. 

Meditations  of  an  Ex-School  Commiltee  Woman — Martha 
Baker  Dunn.    Atlantic  Monthly  for  July. 

New  Schools  of  Cuba— Mary  G.  Francis.  YeutKs  Com- 
panion for  August  23. 

Present  Status  of  University  Degrees— Calvin  Dill  Wilson. 
Chautauquan  for  August. 

Political  Education— Arthur  Twining  Hadley.  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  August 

Sex  in  Education— A.  L.  Mearkle.    Arena  for  August 

Special  Classes  for  Mentally  Defective  Children— Walter 
Channing.    Charities  Review  for  August. 

What  is  Being  Done  in  Textile  Education— Jane  A,  Stewart. 
Chautauquan  for  August- 
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The  experiment  proved  successful  and  was  continued.  By 
expending  $10,000  a  half  million  of  people  were  addressed 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  having  relation  to  their 
lives  and  conditions  of  thought.  The  ends  of  public  edu- 
cation are  too  extensive  to  be  attained  by  the  instruction 
given  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Porto  Rican  coins  lately 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  where  they  wfll  be  exchanged  for 
American  coins.  Each  peso  is  worth  sixty  cents  in 
American  money,  the  fineness  being  almost  the  same  as 
that  of  American  coins.  Just  what  will  be  done  with 
this  silver  has  not  been  determined,  but  the  bulk  of  it 
may  be  recoined. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  registers  and  receivers 
of  the  seven  United  States  land  offices  in  South  Dakota 
there  are  in  that  state  11,500,000  acres  of  vacant  gov- 
ernment land  which  is  now  subject  to  entry  by  qualSied 
applicants. 

In  the  August  New  England  Magazine,  Editor  A. 
E.  Winship  discourses  concerning  the  moral  condition  of 
the  New  England  towns  in  a  light  and  graceful  way.  We 
do  not  understand  him  to  consider  degeneracy  as  proved, 
tho  often  charged  ;  he  is  inclined  to  be  of^timistic.  We 
should  like  to  have  some  one  consider  the  question  in 
what  they  have  retrograded  and  in  what  advanced  ;  this 
would  enable  a  careful  observer  to  show  advancement  if 
there  was  also  retrogression — this  last  there  certainly  is. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  say  of  a  country  standing  so 
high  in  our  human  regard  as  New  England  that  there  is 
a  moral  falling  away.  The  aims  are  not  the  same.  The 
respect  for  men  of  character  never  abated  in ''the  old 
days"  because  they  possessed  little  cash.  We  are  not 
inquiring  for  a  cause  now,  but  stating  the  reality. 

Prof.  Michelson  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  at 
Chicago  university  has  invented  an  instrument  for  the 
measurement  of  distance  upon  and  between  planets 
which  scientists  have  declared  to  be  the  most  delicate 
instrument  of  its  kind,  being  so  sensitive  as  to  measure 
distances  of  one-fifth  of  a  millionth  of  an  inch.  The  new 
instrument  is  known  as  an  interferometer.  The  stand- 
ard of  measurement  is  the  wave  length  of  a  ray  of  white 
light.  A  series  of  important  experiments  is  to  be  begun 
at  once  by  Prof.  Michelson. 

A  magnificent  marble  statue  of  Apollo,  life  size,  has 
been  discovered  near  Athens.  Its  workmanship  is  of  the 
fifth  century,  B.  C,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first  in 
existence.  Archaeologists  are  delighted  at  this  import- 
ant discovery. 

Characters  for  the  Blind  Chinese. 

Some  years  ago  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Murray^  a  missionary 
in  Pekin,  devised  a  system  of  representing  the  sounds  of 
the  Chinese  language  by  raised  dots.  It  has  been  found 
that  by  these  means  a  blind  Chinamen  can  learn  to  read 
in  three  months.  This  is  considerably  less  time  than  for 
one  who  can  see  and  uses  the  ordinary  alphabet.  The 
explanation  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that  there  are  but 
480  sounds  in  Chinese,  while  there  are  more  than  4,000 
written  characters. 

New  York  City's  Population. 

By  the  census  of  1900  tho  population  of  the  city  of 
New  York  proper,  or,  as  it  is  now  known,  Manhattan  and 
Bronx,  proves  to  be  2,050,060,  an  increase  of  35  percent, 
against  one  of  25.62  per  cent,  in  the  previous  decade. 
The  population  of  the  entire  region  covered  by  Greater 
New  York  is  announced  as  3,437,202,  an  advance  of 
37.90  per  cent,  since  1890,  an  increase  about  one-half 
larger  than  that  in  the  previous  decade.  Brooklyn  has  a 
population  of  1,166,582,  representing  an  increase  of 
39.12  per  cent,  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  increase 
during  the  previous  decade  being  42.30  per  cent.  New 
York's  rate  of  increase  is  so  much  faster  than  London's 


that  in  thirty  years  it  will  have  outstripped  that  metrop- 
olis. It  has  now  in  the  same  ring  a  population  nearly  as 
large. 

A  Shell  Searchlight. 

Experiments  have  lately  been  made  at  the  naval  proving 
station  at  Indian  Head,  on  the  Potomac  river,  with  a  shell 
that  produces,  bymeansof  a  chemical,  a  brilliant  light  after 
it  strikes.  Four  and  6-inch  rifles  have  been  used  in  the 
trials  and  so  far  the  best  results  seem  to  have  been  se- 
cured with  a  shell  that  explodes  and  sets  the  fuses  burn- 
ing when  one  mile  distant  from  the  ship.  If  found  to  be 
a  success  the  shell  will  be  very  useful.  The  searchlight 
reveals  the  location  of  the  enemy,  but  also  shows  where 
the  ship  using  it  is  ;  the  illuminated  shells  would  throw 
light  around  the  enemy,  but  leave  the  ship  throwing 
them  in  darkness. 

Dwarfs  in  the  Philippines. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  curious  black  dwarfs  of 
the  Philippinee^  known  as  Nigritos  has  been  sent  to  > 
PresidentlMcKinley  by  Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  of  the 
Philippine  commission.  These  people  are  found  of  pure 
race  in  some  Luzon  provinces  and  also  in  Northeast  Min- 
danao. Sometunes  a  Christian  family  will  buy  a  dwarf 
chOd,  and  rear  it  for  a  servant,  but  usually  it  escapes  to 
the  forest  as  soon  as  it  is  big  enough. 

These  dwarfs  are  remarkably  like  monkeys.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr  Becker,  the  average  stature  of  the  men  is  four 
feet  eight  inches  and  the  women  are  three  or  four  inches 
sh  orter.  Their  chests  are  not  wejl  developed,  and  they  have 
no  calves  to  their  legs.  Each  big  toe  is  widely  separated 
from  the  others,  and  the  three  outer  toes  of  each  foot 
are  turned  inward,  as  in  some  monkeys.  Their  feet 
are  large  and  clumsy,  and  their  hair,  instead  of  growing 
all  over  the  head,  is  distributed  over  the  scalp  in  regularly 
scattered  clumps.  Their  heads  are  apparently  too  large 
for  their  bodies,  and  the  mop  of  wool  which  they  wear 
accentuates  this  effect.  So  monkey-like  are  they  that 
can  counterfeit  apes  in  a  startling  manner,  their  jaws 
projecting  far  beyond  their  noses  and  their  faces  deeply 
wrinkled,  like  monkeys. 

Neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the  Malays  were  able  to 
subdue'  them.  They  are  very  gentle  in  their  nature^ 
however,  and  never  kill  a  human  being  wantonly.  To 
their  children  they  give  the  names  of  birds,  plants,  or 
insects.  They  cannot  count  above  ten,  and,  while  able 
to  distinguish  colors  well,  have  no  words  for  them. 

Exploring  the  Antarctic  Region. 

The  report  of  the  Belgica  expedition,  which  started 
for  the  Antarctic  region  on  Aug.  18,  1897,  and  returned 
last  year,  has  just  been  published.  Originally  the  pro- 
gram included  two  summer  campaigns.  One  was  in  the 
direction  of  Victoria  Land  to  the  east  and  the  other  in 
the  direction  of  Graham  Land  to  the  west.  The  explor- 
ation began  and  ended  with  Graham  Land,  owing  to  the 
capture  of  the  Belgica  by  the  ice  and  her  detention  as  a 
prisoner  for  upwards  of  a  year. 

Three  other  expeditions  (English,  Scotch,  and  German), 
have  been  planned  for  Antarctic  exploration.  The 
German  expedition  proposes  to  approach  the  Antarctic 
zone  to  the  south  of  the  Indian  ocean,  near  Terminus 
island,  and  on  the  prolongation  of  a  meridian  that  would 
pass  thru  Siam  and  the  island  of  Sumatra.  The  English 
expedition,  organized  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
will  start  toward  the  pole  from  the  neighborhood  of  Vic- 
toria Land  to  the  south  of  the  Polynesian  sea.  The 
Scotch  expedition  will  advance  from  Graham  Land  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  pole  from  Victoria  Land,  the 
English  point  of  departure. 

The  object  of  all  these  expeditions  is  to  make  geo- 
logical, meteorological,  magnetic,  and  oceanographical 
observations.  Geographers  generally  admit  the  existence 
of  an  Antarctic  continent  having  its  center  at  the  South 
pole.  If  the  North  pole,  in  fact,  is  in  the  waters  of  a 
more  or  less  frozen  ocean,  the  South  pole  is,  on  the  other 
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handy  on  solid  land,  land  that  is  frozen  as  are  the  watrae 
of  the  North  Polar  sea. 

The  Convict  Contract  System. 

The  system  in  Louisiana  of  leasing  convicts  to  con- 
tractors and  others  has  led  to  many  abuses.  A  constitu- 
tional constitution  was  recently  held  which  ordered  the 
legislature  to  abolish  the  system  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
it  will  go  out  of  existence  in  a  few  months.  This  state 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  getting  rid  of  the  evil.  The 
convict  lease  system  has  been  a  burning  disgrace,  not 
only  to  Louisana,  but  to  several  other  Southern  states. 
The  convicts,  however,  must  not  remain  idle.  A  scheme 
is  on  foot  to  employ  them  at  growing  cotton  and  sugar- 
cane and  improving  the  road  system  of  the  state. 

Canadians  Fear  a  Flood  of  Chinese. 

Many  of  the  Canadians  fear  they  are  threatened  with  a 
flood  of  Chinese  immigration,  and  it  is  therefore  proposed 
to  increase  the  poll  tax  on  these  Asiatics.  The  people  of 
the  Western  provinces  are  very  much  concerned  about  the 
matter.  At  present  the  tax  is  one  hundred  dollars,  for  each 
person  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  be  increased  to  five  hun- 
dred dolkurs,  a  figure  that  is  practically  j)rohibitive.  If  the 
increase  is  ma,de  it  will  aid  in  enforcing  our  own  exclusion 
law,  as  many  Chines^  enter  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
being  smuggled  over  the  border  into  the  United  States. 

Dried  Lizard  as  Medicine. 

Some  time  age  the  Chinese  firm  of  Bow  Tsue  Tong  & 
Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  imported  a  quantity  of  dried  lizards. 
The  custom  house  appraiser  learned  that  the  usual  way 
of  utilizing  the  c!ried  lizard  was  to  use  in  making  a  tea 
similar  to  the  herb  tea  so  popular  in  rural  districts. 
The  patient  sips  the  concoction.  The  board  of  ap- 
praisers considered  it  as  a  medicinal  preparation  on 
which  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  should  be  paid. 
The  collector  at  San  Francisco  was  sustained  in  fixing 
this  rate  instead  of  the  ten  per  cent,  the  importers  claimed 
was  proper  on  '^unmanufactured  articles.^ 

Heights  of  Alaskan  Peaks. 

Mr.  Henry  Ganneft,  chief  hydrographer  of  the  United 
States  geological  survey,  has  made  a  study  of  Alaskan 
mountain  altitudes,  the  results  of  which  have  been  issued 
as  a  bulletin  of  the  survey.  The  altitudes  of  some  325 
peaJcB  are  given.  Mount  McKinley  leads  the  list,  tower- 
ing by  2,4$)  feet  above  Mount  St.  Elias,  for  a  long  time 
supposed  to  be  the  highest  of  all  the  range.  The  height 
of  Mount  McKinley  is  given  as  20,464  feet,  while  that 
of  Mount  St  Elias  is  18,064  feet.  Besides  Mount  St. 
Elias  there  are  four  other  peaks  above  15,000  feet  and 
under  20,000  feet  high.  These  are  Mount  Wrangel,  the 
third  highest  of  all,  with  an  altitude  of  17,500  feet ; 
Mount  Crillion,  15,900  feet  high  ;  Mount  Vancouver, 
15,666  feet,  and  Mount  Fairweather,  15,292  feet. 

In  the  group  ranging  from  10,000  feet,  and  under  15,- 
000  there  are  twelve  peaks — Mount  Hayes,  14,500  feet ; 
Mount  Sanford,  14,000  feet;  Mount  Cook,  13,758; 
Mount  Drum,  13,300 ;  Mount  Tillman,  13,300;  Mount 
Blackburn,  12,500  ;  Mount  Black,  12,500  ;  Iliamuna 
P€^  12,066;  ssituya  mountain,  11,283;  Mount  La 
Perouse,  10,742 ;  Mount  Kimball,  10,000 ;  Mount  Seattle, 
10,000. 

Forest  Extension. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Forestry 
Association,  has  pointed  out  what  has  been  achieved  in 
Kansas  within  a  comparatively  short  time  in  the  way  of 
forest  extension.  Thirty  years  ago  not  a  tree  was  to  be 
seen  about  Topeka  where  now  a  fine  forest  stands,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  trees  planted  by  citizens  to  adorn  their 
homes  and  secure  shade.  There  are  the  cottonwood, 
elms,  and  maples.'  In  every  part  of  Kansas  to-day  the 
prairie,  which  within  a  comparatively  short  time  was  as 
naked  of  tree  growth  as  a  desert,  is  now  broken  up  with 
trees.  Mr.  Brown  predicts  a  forestry  future  for  Kansas 
beyond  that  of  any  of  the  Eastern  or  Middle  states,  and 
he  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  manufactures  of  furni- 


ture and  other  wood  work  will,  iat  no  very  distant  day,  be 
established  on  what  a  few  years  ago  were  the  treeless 
prairies  of  Kansas. 

Insects  Prized  for  their  Music. 

Listening  to  the  musical  sounds  emitted  by  certain  in- 
sects has  been  for  centuries  a  favorite  pastime  of  the 
Japanese.  At  Tokio,  toward  the  end  of  May,  one  sees 
suspended  under  the  verandas  cages  of  bamboo  from 
which  come  strange  little  whistlings  of  metallic  modula- 
tions and  light  trills.  In  the  evening  the  people  seat 
themselves  and  listen  to  the  shrill  concert. 

The  most  prized  of  these  insects  is  the  mmmushi  or 
"  insect  bell,"  the  sound  which  it  emits  resembling  that 
of  a  tiny  silver  bell. 

The  kidmwa-muthi  is  so  named  because  its  cry  resem- 
bles the  sound  made  by  a  horse  in  champing  its  bit. 
There  are  two  species,  one  a  light  yellow  and  the  other 
pale  green.  It  is  a  kind  of  winged  fi^asshopper,  common 
in  many  countries.  The  kirigiritUj  ib  also  a  large  grass- 
hopper, producing  varied  -strident  sounds.  Then  there 
is  the  enamkorogiy  a  kind  of  cricket ;  the  ktuuhibari,  a 
minute  grasshopper ;  the  kantan^  originally  from  China, 
which  sings  only  at  midnight ;  the  kanetataki^  whose  song 
resembles  the  sound  of  a  clock. 

In  Tokio  alone  there  are  forty  merchants  dealing  in 
singing  insects.  Fqrmerly  the  Japanese  would  ge  in 
parties  to  places  where  the  musicians  abounded,  pass  the 
night  there  extended  upon  mate,  drinking  tea  and  listen- 
ing to  the  harmony. 

.  The  Triple  Alliance  Doomed. 

It  is  reported  that  the  new  king  of  Italy  will  give  the 
people  relief  from  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  The 
army  and  navy  are  larger  than  the  country  needs,  but 
they  are  kept  at  their  present  size  by  reason  of  an  agree- 
ment between  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria.  This  agree-' 
ment  between  the  three  powers  is  known  as  the  'MjAe 
Alliance,  and  the  purpose  is  for  each  country  to  help  the 
other  in  time  of  war.  The  Triple  Alliance  was  King 
Humbert's  own  plan*  and  his  idea  was  to  make  his  coun- 
try one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  when  it  had  not 
the  resources  in  wesdth  or  people  to  be  a  first-class 
power.  It  is  reported  that  the  new  king  will  withdraw 
from  this  alliance  and  thus  save  the  country  a  large 
amount  of  money  yearly.  • 

By  the  way,  Italy  is  the  most  heavily-taxed  nation  in 
Europe ;  it  takes  $98,000,000  each  year  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  perpetual  debt.  The  heavy  tax  falls  principal- 
ly on  the  poorest  class  of  people.  A  quintal  (220  pounds) 
of  grain  is  taxed  $1.50 ;  a  quintal  of  salt  which  costs  the 
government  thirty-two  cents  is  sold  to  the  people  for 
$8.00.  Other  necessities  of  life  are  taxed  in  the  same 
way.  The  donkey  or  mule  of  the  peasant  is  taxed,  but 
the  saddle  horse  of  the  rich  man  is  not.  Take  it  all  in 
s^  Italy  is  paying  very  dear  for  the  ambition  of  being 
classed  with  the  f&t-class  powers. 


Luminous  Paint. 

As  we  wanted  to  make  some  luminous  paint,  I  commu- 
nicated with  Mr.  Devoe  of  your  city  and  was  referred  by 
him  to  a  chemist.    This  gentleman  wrote  me  as  follows : 

40  Grammes  of  lime, 

12        "       "    sulphur, 
4         "        "    starch, 
1         "       "    subuitrate  of  bismuth, 
200  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol. 

10  drops  chlorohydric  acid. 

The  lime  (made  from  calcined  {Hyhopus  wlgris  shell) 
is  pulverized  and  mixed  with  the  sulphur  and  starch ; 
the  bismuth  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  is  added  in  drops, 
then  the  acid,  then  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  the  air  and 
the  alcohol  evaporated  ;  the  residue  is  calcined  in  a  cov- 
ered crucible  for  20  minutes — a  cherry  heat ;  then  pul- 
verized and  again  calcined.    This  gives  a  good  article. 

Penruylvania.  M.  Buzelius. 
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Letters. 


Is  a  College  Education  the  Best  for  Our  Girls  ? 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations  on  an  article 
that  has  come  to  my  notice  in  The  Ladie^  Home  Journal 
for  July.  I  may  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  the  collegiate  education  of  girls,  for  I  have  , 
had  but  little  time  during  the  past  twenty  years  for  the 
consideration  of  any  other  subject,  and  this  particular 
one  was  by  no  means  new  to  me  when,  in  1879, 1  was 
called  to  be  the  administrative  officer  of  the  institution 
now  known  as  Radcliffe  college. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  is  specious  and  may  have 
weight,  perhaps,  with  readers  who  have  given  the  matter 
little  thought.  It  is  easy  to  assert  that  there  is  ''  no  col- 
lege for  women,"  in  which  "any  of  the  practical  arts  which 
she  (woman)  will  need  hereafter  as  wife  or  mother  can 
be  learned,"  and  to  say  that  "one  fact  is  certain  and 
underlies  the  whole  matter  :  The  man  eternally  remains 
the  man,  and  the  woman  the  woman,  and  that  education 
is  most  profoundly  wise  which  recognizes  the  difference 
and  trains  a  girl  thoroly  for  her  own  womanly  work  and 
her  own  place  in  life." 

The  question  "What  is  the  aim  of  education  ?"  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  this  "American  Mother." 
The  aim  of  education  certainly  is  not  knowledge.  I  sup- 
pose that  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  have  given  thought 
to  the  subject  who  will  assert  that  knowledge  is  the  end 
of  education.  If  the  end  be  not  knowledge,  what  is  it  ? 
So  far  as  I  know  the  reason  why  we  educate  our  sons 
and  daughters  is  the  same.  We  want  them  to  have 
power,  character,  the  ability  to  use  their  faculties — spir- 
itual, mental  and  physical — to  the  greatest  advantage. 
This  character,  this  power,  is  something  that  fellows  from 
proper  collegiate  training.  The  man  who  has  passed 
*thru  a  college  course  is  fitted,  if  he  has  gained  that 
which  the  course  was  designed  for,  to  enter  upon  train- 
ing for  the  "special  business  of  his  life.  One  begins  to 
learn  the  intricacies  of  manufacturing,  another  the  prin- 
ciples of  banking,  and  the  lawyer,  the  minister,  the  phys- 
ician, enters  upon  the  long  course  which  is  to  give  him 
the  right  in  time  to  pursue  his  chosen  calling,  or,  per- 
haps, to  manage  his  inherited  capital.  Tho  callings  differ, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  college  girl  graduate. 

I  have  before  me  a  record  of  the  women  who  have 
studied  at  Radcliffe  college.  They  are  of  many  different 
callings.  They  are  not  sdl  teachers,  nor  is  a  majority  of 
them  in  that  category.  They  are  not  all  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, tho  a  great  many  are  in  that  class.  One  of  them 
came  to  me  on  commencement  day,  and  told  me  of  her 
marriage  a  few  years  ago,  and  she  added,  "  But  that  is 
not  the  best  of  it,  I  have  three  boys  "  She  is  a  sample 
among  many  that  I  might  mention  of  graduates  of  Rad- 
cliffe who  have  gone  from  the  commencement  platform 
to  the  marriage  altar,  who  are  mothers  of  boys  and  girls, 
and  who  can  train  their  children  all  the  better  for  the 
college  education  which  has  given  them  power  to  master 
their  own  faculties.  Doubtless  every  college  can  furnish 
a  similar  record. 

Suppose,  however,  for  a  moment,  that  the  design  of 
the  college  education  were  to  train  men  and  women  for 
special  careers  in  life,  how  should  the  work  be  done  ? 
The  college  world  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  a 
constant  effort  to  discover  the  best  curriculum,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  making  rapid  progress  in  the  search.  No 
living  man  can  tell  us  what  is  the  best  course  of  study 
for  men,  and  until  that  is  settled  who  can  tell  us  what 
is  best  for  women  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  sex  in  mind, 
but  who  is  so  hardy  as  to  assert  dogmatically  that  there 
is  none  ?  Suppose  that  sex  characteristics  were  to  be 
discovered  in  mind,  then,  perhaps,  we  should  be  able  to 
determine  with  some  approach  to  definiteness  what  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  in  differentiating  the  mental  training 
of  the  boy  and  the  girl. 

For  the  present  we  seem  to  have  but  one  course  open. 
If  we  do  not  know  the  best  training  for  men  nor  the  best 


for  women,  we  can  only  give  our  girls  what  has  been 
found  to  fit  boys  most  advantageously  for  the  work  that 
demands  the  most  of  their  faculties  and  that  best  estab- 
lishes character.  Few  points  in  education  are  settled  by 
dogmatism ;  in  fact  there  is  no  place  for  dogmatism 
there.  We  can  only  reason  and  experiment.  It  seems 
plain  to  me,  for  one,  that  women  should  have  the  best 
opportunities  that  can  be  given  them  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds.  They  should  have  the  same  freedom 
that  a  man  has  in  the  selection  of  the  courses  that  they 
should  pursue.  In  fact,  do  not  the  highest  interests  of 
the  state  demand  this  ?  It  is  the  mothers  who  give  their 
first  impulses  to  our  boys  as  well  as  to  our  girls.  Women 
who  are  the  most  thoroly  educated  can  do  this  the  best. 

During  the  past  week  there  has  been  brought  to  my 
table  a  thoroly  scientific  volume,  written  by  a  man  who 
has  for  years  been  a  masterful  member  of  the  teaching 
force  of  Harvard  university,  and  by  his  wife,  a  graduate 
of  Radcliffe  college,  once  instructor  in  another  university. 
We  cannot  tell  how  the  work  has  been  divided,  but  it  is 
hardly  to  be  believed  that  the  man  would  claim  a  higher 
share  in  it  than  the  woman.  The  man  is  a  father  and 
the  woman  is  a  mother.  While  they  have  pursued  their 
very  advanced  studies  in  science  they  have  cared  for  their 
family,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  the  family  has  been 
poorly  managed.  If  it  has  been,  it  differs  from  the  other 
families  that  have  grown  up  around  the  graduates  of 
Radcliffe  and  Harvard.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  Arthur  Oilman. 

Clawbridgey  Mass. 

The  "Growing  Pains"  Error. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  during  periods  of  maximal 
growth,  children  often  complain  of  curious  pains  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  bodies.  The  term  "  growing  pains  " 
has  become  popularly  accepted  for  these  ailments,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  they  are  not  infrequently  accompanied  by 
"  growing  fever,"  whenever  the  child's  growth  becomes 
too  violently  rapid.  But  simple  as  these  processes  may 
seem  to  be  to  the  superficial  observer,  they  are  quite  a 
problem  to  the  cautious  physician,  for  experience  teaches 
that  not  every  growth  of  the  bony  framework  is  accom- 
panied by  pains,  and  that  painful  growth  is  really  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  What  happens  in  these  exceptional 
cases  is  often  very  surprising. 

Here  is  an  instance  :  The  French  surgeon  BouiUy  re- 
ports on  the  case  of  a  fourteen  year  old  boy  who  up  to 
this  age  had  been  unusually  small  of  stature.  One  day 
he  was  seized  with  violent  pains  which,  beginning  at  the 
joint  of  the  foot,  gradually  affected  aU  the  other  joints 
of  the  body  and  l^came  so  intense  that  the  patient  was 
confined  to  his  bed.  All  other  symptoms  of  disease  were 
absent.  Six  months  later  the  boy  had  gained  four  inches 
in  height,  while  the  normal  rate  of  growth  at  this  age 
would  have  been  only  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  h^ 
inches.  In  another  case,  where  the  patient  was  also 
feverish,  there  was  observed  an  increase  in  height  of 
three  inches  within  six  weeks.  Parents  were  astonished 
to  find  that  their  children  after  a  prolonged  attack  of 
"growing  fever,'*  during  which  the  patients  could  not 
leave  their  beds,  could  no  more  get  into  their  clothes. 
Whenever,  therefore,  parents  are  satisfied  that  the  ail- 
ment may  be  considered  as  "growing  pains"  or  "grow- 
ing fever,"  they  dismiss  all  anxiety  and  regard  the  phe- 
nomenon as  normal  and  devoid  of  danger. 

A  majority  of  physicians,  however,  did  not  agree  with 
this  commonly  held  view,  and  entertained  the  suspicion 
that  behind  these  phenomena  which  appear  so  simple  to 
the  uninitiated  there  must  be  some  abnormal  develop- 
ments whose  nature  and  cause  were  still  unknown. 
They  succeeded  in  proving  that  in  certain  diseases  which 
are  accompanied  by  fever,  as  for  instance  in  acute  rheu- 
matism of  the  joints,  there  is  observable  an  extraordinary 
rate  of  growth  in  the  children,  and  that  especially  in 
cases  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  marrow,  the  affected 
bones,  as,  e.  g.,  the  bones  of  the  thigh  grow  very  rapidly. 
Young  people  are  especially  apt  to  be  affected  in  this 
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way,  and  the  physicians  often  remarked  that  specific  dis- 
orders and  maladies  of  the  bones  and  joints  were  the 
final  result  of  '^growing  pains.'' 

Dr.  Karewski  has  published  a  study  of  these  phe- 
nomena in  the  Berliner  Klinik,  where  he  sums  up  his 
main  results  in  these  words  :  **The  children  are  aflfected 
with  pains  and  fever,  not  because  they  grow  too  fast, 
but  they  grow  too  fast  because  they  are  ill.  And  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  experience  unpleasant  surprises,  you  should 
concdder  all  efymptoms  which  may  indicate  an  s^ection  of 
the  bones  and  joints  in  the  child  as  particularly  serious,  lest 
'growing  pains'  and  'growing  fevers'  reveal  themselves 
too  late  as  the  first  signs  of  processes  of  ulceration." 

The  carelessness  which  parents  display  in  regard  to 
these  symptoms  is  therefore  fraught  with  great  danger. 
It  is  true  enough  that  children  with  strong  vitality  may 
"outgrow"  their  growing  pains  and  be  apparently  all 
right  ever  after.  Yet  there  may  be  lingering  after- 
effects which  cannot  be  easily  traced.  And  it  is  best  to 
be  careful  so  as  to  avoid  possible  disorders  of  more 
serious  character.  Children  ought  to  be  granted  rest 
and  relief  from  ordinary  tasks  at  these  times.  For  the 
pains  are  not  normal  symptoms  of  healthy  growth,  but 
rather  indicate  that  in  the  growing  body  there  is  some 
abnormal  development,  the  cause  of  which  ought  to  be 
discovered  so  that  its  progress  ^e  checked. 

Maximiuan  p.  E.  Geoszmann,  Pd,  D. 

Ckmeniaa  Grove^  Via. 

The  School  Journal  is  glad  to  print  this  very  suggestive 
letter  by  Dr.  Grossmann,  who  has  given  many  years  ot  study  and 
thought  to  the  bearing  which  physiological  conditions  and  laws 
have  upon  education.  He  has  made  valuable  investigations  into 
the  pathology  of  education  and  is  at  present  conducting  a  school 
for  abnormal  and  ansemic  children.—EDiTOR. 


The  Teacher's  Reward. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  of  the  readers  of  The  School 
Journal  give  their  experience  with  respect  to  the  satisf  ac^ 
tion  they  derive  from  teaching.  I  am  now  41  years  old  and 
have  taught  just  21  years,  and  I  think  I  can  say  all  of 
those  years  have  been  very  happy  ones,  because  I  can  see 
I  am  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  At  the  end  of  every 
year  I  look  back  over  numerous  cases  where  I  have  done 
special  good.  I  do  not  think  I  should  continue  in  teach- 
ing if  I  did  not  feel  I  was  doing  good.  I  think  that  is 
the  true  reward  for  the  teacher.  G.  P.  L. 


Do  Pupils  Overwork? 

I  noticed  your  desire  that  each  subscriber  to  The 
School  Journal  should  send  a  letter  to  you,so  I  thought 
I  would  write  to  you  on  a  question  which  is  not  always 
fairly  treated. 

Our  educational  system  is  almost  invariably  blamed  for 
the  defective  physical  condition  of  the  rising  generation. 
A  doctor  speaking  before  a  certain  teachers'  convention 
said  that  on  account  of  the  over-burdened  curriculum  of 
our  public  schools,  tHe  amount  of  home  lessons  given, 
the  anxiety  created  in  the  children  to  secure  a  good 
standing  in  their  classes,  etc.,  the  pupils  of  to-day  are 
stunted,  nervous,  near-sighted,  pale-faced  little  men  and 
vxmven. 

Many  times  we  hear  a  parent  remark,  ''  Mary  has  been 
so  over-worked  at  school  that  her  system  is  all  run  down. 

Now  I  will  not  deny  that  in  all  this  there  may  be  truth, 
but  I  do  maintain  that  our  educational  system  is  not 
wholly  at  fault.  Let  us  grant  that  in  tpme  eases  our 
pupils  are  overstrained  by  school  studies. 

Our  social  system  is  much  to  be  blanied.  Mary  may 
expend  more  energy  on  pleasure  than  she  does  on  study. 
I  have  in  mind  a  certain  student  of  a  collegiate  institute 
who  spent,  on  an  average,  four  nights  a  week  at  a  skating 
rink  during  the  winter.  Her  work  of  course  fell  behind. 
Upon  her  arrival  at  home  about  10  SO  P.  M.,  she  hurriedly 
prepared  the  most  pressing  of  her  school  work.  Then  it 
was  said  that  she  had  to  remain  up  until  11  or  1  o'clock, 
to  prepare  her  lessons.  Nothing  was  said  about  the 
rink.  Now  I  would  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  disparage 
healthful  exercise,  but  was  the  educational  system  wholly 


to  blame  for  the  weak  and  nervous  condition  of  this  stu- 
dent? 

A  child  is  taken  in  the  evening  to  enjoy  exciting  pleas- 
ures, is  kept  up  late,  is  fed  with  harmful  and  innutritioue 
food,  is  not  suitably  dressed  for  the  weather,  is  kept  in 
badly  ventilated  rooms,  but  when  his  system  runs  down» 
none  of  these  things  are  thought  of;  instead,  the  blame  is 
laid  on  the  educational  system. 

Again,  do  we  consider  how  many  children  are  suffering 
from  errors  of  their  parents?  A  child  may  have  inherited 
a  weak  constitution  incapable  of  any  strain,  and  even  a 
common  public  school  course  is  far  too  much  for  him.  He 
breaks  down  under  it,  and  the  blame  is  laid  on  the  school 
again,  while  it  is  not  remembered  that  the  real  fault  is  in 
the  child's  ancestors.  My  heart  often  aches  for  the  poor 
children  who  are  forced  by  the  laws  of  mature  to  carry 
burdens  placed  upon  them  by  their  parents ;  burdens  of 
which  they  may  perhaps  never  be  rid. 

This  subject  might  be  enlarged  upon  to  a  great  extent, 
but  I  have  simply  tried  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  educational  system  does  not  deserve  all  the  blame  laid 
upon  it  by  people  who  do  not  consider  every  side  of  the 
question.  Sarah  Lawrence. 

Ontario.  

Parents'  Associations. 

By  referring  to  The  Journal  of  several  months  ago 
you  will  find  an  article  on  the  first  page  entitled*,  "The 
300,000."  I  read  it  with  interest  then  and  continued  to 
do  so  thru  the  summer,  my  interest  increasing  with  each 
reading.  At  the  close  of  my  summer  term  I  prepared  a 
program  and  invited  the  citizens  of  my  district  to  attend. 
I  also  invited  several  teachers  from  adjoining  districts. 
I  had  previously  told  several  of  them  of  my  plans  and 
asked  their  co-operation. 

When  the  time  arrived  we  rendered  our  program  to  a 
goodly  number  of  visitors,  after  which  we  had  a  short 
recess.  I  then  read  the  article  referred  to,  commenting 
upon  the  helpfulness  of  such  an  organization,  and  urging 
the  need  of  such  a  club  to  stimulate  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  vicinity*-  Two  other  teachers  spoke  in  its 
favor.  We  then  elected  a  temporary  chairman  and  sec- 
retary, and  proceeded  to  .elect  a  permanent  chairman 
and  secretary.  A  committee,  of  three  wa3  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  directors  gave 
their  consent  to  our  holding  the  first  meeting  in  the 
school-house.  The  chairman  appointed  a  committee  of 
two  to  arrange  the  program  and  date  of  the  first  meet- 
ing. 

Our  program  was  as  follows : 

1 — Object  and  aims  of  the  club. 

2 — How  does  the  work  of  our  country  schools  compare 
in  efficiency  with  that  of  the  town  or  city  schools  ?  L.  M. 
Gross,  county  superintendent. 

3 — How  can  we  raise  the  standard  of  our  country 
schools  ? 

4 — What  can  the  teacher  do  in  raising  this  standard  ? 

5 — What  can  the  parent  do  ? 

6 — What  can  the  school  board  do  ? 

Our  first  meeting  we  were  delighted  with,  and  we  hope 
for  much  good  work  to  be  done.  The  number  present 
ought  to  have  been  greater,  but  all  things  being  consid- 
ered the  attendance  was  good.  Our  county  superintendent 
has  taken  hold  of  the  work.  He  rendered  us  valuable 
service  at  the- first  meeting  and  promises  us  still  better, 
for  he  says  he  will  persuade  the  state  superintendent  to 
address  us  in  a  few  months. 

Our  territory  is  a  township  and  vicinity.  We  wanted 
it  large  enough  so  all,  who  so  desired,  might  attend.  The 
best  of  it  is  that  this  club  is  started  where  educational 
interest  is,  except  in  one  or  two  districts,  at  a  very  low 
ebb. 

Our  county  superintendent  says  he  has  urged  other 
townships  to  organize  since  learning  of  our  club. 

For  ms^ng  every  teacher  want  to  do  the  best  possible 
for  herself  and  the  school,  I  think  The  Journal  cannot 
be  excelled.  Nelt.ie  M.  Davidson. 

Sycamore,  III, 
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Vhc  educational  Outlooh, 

Indian  Education  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory.   I. 

By  Blanche  B.  Littlb. 

Cloae  observation  shows  that  Indian  students  have  good 
natural  capacities,  and,  as  a  rule,  bright,  clear  minds,  and 
excellent  memories.  They  have  earnest  purpose,  but  are 
fickle  as  to  the  means  of  pursuing  it.  They  have  a  strong 
sense  of  truth  and  honesty.  They  appreciate  fair  and 
resent  ill  treatment,  yet  show  no  marked  signs  of  a  re- 
vengeful spirit.  They  are  apt  at  the  trades,  but  lack  in 
perseverance  and  endurance. 

It  is  truly  ridiculous  the  way  the  school  children  were 
named  in  years  past.  It  was  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  teachers  and  other  employes.  The  names  range 
from  Julius  C»sar,  Dante,  and  Petrarch,  down  to  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  Theodore  Tilton,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
and  U.  S.  Grant.  But  more  recently  an  earnest  effort  has 
been  made  to  abolish  the  practice  of  inflicting  «t^A  names 
on  helpless  Indians.  For  instance,  a  new  pupil  comes  to 
school.  His  father's  name  is  asked.  It  proves  to  be 
Coo-rux-ta-he-jas ;  that  in  English  means  The  Coming 
Bear,"  so  the  English  of  the  father's  Indian  name  is 
chosen,  and  the  surname  of  the  boy  will  be  Bear.  James 
is  the  given  name  selected,  so  he  goes  on  the  records  as 
James  Bear — in  place  of  some  outlandish  name  that  he 
will  utterly  detest  in  after  years. 

Some  very  interesting  stories  are  told  about  the  Indian 
school  children.  A  young  fawn  was  brought  to  a  board- 
ing school  to  be  kept  as  a  pet.  Tom  came  into  the  room, 
looked  gravely  at  the  fawn,  and  evidently  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  many  precepts  given  to  him  remarked,  *  Well  I 
I  know  what  is  before  you  ;  you  will  have  to  grow  up  to 
be  a  man  and  get  an  education.'' 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  no  matter  how  thoroly  an 
Indian  may  understand  English,  unless  he  knows  you 
know  that  fact  you  wiU  not  be  able  to  get  any  reply  to 
remarks  addressed  him  ;  he  will  keep  the  most  stoical  si- 
lence. But  let  any  one  be  near  who  knows  he  understands 
English,  and  let  them  say,  "Why  don't  you  answer?"  he 
will  probably  laugh  and  go  to  talking.  The  following  in- 
cident shows  one  Indian  proved  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
as  he  evidently  thought  the  opportunity  too  good  to  let 
slip.  A  Boston  girl  was  witnessing  a  sham  battle  out  in 
this  section,  thought  she  would  try  to  talk  to  a  young 
Indian  brave  sitting  next  to  her,  "  Heap  much  fight,"  she 
said.  He  smiled  a  stoical  smile,  drew  his  blanket  closer 
about  him  and  said,  "Yes  ;  this  is  indeed  a  great  expo- 
sition and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  our  portion  of  the  en- 
tertainment is  by  no  means  the  least  attraction  here. 
May  I  ask  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing?  "  The 
"dear  girl  from  Boston"  was  thunderstruck.  She 
blushed  a  rosy  red — (yes,  Boston  girls  can  blush).  She 
was  not  aware  that,  in  spite  of  blanket,  cow-boy  hat,  and 
moccasins,  she  had  been  addressing  an  Indian  who  had 
graduated  from  a  government  Indian  school. 

The  Indian  school  boys  write  compositions  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  productions  of  white  boys  of 
similar  age.  They  certainly  have  an  original  way  of  ex- 
pressing their  thoughts.  The  following  is  what  one  of 
the  boys  has  written  in  his  Bible  :  "This  book  is  good 
to  read  on  Sunday.    His  name  is  Holy  Bible." 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by  Little  Warrior 
Frank  Meh-hee,  a  full-blooded  Indian  at  the  close  of  a 
government  school.  The  address  was  entitled,  "The 
Comparison  of  the  Old  Times  and  the  Present."  The  ad- 
dress was  spoken,  but  I  give  an  exact  copy  of  his  manu- 
script which  I  believe  was  entirely  his  own  production  : 

My  agent,  superintendent  and  teachers  of  this  school,  and 
all  my  other  friends, 

My  Indian  origin  and  lack  of  school  advantages  when 
younger, 

Never  developed  in  me  the  thoughts  the  power,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  an  immortal  Webster  or  Clay, 

But  I  can  see  that  we  are  passing  from  the  strength  of  num- 
bers, and  savagery  to  higher  ranks,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
senses  to  us, 


V  1'  ".'^  »»n5i»i  3cV.i3!;i3a,  we  see  with  our  eyes, 
hear  with  our  ears. 

And  we  obtain  knowledge  as  different  from  the  faith  of  our 
ancestry,  as  yours  is  from  ours  to-night. 

This  grew  out  of  our  contact  with  you,  who  are  so  much 
more  advanced  in  the  art  and  sciences,  and  cultured  in  refine- 
ment of  thought  and  expression. 

These  are  Uie  attributes  of  your  power  over  us. 

And  as  the  snow  melts  under  the  sun  of  spring  time,  so 
does  the  Indian  of  long  ago  disappear  before  the  advancing 
hordes  of  civilization. 

Your  advancement  in  all  that  is  grand  and  sublime  is  a  feat- 
ure fixed  in  your  course  thru  time. 

While  our  extermination  as  Indians,  the  absorption  of  a 
weaker  by  a  stronger  race,  is  unchanged 

And  with  each  succeeding  year  an  increase  of  speed  hastens 
us  to  the  tomb  of  a  soon  to  be  forgotten  race, 

These  are  solemn  roflections  for  me, 

But  the  inevitable  cannot  be  changed. 

These  tiny  hands  and  little  hearts  of  the  children  of  my  peo- 
ple who  are  now  before  me,  are  no  longer  learning  war  from 
those  who  have  gloried  in  blood  and  scalps,  but  are  now  sitting 
in  the  current  that  is  fast  taking  them  from  the  shores  of 
rudeness  and  barbarity,  soon  to  be  lost  in  the  great  sea  of 
human  knowledge, 

It  is  right ;  it  is  best,  And  the  further  they  are  from  camp 
and  from  the  buffalo  ground,  the  better  it  is  for  them, 

I  would  not  have  them  stop  on  the  way  but  wish  to  encourage 
every  child  under  the  sound  of  my  voice  to  press  onward, 

I  can  now  see  where  I  failed  to  turn  my  opportunity  to  the 
best  account  When  young,  I  then  thought  schooling  was  hard 
and  unnecessary.  But  let  me  tell  you,  my  Indian  friends,  that 
it  has  been  but  recently  since  I  appreciated  my  little  education 
and  felt  the  need  of  more, 

An  Indian  can  have  no  experience  more  impressive  of  the 
need  of  education,  than  to  travel,  as  I  did  a  few  years  ago, 

And  mingle  with  the  best  people  of  the  largest  and  most 
popular  cities  in  the  country,  It  was  then  and  therei  that  I 
first  saw  the  needs  of  my  people. 

And  wished  that  all  of  you  young  friends  could  have  my  op- 
portunity for  seeing  the  ways  of  a  great  people.  Press  for- 
ward I  Press  onward !  Children  do  not  be  discouraged,  and 
before  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  you  will  appreciate  my  advice  as 
you  cannot  now.  And  to  you  superintendent,  and  in  fact  all 
^the  employees  that  are  in  the  school,  permit  me  to  express  my 
'pleasure  and  gratitude  for  your  efforts  to  advance  these  chil- 
dren. We  have  had  good  teachers  before.  Those  whom  we 
loved  as  such,  but  in  no  instance  have  I  felt  so  highly  pleased 
and  hopeful  for  the  future  of  my  nation,  as  when  witnessing 
these  few  evenings  exercises  by  these  children,  as  taught  them 
by  Christian  persons,  those  who  acknowledge  their  humanity 
and  love  their  souls, 

And  I  would  beg  of  you  the  continued  exercises  of  patience 
with  these  children. 

Their  scope  of  mind  will  nof^  compare  with  yours  ;  they  can- 
not reason  from  cause  to  effect  as  you  can, 

And  they  sometimes  become  impatient  when  in  the  discharge 
of  duty,  >: 

Continue  to  bring  to  your  assistance  the  patience  and  courage 
I  have  seen  you  manifest  in  your  tiresome  task,  and  tho  I,  an 
Indian,  tell  you  so,  the  Great  Spirit,  one  whom  the  Indian 
have  confidence  in,  will  reward  you  for  your  labor,  if  not  in 
this  world,  in  the  world  to  come. 

Amendments  to  the  N.  E.  A.  Constitution. 

Two  amendments  to  the  constitution  were  passed  at 
the  recent  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  They  make  no, 
essential  changes  but  were  simply  intended  to  remove 
obscurity  of  language  on  the  points  in  question. 

In  Article  III,  Section  3,  there  is  added  to  the  first 
paragraph  the  following : 

Active  members  only  have  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  oflSce 
in  the  general  association  or  in  the  several  departments. 

In  the  second  paragraph  the  second  sentence  is 
amended  to  read : 

The  annual  (active)  membership  fee  shall  be  payable  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  convention  or  by  remittance  to  the  secretary 
before  September  ist  of  each  year.  Any  active  member  may 
discontinue  membership  by  giving  written  notiee  to  the  secre- 
tary before  September  ist  and  may  restore  the  same  only  on 
payment  of  the  enrollment  fee  and  the  annual  dues  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

The  latter  amendment  will  make  clear  the  provision 
that  active  (permanent)  membership  is  to  be  regarded  as 
continuing  unless  written  notice  to  the  contrary  is  sent 
to  the  secretary  before  September  1st  of  the  year  for 
which  it  is  desired  that  discontinuance  should  apply. 
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Exhibition  of  Indians'  Handiwork. 

Washington,  D.C— The  finest  general  exhibition  of  Indian 
school  work  ever  made  has  been  displayed  to  the  public  re- 
cently in  a  room  of  the  old  p«st-office  department  buildiag  in 
this  city.  The  exhibit  was  brought  liere  from  Charleston  where 
it  was  on  view  for  the  N.  £.  A.  convention.  It  consisted  of 
drawings,  paintings,  fancy  work  of  all  kinds,  plain  sewing, 
patching,  and  work  in  wood  and  iron.  Miss  Estelle  Reel, 
superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  was  in  charge,  assisted  by 
Miss  Watson,  of  Fort  Lewis,  Col.,  and  Miss  Blanchard,  of 
Crow  Creek,  S.  D. 

The  drawings  were  especially  fine.  The  Indian  excels  in 
this  line  of  work,  for  he  takes*  naturally  to  it,  and  the  results 
attained  by  very  young  children  are  said  to  compare  favorably 
with  similar  work  bv  white  pupils  much  older. 

An  assortment  of  fine  modern  needle  point  lace,  made  by 
the  Indians  of  Leech  Lake,  Minn.,  was  greatly  admired.  The 
income  derived  from  its  sale  and  also  from  that  of  the  embroid- 
ery and  drawn  work  done  by  these  pupils  is  considerable. 

The  Indians  are  taught  to  make  their  own  dfesses,  suits  of 
clothes,  and  other  wearmg  apparel.  In  the  exhibit  were  neatly 
made  calico  and  eingham  dresses,  elaborate  white  dresses, 
woolen  garments,  bonnets,  aprons,  and  girls'  uniforms.  Suits 
of  clothes,  cut.  fitted,  sewed,  and. pressed  by  youths  of  fifteen, 
show  the  practical  trend  of  the  teaching  in  the  Indian  schools. 

INDIANS  EXCEL  IN  METAL  WORK. 

There  was  a  great  variety  of  forg^  work,  such  as  hammers, 
anvils,  farm  implements,  churns,  and  other  useful  articles. 
The  Indian  school  at  Fort  Lewis,  Col.,  sent  a  collection  of  this 
character  that  attracted  much  attention.  It  contained  668 
pieces^  one-half  of  which  were  made  by  John  R.Hughes,  black- 
smith and  wheelwright  at  the  school,  as  patterns  for  the  bo^/s 
detailed  to  work  under  him.  The  other  articles  were  fashioned 
by  three  bovs  who  were  in  the  shop  onlv  eight  months,  and 
they  showed  remarkable  proficiencv.  A  large  iron  gate  orna- 
mented .  with  brass  was  made  by  these  boys,  all  of  the  brass 
used  being  taken  from  old  lamps  and  valves.  Many  of  the  ar- 
ticles were  provided  with  bone  handles,  and  much  credit  is  due 
the  Indian  boys  for  their  ingenuity  in  taking  old  cowhorns, 
polishing  them  and  fitting  them  to  the  various  implements. 
Several  pairs  of  shoes  of  the  latest  cut  formed  a  part  of  this 
interesting  display. 

EVERY  INDIAN  SCHOOL  REPRESENTED. 

Every  Indian  school  in  the  country  was  represented.  The 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  school,  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  sent 
many  fine  specimens  of  work.  The  class-room  materials  and 
the  drawings  were  exceptionally  good  as  was  the  exhibit  of 
objects  in  wood. 

Haskell  institute,  Kansas,  has  a  commercial  department  con- 
nected with  its  school,  and  the  specimens  of  bookkeeping, 
shorthand,  and  typewriting  displayed  were  faultless. 

The  odd  names  attached  to  the  work  were  read  with  interest. 
Among  the  many  noticed  were:  Windv  Little  John,  Agnes- 
Sees-the-Ground,  Johnson  Yellow  Thunder,  Josie  Tnree 
Thighs,  Antime-Run-After-the-Smoke,  Peter-Knows-the- Coun- 
try, Starry-Sun-Chief,  and  Chalina  Big  Goose. 

Mrs.  Booker  Washington's  Work. 

The  wife  of  the  principal  of  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
institute  in  Alabama,  Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington,  is  an  inde- 
fatigable worker.  She  directs  the  industrial  traininig  of  the 
four  hundred  young  women  students  at  the  institute,  deciding 
where  each  shall  be  employed  and  keeping  a  careful  oversight 
upon  the  work  which  they  do. 

Besides  tbis  she  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  papers  and  mag- 
azines and  is  a  practiced  public  speaker.  One  of  two  recently 
printed  articles  by  her  describes  now  she  established  a  planta- 
tion school  several  miles  from  Tuskegee,  the  other  gave  an  ac- 
count of  teaching  the  process  of  fruit-canning  to  the  students 
at  the  school  who  remain  there  thru  the  long  summer  vacation. 

Mrs.  Washington  has  traveled  widely  over  the  South  with 
her  husband,  speaking  to  the  colored  pt^ople  in  cities.  Her 
talks  are  practical  and  appeal  directly  to  her  audiences. 
Among  the  wives  of  the  negro  farmers  around  Tuskegee  she 
takes  an  active  interest  and  thru  her  efforts  their  social  condi- 
tion has  been  largely  improved.  She  teaches  the  women  how 
to  make  their  one-room  cabin  homes  attractive  and  wholesome, 
and  fl[ives  lessons  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  housekeeping. 

A  free  library  has  been  established  at  Tuskegee  town  by 
Mrs.  Washington,  and  is  maintained  by  her  exertions.  She 
has  also  done  much  missionary  work  among  the  negro  families 
on  the  plantations  in  the  country  which  surrounds  Tuskegee.  . 

An  Accommodatins  Throat. 

The  New  York  Tribune  gives  this  dilicious  "excuse" 
written  by  a  mother  whose  daughter  had  been  absent  two 
weeks: 

"  I^uisa  was  absent  Monday,  please  excuse  her.  Louisa  was 
absent  Toosday,  she  had  a  sore  throat.  Louisa  was  absent 
wensday,  she  had  a  sore  throte.  Louisa  was  absent  thurs- 
day,  she  bad  a  sore  throte.  Louisa  was  absent  friday,  she 
had  a  sore  throte.    Read  this  over  again  for  the  next  week." 


Superintendent  Van  Sickle's  Salary  Held  Up. 

Baltimore,  Mo.— The  clouds  that  have  been  hanging  over 
the  appointment  of  Supt.  James  H.  Van  Sickle  as  superintend- 
ent ot  the  Baltimore  schools  have  grown  darker.  What  the  ulti- 
mate result  will  be  cannot  be  foretold.  The  School  Journal 
explained  at  the  time  that  the  appointment  would  be  contested 
on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Van  Sickle  s  ineligibility,  the  law  requir- 
ing a  candidate  for  a  municipal  office  to  be  a  resident  of  Mary 
land  and  a  registered  voter  of  Baltimore.  The  legal  contest 
has  now  begun.  A  citizen  who  believes  that  the  law  must  be 
obeyed,  no  matter  what  the  consecjuences  may  be,  has  applied 
for  a  court  injunction  to  restrain  city  officials  nrom  paying  Supt. 
Van  Sickle  the  salary  for  July  and  August,  amounting  to 
I666.67. 

The  contest  will  turn  about  the  phrase  '*  municipal  officials." 
The  law  is  explicit,  and  the  city  solicitor,  ex-Governor  Whyte, 
the  city's  chief  legal  adviser,  had  warned  the  board  of  educa- 
tion by  giving  an  opinion  holding  that  the  superintendent  was 
a  city  official  and  as  such  must  be  a  registered  voter.  The 
question  would  have  to  be  adjudicated  by  the  courts  sooner  or 
later  anvway  and  so  everybody  is  satisfied  with«the  injunction. 
The  scnool  board  is  supplied  with  able  counsel  and  expects 
to  win,  tho  it  admits  that  Supt.  Van  Sickle  was  a  resident  and 
voter  of  Denver,  Colorado,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 

The  citizen  who  has  applied  for  the  injunction,  gives  these 
reasons  for  his  action : 

*'  I  have  acted  purelv  from  pubkc-spirited  motives,  and  I 
have  considered  it  my  duty  not  to  stand  by  and  tamely  submit 
to  see  the  law  overridden.  I  base  my  case  on  the  opinion  of 
ex-Governor  Whyte,  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  lawyer  of  his 
ability  and  standing  could  be  in  error. 

**  Tne  action  of  the  school  board  in  this  matter  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  about  a  disregard  for  all  law,  be  it  statute  or  common, 
and  naturally  has  a  demoralizing  tendency  on  a  city  like  Balti- 
more, where  a  general  disregard  for  law  is  already  very  com- 
mon. There  is  too  much  of  this  '  go  as  you  please  '  way  here. 
The  judges  on  the  bench  when  they  are  about  to  decide  cases 
nearly  always  consider  what  is  *  expedient*  and  not  what  is  the 
law.    The  people  are  beginning  to  think  the  same  way  too. 

**  Nevertheless  I  feel  that  1  nave  done  my  part  in  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  the  law  from  being  overridden,  tho  it  may  prove  a 
thankless  task." 

Library  Consolidation  in  New  York. 

It  is  announced  that  the  most  important  of  the  free  circulat- 
ing public  libraries  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  will  soon  be  consolidated  with  the  New  York  public 
library,  for  which  a  great  building  is  being  constructed  at  Fifth 
avenue  and  Forty-second  street. 

The  scheme  has  progressed  so  far  that  its  promoters  expect 
it  will  be  accomplished  by  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are  13 
library  corporations  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  They  circu- 
lated last  year  3.000,000  volumes.  The  more  important  of 
them  receive  a  subsidy  from  the  city  under  a  statute  which 
permits  the  payment  of  10  cents  yearly  for  each  volume  circu- 
lated. This  year  the  appropriation  has  been  reduced  to  5  cents 
per  volume.  Approval  has  been  given  by  the  city  authorities 
to  the  consolidation  scheme. 

Dr.  Harper's  Thirty  Cent  Diet. 

A  young  woman  has  found  that  there  are  students  at  Chicago 
university  who  manage  to  get  along  on  I300  a  year.  This  is 
an  example  of  the  bills  of  fare  of  two  students  —cost,  30  cents 
a  day: 

Breakfast — fried  commeal  mush,  with  syrup,  baked  potatoes. 
Dinner— Potato  soup,  baked  liver,  boiled  rice  with  cheese, 
bread.  Supper— Scalloped  beef  with  hominy,  bread  and  butter, 
stewed  prunes. 

President  Harper's  interest  in  the  investigation  into  the  cost 
of  living  gave  the  yellow  journalists  the  hook  on  which  to  hang 
the  story  that  he  was  thinking  of  trying  the  experiment  of  30 
cents  per  diem  himself. 

Noted  Enslish  Physiolosist  in  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco,  Gal.— Sir  Michael  Foster,  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  (England)  and 
member  of  parliament  for  the  University  of  London,  is  in  this 
city  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  physiology 
at  the  Cooper  Medical  college.  He  is  known  chiefly  in  the 
world  of  science  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country  for  his 
text-book  on  physiology  which  is  widely  used. 

School  for  the  Training  of  Firemen. 

Baltimore,  Md.— Chief  Engineer  McAfee  is  planning  to 
establish  a  school  of  instruction  for  members  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment. Two  officers  are  to  be  sent  on  to  the  New  York  scnool 
to  take  a  course  of  instructions  there,  so  that  they  will  be  qual- 
ified to  act  as  teachers  in  the  Baltimore  school.  A  false  frame 
structure  will  be  constructed  to  represent  the  side  of  a  house. 
On  this  the  men  will  be  taught  ladder  work.  Practical  lessons 
in  handling  ladders,  hose,  and  fire  apparatus ;  how  to  improvise 
safety  ladders ;  shoot  a  life-line ;  close  up  gas-pipes ;  cut  thru 
thick  walls,  steel  walls,  window  shutters,  etc.,  will  be  given. 
When  the  school  is  opened  every  man  in  the  department  will 
be  required  to  take  the  course,  so  that  there  shall  be  but  one 
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system  of  handling  fires.  New  men  must  graduate  from  the 
school  before  becoming  regular  firemen.  The  money  necessary 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  plan  ¥rill  be  less  than  $4,000. 

Cuban  Traiirins  SchooL 

A  certificate  of  incorporation  for  the  establishment  of  a 
"Cuban  Home  and  Training  School  of  New  York"  was  re- 
cently filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  Kings  County. 
The  promoters  of  the  institution  have  In  view  the  care  and  edu- 
tion  of  Cuban  children,  as  well  as  their  preparation  for  Chris- 
tian  missionary  work  and  the  industrial  trades. 

For  State  Superintendent. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— Mr.  Charles  A.  Greathouse,  principal 
of  the  largest  ward  school  in  Mt.  Vernon,  is  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Mr. 
Greathouse  has  had  wide  experience  as  a  teacher  and^  is  well 
and  favorably  known  thruout  the  state. 


New  England  News  Notes. 

Worcester,  Mass.— A  settlement  has  been  reached  with 
the  heirs  of  the  latexjonas  G.  Clark,  whereby  the  will  will  be 
allowed  without  contest.  Now  the  only  matter  left  for  the 
courts  to  pass  upom  is  the  construction  of  its  provisions,  some 
of  the  conditions  being  so  expressed  as  to  leave  the  intention 
of  the  testator  very  doubtful.  It  is  understood  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  the  money  go  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
university,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  establishment  of  an 
academic  department.  Whatever  may  be  the  wisdom  or  folly 
of  such  a  disposal  of  the  sum  directly  given  for  this  purpose, 
to  turn  the  money  into  the  general  treasury  and  use  it  for  the 
promotion  of  investigation  will  be  another  addition  to  the  long 
list  of  funds  diverted  frojn  the  purpose  of  the  donor  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  will. 

Andover,  Mass.— The  Theological  seminary  is  planning 
mspiring  study  for  genuine  students  this  coming  year,  hoping 
thereby  to  attract  larger  numbers.  The  department  of  prac- 
tical theology  will  be  filled  by  lectures  given  bv  men  in  the 
pastorate.  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  of  Providence,  will  lecture  on 
homiietics;  Dr.  Daniel  Merriman,  of  Worcester,  on  pastoral 
theology;  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Stimson,  of .  New  York,  on  church 
polity.  Mr.  Bumey  Gunnisoc  will  have  charge  of  elocution, 
so  long  under  the  care  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  W.  Churchill. 

New  Haven,  CoNN.—Mr.  Charles  Upson  Clark,  of  Yale 
university,  has  been  awarded  a  prize  of  1500  marks  for  his 
edition  of  Marcellinus  Ammianus,  a  Roman  historian  of  the 
fourth  century,  a  mark  of  honor  t>y  the  Berlin  academy,  and 
one  rarely  bestowed  upon  an  American. 

Franklin  Falls,  N.  H.— Mr.  L,  L.  Cleveland  has  been 
chosen  principal  of  the  high  school,  to  succeed  Mr.  Allen. 

Boston,  Mass. — Everett  is  to  have  a  fine  new  school-house. 
The  building  will  be  of  red  briek,  with  trimmings  of  Concord 

Sranite  and  Indiana  limestone.  The  design  is  ofthe  Doric  or- 
er.  It  is  proposed  to  have  ten  class-rooms  and  an  assembly 
hall  with  stage.  The  building  is  to  be  heated  and  ventilated 
bjr  the  so-cafied  low  pressure  gravity  system.  Open  plumbing 
will  be  used.  The  finish  is  to  be  of  North  Carolina  pine  and 
cypress. 

The  new  Wadleigh  school  building  in  Winchester  will  be  the 
first  stone  and  brick  structure  of  the  kind  which  the  town  will 
possess.    The  basement,  which  is  to  be  well  lighted,  is  so 

Elanned  that  it  can  be  used  for  some  recitations.    There  will 
e  eight  large  rooms  and  all  necessary  arrangements  for  a 
school  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  utmost  convenience. 

Beverly,  Mass.— The  school  committee  of  Beverly  has  an- 
nounced the  complete  list  of  teachers  for  the  coming  year.  Oi 
the  seventy-four  teachers  fourteen  are  new,  ten  coming  from  out 
of  the  city. 

East  Bridgewater,  Mass.— Supt.  Frank  O.  Jones,  has 
been  offered  the  principalship  of  the  Dwight  school  in  New 
Haven.  This  is  tne  largest  public  school  in  New  Haven  and 
contains  a  department  of  the  State  normal  school.  Mr.  Jones 
is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  colleg  and  of  the  State  normal 
school,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Grafton,  Mass. — The  school  committee  of  this  town  has 
elected  Mr.  Francis  A.  Smith,  as  principal  of  the  high  school. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  Colgate  university.  He  taught  last 
year  in  the  Chelsea  high  school,  besides  acting  as  principal  of 
the  evening  schools  of  that  city. 

Norwood,  Mass.— Mr.  Henry  A.  Halstead,  who  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  here  for  several  years,  has 
resigned  to  engage  in  business.  The  position  will  be  filled  by 
Mr.  A.  P.  Wagg,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Auburn,  Me., 
schools. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  t«  Mayor  Champlin,  in  which  he  expresses  his 
thanks  to  the  school  committee  and  the  police  of  Cambridge 
for  their  assistance  during  the  Cubans'  visit  here.  He  appre- 
ciated greatly  the  kindness  of  the  police  in  protecting  ana  giv- 
ing information  to  the  strangers. 


Barre,  Mass.— Hon.  Henry  Wood,  of  Boston,  has  eiven  a 
seventy  thousand  dollar  high  school  to  Barre.  Tne  building  is 
two  stories  in  height  and  has  a  well-lighted  basement  in  which 
there,  is  a  gymnasium.  The  structure,  which  is  colonial  in 
style,  was  open  to  inspection  last  Saturday,  when  it  was  for- 
mally presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  town. 

ASHFIELD,  Mass. — Sanderson  academy  recently  celebrated 
its  eightieth  anniversary  by  a  dinner  at  which  many  distin- 
guished people  were  present.  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  pre- 
sided at  the  exercises  following  the  dinner,  and  made  a  brief 
address.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  of  Brook- 
lyn, Prof.  Josiah  Rojrce,  of  Harvard,  and  Pres,  G.  Stanley 
Hsdl,  of  Clark  university. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— The  Yale  faculty  announces  that  a  gift 
of  five  thousand  dollars  has  been  made  to  the  university.  Mr. 
John  W.  Hendrie,  of  Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  is  the  donor.  He 
wishes  the  money  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  debating. 

Harvard's  Cercle  Francais. 

The  award  of  a  grand  prize  to  the  Cercle  Francaise  de  TUni- 
versite  Harvard  at  the  Paris  exhibition  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  splendid  work  done  in  French  at  Harvard.  Among  the 
Cercie's  exhibits  at  Paris  appear  photographs  of  the  French 
lecturers  brought  over  to  America  by  the  Cercle,  Rene  Doumic, 
Edouard  Rod,  Henri  de  Regnier ;  also  diplomas,  medals,  cer- 
tificates, etc.  There  are  also  posters  of  the  various  French 
performances  of  the  Cercle,  and  a  curious  and  quite  original 
collection  of  photographs  representing  the  cast  of  each  play. 
The  exhibit  drew  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  French 
literary  public,  and  the  Paris  press  referred  to  it  in  the  most 
flattering  terms — expressing  not  only  admiration  for  the  work, 
but  also  wondering  at  the  perseverance  and  ability  of  those 
who  possessed  such  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  classics 
and  French  literature. 

Boston's  New  School  of  Trades. 

Boston,  Mass.— A  school  for  the  teaching  of  trades  will  be 
opened  here  in  October.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts* Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  which  will  spend 
a  thousand  dollars  in  fitting  out  rooms  in  the  basement  ol  Me- 
•hanics  building. 

This  work  is  entirely  new  in  Boston,  for  while  the  manual 
training  schools  give  excelleat  practical  instructions  in  general 
mechanics  they.do  not  teach  a  specific  trade,  and  this  is  to  be  the 
aim  of  the  new  trade  school.  The  institution  is  modeled  largely 
after  the  New  York  trade  school,  which  Richard  T.  Auchmuty 
founded  on  a  plan  of  his  own  conception  nineteen  years  ago. 
The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Boston  school  has  visited  the 
one  in  New  York  and  conducted  long  correspondence  with  its 
general  manager. 

The  New  York  school  teaches  fourteen  trades  and  has  day 
and  evening  classes.  The  Boston  school  will  start  with  but 
three  trades  and  will  have  at  first  only  evening  classes.  The 
three  trades  are  carpentry,  masonry,  and  plumbing,  for  none  of 
which  very  expensive  equipment  is  required. 

Each  trade  is  represented  by  two  members  on  the  commit- 
tee, who  have  the  school  in  charge,  and  these  men  will  appoint 
the  first  teachers.  Some  years  ago  the  association  was  left 
|;9,ooo  by  Dr.  Shattuck,  with  the  provision  that  part  of  its  in- 
come should  be  devoted  to  teaching  boys  mechanical  trades. 
It  has  been  impossible  to  carr^  out  tnis  wish  heretofore  except 
by  helping  various  manual  training  schools,  but  now  all  the  ac- 
cumulations of  the  fund  can  be  used,  Many  prominent  people 
are  is  teres  ted  in  the  school.  * 

Helen  Keller's  Progress. 

Boston,  Mass. — A  souvenir  commemorating  the  Harvard 
final  examination  for  admission  to  RadclifEe  college  in  June, 
1899,  successtully  passed  by  Miss  Keller,  has  been  issued. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  its  contents  is  the  account  of 
her  education  which  Miss  Keller  herself  writes  to  Mr.  Hitz, 
superintendent  of  the  Volta  bureau,  at  Washington,  by  whom 
the  souvenir  is  circulated. 

The  marvelous  results  in  education  obtained  by  Miss  Keller 
show  both  brilliant  natural  gifts  and  an  inordinate  amount  of 
ambition.  Great  credit,  too,  is  due  to  those  who  have  been 
allowed  to  furnish  a  helpful  influence  from  the  beginning  o£ 
her  education. 


Nervousness  is  cured  by  making  the  blood  rich  and  pure 
with  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  It  gives  the  sweet  refreshing  sleep 
of  childhood. 
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Interesting  Items  from  Everywhere. 

Chicago,  III.— As  practical  a  charity  as  can  be  found 
around  Chicairo  is  the  Lincoln  Park  Sanitarium.  Mothers 
carrying  suffering  babies  and  leading  other  children  begin  to 
arrive  at  che  sanitarium  at  about  nine  o*clock  in  the  morning, 
and  there  these  may  remain  under  the  green  roof  until  five  at 
night  Five  hundred  hammocks  are  at  their  disposal,  and  the 
attention  of  skilled  physicians  is  theirs  thruout  the  day.  Little 
ones  too  feeble  to  endure  the  breezes  are  taken  to  the  nursery 
and  tucked  away  in  dainty  cribs. 

Before  starting  on  his  vacation  recently  Judge  Oliver  H. 
Horton,  of  Chicago,  sent  to  the  bureau  of  charities  12,000  street 
car  tickets  and  1,000  steamboat  tickets  to  be  used  in  giving 
poor  children  of  the  city  a  day's  pleasure.  This  is  truly  edu- 
cational charity. 

EvANSTON,  lLL.~-Beginning  with  the  fall  term  the  Evanston 
Township  high  school  will  have  two  sessions  a  day  this  com- 
ing year  instead  of  one.  Last  year  the  one  session  plan  was 
introduced,  but  the  high  school  board  decided  that  it  is  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  the  students  and  teachers,  and  voted  to 
discontinue  it  The  term  will  open  September  11.  As  the  new 
building  for  Newtrier  will  not  be  completed  before  January  it 
is  expected  that  the  pupils  of  that  township  will  be  sent  to  the 
Evanston  high  school. 

RocHRSTER,  N.  Y.— Mr.  Noyes  will  serve  out  his  term  as  su- 
perintendent A  decision  rendered  by  Justice  Nash  of  the  su- 
preme court,  states  tl^at  he  was  elected  for  four  years  and  that 
if  the  board  of  education  wishes  to  remove  him  from  office  it 
will  be  obliged  to  bring  definite  charges  against  him.  His 
term  ol  office  ends  July  15, 1903. 

Reading,  Pa.,  is  proud  of  its  record  of  having  erected  this 
year  five  school  buildii^  with  a  seating  capacity  of  nearly 
1500. 

The  Western  Union  college  at  Le  Mars,  Iowa,  was  destroved 
by  fire  last  week.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  ^0,000,  wnile 
the  insurance  is  only  $10,000. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.--The  Democratic  state  convention  has 
nominated  Mr.  Homer  B.  Hubbell  for  state  superintendent  of 
tnstruction  in  this  state.  Mr.  Hubbell's  home  is  at  Beaver 
i>am. 

MoRGANTOWN,  W.  Va.— A  new  institution  will  be  started 
in  this  state  which  will  be  known  as  the  Ohio  Valley  college. 
Already  the  cornerstone  of  a  fine  new  building  has  been  laid 
at  Ravenwood.  The  college  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  church  in  West  Virginia  and  its  trustees 
hope  to  make  it  the  leading  institution  of  the  state. 

Ellicott  City,  Md. — Former  examiner,  Philip  T.  Harmon, 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Lisbon. 

Memphis,  TEHN.—Mrs.  Lvde  P.  Thomas,  superintendent 
of  Shelby  countv  urges  teachers  to  attend  the  teachers*  in- 
stitute to  be  held  here  September  314.  Good  instructors  have 
been  secured  and  the  work  in  the  various  departments  will  be  in 
cbarge  of  specialists. 

Cambridge,  Md.— Prof.  T.  E.  Crenshaw  was  recently 
elected  principal  of  the  Cambridge  high  school  in  the  place  of 
Prof.  William  Nelson,  resigned.  The  liew  principal  has  taught 
in  Manchester  for  some  years.  He  was  educatea  at  Randolph- 
Macon  college,  Ashland,  Va.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1S79. 

Muscogee,  I.  T.— Supt.  J.  D.  Benedict,  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tory schools,  has,  with  the  aid  of  the  Choctaw  board  of  educa- 
tion, arranged  the  work  of  the  coming  year  among  the  schools 
of  that  tribe.  The  pupils  for  the  academies  of  the  nation  will 
be  chosen  by  various  county  judges.  The  academies  will  be 
opened  September  17,  the  neighborhood  schools  two  weeks 
earlier.  A  number  of  young  women  of  the  Choctaw  nation  will 
assist  in  the  boarding  school  work. 

Dr.  Turpin,  the  warden  of  Trinity  college,  London,  recently 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  musical  education  of  children 
does  not  begin  at  a  sufficiently  early  age.  He  thinks  that  the 
reading  of  music  quickly  and  accurately  is  most  important. 

Russell,  Kan.— Supt  E.  L.  Cowdrick»  has  accepted  the 
principalship  of  the  Quincv  school,  Lawrence,  for  the  coming 
year.  The  school  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  so  able  a 
principal. 

Kbntland,  Ind.— Miss  Minnie  B.  Ellis,  of  the  state  normal, 
class  of  '91  and  Indiana  university,  '05,  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  schools  here.  For  the  past  three  years  Miss 
Ellis  has  been  principal  of  the  Kentland  high  school  and  has 
won  a  deserved  promotion.  Mr.  E.  H.  Drake,  the  former  su. 
perintendent,  has  been  elected  to  a  similar  position  in  Attica. 

Rbdley,  Ind.— Mr.  J.  C.  Orr,  of  Albany,  Ind.,  has  been 
elected  sui>erintendent  of  schools  here.  His  work  in  Albany 
has  been  hig^Iv  successful  and  the  committee  of  that  town  re- 
leased him  with  reluctance. 

Galbsburg,  III.— Dr.  Thomas  McClelland,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Knox  college,  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  college  in 


1875.  After  studying  at  Union  theological  seminary  and  at  An 
dover,  Mass.,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  was  conferred 
upon  him  at  the  latter  school  in  1S80.  He  at  once  accepted 
a  position  In  Tabor  college,  Iowa,  where  in  1893  he  was  made 
a  doctor  of  divinity.  From  there  ne  went  to  the  presidency  ol 
Pacific  university. 

Des  Moines,  Ia.— A  new  Correspondence  School  for  in- 
struction to  teachers,  connected  with  Highland  Park  college, 
has  been  organized.  Dr.  Henry  Sabin,  ex-state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  will  have  charge. 

Baltimore,  Md.— By  the  will  of  the  late  Prof.  Shelley  the 
Woman*s  college  here  receives  a  legacy  of  $5,000  to  found  a 
scholarship.  Tnis  is  the  college's  second  bequest  within  a 
short  time,  the  other  being  one  of  $25,000  left  by  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Bennett. 

Mitchell,  Ind.— The  college  building  owned  by  Mr.  Milt 
Moore  and  occupied  hj  the  Southern  Indiana  normal  school 
was  burned  la^t  week  with  a  loss  of  $15,000.  The  act  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  vindictiveness  A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Moore 
led  a  temperance  movement  which  resulted  in  the  closing  of 
every  saloon  in  the  city.  The  rowdy  element  was  incense4 
and  the  burning  of  the  coUege  building  is  charged  to  its  sup- 
porters. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— A  booklet  containing  a  full  accomt  of  the  re- 
union of  the  State  Normal  College  Alumni  held  in  this  city 
June  14,  has  recently  come  from  the  press.  On  that  occasion 
a  bronze  tablet  commemorating  the  services  of  'the  graduates 
of  the  college  who  died  in  defence  of  their  country  was  formal- 
ly presented  to  the  state  with  appropriate  exercises. 

Fres.  Wm.  J.  Milne,  of  the  Normal  college,  gave  the  welcom- 
ing address.  The  principal  speaker  of  £e  evening  was  Mr. 
David  H.  Cochran,  who  was  president  of  the  college  from  1856 
to  1864.  In  eloquent  language  he  recalled  the  days  of  '61  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Normal  School  Company 
was  tormed,  the  work  in  which  it  took  part,  and  ^the  results 
achieved. 

Ex-Pres.  Cochran's  speech  was  followed  by  the  ode  written 
for  the  reunion  by  Jaipes  Robert  White^  of  the  ctass  of ' 93.  Mr. 
Byron  M.  Child,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  presented 
the  tablet  to  the  state  of  New  York.  Owing  to  the  aosence  of 
State  Supt.  Skinner  it  was  accepted  by  Hon.  Danforth  E.  Ains- 
worth,  deputy  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Mrs. 
Marion  Brown  Davison,  daughter  of  Major  Charles  L.  Brown, 
'46,  unveiled  the  tablet  Music  and  other  addresses  foUowed. 
President  and  Mrs.  Milne  held  a  reception  later  in  the  evening. 


Recent  Deaths. 

Chicago,  III.— Miss  Jennie  E.  Gillespie,  for  thirty-one 
years  a  teacher  in  Chicago's  public  schools,  died  August  23, 
after  an  illness  of  several  weeks.  Miss  Gillespie  was  one  of 
the  three  oldest  of  the  pioneer  teachers  in  this  city.  She  re- 
ceived her  first  certificate  in  1869,  when  but  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  since  that  time  she  has  taught  continuously. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  she  has  served  as  principal  of  the 
Foster  school.  Here  her  remarkable  ability  as  teacher  and 
manager  won  repeated  praise  from  the  members  ot  the  board 
of  education.  Forty-six  teachers  were  under  her  direction  and 
at  least  two  thousand  pupils.  The  parents  of  the  children  who 
attended  her  school  Jelt  for  Miss  Gillespie  great  love  and 
admiration. 

Rochester,  N.  H.— Mr.  F,  G.  Gethchell,  of  Colby  univer- 
sity,  class  of  '98,  has  been  engaged  as  principal  of  the  high 
school  here  at  a  salary  of  $1,200.  Mr.  Gethchell  was  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Chatham,  Mass.,  last  year. 

Hartford,  Conn.— Mr.  Adolph  Sinks,  until  recently  prin- 
cipal of  Sinks  institute  at  Chicago,  died  in  this  city  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight  years.  He  was  born  in  Bavaria  and  came  to  this 
country  in  1850.  As  an  educator  he  was  well-known  in  the 
West. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Until  a  principal  of  the  Girls*  Latin 
school  is  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  the  late  Prof.  Wm.  H. 
Shelley.  Miss  Laura  Ensign,  vice-principal,  will  be  at  the  head 
of  the  faculty.  Miss  Mary  Jeffers,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  has  been 
appointed  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Miss  Snow,  who  has 
been  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago  during  the  past 
year,  will  resume  her  work  as  instructor  in  science. 

Oakhurst,  N.  J.— The  handsome,  new  gradea  school  build- 
ing here  is  nearing  completion  and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
at  the  opening  of  school  on  the  17th  inst.  Principal  Ralph  D. 
Bush  is  on  the  ground  and  hard  at  work  on  the  preliminaries 
connected  with  his  position.  Backed  by  an  enterprising  and 
progressive  board,  the  educational  outlook  for  our  town  is  in- 
deed bright. 

Philadelphia.— William  D.  Kinsler,  who  died  recently 'at 
the  German  hospital,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia^  and  served 
as  a  member  of  the  twenty-second  section  school  board  and 
was  its  president  for  more  than  a  score  of  years. 

Supt.  David  W.  Harlan,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  died  and  was 
buried  last  week. 
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Literary  Notes. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  will  publish  a  book 
by  Howard  C.  Hillegas  called  The  Boers  in 
War,  In  it  is  given  an  admirable  charac- 
ter sketch  of  General  DeWet,  the  Boer 
warrior,  who  has  for  the  fourth  time  man- 
aged to  elude  the  British  army  columns 
sent  to  capture  him.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  many  excellent  photographs 
taken  by  the  author,  of  which  none  is  more 
interesting  than  that  of  General  DeWet 
who  is  represented  in  his  '*  fighting 
clothes.''  These  consist  of  the  same  suit 
he  wore  on  his  farm  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  lead  his  countrymen  against  the 
British  forces.  Mr.  Hill^as  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  with  DeWet's  commanders 
and  had  excellent  opportunities  for  study* 
log  the  man  and  his  methods. 

Harpet^s  Beutar  is  replete  with  inter- 
esting articles  for  women  treated  by  fav- 
orite writers  of  the  day.  Dainty  little 
poems  are  found  each  week.  The  house- 
keeper is  well  provided  for  in  the  practical 
hints  that  appear  in  every  issue. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan's  Imperial 
Democracy  is  attracting  much  atten- 
tion as  the  campaign  advances.  The 
Appleton's  have  recently  issued  another 
book  to  which  especial  attention  has  been 
directed  by  the  development  of  political 
events.  That  is  Hon.  Bird  S.  Coler's 
Municipal  Government, 


Interesting  Notes. 

Are  the  Russians  Kin  to  Chinese? 

When  Li  Hung  Chang  went  visiting  the 
Russian  royalties  they  showed  him  the 
portraits  of  the  ancient  Czars.  He  looked 
at  them  with  great  interest.  "  Those  are 
Chinamen,"  he  said.  Why  did  he  venture 
upon  this  remarkable  expression  of  opin- 
ion }  1 1  is  very  simple — there  before  hisey es 
were  the  pictured  founders  of  the  Russian 
empire,  portrayed  with  furred  and  flowing 
Tartar  robes  and  Tartar  beards.  Li 
Hung  Chang  might  have  been  inspect- 
ing the  counterfeit  presentment  of  sundry 
Chinese  mandarins  of  the  oldest  and 
purest  stock,  arrayed  in  their  winter  cos- 
tumes. 

Then,  are  the  Russians  really  related  to 
the  Chinese  ?  That  is  a  much  disputed 
question.  The  huge  double  continent  of 
Europe  and  Asia  is  peopled  by  two  great 


stocks,  the  Aryan  and  the  Mongolian. 
Somehow  or  other  these  two  stocks  cannot 
be  got  to  understand  one  another.  The 
Englishman,  who  is  an  Aryan,  despises 
the  subtle,  snif  ty  mind  of  the  Chinese,  who 
is  a  Mongolian.  The  Mongolian  calls  the 
Aryan  "foreign  devil,"  and  imagines  that 
that  settles  the  question.  Send  the  English- 
man to  Africa  and  he  can  both  understand 
and  manage  the  black  races.  But  he  cannot 
reallv  "get  the  hang"  of  the  Mongol 
mind. 

Now,  if  there  is  one  thine  that  Russia 
has  proved  uniformily  and  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful at,  it  is  the  government  of  the 
Mongol  peoples.  Her  influence  over 
them  puzzles  British  diplomacy  at  Peking, 
harasses  England's  Indian  frontier,  and 
brings  her  year  by  year  nearer  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Chinese  are  Mongols, 
the  Turks  are  Mongols,  the  Central  Asians 
are  Mongols,  and  all  of  them  are  seriously 
afraid  ofbut  one  power— the  Russian. 

The  explanation  of  this  mysterious  fact 
may  well  oe  that  the  Russians  are  partly 
Mongols  themselves,  and  not  as  are  the 
other  big  European  nationalities,  almost 
wholly  Aryan. 

Horned  Teads  as  Pets. 

Horned  toads  make  odd  pets,  yet  there 
are  many  of  them  in  the  sandv  regions  of 
the  Southwest  They  do  not  look  very  at- 
tractive, but  they  have  their  admirers,  just 
as  the  ugly  looking,  repulsive  bulldog  tias 
friends.  Despite  their  dangerous  appear- 
ance they  are  really  harmless  and  remark- 
ably social.  If  you  have  one  on  your  desk 
it  will  make  its  home  among  the  papers 
and  spend  houis  at  a  time  watching  youas 
you  write,  but  let  a  fly  perch  anywhere 
within  striking  distance  and  you  are  for- 
gotten. 

Immediately  the  little  creature  becomes 
active,  and,  unless  that  fly  is  unusually 
gifted,  its  minutes  are  numbered.  The 
toad  almost  invariably  captures  the  insect, 
and  it  enjoys  nothing  more  than  a  place 
by  the  window,  where  flies  are  numerous. 
The  homed  toad  likes  to  be  petted.  Rub 
its  head  and  it  will  roll  up  its  eyes,  pufiE  out 
its  throat,  and  you  can  au^pstsee  i^  smile. 

A  New  Writing  Telegraph. 

The  London  EUcirician  describes  a  new 
writing^  and  picture  telegraph  which  is  said 
to  diner  from  the  majority  of  other  picture 
telegraphs  in  the  rapidity  ^th  which  the 
sketch  or  message  is  transmitted,  the  pen 
on  the  receiving  instrument  moving  as 
fast  as  an  ordinary  writer  moveslthe  oencil 
of  the  sending  instrument  No  skilled 
operator  is  required,  and  the  transmitting 
pencil  is  moved  by  the  writer  of  the  mes- 
sage. The  Elutrician  says  that  it  tested 
the  instrument  and  found  that  altho  the 
hand-writing  might  have  been  slightly  dis 
t^rted,  its  character  was  not  changed,  and 
a  diagram  sketched  was  faithfully  repro- 
duced. The  instrument  is  so  arranged 
that  no  impression  is  made  on  the  receiv- 
ing instrument  when  the  pen  is  moved 
above  the  paper,  a  contact  being  made  by 
the  pressure  of  the  pencil.  The  instrument 
is  said  to  work  on  an  ordinary  metallic 
circuit  line.  From  this  description  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  new  invention  did  not 
differ  materially  from  the  telautograph, 
brought  out  some  years  ago  by  Prof. 
Elisha  Gray. 
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Think  of  Ease 
Bat  Work  Oru 


If  your  blood  is  impure  you  cannoi  even 
'Uhmk  of  ease/'  The  blood  is  the 
greatest  sustainer  of  the  body  and  <when 
you  make  it  pure  by  taking  Hood's  Sarsa- 
parUla  you  ha<ue  the  perfect  health  in 
^which  even  hard  <Q)ork  becomes  easy* 
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.  Bam^to.aQd froth  4SdBtDe,ot free. 
Booflu^  $  I  iOO  per  day  -and;  Upwards. 


ENNEN'S  fXKS 


rrpiLET 

KfiOWDER 


<i  PinMlre  Jiflltffar 


tkim    wUrtMcm*    ^vfttt^tftttf,    hut   a 
mutmfnrit-"   Iieni<rrHf«K]lrHli^r[*lwr- 


French  |S§8S?J^- 

*     "V*-^  A  ^  w  1  A  I  Teaching  French 

arc  used  everywhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination. 

WILLIAn  R.  JENKIN5, 

001  a  883  SIXTH  AV6NUB,    -     -    NEW  YORK 

Complete    catalogue  on  appllcatioa. 


^  ''^  "stlina. 


UOOEirSPASTILLES.^*^ 

CharlMtowxu 


CO. 


Birds  Sometimes  Lire  to  be  as  Old  as 
Man. 

Recent  investigations  show  that  the 
normal  life  of  birds  is  much  longer  than 
generally  is  supposed.  A  domestic  goose 
has  been  known  4o  live  for  more  than  fifty 
vears,  and  one  was  eiehty  years  old  when 
It  died.  This  bird's  historsr  had  been  re- 
corded carefully  by  successive  observers. 
There  is  a  record  of  a  nightingale  which 
lived  twenty-five  years  in  captivity. 
Thrushes  live  from  fifteen  to.  twenty  years. 
Finches  appear  to  have  an  average  life 
period  of  fifteen  years,  and  have  been 
known  to  live  for  twenty-three  years.  Two 
ravens  have  been  recorded  of  which  one 
lived  for  fifty  and  the  other  sixty-nine 
years.  Magpies  live  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-four  years,  and  the  duration  of  the 
life  oi  the  common  crow  is  about  the  same. 
Owls  have  been  known  to  live  until  they 
were  nearly  sixty  vears  old.  Eagles  have 
lived  to  pass  the  fifty-year  mark. 

Gettysburg,  Lnray,  Washiagton. 

Personally-Oonducted    Tour    Tla  Penniyl- 
▼unta  Bailroad. 

Over  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  thru 
the  picturesque  Blue  Mountains,  via  Ha- 
Kerstown  and  Antietam,  and  down  the 
beautiful  and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley 
to  the  unique  Caverns  of  Luray ;  thence 
across  the  rolling  hills  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia to  Washington,  is  the  route  of  this 
tour — a  section  of  the  country  intensely  in- 
teresting from  both  a  historic  and  a  scenic 
standpoint. 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  7.55  a.  m., 
and  Philadelphia  12.20  p.  m.,  Saturday, 
September  15,  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
company's  tourist  agents,  and  will  cover  a 
period  of  five  days.  An  experienced  chap- 
eron, whose  especial  charge  will  be  unes- 
corted ladies,  will  accompany  the  trip  thru- 
out.  Round-trip  tickets,  covering  trans- 
portation, carria^^e  drives,  and  hotel  ac- 
commodations, will  be  sold  at  the  extremely 
low  rate  of  $2^  from  New  York,  $24  from 
Trenton,  I22  from  Philadelphia,  and  pro- 
portionate rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent,  U96 
Broadway,  New  York ;  789  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad 
Street  Station,  Philadelphia.  . 

New  Sleeping  Car  Lihe  between  Chicago 
and  Bfason  City,  lowa^f 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 
announces  the  establishment  of  a  thru 
sleeping  car  Hne  between  Chicaga  linti 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  via  its  new  line  from 
Belle  Plaine.  Thru  sleeper  leaves  Chica- 
go 5:30  P.  M.  daily,  arrives  Mason  City 
7:00  A.  M.  Leaves  Mason  City  8.00 
P.  M.,  arrives  Chicago  7:42  A.  M.  daily^ 
Train  leaving  Chicago  10:30  P.  M.  daily 
will  have  thru  connections  lor  Mason  City 
daily  except  Saturday.  Thru  tickets  can 
be  obtained  of  all  principal  agents.  rllUlX 


I31.50  Round  Trip  to  Denver,  Cotorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo, 

From  Chicago  via  Chicago,  Union  Pa- 
cific and  North  Western  Line,  August  21. 
September  4  and  18,  good  returning  until 
October  31.  Also  very  low  rates  on  the 
same  dates  to  Glenwood  Springs,  Ogden, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Hot  Springs,  Deadwood 
and  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  Casper,  Wyo. 
Quickest  time.  Best  service.  All  agents 
sell  tickets  via  Chicago  &  North- Western 
Railway.  For  full  particulars,  address  H. 
A.  Gross,  461  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Best  and  Health  to  Mother  and  Child. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has 
been  used  for  Over  Fifty  Years  by  Mil- 
lions OF  Mothers  for  their  Children 
WHILE  Teething,  with  Perfect  Success. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums, 
ALLAYS  all  Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  Diarrhcea.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be 
sure  and  ask  ''Mrs,  Winslow^s  Soothing 
Syrup,"  and  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty- 
five  cents  a  bottle. 
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NEITA 
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Sold  by    best  dealers  everywhere.      1 

THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Scbools  and  Com*  . 
mercial  CoIlegM. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

spence:rian  fen  co. 

349  Bxo«Ulw«Ly,  J«ew  York 


^V^ 


The  Most 

Comfortable  Way 

To  Travel* 

The  greatest  through  passenger 
train  service  in  America. 

The  Lake  Shore  operates  it  between 
Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  greatest  fast  mail  line  in  the 
world— Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  Lake  Shore  operates  it  for  the 
U.  S.  Government. 

A.  J.  SMITH.  G.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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KELLOGG  SYSTEM  OF  DEPORTMENT  RECORDS 

An  Aid  to  the  Discipline  of  the  SchooL 

If  all  questions  of  discipline  could  be  eliminated  your  cares  would  be  much  fewer,  would  they  not  ?  If  the  work  of  discipline 
in  your  school  can  be  made  fifty  per  cent,  easier,  it  will  be  a  great  relief.  The  use  of  our  new  DEPORTMENT  RECORD  will 
surely  accomplish  this  result.  1. — Because  it  furnishes  an  exact  record  of  the  pupil's  misdeeds,  which  neither  he  nor  his  parents 
can  get  away  from.  2. — Because  the  result  of  bad  behavior  is  fixed  and  certain,  and  is  kn6wn  to  the  pupil.  3. — Because  he 
knows  that  continuance  in  wrong-doing  must  bring  the  definite  record  to  the  knowledge  of  principal  and  parent.  4. — Because  an 
effort  at  improvement  receives  due  recognition.  5.— Because  the  new  teacher  gets  important  knowledge  from  the  record  about 
the  individuals  of  her  class. 

The  following  letters  are  selected  as  representing  all  kinds  of  schools  from  the  ungraded  country  school  to  the  well-developed 
system  in  a  Uirge  town«    It  will  succeed  equally  well  in  all. 

^ecommendaticfvr  of  Tkepcrfmenf  Sy^etn  : 


We  have  been  using  your  Deportment  Record  System  in  onr 
sixth  grade.  We  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  and  believe  it  will 
work  well  in  any  grade.  You  will  hear  from  me  further  as  to  the 
number  desired  for  the  coming  year. 

(Sighed;  J.  H.  Nieslby,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Abilene,  Kan. 

I  have  been  using  the  Kellogg  Deportment  Records  for  about 
three  months.  The  result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  dif- 
ficulfeies  of  discipline  have  been  reduced  fully  one-half,  and  better 
order  is  secured. 

(Signed)  S.  A.  Kyers,  Prln.  Mlnden  High  School, 

Minden,  La. 

Kellogg*s  System  of  Deportment  Records  is  working  nicely  in 
our  upper  grammar,  and  high  school  grades.  We  are  experi- 
menting with  the  system  in  the  lower  g^rades.  I  think  our  teach- 
ers will  be  so  well  pleased  with  the  progress  made,  that  they  will 
urge  the  adoption  for  the  entire  schools  next  year.  Thus  far  it 
works  admirably  well.  Tardiness  has  been  reduced  about  one- 
half,  attendance  increased  and  deportment  much  improved. 

(Signed)  Charles  W.  Evans,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


The  Deportment  Record  System  has  been  tested  in  one  grade 
of  my  school,  under  my  personal  supervision  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  it  has  proven  satisfactory.  It  is  my  intention  to  use  it  m  all 
grades  next  year.  I  most  heartily  recommend  It  to  teachers  as 
an  aid  in  discipline. 

(Signed)  A.  G.  Miller,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

I  have  thoroly  tested  Kellogg^s  Deportment  System  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  and  will  say  that  the  result  exceeds  all 
expectations. 

(Signed)  ^  Sally  Evins,  Prairiegrove,  Ark. 

The  use  of  your  Deportment  Record  System  has  been  very  sue 
cessful  in  our  eighth  grade  where  it  has  been  tried.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  report  of  the  teacher  of  that  grade.  **The  Kellogg 
System  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  help  to  me.  It  has  reduced  the 
whispering  and  communication  more  than  anything  else.  Many 
pupils  have  tried  harder  as  a  result  of  it  and  there  are  a  great 
many  in  my  room  whose  cards  have  no  demerits  upon  them.^ 
S.  C.  Price,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich, 


Sample  pages  and  full  information    gladly    sent  to  anyone  interested.     Do  not  fail  to  thoroly 
investigate  a  system  that  may  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  you. 

K  L.  KELLLOGG  &  COm  Educational  Publishers,  61  E*  9th  St^,  New  York. 


Educational  Foundationsti^ 


for  18^9-1900  will  provide  courses  of  Reading  for  Teachers' 
Reading  Circles,  Educational  Clubs,  Teachers'  Meetin|[s 
and  for  mdividaal  study.  Its  field  Will  be  broadened  and  it 
will  provide  courses  in 


PEDAGOCY 


GENERAL   CULTURE 


For  the  last  year  in  the  centingr  the  course  will  cover 
f0?vr  OmMTUmr  ^mOAaomY  iOrn  OmMTUmY  HIBTOmY 

t^rm  omuTumY  LrrmmATUf^m 

Those  two  great  books,  Hughes' ''  Mistakes  in  Teaching,"  and  Hughes'  "  How  to 
Keep  Order,"  will  be  published  complete  in  one  number.  For  terms  and  samples,  address 

B.  L.  KBLLOGO  &  CO.,  6x  Bast  Ninth  Street,  Hew  York. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 

MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


•  gTRICT  mutuality 
observed  Jn  distribu- 
tion  of  surplus.  Each 
policy-holder,  under  all 
circumstances,  receives 
the  amount  to  which  he 
is  justly  entitlcd.^.^.^.^ 


laeorpocated  )o5)* 


TO  PUBLISHERS  AND  DEALERS 
IN  SCHOOL  SUPPUESt 

AflrolwTiiirdei 
0opikrtamit  of JEd 
en  uiadml«ri in _ 
to  send  MmplM  of 
theytUnkimib 


Aotias 


aU  the  pff«p6rt7  of  the 
I  of  ForlomMi.  iMiUiih- 

of  SftaMMon  in  FortaBioe. 


TB  NBV  YORK  SCHOOL  OP 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  sad 
HmUR.  SAVAGB  GYBINASIUM 

\ wiUopen  ihgir  KiOTonth  SeMon  Scf- 

oooM  typhoTfi  or  widdur  to  tftko  ezMolio  for 
phTileal  doTolopoioiit  or  molth. 

For  eSroukn  ftddroM 

BAKXn,  30S  West  SfUStTMt  Hew  York  City. 


TEACHERS,  TAKE  NOTICE. 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR 

EXPLAINING 
CONTRACT 


"DEADERSwill  confer  a  favor   by  meationing  The   School  Journal  when 
^    communicating  with  advertiseni. 


All  the  appUoations  on  file  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Porto  Bioo  for  positions  in 
the  sehoolfl  of  this  Island  were  destroyed  by  fire 
on  the  morning  of  Jnly  1.  A  few  teachers  with  a 
fluent  command  of  the  Spanish  language  are 
dealred.  Such  as  have  been  in  commnnieation 
with  this  Department  are  requested  to  make 
new  applications.       qbo.  Q.  OROPP, 

Acting  Ck>mmiB8ioner  of  Education. 


Andrews  School  Furnisbint  Co. 

Everything  for  schools.  The  Oxford  Combina- 
tion and  Ohandler  Adiustable  Dedct  and  Seats. 
Blackboards,  Maps,giobes,Grayons.  Erasers,  etc., 
always  in  stock.  Secead-H— d  PmnOtmn  aad 
SuMJiies  bought  and  sold.  Send  lor  oiroulars 
and  description. 

65  Fifth  Aveme*  New  Yorfc  Cftj 


bf  t.\vtlAiiCifc 


Eci.'  i":. 


ANNUAL  PmVATE  SCHOOL  NUMBED 


STECIAL   yJTiJ^OMffCEMETfT 

SOMETHING  NEW^SCHOOLS 


..  V*  •.•^/.'  '-^i 


Noa?  Ready 


NEW  EDUCATION  READERS:  Four  Books 

By  A.  J.  Demarest,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,   Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and 
William  M.  Van  Sickle,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

This  system  of  reading  is  distinctly  pre-eminent  because 
1.     It  is  based  on  the  ideas  of  the  New  Education. 
It  is  a  natural  presentation  of  the  subject. 
It  embodies  the  best  features  of  the  phonic,  the  syn- 
thetic, the  word,  and  the  sentence  methods. 
It  is  the  most  rapid  and  interesting  system  of  reading 
ever  produced. 
It  is  devoted  to  child  life,  games,   nature  study,  patriotism,  morals,  fables, 
famous  tales,  and  stories. 


The  most  perfect 

series  of 

Phonic  Readers 

yet  devised. 


2. 
3- 


It  provides  generous  reviews  and  is  well  graded. 


BARNES'S  NATURAL  SLANT  PENMANSHIP 

A  radical  departure  h2i^^^  on  the  belief  that  neither  an     

extreme  slant  nor  the  vertical  style  is  natural. 
Experiments  with  thousands  of  children  reveal  a  prevailing 

uniform  slant. 
This  system  of  writing  is  based  on  this  natural  slant. 
It  has  the  round  open  style  of  the  best  vertical  forms  with 

no  extremes  or  eccentricities. 
Every  copy  is  sensible  and  significant. 
The  writing  exercises  correlate  with  the  other  branches  of  study. 


A  Radical 

Departure  from 

Present  Systems 

of  Writing. 


^vv:^* 


4c:^. 


.  .... :$: 


few." 


Principals  and  teachers  are  invited  to  consider  these  books  before  making 
a  choice  for  the  coming  year.     Further  information  on  request  '.'  '.'  \' 

American  Book  Company 

NEW  YORK         CINCINNATI         CHICAGO         BOSTON         ATLANTA         PORTLAND.  ORE. 
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Bookkeeping 

First  Letsons  In  Bookkeeping 
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"The  New  Arithmetics" 


By  PROF.  FRANK  H.  HALL 


These  books  are  published  in  two  series  :  the  first, 
a  three-book  course,  known  as  The  Werner  Arithmetkst 
the  second,  a  two-book  course,  known  as  The  Hall 
ArWimetics. 

What  they  are  and  what  they  are  doing  for  Teachers  and  Pupils 
Schools  of  the  United  States 

Can  be  learned  by  addressing  the  publishers,  who 
want  to  correspond  with  all  that  have  found  *'  past 
methods"  of  teaching  arithmetic  unsatisfactory,  and 
who  wish  to  see  a  series  of  arithmetics  based  upon 
sound  pedagogical  principles. 

Shall  we  hear  from  YOU? 


WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 

Eiducatlonal  Publishers 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


N?!  CENTURY 
READER3«' 


BY  THOMPSONS. 

FOR  CHILDHOOD  DAYS. 

FIB8T  YXAB,  9S  «tS. 

FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE. 

SSCWHD  TbAB,  40  «tl. 
TmBD  AHD  FOUBTH  -Im  PsXPAmATIOII. 

wx  ABB  wiDB  AWAKB.  Soon  Besdj. 

strictly  Fedairoirlosl,  Pure  In  Utersture,  Limited  ^oeebwlsry, 
OerefoUy  Graded,  ArUstIo  Color  Plates  end  Outline  Drawlngi, 
Biirh  Art  Reprodaotion.  Tertieal  Boiipt,  Intensely  Interettieir* 
They  meet  all  reqairements  for  a  Uterary  and  Artlstie  Series. 

THE  MORSE  SPELLER.    By  Snpt.  &  T.  Ihitton. 

Oorrelation  of  SpeUinfi:  with  Oeograpny,  History,  Sdenoe  and  Lit- 
erature- UmTersally  adopted  as  the  best  modern  method.  Csre- 
fnUy  graded  for  eight  grades.    aD  cents.         _  _ 

**  It  is  my  idea  of  an  ideal  np-to-date  8peller."-Plof.  £.  B.  Shaw,  Desn 

of  School  of  Pedagogy.  New  York. 

ATWOOD  S  STANDARD  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA. 

Purely  indnctive  method.    $1  SO. 
''  We  like  it  better  than  any  other  Algebra  and  haTe  adopted  it "— 
0.  0.  Bamsay,  Principal  Dnrf  ee  High  School,  Pall  Biyer,  Mass. 

ATWOOD'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  ALGEBRA. 

InTslnable  for  Orammar  Qrades.   00  cents. 
ATWOOD*S  EXERCISES  IN  ALGEBRA. 

Prof  use  in  examples.   80  cents.  __  .  ,      « 

''  Jnst  the  book  we  require."   Prof.  Ayer,  High  School,  New  Yeirk. 

STANDARD  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY. 

By  Dr.  B.  B.  Smith  and  Snpt  E.  0.  Willard,  Stamford,  Conn.    $1.M.  ^ 
DEANE'S  PHONETIC  READER. 

Best  rapid  method  for  reading   40  cents. 
**  I  like  it  Mtter  than  any  other  phonetic  method  I  haye  seen."   Serah 
L.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  Msss. 

DUTTON'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

IirDiAH8andPio2nBBB8,L   Ooi<ohibb,IL 
CARROLL'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

Abouhd  thb  Wobld,  Books  I  and  11.   In  demand  ererywhere. 


Liberal  Disoonnt.  Send  for  IllnsVd  Catalog.   Man^  other  Ohoiee  Be^ks. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY,  Publishets, 

96  FIFTH  ATBNUB,  MBW  YORK. 

OHICAOO  - 196  Wabash  Atbmvb.         BOSTON— M  Bbomvibld  Stbbit. 


^M^ 


/^4?^  7^uj6 


m 


(SED  in  more  G>lleges,  Schools,  and  Educational  Institutions  than 
any  other  pencil  made.  Samples  promptly  mailed  on  requests 
^  when  ^' The  Journal ''  is  mentioned  and  16  cents  in  stamps  accompany 
**     the  request. 

% 

g  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY  ^--y^city 

% 

^S'^^ti^    ^*^^*^—»    "^^tT^^^iMf    M^tr'^''MtMf    ^^^tT'^^MMf    ^^^tT'^^MMf  ^^   ^^^tT'^^MMf    M^tT'^'HMff    M^iT'^'uMt    ^^^tT'^^MMf    Mrkt^'^^tJtf  ^& 
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J)0  YOU  KNOW  THIS  FELLOW?    He  teaches  history, 
and  one  day  he  was  in  bad  humor  because  his  pupils 
wouldn't  learn  history.    He  was  raving  at  his  class  just  as  one 
of  our  salesmen  entered  with  our  IVANHOE  HISTORICAL 
I  NOTE  BOOK  SERIES.    He  recognized  their  merits  at  once, 
gave  us  an  order,  and  now  says  we  make  his  life  worth  living. 
Notice  the  change?    See  how  happy  he  looks? 
This  series  combines  in  permanent 
form  outline  maps  suggesting  the  most 
important  events  in  history,  with  blank 
pages  for  notes — the  maps  to  be  filled  in 
by  the  pupil.    Its  success  has  been  remarkable^ 

List,  each,  30c, ;  for  introduction,  25c.  to  school  board  or  dealer. 

Part  I.     —96  pages  to  accompany  U.  5.  History. 
-     II.  -        ••  ••  "  Goneral  History. 

••     III.-        •'  "  "  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

"     IV.-        "  "  "  Modiaeval  Modern  History. 

••     V.   -        ••  "  ••  English  History. 

Send  for  sample  pages  and  complete  circular.    We  have  Laboratory  Note  Books  too. 
Ask  for  description  of  the  "  Glencoes." 

ATKINSON  &  MENHER.  Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  St..  Chicago. 


(( 


National    Physics   Course 


ff 


Required  for 
Collece  Eintrance 


.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co., 


J4  Ashburton  Place, 

BOSTON 

Three  Oataloi^es—Ohemical,  Physioal.  and  Microscopical— nutiled  on  application. 

ELECTRIC  PROGRAM  CLOCKS. 

specified  by  leading  Architect*;  for 

Public  Buildings,  SCHOOLS*  Factories. 

A  system  without  a  rival  duiing  twenty  years. 


BLODQETT  CLOCK  CO.    m\  consrcM  stmt,  fi«ton.  mi's. 

SCIENTIFIC  APPtRATUS,  INSTHUIIIEHTS  AND  PREPARHTIOM^^ 

Supplies  and  Specimens 
for  Nature  Study. 


r'1h:x. 


Write  for  catalogues  and  quotations  to 


M48S 


THE    KNY-SCHEERER    COMPANY, 

Dei>artment  of  Natural  Science.    Dr.  G.  Lagai, 
IT    Rark    RLJkOm.  NEW    YORK, 


A  pljcf  tj^r  rvuryihuig  antl  everything  in  iSi  pbce,' 


THE  '^DUSTLESS'^ 

problem  has  been  solved  at  last  by  the  Morris  A 
Dunham  Blackboard  Eraser  Pockets  which  hare 
been  designed  to  be  placed  at  intervals  of  each 
child's  space,  about  four  inches  below  the  cbidk 
trough.  Keep  your  erasers  out  of  the  dust  in  the 
chalk  trough  by  supplying  your  boards  with  these 
"Pockets"  and  have  your  erasers  always  clean- 
once  placed  they  last  forever,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  only  $  I  50  per  room.  Useful,  Economical, 
Indestructible,  Inexpensive,  Healthful  and  Orna- 
mental, made  of  .--heet  Steel  finished  handsomely 
and  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee.  They  save 
erasers,  blackboards,  and  confusion;  reduce  dust 
to  a  minimum,  economize  time.teach  your  pupils 
a  constant  lesson  in  tidiness— in  short  these  Pock- 
ets ar«»  the  lasting  friend  of  teachers,  pupils,  jani- 
tors and  all  others  associated  with  school  work. 
Correspondence  soli  cited.  Complete  in  formation 
upon  application  to 

THE  MORRIS  &  DUNHAM  ERASER 
POCKET  CO.,  :  I  I  Davenport,  Iowa. 


BSTABUSHED  tBOt, 

EIIiER  Cl  AliEIND, 

205«2i  I    Third  '  Ave.* 
NEW  YORK. 

Everything  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings.' 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


fbcMmu 

THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPENCERIAN   PEN    CO. 

349  Bro«Ldwa.y,  New  York 


TRAINmO  SCHOOL  FOB 
TEACHERS  ' 

And  Regular  Academic  Course 

I  FROM 

KINDERGARTEN  TO  COLLEGE 
Opens  October  7,  IQOO 

AT  THE 

CHICAGO  INSTITUTE 

Academic  and  Pedagogic 

Col.  FRANas  W.  Parkkr,  Pretidem. 
Wilbur  S.  Jackmam,  Dean. 

Professional  and  Academic    Training    School  fir 

Teachers,  and  Academic  School  fir  Children 

and  Toutb  bettveen  the  ages  of  four 

and  eighteen, 

A  Urge  library,  thoroughly  equipped  museum,  lab- 
oratories, and  workshops  afford  unusual  facilities  for 
work  in  all  departments. 

Location  convenient  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  adjacent  to  Lincoln  Park,  with  its  Botanical, 
Horticultural  and  Zoological  Gardens. 

Excellent  accommodations  for  board  and  lodging  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  school  can  be  had  by  those  coming 
from  out  of  town.    For  further  particulars,  address 

Director,  606  Marquettb  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A  NEW  SHORTHAND 

1  CA  I  "DVJUIV     PITMAN  SYSTEM 

Specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Hlf  h  Scboole 
and  Academics 

By  PARKE-SCHOCH,  A.M. 

Director  Department  6f  Commerce  and  Finance^ 
Drexel  irwtUufe,  P/iWoddp/iia. 

nrH£  book  presents  the  Pitman  System  in  the 
'  "Reportini;  Style"  in  a  dear,  concise,  and 
complete  manner,  and  is  the  fruit  ot  eiirht  years 
of  teaching  in  the  Drexel  Institnte  nnder  ideal 
conditions  This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
of  a  book  pnblished  by  the  author  in  1806  which 
has  been  adopted  by  many  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  coun  try.  The  new  book,  consist- 
ing  of  128  pages,  is  the  finest  product  01  the  en- 
graver, printer  and  binder 

Price,  $1.00.  Usual  discounts  to  teachers  and 
schools.  JOirect  orders  and  inquiries  to  the  above 
address. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consul^  the 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

Established  ly  years,      |29  Auditorium  Building,  Chicago.       Positions  Filled,  4,000, 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

BEND  TO  ANT  OF  THS8B  ADDBKSSES  FOB  AOVMOT  MANTJAI^,  FEES. 

4  ABhbmton  PL,  Boston,  Mass.,  8^  Wabash  Av.^hicago,  111.  566  Fifth  Av.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
S6  Kinff  St.  West,  Toronto, Can.  790  Cooper  Bldg. .Denver.  Colo.  4«) Garrott  Bldff  < San Francisoo.  OaL 
1506  Pa,  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C  414  Centnry  Bldg.,  Minneapolis.  525  Stimson  Blk.,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal. 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Manager.  81  Chapel  8t.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


Established  fourteen  years.  Largest  and  best 
known  Agency  in  the  West  Yacancies  for  Sep- 
tember in  CoUegefl,  Normal  Schools,  Academies, 
High  Schools,  Fablio  Schools,  etc.  Prompt 
service  guaranteed.  Manual  of  60  pages  free. 
C.  J.  ALBERtTManager. 


CENTRAL 
BlUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  B.  i4th  5t..  New  York 


Oldest  and  Dest  known  In  V.  S.    Est.  1855 

P.  V.  HUTBBOON  \  MnntuiPirn 

John  C.  Rockwell/  ^«««''^- 


EASTERN   TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

I  50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston. 

I  Telephonev  Boston  775-2. 


E.  P.  POSTER,  Manager. 


KINDERGARTEN 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


and  SCHOOL  SUPPUES- 


J.  W.  SCHXRMERHORV  k,  CO., 
o    East  Uth  Street, 
^        Hew  York. 


ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Bureau.        ^Ui^'^J^ir^t't 

H.  5.  KBLLOOa,  Manager,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


-TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Good  type-Wen  Printed— Fine  Plaper-Half- 
Leather  Binding— doth  Side»~Prioe  Reduced 
to  $L00,  poetpaid.    Send  for  sample  pagea. 


ZJTKBAZi. 

THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Copyright  Introdnotionft— New  Type— 
Good  Paper— Well  Bonnd— Conyenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  poetpaid,  60  cents  each. 


°1lSSitSr^Sf  )  David  filcKar,  PtiUUier,  1022  Market  Su  PMadelphia. 


AmUCAV  AH*  TORZiei 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introduces  ^  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pa.'^iliee, 
Superior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
Tator8,and  Goyemesses  .0-  <»vcffy  DeparU 
ment  of  Instmotion;  Reunnmends  Ooor 
Schools  to  Parents.    Call  on  or  address 

Mbb.  M.  J.  Youvo-FuLTOir, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers*  Agency 

88  XThioh  SQUAkt^,  New  Yoke. 

THf  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Beoommends  college  and  nonnal  gradnates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges, 
schools,  and  families.  Adyisee  parents  about 
schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  FiKTH  AvsNUS,  New  York. 


THE  CBOWELL  CABINET 

Constitutes  a  complete  physical  laboratory.    No  additional  pieces  are  necessary  for 

A  Complete  High  School  Course. 

The  manual  accompanying  the  cabinet  gives  minute  instructions  for  more  than  five 
hundred  distinct  experiments. 

The  outfit  has  given  universal  and  absolute  satisfaction.  The  cabinet  is  equipped 
with  appliances  for  water  pressure,  electricity,  gas,  and  compressed  air.  Every  piece 
is  numbered  and  has  a  special  place  in  one  of  the  drawers.  The  universal  verdict  is: 
"It  is  the  best  thing  on  the  market." 

Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  book  of  testimonials. 


INTERSTATE 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Professors,  Principal,  Kindergartners,  Grade 
and  Special  Teachers  furnished  to  Collefres, 
Schools,  and  Families.  Maboabet  M.  Pentlaud, 
Manager,  640  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


MAIN  OFFIGB  ANO  FAOTORY: 
Pt«  Wayne  Ave.  and  St.  Joe  Sts.,  Indianapolis. 


EASTERN   OFFIGE 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


KINDBRGARTBV  VOBMAIi  DSPT. 
ETHICAI.  CULTUBS  SCHOOLS. 

109  W.R4th  Street.   Two  years' course. 
Opens  Oct.  tst.    Circular  sent  on  application. 


Sets,  complete,  with  Book  of  Instmction,  (1.B0 
and  upwards ;  or  Single  Tools,  any  shape. 

^MStiSa^^^SB  SLOYD. 
CHANDLER  &  BARBER,  ^;;^£»'t%^ 


CENTRAL  #•  CORRESPONDENCE 

rni  1  FPfF  WeTeachbyMaiL  Six  Courses 
LfULLCUC.  Only,yiz:lormalCeiirse,$4.S0; 
School  Course,  $4.50 ;  Book-KeepiBg  Course,  |7.00; 
Zoology,  $5.00;  Botany,  $5.00;  FUloiovliy, 
$5.00.  Don't  700  need  one  or  more  of  these 
Courses?  DU^OMAS  GBANTED.  All  courses 
are  for  a  term  of  18  weeks.  We  fnmish  all  neces- 
sary books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

SCOTT  ETTEB,  Pros.  C.  C.  C,  Palmyra,  lU. 


rE  NEV  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  aiuf 
tbeDR.  SAVAGE  GYMNASIUM 

will  open  their  Eieyenth  Season  Sep- 
tember 15.  For  men  and  women  desiring  to  bo- 
come  teachers  or  wishing  to  take  exercise  for 
physical  deyelopment  or  health. 

For  circulars  address 

BABEES,  308  West  50th  Street  Hew  York  City. 


Entirely  SPANISH— Without  a  Master. 

''PITMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SPANISH  QRAHHAR, 
AND  CONVERSATION." 

The  latest  and  most  successful  method,  giyes 
imitated  pronunciation,  and  eovutUH  vocabularies. 
107  pages,  paper  boards,  40c.;  cloth,  &0c.,  postpaid. 

ISAAC  PIIMAB  «c  SOBS,  33  Union  Sq.,  B.  T. 
Puhlt  hfrB  ofthe'^CompletePhonograpkielnBtruetor,*' 


For  School  Supplies 

in  the  line  of 

Jfrtim  and  Drawing  matetiali 

apply  to 
F.  WEBER  &  CO.,  nan'f's. 

IIJ5  Chcstaat Street,  PHILADBLPHIA,  PA. 


A  pointed  criticism^  if  necessary^  should  be  made  with  the  two  points  of  an 


^lmJr^!0^^^^^^^. 


Esterbrook  Pen 


All  SrrLmm, 
All  3TMTioHmi9m, 


The  point  of  this  is  that  these  pens  are  perfect  in  finish  and  in  every  respect. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO.,  ^Vr£",ISiiiJel!:,N"Tf 
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Art  in  the  5chooLL2oom< 


«i^ 


IE  have  ffiven  careful  stndy  to  the  problem  of  schov.^^^^^  ooration  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  now  rapidly  spreadinff  movement.  From  the 
vast  number  of  our  reproductions  of  generally  conceded  superior  qnality,  we 
have  selected  125  subjects  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  especially  smtable  for 
the  different  grades.  A  list  of  these  is  mailed  free  to  parties  mentioning  this  paper. 
Also  write  for  illustrated  booklet  *'  PICTURES  FOR  BOOK  LOVPRS '*     ^       ^ 

The  provision  of  the  customs  tariff,  according  to  which  reproductions  for  edu- 
cational institutions  may  be  imported  duty  free,  enables  us  to  allow  a  spedal  dis- 
count to  schools  on  orders  of  a  sufficient  amount.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish 
particulars  on  application. 


V 

I 

V 


BERLIIV   I»HOTOORAI»mC  CO.,     « 


14  BMt  S3d  Street.  New  York. 


PRANG  ELEMENTARY 
i  DRAWING  BOOKS 


The  great  success  of  the  year. 

More  popular  every  month. 

Write  for  circular  showing  new  adoptions  for  ;900. 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS 


SCIE/fCE 

Qanot's  Physics. 

Fifteenth  Edition.  Be^ised  and  Enlarged. 

Kiddle's  Physics. 

For  Academies  and  Bigh  Schools. 

May's  Series  of  Physiologies. 


G7tAMMA7(S 

Brown's  First  Lines. 
Brown's  Institutes : 

Classical,  Reliable,  Dcflnlte. 

Brown's 
Qrammar  of  Qrammars. 

Tenth  Edition.    An  invalnable  book  of 
reference  for  teachers. 


WILLIAM  WOOD  &  CO.,  61  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAflANS  &   BENEDICT, 

337  Broadway,  New  York. 


Imparts 


liorsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  agreeable  and  ef- 
fective remedy  for  relieving 
Languor  and  Exhaustion,  so 
common  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Its  nutrient 
and  tonic  cflfects  give  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring  it 
quiets  the  nerves  and  induces 
refreshing  sleep. 


For  sale  by  Druggists. 


r  or  Business  Burdens 

Archimedes  and  his  lever  are 
'*not  in  it"  with  the 


Ask  for  catalogue  and  address  of 
nearest  representative. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
302  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Private  School. 

By  Arthur  Gilm an,  M.  A.,  Director  of  the  Cambridge  School. 

Among  the  interesting  phenomena  presented  by  Amer- 
ican civilization  none  is  more  marked  than  the  generosity, 
not  to  say  the  eagerness^  with  which  large  sums  of  money 
are  lavished  for  the  education  of  the  young.  After  the 
state  has  founded  its  public  schools,  and  has  housed  them 
in  buildings  that  may  properly  be  called  palatial,  the 
people  are  not  satisfied,  but  they  continue  to  pour  out 
their  funds  for  the  purpose  of  complementing  these  in- 
stitutions, with  still  greater  elegance  and  splendor,  in 
private  establishments. 

In  the  beginning  most  of  the  public  school  systems 
possessed  the  traits  that  are  now  usually  found  only  in 
the  private  school  In  those  days  the  communities  were 
homogeneous,  the  numbers  small,  and  the  parents  were 
satisfied  with  the  public  establishments  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  children.  Even  then,  however,  as  in  Bos- 
ton, private  provision  was  sometimes  first  made  for  the 
education  of  the  girls  and  boys.  When,  however,  num- 
bers increased  in  the  public  institutions,  and  when  the 
homogeneity  of  the  community  was  lost,  when  youth  bom 
under  different  nationalities  and  holding  different  views 
of  life,  thronged  into  the  school-house,  many  parents  felt 
a  disposition  td  place  their  children  in  smaller  groups,  and 
to  give  them  more  particular  attention.  Thus  the  private 
school  grew  up,  and  became  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
educational  world. 

The  importance  of  the  private  school  interest  is  hardly 
appreciated  by  the  public.  When  it  is  contemplated  in 
its  entirety,  one  is  involuntarily  led  to  inquire  more 
minutely  into  the  reason  for  its  existence.  Why,  when 
the  acknowledged  progress  of  the  public  school  towards 
perfection  in  system  and  performance  is  so  great  and 
so  persistent,  should  the  private  school  also  be  increasing 
in  numbers,  in  adaptation  to  the  demands  laid  upon  i^ 
and  in  elaboration  of  organization  ?  The  public  schools 
have  their  periodicals  by  the  score,  aU  of  them  aiming  to 
aid  the  teachers  and  the  committees  that  have  them  in 
charge.  The  private  schools  have  no  organ,  and  seldom 
is  it  possible  for  any  but  the  special  investigator  to  ap- 
preciate their  great  extent  and  elevated  character. 

It  has  been  said  that  private  schools  are  the  experi- 
ment stations,  where  the  good  methods  that  are  to  be 
followed  in  public  institutions  are  put  to  the  test,  and 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  are  always  in  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion  expressed  by  committees  who 
manage  the  free  schools  provided  for  from  the  tax  levy. 
Institutions  established  by  vote  of  majorities  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  mark  the  highest  progress ;  they  rather 
show  the  average  aspirations  of  a  community.  The  po- 
sition of  the  public  schools  of  America  is  an  indication 
of  the  high  intellectual  level  of  the  people,  while  the 
lavishness  with  which  provision  is  made  for  private  edu- 
cation shows  that  there  are  many  in  the  community  who 
seek  something  better.  Why,  otherwise,  should  we  see 
Jacob  Abbott  giving  his  days  and  nights  to  the  celebrated 
school  in  New  York  with  which  his  name  will  always  be 
associated  ?  Why  should  his  brother  Gorham  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  Spingler  institute  ?  Why  should  the 
historian  Bancroft  found  and  carry  on  the  famous  Round 
Hill  school  at  Northampton  ?  Why  should  a  Charlier 
build  up  his  great  school  for  boys,  or  a  Brearley,  fresh 
from  his  educational  experience  in  England,  return  to 
New  York  to  found  the  school  for  girls  which  bears  his 


name  and  remains  his  monument  ?  In  Boston  we«  find 
the  seer,  Alcott,  elaborating  his  ideas  of  pedagogy  in  the 
school,  which,  in  the  pages  of  his  "  Story  of  a  School," 
will  always  be  an  inspiration  and  an  example.  Over  the 
river,  in  Cambridge,  that  great  teacher  of  teachers,  Agas- 
siz,  founded  and  took  personal  charge  of  a  school  for 
girls,  which  will  probably  never  be  excelled  in  the  brU- 
liancy  of  its  body  of  instructors  nor  in  the  loyalty  of  its 
pupils.  In  California  there  is  a  Reid,  once  the  president 
of  her  university,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Belmont  school, " 
which  he  founded,  and  to  which  he  is  giving  the  ripe  ex- 
perience of  his  fruitful  life.  The  name  Porter  is  no  more 
famous  and  no  more  respected  because  it  stands  for  the 
head  of  Yale  university  than  it  is  because  the  sister  of 
that  revered  president  has  for  years  controlled  the  for- 
tunes of  a  school  for  girls  that  has  its  grateful  graduates 
in  all  quarters  of  the  land.  The  fact  that  a  Shattuck 
founded  and  nourished  St.  Paul's  school  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  St.  Mary's  school  in  Minnesota,  is  one  to  be 
taken  into  account  when  we  write  up  the  story  of  Amer- 
ican education.  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  Groton 
school,  the  Lawrenceville  school,  of  Monticello  seminary 
in  Illinois,  of  Bradford  academy  in  Massachusetts,  of 
Asheville  college  in  North  Carolina,  of  the  Emma  Wil- 
lard  school  in  Troy,  and  yet  these  are  but  a  very  smsdl 
number  among  hundreds  of  institutions  that  might  be 
mentioned  which  represent  intense  devotion  to  the  higher 
interests  of  the  young,  and  of  Hves  that  are  beacon  lights 
in  the  history  of  American  education.  They  are  facts 
that  must  be  encountered  and  accounted  for. 

When  the  editor  of  Harpefs  Magazine  was  writing  on 
the  subject  of  the  ''Multiplication  of  Private  Schook  of 
High  Order,"  he  remarked  that  ''this  movement  is  not 
accounted  for  by  an  undemocratic  reluctance  to  submit 
well-bred  children  to  the  associations  of  the  popular 
schools,  but  by  the  failure  of  these  methods  to  give  the 
sort  of  intellectual  and  moral  training  desired — that  is, 
the  sort  of  training  that  raises  the  ideal  of  life."  He 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  what  is  wanted  is  "  an  institu- 
tion under  individual  management,"  not  for  mere  exper- 
iments, but  for  development  founded  upon  experience, 
and  suited  to  the  capacities  and  dispositions  of  the  pupils. 
Can  this  be  had  in  the  public  school  ?  Of  course,  the 
"  individual  management "  is  not  to  be  had  in  a  school 
directed  by  a  committee  and  a  superintendent,  with  a 
head-master  and  a  sub-master  in  various  gradations  be- 
low. Neither  can  the  individual  capacities  be  provided 
for  and  the  needs  of  the  great  variety  of  pupils  be  met 
in  an  institution  in  which  each  teacher  has  under  his  care 
large  numbers  of  pupils.  That  the  public  schools  ear- 
nestly endeavor  to  meet  such  requirements  is  not  denied, 
but  to  meet  them  demands  a  greater  expenditure  of 
money  than  the  tax-gatherer  can  collect,  without  rousing 
a  fatal  antagonism  to  the  public  school.  If  there  are 
from  thirty  to  sixty  pupils  under  a  single  teacher,  there 
cannot  possibly  be  that  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  that 
is  easy  in  a  school  where  the  numbers  are  small.  The 
difference  is  between  a  cost  per  pupil  of  twenty  or  even 
fifty  dollars  in  the  public  school,  and  the  charges  of 
private  schools  of  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  or 
even  five  hundred  dollars  each. 

These  are  but  a  very  few  out  of  the  many  reasons  why 
private  schools  exist  in  every  community.  A  public 
school  superintendent,  writing  in  the  Atlantic  for  No- 
vember, 1898,  involuntarily  gives  others.  Taste  and 
principle  both  unite  to  lead  one  parent  to  seek  for  his 
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children  advantages  that  may  be  but  faintly  appreciated 
by  another.  One  private  school  differs  from  another  in 
scope  and  processes,  but  every  one  has  for  its  object,  even 
if  it  be  but  a  mere  money-making  establishment,  the  sup- 
ply of  a  demand  for  specially  desirable  instruction  and 
nurture  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  public  institutions 
do  not  provide.  The  man  who  from  necessity  wears  a 
ready-made  coat,  goes  to  the  tailor  and  is  measured  for 
one  specially  adapted  to  his  form  as  soon  as  his  means 
permit  him  to  do  so. 

(Copyright  by  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  reprinted  trom  **  Where 
to  Educate,"  by  permission  of  author  and  publisher.) 


School  Specialties. 


A  casual  glance  at  the  summer  numbers  of  any  oi\e  of 
the  prominent  magazines  is  apt  to  impress  the  reader 
with  wonder  that  so  many  private  schools  can  exist,  es- 
pecially with  the  excellent  facilities  offered  at  present  in 
the  public  schools.  A  closer  inspection  of  the  ad- 
.vertisements  of  the  private  and  endowed  schools 
will  reveal  the  secret.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  such  school  which  may  be  considered  successful 
makes  a  specialty  of  certain  things.  Either  it  is  devoted 
to  college  preparation,  or  the  needs  of  young  boys  are  of 
first  importance,  or,  if  for  girls,  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  equable  climate  and  the  means  employed 
for  keeping  pupUs  strong  and  well.  Any  one  of  a  hun- 
dred points  may  be  emphasized  in  the  advertisements,  as 
can  be  readily  seen.  But  in  order  to  gain  success  the 
ideal  thus  prominently  stated  must  be  lived  up  to  in  the 
everyday  life  of  the  school. 

For  the  principal  who  plans  to  advertise  some  specialty, 
or  in  building  up  his  school  to  make  a  special  point  of 
some  particular  line  of  work,  several  questions  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  what  advantages 
has  the  school  in  the  way  of  location?  Is  it  near  a  large 
city  which  contains  a  wealth  of  attractions  that  can  be 
employed  as  educational  aids?  Is  it  near  a  body  of  water 
so  that  special  attention  can  be  given  to  teaching  the 
arts  of  swimming  and  boating?  Is  it  among  mountains 
where  the  air  is  healthful  and  invigorating?  Or  if  the 
school  be  simply  in  the  open  country,  pupils  can  well  be 
interested  in  nature  study  in  all  its  branches.  There  is 
no  school  so  poorly  situated  that  nothing  can  be  taken 
from  its  location  as  a  point  worth  the  notice  of  parents 
and  guardians.  And  then  instruction  must  really  be 
given  along  these  lines,  and  given  unusually  well,  or  alas 
for  the  future  of  the  school.  The  patronage  will  be  kept 
up  more  by  the  recommendations  of  former  pupils  than 
by  any  other  means,  and  it  will  be  because  those  pupils 
feel  that  they  have  really  gained  great  things  from  their 
own  life  in  the  school,  that  they  will  call  the  attention 
of  friends  to  its  merits. 

Very  often  the  arrangement  of  the  school  building  or 
home  may  suggest  plans  worth  specializing.  If  it  is  par- 
ticularly **  homey  **  in  arrangement,  it  contains  possibili- 
ties that  properly  made  use  of  will  appeal  to  many  a 
mother.  If  it  is  rather  barren,  with  its  long  halls  and 
small  square  rooms,  a  specialty  can  be  made  of  vigorous 
discipline  and  the  constant  watchfulness  of  pupils  which 
many  parents  believe  in,  else  the  military  and  convent 
schools  would  not  be  so  largely  patronized. 

The  location  and  building  are,  however,  minor  matters 
after  all.  It  is  the  principal  himself  that  counts.  The 
situation  did  little  to  render  Rugby  a  great  school  in  Dr. 
Arnold's  day.  Had  it  been  held  in  a  barn,  the  character 
of  the  master  would  have  made  the  same  impression  on 
his  boys  as  it  did  in  the  quaint  school  buildings  in  which 
he  toiled  so  many  years.  It  is  because  of  what  Mr.  Brag- 
don  is,  in  and  of  himself,  and  of  what  he  has  done  by  his 
own  personal  work  that  the  graduates  of  Lasell  seminary 
are  specially  known  for  their  admirable  traits  of  woman- 
liness and  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  the  real  gentle- 
woman. And  so  the  points  that  the  principal  can  best 
carry  out  thru  his  personal  influence  are  the  ones  that 
should  be  emphasized  in  his  school,  for  it  is  thru  these  more 
than  all  else,  that  his  school  will  be  rendered  a  success. 


The  various  specialties  given  below  were  taken  at  ran 
dom  from  private  school  advertisements  appearing  in 
two  of  the  August  magazines.    They  are  selected  be- 
cause they  show  how  much  is  already  being  done  in  this 
direction  and  because  they  are  suggestive  of  what  might 


Kentucky 
Military  Institute 

A  school  for  gentlemen  and  the  sons  of 
gentlemoDf  pre  para  tory  and  coUeglate,  leading 
lo  deereen,  butcJbaractor  first.  Coun- 
X\try  locution,  nine  miles  trom  Lou- 
k<&  iHvlIle.  Grsidoates  commissioned 
by  the^tate.  Governor  of  the 
Stule  ex 'Officio  head  of  the  In- 
BtituU><  Noted  for  the  manliness 
of  its  c^^dets  and  tne  absence  of 
'*coIlei?e  rowdyism."  8300  a  year. 
lihiatrtiiijd  oatalogne  on  request. 
CoL  C.  W.  Fowler,  Sapc,  Box  9,  LyndoB,  Ky. 


i^i^y^^ 


On 

Historic 

Ground 


.* 

m 


Norumbega  Tower 


Injipiriailon,  beauty  and  health 
are  combined  in  the  lo- 
cation of  Lasell  Sem- 
inary. Within  ten 
miles  of  Boston,  and 
convenient  to  its  mu- 
seums, lectures,  and 
literary  influences. 
It  aims  to  fit  iU  stu- 
dents for  a  woman's 
life  and  has  every 
facility  for  accom- 
plishing its  purposes,  while  adding  to  the 
physical  well  being  of  its  students. 

Lasell  Seminary 

FOR  YOUNO  WOMEN 

In  addition  to  the  usual  courses,  unusual  attentioh 
Is  given  music,  painting,  religious  culture,  cooking 
and  household  economics,  dress  cutting,  millinery— 
finding  these  latter  conducive  to  the  highest  womi 
anly  culture.  Places  are  now  being  taken  for  the  year 
beginning  September,  1900.    For  catalogue,  address 

C.  C.  BRA6D0N,  Principal,  Auburndale,  Mttt. 


Miss  Baird  V 

^Home  School  for  Glrls^ 

The  same  care,  watohfolnesa  and  sjm-  , 
-  .vl''^^''**^^^^  attention  that  a  mother  would  ^ 
%  'vi  S^^®  ^^'  child  is  extended  to  every  pupil  1 
in    Miss  Baird's  School  fori 
girls.      The  school  is  small 
enough  and  the   staff  large 
enough      to      secure     thfa. 
Special  attention  is  given  to 
morals,  manners  and  health— 
/  to  everything  that  makes  for 
/the    development    of    a    well- 
^^roun  ded     woinanbood  —  both 
"^mentally  and  physically.    Gata- 
logue  on  application. 
Mlsa  GOKNELIA  F.  BAIRD, 
Norwalk, 
Ct. 


Three  attractive  private  school  ads.  in  The  Outlook. 

be  done.  In  not  a  single  instance  is  a  complete  adver- 
tisement quoted,  and  the  names  of  all  the  schools  are 
omitted: 

A  boy  cannot  be  where  the  conditions  are  more  likely  to 
make  him  a  manly,  courteous,  educated  gentleman. 

School  owns  500  acres  of  land  and  valuable  sulphur  and  chaly- 
beate springs,  which  conduce  largely  to  the  health  of  growing 
girls. 

Only  (military)  school  with  horses  and  ponies  for  all  branches 
of  service,  and  with  ground  to  river  banks,  with  dock,  boating 
and  bathing. 
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A  distingoishing  feature  is  the  beantif ul  ehapel  with  its  at- 
tractive service. 

Best  museimi  in  the  South.    Library,  10,000  volumes. 

Special  care  of  health,  climate  ansorpassed,  warm  winters. 

Each  department  in  charge  of  a  specialist. 

Large,  sunny,  newly-furnished  building. 

Wood-working  shop,  tennis,  croquet,  ball,  etc. 

School  for  girls  under  fourteen  years — healthy,  happy,  out- 
door life. 

Careful  attention  to  morals  and  manners. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  preparation  for  college  or  scientific 
school. 

Out-of-door  classes  in  nature  study  thruout  the  year. 

French  the  language  of  the  house. 
^     German  the  language  of  the  home. 

New  athletic  field  with  i  mile  track. 

Permanent  home  and  care  for  motherless  girls. 

No  compromise  on  liquor,  tobacco,  or  hazing.  We  consider 
the  boy's  ability  and  natural  bent ;  give  him  a  definite  aim  in 
life. 

Our  aim  :  character,  body  building,  scholarship.  Especially 
cordial  relations  with  Princeton. 

The  developing  of  strong,  sturdy  men,  fitted  for  foremost 
ranks,  is  the  way  the  training  trends  at . 

Our  sixth  form,  with  senior  cottage  and  club  house  under 
the  direction  of  teachers,  bridges  the  gap  between  the  restric- 
tion of  school  Me  and  the  freedom  of  college  or  business. 

The  individual  instruction  given  here  is  an  exceptional  ad- 
vantage to  the  boys  who  have  not  learned  to  study,  who  have 
been  held  back  by  illness,  or  who  wish  to  do  rapid  work.  Each 
pupil's  progress  depends  solely  upon  his  own  work,  not  on  that 
of  his  class.  The  masters  are  college  graduates,  young,  and  \n 
S3rmpathy  with  the  boys. 

Prepares  for  the  Annapolis  Naval  academy,  and  for  the  col- 
leges. A  striking  feature  of  the  school  year  is  the  cruise  in 
the  summer.  This  year  in  the  schooner  yacht  Delta,  built  by 
the  cadets,  and  the  steam  yacht  Otranto,  the  cadets  sailed  down 
the  bay  (Chesapeake),  by  canal  to  Philadelphia,  thence  to  the 
New  York  Yacht  club,  at  Brooklyn,  to  West  Point,  to  New 
Haven,  and  to  Newport. 

•  The  most  richly  endowed  secondary  boarding  school  for  boys 
and  young  men  in  America. 

There  has  not  been  a  seriously  sick  boy  in  this  school  during 
the  past  eight  years. 

A  school  for  gen  demon  and  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  prepara- 
tory and  collegiate,  but  eharaeter  first. 

Outdoor  life  is  the  characteristic  feature  of ,  and  the 

very  mild,  short  winter  permits  the  continuance  of  open-air 
sports  practically  thruout  the  entire  school  year.  Delicate 
girls  who  have  never  spent  three  consecutive  months  in  school 
have  been  able  here  to  remain  thru  the  year,  doing  good  work 
and  missing  no  recitations. 


School  of  Clay- Working  and  Ceramics. 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Clay- Working  and  Cer- 
amics was  established  by  the  laws  of  the  New  York  state 
and  provides  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a 
suitable  building  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 
The  demand  for  the  school  arose  from  three  considera- 
tions :  (a)  The  vast  undeveloped  resources  of  the  state 
in  clays  and  shales ;  (b)  the  enormous  importation  of 
fine  ceramic  wares ;  (c)  the  necessity  for  trained  clay 
workers  who  should  be  able  to  utilize  native  clays  and  to 
produce  native  wares. 

The  field  occupied  by  clay  wares  is  attracting  notice 
on  every  side.  Clay  in  one  form  or  another  constitutes 
the  great  mass  of  modern  fireproof  building  material,  and 
the  larger  part  of  general  constructive  material  is  derived 
from  the  same  source.  The  decrease  in  the  timber 
supply  and  the  consequent  advance  in  the  cost  of  wood- 
work is  bringing  into  general  use  brick,  hollow  blocks, 
terra  cotta,  quarries,  roofing  tile  and  other  clay  products, 
so  that  it  becomes  evident  that  the  clay  pit  and  shale 
bank  will  eventually  supply  the  builder  almost  entirely. 

As  the  student  of  clay-working  should  b^  educated  in 
collateral  departments  of  science  and  art  it  was  decided 
to  place  the  school  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with 
the.  university  situated  there.  Alfred  university  offers 
its  laboratorities  for  chemistry  and  physics,  libraries, 
museums  of  geology  and  natural  history,  workshops  for 
manual  training,  and  all  the  departments  of  liberal  cul- 
ture. Attention  will  be  given  to  the  improvement  of 
methods  of  manufacture  and  the  reduction  of  cost,  to  the 
end  that  the  resources  of  the  state  may  be  fully  devel- 
oped, and  that  within  its  borders  may  be  manufactured 
the  clay  wares  now  brought  from  other  strftes  or  coun- 
tries at  an  enormous  annual  cost. 

Building  and  Equipment 

The  building  is  located  upon  the  campus  of  the  unir 
versity  and  is  designed  especially  for  this  work.  It  is 
built  of  red  brick  and  terra  cotta  with  gray  trinmiings 
and  roofed  with  red  tile.  It  has  a  floor  space  of  about 
thirteen  thousand  square  feet,  and  a  frontage  of  seventy- 
five  feet. 

In  the  lower  story  are  located  the  heavy  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile,  hollow  blocks,  and  roofing 
tile,  the  slip  making  plant,  cylinders  for  glaze  prepara- 
tion, and  a  workshop  fitted  with  .modern  applianpes  for 
pottery  and  porcelain  manufacture.  There  are  als  c 
rooms  for  mold  making  and  drying,  and  the  neces^'^ry 
damp  cellar. 

The  art  department  is  located  on  the  second  floor.  A 
fine  studio  is  arranged,  provided  with  the  facilities  neces- 
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ary  for  the  practice  of  mechanical  drawing,  freehand 
drawing,  and  applied  design.  Adjoining  this  is  the 
modeling-room  where,  in  addition  to  ornamental  work  in 
clay,  the  production  of  pure  form  will  be  studied.  To 
facilitate  this  work  horizontal  and  vertical  lathes  are 
provided  so  that  the  student  may  be  enabled  to  realize 
the  ideas  laid  down  upon  paper.  A  large  space  is  pro- 
vided on  the  upper  floor  of  the  building  for  a  ceramic 
museum  in  which  examples  of  clay  work  of  every  type 
may  be  studied. 

Students  who  are  residents  of  New  York  state  are 
exempt  from  payment  of  tuition  by  the  provisions  of  the 
act  establishing  the  school.  To  students  from  other 
states,  a  tuition  fee  of  $50  per  annum  will  be  charged. 
The  course  of  study  which  leads  to  a  degree  extends 
over  a  period  of  four  years,  and  embraces  such  subjects 
as  are  equivalent  to  the  usual  college  course.  A  short 
course  of  two  years  is  also  offered,  specially  designed 
to  assist  those  having  some  practical  experience  in  clay- 
working  and  who  desire  to  supplement  their  knowledge 
with  scientific  method  and  research. 

Benefits  Derived. 

The  student  who  successfully  pursues  the  course  of 
instruction  provided  in  this  school  will  be  able  to  take  up 
the  practical  work  of  manufacturing  clay  wares.  He 
will  be  able  to  lay  out  his  plans,  place  his  machinery,  de- 
sign his  goods,  shape  his  wares,  and  carry  the  whole 
matter  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  more  attractive  work 
than  the  solution  of  the  problems  in  chemistry,  physics, 
and  art  presented  to  the  clay  worker.  Furthermore,  the 
field  for  skilled  and  educated  men  in  this  line  is  practi- 
cally vacant.  There  is  no  calling  in  industrial  work 
offering  greater  opportunities  than  are  now  presented  to 
the  educated  ceramist. 

Dr.  Booth  Colwell  Davis  is  president  of  the  school, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Binns  is  director,  and  professor  of  ceramic 
technology. 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture  Taught. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  made  several  years 
since  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  work  out  plans  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  in  the  state.  Nature  study  was 
introduced  in  the  schools  specially  considered  from  the 
side  of  its  application  to  agricultural  life.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  assisted  by  Prof.  Gomstock, 
of  Gomell  university,  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Prof.  G.  G.  Gurtice,  of  Golumbia  univer- 
sity, gave  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
ty, who  were  assembled  in  farmers'  schools.  Talks  were 
also  given  in  the  public  schools  on  plants  and  insects  in 
their  relation  to  farm  life. 

These  lectures  were  received  with  general  favor  on  the 
part  of  school  boards  and  teachers,  and  with  enthusiasm 
by  the  children.  As  a  practical  test  of  the  interest  that 
children  would  take  in  the  study  of  plants  from  an 
economic  point,  an  offer  was  made  to  every  school  suf- 
ficiently interested,  to  send  to  each  pupfl  half  a  dozen 
strawberry  plants.  The  pupils  were  to  plant,  care  for 
them,  and  to  bring  to  school  a  composition  on  what  they 
had  learned — as  a  result  of  the  work.  Nearly  20,000 
plants  were  applied  for  and  sent  out  the  following  spring. 
The  demand  for  the  lectures  came  to  the  committee  so 
largely  from  other  sections  of  the  state  that  the  work  was 
given  over  to  Gornell  university,  which  has  since  issued 
the  "  Teachers'  Nature  Leaflet,"  and  is  giving  instruction 
on  the  subject  at  teachers'  institutes  thruout  the  state. 

The  school  of  practical  agriculture  and  horticulture 
now  being  established  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  near  New 
York  city,  is  a  further  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the  New 
York  committee,  which  had  been  studying  rural  conditions 
and  the  causes  operating  to  concentrate  population  so 
largely  in  cities. 


Practical  Natuit  Study. 

Nature  study  was  thus  introduced  in  the  schools  of 
Westchester  county,  such  subjects  being  chosen  as 
brought  the  children  in  close  sympathy  with  the  many 
interesting  things  in  the  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens 
surrounding  their  homes. 

In  like  manner  more  mature  students  are  to  study  the 
principles  of  agriculture,  and  then  make  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  gained  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil, 
the  culture  of  plants  in  the  open  ground  and  in  the 
greenhouse.  Insect  and  animal  life  will  be  studied  in  all 
phases  which  will  add  to  interest  in  the  work. 
The  Briarcliff  Manor  School. 

The  school  has  been  located  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful sections  of  the  Hudson  region  in  the  extensive 
Briarcliff  Farms,  over  4,000  acres  in  extent  and  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Walter  W.  Law.  There  are  850  Jersey  cows 
on  the  farms  at  present  and  the  number  is  to  be  largely 
increased.  There  are  500  pigs,  more  than  4,000  chick- 
ens, and  large  flocks  of  sheep,  the  products  of  which  are 
noted  for  their  fine  quality,  purity,  and  freedom  from  all 
possible  contamination  thru  deleterious  influence. 

On  these  farms  a  high  standard  has  been  set  for  purity 
and  nutrition  in  all  foods  produced  and  the  teaching  of 
the  school  will  emphasize  the  importance  and  value  of 
these  qualities  as  compared  with  the  low  grade  food 
products  and  those  cheapened  by  adulteration,  that  so 
seriously  affect  health  and  the  working '  ability  of  all 
classes.  The  poor  and  the  rich  alike  are  to-day  suffering 
from  this  cause,  while  farmers  are  everywhere  depressed 
from  competition  with  adulterated  foods. 
Worii  In  Horticulture. 

The  course  in  horticulture  will  be  one  of  exceeding  at- 
tractiveness, not  only  in  the  study  of  the  8cien,ces  re&ted  . 
to  it  but  in  the  practical  work.  The  planting  and  care 
of  trees,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  the  development  and 
maturing  of  their  fruits,^  and  the  final  realization  of 
their  value  in  the  sharp  competition  to  be  met  in  the 
markets  will  be  important  features  of  practical  commer- 
cial training.  Our  markets  are  filled  with  poor  apples, 
peaches,  and  other  fruits.  It  is  a  battle  royd  in  thesie 
times  to  meet  the  hordes  of  insect  enemies  in  the  orchard, 
for  they  use  the  most  delicate  weapons  in  their  persistent 
attacks  upon  our  fruits.  The  small  quantity  of  really 
fine  fruit  found  upon  our  markets  is  evidence  of  the  se- 
vere conflicts,  and  the  wrecks  and  losses  that  are  encoun- 
tered on  the  battlefield  of  the  orchards. 

Students  will  not  only  study  the  life,  history,  and  hab- 
its of  insects,  but  they  will  be  taught  how  to  meet  and 
control  them  in  the  field,  garden,  and  greenhouse  with 
the  spray  pump  and  other  necessary  means. 

The  course  of  study  and  practice  will  cover  two  years, 
tho  special  work  can  be  taken  for  one  year,  which  wiQ 
include  horticulture,  botany,  chemistry,  economic  ento- 
mology, building  construction,  stock  husbandry,  and 
book-keeping.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  poultry  and 
bee  keeping,  the  making  of  jellies  and  jams,  table  and 
house  decoration,  marketing,  and  method  of  harvesting 
crops.  A  course  in  the  preservation  and  conservation  of 
food  products  thru  cold  storage  will  be  a  new  and  impor- 
tant line  of  instruction. 

Buildings  are  being  constructed,  including  a  dormitory, 
with  class  and  lecture-rooms,  library,  oflSce,  and  accom- 
modations for  instructors  and  students  ;  a  greenhouse  and 
hot  beds  for  the  growing  of  vegetables  during  the  win- 
ter months,  and  poultry  houses. 

The  course  is  open  to  men  and  women.  Horticulture 
appeals  to  many  women,  who  are  interested  to  take  up 
the  study  as  it  leads  into  the  most  interesting  fields  of 
work,  with  less  of  nerve  wear  than  in  many  other  occupa- 
tions. 

The  school,  which  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
George  T.  Powell,  enters  a  new  field  of  educational  work, 
and  will  aim  to  awaken  an  active  interest  in  country  life, 
and. the  possibilities  that  may  be  realized  from  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  under  the  most  skilful  and  intelligent 
•management. 
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At  a  Boarding  School. 

Relations  of  Pupils  and  Teachers. 

By  Anna  Northend  Benjamin. 

Presupposing  that  a  teacher  is  anxious  to  conscien- 
tiously perform  her  whole  duty,  I  think  that  in  a  board- 
ing school  the  least  of  her  anxiety  is  confined  to  the 
cla^room.  A  child's  soul  is  more  important  than  his 
body,  his  morals  more  than  his  store  of  knowledge.  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  teaching  and  all  branches 
of  study  may  not  be  taught  morally^  but  it  is  useless  to 
deny  that  the  time  spent  in  the  school-room  is  devoted 
more  exclusively  to  the  mind  than  to  the  spirit. 

It  is  when  the  tension  of  the  intellect  is  relaxed,  when 
there  is  no  especial  work  which  must  be  done  at  once 
that  the  pupil  needs  more  care  and  watchfulness  than 


irmicy  iictii,  W<asiiin^kOii,fa. 

ever  he  did  in  school  hours.  And  yet  how  is  it  possible 
to  accomplish  this  without  imposing  irksome  restraint 
where  most  often  none  is  needed  and  of  depriving  the 
pupils  of  their  liberty  and  fun  when  both  are  necessary 
for  their  natural  development? 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  but  one  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  instructor  must  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
pupil,  must  share  and  lead  in  the  pleasures  and  diversions, 
take  part  in  outdoor  and  indoor  exercise,  join  in  their 
harmless  jokes,  and  help  in  the  excursions  and  entertain- 
ments. Quietly,  silently,  and  surely  is  her  influence  felt. 
Honor  and  truth  become  the  unconscious  passwords  of 
the  playground  and  a  scorn  of  all  pettiness  and  jealous- 
ies is  inculcated,  giving  grace  and  dignity  to  the  slowly- 
forming  character,  which  leave  their  stamp  in  after  life. 

What  might  not  happen  to  the  twenty, 
fifty,  or  seventy-five  pupils  in  a  boarding 
school  if  they  were  merely  watched  from 
afar  during  the  hours  of  recreation  and 
were  obliged — with  the  aid  of  a  few  rays  of 
light  thrown  upon  practical  matters  during 
school  time — to  work  out  their  own  code 
of  honor  and  to  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions in  everjrthing  they  undertook?  Soon 
all  sense  of  unity  would  be  lost  and  the 
school  would  number  a  dozen  or  more 
"cliques."  Quarrels  and  jealousy  would 
continually  ruffle  the  surface,  and  the  true 
lesson  of  humanity  and  fraternity  could 
never  be  taught. 

If  this  is  all  so  why  is  it  that  so  many 
teachers  hesitate  to  take  this  attitude  with 
their  pupils,  or  even  pursue  a  very  differ- 
ent course?  Is  it,  as  they  say,  not  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  and  discipline  of  a 
teacher  for  her  to  be  very  much  with  the 
pupils  outside  of  school? 

In  answer  let  me  ask  :  Does  close  asso- 
ciation with  her  children  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  a  mother?    Is  it  necessary  for 


her  to  hold  herself  aloof  in  order  to  enforce  discipline? 

I  think  we  instinctively  turn  to  our  own  school  life  and 
call  to  mind  the  various  instructors  of  our  youthful  days. 
I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  best  teachers  1  ever  had  and 
who  kept  a  perfectly  disciplined  school— a  day  school — 
always  took  a  deep  and  kindly  interest  in  our  outside  af- 
fairs and  was  on  a  more  than  friendly  footing  with  all 
her  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls.  Then  again  at  boarding 
school  during  my  senior  year  the  teacher  we  girls  cared 
the  most  for  was  the  teacher  in  whose  room  we  used  to 
congregate,  day  after  day,  and  who  once  had  a  surrepti- 
tious pillow  fight  with  us  in  the  hall,  in  which  towards  the 
last  another  of  the  teachers  joined.  She  took  us  often  to 
the  village  and  shared  even  our  most  idiotic  jokes  which, 
however,  were  of  a  mild  and  harmless  nature.  I  remem- 
ber one  day  she  invited  her  Virgil  class  to  go  with  her  to 
the  little  restaurant  in  the  town,  where  she  treated  us  to 
pan  cakes  and  maple  sugar  and  we  all  had  a  very  jolly 
time.  I  know  that  we  never  felt  the  slightest  restraint 
in  her  presence  and,  in  fact,  continually  sought  her  com- 
pany." In  class  her  discipline  was  perfect.  One  word 
from  her  was  enough  to  quell  any  kind  of  an  outbreak. 
We  would  all  have  felt  not  only  sorry  but  mortified,  if 
we  had  offended  her.  And  we  always  studied  hard  for 
her  classes. 

I  have,  perhaps,  sketched  out  an  ideal  relation  between 
pupil  and  teacher,  but  it  is  an  ideal  which  can  be  and  is 
obtained.  It  requires  infinite  tact  and  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  for  there  is  a  line  beyond  which 
she  must  not  go,  and  there  is  also  a  line  beyond  which 
the  pupil  must  not  go  in  her  presence,  for  when  a  pupil 
has  shown  herself  very  ill-bred  or  a  teacher  imprudent, 
unpleasant  things  occur. 

We  must  not  expect  success  too  suddenly  and  always 
crown  our  efforts,  and  above  all  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  young  people  learn  more  from  a  noble  example  than 
from  all  the  precepts  in  the  world. 


•Residence  of^?uplUIof  the  new  Washington  School  for  Boysat^Washington,  D.  C, 
(School  and  home  are  in  separate  buildings.) 
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Advertising  a  Private  School. 


Good  School  Booklets. 

The  most  necessary  thing  needed  for  advertising  a 
private  school  is  an  attractive  booklet,  showing  the  merits 
of  the  school  to  the  best  advantage.  A  great  many 
schools  make  the  mistake  of  not  having  their  booklets 
good  enough  for  the  purpose.  The  people  they  expect 
to  reach  appreciate  and  are  used  to  things  well  done,  in 
printed  matter  as  in  other  respects.  No  school  is  fairly 
represented  by  a  book  which  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
style,  attainments,  good  taste  and  standing  of  the  school. 
Let  this  be  taken  as  a  rule  for  guidance. 

The  preparation  of  a  book  of  this  kind  is  a  matter  re- 
quiring much  special  knowledge  of  publishing  and  dis- 
play. It  is  a  fact  which  many  have  had  to  learn  by  costly 
experience,  that  advertising  is  a  business  requiring  the 
peculiar  sldll  of  a  specialist. 

No  man,  simply  because  he  has  attained  excellent  suc- 
cess in  the  management  of  a  good  school,  is  on  that  ac- 
count equipped  to  advertise  his  institution  to  the  best 
advantage.  People  who  can  conduct  a  school  success- 
fully, should  confine  themselves  to  their  specialty  and 
hire  people  who  make  a  business  of  producing  good  ad- 
vertising literature  to  get  out  their  booklets  for  them. 
The  result  will  always  hQ  better  for  the  school. 
The  Trinity  Hall  BooMet. 

The  best  booklet  for  advertising  a  school  which  has 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  writer  in  the  past  year  is  that 
of  Trinity  Hall,  that  excellently  managed  school  for  boys, 
conducted  by  Mr.  William  W.  Smith  and  his  son,  at 


TRINITY    HALL 
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TRINITY  HALL  is  a  school  for  boys.     It  gives 
them  that  education  which  will  fit  them  either 
for  college  or  a  business  life.     Its  courses  meet 
all  the  requirements  for  entrance  into   Harvard 
College  or  Yale  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

At  the  same  time  it  does  not  teach  books  alone.  No 
education  is  real  that  does  not  consider  the  body  and  the 
moral  character  as  well  as  the  mind. 

At  Trinity  Hall  a  boy  will  be  taught  true  manli- 
ness— that  manliness  which  consists  of  self-control,  and 
self-respect. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  school,  besides 
giving  boys  thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business, 
is  to  mould  them  into  chrisdan  gendemen  and  insure 
vigorous  manhood. 

While  your  boy  will  be  cared  for  and  restrained,  he 
will  at  the  same  rime  be  allowed  to  develop  in  every 
proper  way.  The  discipline  is  strict,  but  no  more  strict 
than  ought  to  exist  in  every  good  home. 


TRINITY    HALL   is   a    pleasant,    healthy,    and 
homeliice  place  where  boys  may  live,  study,  and 
play.      The  school  building,  connected  with  the 
fine  old  mansion  of  the  Rector,  is  large,  is  made 
of  brick,  is  thoroughly  modem,   of  a  good  design,   and 


Washington,  Pa.  Their  plan  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  how  to  go  about  the  issuing  of  advertising  booklets. 
The  proprietors  of  the  school  retained  Mr.  Charles 
Austin  Bates,  of  the  Vanderbilt  building,  New  York 
city,  to  write,  design,  arrange,  and  print  a  book  about 
their  school,  and  the  result  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  good  impression  upon  every  parent  looking  for 
a  good  school  home  for  his  boys. 

The  writer  has  taken  the  story  of  the  school,  and  what 
it  tries  to  do  for  the  boys  in  its  charge,  and  has  reflected 
in  this  story  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  school,  so 
that  the  book  tells  exactly  what  Trinity  Hall  is  like. 
This  is  after  all  the  main  thing.  It  is  almost  more  im- 
portant than  the  curriculum  that  is  to  be  studied  there. 

The  life  of  a  boy  at  school,  or  even  a  girl  for  that 
matter,  the  surroundings,  spiritual,  intellectual,  Boeial 
and  natural,  are  all  important.  The  right  sort  of  school 
book  should  show  this.  This  has  been  done,  and  well 
done,  in  the  Trinity  Hall  booklet 

The  text  is  helped  out  by  the  pictures  in  such  a  way 
that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  see,  and  know  that 
Trinity  Hall  is  a  place  unusually  well  endowed  with 
beautiful,  natural  surroundings,  that  its  home  life  is  free 
and  pleasant  without  being  careless,  that  the  government 
is  firm  without  being  strict,  and  that  the  boy  is  cared  for 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically  as  he  would  be  in  a  good 
home. 

The  writing  of  such  a  story  in  the  right  way  is  the 
main  thing  to  be  done  in  a  school  book.  After  that 
comes  the  printing  and  the  arranging  of  the  pages  so  as 


TRINITY    HALL 


These  Courses  may  be  slightly  varied  to  mcei  the  special 
requircmciirs  of  anv  pursuits  held  in  view  for  the  boy. 
The  parent  or  guardian  h  desired  to  select  the  course, 
hut  we  choose  the  studies  for  thac  course. 

For  admission  to  the  firit  form  a  boy  h  required  to  be 
able  to  read  easv^  English  prose,  possess  a  fair  knowledge 
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ALL  STUDENTS  attend  public  worship  on  Sunday 
morning  when  the  weather  permits.     If  not, 
service  is  held  in  the  School  Chapel.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  there  is  regular  religious  instruction. 
Daily  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  held  in  the 
School  Chapel,    which    all    the   boys   attend.       These 
services  are  almost  altogether  choral. 

One  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  parent  look- 
ing for  the  right  school  for  his  son,  is  the  amount  of 
individual  attention  that  he  will  receive  at  Trinity  Hall. 
As  has  been  said,  the  school  is  small,  and  is  kept  so. 
The  staff  of  teachers  is  krge  and  its  members  are  chosen 
with  great  care. 

Each  student  is  the  object  of  the  especial  study  of  the 
entire  corps  of  Masters.  At  the  masters^  meetbg,  which  is 
held  every  week,  the  work  and  conduct  ofeachboy  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  Once  a  month  his  masters  compare  his 
standing  in  their  respecdve  classes,  and  methods  of  helping 
him  develop  his  work  in  the  best  way  are  discussed. 


to  produce  a  really  artistic  and  happy  effect.  This  has 
been  obtained  in  the  Trinity  Hall  book  by  simple  but 
wonderfully  effective  arrangement. 

Here  are  shown  reproductions  complete  of  several 
pages  taken  from  this  lK)ok. 

In  the  original  book  the  pages  are  printed  in  two  colors^ 
the  line  at  the  top,  **  Trinity  Hall/'  appearing  in  red, 
which  gives  a  scholastic  and  even  ecclesiastic  effect  to 
the  pages. 

By  a  little  ingenuity  the  commonplaceness  of  the  or- 
dinary arrangement  of  the  courses  of  study,  the  calendar, 
and  the  corps  of  instructors  has  been  escaped. 

The  booklet  is  5  by  7}  inches,  and  contains  twenty-four 
pages.  Half-tone  pictures  of  views  in  and  about  the 
school  have  been  worked  into  the  pages  happily,  as  shown 
in  those  which  are  here  reproduced.  The  cover  is  in 
slate  gray  and  black,  and  shows  view  of  the  school  across 
the  lawn.  The  decorations  and  embellishments  of  the 
cover  are  in  a  semi-Colonial  style,  which  harmonizes  with 
the  Colonial  architecture  of  the  school  building.  It 
shows  the  fleur-de-lis,  which  is  a  school  device,  and  a 
panel  upon  each  side  of  this  device  shows  a  book  on  one 
side,  and  a  football  on  the  other,  delicately  intimating 
that  intellectual  and  physical  education  are  both  pur- 
sued. 

The  result  is  a  successful  piece  of  school  advertising. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  it  pays  to  hire  people  to 
do  those  things  for  you,  which  they  can  do  better  than 
you  can  do  yourself. 

The  proprietor  of  a  private  school  would  never  think 
of  attending  to  sueh  important  matters  as  making  the 
designs  for  new  buildings,  or  altering  the  appearance  of 
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TERMS 

THE  TERMS  are  five  hundred  dollars  (I500)  for  the  school 
year ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  (#250)  payable  at  time 
of  entry,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars   ($250)   payable 
January  loth. 
Boys  entering  after  the  opening  of  the  school  are  charged  at  the 
rate  of  $15  per  weeJc  for  the  remainder  of  the  Khool  year. 

This  includes  instruction  in  all  the  English  branches,  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  together  with  board  and  laundry  ( i^  doxen). 

Without  an  express  agreement  to  the  contrary,  parents  or  guard- 
ians entering  boys  become  responsible  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  the 
entire  year,  or  so  much  of  it  as  remains  at  the  time  of  entering. 

No  deduction  will  be  made  when  a  boy  is  dismissed  for  bad 
conduct,  is  withdrawn  from  the  school— except  for  protracted  illness — 
or  leaves  without  permission. 

If  sickness  detains  a  boy  from  the  school  longer  than  one  month, 
six  dollars  a  week  is  refunded  for  the  time  in  excess  of  that  p^od. 

The  equity  of  these  regulations  will  be  apparent  if  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  engagements  with  teachers,   and  other  provisions  for  the 
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his  grounds.  Instead  he  would  hire  an  architect  or  a 
landscape  gardener  just  as  he  hires  competent  teachers 
to  teach  each  branch  of  study  taught  in  his  school  He 
hires  everything  done  that  he  wants  done  well. 

The  advertising  of  a  school  is  one  of  the  important  de- 
partments of  it.  No  matter  how  good  a  teacher  a  man 
may  be,  or  how  successful  an  educator  or  manager  he 
is,  this  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  he  can  produce  a 
better  book  about  his  school  than  a  man  who  has  given 
his  time,  study,  and  thought  to  just  such  things  for 
years. 

With  one  glance  over  the  large  number  of  common- 
place, uninteresting  books  about  schools,  which  tell  noth- 
ing that  the  parent  wishes  to  know,  and  give  no  idea 
what  the  school  is  like,  one  wonders  that  more  people  do 
not  consult  some  one  who  knows  how  to  talk  in  type,  and 
to  make  a  book  which  will  be  a  harmonious  and  intelli- 
gent whole. 


Business  College  Advertising. 

By  Pres.  Willard  J.  Whbeler,  Birmingham  Business  College, 
Alabama. 
The  necessity  of  advertising  any  business,  for  any  pro- 
fession, is  generally  recognized,  and  all  professional  men 
and  all  business  men  advertise, — if  not  in  the  public 
prints  then  in  other  ways,  for  all  publicity  is  advertising. 
The  business  college  has  ever  b^n  the  most  liberal  of 
all  the  school  advertisers,  and  to  this  fact-is  largely  due 
the  success  of  these  colleges,  for  by  this  means  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  business  education  have  been  placed  before 
the  fathers  and  the  mothers  of  this  country,  and  as  a  re- 
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suit  we  find  these  schools  in  every  city  of  importance, 
and  the  schools  full  of  students  and  prosperous.  These 
satisfactory  conditions  are  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
the  business  coUeg^es  have  given  the  business  training 
needed. 

A  business  college  is,  first  of  all,  an  educational  insti- 
tution, but  having  secured  good  teachers  and  having  ar- 
ranged the  proper  curriculum,  the  progressive  business 
college  man  naturally  advertises. 

All  advertising  that  pays  is  good  advertising.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  advertising,  however,  which  do  not  re- 
turn ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  expended.  Among  the 
most  popular  of  these  unprofitable  mediums  is  the  fake 
newspaper,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  write-ups.  All 
program  advertising  is  another  poor  way  of  spending 
good  money  for  advertising. 

No  one  can  say  just  what  methods  will  pay.  We  must 
all  make  some  experiments. 

Advertising  in  newspapers  and  magazines  of  known 
circulation  is  the  very  best  means  that  the  school  adver- 
tiser, as  well  as  the  general  advertiser    can  employ. 


These  journals  go  direct  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  the  advertisements,  if  properly  written  and  displayed, 
are  sure  to  be  read. 
,     Novelty  advertising,  or  the  sending  out  of  calendars, 


St.  Albaus  School. 

rulers,  etc.,  is  a  very  good  adjunct  to  newspaper  adver- 
tising. 

Personal  advertising  must  not  be  overlooked.  Above 
all  other  forms  of  advertising  is  the  good  word  spoken 
by  a  present  or  former  student.  If  we  do  good  work  in 
our  school-rooms,  our  schools  will  flourish,  but  they  will 
flourish  much  the  more  if  we  do  good  work  and  advertise. 

Before  commencing  advertising  of  any  kind  the  col- 
legia should  prepare  ite  catalog,  which  should  be  a  true 
representative  of  the  school,  as  complete  as  possible,  and 
typographically  perfect.  The  catalog  must  be  supple- 
mented by  personal  letters,  booklets,  leaflets,  and  pamph- 
lets. 

Every  college  should  publish  a  paper  monthly  or 
quarterly.  This  is  the  best  paying  of  all  the  advertising 
mediums.  Among  other  good  mediums  are  cards  in  the 
street  cars,  and  an  occasional  use  of  out-door  signs. 

Advertising  is  not  an  exact  science.  Some  will  suc- 
ceed and  some  will  fail.  The  subject  of  advertising  is  a 
great  study,  and  no  one  man  knows  all  about  it ;  and 
however  much  a  man  may  know  about  the  subject,  what 
he  does  not  know  would  make  a  much  larger  book  than 
what  he  knows. 

In  conclusion,— have  a  good  school  to  advertise,  and 
advertise  it,  and  if  you  keep  everlastingly  at  it  success  is 
yours. 


Pittsburg  Academy  Cadet  Corps,— J.  Warren  Lytle,  President, 
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Old  and  New  in  Handwriting. 

Within  the  last  five  years  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  educational  mind  of  this  country  on  the  sub- 
ject of  teaching  writing  in  the  public  schools.  The  very 
aim  and  ideal  of  the  study  has  changed,  and  unmistaka- 
bly for  the  better,— both  for  the  teaching  of  little  chil- 
dren and  for  results  in  business  life. 

The  old  idea  was  to  treat  writing  as  a  ''fine  art,"  to 
aim  at  **  beauty,"  and  to  this  end  to  make  it  complex  and 
necessarily  diflScult.  The  result  was  bad.  A  very  few 
became  ornamental  penmen.  The  majority  became  poor 
writers.    Then  came  the  revolution. 

It  was  perceived  that  drawing  was  the  proper  study 
for  the  ** ornamental;"  that  writing  was  an  intensely 
practical  matter — a  means  to  an  end — and  that  end  was 
the  making  of  a  record  to  be  read.  With  this  new  con- 
ception of  the  study,  enforced  by  the  general  use  of 
typewriting,  and  the  growing  impatience  with  illegible 
writing,  the  "vertical"  writing  appeared. 

It  had  everything  to  recommend  it ;  not  only  far 
greater  legibflity  (the  prime  purpose  in  writing)  but 


letters  and  the  resulting  legibility.    The  study  has  been 
completely  reformed  in  its  ideal  and  aim. 

By  the  vertical  method  all  children  learn  to  write  legi- 
bly and  in  a  very  short  time.  The  number  of  copy-books 
needed  has  been  reduced  from  twenty,  and  often  more, 
to  a  half  dozen.  The  constrained  and  unnatural  position 
has,  where  pupils  have  been  properly  taught,  given  place 
to  a  more  natural  and  healthy  one.  The  multifarious 
proportions  in  the  heights  of  the  letters  have  disappeared 


and  the  simplest  of  all  proportions,  1  to  2,  has  taken 
their  place.  The  forms  of  the  letters,  approximating 
print  in  character  and  plainness,  are  the  easiest  taught, 
easiest  learned  and  easiest  made  by  the  fingers  of  a  child. 
Instead  of  single  letters,  abstract  and  uninteresting  to 
the  child,  letters  are  given  at  the  outset  grouped  in 
words. 

The  whole  body  of  hygienists  and  teachers  of  methods, 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  is  solidly  in  favor  of  it. 
The  opponents  of  vertical  writing  can  explain  this  most 
significant  fact  by  no  flippant  charge  that  these  scholarly 
men  were,  in  a  matter  so  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of 
little  children  as  well  as  the  business  world,  hypnotized  by 
a  "fad/'  Men  like  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Dr. 
Burnham  of  Clark  university.  Dr.  Hartwell  of  Boston, 
Dr.  Scripture  of  Yale  college.  Dr.  Witmer  of  the  Uni- 


vastly  greater  simplicity  in  every  way  and  it  was  almost 
immeasurably  easier  to  teach  to  little  children. 

Why  Vertical  Writing  Came. 

When  vertical  writing  came  the  teaching  of  writing 
in  this  country  was,  generally  speaking,  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  as  every  person  obliged  to  read  much  corres- 
pondence in  the  old  slant  hand  well  knows.  It  was  com- 
plexity and  supei^uity  run  mad. 

In  it  neither  the  nature  and  the 
needs  of  the  child  nor  the  practical 
purposes  of  writing  were  considered, 
but  only  what  would  please  the  adult 
eye, — seeking  for  complexity  and 
beauty  of  subtle  curve  and  shade  and 
flourish, — and  not  for  plain  writing, 
easy  alike  to  make  and  interpret.  The 
"  beauty  "  was  in  the  engraved  copies 
and  in  the  work  of  a  few  pupils  only. 

The  general  result  was  a  prevalence 
of  illegible  writers.  In  every  business 
office,  so  far  as  it  was  not  relieved  by 
typewriting,  the  handling  of  a  large 
correspondence  was,  and  still  is,  too 
often  a  vexatious  struggle  with  miser- 
able handwriting. 

The  Change  Accomplbhed. 

By  the  introduction  of  vertical  writ- 
ing, vastly  more  has  been  secured  than 
mere  vefticality  in  the  positien  of  "the 

The  Ulastrations  on  this  page  give  samples  of  the  work  done  by  students  in  the  department  of  architecture  at  Syracuse  University 
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Rifle  Drill,  Kentucky  Military  Institute. 

veraity  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  O'Shea  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Dr.  Shaw  of  New  York,  Professor  John  Dewey 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  scores  of  others,  mas- 
ters and  experts  in  physiological  psychology  and  pedagogy, 
are  not  to  be  so  treated. 

Neither  are  nearly  the  whole  body  of  normal  school  in- 
structors and  superintendents  and  teachers  of  our  public 
schools,  who,  in  the  last  four  years,  have  experienced  the 
enormous  relief  from  the  old-time  drudgery  of  teaching 
writing  which  has  come  to  them  from  the  adoption  of  the 
vertical  method.  The  list  of  their  names  woidd  include 
nearly  every  important  educator  in  the  land,  and  the  field 
of  their  experiment  nearly  every  important  city.  They 
know  the  grounds  of  their  judgments,  and  have  by  the 
hundreds  stated  them  in  their  reports. 

The  change  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  is 
taking  place  in  Germany,  from  the  use  of  the  extremely 
trying  and  difSicult  German  text  (which  has  forced  almost 
a  whole  race  to  the  use  of  eye-glasses)  to  the  extremely 
simple  and  legible  Latin  text.  All  the  force  of  old  and 
time-hallowed  association  opposes  the  change,  but  the 
logic  of  common  sense  is  steadily  forcing  its  ever-in- 
creasing adoption. 

Objections. 

The  few  remaining  opponents  of  vertical  writing  are 
making  three  specific  charges  : 

1.  That  it  lacks  individuality. 

2.  That  it  tends  to  backhand- 
edness.  3.  That  it  is  slow.  4. 
That  business  men  do  not  like 
it. 

Individuality. — The  object- 
ors forget  that  the  very  pur- 
pose of  school  instruction  is  to 
secure  conformity  to  a  stand- 
ard, and  that  this  is  the  exact 
reverse  of  individuality.  They 
forget  that  it  is  not  during  the 
school  period,  but  afterwards, 
and  under  business  conditions, 
that  individuality  is  developed, 
and  that  usually  there  is  then 
far  too  much  of  it.  They  for- 
get that,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  individuality  is  most 
certain  to  appear  in  the  signa- 
ture, where  alone  it  is  of  any 
special  importance. 

The  same  charge,  of  lack  of 
individuality,  was  always 
brought  against  the  slant  writ- 
ing and  for  the  same  reason. 


It  was  the  boast  of  the  teachers  of  slant 
writing  that  they  could  not  tell  the  writ- 
ing of  one  pupil  from  that  of  another. 
When  verticd  writing  has  settled  into  the 
life  habit  it  exhibits  just  as  much  personal 
quality  as  any  writing  needs. 

Baekhandedness. — That  some  pupils  in 
every  class  learning  to  write  vertically  may 
show  more  or  less  tendency  to  backhand 
edness  is  admitted.  That  this  is  a  serious 
fault,  or  that  it  cannot  be  easily  remedied, 
is  denied.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in 
slant  writing,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of 
any  standard,  great  variations  of  slant, 
not  only  in  the  same  page  but  in  the  same 
line  and  word,  were  often  made  and  passed 
without  challenge  or  notice ;  also  that,  by 
reason  of  the  ever  available  standard  of 
the  rectangular  sides  of  the  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  one  writes,  the  eye  can  instantly 
detect  the  least  variation  from  the  verti- 
cal, and  that  teachers  delight  in  strict 
rules  and  standards  in  such  matters. 

When  baekhandedness  become  sobjec- 
tionableit  may  be  easily  corrected  by  alittle 
wisely  conducted  drill.  It  is  usually  caused  by  resting 
the  wrist  on  the  edge  of  the  desk  and  holding  the  pen 
near  the  point,  in  which  position  the  natural  finger  move- 
ments result  in  baekhandedness.  Let  the  penholder  be 
held  with  the  fingers  nearly  straight  and  well  away  from 
the  pen,  and  the  movement  be  a  free  one  involving  the 
whole  arm,  and  the  vertical  lines  will  be  the  easiest. 
Again  the  tendency  can  be  obviated  by  a  slight  change 
of  the  position  of  the  paper  or  of  the  body.  It  is  not  a 
serious  fault  and  it  is.  easily  remedied. 

Speed. — The  majority  of  persons  who  write  at  the  same 
time  very  legibly  and  very  rapidly  approach  the  vertical 
style  tho  trained  on  the  standard  slant,  as  may  be  seen  by 
looking  thru  any  business  file  of  letters.  Comparative  speed 
tests  under  comparable  conditions,  made  by  different 
persons  at  different  times  in  several  cities,  have  in  nearly 
all  cases  given  results  f aorable  to  the  vertical. 

Investigation  shows  that  in  the  schools  vertical  writing 
has  not  iiSfrequently  been  done  in  a  slow  way.  Little 
children  just  beginning,  striving  to  learn  letter  forms, 
naturally  work  slowly.  It  would  be  a  misguided  teacher 
who  should  urge  them  at  this  period  to  write  fast.  More 
advanced  pupils  and  teachers,  changing  from  slant  to 
vertical,  naturally  write  more  slowly  at  first  to  acquire  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  of  form. 


Portions  of  Attalttic  Field,  Lawn,  and  Buildings,  Kentucky  Military  Institute. 
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Front  elevation  of  Calvert  Primary  SchcoL 
Williams  &  Wilkins.  architects,  Baltimore.    [See  page  aoa.] 

In  the  days  of  the  Spencerian  slant  writing,  twenty-five 
words  per  minute  was  considered  by  expert  penmen  a  most 
creditable  performance  if  done  with  even  passable  legi- 
bility ;  and  legible  writing  that  is  faster  than  this  has 
seldom  been  achieved  in  ordinary  schools  by  any  but  the 
vertical  writing.  With  a  simple  vertical  method,  how- 
ever, greater  speed  than  this  has  been  repeatedly  reached, 
and  by  every  pupil  in  the  class. 

But  great  speed  is  by  no  means  to  be  expected  or  de- 
sired in  the  writing  of  young  children,  and  generally 
speaking,  business  demands,  and  these  alone  will  produce 
habitually  rapid  writers,  no  matter  what  system  is  used  in 
school. 


Business  Men  Uke  It 

In  nearly  every  large  office  there  are  some  who  write 
vertically.  When  attention  is  called  to  the  matter  it  is 
usually  found  that  they  write  not  only  more  legibly  but 
more  rapidly  than  the  slant  writers,  and  business  men 
heartily  approve. 

To  expect,  fresh  from  the  grammar  school,  expert  and 
rapid  business  writers  is  to  expect  what  no  system,  slant 
or  vertical,  ever  produced,  or  ever  will.  It  is  like  ex- 
pecting from  the  same  schools,  and  because  English  has 
been  taught  there,  accomplished  essayists  and  editorial 
writers.  It  is  business  practice  alone  that  makes  the 
rapid  writer,  and  the  child  trained  to  the  simple  vertical 
has  by  far  the  best  foundation. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued  a  valuable 
pamphlet  on  the  development  of  vertical  writing  in  America, 
which  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  A  few  of  the  reasons  why  the 
vertical  writing  has  come  into  use,  and  come  to  stay,  are  given 
here,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  others  who  may  be  calltd 
upon  to  give  reasons  "  for  the  faith  that  is  in  thtm." 


OThe  Hornbook  of  the  Id  School. 


-How  Professor  L.  E,  X.  Physics  prepared  for  his  famous  lec- 
ture on  the  practical  application  of  the  laws  of  gravity  to  the 
mechanism  of  locomotion.    A  story  in  eight  chapters. 
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of  the  German  system  which  will  be  of  especial  interest 
to  us  on  account  of  their  relation  to  some  of  our  most 
prominent  problems  in  secondary  education.  The 
German  system  is  bureaucratic ;  while  local  representa- 
tion and  a  certain  degree  of  local  option  is  permitted^  the 
initiative  in  all  movements  and  the  balance  of  power 
rests  with  the  state  officials,  who  are  virtually  appointees 
of  the  ruling  monarchs  of  each  state.  This  arrangement 
gives  uniformity  to  all  matters  of  organization.  The 
secondary  schools,  especially  the  gymnasia,  are  virtuaUy 
class  schools ;  the  chfldren  of  the  masses  are  practically 
excluded,  owing  to  the  high  tuition  fees  and  the 
lack  of  harmony  and  continuity  of  the  work  in  the  higher 
schools,  with  that  done  in  the  people's  schools.  This 
condition  continues  not  without  vigorous  protest,  and 
strong  reform  movements  aim  at  the  readjustment  of 
courses  so  that  elementary  instruction  may  be  identical 
for  all.  Above  the  lower  grades  of  the  people's  schools 
the  sexes  are  instructed  separately.  Provision  for  the 
secondary  and  higher  education  of  women  is  very  inade- 
quate, in  fact,  ha^  really  only  just  begun  to  be  made  by 
the  state. 

Teaching  in  Germany  is  a  life  profession,  and  can  be 
practiced  only  after  the  most  thoro  preparation  and  the 
passing  of  searching  tests.  To  become  eligible  to  a 
secondary  position  requires  (a)  at  least  three  years  of 
university  study ;  (b)  prolonged  study  of  the  special 
branches  the  candidate  expects  to  teach  as  a  prerequisite 
to  examination ;  (c)  phflosophy,  psychology,  and  pedagogy 
must  be  one  group  of  examination  subjects ;  (d)  a  ieminar 
or  professional  year  is  required,  which  includes  study, 
practice,  and  criticism ;  (e)  finally  a  trial  year  is  de- 
manded. Teachers'  examinations  are  eminently  fair. 
**  No  mere  memorising  and  cramming  for  a  set  of  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  at  one  sitting  will  suffice."  Each 
examination  involves  the  preparation  of  one  to  three 
theses  by  the  candidate  on  given  subjects  and  within  a 
given  time, — ^usually  six  weeks  is  allowed  for  each  thesis, 
— an  oral  examination,  and  finally  an  actual  demonstra- 
tion, before  the  examiners,  of  ability  to  teach.  What  is 
the  pecuniary  reward  for  this  extensive  preparation  ? 
Ordinary  teachers  in  German  secondary  schools  get  a 
salary  of  $460  to  $600  the  first  year.  Small  increases 
come  at  long  intervals,  so  that  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years'  service  they  may  receive  a  salary  of  $1,000  to 
$1,500.    Assistant  teachers  receive  less,  head  teachers 


somewhat  more  than  the  above  amounts.  The  rector^ 
ships  of  gymnasia  in  Saxony  appear  to  pay  the  highest 
salaries  of  any  German  secondary  school  positions  ;  these 
allow  a  little  less  than  $1,600  the  first  year,  and  a  little 
more  than  $1,700  after  twenty  years'  service,  plus  an 
annual  allowance  of  $225  to  $300  for  rent.  At  the  same 
time,  living  in  Germany  is  quite  as  expensive  as  it  is  in 
this  country,  if  a  similar  plane  of  living  is  taken  for  com- 
parison in  both  cases.  The  expected  pension  after  years 
of  service  compensates  the  German  schoolmaster  to  some 
extent  for  his  meager  salary.  The  German  teachers' 
tenure  of  office  is  in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  Amer- 
ican teachers.  '^  Teachers  once  installed  are  fixtures  for 
the  rest  of  their  active  lives.  It  not  uncommonly  hap- 
pens that  the  same  teacher  wields  the  rod  and  cares  for 
the  mental  welfare  of  father  and  son,  or  mother  and 
daughter  ;  and  even  to  instruct  three  generations  of  the 
same  household  is  not  an  unchronicl^  event."  A  few 
figures  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  this  point. 
In  the  Prussian  secondary  schools  during  the  four  years 
from  1891  to  1894,  there  were  an  average  of  7,234 
teachers  employed  each  year  ;  yet  in  these  four  years 
only  23  new  teachers  were  token  from  other  positions, 
and  only  14  were  called  to  other  positions.  An  average 
of  35  left  teaching  each  year  for  some  other  occupation. 
As  the  government  regulates  salaries,  there  is  no  bidding 
for  the  services  of  particularly  strong  teachers.  Schools 
in  small  places  pay  as  much  or  nearly  as  much  as  those 
in  the  large  cities,  and  secure  equally  competent  in- 
structors. 

'^  The  amount  of  work  given  German  pupils  is  simply 
enormous.  They  have  at  least  ten  hours  a  week  more 
work  than  corresponding  classes  in  our  schools."  In  many 
eases  the  work  reaches  as  high  as  eleven  hours  of  cbligar 
tary  school  duties  per  day,  and  there  is  occasionally  added 
voluntary  work  which  the  pupils  do  for  the  sake  of  praise. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York.    Price  $1.50.) 

Pauaic,  N.  J.  P.  E.  Spaulding. 

Other  notes  of  new  books  will  be  fonnd  on  pages  206  and 
3^5. 


Side  Elevation  of  Calvert  Primary  .School.    (For  front  elevation  see  page  199, 


A  Model  Primary  School. 

Baltimore  has  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  moat  delightfully  ar- 
ranged schools  of  its  kind  in  the  country—the  Calvert  primary 

school.  Mr.  Virgil  Hillyer,  the 
principal,  writes  that  the  school 
IS  devoted  entirely  to  the  teaching 
of  children  from  four  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  In  a  way  it  is  also  a 
laboratory  or  a  school  of  research 
for  the  teacher,  provision  being 
made  for  experiment  and  study 
under  the  best  possible  conditions. 

The  school  is  financed  by  a  stock 
company,  but  is  not  endowed.  The 
new  building,  illustrations  of  which 
are  given  in  this  number,  has  been 
planned  after  careful  consultation 
with  several  of  the  leading  educa- 
tors of  the  country,  and  has  been 
made  as  complete  and  well  adapted 
to  its  purpose  as  possible.  It  is 
fireproof  thruout  and  consists  of 
basement,  three  stories,  and  an  en- 
closed roof  garden. 

Besides  ten  large  class-rooms, 
there  are  an  assembly  hall  (also 
used  as  an  indoor  game  room  in  the 
afternoon),  a  school  library  and 
magazine  room,  an  art  and  model- 
ing room,  a  wood-working  and 
manual  training  room,  a  teachers* 
room  and  educational  library, 
wbere  educational  journals  will  be 
kept  on  file,  an  office  and  waidng- 
room,  a  luncheon  room,  five  roof 
gardens  arranged  for  individual 
class  games  and  exercises,  a  roof 
garden  wash  room,  two  large  toilet 
rooms  for  girls  and  two  for  boys, 
individual  lockers,  etc. 

The  Calvert  school  comprises  in 
all  ten  classes,  two  parallel  classes 
to  each  of  five  successive  grades 
(the  average  age  of  the  children  in 
each  grade  is  respectively,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  ix),  and  a  kindergarten. 
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Relation  of  Publishers  to  Education/ 

By  John  A.  Passmore,  Philadelphia. 

It  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  show  you  what  the  publish- 
ers of  text-books  have  done  and  are  doing  to  further  the 
cause  of  education.  I  shall  not  try  to  prove  that  all  pub- 
lishers are  wiseacres,  that  they  are  all  saints,  any  more 
than  I  would  endeavor  to  prove  that  all  teachers  lack 
only  wings  to  convert  them  into  angels.  I  shall  try  to 
convince  you  that  the  great  body  of  publishers,  like  the 
great  body  of  teachers,  are  striving  conscientiously  to  do 
their  duty  in  their  chosen  vocation. 

Publishers  are  not  in  business  for  fun,  or  from  purely 
philanthropic  motives,  any  more  than  are  persons  in  other 
vocations  in  life.  They  invest  their  capital  in  business 
expecting  a  proper  return  for  its  use  and  their  labor. 
TUs  they  have  a  right  to  expect  and  to  it  they  are  en- 
titled. 

Instructors  delight  and  justly  so,  to  dwell  upon  the 
great  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  within 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  in  this  country.  Have  not 
the  publishers  kept  fully  abreast  with  them  in  the  im- 
provement of  text-books  ?  We  cannot  accomplish  any- 
thing without  united  effort,  and  the  sooner  we  realize 
this  the  better  for  the  cause  we  have  so  much  at  heart. 

Let  us  take  a  little  retrospect  in  regard  to  text-books 
in  this  country.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  most  of  the 
text-books  were  published  in  England.  One  most  exten- 
sively used  in  our  colonies  was  published  in  1740.  It 
was  "Dilworth's  New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue." 
After  the  Revolution  this  book  very  naturally  became  un- 
popular, it  was  too  English,  it  had  too  many  allusions  to 
the  king  and  to  monarchy,  hence  was  distasteful  to  edu- 
cators in  our  young  and  vigorous  republic.  In  1784, 
after  two  years  of  hard  labor,  Noah  Webster  was  ready 
to  put  upon  the  market  his  book, ''  A  Grammatical  Insti- 
tute of  the  English  Language ;''  after  some  years  the 
name  was  changed  to  *'The  Elementary  Spelling  Book." 
He  sought  a  publisher  and  found  one  in  Hudson  and 
Goodwin,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  This  was  among  the  first, 
if  not  the  first  purely  American  school-book  published. 
It  was  a  most  wonderful  book  and  its  great  success  was 
unprecedented  and  it  continues  to  have  large  sales  at  the 
present  day,  about  half  a  million  copies  being  sold  annu- 
ally.   It  is  now  familiarly  caUed  "  The  Old  Blue  Back.'' 

Of  the  other  old  familiar  school-books.  Pike's,  Rose's, 
and  Bennett's  Arithmetics,  Murray's  Introduction,  Eng- 
lish Reader  and  Sequel,  and  Comly's  Spelling-Book  are  a 
few  that  I  can  recall. 

When  I  began  going  to  school,  over  fifty  years  ago, 
there  were  very  few  school-books.  Many  of  them  con- 
tained gems  of  literature  but  were  faulty  in  not  being 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  children,  nor  were  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  vogue  at  that  time  any  less 
faulty.  I  do  not  condemn  the  old-time  school-books  in- 
discriminately any  more  than  I  would  the  honest,  hard- 
working, old-time  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  not  ex- 
celled or  equsded  in  knowledge  or  in  conscientious  devo- 
tion to  their  work  by  our  teachers  of  the  present.  At 
the  feet  of  many  of  these  old  '^ masters"  we  of  the 
present  day  could  sit  and  learn  much  that  would  be  of 
use  to  us. 

Never  condemn  anything  because  it  is  old ;  the  sun  is 
old  and  yet  it  is  a  very  good  sun.  Time  brought,  how- 
ever, an  awakening  upon  the  subject  of  education ;  it 
was  not  to  be  limited  to  the  few,  but  extended  to  the 
many.  Wide-awake  teachers  began  to  spring  up  all  over 
the  country,  men  of  brains,  men  of  convictions,  men  who 
felt  that  it  was  the  aim  of  education  to  take  in  all  the 
people. 

Better  methods  of  instruction  and  better  plans  of  pre- 
senting the  various  subjects  to  children  and  youth  be 
came  a  necessity.    With  this  arose  a  desire  for  a  differ- 
ent class  and  a  greater  variety  of  text-books. 
Most  of  the  best  authors  were  poor.    They  might  have 

«  Prom  the  president's  address  before  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers*  Association  at  WUliamtport,  July  3. 


the  best  manuscripts  for  the  printer  but  they  did  not 
have  the  funds  to  present  them  to  the  public.  Then 
came  the  publishers  to  their  assistance,  tho  they  ran 
heavy  risks  of  financial  loss  in  agreeing  to  place  these 
manuscripts  on  the  market.  Thus,  while  the  brain  of 
the  author  was  at  work  on  one  line,  the  brain  and  money 
of  the  publisher  were  at  work  on  the  other.  See  how 
nicely  they  complemented  each  other. 

Publishers  have  been  and  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  pro- 
vide for  the  teachers  and  schools  the  very  best  products 
attainable.  The  publishers  of  the  old-time  text-books 
did  quite  as  much  for  the  advancement  of  education  as 
did  the  great  body  of  teachers.  Then,  as  now,  text- 
books were  written  by  the  leaders  of  thought  on  the  vari- 
ous subjects  taught.  Publishers  made  these  available  to 
every  teacher,  and  those  who  were  desirous  of  improving 
were  enabled  to  obtain  most  useful  and  practical  informa- 
tion. As  the  demand  for  text-books  increased  publishers 
had  to  secure  greater  facilities  for  producing  thenu  This 
required  great  increase  of  capital  and  hundreds  of  addi- 
tional employees.  At  the  present  day  all  the  leading 
school-book  publishers  have  scores  of  men  and  women,  a 
part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  schools  and  educational 
meetings,  converse  with  superintendents,  teachers,  boards 
of  education,  and  consult  them  as  to  the  wants  of  the 
pupils  with  reference  to  text-books.  In  this  way  they 
get  the  ideas  from  all  the  educational  leaders  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  They  then  try  to  discover  who 
among  these  leading  teachers  have  the  ability  best  to  ex- 
press their  thought^  who  can  reach  down  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  younger  pupils  and  at  the  same  time  aid 
the  inexperienced  teacher  in  mastering  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

Full  and  complete  reports  of  these  interviews,  of  the 
information  obtained,  are  sent  to  the  respective  publish- 
ers ;  they  inquire  into  all  the  points  which  they  think 
important,  then,  if  all  seems  favorable,  an  interview  is 
sought,  the  whole  ground  is  gone  over,  and  the  various 
points  discussed  and  fully  considered.  If  both  parties 
are  united  in  their  views  the  author  begins  his  task.  If 
anyone  has  the  idea  that  authors  are  selected  indiscrimin- 
ately, he  is  very  far  from  the  fact. 

Many  fine  scholars,  many  most  excellent  lecturers  to 
whom  we  all  love  to  listen  and  who  seem  fully  to  under- 
stand child  life,  are,  when  it  comes  to  actual  work  in  the 
school-room,  if  not  utter  failures,  only  indifferent  teach- 
ers. Neither  of  these  classes  will  write  text-books  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  use  in  the  school-room. 

There  is  a  class  of  teachers  who  have  a  personality 
about  them  which  they  carry  into  the  school-room  and 
impart  to  their  pupils.  Such  a  teacher  will  write  a  good 
text-book  on  any  subject  with  which  he  is  famOiar, 
because  he  will  impart  some  at  least  of  this  personality 
to  his  book.  You  know  that  there  are  certain  books 
that  bear  the  ''test  of  time  and  tide,"  as  the  old  saying 
goes.  If  you  look  up  the  authors  of  such  books  you  will 
find  they  possess  strong  personality,  and  whether  they 
ever  taught  in  the  school-room  or  not  they  are  teachers 
and  leaders  of  thought.  This  is  the  class  of  authors  for 
which  publishers  are  looking.  Most  of  the  later  publica- 
tions are  written  by  authors  who  have  been  sought  after 
by  the  publisher. 

Another  very  important  consideration  claims  the  at- 
tention of  the  publisher.  It  is  to  discriminate  among 
the  great  mass  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  mature,  im- 
mature, and  inaccurate  manuscripts  which  are  submitted ; 
but  not  suggested  by  the  publisher.  Only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  these  ever  reach  the  public. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted in  producing  a  text-book  which  is  really  of  the 
first  class, — the  amount  of  thought,  skill,  labor,  and  cap- 
ital which  it  all  involves? 

The  first,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  difficult 
thing  is  to  seek  out  and  select  the  most  capable  and  skil- 
ful person  to  write  the  work  ;  the  one  best  fitted  by  na- 
ture and  education  to  do  the  particular  thing  which  is 
required.  Then  the  manuscript,  once  in  hand,  requir^ 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  advice  and  aid 
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of  a  skilfiil  editor  in  shapiog,  proportioning,  and  adapt- 
ing it. 

Its  teachable  qualities  must  be  emphasized.  The  man- 
uscript must  have  the  closest  scrutiny,  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, by  a  specialist  in  language,  that  nothing  but  the 
best  English  is  used  and  that  which  most  simply  and 
clearly  expresses  the  thought  intended. 

Then  there  are  many  other  things  to  consider :  the 
selections  of  type,  paper,  and  binding ;  the  artist  and  en- 
graver are  called  upon  to  do  their  best  and  fittest  work 
in  the  way  of  illustrations,  which  in  these  days  are  of 
themselves  not  only  the  means  of  illustrating  the  subject 
in  hand  but  also  lessons  in  esthetic  education.  When 
the  perfect  product  has  been  wrought  out,  then  the  book 
goes  upon  the  market ;  it  is  subjected  to  friendly  and 
adverse  criticisms.  In  these  days  of  close  competition, 
no  one  knows  better  than  we  that  a  text-book  which  can 
successfully  run  the  gauntlet  of  that  criticism  which  is 
based  upon  the  best  school-room  experience  must  be  a 
work  of  superior  merit. 

Then  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
what  a  text-book  ought  to  contain.  How  it  ought  to  be 
arranged  and  proportioned,  how  large  or  how  small  it 
should  be.  Take  arithmetic,  for  example ;  one  principal 
says :  *'  I  wiU  not  use  an  arithmetic  where  the  author 
considers  decimal  fractions  before  common  fractions." 
Another  says :  ^'I  want  diagrams  in  the  grammar  I  use," 
while  another  says,  "  Diagramming  is  a  useless  waste  of 
time." 

Thus  it  is  with  the  books  on  all  subjects.  Tastes  dif- 
fer, inclinations  differ,  judgments  differ.  It  is  not  for 
the  publisher  to  say  that  any  one  conclusion  is  absolutely 
right  or  that  another  conclusion  is  absolutely  wrong,  but 
he  must  take  into  account  all  opinions  and  all  judgments 
and  have  his  books  prepared  most  nearly  in  accord  with 
what  appears  to  him  to  be  the  wisest  views  of  the  great- 
est number  of  educators,  and  thus  trust  to  their  general 
public  acceptance. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  variety  of 
books.  I  so  often  recall  to  mind  that  very  common  head- 
line in  our  old  copy-books,  so  familiar  to  us  all, ''  Many 
men  of  many  minds."  We  may  paraphrase  this  by  say- 
ing—Many books  of  many  kinds,  and  we  may  add  that 
these  different  kinds  seem  to  be  necessary.  Some  teach- 
ers can  do  the  best  kind  of  work  with  one  sort  of  text- 
book that  is  made  upon  a  particular  plan  which  appeals 
to  them,  while  others  can  do  their  best  work  only  with 
books  which  are  still  different  and  fitted  especially  to 
their  own  views  of  presenting  a  certain  subject. 

This  is  a  great  day  and  country  for  fads  and  whims. 
Some  radical  educators  have  advocated  the  abolishing  of 
text-books  entirely  or  reducing  their  use  to  a  minimum 
because  teachers  so  often  slavishly  follow  the  book.  You 
might  as  well  say  that  you  will  dispense  with  teachers 
because  some  of  them  are  not  sufBciently  well  qualified 
to  do  the  best  work. 

The  aim  of  the  publisher  in  all  this  matter  is  to  furnish 
the  teacher  with  that  particular  aid  or  help  in  the  form 
of  a  text-book  which  being  pedagogically  sound,  is  best 
suited  to  help  him  do  his  particular  task  most  successfully. 

The  sort  of  school-books  here  so  briefly  described  are 
the  ''consummate  flower"  of  our  "up-to-disite  "education, 
and  are  they  not  an  invaluable  and  indispensable  aid  and 
influence  in  any  school  system  that  aims  to  stand  in  the 
front  rank  ?  And  is  it  not  incredible  that  some  states 
and  communities  wholly  ignore  these  considerations  and 
decide  that  any  ordinary  third-class  book  will  do  if  only 
they  are  cheap  etumgh?  About  $400,000,000  annually 
invested  and  expended,  in  aU  ways  thruout  this  great 
country  for  education — and  not  more  than  two  per  cent, 
of  it  for  school-books !  Is  it  not  a  blunder  of  the  sort 
which  is  a  crime  to  falsely  economize  by  purchasing  poor 
books  because  they  are  a  few  cents  cheaper,  and  so  help 
to  defeat  the  whole  object  of  the  schools,  and  thus  ren- 
der less  useful  this  whole  vast  school  expenditure? 

What  proportion  of  even  our  best  teachers  feel  that 
they  are  qualified,  or  have  the  time,  to  give  the  mental 
food  to  their  pupils  daily  that  can  be  obtained  from  a 


thoroly  prepared  text-book,  written  by  a  master  of  his 
profession,  and  which  has  passed  the  scrutiny  of  the  best 
critics  of  good  English  ?  I  most  heartily  endorse  the 
thought  that  a  sla\  ish  adherence  to  the  text-book  cannot 
be  too  thoroly  condemned.  I  think,  however,  you  wfll 
agree  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  text-books.  If  this 
is  a  fact,  you  want  them  of  the  very  best.  Here  the 
publishers  join  with  you,  and  the  twain  make  just  what 
in  their  united  judgment  is  needed. 

There  could  be  no  books  without  authors,  neither 
could  there  be  books  without  publishers.  No  two  voca- 
tions are  more  nearly  allied  or  can  be  of  more  use  to  each 
other  than  those  of  teaching  and  publishing ;  they  be- 
long to  the  same  great  brotherhood  and  are  engaged  in 
the  same  great  cause.  He  who  strives  to  set  them  apart 
is  not  only  an  enemy  of  both,  but  an  enemy  of  improve- 
ment in  the  great  cause  of  education.  The  man  who 
points  to  teachers  with  scorn  and  derision  and  strives  to 
belittle  them  and  their  noble  work  for  humanity,  is  as 
much  to  be  pitied  for  his  littleness  of  soul  and  lack  of 
brains  as  the  man  who  points  to  publishers  as  sordid, 
grasping  monopolists,  who  care  nothing  for  the  quality 
of  the  books  they  put  upon  the  market. 

There  is  another  very  important  subject  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  publishing  of  text-books,  it  is  the  diversity 
in  the  sentiments,  the  manners,  the  customs  and  habits 
of  the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  even 
in  our  own  state,  for  whom  the  books  are  written.  Books 
that  are  popular  in  our  larger  cities  are  not  in  many  of 
the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts;  in  fact,  different 
counties  frequently  desire  entirely  different  classes  of 
text-books.  Tho§e  who  have  had  experience  along  this 
line  know  that  in  adjoining  counties  there  seems  to  be  a 
disinclination  to  use  the  same  books. 

The  desire  for  variety  makes  it  necessary  for  the  ac- 
tive, wide-awake  publisher  to  be  ready  to  meet  all  de- 
mands. And,  where  a  few  years  ago  there  were  only  a 
few  books,  they  are  now  numbered  by  the  thousand.  This 
great  diversity  you  could  not  obtain  were  it  not  for  the 
ever-vigilant  publisher,  with  large  capital,  who  anticipates 
your  wants. 

There  is  a  very  erroneous  idea  abroad  as  to  the  cost  of 
text-books.  Many  unthinking  people  seem  to  have  the 
idea  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  publish  a  text-book  is 
to  have  some  ordinary  author  write  it,  and  enough  ink, 
paper,  and  binding  to  make  a  book.  They  do  not  for  a 
moment  stop  and  think  that  only  a  person  with  ability  of 
a  rare  quality  can  properly  write  a  text-book,  and  that 
authors  are  well  paid  for  their  services.  To  prove  the 
truthfulness  of  this  assertion  I  know  of  one  publishing 
house  that  pays  its  authors  annually  over  $200,000.  Un- 
less you  have  authors  of  talent  in  this  particular  direc- 
tion, your  books  would  fall  flat  on  the  market,  and  share 
the  fate  of  hundreds  that  have  traveled  the  same  road  be- 
fore. You  can  get  nothing  good,  firstrclass  without  pay- 
ing for  it.  You  can  get  cheap  books,  of  course.  You 
can  get  cheap  clothing,  that  looks  pretty  well  at  first. 
You  can  get  cheap  meat,  flour,  etc.  Do  you  do  it  ?  Of 
course  not,  because  it  is  not  what  you  want.  The  fact 
is,  you  do  not  believe  in  buying  a  thing  because  it  is 
cheap.  If  this  be  true,  you  certainly  do  not  want  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  your  children  books  simply  because 
they  are  cheap.  Give  them  the  best  in  the  market,  altho 
you  do  pay  a  little  more  for  them. 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  now  with  reference  to  the 
eraiU  Of  course  you  surmise  at  once  that  I  mean  the 
representatives  of  the  publishers.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
class  of  educators  more  friendly  and  courteously  treated, 
or  more  misunderstood.  They  are  welcomed  and  treated 
fairly  and  cordially  by  that  great  class  of  cultured,  en- 
thusiastic superintendents  and  teachers,  men  and  women 
who  are  anxious  to  advance  in  their  profession  and  to  in- 
crease their  ability  to  do  good.  The  agent  is  received 
by  these  without  reserve,  on  terms  of  equsd  fellowship. 
And  why  should  he  not  be  ?  Most  of  them  have  been 
successful  teachers  and  superintendents  and  certainly 
their  mingling  with  the  world  and  the  hum  of  business 

(Continued  on  page  214.) 
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Sducationat  Trade  field. 

Since  Dr.  Brumbaagh  sailed  for  Porto  Rico  as  commissioner  of 
education  for  that  island,  some  persons  have  been  mailing  to 
school  directors  and  teachers  of  New  York  city  a  circnlar  tend- 
ing to  throw  discredit  on  Brambangh's  Standard  Readers  and 
casting  insinnations  as  to  their  anthorship.  In  answer  to  these 
statements  and  insinuations  the  Christopher  Sower  (Company 
have  issued  a  circular  in  which  they  say  that  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
himself  wrote  Brumbaugh's  Standard  Readers  and  no  other  per- 
son had  a  share  in  their  authorship. 

Dr.  Brumbaugh  gave  more  than  a  year  of  his  best  energies 
to  the  series,  and  performed  his  task  so  well  that  the  books 
have  met  with  great  success.  The  publishers  add,  furthermore, 
that ''the  numerous  friends  of  Dr.  Brumbaugh  and  all  fair- 
minded  persons  will  resent  this  anonymous  attack  on  his  integ- 
rity, and  no  doubt  will  fittingly  rebuke  such  malicious  methods 
by  helping  to  extend  the  use  of  Brumbaugh's  Standard  Readers.'* 

Mr.  Francis  Wood,  president  of  the  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen 
Company,  of  John  street.  New  York,  has  lately  written  a  letter 
from  the  north  of  Devon  giving  an  account  of  his  travels  with 
his  family  in  England.  He  expects  to  go  to  Holland  and 
Switzerland  before  returning  on  the  20th  of  September.  Tho 
the  trip  is  mainly  for  pleasure,  Mr.  Wood's  friends  may  be  as- 
sured he  will  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  aspects  of  the  steel  pen 
trade. 

By  applying  to  the  home  office  of  the  Smith-Premier  Type- 
writer Company,  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  subscribers  to  The  School 
Journal  may  obtain  the  Smith-Premier  '*  Touch  "  typewriting 
lessons,  a  complete  instruction  book  for  the  '*  touch  "  method 
on  the  Smith-Premier  machine.  This  method  has  many  advan- 
tages, which  those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  typewriting 
will  readily  appreciate. 

The  series  of  Ivanhoe  Historical  Note  Books  of  Atkinson  & 
Mentaser,  Randolph  street  aud  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  is  hav- 
ing a  remarkable  run.  Teachers  and  pupils  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  results.  Several  instructors  have  sent  the  firm  com- 
pleted books  to  show  that  the  idea  is  practical  and  that  it  ap- 
peals at  once  to  the  pupil  who  cannot  help  acquiring  a  definite 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  which  he  then  correlates 
with  the  geographical  setting  of  the  historical  events.  The 
complete  series  is  as  follows :  Pare  I.,  to  accompany  U.  S.  his- 
tory ;  Part  II ,  general  history ;  Pare  HI.,  Greek  and  Roman 
history;  Part  IV.,  medieval  and  modem  history;  Part  V., 
English  history. 

A  pamphlet  on  **  Useful  Light "  is  issued  by  the  Shelby 
Electric  Ck>mpany,  whose  main  office  is  at  Shelby,  Ohio.  Inthk 
are  used  the  statements  of  several  noted  scientists  to  define 
what  "useful  light"— that  is,  light  that  aids  in  seeing— really 
is,  and  on  this  basis  it  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Shelby  incan- 
descent lamps  furnish  thirty  per  cent,  more  '' useful  light*' 
than  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamps.  The  conclusion  is  based 
on  an  elaborate  demonstration,  with  numerous  diagrams,  tables, 
etc.  Those  interested  in  the  subject  should  send  for  this 
pamphlet. 

The  Price  List  of  School  and  College  Text-Books  of  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Company  gives  one  something  of  an  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  business  of  this  great  educational  publishing 
house.  The  hundreds  of  volumes  on  the  list  include  nearly  all 
the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university.  The  departments  that  are  especially  full  are 
mathematics,  reading,  literature,  language,  foreign  languages 
(ancient  and  modem),  and  natural  science.  The  Eclectic  Eng- 
lish Classics  have  grown  to, a  series  of  upwards  of  forty  vol- 
umes ;  the  German  Readings  to  about  thirty,  and  the  Harper's 
School  Classics  include  nearly  forty..  These  are  only  samples 
of  a  great  number  of  series  of  books  of  the  highest  character 
to  be  found  on  the  list,  a  list,  by  the  way,  that  is  exceedinglv 
useful  to  have  for  reference  and  for  convenience  in  the  school- 
room. 

The  fall  announcement  of  books  to  be  issued  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  includes  many  valuable  works  on  education, 
religion  and  philosophy,  fiction,  poetry,  essays,  books  for  the 
young,  and  history  and  biography. 

The  moat  improved  appliances  of  civilization  are  being 
adopted  among  even  peoples,  as  the  Chineeaand  Siamese,  who 
have  until  lately  scorned  the  arts  of  the  Caucasian.  Now  it  is 
announced  that  the  typewriter  is  to  be  used  among  the  Indians. 
Mr.  S.  M.  McCowan,  superintendent  of  the  Phcenix  schools  for 
Indians,  has  ordered  four  Densmore  typewriters,  which  will  be 


employed  in  instmcting  the  Indian  pupils.  This  is  a  great 
triumph  for  the  Densmore,  which  appears  to  be  very  popular 
with  government  officials. 

I  The  Classified  Price  List  of  School  and  College  Text-Books 
for  1900  of  Ainsworth  &  Company,  378-388  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago,  includes  the  publications  of  J.  H.  Miller,  formerly  at 
Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Among  their  publications  are  many  fine 
books  on  English  literature,  American  history,  reading,  and 
miscellanous  subjects,  besides  American  history  leafiets,  ed- 
ited by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  and  Edward  Channing. 

The  Globe  School  Book  Company  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Its  main  office  is  at  108 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city.  The  object  of  the  company  is 
the  publication,  in  the  most  attractive  form,  of  all  classes  of 
school  and  college  text-books,  by  tiie  most  competent  authors 
and  editors  obtainable,  and  the  selling  of  the  same.  Correspon- 
dence is  invited  from  teachers,  superintendents,  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  also  with  authors  and  editors. 

Mr.  George  H  Daniels,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroadi  is  showing  literary 
acumen  scarcely  inferior  to  his  remarkable  business  sense. 
Eveiy  number  of  the  "  Pour  Track  Series,"  of  which  he  is  the 
publisher,  shows  more  clearly  the  judgment  which  would  have 
made  him  a  great  general  publisher  hid  he  not  rather  chosen 
the  raihroad  for  his  sphere.  Among  the  latest  of  those  attract- 
ive little  booklets  is  ''  A  Message  to  Garcia,"  by  Elbert  Hubbard. 
This  little  pamphlet  was  originally  published  in  The  Philistine. 
So  strack  was  Mr.  Daniels  by  its  wit  and  sound  sense  that  he 
received  permission  from  the  author  to  make  it  one  of  the 
**  Four  Track  Series."  Its  success  was  astonishing.  It  is  now 
entering  on  its  second  half-million  edition.  The  subject  is  a 
number  of  philosophical  remarks  based  on  Colonel  Rowan's 
mission  to  Garcia  during  the  recent  Spanish  war.  '*  The  Letter 
to  Garcia"  is  No.  25  in  the  series.  No.  26  is  a  remarkably  in- 
teresting address  of  Mr.  Daniels  before  the  International  Com- 
mercial Congress  of  Philadelphia  on  ''American  Raiboads: 
Their  Relation  to  Commercial,  Industrial,  and  Agricultural  In- 
terests." 


New  Carnegie  Library,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


Membership  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

The  enrollment  for  the  Charleston  meeting  of  the  N. 
E.  A.,  including  advance  membershipB,  is  2,815 ;  of  this 
number  546  are  active  and  2,269  associate  members. 
The  members  are  distributed  as  follows : 


Active. 

Associate. 

Total 

North  Atlantic  States 

"4 

i6o 

274 

South  Atlantic  SUtes 

92 

850 

932 

South  Central  States 

68 

373 

441 

North  Central  Stotes 

347 

Sao 

1,067. 

Western  States 

J5 

66 

lOI 

Total 


546 


3,269 


2,815 


South  Carolina  furnished  673  members.  The  five 
states  outside  of  South  Carolina  furnishing  the  largest 
attendance  are :  Illinois^  348 ;  Ohio,  149  ;  Georgia,  128 ; 
New  York,  107 ;  Indiana,  106 ;  Missouri,  104.  There 
were  546  active  members  enrolled  at  the  Charleston 
meeting  in  a  total  of  2,815,  while  at  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  in  1899  but  530  active  members  enrolled  with 
an  attendance  of  11,544. 

To  the  total  enrolled  at  Charleston  should  be  added 
1800  active  members  not  present  whose  dues  will  be  paid, 
bringing  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year  up  to,  approxi- 
mately, 4,600.  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary. 

Wimmay  Minn. 
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School-Book  Contract  Allowed. 

A  suit  over  the  school-book  contract,  for  the  coming  two 
years  in  Carroll  county,  Md.,  has  excited  considerable  attention 
in  that  state.  Some  time  ago  the  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners called  for  bids  for  famishing  text-books  for  the  coonty, 
beginning  with  Angnst  1, 1900 ;  two  bids  were  submitted,  one 
by  the  William  J.  C.  Dolany  company,  and  the  otiier  by  the  J. 
W.  Bond  Company,  both  of  Baltimore.  The  bid  of  the  Dnlany 
Company  was  161  per  cent,  discount  off  wholesale  prices,  that 
of  the  Bond  Company  20  per  cent. 

The  bid  of  the  Dulany  Company  was  accepted,  and  as  a  result 
Mr.  John  H.  Cunningham,  cashier  of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics' 
national  bank  of  Westminster,  asked  an  in  jmiction  to  restrain 
the  school  commissioners  from  awarding  the  contract  to  the 
Dulany  Company.  His  contention  was  that  acceptance  of  the 
Bond  Company  bid  would  have  meant  a  saving  of  $300  to  the 
county  and  as  a  taxpayer  he  would  be  compelled  to  shoulder 
part  of  the  burden. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  contended  that  while  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham had  a  right  as  a  citisEen  and  a  taxpayer  to  come  into  court 
and  ask  how  the  money  of  the  county  was  expended,  there  was 
no  charge  of  fraud  alleged  against  the  school  commissioners, 
and  that  the  onlv  question  involved  was  whether  the  commis- 
sioners exceeded  their  authority  in  awarding  the  contract  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  court  contended  that  the  law  autho- 
rising the  purchase  of  school-books  by  the  school  commissioners 
was  both  ''awkward  and  ungrammatical,''  but  as  they  were 
clothed  with  authority  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  and  no  fraud  was  alleged,  the  court  had  no 
power  to  annul  the  contract. 

Morton's  Elementary  Geography. 

An  event  of  more  than  usual  importance  in  the  text-book 
world  was  the  recent  publication  of  Morton's  Elementary  Geog- 
raphy. This  is  an  illustration  in  all  respects  of  what  a  geog- 
raphy should  be  in  this  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
the  book  is  the  result  of  deep  study  to  provide  the  best  subject 
matter,  illustrations,  maps,  and  mechanical  execution. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  book  is  presented  concisely  but  at- 
tractively. The  demands  upon  the  pupil's  ability  are  every- 
where reasonable,  and  within  the  scope  of  his  understanding. 
The  introductory  matter  leads  pleasantly  and  logically  up  to  the 
study  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  the  latter  nothing  essential  has  been  omitted. 

The  qualities  noticeable  in  the  illuscrations  are  artistic  merit, 
geographical  accuracy,  and  appropriateness.  The  pictures 
present  the  story  as  clearly  to  the  eye  as  the  text  does  to  the 
understanding.  In  this  book,  the  maps  display  in  the  most  at- 
tractive manner  the  physical  features  of  the  country  without 
sacrificing  the  clearness  of  the  political  features.  As  to  make- 
up— that  is,  binding,  paper,  printing,  illustrations,  and  well- 
balanced  pages— this  geography  is  a  model.  The  publishers 
will  be  glad  to  send  catalogs,  circulars,  etc.,  so  that  teachers 
and  others  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  book  for  ^m- 
selves. 

Adjustable  Window  Shade  Fixtures. 

Great  advances  have 
been  ipade  in  the  past  few 
vears  in  improved  appli- 
ances for  use  in  modem 
schools.  Among  these^  is 
the  curtain  fixture  of  the 
Stockman  &  Moore  Com- 
pany,Buffalo.  This  enables 
the  curtain  to  be  raised 
or  lowered  to  any  part  of 
the  window  frame,  and  is 
well  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  any  school  board. 
It  is  so  simple  that  a  child 
can  regulate  it,  and  it 
does  not  easily  get  out  of 
order. 

For  nearly  three  years 
it  has  been  on  the  market, 
and  it  is  in  use  in  nearly 
one  thousand  schools  and 
other  public  buildings. 
That  the  appliance  is  ap- 
preciated in  the  home  ci^  _  

of  the  company  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used  in  fifty- 
two  public  schools  in  Buffalo.  Besides  it  is  widely  used  in 
schools  of  other  cities. 


The  Harvey  Adjustable  Desk. 

A  combined  desk  and  seat  on  a  single  pedestal  for  the  use  of 
sdiools  is  offered  in  the  Harvey  Adjustable  Desk.  This  desk  is 
made  in  several  sisea  and  can  be  adjusted  easily  and  rapidly 
for  the  use  of  different  pui  ils. 

One  noticeable  feature  is  the  method  of  attaching  the  wood 
part  of  the  desk  to  the  iron  standards.  It  is  well  faiown  that 
damp,  cold  weather  tends  to  swell  wood  and  contract  iron.^  If 
swelling  and  contraction  is  not  provided  for,  the  desk  will  in  a 
short  time  be  ruined.  In  the  Harvey  desk  the  difficulty  is  fully 
overcome  and  a  free  movement  allowed  of  the  wood  on  the  iron, 
or  vieeverta. 

Again,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results  and  also  to 
beautify  the  desks,  the  seat  back  and  top  are  made  of  narrow 

Sieces  glued  together ;  in  the  seat  and  back  the  pieces  are 
ght  and  dark  alternately.    These  pieces  are  firmly  held  to- 
gether by  the  indestructible  double  Y  joint. 

Contractors  Must  Pay* 

In  Philadelphia  contractors  are  liable  for  a  penalty  from 
twenty  dollars  upward  for  each  day's  delay  in  the  completion 
of  work  on  the  dtv  schools.  Now  it  turns  out  that  owing  to  a 
carpenters'  strike  fast  winter  only  one  of  the  seven  new  public 
school  buildings  now  under  way  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  The  board  of  education  is 
legally  bound  to  enforce  the  payment  of  fines. 


Nature  Study  and  Science. 

Nature^ t  Miradu ;  Vd,  IL,  Energy  and  Vibration ;  by  Blisha 
Gray,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  This  volume  begins  with  showing  care- 
fully that  energy  is  a  constant  quantity  irrespective  of  the 
form  in  whidi  it  is  manifested,  and  from  that  is  developed 
the  difference  between  energy  of  motion  and  encorgy  of  position. 
Prof.  Gray  treats  the  various  forms  of  undulation  or  radiation 
as  expressions  of  energy.  Sound  is  a  form  in  which  the  undu- 
lations are  very  coarse,  but  they  are  suited  to  develop  a  ner- 
vous response  thru  the  medium  of  the  ear.  Music  is  the  result 
when  they  are  of  certain  fixed  length}  and  number  and  recur 
with  uniformity.  Heat  and  light  are  other  forms  in  which  the 
rate  and  number  are  greatly  increased,  and  the  former  affects 
the  general  nerves  of  the  body,  the  latter  the  nerves  of  sight  in 
the  eye.  The  primary  source  of  both  of  these  forms  is  the  sun, 
and  while  they  may  apparently  come  from  other  bodies,  as  a 
burning  block  of  wood,  in  the  last  analysis,  they  have  only 
undergone  a  transformation  from  their  primary  form.  Color  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  these  undulations  work. 

This  volume  ends  with  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
explosives  do  thdr  work.  Gni^Mwder  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
charcoal,  sulphur,  and  niter.  When  these  are  ignited,  they  bum 
by  a  union  of  their  own  ingredients,  and  they  form  more  than 
two  hundred  times  their  volume  of  gas,  and  this  is  expanded 
some  ten  times  by  the  heat  produced.  Hence  gunpowder  has 
the  highest  value  for  firing  guns,  since  in  burning  it  requires  a 
measurable  time.  The  various  smokeless  powders  are  made  on 
the  same  principle.  But  high  explosives,  as  nitro-glycerine,  or 
dynamite  which  is  nitro-glycerine  absorbed  by  a  solid,  are  sub- 
stances loosely  held  together,  that  are  turned  into  gases  in- 
stantly by  concussion ;  hence  their  value  in  rending  rock.  The 
style  used  is  attractive,  and  pleasantries  are  frequent  (Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert  New  York,  i 

Advanctd  Elementary  Science,  by  Edward  Gardnier  Howe,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois.~-This  second  volume  of  science  teach- 
ing is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  in  the  last  years  of 
grammar  schools.  It  treats  of  the  properties  of  metals  ,  of 
the  characteristics  of  common  minerals;  of  the  habits  of 
animals,  and  of  the  processes  of  growth  in  plants.  The  species 
selected  for  study  are  such  as  can  be  readily  procured,  and 
the  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  questions.  These  are  made 
very  full  so  that  the  teacher  following  them  exactly  would 
leave  nothing  in  the  specimen  studied  that  the  pupil  would  not 
discover.  The  results  must  closely  approximate  perfect  knowl- 
edge in  every  pupil ;  and,  using  this  book,  a  teacher  who  had 
never  studied  any  branch  of  science  would  know  exactly  what 
steps  to  take  with  the  class.    (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.) 

Otiier  notes  of  new  books  will  be  found  on  page  jas* 


Last  week's  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  contained  a  letter  from 
Hr.  Arthur  Oilman,  of  Cambridge,  Blass.,  on  the  place  and 
the  benefit  of  a  college  education  for  girls.  Mr.  Oilman's 
long  experience  as  administrative  officer  of  Raddiffe  college 
makes  his  words  carry  great  weight,  and  they  are  accord 
ingly  of  deep  iatereat  to  teachers  and  school  people  generally 
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School  Law. 


Recent  Legal  Decisions. 

School  OfRccn  ind  Tcachm. 

The  law  of  this  state  providea  that  the  board  of  edncation  of 
any  county  may  grant  county  certificates  to  holders  of  state 
normal  diplomas  of  other  states,  and  holders  of  normal  grade 
certificates  of  any  connty  of  California  without  examinations. 
County  certificates  of  the  highest  grade  mav  also  be  granted  to 
holders  of  California  state  university  diplomas,  when  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty  of  the  uniyerpity.  Such  boards  are 
authorised  to  prescribe  a  standard  of  proficiency  entitling  the 
person  examined  to  a  certificate,  and  they  are  required  to  issue 
certificates  to  graduates  of  California  schools. 

It  was  held  in  a  recent  decision  that  tiie  holder  of  a  state 
univefbity  diploma  could  not  compel  the  county  board  to  issue 
a  certificate  of  the  high  school  grade  to  her,  because  the  word 
''may  "is  used  in  the  statute  instead  of  "must,"  and  such  a 
construction  would  give  the  graduates  of  foreign  normal 
schools  the  same  privflege  as  that  of  the  graduates  of  the  state 
normals,  and  would  thus  result  in  depriving  each  county  of  the 
right  to  establish  its  own  standard  of  proficiency. 

(Eemble  vi.  McPhall  et  oL;  California  S.  C,  March,  1900.) 

Non-AcccpCanoe  of  Rcsi jmition. 

1.  A  tender  of  resignation  by  a  teacher  under  contract  was 
handed  to  the  president  of  the  district  board  and  retained  by 
him.  This  did  not  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the  resignation 
as  it  remained  for  the  board  to  act  thereupon.  The  tender  was 
a  mere  offer,  and  not  binding  on  either  party  until  accepted.   ^ 

2.  The  fact  that  the  plaintiff  tendered  his  resignation  at  the 
close  of  a  term,  drew  the  pay  due  him,  and  delivered  up  the 
the  keys  on  demand  of  the  board,  is  insufficient  to  show  an 
abandonment  of  the  contract,  when  he  afterwurds,  and  before 
the  commencement  of  the  new  term,  withdrew  his  resignation 
prior  to  its  acceptance. 

3.  The  claim  of  defendant  board  that,  if  there  was  no  resigna- 
tion before  the  board,  its  action  was  an  order  of  discharge,  was 
held  untenable,  as  it  did  not  appear  that  any  complaint  was 
made  against  the  plaintiff,  or  that  he  was  called  on  to  make  a 
defense.  Hence,  he  was  entitled  to  damages  for  breach  of  con- 
tract. 

(Curt  vt.  Independent  School  District,  etc.,  Iowa  S.  C,  May, 
1900.) 

Applicant  for  License. 

1.  The  school  law  of  Missouri  gives  to  the  county  commis- 
sioner the  right  to  pass  upon  the  reasons  given  by  an  applicant 
for  a  license,  for  failure  to  attend  the  regular  examination, 
and  his  decimon  is  final. 

2.  The  mere  presence  of  an  applicant  at  the  institute  and 
session  of  the  board  of  examiners,  even  tiio  he  went  to  submit 
to  an  examination,  and  was  to  an  extent  examined,  will  not  de- 
prive such  applicant  of  subsequently  procuring  a  licrase  from 
the  county  commissioner,  if  he  satisfies  the  commissioner  that 
at  the  date  of  the  examination  he  was,  from  illness,  physically 
and  mentally  incompetent  to  present  his  qualifications. 

(Randol  vt.  Sloan  Comr.,  Missouri  App.  C,  April,  1900.) 

Stipulation  in  Contract— Close  of  School  Durinj  Epidemic— 
Wajcs. 

1.  A  stipulation  in  a  contract  of  employment  in  Utah  to  pay 
plaintiff  certain  wages  ''for  the  time  actually  occupied  in 
school,"  must  be  construed  simply  as  an  intention  to  prohibit 
plaintiff  from  di  awing  her  salary  during  vacation,  or  during  the 
time  she  might  be  excusably  absent  or  temporarily  unable  to 
diacharse  her  duties.  It  does  not  apply  to  such  time  as  the  de- 
fendant might  arbitrarily  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  performing 
her  duties  without  discharging  her  under  the  contract. 

A  contract  which  bound  pUintiff  **  to  give  her  entire  time 
and  best  efforts  in  any  of  the  schools  of  said  city  to  which  she 
might  be  assigned,"  for  four  weeks  of  fivb  days  each  in  each 
month  from  September  11, 1899,  until  June  1, 1900,  or  until 
the  termination  of  the  contract  by  the  board  of  education  for 
misconduct,  etc ,  or  for  any  other  reason  than  those  specially 
mentioned,  a  four  weeks'  notice,  carries  with  it  by  implication, 
that  the  board  of  education  shall,  in  case  it  failed  to  furnish 
plaintiff  with  employment  as  teacher,  pay  her  the  stipulated 
wages  during  the  time  mentioned,  or  until  said  board  termin- 
ated the  contract  as  therein  provided.  The  arbitrary  closing 
of  the  schools  during  an  epidemic  of  smallpox,  altho  a  wise  pre- 
caution, did  not  release  the  plaintiff  under  the  contract  or 


change  the  obligation  of  the  board  to  pay  her  wages  during 
the  time. 
(McKay  vs.  Bamett,  Utah,  8.  C,  April,  1900.) 

Rcadiiig  BiUe  in  Public  Schools. 

An  injunction  to  restrain  a  teacher  from  reading  the  Bible 
in  the  school  contrary  to  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  education 
will  not  hold.  The  reading  of  the  Bible,  however,  contrary  to 
a  resolution  of  the  board  of  education,  is  a  violation  of  a  teach- 
er's contract  to  conform  to  the  lawful  regulations  of  the  board 
for  which  she  may  be  discharged. 

(Board  of  E'iucation  vs.  Paul,  Ohio,  N.  P.  C,  May,  1900.) 

School  A  je  of  Pupils. 

A  rule  prohibiting  children  who  have  just  arrived  afc  school 
age  from  entering  the  schools  at  any  time  except  during  the 
first  montii  of  the  fall  and  spring  terms  is  not  reasonable  or 
calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  law. 

(Board  of  ^ucation  vi.  Bolton,  Illinois,  App.  C,  May,  1900.) 

Smallpox— Vaccination. 

Smallpox  was  prevalent  in  a  community  and  no  attempt  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  health  to  compel  vaccination. 
During  the  emerp^ency  an  option  was  given  the  pupils  in  attend- 
ance on  public  schools  to  be  vaccinated  or  remain  away  from 
the  schools  until  the  danger  from  smallpox  was  passed. 
It  was  decided  that  the  order  was  justified  under  the  police 
power  inherent  in  the  state,  delegated  by  statute  to  local  boards 
of  health. 

(State  Vi.  Board  of  Education,  Salt  Uke  City,  Utah,  S.  C, 
1900.) 

Transferring  School  Children. 

The  action  of  school  directors  in  refusing  to  transfer  children 
from  one  school  district  to  another,  under  the  law  authorizing 
such  transfer  where  pupils  live  a  great  distance  from  the  proper 
school-house  will  not  be  disturb^,  unless  a  clear  abuse  of  ois- 
cretion  on  the  part  of  the  directors  is  shown. 

(In  Relation  Case  of  Grove,  Pennsylvania  Com.  P.  C.  April, 
1900.) 

Admission  of  Soldiers'  Children  to  Outside  Schools. 

The  law  of  1893,  as  amended  in  1894,  providing  for  admis- 
sion and  instruction  of  children  of  veterans  in  the  common 
schools  of  districts  outside  those  in  which  their  parents  reside, 
is  unconstitutional.  It  is  a  violation  of  Art.  3,  sec.  7,  forbid- 
ding the  iJlowance  of  special  privileges  to  any  person. 

(School  Dist.  Greensburg  v«.  School  District  East  Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania  Co.  Ct.,  May,  1900.) 


Population  of  American  Cities. 

The  census  returns  already  show  that  the  population 
of  the  United  States  will  be  about  80  millions.  The  list 
of  the  thirty  liffgest  cities  and  their  population  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Greater  New  York 3.437,262 

Chicago 1.698.675 

Philadelphia 1,293,697 

St.  Louis 575,238 

Boston ; 560,892 

Baltimore 508,957 

Cleveland 381,768 

Buffalo 352,218 

San  Francisco 342,782 

Cincinnati 325,902 

Pittsburg 321,616 

New  Orleans 287,104 

Deteoit 282,704 

Milwaukee s 285,318 

Washington.... 278,718 

Newark 246,070 

Jersey  City 206,483 

Louisville 204,731 

Minneapolis 202,718 

Providence 175,597 

Indianapolis.... 169,154 

Kansas  City 163.752 

St  Paul 163.632 

Rochester 162,435 

Denver 133,859 

Toledo.. 131,822 

Allegheny 129,396 

Columbus 125,560 

Omaha 102,555 

Total 13,243,515 
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Continuous  Progress. 

Time  used  to  be  when  the  larger  part  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  New  England  districts,  re- 
garded the  common  school  as  an  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor.  Parents  who  could  possibly  afford  it 
sent  their  children  to  a  private  school  Both  as  a  cause 
and  as  a  result,  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools  was  of 
an  inferior  kind.  School-keeping  brought  small  returns 
and  was  not  a  highly  respected  occupation. 

The  change  came  when  the  public  mind  was  converted 
to  the  idea  that  only  the  best  education  was  good  enough 
for  the  poor.  There  was  a  selfish  thought  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  Society  wanted  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
caring  for  the  illiterate,  and  higher  demands  were  made 
upon  the  schools.  Pressure  from  without  brought  ready 
response  from  within.  Leaders  arose  who  inculcated  in 
the  minds  of  teachers  noble  conceptions  of  educating 
children.  Filled  with  higher  motives,  the  teachers  be- 
came more  anxious  for  their  own  improvement,  and  the 
new  education  entered  into  the  public  ichools  of  the 
land. 

What  wonderful  progress  the  common  school— for 
that  is  now  its  rightful  name — has  made  since  its  demo- 
cratic mission  asserted  itself !  In  several  sections  of  the 
'  country  it  has  completely  done  away  with  private  instruc- 
tion. Almost  everywhere  it  sets  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency. In  many  localities  it  represents  the  best  educa- 
tional work,  and  private  schools  there  must  depend  chiefly 
upon  pupOs  unable  to  get  along  in  the  public  school,  or 
whose  parents  desire  a  specific  kind  of  training  or  in- 
struction for  their  children,  which  no  school  supported 
by  general  taxation  can  undertake. 

In  the  course  of  evolution  competition  with  the  public 
schools  will  grow  more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  private 
schools  will  have  to  look  to  special  pursuits,  such  as 
college  preparation,  teaching  of  accomplishments,  insti- 
tutional life,  etc.  That  a  good  beginning  has  already 
been  made  in  this  direction  is  evident  from  the  advertise- 
ments of  private  schools  in  leading  monthly  and  weekly 
periodicals.  Several  articles  in  the  present  number  em- 
phasize it  still  more,  notably  the  one  on  page  190. 

But  whatever  the  plan  and  object  of  a  school*  its  chief 
value,  that  which  gives  it  tone  and  character,  are  the 
qualities  of  the  principal  and  the  teachers.  A  noble  cha- 
racter is  of  paramount  importance.  With  it  there  must 
be  united  an  unquenchable  passion  for  constant  improve- 
ment. A  teacher  who  does  not  need  at  least  one  standard 
educational  periodical,  who  does  not  take  an  interest  in 
the  forward  march  of  the  world  in  general,  should  be  got- 
ten rid  of.  Competition  is  too  keen  to  enable  a  private 
school  manager  to  support  a  self-satisfied,  non-progres- 
sive teacher.  The  principal  of  the  most  successful  Phila- 
delphia private  school  and  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
largest  institutions  founded  recently,  both  pay  for  sub- 
scriptions to  School  Joubnal  for  every  teacher  in  their 
employ,  and  have  periodical  discussions  of  the  leading  ar- 
ticles and  suggestions  given  in  its  pages ;  they  write  that 
they  consider  this  investment  as  necessary  as  the  pn>> 


viding  of  any  other  apparatus  needed  for  efficient  school 
worL  "  What  are  you  doing  for  your  own  improvement?" 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  questions  put  to  every  can- 
didate for  a  teacher's  position  in  a  private  school.  The 
principal  can  take  no  risks  with  people  who  do  not  keep 
up  with  the  times. 

Family  Discipline. 

The  Lyttleton  Times  publishes  interviews  with  a  num- 
ber of  prominent  New  Zealanders  on  the  subject  of 
parental  duties.  Among  them  is  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Symes  which  is  so  trenchant  and  thought-provoking  that 
we  give  it  here  in  part : 

''  The  tendency  of  naodem  ideas  has  been  to  abolish  any 
real  discipline  in  family  life,  because  discipline  depends 
on  the  principle  of  headship  in  the  father,  whereas,  at 
the  present  time,  the  mother  is  often  the  real  head  of 
the  family.  A  father  teaches, children  to  obey  as  a  duty, 
while  a  mother  coaxes  them  to  do  what  is  required  by 
giving  them  presents.  The  rule  of  the  father  develops 
respect  for  law  and  order,  while  the  mother  depends 
entirely  on  the  persuasion  of  love.  It  is  true  that  the 
mother's  influence  develops  sympathies  which  ace  the 
source  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  attractive  in 
human  nature^  but  unless  these  sympathies  are  properly 
controlled  and  directed,  they  may  lead  to  disaster. 
The  father's  rule  is  that  of  the  head,  or  judgment,  the 
other's  influence  is  that  of  the  heart  or  sympathy. 
If  a  wife  wQl  not  support  her  husband's  rule  as 
as  bead  of  the  family,  she  is  not  likely  to  acquire 
the  power  to  make  the  children  obey  her.  So  that  if  the 
mother's  influence  predominates  over  the  father's  rule, 
the  children  will  grow  up  to  do  only  what  they  find  most 
agreeable,  instead  of  making  obedience  to  duty  the  rule 
of  their  life." 


American  Textile  Schools. 

The  recent  movement  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
textile  schools  in  this  country,  says  Jane  A.  Stewart  in 
the  Chaidauquan^  for  August^  receives  its  impetus  from 
several  directions.  The  leaders  include  the  practical 
educator  who  believes  that  mental  training  should  go 
side  by  side  with  the  discipline  needed  for  the  bread-win- 
ning arts,  the  intelligent  and  ambitious  workman  bent 
on  his  own  higher  education,  and  the  textile  manufac- 
turer who  has  seen  that  educated  workmanship  is  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  first-class  goods. 

The  first  textile  manufacturers'  association  in  the  in- 
terest of  textile  education  was  formed  in  Philadelphia 
in  1880,"  says  Miss  Stewart.  ''  In  1884  it  estabUshed  the 
first  important  textile  school  in  America  in  connection 
with  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum.  Massachusetts  textile  manufacturers  brought 
into  effect  the  state  law  of  1895  which  has  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  four  textile  schools  under  state  pat- 
ronage in  four  cities  of  the  commonwealth — Lowell,  New 
Bedford,  Fall  River,  and  Lawrence.  The  Georgia  legisla- 
ture and  that  of  South  Carolina  have  each  provided  state 
aid  for  tex^iile  schools.  The  first  is  in  connction  with  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology  at  Atlanta,  and  the  second 
is  the  textile  department  of  Clemson  Agricultural  college. 

**  The  chief  promoter  and  leader  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Philadelphia  school  was  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Search, 
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president  of  the  textile  association,  as  well  as  vice-presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  instruction  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 
The  school  has  received  highest  commendation  in  reports 
of  the  United  States  government,  of  the  seciietary  of 
internal  affairs  of  Pennsylvania,  of  textile  associations 
and  of  manufacturers  who  liberally  support  it  Its  curri- 
culum is  broad.  The  instruction  in  fabric  and  analysis 
includes  the  necessary  and  most  approved  methods  of 
calculating,  and  covers  all  kinds  and  styles  of  fabrics,— 
cotton,  woolen,  silk,  and  union  fabrics  in  varied  forms. 
The  student  learns  the  use  of  the  different  kin<f  b  of  ma- 
jchinery— from  the  light  cotton-loom  with  its  filling  mi^- 
zine  and  warp-stop  motion,  thru  the  various  looms  for 
silk  ribbons,  cotton  fabrics,  worsteds  and  woolens,  dress 
goods^  and  union  fabrics  to  the  large  and  cumbersome 
carpet  loom. 

''  At  Lowell  the  three  years*  course  is  largely  taken  up 
with  design  and  its  applications.  A  general  course  in 
historic  ornament  precedes  original  work  in  textile  de- 
sign. The  resulting  creations  which  is  a  manual  training 
school  would  be  '  projects,'  are  then  woven  by  their  re- 
spective inventors  at  individual  hand-looms.  The  effect- 
iveness of  the  system,  it  is  said,  is  seen  in  the  output  of 
the  pupil's  work,  many  examples  of  the  latter  vying  in  de- 
sign and  weave  with  the  best  product  of  the  mills. 

"  New  Bedford  is  the  second  city  in  Massachusetts  to 
take  advantage  of  proffered  state  aid  in  establishing  a 
textOe  school.  In  a  general  way  the  institution  has  been 
well  characterized  as  a  cotton-mill  with  a  school-house 
front.  The  front  of  the  capacious  structure  is  on  three 
floors  ;  a  school  completely  designed.  The  rear  is  a  mini- 
ature cotton-mill,  small  but  comprehensive  in  equipment 
Every  type  of  machine,  reduced  in  size,  is  found  here,  do- 
nated, as  in  all  the  other  schools  of  this  order,  by  the 
manufacturers  who  appreciate  the  advantage  of  having 
the  trained  mill  men  of  the  future  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tion of  their  machinery.  Everything  that  is  wanted  for 
a  textile  school  by  way  of  equipment  is  contributed, 
bringing  the  actual  cost  of  founding  such  an  institution 
to  a  comparatively  low  sum.  The  fine  New  Bedford 
building,  including  land,  required  an  expenditure  of  only 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  As  this  is  entirely  met  by 
the  state  appropriation,  the  school  has  an  equal  sum  given 
by  the  city  for  future  development  Inclusive  oi  ma- 
chinery donated  the  institution  represents  an  investment 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

''As  has  been  stated,  there  are  two  textile  schools  in 
the  South,  at  Clemson,  South  Carolina,  and  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  The  latter,  opened  in  1898,  is  a  department  of 
the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  and  is  known  from  itis 
beneficiary  as  the  Aaron  French  Textile  School.  The 
building,  a  substantial  three-story  brick,  one  hundred 
and  fifW  feet  by  seventy  feet,  was  designed  by  a  Boston 
firm  and  fulfills  every  purpose  of  a  modern  cotton-mill  in 
its  accommodation  for  machinery,  class-rooms,  etc.  The 
two-year  courses  at  the  school  cover  all  the  .modem  lines 
of  fabric  structure,  fabric  design,  textile  coloring,  fabric 
analysis,  Jacquard  machinery,  Jacquard  designing,  card- 
ing, spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  miD  superintendence. and 
textile  engineering. 

''At  Clemson  Agricultural  college  the  aim  is  to  impart 
the  elements  of  a  good  general  and  scientific  education 
and  at  the  same  time  apply  them  to  the  textile  industry. 
While  the  purpose  of  the  department  is  at  present  to 
give  attention  to  the  processes  of  cotton  manufacture 
only,  the  plans  include  a  future  expansion  to  cover  a  wider 
field  in  textile  arts.". 


rbe  Busy  QXorld. 


The  excellent  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions 
of  tbe  N.  E.  A.  could  hardly  be  improved,  and  yet  it  has 
wnitted  to  refer  to  a  very  important  element — the  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  teachers.  The  influence  causing 
the  advancement  made  during  the  past  quarter  century 
arose  from  the  reading  of  works  relating  to  education ; 
the  reading  caused  advancement,  advancement  caused 
reading.  Preparation  for  teaching  before  1875  had  no 
professional  element — it  was  incidental ;  the  character- 
istic feature  now  is  to  demand  distinctive  preparation. 
To  one  who  has  watched  the  movement  since  1875  the 
reading  of  books  on  education  is  the  essential  art. 

A  reaction  has  set  in  against  the  mode  of  teaching 
temperance  enforced  by  legislation  rather  than  left  to 
..the  judgment  of  the  instructor.  The  idea  of  beginning 
early  to  show  the  advantages  of  temperance  is  a  good 
one ;  how  to  render  temperance  attractive  is  to  be  left 
to  the  skilful  teacher.  In  Cincinnati  Supt  Boone  is 
wholly  opposed  to  the  exhibition  of  pictures  of  stomachs 
,  diseased  by  alcohol.    He  says : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  shown  by  the 
charts  is  overdrawn,  but  I  am  opposed  to  the  system  on 
the  general  ground  of  teaching  a  child  by  means  of 
bad  impressions ;  on  the  contrary  show  the  good  things 
coming  from  temperance." 

There  is  a  grand  field  for  temperance  teaching  yet  un- 
occupied ;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  temperance  teach- 
ing is  to  be  suspended ;  this  mode  has  been  tried  and 
condemned  on  pedagogical  grounds. 

It  seems  that  the  use  of  the  electric  light  tends  greatly 
to  keep  the  air  pure  ;  experiments  made  show  that  with 
.an  open  coal  fire  and  an  electric  light  the  air  is  practically 
-pure.  Mr.  Francis  Jones  in  the  Lancet  reports  that  the 
air  in  a  room  is  purest  at  the  bottom  however  heated  and 
.lighted,  and  most  impure  at  the  ceiling.  The  use  of  a 
gas  stove  for  heating  causes  a  rapid  increase  of  carbon 
dioxide ;  even  a  gas  stove  with  a  flue  into  the  chimney 
increases  the  cari^n  dioxide.  Gas  for  lighting  a  room, 
he  thinks,  should  be  superseded  by  electricity. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hosmer,  who  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
president  of  Oahu  college  at  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
has  returned  to  this  country.  He  reports  interesting 
race  problems  in  the  islands.  Owing  to  lack  of  suitable 
labor  on  the  plantations  ten  thousand  negroes  of  the 
South  have  been  engaged  to  go  there.  Mr.  Booker 
Washington  is  concerned  in  the  movement. 

How  thin  the  veneering  of  civilization  is  in  many  cases 
is  shown  by  the  actions  of  some  of  the  European  soldiers 
in  China.  *  It  is  asserted  that  the  allied  troops  between 
Peking  and  Tien-Tsin  have  left  the  whole  country  deso- 
late, murdering  inoffensive  natives,  maltreating  women, 
burning  and  pillaging.  While  the  international  forees 
were  advancing,  the  commanders,  notably  the  Americans, 
British,  and  Japanese,  enforced  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
tection for  property  not  needed  for  military  purposes. 
Gen.  Chaffee  and  the  Japanese  guarded  the  walled  city  of 
Tung-Chow  during  the  occupation  by  the  foreignfO's. 
When  that  guard  was  withdrawn  a  reign  of  license  began 
such  as  is  seldom  seen.  Tung-Chow  was  stripped  like  a 
cornfield  after  a  plague  of  grasshoppers.  The  Russian 
soldiers  were  the  worst  offenders,  and  after  them  the 
French.  They  killed  helpless  women  and  children  with 
the  butts  of  their  guns ;  from  the  walls  they  shot  all  the 
Chinese  within  range.  So  brutal  were  they  that  Gen. 
Chaffee  made  a  vigorous  protest.  From  the  beginning 
the  conduct  of  the  Russians  has  been  a  blot  on  the  cam- 
paign. 

Work  of  the  Philippine  Commissiot). 

The  Philippine  commission  appointed  by  President 
McKinley  has  entered  upon  the  difficult  task  of  organiz- 
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ing  a  stable  government  thruout  the  islands.  While 
there  is  no  doubt  the  majority  of  the  islanders  desire 
peace,  they  have  been  so  terrorized  by  the  insurgents 
that  most  of  them  have  not  dared  openly  to  favor  the 
Americans.  In  northern  Luzon  things  are  fairly  quiet, 
but  in  southern  Luzon  conditions  are  far  from  satiisfao- 
tory.    Life  is  not  safe  outside  of  garrisoned  towns. 

In  many  of  the  southern  islands  civil  governments  are 
asked  for.  The  commission  will  first  organize  municipal- 
ides  in  the  provinces,  notably  in  Pampanga  province. 
Subsequently  it  will  turn  its  attention  to  ne^ed  reforms 
in  the  civil  and  criminal  codes,  passing  in  due  time  to 
other  features,  with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  central 
civil  government  during  the  next  eighteen  months. 

Restriction  of  Immigration. 
One  of  the  great  questions  before  the  American  people 
at  present  is.  How  shall  paupers,  criminals,  and  other 
undesirable  people  from  abroad  be  excluded  without  dis- 
criminating against  desirable  immigrants?  The  question 
seems  to  be  partially  answered  by  the  recent  agreement 
with  Canada.  For  a  long  time  certain  classes  of  immi- 
ants  that  were  not  wanted  here  have  entei^sd  Canada  and 
then  made  their  way  across  the  border.  Hereafter- 
there  will  be  a  more  thoro  inspection  at  the  point  of 
landing  in  Canada;  the  Canadian  government  will  en- 
force existing  immigration  laws  more  rigidly ;  care  will 
be  taken  to  prevent  immigrants  from  obtaining  railroad 
transportation  to  the  United  States  unless  evidence  is 
produced  that  they  have  passed  the  United  States  inspec- 
tors at  Quebec  and  Port  Lewis ;  and  the  transportation 
companies  have  agreed  to  deport  all  immigrants  destined 
for  the  United  States  thru  Canada  who  are  rejected  by 
the  United  States  inspectors. 

Chile  Adopts  Militarism. 

The  South  American  republics  are  alarmed  at  the  re- 
cent action  of  Chile  in  establishing  compulsory  military 
service.  Chile  has  been  more  bellicose  than  any  of  the 
other  republics,  and  this  action  will  compel  them  to  fol- 
low her  example  and  subordinate  social,  political,  and 
economical  considerations  to  the  requirements  of  the 
military  organizations.  Some  of  the  peace-loving  states, 
Argentina  in  particular,  look  upon  this  new  depiffture  of 
ChUe  as  a  caJamity,  because  it  will  make  them  waste 
their  resources  in  maintaining  an  unnecessarily  large 
army. 

Chinese  Labor  Unions. 

Probably  every  r:hinaman  in  the  United  Stated  belongs 
to  some  organization  composed  entirely  of  men  of  his 
own  race.  There  are  labor  unions,  insurance  societies, 
secret  political  bodies,  and  in  San  Francisco  even  socie- 
ties for  committing  murder.  There  is  a  connection  be- 
tween the  Chinese  labor  unions  in  this  country  and  the 
Empire  itself.  A  member  in  good  standing  in  China 
who  comes  to  this  country  is  provided  with  a  card  which 
gives  him  an  entrance  into  one  of  the  American  unions 
without  paying  any  fee.  There  is  a  constant  correspond- 
ence be^een  the  organizations  on  the  other  side  and  this 
side  of  the  Pacific,  and  they  have  a  banking  system  by 
which  any  member  who  has  made  enough  money  to  re- 
turn to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  CUna  can  draw  on 
the  unions  and  go  to  the  mother  country  without  the 
necessity  of  carrying  his  fortune  out  of  the  United 
States.  Such  is  the  distrust  of  the  average  Chinaman 
that  many  will  not  take  this  chance,  but  go  across  the 
Pacific  with  their  wealth  sewed  up  in  their  clothing. 

Brussels  Now  a  Seaport. 

Brussels,  the  capital  city  of  Belgium,  has  just  been 
made  a  seaport.  Tho  situated  only  nineteen  miles  from 
the  head  of  deep  water  navigation  on  the  nver  Scheldt, 
until  recently  only  vessels  of  300  tons  could  reach  the 
city.  The  canal  has  been  widened  and  the  water  raised 
by  the  employment  of  locks  so  that  vessels  of  1^000  tons 
can  now  steam  all  the  way  to  Brussels.  King  Leopold 
is  anxious  to  have  transatlantic  service  established  be- 
tween Brussels  and  New  York. 


Lettets. 


The  New  London  University. 

No  feature  of  educational  transformation  exceeds  m 
interest  to  American  educators  the  changes  which  have 
been  wrought  in  London  university.  Up  to  1896  this 
was  a  non-teaching,  degree-granting  establishment,  very 
much  like  the  existing  Regency  of  New  York  state.  In- 
deed these  two  institutions  were  the  only  ones  of  the 
kind  in  the  whole  world.  The  senate  of  the  London  uni- 
versity corresponded  closely  to  our  board  of  regents. 
There  were  also  examiners ;  and  examinations  were  car- 
ried on  in  nearly  all  branches  of  study  except  theology. 
The  diplomas  of  this  board  multiplied  extraordinarily ; 
and  in  the  physical  sciences  they  had  a  degree  of  ^ue. 

This  university  was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  it  has  been  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  our  New  York  institution.  About  1890 
the  growing  dissatisfaction  with  a  university  that  was 
loosely  constituted,  with  powers  much  beyond  its  organic 
capacity  for  executing,  came  to  a  climax.  It  was  resolved 
that  London  should  no  longer  be  dishonored  by  a  school 
behind  the  age.  Parliament  appointed  a  commission  to 
look  into  the  condition  of  affau^.  The  question  was 
sharply  discussed  in  the  quarterlies,  which  almost  invarf- 
ably  demanded  reform  or  a  total  revolution.  It  was  held 
that  examinations  could  not  profitably  take  the  place  of 
regular  matriculation  and  graduation.  A  growing  dis- 
satisfaction for  examinations  had  much  to  do  with  the 
passing  away  of  the  university.  The  struggle  was  sharp 
and  severe,  altho  somewhat  protracted— but  at  last  the 
old  London  university  was  abrogated.  In  its  place  is 
now  being  erected  a  federal  institution,  somewhat  after 
the  order  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England ;  or,  in 
this  country,  after  that  of  Toronto  university. 

The  struggle  to  create  in  England  a  complete  national, 
non-clericaCfree  system  of  education  has  so  far  not  been 
successful ;  but  the  municipal  revolution  has  been  more 
rapid  and  complete  than  in  this  country.  Under  the 
new  charter  the  London  university  presents  a  tri-partite 
senate.  This  senate  consists  of  one-third  representatives 
of  institutions,  one-third  represensatives  of  the  teaching 
body,  and  one-third  representatives  of  the  alumni  or 
graduates.  There  are  three  standing  committees  of  the 
senate  :  the  academic  council,  competed  mainly  of  teach- 
ers who  are  advisory  on  all  that  pertains  to  the  curricu- 
lum ;  a  council  of  external  students,  to  advise  concerning 
extraneous  matters ;  and  third,  a  council  to  promote  the 
extension  of  university  teaching.  The  teachers  are  ar- 
ranged in  faculties,  eight  in  number ;  theology,  art^  law, 
music,  medicine,  science,  engineering,  and  economics 
with  political  science. 

It  is  proposed,  under  the  latter  head,  to  include  indus- 
trial and  commercial  education.  Twenty-four  institu- 
tions are  united  in  the  group  which  constitutes  the  uni- 
versity. These  include  University  and  King's  colleges, 
five  Non-Conformists  colleges,  a  Church  of  England  col- 
lege. Royal  HoUoway  college,  Bedford  college  for 
Women,  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  ten  metropolitan 
medical  schools,  the  Central  Technical  college,  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science.  The 
door  is  always  open  for  the  incorporation  of  other  insti- 
tutions tha^  properly  qualified,  should  take  part  in  uni- 
versity work. 

There  are  already  over  five  hundred  persons  on  the 
teaching  staff ;  covering  a  district  having  a  radius  of 
thirty  miles.  There  wfll  still  be  some  relation  to  outside 
students^  giving  them  some  of  the  privileges  which  the 
old  university  extended  ;  however,  this  is  expected  to  be 
temporaiy.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  the  system  is  not 
much  unlike  that  adopted  at  Toronto — a  system  which, 
we  hope,  may  some  day  be  accepted  at  Washington  for 
thei  correlation  of  the  multiplied  institutions  wUch  now 
throng  that  city. 

The  American  state  system  is  at  present  something 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 


An  Elementary 
History  of  the  United  States. 

By  Allen'C.  Thomas, 
Author  of  *' A  History  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  work  to  present  the  main  facts  of  our  eoontry*  ■ 
history  in  looh  a  way  as  to  attraot  and  interest  pupils  in  the  earlier 
•ramniar  grades.  With  this  object  iniriew,  most  of  the  book  has  been 
given  to  biograpliical  sketches  of  the  makers  of  our  country,  personal 
adTsnture  and  personal  anecdote  being  far-more  attraotiTe  to  children 
than  any  narrative  of  events. 

Beantifnily  illastrated  from  authentic  sources.  Cloth,  08  pages. 
Price,  60  cents. 

America's  Story  for  America's  Cliildren. 

The  Beginner's  Book.    By  Mara  L.  Pratt. 

A  history  reader  for  third  and  fourth  year  nlnnooo  Oloth,  181  pages. 
Sixty  illustrations,  four  in  colors.   Price,  86  cents. 

The  Beginner's  Reader. 

By  Florence  Bass. 

An  ideal  book  for  the  youngest  pupils.  Sensible  vocabulary,  yertioal 
script,  180  pages,  colored  illustrations.   Price,  86  cents. 

Supplementary  Reading. 

Literature,  Nature  Study,  History,  and  Civil  Government.  Over  fifty 
volumes.  These  books  are  fully  described  in  special  dreulars,  which  are 
mailed  free  to  any  address. 

School  Gymnastics. 

By  Jessie  H.  Bancroft^  Director  of  Physical 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cloth«  868  pages.   FnUyiUustrated.   Betail  price,  $1.60. 

Experimental  Chemistry. 

By  Lyman  C.  Newell,  Ph.D. 

This  book  contains  about  80O  experiments,  cemented  by  enough  ex- 
planatory text  to  make  the  work  logical,  systematio,  and  intelligent 
About  twenty  of  the  experiments  are  quantitatiye  About  800  problems 
are  distributed  at  proper  points  throughout  the  text  The  theory  of 
chemistry  is  adequately  treated.  The  book  is  profusely  iUustrated^ 
01oth«  410  pages    Price,  $l.  10. 

.    Essentials  of  Algebra, 

By  Webster  Wells,  S.B., 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech* 

nology. 

Accurate  definitions,  rigid  demonstrations,  practical  problems,  and 
unequaled  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  learner,  haTe  made  this  the 
most  successful  algebra  now  available  for  high  school  use.   Price,  $1 10. 

Essentials  of  Geometry. 

By  Professor  Webster  Wells. 

Recognises  the  needs  of  the  beginner,  meets  the  cbUege  requirements, 
and  makes  inductive  and  original  work  poesible  for  the  average  pupil. 
Price,  $1.86. 

A  Complete  Trigonometry. 

By  Professor  Webster  Wells. 

Plane  and  Spherical,  with  four  place  logarithmic  tables.  The  author 
has  made  many  improvements  in  this  new  trigonometry,  including  a 
large  number  of  new  problems-    Half  leather,  166  pages.   Price,  80  cents. 


Two  Book  Course  in  English. 

By  Mary  F.  Hyde, 
Author  of  a  Series  of  Lessons  in  English. 

8o  large  a  proportion  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States  have  adopted 
and  are  now  using  the  Hyde  Series,  and  its  sales  are  increasing  so 
steadily  that  the  teaching  of  elementary  English  in  every  school  in  the 
land  may  be  said  to  be  influenced  by  its  methods 

To  meet  the  needs  of  schools  which  require  a  larger  amount  of  tedhni^ 
cal  grammar,  the  author  has  prepared  two  new  books.  The  first  of  these 
has  the  substantial  qualities  of  the  elementary  language  lessons,  while 
the  second  presents  more  advanced  work  for  the  upper  gndes,  with  a 
clear  and  syitematio  course  in  technical  grammar. 

Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics, 

A  Dcw  series.     Beautifully  printed.     Attractively 
illustrated.    At  lo  cents,  15  cents,  and  25  cents. 

a  series  of  classics  for  children  and  youth,  chosen  firom  the  world's 
storehouse.  Edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  W.  P.  Trent,  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  If.  Y. 
O'Shea,  Geo.  H.  Browne,  0.  F  Dole,  Charles  Welsh,  W.  Elliot  GrilBs, 
Sarah  Willard  Hiestand,  Ac.  List  of  numbers  with  full  description  free 
on  request. 

Heath's  English  Classics. 

Thirty  volumes  for  high  school  use,  meeting  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements. Accurate  texts,  artistic  illustrations,  and  notes  made  to 
aid  the  student  rather  than  to  show  the  learning  of  the  editor.  We  have 
special  circulars  giving  ftll  description  of  each  book. 

A  History  of  American  Literature. 

By  Walter  C.  Bronson,  A.M., 
Professor  of  English  Literature,  Brown  University. 

A  scholarly  and  attractive  book  adapted  to  the  practical  work  of  the 
class-room,  yet  literary  in  spirit  and  execntion,  offering  an  accurate  and 
stimulating  guide  to  the  study  of  literature  itself.  It  is  characteriaed 
by  breadth  of  view  and  sympathetic  insight.  The  appendix  contains 
nearly  forty  pages  of  extracts  from  the  greater  but  less  accessible 
colonial  writers.   Cloth,   lima   874  pages.   Price,  80  cents 

The  Essentials  of  French  Qrammar. 

By  C.  H.  Grandgent, 
Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Harvard  University. 

Oharaeterised  as  *^  incomparably  the  best  for  school  use. "  It  combines 
the  advantages  of  an  elementary  l'  uon  Itot  h  with  the  systematic  features 
of  a  grammar  fur  referenee;  thus  overcoming  the  objection  so  often 
raised  by  teachers  to  the  books  **  that  cannot  be  used  for  reference  " 
and  those  which  "  are  not  arranged  so  as  to  enable  one  to  acquire  readily 
what  is  needed  in  a  needed  order."   Ototh.  405  pages.   Price,  $100. 

Send  for  our  Moderm  Language  Catalogue,  and  circulars. 

An  Inductive  Rhetoric. 

By  Frances  W.  Lewis. 

Teachers  who  are  weary  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  customary  mem* 
oriaing  of  the  opinions  of  others,  will  find  that  this  attempt  to  lead  the 
pupils  to  form  their  own  opinions,  will  giTc  a  freshness  and  an  efficiency 
to  the  work  in  Rhetoric  which  will  be  stimulating  and  delightful.  Ready  • 
in  September. 

Physiology :  Briefer  Course. 
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quite  different ;  that  is  a  system  based  upon  common 
schools  and  rising  to  ah  apex  in  a  university.  This 
whole  system  is  supported  by  the  state,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  correlated  in  its  parts.  In  some  of  the  Western 
states  dissevered  colleges  may  become  integral  parts  or 
branches  of  the  state  university,  much  after  the  plan  of 
London  university.  Thi8,*in  all  probability,  will  be  the 
universal  custom,  when  all  of  our  states  have  reached  the 
university  stage. 

But  we  have  also,  growing  up  beside  our  state  systems, 
a  great  municipal  system.  New  York  city  has  Columbia 
university ;  Chicago  has  Chicago  university ;  Boston  has 
Harvard ;  St.  Louis  has  Washington ;  Baltimore  has 
Johns  Hopkins  ;  New  Orleans  has  Tulane ;  Cincinnati  has 
Cincinnati  university.  No  consideration  of  AmeriQan  ed- 
ucation should  fail  to  keep  these  two  classes  of  institu- 
tions differentiated.  In  all  cases  they  are  unlike  the 
state  institutions,  and  in  only  a  few  cases  do  they  collide. 
The  problem  of  municipal  universities  is  one  thing;  of 
state  systems  is  quite  another.  What  these  municipal 
institutions  will  finally  become  no  one  can  now  forecast. 
Will  they  ever  become  associated?  Will  they  become  in- 
tegers of  the  state  systems?  Probably  their  wealth  will 
prevent  any  such  subordination. 

But  that  the  state  systems  should  federalize  in  a  great- 
er university  at  Washington  seems  to  be  already  dearly 
in  the  line  of  our  evolution.  Washington  should  not 
stand,  as  it  does  to-day,  in  the  category  of  ordinary  muni- 
cipalities. It  should  rather  be  to  us  something  as  Lon- 
don is  to  England  :  a  center  of  educational,  as  it  is  of 
political  purposing.  London  assumes,  for  the  first  time 
in  English  history,  this  position  as  the  educational  supe- 
rior. This  is  rational,  and  it  is  important.  The  school 
should  always  move  collateral  with  church  and  state.  A 
vast  university  at  London  will  have  a  controlling  influ- 
ence over  legislation  ;  and  it  will  infuse  the  capital  with 
enlightened  social  and  political  ideas.  The  reflex  influ- 
ence will  be  equally  great.  Cambridge  and  Oxford  will, 
so  long  as  they  are  in  the  lead,  keep  at  the  front  medie- 
val traditions.  The  gown  and  the  Greek  will  make  sec- 
ondary English  and  Anglo-Saxon  common  sense.  It  will 
forever  seem  that  education  consists  largely  in  the  sus- 
tenance of  a  flavor  of  old  monkery ;  that  learning  will  be 
the  highest  which  is  least  practical  and  least  industrial ; 
a  great  breach  will  exist  between  the  learned  class  and 
the  English  folk.  But  with  the  rise  of  a  great  univer- 
sity at  London  all  this  will  be  changed.  We  may  expect 
that  modem  and  industrial  education  will  come  to  the 
front  and  wed  learning  with  industry.    E.  P.  Powell. 

ainton,  N,Y, 


oUigations.    The  influence  of  The  Sohool  Joubnal  may 
do  much  towards  the  establishment  of  a  law  protecting 
the  interests  of  private  teachers.    That  is  why  I  submit 
this  statement  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  editor,  t 
New  York.  J.*M. 


Trials  of  Tutoring. 

As  it  is  your  constant  aim  to  improve  and  promote  the 
standard  of  teaching  and  at  the  same  time  also  of  the  ma- 
terial and  social  welfare  of  the  teacher,  allow  me  to  ad- 
dress you  on  a  matter  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  re- 
ceived no  attention  thus  far.  It  is  concerning  the  en- 
gagements of  private  teachers. 

A  great  many  people  have  their  children  taught  at 
home  and  there  are  many  teachers  devoting  themselves 
to  private  teaching  only.  Now  it  occurs  sometimes,  that 
people  who  have  a  tender  conscience  in  general  matters, 
will  think  it  of  no  consequence  at  all  to  interrupt  or 
even  stop  entirely  the  lessons,  for  which  the  services  of 
a  private  teacher  have  been  engaged  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year,  and  often  for  no  plausible  reason  what- 
ever. 

It  seems  to  me  that  people*  should  be  legally  bound  to 
keep  engagements,  upon  which  the  teacher  relies  for  a 
livelihood.  In  case  of  sickness  the  loss  might  be  di- 
vided, for  withdrawing  engagements  wantonly,  the  full 
charges  of  the  season  ought  to  be  paid. 

Good  and  conscientious  work  depends  greatly  upon 
ease  of  mind.  A  disturbed  mind  will  not  accopiplish  the 
fully  satisfactory  result  desired  by  a  conscientious 
teacher.  I  have  often  heard  teachers  complain  of  en- 
gafrements  withdrawn  early  in  the  season,  but  too  late  to 
enable  them  to  enter  upon  n^w  engagements,  thus  caus- 
ing them  trouble  and  anxiety  about  meeting  their  various 


With  Songs  in  Our  Hearts. 

Are  you  happy  in  your  work  or  is  it  drudgery  to  you? 
I  was  much  interested  in  my  summer  vacation  in  three 
boys  who  live  near  me.  It  was  their  cheer iul  songs  that 
first  attracted  my  attention.  These  I  heard  so  frequent- 
ly that  I  looked  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Their 
house  is  surrounded  by  a  few  acres  of  land  which  have 
beeii  used  for  a  garden  this  year.  Almost  every  day 
the  boys  were  at  work  there,  always  singing  so  cheerily 
that  I  know  they  were  happy  in  their  work.  And  they 
worked  with  a  will,  too.  The  singing  seemed  to  help 
things  along.  I  was  impressed  by  the  spirit  in  which 
they  did  their  work  and  was  reminded  of  Carlyle's  lines, 

''  Give  us,  0  give  ns  the  man  who  sings  at  his  work  !  He 
will  do  more  in  the  same  time— he  will  do  it  hAtter— he  will 
persevere  longer.  One  is  scarcely  sensible  of  fatigue  whilst  he 
marches  to  music.  .  .  .  Wondrous  is  the  strength  of  cheer- 
fulness, altogether  past  calculation  its  power  of  endurance." 

I  like  to  hear  the  carpenter  whistling  at  his  work  ;  I 
like  to  hear  any  workman  singing  or  whistling  as  he  la- 
bors. I  like  to  see  in  the  face  of  any  man  or  woman  a 
cheerful  absorption  in  the  task  in  hand,  even  if  they  can- 
not always  "  break  forth  into  singing."  Who  likes  to  see 
a  workman,  however  attentive  to  his  task,  with  signs  of 
discontent  upon  his  countenance. 
There  is  an  old  song  about 

''  Whistle  and  hoe, 

Sing  as  you  go. 

Shorten  the  row  with  the  songs  you  know." 

I  believe  we  do  better  work  when  we  work  in  a  spirit 
of  gladness.  I  believe  that  the  happy  spirit  of  the 
teacher  in  the  school-room  is  infectious.  To  be  sure  we 
cannot  go  about  the  school-room  sinking  aloud,  but  we 
can  follow  the  scriptural  injunction,  making  melody  in 
your  hearts.'* 

You  think  you  have  too  many  trials  and  worries  to  be 
happy?  Well,  you  can  find  trouble  if  you  look  for  it ; 
that  is  a  well-known  fact.  Try  looking  for  things  to  be 
glad  about.    Emerson  says  : 

''But  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 
There  alway,  alway  something  sings.'' 

Attune  your  inner  ear  to  hear  it.  Do  not  allow  the 
disappointments  and  perplexities  of  life  to  overwhelm  you. 
I  recently  heard  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  in  a  lecture  to 
tea^.hers,  say,  **  Insist  on  being  happy.  It  is  your  right 
and  your  duty/"    It  costs  effort,  but  it  pays. 

Massachusetts.  Laura  Frost  Ariotage. 


The  "  Superficially  Advanced." 

A  letter  in  The  Journal  for  Aug.  25,  from  E.  F. 
Colwelly  of  niinois,  speaks  of  his  difliculties  with  super- 
ficially advanced  pupils  who  refused  (!)  to  "be  turned 
back  to  where  they  rightfully  belong,"  or  when  so  turned 
back  "fought"  the  teacher  thruout  the  term  to  the  dis- 
comfort and  detriment  of  all  concerned  ;  and  he  seems 
to  conclude  therefrom,  in  a  Somewhat  tentative  manner 
that  honesty  is  not  the  best  policy  in  the  school-room. 

Now  the  superficially  advanced  pupil  is  often  a  con- 
spicuous fact  especially  in  our  smaller  schools,  and  he 
presents  a  problem  which  each  teacher  must  solve  in  his 
own  way,  according  to  his  best  abilities.  Very  seldom, 
however,  should  there  be  need  of  such  serious  trouble  as 
Mr.  Colwell  describes.  A  little  tact  and  discrimination 
should  enable  one  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases  to  avoid  any- 
thing like  hard  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  or  "  dis- 
honesty" toward  pupil,  teacher,  or  school  standards. 

In  the  first  place  the  question  is  to  be  decided,  as  to 
whether  a  complete  turning  back  in  grade  is  the  proper 
treatment  for  such  pupils.  It  may  well  be  doubted.  If 
a  pupil  has  been  regularly  advanced  thru  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  into  the  eighth  and  ninth  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  turning  him  abruptly  back  to  the  seventh 
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again  would  be  the  best  thing  for  him  mentally,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  moral  effect.  While  he  may  not  be  able 
to  pass  seventh-grade  examinations,  he  has  passed  on  to 
a  new  standpoint  and  taken  up  new  views  and  ways  of 
thinking,  he  hxu  grown  elder ^  and  while  he  may  not  be 
able  to  do  the  eighth  grade  work  with  credit^  he  is  too 
mature  to  be  taught  in  the  way  in  which  he  was  taught 
a  year  or  two  ago.  It  is  often  better  to  keep  a  pupil  in 
a  higher  grade  where  his  work  is  poor,  bettor  for  Aim, 
than  to  "turn  him  back." 

Yet  it  is  necessary  that  school  standards  should  be 
maintained  and  only  honest  credit  given  for  attainments. 
These  standards  are  never  arbitrary  and  but  seldom  are 
they  established  by  the  teacher.  Often  the  state  itself 
fixes  the  standards,  seta  the  examinations  and  prescribes 
the  requiremente.  The  teacher  has  but  to  explain  to  the 
pupil  what  will  be  required  of  him  at  the  close  of  his 
school  career,  and  to  help  him  to  meet  those  require- 
mente as  well  as  he  can.  Let  the  pupil  once  understand 
what  he  miut  do,  and  know,  to  be  graduated.  Let  him 
feel  that  the  teacher  has  no  object  but  to  help  him  to  do 
his  best,  and  the  pupfl  will  turn  himself  back  to  the  place 
where  he  can  work  with  least  friction  and  most  profit, 
and  he  will  most  usually  follow  the  teacher's  advice  in 
doing  this. 

For  myself  I  have  had  the  greatest  success  in  dealing 
with  this  problem  thru  the  forming  of  a  "mixed  grade" 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth.  Bright,  healthy  pupils, 
backward  only  thru  neglect,  may  take  the  work  of  both 
grades  almost  entire,  or  the  more  difficult  subjects  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  while  those  who  are  weaker  may 
take  such  subjecte  as  seem  to  the  teacher  and  to  them- 
selves adapted  to  their  needs.  The  bright  pupil  can  do 
extra  work  without  harm  to  his  health,  the  dull  pupil  must 
content  himself  with  a  low  rank  in  his  class,  must  meas- 
ure himself  up  against  his  equals  in  age  and  learn  his 
strength  and  his  weakness,  must  be  held  to  the  require- 


mente as  far  as  ranking  and  graduation  go,  yet  must  feel 
that  he  is  given  full  credit  for  every  honest  effort  put 
forth,  and  that  he  holds  his  teacher's  respect  and  confi- 
dence in  equal  degree  with  the  brightest  When  this  is 
accomplished,  the  mere  matter  of  class  and  rank  is  easily 
settled.  "When  two  are  seeking,  they  shall  surely 
find.''  P.  A. 

Minnetata.  

Should  a  Young  Man  Teach? 

Is  it  really  true  that  with  earnestness  and  perseverance 
a  teacher  cannot  succeed?  If  a  young  man  has  the  abfl- 
ity  to  teach;  has  besides  that  a  love  for  the  work,  must 
we  advise  him  not  to  engage  in  teaching? 

Shall  we  advise  him  to  study  law,  medicine,  or  divin- 
ity !  Are  these  professions  without  failures  ?  Are  all 
lawyers,  all  doctors,  idl  ministers  doing  well  ?  Look 
around  and  see.  Is  it  not  then  to  be  expected  that 
among  teachers  there  will  also  be  found  men  of  that 
kind?  We  know  that  there  are  too  many  teachers  of  no 
ability,  men  and  women  without  life  in  the  school-room. 
And  we  do  net  wonder  that  such  will  complain;  will  raise 
the  cry  of  discontent. 

Tho  my  salary  is  not  by  any  means  large,  I  for  one  will 
not  listen  to  such  advice,  and  I  feel  happy  for  the  cause 
of  education  that  thru  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land  there  are  thousands  who  feel  just  the  same.  It  is 
our  duty  as  teachers  to  uphold  our  calling  in  whatever 
way  we  can. 

If  we  see  any  of  our  pupils  possessed  of  special  abil- 
ities to  impart  knowledge,  and  interest  his  fellow  schol- 
ars, we  should  by  no  means  discourage  such  a  propensity. 
There  are  as  yet  too  many  persons  in  our  school-rooms, 
whose  place  is  rather  behind  the  counter,  the  plow,  or 
in  the  kitohen.  There  are  too  many  would-be  doctors, 
ministers,  and  lawyers,  men  who  come  into  our  educa- 
tional sanctuaries  to  sway  for  a  little  while  the  rod  of 
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authority  and  power,  in  order  to  obtain  a  few  more  dol- 
lars to  help  them  ^in  a  little  more  medical,  theological, 
or  legal  lore  ;  the  school-room  should  be  purged  of 
these. 
We  need  young  men,  hale,  hearty,  strong  young  men. 


The  late  Selim  Sheffield  White,  member  of  the  publishing  firm 

of  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  who  died  July  19.    A  brief  notice  of 

his  death  appeared  in  The  School  Journal,  August  18. 

whose  delight  it  is  to  instruct  and  direct  a  school  As 
young  men  earnest  and  true,  as  teachers  who  are  each 
trying  to  improve  our  work,  we  know  that  our  best  way 
is  beset  with  difficulties,  that  it  will  require  patience, 
thought,  and  self-denial,  but  let  us  remember  that  in  so 
doing  we  will  f oUow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  great  teacher, 
Christ.  Charles  J,  Howard. 


Relation  of  Publishers  to  Education. 

(Continued  from  page  204.) 

life  has  not  lessened  their  ability  to  be  useful  in  educa- 
tional work.  They  are  in  constant  association  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  best,  most  valuable,  and  truest  men 
and  women  in  every  community;  they  have  their  confi- 
dence,and,  in  exchange  for  their  best  thoughts  and  utter- 
ances, give  theirs. 

By  this  interchange  of  views  both  are  benefited  and 
neither  seems  to  feel  that  he  has  been  humiliated  by  his 
intercourse  with  the  other. 

Where  a  representative  is  not  thus  received  there  is 
some  good  cause  for  it  in  his  own  manner  or  conduct.  I 
do  not  make  this  statement  unadvisedly  or  as  mere  guess 
work,  but  as  the  result  of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
experience  in  this  field  of  labor. 

Agents  are  misunderstood  by  a  class  of  well-meaning 
school  officials,  and  some  teachers,  who  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire  into  their  true  mission  and  their 
relations  to  educational  work  in  the  community  in  which 
they  labor.  These  people  do  not  seem  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  these  and  that  large  class  who  travel 
the  country  over  taking  subscriptions  for  books,  periodi- 
cals, or  school  apparatus,  whose  great  desire  is  to  get  one 
order  without  ever  expecting  to  return  to  the  same  field 
of  labor  again  ;  hence,  no  difference  what  representations 
they  make,  if  they  can  win  this  one  order,  they  are  at 
full  liberty  to  seek  other  green  pastures.  In  this  class 
there  are  honorable  exceptions. 

How  different  is  the  work  of  those  who  are  regularly 
employed  representatives  of  publishing  houses :  they 
must  visit  and  labor  year  in  and  year  out  with  the  same 
people,  hence,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them,  if  they 
desire  to  be  successful  to  have  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  in  business  re- 
lations, they  must  do  wliat  is  right;  they  must  be  educated 
gentlemen,  able  to  converse  with  the  very  best  educators 
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AN  ENGLISH  GRAHlfAR 

Fob  thb  Ubb  of  Schools.   By  Jamjes  M.  Milne,  PIlD.   iSmo,  Half 
Leather.  Introdnotory  price,  7B  cents. 
This  work  compriieB  the  esseatialB  of  English  grammar  fljrstematioaUy 
dcTeloped  by  the  indaotiye  mode  of  presentatioxL 

THE  NEW  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC 

By  Datid  M.  SxNBuria,  lia,  and  Bobsbt  F.  Andebsoh,  A.M.,  In- 
atmctors  in  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
limo.  Half  Leather,  Introdnctory  price,  90  cents. 
Fomishes  to  high  schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools,  a  complete 
treatise  snitable  for  nse  in  grades  abont  to  finish  this  branch  of  stady. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY 

By  J.  B.  ExELST,  A.H.,  Science  Master  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Garden 
City.    12mo,Clot|i.    ilwcReaay.) 

Every  teachelr  who  aims  at  thorough  and  rigorous  work  in  chemistry 
will  appreciate  this  work. 

DEUTSCHES  LESE-  UND  SPRACHBUCH:  ERSTE 

STUFK   By  Wilhklm  Mulleb,  late  Principal  of  the  Fifteenth  Dis- 
trict  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    Hlns.    Square  12mo.    (Just  Ready.) 
The  First  Boader  is  intended  for  grammar  school  pupils  who  are  be- 
ginning the  study  of  German    It  introduces  them  to  the  language  in  a 
naturaiand  logioU  way.   The  lessons  are  carefully  graded,  and  while  the 
selections  are  easy  they  are  never  trivial. 

DEUTSCHES  LESE-  UND  SPRACHBUCH:   ZWEITE 

STUFE.   By  WxLHXLM  MuLLEB.    lUus.    Square  18mo.   {Jwt  Ready,) 
The  Second  Reader  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  reading  of 
German.  The  selections  chosen  from  German  folklore  and  the  character- 
istic fables,  stories,  and  poedis  used  introduce  some  of  the  beet  writers. 

DIDO:  AN  EPIC  TRAGEDY 

A  Dramatization  from  the  iEneid  of  YergiL   Arranged  and  trans- 

lated  by  Professor  Fbank  J.  Milleb,  Umversitf  of  Chicago,  with 

stage  settings  and  music  by  J.  Raleigh  Nelson.  Hlus.  Sq.  16mo,  $1.00 

The  Ijrrical  parts  of  the  drama  have  been  set  to  original  music ;  stage 

action  and  scenery  are  suggested  by  outline  drawings ;  and  idealized 

figures  and  costumes  are  reproduced.    The  whole  will  assist  the  student 

to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  Mnei± 


BUSINESS  LAW 

A  Text-Book  fob  Schools  akd  Colleoeb.  By  Thomas  Raebubn 
White,  B.L.,  LL.R ,  Lecturer  on  Business  Law  and  Contracts  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rolavd  P. 
Falkneb,  Ph  D. ,  Associate  Professor  of  Statistics,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. ISmo.  {Nearly  Ready,) 
Merits  claimed  for  this  book  are,  among  others,  completeness,  absolute 
accuracy  and  clearness,  and  adaptation  to  class-room  requirements. 

THE  SILVER  SERIES  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AMERI- 
CAN CLASSICS.    New  Issues. 


Ballads  of  American  Brarery 

I  Edited  by  Clinton  Soollabd; 

I  with  notes.    Clo.    Intro,  price, 

'  50  cents. 

Pope's  «« Essay  on  Man,"  and 
(« Essay  on  Criticism" 
Edited  bv  J.  B.SBABUBT.  Intro, 
price :  Clo. ,  SO  cts. ;  paper,  80  cts. 

Arnold's  ''Sohrab  and  Rustum'' 

EditedbyJ.  B.Seabubt.  (.Year- 
ly ready.) 


Tennyson's  **Latincelot   and 

Elaine,"  and  **Tlie  Passing 

of  Arthur" 

Edited  by  J.  £.  Thomas,  B.A.. 
Teacher  of  En^rlish  in  the  Boys* 
English  High  School,  Boston, 
Mass.    (Neonyreadi.) 

Raskin's  '*Sesame  and  Lilies  " 

Edited  by  Aohbs  S.  Cook. 
{Nearly  ready.) 


SYSTEMATIC  METHODOLOGY 

By  AiTOBxw  T.  SioTH,  Ph.D.,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Ifans- 
field,  Penn.    ( Nearly  ready. ) 

The  anther's  wide  experience  as  a  teacher  and  in  normal  sohool  work 
is  folly  exemplified  and  illostrated  by  this  practical  and  helpful  book. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ETHICS 

ByNoAHK.  Davis.  AM., Ph.D., LL.D., Professor  of  MoralPhilosopby, 
university  of  Virginia.   8vo.    Introdnctory  price,  $1  (SO. 
For  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  where  the  students  are  well 
advanced  in  a  course  of  liberal  studies,  but  have  no  acquaintance  with 
Ethics. 

ELEMENTARY  ETHICS 

By  Noah  K  Davis.   8vo,  190  pages.   Introductory  price,  $1.80. 
An  abridged  edition  of ''  Elements  of  Ethics,''  for  schools  where  the 
study  of  Moral  Philosophy  is  necessarily  limited. 


BOSTON 


CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  TEACHERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS  IS  CORDIALLY  INVITED. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

29-33  Eait  19th  Stnet,  NEW  YORK* 
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in  their  field  and  to  discuss  with  them  the  various  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  the  best  books  published  not  only  by 
their  own  firm  but  by  others.  They  must  be  men  of  tact 
and  good  business  qualifications  ;  they  must  be  truthf ul, 
aprighty  and  honest  or  they  will  soon  lose  the  esteem  of 
those  who  alone  can  make  their  business  successful. 

It  is  very  different,  indeed,  with  the  itinerant  book 
agent.  You  approach  a  well-meaning  school  officii  and 
on  handing  him  your  card  he  will  often  look  at  you  with 
a  great  deal  of  suspicion  and  say,  ''  Yes ;  a  man  was 
here  last  summer  and  sold  my  wife  a  book  for  $2.75, 
making  her  believe  that  this  was  a  great  reduction,  when 
she  found  she  could  buy  it  at  the  book  store  for  $2.25." 

The  great  majority  of  these  people,  however,  are  well- 
meaning,  honest,  and  kind  and  desire  to  do  no  injustice 
and  as  soon  as  they  understand  the  publisher's  represen- 
tative's true  mission,  they  become  his  friend. 

Whatever  may  be  true  in  other  states  certainly  the 
representatives  of  the  publishers  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  Pennsylvania  educators,  when  they  unanimously 
elected  one  of  their  number  to  preside  over  the  closing 
meeting  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  think  I  have  demonstrated  that  there  can  be  little 
teaching  done  without  books,  that  to  have  books  you 
must  have  authors,  that  to  have  books  published  you 
must  have  publishers,  that  to  have  books  intelligently 
placed  before  the  educators,  you  must  have  representa- 
tives of  the  publishers ;  these  three  co-ordinate  classes 
are  essential  to  make  a  symmetrical  whole,  each  is  essen- 
tial to  the  other.  If  we  may  liken  our  educational  forces 
to  a  sphere,  then  these  constitute  their  share  of  the  per- 
fect whole. 

Why  should  not  the  teacher,  the  author,  the  publisher, 
and  the  publisher's  representative  be  heard  in  council 
and  from  the  platform  together?  Can  any  one  give  a 
reason  consonant  with  good  judgment  and  common  sense 
why  they  should  not? 

By  what  course  of  reasoning  do  you  invite  the  author 


to  participate  in  your  elducational  meetings,  county  insti- 
tutes, etc.,  yet  taboo  the  publisher's  representatives,  who, 
perhaps,  have  had  more  experience  in  the  school-room 
and  more  intercourse  with  educators? 

Some  one  says  they  may  advertise  their  books.  Are 
they  anymore  interested  in  the  sale  of  the  author's  books 
than  the  author  himself? 

Does  not  your  own  experience  teach  you  they  must  be 
shrewd,  tactful  men?  Would  they  be  likely  to  tlike  an 
undue  advantage  of  such  courtesy  extended  to  thetn?  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  all  educators  participating  in  ed- 
ucational meetings. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  another  great  clasa 
of  educators  who  are  too  frequently  ignored,  a  class  that 
contributes  as  much  not  only  financially  but  infiuentially 
toward  forwarding  the  great  cause  of  education  as  any 
other.  I  refer  to  editors  and  publishers  of  educational 
periodicals  and  newspapers.  From  the  columns  of  the 
former  we  can  glean  the  best  thoughts  promulgated  by 
the  leading  thii^ers  along  educational  lined  thruout  the 
world.  The  columns  of  the  latter  are  always  open  to  us 
free  of  cost  to  scatter  broadcast  everything  that  will  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  education  and  further  the  work  in 
which  we  take  a  just  and  proper  pride.  Let  us  give 
them  the  credit  that  is  their  meed.  Never  overlook  their 
efforts  on  the  side  of  right.  I  say  all  honor  to  the  news- 
papers, whether  they  are  ed  ucational,  metropolitan,  or  local. 

In  the  great  battle  against  ignorance  and  vice  we  want 
to  enlist  tdl  the  forces  we  can  command.  Let  there  be  a 
proper  union  of  the  educational  forces,  the  author,  the 
publisher,  the  publisher's  representative,  and  the  teacher. 
Let  the  author  be  sure  of  what  he  writes,  not  exploiting 
mere  theories  ;  let  the  publisher  select  only  the  choicest 
that  is  offered,  and  having  selected  this,  give  it  the  finest 
form  and  finish  his  art  can  devise.  Let  the  representa- 
tive of  the  publisher  never  forget  he  is  a  part  of  this 
great  educational  force,  and  let  the  teacher  wisely  choose 
the  best  of  these  "  World's  Best  Books." 


COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

By  Robert  Herrick,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  and  Lindsay 
Todd  Damon,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English,  the  University  of  Chicago. 


This  book  embodies  the  most  recently  accepted  method  in 
Eoglish  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  It  has  some  distinc- 
tive features. 

INVfiNTIONAL  WORK  in  shaping  and  arranging  thought 
receives  the  first  attention.  The  student  is  aided  in  discover- 
ing and  developing  his  powers  of  expression  both  by  the  skil- 
ful directions  of  the  book  and  by  the  work  of  theme-writing. 
The  criticism  of  themes  is  at  first  suggestive,  not  repressive 
and  discouraging.  Genuine  interest  and  self-confidence  will 
follow  this  method  of  work,  and  the  student  will  rapidly  ma. 
ture  the  power  of  written  expression. 


RHETORICAL  THEORY  as  such  is  not  presented  until 
the  second  part  of  the  book,  where  it  is  taken  up  systematically. 
The  study  of  good  use  in  words,  of  diction,  and  of  the  rhetor- 
ical laws  of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph,  is  followed  by  a  gen, 
eral  review  of  literary  laws  as  applied  to  the  whole  composition. 

THE  EXERCISES  present  many  original  and  valuable  fea- 
tures. They  are  suggestive,  interesting,  carefully  chosen  as  to 
subject  matter,  and  within  the  range  ot  the  average  student^s 
experience  and  knowledge. 

A£.READY  ADOPTED  in  more  than  400  public  and  private 
secoiidary  stthools;    " 


Cloth,  476  pages,  iwlth  full  Index  and  Synopsis  for  Reviow.    Copl^  will  be  nuUf ed  oil  receipt  ot  the  pirlce,  $1.00. 


ECONOMICS  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY 

FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  Henry  W.  Thurston,  Head  of  Department  of  Social  and 
Economic  Science,  Chicago  Normal  School.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Albion  W.  Small,  Head  of  Department  of 
Sociology,  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Pabt  L— Indaafcrial  Obsezration  and  Interpretation. 

Pabt  II.— OatlineB  of  the  Indnstrial  History  of  England  and  the  United 

States. 
Pabt  in. —Elements  of  Eoonomic  Theory. 

'  PRICE.   $1.00. 


LAKE  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

Under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Lindsay  Todd  Damon, 
A.B.,  Instructor  in  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

This  serUs  of  books,  tho  Colleto  Entrance  ErntUsh  for 
1900  to  1905,  will  appeal  to  teachers  t 

FntST-Beoauae  of  the  neat  binding,  beantifiil  printing  from  new  type, 
extra  paper,  and  the  general  book-like  character  of  the  series. 

Sbooitd— Because  the  text  in  each  case  is  that  adopted  by  the  best  critics. 

THiRD-Becanse  of  the  excellent  introdoctions  and  critical  comment  of 
the  editors. 

FoiTBTH— Becanse  of  the  helpful  Netetf  and  scholarly  arrangement. 

Fifth -Because  the  prices,  for  the  character  of  the  books,  are  lower  than' 
those  of  any  other  series,  fintm  85  cents  to  46  cents  per  yolnme. 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST,  WITH  PRICES. 


SCX)TT,  FORESMAN  &  COMPANY,  PubBshct^oewUdiehkago- 
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The  6ducatioiial  Outlook. 

Women  Professors  at  Bolof^na. 

In  the  University  of  Bologna,  from  the  middle  a^es  down, 
women  have  been  allowed  to  occupy  professional  chairs.  It  is 
pleasant  to  learn  that  in  this  city  the  intellectual  qualities  of 
women  had  full  and  effectual  recognition. 

The  first  of  the  women  professors  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge  is  Bettisia  Gozzadini,  who  was  bom  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century.  Our  knowledge  of  this  re- 
markable woman  is  rather  hazy,  and  some  authors  have  even 
questioned  her  existence.  Litta,  in  his  work  entitled  '*  Cele- 
brated Families,"  in  treating  of  the  tradition  relating  to  Gozza- 
dini,  writes : 

**  She  would  never  dress  as  a  woman,  nor  use  the  needle,  but 
devoted  herself  wholly  to  the  study  of  law  and  became  most 
learned.  She  lectured  in  the  public  studio  (or  university)  and 
frequently  in  the  public  squares,  on  account  of  the  immense 
number  of  listeners." 

Novella  D'Andrea. 

Tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  another  woman  whose 
beauty  appears  to  have  been  as  ereat  as  her  intellectual  Quali- 
ties. Novella,  the  daughter  of  the  jurisconsult  Giovanni  d' An- 
drea, was  born  in  1312,  and  while  still  a  ^oung  woman  was  ac- 
customed to  give  lectures  at  the  university  in  the  place  of  her 
father,  when  illness  or  other  pressing  matters  prevented  hin\ 
from  attendinp^. 

But,  according  to  one  account,  she  appeared  in  the  profes- 
sor's chair  with  her  face  covered  by  a  veu,  so  as  not  to  aistract 
the  attention  of  her  hearers  by  her  extraordinary  beauty. 
Another  account  relates  that  she  sat  behind  a  curtain  which 
concealed  her  charms  from  the  young  men  who  listened  to  her 
lectures  on  law. 

It  is  recorded  that  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Giovanni  Bocchi, 
lecturer  in  moral  philosophy  and  practical  medicine,  continued 
to  teach  publicly  the  students  of  her  father,  and  there  was  a 
very  great  concourse  of  them. 

A  record  is  also  mentioned  of  two  women  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  very  learned  in  Greek  and  in  Latin.  Bettina  Sangiorgi 
taught  Greek,  and  Giovanna  Bianchetti,  ^  a  woman,"  writes 
Ghirardacci,  ''illustrious  for  her  splendid  virtues,  who,  besides 
being  possessed  of  beauty  and  grace,  not  only  spoke  elegantly 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  but  likewise,  to  the  great  surprise  of  many, 
reasoned  in  the  German  and  Bohemian  languages." 
Laura  Bassl 

Laura  Maria  Caterina  Bassi  was  bom  in  Bologna,  in  17 11, 


and  received  the  laurea  in  1732— at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  She 
was  immediately  placed  upon  the  list  of  professors.  She  was 
the  theme  of  all  conversation;  the  private  diaries  and  journals 
and  letters  of  the  citizens  were  filled  with  her  glory  and  great- 
ness. She  was  called  to  assist  at  every  "  conversazione,"  and 
to  maintain  philosophic  theses,  such  as  those  she  maintained 
in  the  Aldrovandi  palace  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Acqua- 
vira. 

In  her  twenty-seventh  year  she  married  Giuseppe  Veratti, 
professor  of  physics.  She  continued  to  occupy  her  chair  of 
universal  philosophy,  and  after  a  time  took  up  the  subject  in 
which  her  husband  was  interested. 

Maria  Agnesi. 
Maria  Gaetana  Agnesi  at  ten  years  of  age  knew  Latin  and 
Greek  well  enough  to  enable  her  to  translate  a  mytholorv. 
Her  book  "  Analytic  Institutions,"  which  was  quite  remarkable 
for  the  time,  was  published  in  1748.  It  obtained  for  her  the 
chair  of  analytic  geometry  in  the  university,  to  which  she  was 
called  by  Pope  Benedict  A IV.,  himself  a  Lambertini  of  Bolog- 
na.   She  taught  there  for  more  than  forty- eight  years. 

Anna  Manzolini. 

Another  whese  renown  is  widespread  was  Anna  Morandi 
Manzolini  who  obtained  a  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  university  in 
1760,  with  the  charge  of  modeling  anatomical  preparations  in 
wax. 

Her  work  in  this  line  brought  her  much  fame,  and  she  was 
sought  after  by  the  faculties  of  other  universities.  But  she 
remained  steadfast  to  Bologna,  and  died  there  in  1774. 

The  eighteenth  centurv  was  a  period  when  the  women  lec- 
turers of  Bologna  flourisned.  The  fame  of  the  three  just  re- 
corded animated  many  another  to  follow  in  their  paths.  Among 
those  who  made  a  name  were  Maria  Dalle  Donne  and  Clotilde 
Tambroni,  both  Bolognese.  The  latter  was  elected  professor 
of  Greek  literature  in  1792,  and  was  deprived  of  her  chair  five 
years  after  because  she  would  not  take  the  oath  to  the  French 
Republican  authorities.  In  1800  she  was  restored  to  her  place 
which  she  occupied  for  eight  years. 

Co-Education  Must  Go. 

Chicago,  III.— The  question  of  abandoning  co-education  is 
just  now  receiving  considerable  attention.  The  University  of 
Chicago  mav  decide  to  make  a  test  whether  better  educational 
results  could  not  be  secured  by  teaching  the  sexes  in  separate 
classes.  Miss  Elizabeth  Wallace,  acting  dean  of  women,  says 
that  the  plan  can  be  inaugurated  without  any  difficulty  what- 
ever as  it  applies  onl^  to  the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes 
which  have  to  be  divided  into  sections  anyway. 


Witter  Wall 


PLATE,  AVERAGE,  14x18 
SIZE  OF  CARD     :    :   aoxas 

Sufficiently  Larae  for  WaU  or  Itortf olio 

Good  reproductions  of  good  subjects  at  a 
price  >vhich  enables  schools  to  have  as  many 
pictures  as  may  be  desired  for  the  walls  and 
for  portfolio  use. 

Nothing  approaching  them  in  size,  price, 
and  quality  before  the  public.  Do  not  judge 
the  quality  by  the  price  but  see  them.  Sample 
free  to  Art  Teachers  and  Superintendents. 

Columbus  at  Court  of  Spain.    Von  Brozik 
Edge  of  Woods.  Rousseau 

Harlem  River  (Evening).  Parton 

Morning  in  Alsace.  Marchal 

Frieze  of  Prophets,  Centre  Section. 

Sargent 
Lost  (Sheep  in  Storm) .  Schenck 

Delphic  Oracle.  Michael  Angelo 

Shepherdess.  Le  Rolle 

By  the  River-Side.  Le  Rolle 

Price,  35c.  each.    Discount  by  the  dosen.    Postag^e  and  tube^one  to  three,  loc. ;  six,  i8c. ;  twelve,  35c. 

Agents  Doited.     THE  J,  C.  WITTER  CO.,  123  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


JOAN  OF  ABO.— Bastixn  Lxpaox. 


Angelas. 

Millet 

The  Sower. 

Millet 

Old  Temeraire. 

Turner 

Joan  of  Arc. 
Madonna  of  the  Chair. 

Bastien  Lepage 

Raphael 

Autumn  Oaks. 

Inness 

Pay  sage. 

Corot 

Aurora. 

Reni 

Song  of  the  Lark. 

Breton 

Horse  Fair. 

Bonheur 

Reading  from  Homer.  Tadema 

Return  of  the  Mayflower.  Bough  ton 

Washington  Cross'g  the  Delaware .  Leutz 


The  Balloon. 

Dupre 

Mme.  Le  Brun  and  Daughter. 

Le  Brun 

Christ  in  the  Temple. 

Hoffman 

Baby  Stuart. 

Van  Dyck 
Da  Vinci 

Mona  Lisa. 

Return  to  the  Farm. 

Troyon 

Sir  Galahad  and  the  Horse. 
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Influence  of  Agricultural  Colleges. 

.In  an  article  contributed  to  Country  Gentleman  Mr.  J.  R. 
Dodge,  of  New  Hampshire,  refutes  the  charge  so  often  made 
that  graduates  of  agricultural  colleR^es  are  adopting  other  pro- 
fessions and  not  returning  to  farm  life.  He  shows  that  the  stu- 
dents of  these  institutions  are  generally  returning  to  farm  life 
or  agricultural  teaching,  and  their  influence  is  helpful  and  in- 
spiring, teaching  better  methods  and  securing  higher  results  of 
labor. 

That  pioneer  institution,  the  Michigan  Agricultural  college, 
has  sent  out  3,000  persons  to  teach  and  practice  the  problem  of 
scientific  and  practical  agriculture  as  managers  of  farms,  di- 
rectors of  large  stock  farming  operations,  expert  cheese  mak- 
ers, specialists  in  various  rural  hues,  teachers,  professors,  and 
editors  of  agricultural '  papers.  Some  have  gone  to  foreign 
countries  a$  experts  and  teachers,  and  have  made  their  mark 
on  agricultural  education  and  farm  practice  in  foreign  fields. 

Professor  Roberts  says  that  of  more  than  2,000  students  who 
have  attended  the  college  of  agriculture  at  Cornell,  nine 
tenths  are  now  interested  in  agriculture  as  teachers  or  farmers, 
and  that  fully  three-fourths  are  actually  engaged  in  farming, 
and  that  generally  they  are  centers  of  a  new  activity,  almost  of 
a  new  agriculture,  where  farms  are  conducted  better  than  ever 
before,  serving  as  an  incentive  to  improvement  of  neighboring 
farmers. 

The  Wisconsin  Agricultural  college  is  sending  to  the  farms 
many  trained  men.  Its  short  course  of  two  winters  reaches 
large  numbers  of  young  men  from  farms,  who  study  during  the 
first  winter,  work  on  farms  in  summer  in  places  secured  by  the 
college  authorities,  and  go  back  to  complete  the  course  in  the 
following  winter.  Professor  Henry  is  enthusiastic  over  ihe 
practical  and  beneficial  results  of  this  branch  of  college  work. 
The  Minnesota  college  has  a  similar  work  in  active  operation, 
with  similar  res: Its,  directly  affecting  and  transforming  the 
agriculture  of  that  region.  In  less  than  a  dozen  years  it  has 
had  about  3,200  students  in  its  regular  course,  in  addition  to 
those  in  special  courses. 

The  Iowa  college  is  rapidly  increasing  its  output  of  farm 
managers,  experts  in  stock  feeding  and  dairying,  and  in  other 
lines,  where  their  services  are  appreciated  and  their  pay  liberal, 
while  their  influence  and  example  affect  favorably  farm  hands 
of  every  grade  coming  under  their  direction  or  in  contact  with 
thtfm. 

Professor  Davenport  says  of  the  agricultural  students  of 
Illinois  that  they  are  all  going  upon  farms.  Their  graduates 
are  all  interested  in  agriculture,  tho  some  temporarily  engage 
as  teachers. 


Professor  Hunt,  of  the  college  connected  with  the  Ohio  uni- 
versity, finds  that  300  out  of  336  that  have  gone  out  137  are 
farmers,  gardeners,  and  dairymen,  41  are  creamery  operators  or 
cheese  makers,  18  are  professors  in  agricultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  14  are  farm  superintendents  or  emplosrees, 
15  are  in  other  colleges,  ?$  are  women,  and  only  46  are  found  in 
other  occupations,  or  about  15  per  cent. 

Similar  results  of  the  work  of  newer  Western  colleges  ap- 
pear from  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The^ 
are  exercising  a  powerful  and  benificent  influence  on  the  agri- 
culture and  farm  labor  of  that  great  region.  The  agricultural 
college  connected  with  the  University  of  California  is  especial- 
ly a  live  and  potent  influence  in  these  directions.  Already  the 
character  of  the  farm  labor  of  the  state  is  changing  rapidly. 
The  Chinese  element  is  subsiding ;  the  American  class  increas- 
ing  in  numbers,  skill,  and  efficiency. 

An  American  College  in  Strassburg. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  great  fault  in  American  edu- 
cation is  the  neglect  of  foreign  language  study.  European 
boys,  before  they  enter  the  universities,  have  better  training  in 
foreign  languages  than  the  American  youth  acquires  in  his  col- 
lege days.  If  American  people  are  to  hope  for  respect  and  in- 
fluence'in  foreign  service,  or  in  the  government  of  countries 
speaking  alien  tongues,  they  must  use  the  speech  of  those  with 
whom  they  would  hold  relations.  The  time  when  this  power  is 
best  acquired  is  not  in  the  last  years  of  the  course  of  study,  but 
while  mind  and  brain  are  plastic. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  American  college  in 
Strassburg,  Germany,  is  to  be  started  this  month.  Altho  in- 
sisting upon  general  training:,  the  school,  by  its  location,  meth- 
ods and  plan  of  organization,  furnishes  exceptional  advan- 
tages for  ntttng  students  for  entrance  and  advanced  standing 
in  American  colleges  and  universities;  preparation  for  a  com- 
mercial career,  especially  that  involving  international  transac- 
tions ;  training  boys  for  public  service,  especially  in  foreign 
stations. 

Modern  languages  are  to  be  the  specialty  of  the  college.  It 
is  thought  that  if  the  elements  of  languages  be  mastered 
the  student  may  upon  entering  a  university,  apply  himself  at 
once  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  thus  shortening  the  college 
years.  Native  teachers  of  recognized  standing  will  be  the  in- 
structors in  the  languages — German  will  be  spoken  in  the 
house  thruout  the  first  year. 

The  instruction  is  to  be  practically  individual,  the  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher  not  being  more  than  four.  A  standard  for 
entrance  is  not  required.    Boys  over  ten  years  of  age  are  ac- 
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The  most  comprehensive  abridged  dictionary 

Journal  of  Edacatlon.Boeten:  *'Tbis  is  a  treasure.  Noonecancon- 
ceive  tbe  wealth  of  information,  the  convenience  for  reference,  the 
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cepted  and  prepared  for  the  special  end  in  life  he  or  his  parents 
ma^  select. 

Strassburg  was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  college  for  the 
many  advantages  it  possesses.  Its  chmate  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions are  decidedly  favorable,  while  its  location  is  central. 
Numerous  schools,  theaters,  a  conservatory  of  music,  universi- 
ties and  libraries  are  to  be  found  there.  Both  French  and 
German  are  spoken  by  its  population. 

The  partv  for  this  year  sails  from  New  York  early  in  Sep- 
tember ancl  the  school  year  closes  the  following  July.  For 
those  who  so  desire,  a  journey  will  be  taken  on  the  European 
continent  during  the  summer  vacation.  Mr.  David  K.  Goss, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Indiana  board  of  education,  and  Mr.  William  Jaeger, 
principal  of  the  Cincinnati  School  of  Modern  Languages,  have 
charge  of  the  school. 

The  Civil  War  and  History  Text-Books. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  movement  on  the  part  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
conaemning  certain  text-books  on  American  historv  which,  it  is 
claimed,  are  in  use  in  Southern  schools,  a  few  words  from  Gen. 
J.  B.  Gordon  are  interesting  and  timely.  In  an  interview  Gen- 
eral Gordon  said,  "  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
G.  A.  K.  committee  to  have  given  the  name  or  names  of  the 
book  or  books  from  which  the  extracts  quoted  were  taken  and 
to  have  named  the  Southern  schools  that  were  using  those 
specific  books.  Without  such  specific  information,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  believe  that  any  respectable  Southern  teacher  is  know- 
ingly using  any  book  that  is  intended  to  perpetuate  sectional 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  Southern  children. 

"  Any  effort,  however,  to  have  books  used  in  schools.  North 
or  South,  which  would  lower  the  self-respect  of  the  children  of 
either  section  or  their  legitimate  pride  m  the  motives  which 
prompted  the  soldiers  of  either  army  or  in  their  fathers' 
achievements,  had  just  as  well  be  abandoned.  Such  an  effort 
will  never  succeed.  It  ought  not  to  succeed,  because  it  would 
be  directly  destructive^  of  the  future  manhood  of  our  country." 

Growth  In  a  Southern  Town. 

An  important  step  for  educational  advance  has  been  taken 
at  Columbus,  Ga ,  in  the  extension  of  the  high  school  course 
of  study  from  two  to  three  years.  Oi>tional  studies  will  include 
stenography  and  typewriting,  Spanish,  Greek,  and  French. 
Heretofore  the  course  has  been  the  same  for  all  boys  and  girls, 
no  matter  what  their  aims  in  life  may  be. 

It  is  expected  that  the  larger  opportunities  for  secondary 
education  and  preparation  for  college  will  bring  a  number  of 


new  pupils  to  the  school.  Mr.  Carleton  B.  Gibson,  the  super* 
intendent,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  hereafter  the 
high  school  under  his  charge  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
South. 

An  Interesting  Association. 

Marshfield,  Mass. — Former  pupils  of  the  little  district 
school  situated  at  a  fork  in  the  road  not  far  from  the  estate  of 
Daniel  Webster  whose  children  and  grandchildren  received 
their  education  under  its  root  held  their  tenth  annual  reunion 
recently.  The  ''Old  South''  school,  as  it  is  called, dates  its 
existence  from  1645,  four  years  after  the  incorporation  of  the 
town.  The  roll  call  showed  that  thirty  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Old  South  School  Association  had  died  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

Catholic  College  for  Women. 

Washington,  D.  C— The  first  Catholic  college  in  the  world 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  will  be  opened  Oct  i.  It 
is  named  Trinity  college  and  it  is  situated  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  this  city. 

The  structure  is  a  large  and  imposing  building  of  solid  gray 
stone  with  granite  trimmings.  It  is  enclosed  by  twenty-seven 
acres  of  land  and  in  its  isolation  holds  a  commanding  position. 
At  present  it  has  accommodations  for  fifty  students  and  the 
congregation  of  sisters  and  teachers. 

All  the  sisterhoods  in  the  United  States  have  taken  much 
interest  in  the  establishmen t  of  Trinity  college,  for  it  will  offer 
to  their  students  a  full  graduate  course,  and  it  is  intended  that 
its  rank  shall  equal  the  other  leading  women's  colleges  in  the 
country. 

On  Nov.  6  the  college  will  be  dedicated  by  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
who  is  the  president  ex-officio  of  the  advisory  board. 

Girls'  College  in  Honduras. 

An  American  college  for  girls  will  be  established  at  Santa 
Cruz  de  Yojoa,  Honduras.  Dr.  Jenckes,  formerly  rector  of 
St.  Paul's  church,  Indianapolis,  and  at  one  time  attached  to 
Griswold  college,  is  the  principal.  Four  years  ago  Dr.  Jenckes 
visited  Honduras  on  a  pleasure  trip.  He  found  that  the  better 
class  of  natives  wished  an  American  education,  for  their  girls 
and  he  decided  to  open  a  school. 

Twenty-eight  rich  Honduras  citizens  have  subscr'>bed  almost 
enough  of  the  necessary  funds  and  the  government  of  that 
country  will  give  the  remainder.  Temporary  buildings  have 
been  erectea  but  a  handsome  stone  structure  will  t^uce  their 
place  soon. 
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SENSIBLE  PEOPLE 

Have  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  old-fashioned  rigid 
school  desks  combining  desk  and  seat  in  one.  Pro- 
gressive school  boards  now  seat  their  school-rooms 
with  the  modern 
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studies. 
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slamming  of  folding 
seats,  and  the  thousand 
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tions to  ordinary 
school  desks  used  by 
schools  that  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  Especially  adapted  to  all 
kinds  and  characters  of  schools,  from  the  primary  to 
the  advanced  seminary  or  college. 

Don't  Purchase  until  you  have  investigated  the 
claims  we  make  for  this  style  of  seating,  and  have 
looked  over  the  evidence  we  have  to  submit  of  those 
who  have  used  our  desks. 

One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card .  A  moment's  time  will  address  an 
inquiry  to  us  and  the  return  mail  will  bring  you  our  catalogue,  etc. 
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International  Congress  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Boston,  Mass.— Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  has  returned  after  a  summer  abroad.  Mr. 
Anagnos  represented  the  United  States  government  at  an  in- 
ternational congress  of  those  interested  in  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind  held  at  Paris,  Aug.  1-5.  Every 
CAuntry  in  Europe  was  represented.  The  burden  of  opinion 
was  that  a  thoro  physical  education  was  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  all  their  training. 

Improvement  Leagues  In  Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.— The  school  children  of  this  city  have 
been  organized  into  leagues  for  the  improvement  of  their  own 
premises  and  the  neighboring  streets.  From  keepine  them 
neat  and  clean  the  children  have  become  intef  ested  in  beauti- 
fying them.  Their  activity  has  been  directed  toward  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers  and  vegetables.  Seeds  were  distributed  to 
eleven  thousand  of  the  children  last  year  and  to  those  who 
showed  special  interest  in  gardening  free  transportation  was 
furnished  by  the  street  railroad  company  to  the  agricultural 
college  where  they  received  elementary  instruction. 

Laws  For  School  Boards. 

Woodbury,  N.  T— At  a  recent  meeting  of  representatives 
.  from  various  school  boards  of  Gloucester  countv,  Supt.  Eldridge 
explained  the  new  laws  of  New  Jersey  in  regard  to  boards  of 
education.  He  said  that  boards  are  now  permitted  to  reduce 
the  number  of  members,  or  bring  the  matter  up  at  a  school 
meeting  of  voters.  Notices  of  every  meeting  of  voters  must 
be  posted  on  every  school  building  in  the  oistrict  Women 
can  vote  on  all  matters  brought  up  at  school  meetings,  except- 
ing in  the  election  of  memTOrs  of  the  boards.  The  age  limit 
for  eligible  members  is  twenty-five  years,  instead  of  twenty-one. 
The  superintendent  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  text- 
books, the  matter  being  one  for  the  board  alone.  Suspension 
of  teachers  must  have  the  majority  vote  of  the  board.  Town- 
ship collectors  must  send  report  to  superintendents  before 
August  I,  or  be  liable  to  fine  of  |lio  for  each  day  thereafter. 
Boards  can  appoint  supervising  principals,  or  two  town- 
ships may  select  one  for  both.  Boards  must  furnish  all  sta- 
tionery for  schools. 

A  National  Military  College. 

P  The  Sons  of  Veterans  are  making  preparations  to  begin  work 
on  a  national  college,  which  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  in  commemoration  of  the  men  and 


women  of  Gvil  war  times.  The  money  and  pledges  were  se- 
cured after  one  year's  work,  but  four  years  of  planning  pre- 
ceded the  vigorous  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  collection 
of  more  than  1500,000.  While  the  monev  has  been  raised  for 
the  erection  of  buildinss  and  general  endowment,  the  location 
has  not  been  selected.  Washington,  Mason  City,  la.,  and 
Milwaukee  are  bidding  for  the  school.  The  matter  will  be 
settled  at  the  annual  encampment  of  the  Sons  of  Veterans  in 
Syracuse,  September  13. 

The  committee  met  with  far  greater  success  than  was  be- 
lieved possible,  for  it  felt  that  if  $ioo,oco  were  raised  before 
the  G.  A.  R.  Encampment  it  would  be  doing  well. 

College  and  High  School  Announcements. 

Several  announcements  concerning  points  connected  with 
the  regents  examinations,  of  special  interest  to  principals  and 
teachers  of  secondary  schools  in  New  York  state  have  come 
from  Albany,  N.  Y.    They  include  the  following: 

Specisd  topics  are  discontinued.  Four  counts  are  allowed 
lor  the  entire  course  in  either  phvsics  or  chemistry  and 
two  counts  are  allowed  for  each  half  course  corresponding 
in  topics  to  parts  i  (all  except  sound,  light,  and  electricity) 
and  2  (sound,  light,  and  electricity)  ot  the  former  division  01 
these  subjects.  Each  question  paper  will  be  divided  into  two 
parts  and  will  contain  the  followug note: 

Answer  ten  questions  but  no  more  ;  of  these  at  least  /iv€mvL%t 
be  from  part  z  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  part  i  and  at  least 
five  from  part  a  in  order  to  receive  credit  for  part  a.  A  laboratory 
course  previously  approved  by  the  inspector  with  notebook  cer^ 
tided  by  the  principal  may  receive  twenty  credits  toward  the 
examination  in  which  case  only  #y]f^/ questions  are  to  be  an- 
swered, foitr  from  each  part  as  above. 

The  question  in  papers  botany  and  zoology  will  contain  the 
following  note : 

Answer  ten  questions  but  no  more.  A  laboratory  course  pre- 
viously approved  bv  the  inspector  with  notebook  certified  by  the 
principal  may  receive  twenty  credits  toward  the  examination  in 
which  case  only  ei^At  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

English  reading  texts  for  the  academic  years  beginning  Au- 
gust 1,  1900,  and  August  i,i9or,  designated  by  the  Association 
ot  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  for  those  entering  college 
in  1901  and  1002,  are  for  reading,  Tennyson*s  ''Princess,** 
Shakspere*s  ''Merchant  of  Venice,"  George  Eliot's  "Silas 
Mamer,"  Addison's  **  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,"  Cole- 
ridge's "  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  Pope's  translation  of 
the  "Iliad,"  Books  i,  6,  22,  24,  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," Scott*s  "Ivanhoe"  Cooper's  "Last  of  the  Mohicans," 
for   study;   Burke's    "Conciliation    with    America,"   Shak- 


UNSURPASSED 
IN  POPULARITY. 


GLOBE  SERIES  WALL  MAPS. 

Eight  in  number,  are  each  41  x  52  inches  in  size. 
They  are  bold  in  outline,  free  from  unimportant 
names,  and  so  clear  that  any  name  may  be  read 
without  difficulty.  The  latest  political  changes  and 
geographical  discoveries  in  every  part  of  the  world 
are  shown.  Thousands  of  schools  are  using  these 
maps  with  satisfaction  and  profit. 

LIGHTS  TO  LITERATURE  READERS. 

Five  books,  superbly  printed,  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed. Ability  to  read  orally  is  a  desirable  accom- 
plishment, but  unimportant  in  comparison  with  the 
ability  to  read  silently  with  skill  and  power.  The 
great  end  in  reading  is  comprehension.  The  teach- 
er's duty  is  to  see  that  pupils  understand  completely 
what  they  read.  The  LIGHTS  TO  LITERA- 
TURE READERS  are  prepared  in  accordance  with 
this  idea. 


Special  descriptive  eirculare  mailed  an  receipt  qf  requeeL 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  COMPANY, 

CHICAQO.  NEW  YORK. 


INDUCTIVE  GEOGRAPHY 

Br  OHAS.  W  DBilNB  aad  ICABY  B.  DAVia 


JuU  iunud 
Mo^  It  teaches  thro' 

"  *  .-  „  Ulnetration, 
^eautifuiiy  eadi  picture 

Itttutrat^  SKTSlSSuS 
iog  a  fact.  It  appealB  to  the  chil- 
dren thro'  the  life  it  emphadaes. 
IT  18  A  OEM  Size:  7x9 inehee. 
foe  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 


IndnotiTe  in  method, 

,,    • logical  in  anrnnco- 

\/nt4fue  ment,  simple  in  ex- 

poflMMioDS  in  one  section.  Ae» 
riliMon. trttft  new  mapit  7x11  ^ 
ohes.   844  pages.   Price,  $l.oa 


TWO  NEW  SPELLERS. 


THB 


Bj 
J.  0.  Femald 


Takes  spelling 
lessons  from 
classic  extracts 
carefolly  graded  from  over  one- 
hnndred  and  fifty  classic  writers. 

Part  L,  16  cents;  Fart  IL>  to  cents. 


STX/'DB/fTS 
STA.ff'DA.'R'D 


By 
E.P.llax. 

welL 
A  drill 
hook  on  a 


newprac- 
tloal  and 
effective  plan.  No  words  below 
third  reader.  Bpedal  drill  on  words 
gronped  from  A.  8  Greek  and 
Latin  roots.  Other  groupings. 
Price,  S'>  cents. 


TOTMCA^L  MJk.J<f\/A.L  OF  HISTO'RJ^. 

By  Albz.  W  81IITH.    Itt 
Price,  60  cents.   For  ' 


It  affords  an  opportunity 
each  pupil's  historical  wor 


I.  Itt  pages.  7x11  inches  in  siae.  Qotbbonnd. 
teaching  American  history  by  the  library  method, 
ini  ty  of  keeping  In  a  neat  compact  form  a  record  of 


work. 


HOX/7tS  ByAmyKahn 

M*«  w^  mw  '<^'  httle  first 

TUITH  readers.    Pnlbr 

iNTJkTXJn^WL  illnstrated. 

^AZ-VTtC  Colored  Plate 

and  cover.  First,  SO  cents ;  Second, 

0  cents. 


READING. 

STOtUBS      B^^y 
OF  iin  vh  <|. 

A  most  charming  book  on  the 
most  soblime  science.   Price,  fiOc. 


yOtfA.tLM^^O^I/f  SB'Ril^ OF  ^MOCTtATHy. 

By  LuoT  N.  HoiiTZOLAw.   Vol.  L  (a  second  reader),  30  cents ;  Yd  II.  (a 
third  reader).  86  cents :  YoL  IDL  (a  fourth  and  fifth  reader),  48  cents. 


Send  for  Gotolooue  of  them  auid  our  other  PuMieotiOfU. 

POHER  &  PUTNAM  CO..  74  Pifth  Av..  New  York. 

IbMMT  BmlUiac,  BUnALO.      44M  CkarlM  BlMk,  VXWTWIl. 
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spere's  "Macbeth,"  Milton *s  ** Minor  Poems,  Macaulay's 
**  Essay  on  Milton ; "  "  Essay  on  Addison."  For  the  present 
no  formal  written  examinations  will  be  given  in  Home 
science  and  shopwork,  but  two  counts  will  be  allowed  for  the 
successful  completion  of  each  year's  work  on  the  certificate  of 
the  principal  and  the  approval  of  the  inspector.  Questions 
involving  repetition  from  memory  will  hereafter  be  optional  in 
all  language  papers. 

First  Vacation  Schools  Were  in  Newark. 

Newark,  N.  J.— The  glory  of  having  established  the  first 
summer  or  vacation  schools  belongs  to  Newark.  Dr.  William 
N.  Barringer,  formerly  superintendent  of  schools  and  present 
supervisor  of  the  summer  and  evening  schools,  has  given  the 
history  of  the  movement  in  *a  recent  issue  of  the  Newark  Call, 

To  trace  it  properly  we  must  go  back  many  years ;  long  ago 
the  summer  vacation  was  but  three  weeks,  later  it  was  a  month, 
then  it  became  six  weeks,  and  finally  reached  its  present  pro- 
portion—not far  from  ten  weeks.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
lengthening  the  vacation  had  been  that  the  better  classes  would 
not  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools  while  the  vacation 
was  only  a  month  or  six  weeks  because  it  interfered  with  the 
summer  outing  of  the  family.  But  Dr.  Barringer  found  that 
the  long  vacation  was  little  short  of  a  calamity  to  many  a  poor 
family.  Often  the  mother  had  no  out-of-door  home  for  her 
children  but  the  street  and  into  the  streets,  they  were  turned. 

Finally  there  came  a  pretty  general  protest  against  keeping 
the  schools  closed  all  summer  and  the  school  commissioners 
began  to  debate  the  advisability  of  shortening  the  vacation. 
Then  it  was  that  Dr.  Barringer  announced  his  plan  of  estab- 
lishing summer  schools  showing  that  in  this  way  all  of  the 
people  might  be  pleased.  The  idea  was  thoroly  discussed  and 
ended  by  beins;  put  into  operation  in  three  schools  just  sixteen 
years  ago.  Tnere  was  considerable  misgiving  among  the  com- 
missioners as  to  the  success  of  the  project,  but  the  popularity 
of  those  three  schools  that  summer  settled  all  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  was  a  wise  move  or  not 

New  School  Principals  in  Newark. 

Newark,  N.  J. — With  the  opening  of  the  public  schools  in 
this  city  six  new  principals  will  begin  their  work,  all  but  one 
coming  from  out  of  town.  The  only  Newark  man  is  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew F.  Monaghan,  who  will  assume  the  principalship  of 
Hawkins  street  school  made  vacant  last  spring  by  the  death  of 
Principal  Urick.  Mr.  Monaghan  is  a  graduate  of  the  Newark 
public  schools,  and  of  Rutgers  coUege,  class  of  1896.  He  took 
special  courses  at  New  York  university  while  teaching  in  the 
evening  schools.    Two  years  ago  he  became  vice  principal  of 


Morton  street  day  school  and  last  year  held  the  same  position 
in  South  Market  street  school. 

Mr.  Morris  Bamberger  will  preside  over  the  new  school  in 
Bergen  street.  Besides  a  liberal  education  Mr.  Bamberger  has 
had  sixteen  years^  experience.  He  is  a  native  of  Germany, 
and  was  educated  at  the  normal  school  at  Freiburg,  and  took 
courses  at  the  universities  of  Gressen  and  Alzav,  Hessen.  He 
began  teaching  in  his  native  country,  later  be  held  a  position 
in  the  Werkingmen^s  schools.  New  York  cihr.  He  founded  the 
manual  training  school  connected  with  the  Central  Turnverein 
in  New  York  and  taught  there.  For  the  last  eight  years  he  was 
principal  of  the  school  at  Carlstadt,  and  showed  himself  a 
progressive  worker  and  a  devoted  student  of  education. 

Mr.  John  C.  McLaury  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  Sussex  av- 
enue school  which  is  now  approaching^  completion.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  university.  He  holds  the 
aegree  of  Ph.D.,  and  also  two  professional  degrees,  bachelor 
of  pedagogy  and  master  of  pedagogy,  both  obtained  from  the 
New  York  state  normal  school.  Mr.  McLaury  has  had  eight 
years'  experience  in  teaching,  the  last  three  ot  which  as  princi- 
pal in  Homestead,  N.  J. 

The  third  new  school  in  Hawthorne  avenue  will  have  Mr. 
B.  C.  Miner,  of  Vermont,  for  its  principal.  Mr.  Miner,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  Middlebury  college,  class  of  '93,  has  taught  con- 
tinuously since  his  graduation.  For  two  vears  he  was  principal 
of  the  Union  school  at  Essex,  New  York;  for  the  next  four, 
instructor  of  mathematics,  Latin  and  hjstory  at  Straight  uni- 
versity, New  Orleans.  Last  year  he  was  principal  of  Beach 
institute  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mr.  S.  Evin  Manness,  who  takes  the  place  of  Principal 
Brown  in  the  Camden  street  school,  is  well  known  to  many 
Newark  educators,  being  at  one  time  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  state  teachers*  association.  At  present  he  is  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  New  Jersey  state  teachers'  retirement  fund,  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  council  of  education  and  of  the 
New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club.  As  an  educator  he  has  had 
twenty  years'  experience;  the  last  nine  were  as  supervising 
principal  of  the  schools  of  Camden. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Schaeffer  has  been  given  the  new  school  now 
being  finished  in  Abingdon  avenue.  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  gradu- 
ated from  Bucknell  university.  From  there  he  went  to  Har- 
vard, graduating  with  the  class  of  '93.  He  first  taught  in  the 
Friends'  school  at  Rising  Sun,  Md.  The  next  two  years  he 
was  principal  of  a  school  at  Opelousas,  La.,  resigning  to  be- 
come a  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Louisiana  State  normal  school 
at  Natchitoches.  Next  he  became  principal  of  the  high  school 
and  superintendent  of  schools  at  Lake  Charles,  La.  He  has 
been  prominent  in  the  Ix>uisiana  state  councils  of  education. 


Compact  and  Best  Keyboard  for  Touch  Typewriting, 


The  Bali  Bearing,  Long  Wearing 

DENSMORE 

Bhe  World's 
Greatest  Typetoiprtter. 


Progresflive  teachers  and  schools  are  adopting  typewriters.    Our  free 
booklet  tells  the  special  features  of  the  DENSMORE  for  school  use. 


Main  Office :  309  BROADWAY, 
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I  The  Best  Books  I 

For  School  Use 

FOB  USE  AS  TEXT-BOOKB  FOB  BDPPLEMENTAEY  READING  * 

AND  FOR  THE  TEAOHBB'B  AND  STUDENT'S  PRrTATE  USE       * 
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ELOCUTIONARY  TEXT-BOOKS 


Practical  Elocution 

Bj  J.  W-  BBOEKAEiK,  KM. 

Th«pr&Dtic&l,  eommoti -sense  chftract^r  of 
thu  hook  h&s  iTiven  it  the  largeMtt  sal«  on 
wcord  of  »uy  siiEillar  work. 

Most  books  on  E]oc(ltif>n  net  fortti  Rome 
iDciivtdual  syateT^  Not  so  with  *'  Practical 
Etoctition^'^  It  ti  the  fruit  of  Actual  cIafb- 
room  eipBiienoa— a  praotica),  oommoi]- 
s«nse  treatment  of  tlie  whole  subject  It 
can  be  as  success rnlly  usad  by  tbe  arera^e 
teacher  of  reading  as  by  the  traio^  eIo«^u- 
tionist^ 

800  Pp.^  eliih,  halhtr  batk,  41-^. 


Advanced  Elocution 


B;-  Mrs  J.  W»  Bhoemakeb- 

This  Yolumc,  desired  to  meet  the  wautv 
of  the  more  adTan^^ed  atudent,  is  the  ont- 
arrowth  of  careiul  study  and  obflarvation 
coven  HIT  an  extended  period  of  practical 
work  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  reading: 
platform. 

The  wealth  of  ihonsht  nsfoGndin  Austin > 
Bnah,  Darwin,  DeJaarte^  Engel,  Brown' 
and  others,  has  been  crystallized^  arranged ^ 
and  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  tbe 
student  of  the  '*  new  elocution.^' 

400  iJp.t  vtQth,  Itathtr  Itdrh^  ifil.es. 


LANGUAGE  HANDBOOKS 


Slips  of  speech 


By  JoH»  H.  Biohtsij 

"Who  is  free  from  occa^^Qsl  ''  shps  of 
speech,^^  and  who  would  not  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  tbem  in  a  quiet  and  friendly 
wayT  Here  is  a  Ultle  rotume  for  jtrsi  thia 
purpose.  It  is  practioAl  and  t^hHosophicaL 
fresh,  novel,  aud  wiuDitig>  and  written  in 
an  intereetiDg  aud  chatty  style. 

CiiiUt  bindingt  GO  ttntii. 


Handbook  of  Pronunciation 

By  JoHK  H.  Bechtel 

This  volume  contaiDs  OTer  fire  tbouaaDd 
carefully  selected  words  of  difficult  pronun- 
ciation, alphabetically  arranged.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  words  in  ordinary  use,  many 
geographical,  biographicaK  bifitoricatt 
mythological,  scientific  and  technical 
terms  ot  difQcnlt  pronunciation  are  given. 

Cloth  blrtfUfttf,  dOeeuti; 


POPULAR  SCIENCE 


Astronomy: 
The  Sun  and  His  Family 

By  JtrtiA  MAcKAm  T¥bioht 

Charmiug  as  a  fairy  tale^  Tbe  author 
shows  how  worlds  are  boni>  the  relations 
and  distances  of  planets,  aud  their  moTe- 
ments  which  produce  days^  seasons,  yearst 
tides,  eclipses,  etc.  Few  book«  contain  eo 
much  va I  cable  matter,  so  pleasantly  packed 
in  M>  small  a  space. 

C'oCh  bijidinQ ,  QO  ctnU, 


Botany : 

The  Story  of  Plant  Life 

By  JxTLik  MAcNitE  TVmaHT 

This  deli^htrDl  little  book  is  divided  into 
twelve  chapters,  each  adapted  to  a  month 
of  tJie  year,  and  devoted  to  plants  that  are 
in  evidence  durJEg  that  month.  The  &ub- 
ject  of  Botany  is  thoroughly  covered,  in 
an  easy  eonversational  way  that  is  most 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

t:ioth  binding,  SQetLfitf^ 


CLASSIC  STORIES 


The  StofT  of  the  Iliad 
The  Story  of  the  Odyssey 
The  Story  of  the  ^Eneid 
The  Story  of  King  Arthur 

By  Dr.  EdwjLBD  Brooks,  A  M. 
Sapt     of    Fbiladelpbia    Pnblic    Schools*. 
Beautifully  illustrated.     Handsomely 
bound.    Bach,  tLSS. 


Tbese  ever  iuterestiog  Classic  Stories,  ma 
told  by  the  author,  preserve  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  Homer^s  imagery,  and  the 
clearness  and  concisetiesg  of  Virgirs  style, 
wbile  Kin?  Arthur's  valiant  knights  will 
achieve  new  Tick>ries  over  the  hosts  of 
eager  readers  that  snrronnd  other  Boond 
Tablets.  Thene  tales  are  not  only  aheorb- 
ingly  Id  teres  tin^,  but  they  are  among  the 
most  iufltnictive  that  literature  affords, 
and  will  serve  an  f  jcellent  ptjrpose  for 
supplementary  reading:  in  the  school -room. 


SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  INTRODUCTION* 


THE  :  PENN  :  PUBLISHING  :  COMPANY 

9aj  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Literary  Notes* 

Among  the  thirteen  articles  which  make 
up  tbe  September  issue  of  TA^  Forum  are 
many  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  time- 
liness and  interest  can  hardly  be  beaten. 
Indeed,  Ths  Forum ^  the  laboring  under 
the  disadvantaf^es  which  attend  every 
monthly  magazine,  manages  to  retain  a 
great  deal  of  that  up-to-date-iveness  which 
is  the  happy  endowment  of  a  live  daily. 

Letters  and  Art  alike  strike  an  uncom- 
monly fortuitous  balance  in  the  September 
Critic.  In  addition  to  contributions  from 
M.  Edmund  Rostand,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
Mr.  William  Archer,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Church,  there  are  full-page  portraits  of 
Richard  Henry  Stoddard  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Haskell ;  of  Mrs.  Comwallis- West,  by  John 
Sargent,  R.  A.;  and  a  somber  half-por- 
trait,  half-caricature  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy 
by  M.  de  Fomano. 

The  Century  Company  is  about  to  pub- 
lish a  new  series  of  the  world's  b«st  books, 
to  be  called  The  Century  Classics ,  selected, 
edited,  and  introduced  by  distinguished 
men  of  letters.  The  publishers  have  had 
in  view  beauty  of  external  form  and  ele- 
gance of  typo^rai)hy  combined  with  high 
standing  and  intrinsic  merit  of  the  works 
to  be  reprinted  and  purity  of  the  text.  The 
books  are  printed  from  a  new  cut  of  type, 
which  will  be  used  only  in  these  volumes, 
and  on  pure  rag  paper,  made  especially  for 
the  series,     Tne  Century  Cossics  will  be 


•^)»m»)»1»»»}i»»}»MN»»»»i»}i)»}»MBl^MiM»»»i»WNMi)»0 


Riverview  Academy,  Pougbkeepsie. 

sold  at  one  dollar  per  volume,  net  The 
first  six,  to  be  issued  in  October,  are  as 
follows :  **  Bacon's  Essays,"  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  George  E.  Woodberry; 
Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  with  aa 
introduction  by  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter ; 
Defoe's  •*  Plague  in  London,"  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Sir  Walter  Besant;  Gold- 
smith's "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Henry  James;  selections 
from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Herrick,  with  a 
biographical  and  critical  study  by  T.  B. 
Aldricn ;  and  Kinglake's  "  Eothen,"  intro- 
duced by  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce, 
M.  P. 

The  opening  article  in  tbe  September 
Tournal  of  Suggestive  Therapeutics^  pub- 
lished by  the  Psychic  Research  Company, 
Times-Herald  Bu  Iding,  Chicago,  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  noted  scientist,  AlexandeV 
Wilder,  M.  D.,  of  Newark.  The  article 
deals  effectively  with  the  perils  of  prema- 
ture burial;  something  wnich  constitutes 
a  real  menace  to  the  public  welfare.  -The 
necessary  precautions  to  be  observed  in 
guarding  against  this  danger  are  pointed 
out.  The  article  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  reader  and  the  publisher  an- 
nounce that  they  will  send  free  copies  to 
all  who  apply  until  the  stock  it  exhausted. 

The*  collegiate  and  educational  article^ 
that  appear  regularly  in  The  Delineat&r 
from  the  pen  of  Carolyn  Halsted,  are  far 
more  than  newsy  chitchat.  They  havp 
the  serious  intention  of  either  iniotming 
the  outer  world  regarding  purposeful  de- 
velopments in  college  metnods,  or  of  aid- 
ing tbe  student  to  be  more,  to  do  more, 
and  to  get  more  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face of  college  life.  Her  September  con- 
tribution consists  of  *' Suggestions  to  tht 
New  Student." 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City, 

President  O'Brien's  Plan  for  Paying  Debts. 

Hereafter  tradesmen  and  contractors  are  going  to  be  paid 
within  thirty  days  after  delivery  of  supplies  or  completion  of 
work  done.  This  is  the  result  of  President  O'Brien's  active 
interest  in  the  reform  of  the  business  methods  of  the  board  of 
education.  Ever^r  failure  of  prompt  settlement  must  be  re- 
ported to  the  president.  The  object  is  to  encourage  bidders 
with  small  capital  and  unable  to  wait  weeks  and  months  for 
their  pav  to  compete  for  work  and  supplies.  One  unexpected 
result  of  the  working  of  the  new  plan  is  a  saving  to  the  schools 
of  considerable  money  owing  to  the  augmented  competition. 

Free  Instmction  for  Meduuiict. 

Free  evening  classes  will  be  held  in  the  Mechanics  Institute* 
i6  West  Forty-fourth  street,  beginnine  October  i.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Society  of  Mecnantcs  and  Tradesmen. 
The  courses  include  architectural  and  mechanical  drafting, 
free-hand  and  cast  drawing.  Physics  and  mathematics  will 
also  be  taught.  Tuition  is  free  to  young  men  of  gosd  character 
and  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  students  in  the  mechanical 
and  architectural  drawing  classes  are  expected  to  provide  them- 
selves with  drafting  instruments  and  materials. 

£ast  Side  Schools  Crowded. 

The  east  side  still  continues  to  be  the  center  of  school  over- 
crowding. Uptown  conditions  are  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
opening  of  the  new  building  in  112th  street  and  by  the  renting 
of  temporary  accommodations.  The  board  is  at  a  loss  to 
remedy  the  downtown  section.  The  new  school  in  Attorney 
street  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.. 

Prises  for  School  Work  Exhibit. 

Associate  Supt  John  H.  Haaren,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  school  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  announces 
that  the  exhibit  has  received  two  grand  prizes,  one  for  second- 
ary and  one  for  elementary  work. 

Janitor  Paid  $5,200. 

A  report  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Citv  Record^  that  the  pay 
of  Mrs.  Catharine  Higgins,  janitress  of  the  board  of  education, 
had  been  increased  to  ISi^oo  a  year  started  the  Civil  Service 


Reform  Association  to  investigating  the  matter  of  janitors' 
salaries.  It  seems  that  janitors  are  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  floor  space,  the  number  of  stoves,  class  of  heating  appara- 
tus and  surface  of  walks  and  playgrounds  in  their  cnarge. 
Thev  are  given  a  lump  sum  per  year  and  must  employ  all  hdp 
needed  in  keeping  the  building  in  condition.  In  addition  they 
are  allowed  a  certain  sum  per  night  if  an  evenings  school  or 
lecture  center  is  located  in  their  buildings.  The  janitors  are 
free  to  appoint  any  helper  they  choose,  and  many  of  them  em- 
ploy the  cneapest  kind  of  labor.  Furthermore,  these  free  ap- 
pointments leave  the  janitors  open  to  the  calls  of  political  pat- 
ronage. 

Tht  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  believes  that  these 
helpers  should  be  taken  from  civil  service  lists.  It  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  law,  and  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  have  the  law  enforced.  In  case  of  success  m  this 
direction  the  janitors  will  be  compelled  to  take  their  helpers 
from  regular  lists.  They  will  not  be  paid  directly  by  the  city 
as  yet,  however. 

When  the  pay  of  a  janitor  has  reached  |l3,ooo  a  year  it  can 
be  increased  oy  the  board  of  education  to  |lio,ooo  a  year  with- 
out th^  intervention  of  civil  service  rules. 

Ifr.  Ellworth's  Lecture  en  Washington. 

Mr.  William  Webster  Ellsworth,  who  has  so  successfully 
lectured  on  American  historjr  for  several  seasons,  has  prepared 
a  new  lecture  for  1900-01  which  bids  fair  to  eclipse  in  popular- 
ity his  "  Arnold  and  Andre  "  and  "  From  Lexington  to  York- 
town."  In  this  latest  lecture  Mr.  Ellsworth  will  show  with  a 
stereopticon  the  greatest  collection  of  prints,  manuscripts,  and 
letters  referring  to  the  personal  side  of  Washington  ever 
brought  together.  For  this  he  obtained  the  right  topnotograph 
the  very  choicest  Washington  material  in  the  country.  Private 
collections  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose— includ- 
ing collections  wnich  contain  scores  of  interesting  manuscripts 
never  before  reproduced,  and  which  could  not  be  had  for  pub- 
lication in  books  and  magazines.  The  ^eat  libraries  and  his- 
torical societies  have  given  up  their  choicest  treasures  for  Mr. 
Ellsworth's  lecture. 

The  public  career  of  Washington  will  be  briefly  touched 
upon.  The  lecturer  gives  his  attention  to  the  personal  side, 
the  boyhood  of  Washington,  early  letters,  the  "cherry-tree 
story  "  and  where  it  first  appeared,  earliest  surveys,  letters  from 
his  mother,  the  most  interesting  of  his  many  account  books 
and  diaries,  his  farm  matters,  entertaining  matter  about  Mrs. 
Washington,  Nelly  Custis,  and  others  of  his  immediate  family. 
Rare  prints  will  be  shown,  and  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
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Holden  Book  Covers 
QuicK=Repairing  Material 


They  are  essential  and  a  necessity  to 
E.VER.Y   Well-Regulated  and  Progressiye  School 

Board 

No  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  large  or  small,  can  afford  to 
throw  away  the  saving  effected  by  these  articles. 
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Grammar  School,  No,  i6o.    S.  W.  Cor.  Stiflfolk  and  Rivington  Streets,  New  York  City. 


portraits  painted  from  life.    New  views  of  Mount  Vernon  and 
other  haunts  of  the  great  American  will  be  included. 

Every  young  American  ousht  to  hear  this  lecture  and  have 
his  patriotism  fired  anew.  Lyceums,  historical  and  pattiotic 
societies  and  schools  cannot  a£Eord  to  miss  it.  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  Century  Company,  New  York,  is  a  busy 
maa  and  can  accept  only  a  limited  number  of  engagements. 
The  lecture  is  under  the  management  of  James  B.  Pond, 
Everett  House,  New  York. 


Honors  for  Berlitz  School. 

The  Berlitz  School  of  Languages  was  given  a  space  at  the  Ex- 
position by  the  French  government  which  requested  that  French 
be  taught  to  natives  of  Dahomey,  Madagascar,  and  other  of 
its  possessions.  After  a  month *s  trial  President  Loubet  visited 
the  classes  and  Prof.  Berlitz,  who  has  since  returned  to  New 
York,  has  received  information  by  cable  that  two  gold  and  two 
silver  medals  have  been  awarded  to  him  for  the  wonderful  re- 
sults obtained. 


A  WARM  ARGUMENT 

doesn't  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

But  it  needs  no  wordy  argument  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  AUIOMAFIC  SCHOOL  DESK  is  the  best  on  the  marlcet 

A  million  desks  in  use  are  mute  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  is  all  and  more  than  it 's  claimed  to  be — the  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  MADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  give 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  the  TRIUMPH 
brings  lasting  satisfaction. 

If  there  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  T  RIUMPH. 

Experienced  school  officers  cannot  be  deceived  into  buying 
inferior  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  afford  to  experiment. 
The  TRIUMPH  is  not  an  experiment    A  million  desks  in  use 

ATTEST  ITS  GOODNESS. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  printed  matter— AND  GET  THE 
COLD  FACTS. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

Eastern  Office— hi  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Western  Office— 94  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

By  Dr.  Klrl  Fink.  Antborized  trandation  by  Wooeter  Woodruff  Be- 
mso,  ProfeMor  ot  Mathematics  in  the  tJDiTerrity  of  Michigan,  and  Da^id 
Eogene  Smith.  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Brockport,  N.T. 
With  biographical  notes  and  full  index    888  pages.    Price,  doth,  $1.60. 

Of  all  the  recent  compendia  of  the  history  of  mathematics  this  work  by 
Professor  Fink  is  the  most  systematic.  It  is  a  clear  and  brief  statement 
of  the  facts  of  mathematical  history.  An  inTalnable  work  for  teachers  of 
mathematics. 

'•ELEMENTARY  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL 
AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS." 

By  AuouBTUs  Ds  Moboak.   Handsome  new  reprint  edition.   CI. ,  $  1  (M.). 

The  didactic  features  of  this  work  are  of  yery  great  yalae.  It  treats  in 
a  simple  and  fascinating  style  of  the  main  diiBcnlties  which  confront  the 
student  on  taking  np  the  Calcolns,  and  discosses  at  length  all  the  sab- 
sidiar7  mathematical  developments,  which  are  requisite  to  the  nnder- 
standing  of  the  main  thought. 

ON  THE  STUDY  AND  DIFFICULTIES  OF  MATHEMATICS- 

By  AuousTUS  Ds  Moboan.  New,  corrected,  and  annotated  edition  with 
references  to  date  of  the  work  published  in  1881  by  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fnsionpf  UBefol  Knowledge.  The  ori^^l  is  now  scarce.  Il;>.,  Yniplos 
888    Cloth,  $1.».  -«•  *• 

''A  YAiiUABUB  Ebsat  "— Prof .  jKyoKs  in  the  EneyrUtpedin  Brttannten. 

**  The  Mathematical  Writings  of  De  Morgan  can  be  commended  imr&- 
senredly."— Prof .  W.  W.  Beicak,  Uniyersity  of  Michigan. 

LECTURES  ON  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS. 

Being  the  course  of  lectures  deliyered  at 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Thomas 

J.  McCormack.    With  a  fine  photograynre  portrait  of  the  great  mathe- 


ByJoaxPH  Louu  Laoraivob. 
the  £cole  Normale,  Paris,  1795. 

_.  McCormack.    With  a  fine  pi „ , 

matician,  notes,  bibliographical  sketch  of  Lagrange,  marginal  analyses, 

ges.    Price,  $100. 

ece  of  mathematical  exposition.    First  separate  edition  in 


index,  etc.    i7i?  pages. 

A  masterpiece  of 
English  or  French. 

MATHEMATICAL  ESSAYS  AND  RECREATIONS. 

By  Hbbman  Sghtbebt,  Professor  in  the  Johannenm,  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. From  the  German  by  T.  J.  MoCk>rmaok.  Pp.  148.  Cloth,  75  cents ; 
Paper,  85  cents. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

Uniform  binding,  5  yolomes,  $5. 00  postpaid,  to  one  order.  New  workf 
in  preparation  


Send  in  name  and  address  for  circolars  on  Biology^Psychology, 
Bacteriology,  Mechanics :  also  Portraits,  in  uniform  style,  ofPhilosophers 
and  Psychologists  for  class-room  and  laboratory.    Prospectus  and  free 


sample  copies  of  "  Thi  Open  Coubt  "  and ''  Thb  Momibt."   Address 


CAeOPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

324  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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Interesting  Notes  From  Everywhere. 

Chelsea,  Mass.— Sand  garden  schools  have  been  success- 
fully carried  on  in  this  city  during  the  vacation  months.  The 
Chelsea  woman's  club  has  supported  this  plan  for  two  years. 
The  gardens  are  held  in  the  yards  of  two  of  the  public  schools. 
In  addition  to  the  amusements  furnished  lessons  in  useful 
works  have  been  given. 

Columbia,  Mo.— Dr.  Clark  W.  Heatherington  has  been 
chosen  director  of  the  gymnasium  and  professor  of  physical 
culture  at  the  Missouri  state  university.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Leland  Stanford  and  last  year  took  a  post-graduate  course  in 
psychology  at  Clark  university. 

Williams  Grove.  Pa.— State  Supt.  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer 
addressed  the  farmers  at  the  Grange  picnic  held  here.  He 
urged  the  establishment  of  high  schools  in  country  districts  to 
give  the  farmers'  children  the  advantage  of  the  fuller  prepara- 
tion for  life  c  flfered  to  city  children. 


possible  that  as  a  result  some  children  will  be  crowded  out  of 
school  entirely  for  a  few  weeks  or  given  only  half  time,  but  the 
number  will  not  be  large. 

New  Orleans,  La.— Four  years  ago  the  women  of  this  city 
raised  four  thousand  dollars  for  a  memorial  building  in  which 
the  relics  of  the  Confederacy  should  be  kept.  They  had  the 
promise  of  a  large  sum  of  money  from  a  New  York  man.  That 
promise  has  not  been  kept,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  carrying 
out  the  original  plan  the  trustees  of  the  fund  decided  to  donate 
the  money  to  Tuiane  university. 

Rev.  Clifford  W.  Barnes,  a  ^^aduate  of  the  Yale  academic 
department  in  '89  and  theological  department  in  '92,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Illinois  college.  The  position  was  ac- 
cepted  with  a  guarantee  of  a  substantial  increase  in  the  endow- 
ment fund.  Mr.  Barnes  was  at  one  time  professor  of  social 
science  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Baltimore  public  school  teachers  were  paid  their  August 
salaries  at  the  end  of  the  month.    The  pay  rolls  we'-e  held  up 


Mount  Pleasant  Military  Academy, 


Sing-Sing-OD- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


^i^t 


'"""^m^-wtYn 


S6th  year,  $10^000  worth  of  improvc- 
Tiients  this  *.ummerv  irjcHiding  new  gym- 
nasium* Our  sixth  form,  with  senior 
cotLaijfi  Jind  club  house  under  the  direc- 
tion of  leftcherSj  bridges  the  gap  between 
the  restriclioo  of  school  life  and  the  free- 
dom of  college  or  bti^^ine^is. 

We  refer  to  Hon-  Joseph  H.  Choate» 
Ambairsador  to  England ;  Hamillori  W. 
Mabje.I..H.TX,and  Mr.  L  harles  K.  Hub- 
be  H,  formerly  President  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, New  York  City, 


Charler  l'\  Brusie, 
Arthur  T,  Emory, 


f  Pnricipals 


VIEW  FROM  SENIOR  COTTAOE. 


An  Attractive  Ad  from  the  Rtview  of  Reviews, 


Atlanta,  Ga. — Atlanta  university  will  give  a  model  house 
over  to  instruction  in  housekeeping.  Needlework,  laundering, 
and  nursing  are  among  the  branches  of  the  new  course. 

Sparrows  Point,  Md.— The  Baltimore  county  school  board 
has  asked  Prin.  Joseph  Blair  to  report  a  plan  for  a  manual 
training  school  to  be  established  in  tnis  town. 

Reading,  Penn.— The  btys  of  school  age  outnumber  the 
girls  in  Berks  county  by  1,310. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— There  will  be  some  delay  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  seven  new  public  school  buildings  now  under 
way  in  this  city.  The  difficulty  probably  arises  from  the  labor 
troubles  that  affected  the  building  trades  last  spring.    It  is 


because  of  an  injunction  secured  by  a  citizen  of  Baltimore  to 
prevent  the  city  from  legalizing  the  appointment  of  Supt  Van 
Sickle,  whose  name  headed  the  list. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

(Established  1870),  published  weekly  at  %  8.on  per  year,  is  a  Journal  of 
education  for  superintendents,  principals,  school  boards,  teachers,  and 
others  who  desire  to  hAve  a  complete  account  of  all  the  jirreat  move- 
ments in  education.  We  also  publish  Thb  Teaohxbs*  iNSTrrurs, 
monthly,  $1  a  year ;  The  Pbimaby  School,  monthly,  $1  a  year;  Edu- 
OATi  NAii  Foundations,  monthly.  $1  a  year;  Cub  Timbs  (Gnrrent 
Efents),  semi-monthly,  &0  cents  a  year ;  Anikalb,  monthly,  $1.60  a  year : 
and  The  pBAcncAii  Teaghbb,  monthly,  80  cents  a  year.  Also  Books  and 
Aids  for  teachers.  Descnptive  circular  and  catalog  free  £.  L. 
KELLOGG  A  CO.,  61  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York 
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PE,RRY       4t       Cent 
PICTURES  Each 


The  Perry  Magazine  and  100 

Pictures.     Your  own  choice,  for 
$  1.50.    For  a  limited  time  only. 


Tiebuare   of  Ifnitations 

The  Perry  Pictures  Company, 


To  new  subscribers  or  old  subscribers 
not  in  arrears. 


Trement  Temple,  BOSTON. 
76  Fifth  Avenue,  NtW  YORK. 


Many    new    subjects    in    The    Perry 
Box  \7f  Maiden,  Mass.  Pictures.    Extra  Size, 
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QUINTESSENCE 


Our  new  catalogue  of  **  Benches  and  Tools  for  Manual  Training  and 
Technical  Schools  "  is  really  the  quintessence  of  1 5  years  experience 
in  distributing  these  goods  to  schools  everywhere.  If  you  honestly 
desire  to  learn  more  about  Manual  Training  Tools  you  should  send 
for  copy.  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  87.  No  charge.  Equipment 
Estimates  cheerfully  submitted. 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO., 

TOOLS  FOR  ALL  TRADES. 

209  Botceqf,  New  York,  since  1848, 


Literature  and  Language. 
SeoU's  Lady  of  the  Lake  has  been  edited  by  Elizabeth  A.  Pack- 
ard, head  of  English  and  history  in  the  high  school  at  Oakland, 
California.  In  preparing  this  volnme  the  editor's  effort  has  been 
directed  mainly  toward  making  th^  great-hearted  man,  Walter 
Scott,  and  his  romantic  Highlai^  poem  seem  real  and  attractive, 
and  to  make  the  pnpil  do  as  much  of  his  own  thinking  as  pos- 
sible. The  reader  will  find  that  the  introdnction,  the  notes, 
the  map  and  other  features  furnish  just  the  help  needed  to  an 
understanding  of  the  poem.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed 
and  bound,  like  all  the  volumes  of  Macmillan's  Pocket  English 
Classics.    (Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $0.25.) 

-  Graded  Literature  Readers—Third  Book,  edited  by  Harry 
Pratt  Judson,  LL.D.,  and  Ida  C.  Bender.  The  general  charac- 
teristics of  this  series  are  careful  grading,  sound  methods,  and 
variety  and  high  literary  character  of  subject  mattej^.  In  the 
third  book  the  matter  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  that 
of  the  preceding  book,  but  the  pupiFs  increased  vocabulary  and 
greater  facility  in  reading  made  possible  a  wider  choice  of  lit- 
erature. Word  lists  and  language  and  phonetic  exercises  are 
provided  in  abundance.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  attainment  of 
clear  articulation,  correct  inflection  and  emphasis,  and  proper 
pronunciation.    (Maynard,  Merrill  &  Company.) 

For  handy  size,  high  quality  of  matter,  and  price  Cassell's 
National  Library  can  hold  its  own  with  any  other  series. 
Among  recent  issues  are  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  of  Alexander  and  Cctear,  Byron's  CkUde  Harold* t 
Pilgrimage,  Burke's  TkoughU  on  the  Preeent  Discontents,  Rich- 
ard Hakiuyt's  Voyagefs  Tales,  and  Abraham  Cowley's  Essays, 
(Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  New  York.  Issued  weekly ;  sub- 
scription price  per  year,  SS.CK) ;  single  numbers,  ten  cents.) 

Twelve  English  Poets,  sketches  of  the  lives  and  selections  from 
the  works  of  twelve  representative  English  poets  from  Chaucer  to 
Tennyson  by  Blanche  Wilder  Bellamy.  The  purpose  of  these 
sketches  is  to  show  young  readers  what  has  been  the  direct  line  of 


descent  in  English  poetry,  and  to  provide  them  with  a  brief  intro- 
duction to  the  work  of  these  great  masters.  The  poets  considered 
are  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Gold- 
smith, Bams,  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson.  Each 
of  these  represents  a  distinct  phase  in  the  history  of  our  litera- 
ture. A  thoro  acquaintance  with  their  lives  and  representative 
works  will  form  an  excellent  basis  for  an  understanding  of  the 
history  of  the  greatest  of  all  modem  literatures.  (Ginn  & 
Company,  Beston.)  ^        — r^5 

Plutarch's  Alexander  the  Great,  done  into  English  by  Sir 
Thomas  North,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  is  given  in  No. 
143  of  the  kiverside  Literature  Series.  These  biographies  are 
among  the  beet  ever  written  and  the  quaint  phrases  of  the 
translator  give  an  additional  charm.  The  notes,  which  are  not 
numerous,  are  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company,  Boston). 

The  Mother  Tongue,  Book  I;  Lessons  in  Speaking,  Reading 
and  Writing  English,  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  supervisor  of 
schools  in  Boston,  and  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  professor  of 
English  in  Harvard  university.  It  is  designed  in  this  book  to 
familiarize  the  child  with  well-written  prose  and  verse  selec- 
tions that  shall  be  interesting  from  his  own  point  of  view  as 
well  as  acceptable  to  the  critical  scholar.  The  book  provides 
selections  from  good  authors,  together  wiih  introductions  for 
theur  use  in  various  ways.  Two  long  selections  ("  Story  of 
Gemila,"  "Hiawatha's  Sailing '0  have  been  introduced  and  noade 
the  basis  of  typical  exercises.  To  secure  accuracy  in  speaking 
and  writing,  copies  or  patterns  are  introduced  for  the  child's 
imitation.  The  uses  of  punctuation  marks  and  capital  letters 
are  explained  and  exemplified  in  the  first  half  of  the  book,  and 
ample  opportunity  is  afforded  for  applying  the  rules  as  fast  as 
they  are  learned.  The  subject  of  letter  writing  is  developed  in 
a  natural  way.  In  the  second  part  of  the  bo<&  the  principles 
of  grammar  are  dealt  with  in  a  simple  way.  (Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston.) 


A  DECIDED  SUCCESS. 


THE    EAGLE    VERTICAL    PENS 

Have  been  conceded  to  be  the  best  made  and  are  used  more  extensively  than  all  others. 


FOR  FIRM  OR  UNSHADED  WRITING. 

1)0. 1,  Mediam  Point.    No  2,  Medinm  Fine  Point. 
No.  4,  £xtra  Medium  Point. 


FOR  FLEXIBLE  WRITING. 

No.  5,  Fine  Medium  Point. 
No.  6,  Extra  Fine  Point. 


FOR  SEMI-FLEXIBLE  WRITlNa 

No.  7,  Fine  Point.  No.  8,  Extra  Fine  Point 


FOR  SHADING  OR  GENERAL  WRITING. 

.  N08. 170  and  670  for  Primary,  and  the  Nos  ISO,  400, 410, 460. 470, 480  for  adyanoed  or  higher  grades. 

WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE  Over  looo  styles  of  Pencils,  Colored  Pencils,  Penholders,  and  Rubber  Erasers.    Before  placing 
orders  send  for  seimfles  and  prices— you  will  find  it  greatly  to  your  advantage. 


Worki: 

703  to  735  East  13th  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


Office  and  5alejffoeiB : 

377  and  379  Broadway, 
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Oriole  Stories  for  Beginners,  by  M.  A.  L.  Lane.  Prom  ob- 
servation and  experience  the  author  became  convinced  that 
what  was  most  needed  was  a  primer  which,  without  being  dull 
or  lifeless,  should  repeat  and  reiterate  the  first  words  learned. 
The  child  needs  to  have  a  vocabulary  established  of  which  he  is 
absolutely  sure  before  he  can  make  any  substantial  progress. 
The  words  taught  snould  be  those  of  the  child's  daily  speech. 
Repetition  is  not  distasteful  to  the  child  mind  ;  hence  will  be 
understood  the  peculiarity  of  this  book;  The  lessons  are  cast 
largely  in  the  conversational  form,  so  that  the  child  may  read 
with  interest  and  pleasure.  The  book  has  a  beautiful  colored 
frontispiece  and  scores  of  other  illustrations,  and  much  of  the 
text,  especially  in  the  beginning,  is  in  script.  (Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.) 

Praetieal  Lessons  and  Exercises  in  Grammar^  by  Olive 
McHenry,  principal  of  Hawthorne  school,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
This  book  is  by  a  teacher  who  has  a  wide  reputation  as  an  au- 
thority on  grammar,  and  who  has  been  unusually  successful  as 
a  teacher  of  the  subject.  Her  presentation  of  the  subject  there- 
fore is  deserving  of  a  thoughtful  consideration  by  teachers  who 
are  looking  for  the  best  meaps  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  our 
mother  tongue.  She  contends  that  up  to  a  certain  age  language 
work  is  sufficient ;  when  the  higher  grammar  grades  are 
reached,  however,  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  gram- 
matical principles  and  terms.  The  pupil  learns  of  these  by  in- 
duction ;  he  applies  the  principle  until  he  has  acquired  a 
working  knowledge  of  it.  Every  step  of  the  work  has  been 
tested  for  years  in  the  school-room  (Western  Publishing 
House,  Chicago.) 

Big  and  Little  People  oj  Other  Lands,  by  Edward  R.  Shaw, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  university.  This 
little  book  is  designed  to  satisfy  the  desire  to  learn  about  the 
strange  peoples  of  other  lands.  It  reveals  to  the  child  a  large 
number  of  different  races  and  describes  their  peculiarities  as  to 
personal  appearance,  their  dress,  their  ways  of  living,  their 
customs,  and  their  manners.  There  is  no  book  now  in  use  for 
supplementary  reading  which  is  more  interesting  and  stimu- 
lating for  children  in  the  primary  schools.  (American  Book 
Company.    Price,  $0.30.) 

Grammar  by  the  Inductive  Method,  by  W.  C.  Doub,  A.  B.,  is  a 
chapter  taken  from  the  boek  by  the  same  author  entitled  "  Ed- 


ucational Questions."  It  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  by 
a  practical  educator.  The  book  is  No.  3  of  the  series  of  West- 
em  Educational  Helps.  (The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company,  San 
Francisco.    Price,  $0.25.)  ' 

How  to  Recite  is  a  school  speaker,  by  F.  Townsend  Southwick, 
principal  of  the  New  York  School  of  Expression.  It  furnishes  ex- 
cellent instruction  in  ^>eaking,  together  with  representative  se- 
lections from  the  best  English  and  American  literature.  Teach- 
ers will  be  much  delighted  with  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the 
work  since  it  contains  extracts  eminently  suitable  for  school  ex- 
ercises and  exhibition  purposes.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts : 
Part  I  gives  an  outline  of  technique,  which  will  guide  the  student 
and  enable  him  to  speak  correctly  and  forcibly,  together  with 
some  selections.  Part  H  contains  miscellaneous  selections  which 
are  interspersed  with  those  of  a  colloquial  and  humorous  nature. 
They  form  a  most  effective  collection  of  pieces  for  declamation 
and  are  certain  to  prove  popular  with  both  speaker  and  audi- 
ence. Nearly  every  selection  can  be  spoken  in  Ifss  than  five 
minutes.  The  book  is  the  outcome  of  practical  experience  in 
the  class  room,  (American  Book  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.00.) 

Lessons  in  Language  Work  for  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  by 
Isabel  Frazee,  a  teacher  of  long  experience  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject. The  author  has  given  lessons  in  sentences,  punctuation,  sin- 
gular and  plurals,  possessives,  the  correct  use  of  certain  common 
words,  the  writing  of  letters,  and  other  subjects  on  which  the 
educated  person  should  be  well  informed.  These  lessons  are 
not  a  mere  recital  of  rules,. but  included  sufficient  practice  to 
make  the  pupil  thoroly  acquainted  with  the  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage. (The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company,  San  Francisco.  Price, 
$0.50.) 

Shakespearean  Quotations  is  the  title  of  a  duodecimo  volume 
of  175  pages  by  Emma  M.  Rawlins.  These  quotations  are  ar- 
ranged under  special  topics  and  alphabetically.  All  the  famil- 
iar quotations  are  given,  besides  many  others.  Most  of  them 
are  not  over  two  lines  in  length.  An  appendix  is  subjoined, 
however,  for  reference  to  special  longer  passages.  (Published 
by  the  author,  148  St.  Ann's  avenue,  New  York.) 


Nervousness  is  cured  by  making  the  blood  rich  and  pure 
with  Hood^s  Sarsaparilla.    It  gives  the  sweet  refreshing  sleep  . 
of  childhood. 


MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

Require  Modern  Educational  Apparatus 

SUCH  AS  UP-TO-DATE 

Maps,  Globes,  Charts, 

and  the  thousand  and  one  essentials  that  go  to  make 
up  the  modern  school-room. 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

in  this  line  of  goods.  Have  practical  advanced  educators  in 
charge  of  this  department  of  our  business.  We  absolutely  control 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  many  of  the  school-room's  greatest 
conveniences  and  helps.  In  dealing  with  us  you  are  dealing  with 
"first  hands,"  without  any  intermediary  profits. 

We  publish  a  handsome  94-page  catalogue  describing  the 
latest  improved  timely  school-room  requisites.  Do  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  book?  If  so  send  us  your  name,  and  catalogue  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail  without  charge  to  you. 

It  is  a  handsome,  interesting  book  worthy  of  your  attention. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

Eastern  Office;  iti  Fitth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK* 
Western  Office :  94  Wabash  Aventie,  CHICAGO. 
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INSURE 

IN 


THE  TRAVELERS, 

07  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Life,  Endowment,  Accident,  and  |  oldest. 

Largest^ 


Employefs  Liability  Insurance 


and  Best* 


of  all  forms. 


9€«e€€€€€« 


HGALTH   POLICIES — indemnity  for  Disability  Caused  by  Sickness. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE — Manufacturers  and  Mechanics,  Contract- 
ors, and  Owners  of  Buildings,  Horses,  and  Vehicles,  can  all  be  protected 
by  policies  in  The  Travelers  Insunince  Company. 

ASSETS, 329.046,737.45 

UABILITIBS,  j4,9a6,j8o.6i  \  BXCB55,  (3  i-a  per  cent,  basis),  ^ti^Ot^S^.S^ 

GA.IffS  :  6  MontHs,  Jan.  to  Jaly,  1900. 

In  Assets,  - $i,J35f2i8o.89 

Increase  in  Reserves  (both  Departments),         ...  1,1281534.1:1 

Premiums,  Interest,  and  Rents,  6  Months,  ...    4,055,985.62 

J.    Q.    BATTERSON.    President. 

S.  0.  DUNHAM,  Yioe-Preaident.  H.  J.  ME8SENGEB,  Acttuur. 

JOHN  E.  MORRIB,  Beoretary.  E.  Y.  PRESTON,  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 


Water  Colors  in  the  Schoolroom, 

By  MILTON  BRADLEY. 

^^HIS  book  is  just  what  its  name  implies,  a  practical  handbook  for  the  use  of  all  who 
L\^  desire  to  teach  the  use  of  Water  Colors,  and  the  instruction  which  it  attempts  to 
^*^    give  is  in  accord  with  the  very  latest  and  most  approved  principles. 

The  teaching  is  plain  and  concise,  the  book  being  written  by  one  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  employing  artists  and  personally  directing  their  work.  He  has«  also,  for 
fifty  years  made  professional  use  of  Water  Colors,  and  has  watched  the  growth  of  this 
line  of  art  work  in  the  public  estimation  and  the  steady  improvement  in  the  colors  put 
on  the  market. 

This  volume  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  teac]ier  where  Water  Colors  are  used. 

Bound  in  attractive  board  cover,  price,  $0.35. 


Addjess  Dept  J.,  MILTON  fifiADLEY  CO^  Springlicld,  Mass. 


II  Bast  i6tb  street, 
NEW  YORK. 


laas  Arch  5tre«t, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


515  Qraad  BuUdlag, 
ATLANTA. 


iaaMcAlllat«r  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS  STEEL  PENS 

THE  STANDARD  PCN8  OF  THE  WORLD 
FOR  8CHOOI,  WORK  OP  AIX  SORTS : 

604  E.  F.,  404,  808,  801 E.  F.,  851,  and  1047  (MULTISCBIFT). 

POR  TH3  MODRRN  VSRTICAI,  WRITING : 

1045  rTEBTICULAB),  1048  (YERTIGRAPH)  and  1047  (MULHSCBIFT). 
Also  the  latest  nnmbers— 1085, 1088, 1087. 

MOST  DURABLE.      MOST  ECONOMIC. 

Aooelerated  progress  is  a  savlnff  of  Un» ;  Oillott's  Pens  pay  for 
themselves  by  ths  time  they  save. 

J08SPH  Gn^i^oTT  &  Sons,  91  John  Strbst,  New  York* 


•^'^    PE«<FKTION  WRITING  CRAYO'l  N9  612 


For  School  Crayons  of  all  kinds  we  have  THE  B£8T. 
We  are  now  offeriDfir  somethins  new— 


T^FEggN 


Cbe  Perfection  Scbool  Crayon 


These  crayons  are  put  up  either  for  paper  or  blackboard 
nse.  The  inserted  oat  represents  how  the  package  loeks. 
Tbej  are  of  the  very  best  quality  made,  satisfaction 
guaranteed  This  crayon,  for  writloR  porposeB,  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  primary  school  and  the  Vertical 
Hand  Writing  System.  Oar  Wax  Crayons  are  put  up  in 
gross  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colors.    Write  for  samples 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 
60»-617  Eastern  Ayenue,  LYNN,  MASS. 


OORTINA'S    LANGUAGES, 


AuxwiUd  First  Prize,  Cfdumhia  Erpo^ion,  CM-  D «r  Dk g\nrk€rra  nh      Learn  by  our  ori- 

eauo,  1896,  /ir  self -study  and  w^e  in  schonU.  ^J  I^IlUHUgrttpn .    g^j^  ^^^  inter- 

Spaoish  in  20  Lessons,  cloth  l(i  co  esting  system  and  have  perfect  instruction  and 

rf         1.  s            t                     i.wm,  *»».:>»..  amusement  combined. 

brencn  in  ao  Lessons,  cloth,  $1.50.       1        10  Records,  any  language,  $10.00. 
English  In  jo  Lessons,  $1.50  |        jo  l(ecords,  any  language,  $20.00. 

French,  Specimen  Copies,  two  parts  (8  lessons)  30c. 
Price  list  of  CorUna  Text-Boolcs,  eaUOoijue  of  Cortina  Library,  circular,  and  parUcukmon  application 
R.  D.  CORTINA  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES,      -     -      44  W.  34th  Street,  New  York. 
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Published  Weekly  by 
m.   U  KELLOQQ   4k    CO*. 

The  Educational  BuUdlng, 

61  B.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

afifj-iiSq  Wabash  Avb.,  Cmicaoo. 


Tn  School  Jouknal,  esubtishcd  in  1870.  was  the  first 
areekly  cducatiODal  paper  puUlshed  in  theUnhcd  Sutcs. 
Ourini;  the  year  h  published  twelve  school  board  num- 
ben,  fullv  illustrated,  of  from  ibrty-four  to  sbcty  pagee 
•a<h,  witn  cover,  a  summer  number  (eighty-eight  pages) 
bi  June,  a  private  school  number  in  September,  a  Christ- 
mas  number  In  November,  and  four  traveling  numbers 
in  May  and  June.  It  has  subscribers  in  every  state  and 
In  netfly  all  forei|(n  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

fwo  DoixASS  a  year  in  advance.  One  dollar  ibr  six^ 
months.  Single  copies^  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
bers, ten  cents.  Pore^pi  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Will  be  furnished  on  applicatioa.  The  value  of  Tm 
School  Jouimal  as  an  advertising  medium  is  unques- 
tioned. The  number  and  characur  of  the  advertisements 
now  in  its  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Clreulatl^  as 
It  does  among  the  principals,  superintendents,  school 
boards,  and  leading  teachers,  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
this  part  of  the  educational  ntid  so  easily  and  cheaply  as 
'hru  Its  columns. 


Literary  Notes* 

The  special  fall  fashion  number  of  jF/ar- 
pet's  Bazar  will  be  issued  September  8, 
and  will  be  a  splendid  number.  It  will 
have  a  special  lithographed  cover  in  four 
colors,  and  will  contain  forty-one  pages  of 
fashion  matter,  sixteen  pages  being  plates, 
eight  in  colors. 

Beasts  and  Birds  is  the  title  of  a  boek 
of  drawings  in  blaclcand-white  by  Frank 
Verbeck,  which  will  appear  early  in  the 
fall.  There  will  be  fifteen  animal  and  bird 
pictures  in  full  pages,  and  a  verse  about 
each  by  Helen  Hay,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
John  Hay,  secretary  of  stale.  R.  H. 
Russell  publishes  it. 

Judge  Francis  Lowell  opens  the  Septem- 
ber Atlantic  with  "  The  American  Boss," 
->his  rise  and  sources  of  power.  Brooks 
Adams  follows  with  '*  Russians  Interest  in 
China,"— a  veir  present  question  ably  dis- 
cussed. Mrs.  Candee  pictures  the  wonders 
of  ''Oklahoma,"  and  Canon  Rawnsley 
sketches  •*  Ober-Ammergau."  Mrs.  Foote 
begins  "  The  Prodigal,"— a  brilliant  short 
serial.  A  notable  group  of  great  general 
interest  comprises  Paul  More  s  **Ancienl 
Feud,"  apropos  of  Tolstoi;  Margarethe 
Muller*s  -'Gerhart  Hauptmann,"  on  the 
recent  German  Renaissance ;  Canon  Ev- 
erett's *•  James  Martineau ;  "  Ogden's  "The 
Press  and'  Foreign  News,"  in  praise  of  old 
methods;  Trent's  "Old  Southern  News 
paper,"  with  appetizing  extracts;  and 
Fernald's  dissection  of  a  modern  kinder- 
garten child.  Reviews  of  "  Art  Education 
for  Men,"  *'  Recent  American  Fiction," 
and  "  Books  on  Japan ;  "  attractive  short 
stories;  brilliant  poems  and  a  lively  "Con- 
tributor's Club  "  also  appear. 

Altho  all  the  world  knows  of  the  Passion 
Play  at  Oberammergau,  very  few  are  able 
to  learn  anything  about  the  intimate  per- 
sonal life  and  identity  of  the  men  and 
women  who  take  part  in  the  play.  A  Scotch 
clergyman,  Dr.  J.  F.  Dickie,  who  has  pro- 
duced the  best  English  translation  of  the 
Passion  Play  in  existence,  has  been  study- 
ing closely  the  characters  of  the  actors  this 
summer,  and  has  availed  himself  of  excep- 
tional opportunities  of  knowing  them  and 
talking  with  them  about  their  life  and 
work.  He  tells  what  he  has  learned  of 
these  men  and  women,  and  the  effect  their 
acting  has  upon  them,  in  The  Sunday 
School  Times  of  August  25. 
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Ju>rt  Tubtished, 


JOEL  DORMAN  STE.E,LE. 

TEAGHER    AND    AUTHOR. 

By  Mrs.  George  Archibald,    i  vol.    i2mo.    Cloth.    Illustrated.    Gilt  Top.   |i.oo. 


*^A  simple  life-story  whioh  oaonot  be  too  heartily  oommended  to  the  readin^r  of  every  pablio- 
sohool  teacher  in  America.*'— C/ii<*aflro  BSven%ng  host. 

''  A  most  yalnable  addition  to  the  libraries  of  loTers  of  books  biographical  and  specially  to  those 
who  knew,  reverenced  and  loyed  the  good  man."— Ib'lmtra  (14.  Y.)  Eremng  6ilar. 

"  The  record  of  a  sterling  and  interesting  life :  may  be  read  with  profit  by  many  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  man  or  nis  work.*'— i{|>rina^eio  Beimbliran. 


^\For  sale  by  bookselleri  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  ptMishers, 
A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,    .....     156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 

JUDSON  &  BENDEJ^'S 

GfiADED  LITEfiATUfiE  fiEADEfiS 


New  York 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 


have  already  been  adopted  by 
Philadelphia  New  Haven  Boston 


Providence 
Jersey  City 


Des  Moines 
Rochester 


Detroit 
Trenton 


**No  other  readers  are  so  successful  in  awakening  the  interest  of  pupils  and 
increasing  their  reading  power." 

/^or  special  Terms  for  introduction  and  exchange,  address 

MAYNAM),  MEBMLL,  &  CO.,  29-31-33  East  19th  SI,  New  YorK 

LEADING  SCHOOL  TEXTS. 

80UTHW0RTH!S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

A  two-book  series,  in  harmony  with  modem  methods. 

SOUTHWORTH  &  GODDARiyS  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE 

and  ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR. 

A  complete  course  in  £ngUsh  from  the  third  grade  to  the  High  School. 
ELLIS'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 
One  of  the  best.    ComprehensiTe.    Fascinating. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  ROUND-HAND  VERTICAL  WRITING. 

Characterized  by  artistic  Excellence  and  Simplicity. 

TILDEN'S  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

For  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Business  Colleges. 
ForfvXL  xMTiieyiar%  eon/umXng  an\i  of  the  (xbont  iegcU  torite  to 

THOMAS  R.  SHEWELL  &  CO., 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


The  Diary  of  a  Western  School  Master 


By  J.  K.  Stableton,  SuperinUndent  City  Schools,  Charleston,  III. 

Beads  like  a  noToL*'    One  of  the  most  faithful  school  masters  has  giyen  here  a  delightful 
d  of  his  dealings  with  twenty  bo/s.   These  boys  represent  almost  alTwaiks  of  life,  most  of 

L  being  somewhat  abnormal  in  deyelopment  of  mind  and  character.     The  style  is  simple  and 

nnaffeoted  and  the  work  shows  the  heart  of  an  earnest  teactier.    It  is  a  most  Taioable  book  for 
"     "  l)lish< 


teaclier  or  parent.   Nothing  erer  pub! 

ings,  etc.   Mailing  price  76  cents ;  for  class  work  in  qoantities,  66  cents  net. 


bed  is  better  suited  for  reading  circles,  and  teachers'  meet- 


Addren  AINSWORTH  &  COMPANY.  378-388  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  III. 


Lratiii  Instructors, 


whether  in  secondary  school  or  college,  are  asked  to  correspond  with  us. 
We  have  out  and  under  way  more  than  50  books  in  Latin  alone, 

Tuell  6  FoiMrler's  neiMr  Beginner's  BooK  for  young,  or  five 
year  Latin  pupils,  is  now  ready. 


BENJ.  H.  SANBORN  &  CO..  Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


$200J!«  Cash  Prizes 

will  be  given  for  the  best  four  essays  on  the  EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE  OF  CARD  GAMES,  as  exemplified  by  the  games  copyrighted  by 
The  Fireside  Game  Co.,  (The  Cincinnati  Game  Co.,  Successors.) 
1st  prize,  $100.00;  2d  prize,  $50.00;  3d  prize,  $30.00;  4th  prize,  $20.00. 
Contest  open  to  school  teachers  only.     Closes  Dec.  31,  1900. 
For  explanatory  circulars,  address 

The  Cincinnati  Game  Comfmny,  cinclnnatit  Ohio. 

8ucc«Mort  to  The  Fireside  Qame  Co. 


The  approach  of  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  to  be 
celebrated  by  tl^e  simnltaneous  issue,  in 
several  countries,  of  a  sumptuous  edition 
of  his  Fairy-Tales.  The  work  has  been 
undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Da- 
nish government,  Mr.  Hans  Tegner,  the 
greatest  living  Danish  artist,  having  de- 
voted eleven  years  to  the  illustrations. 
Mr.  Tegner^s  fellow  artists  are  loud  in 

§  raise  of  his  work,  Mr.  Edouard  Detaille 
eclaring  it  to  be  **a  veritable  national 
monument." 

Editions  will  be  issued  in  Norway,  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  and  America.  In 
this  country  the  Century  Co.  are  to  be  its 
publishers.    The  price  is  to  be  I5.00. 

The  September  issue  of  the  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  contains  interesting  dis- 
cussions of  questions  in  practical  and 
theoretical  politics  in  the  articles  on  **  The 
Ethics  of  Expansion,''  by  Mr.  Talcott 
Williams;  "Representation  in  Legisla- 
tures of  Western  States,"  by  Professor 
George  H.  Haynes :  "Politics  and  Admin- 
istration," by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Ford ;  and  on 
"Natural  Rights,"  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  of 
Tasmania.  A  discussion  of  "The  Law 
of  the  Value  of  Money,"  by  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Conant,  together  with  useful  notes  on 
new  books,  municipal  and  sociological 
afiEairs,  completes  the  number.  (Philadel- 
phia, $1  .QO.) 

People  who  are  too  busy  to  follow 
closely  the  history  of  the  present  day  and 
to  unravel  from  the  tangled  mass  of  con- 
tradictory rumor,  speculation  and  untruth 
appearing  in  the  daily  press,  a  true  history 
of  the  interesting  events  of  to-day«  will 
find  in  Current  History  each  month  an 
immense  saving  of  time  and  labor  of  re- 
search. It  is  compiled  by  scholars  thor- 
oughly trained  in  such  work;  invariably 
keeps  true  to  the  lines  of  a  faithful  and 
impartial  presentation  of  facts,  and  ena- 
bles its  readers  to  keep  in  thoro  and 
familiar  touch  with  the  great  doings  of  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Custer,  widow  of  the 
famous  Indian  fighter,  contributes  to  the 
September  number  of  St,  Nicholas  a 
boy  nicknamed  "The  Kid,"  with  numerous 
anecdotes  illustrating  the  traits  that  prove 
his  kinship  to  an  Indian-fighting  father. 
Interesting  glimpses  of  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion are  given  in  an  article,  by  Grace  W. 
Curran,  devoted  especially  to  the  lighter 
aspects  of  the  great  show.  The  pedigree 
of  the  clothing  of  the  present  day  is  traced 
back  to  Assyrian  times  in  a  paper  by 
George  MacAdam  entitled  "About 
Clothes.'*  "Pretty  Polly  Perkins"  and 
"The  Junior  Cup"  are  continued,  and 
there  are  short  stories  by  Josephine  Das- 
kam  ("  The  Imp  and  the  Angel"),  Armour 
P.  Payson  ("  The  Midnight  Flyer  and  the 
Presiaent'sSpecial")  and  Lucy  H.  Sturde- 
vant  ("Joseph  and  Phebe  Ann»")  The 
versemakers  of  the  number  are  Mary  Aus- 
tin, whose  "  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  "  is 
the  subject  of  a  frontispiece  drawing: 
Grace  Eraser,  Gertrude  Norton,  ana 
Tudor  Jenks.  Three  of  the  five  depart- 
ments teem  with  illustrations,  and  one  of 
them,  "  Nature  and  Science,"  is  season- 
ably full  of  outdoor  interest 


Distinct  utterance  is  an  important  qual- 
ity of  speech,  and  highly  essential  to  the 
success  of  public  men.  To  be  acquired,  it 
should  be  cultivated  in  one's  early  school 
life.  In  the  schools  of  Wellesley,  Mass., 
where  reading  is  taught  by  the  Pollard 
Synthetic  Method,  Supt  Marshall  L. 
Perrin  says  that  "  distinctness  has  become 
a  noticeable  feature,  for  which  teachers 
have  formerly  striven  in  vain."  Full  par- 
ticulars about  this  method  can  be  learned 
by  writing  to  the  Western  Publishing 
House,  358  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  who 
have  an  advertisement  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

The  following  b  a  ekoke  list  ot  books  recommended  for  the.Ptiblic  Schools 
of  the  Borottgh  of  firooklyii»  New  Y  ofk.    The^r  are  the  best : 

CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS 

This  is  Bndyard  Kiplm|r*8  great  stozr  of  a  son  the  hardy  fishermen  with  whom  he  was  forced  to 

of  a  molti-miiJioxiaire.  who  was  lost  off  an  ocean  liye  for  some  weeks.    There  is  a  capital  lesson  in 

steamer  near  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  picked  the  book,  and  no  better  description  of  Newfound^ 

op  by  a  fishinff  boat,  and  was  made  a  man  of  by  land  fishing  has  been  written. 

THE  CENTURY  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS 

This  is  Elbridge  8.  Brooks's  great  story  of  the  I  of  the  United  States.  It  contains  nearly  two  han- 
trip  of  a  party  of  boys  and  girls  to  Washington,  dredpicturesand  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  eyer 
and  how  they  found  out  all  aoont  the  goTcrnment  I  published. 

THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

In  this  book  Elbridge  8.  Brooks  uUies  his  party  I  and  Saratoga  in  the  North  to  Charleston  and 
of  young  people  oyer  the  battlefields  of  the  Savannah  in  the  Sonth  The  illnstrations  f orm  a 
American  Bevolntion  from  Ooncord,  Lexington,  I  superb  panorama  of  the  battlefields. 

THE  CENTURY  B#OK  OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS 

Another  of  Mr.  Elbridge  S.  Brooks's  popular 
patriotic  books.  The  story  of  the  trip  of  a  party 
of  young  folks  to  the  homes  of  great  Americans- 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Clay,  Jefferson, 

THE  JUNGLE  BOOK 

This  is  Bndyard  Kipling's  classic.    Staries  of  i  .Ssop's  Fables, 
the  Indian  jungle  which  will  live  as  long  as  I  Jungle  Book. 

SOME  STRANGE  CORNERS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY 

Charles  F.  Lumis,  the  author  of  this  book,  takes  I  Southwest  and  other  parts  of  the  UnitedStates.  It 
his  readers  to  queer  out-of-way  places  m  the  I  is  an  admirable  book  for  supplementary  reading. 

HERO  TALES  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Two  of  the  most  popular  andhusiest  men  of  the  I  oidents  in  American  history.  These  stories  ure 
country,  Oovernor  Theodore  Booseyeltand  Sena- 1  collected  in  the  yolxmie  named.  It  is  one  of  the 
tor  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  have  gonB  out  of  their  I  most  popular  books  for  young  folks.  Handsomely 
way  to  write  a  series  of  stories  about  heroic  in- 1  illustrated. 

THE  CKNTURY  WORLD'S  FAIR  BOOK  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Relates  the  adyentures  of  two  boys  and^their  iabl^the  most  entertaining^boqk  on  the  subject 


Webster,  and  others.  No  better  way  can  be  found 
of  studying  biography  than  from  toe  interesting 
chapters  of  this  yolume.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  striking. 


Eyery  child  should  read  the 


FOR  ASSEMBLING 


SCHOOL   MARCHES 

arranged  for 

PIANOFORTE    SOLO. 

Book  I.,  Price,  40  cents,  contains 


Bridal  Kareh 

(Lobengrin) 
British  Grenadiers 
Cook  *e  the  Horth 
Qomelius  Karoh 

Empire  ,  _ 

(Natioiial  Tunes) 

Huntsmen  Chorus 

Let  the  Hills  Beiound 


Kasaniello 

KenofHarleeh 

Oooasional 

Ecipio 

Onward*  Christian^ 

ioioiers 
Bakocf  J  Kareh 
Yictoria 
Yankee  Doodle 


NOVELLO  MUSIC  COURSE. 

Edited  by  F.  E.  Howard. 
Sample  cnjnen  sent  oralis  on  receipt  of  applieation. 


WOVELLO,  EWER  k  CO., 

21  EASt  I7th  St..  New  YorK. 


•  !• 


tutor  at  the  £xposition  in  GhiCMTo,  and  is  full  of 
pictures  and  cieyer  sketches.   It  is  unquestioup- 

DONALD  AND  DOROTHY 

By  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  the  great  story 
writer  for  boys  and  girls.  Delightful  reading  and 


that  has  appeared,  and  theillustrationemakeit  a 
I  superb  panorama  of  the  great  Fair. 


I  full  of  Just  the  right  teaching.   One  of  the  most 
popular  story  books  of  this  generation. 


JUST tSSUED. 

U2.PAGE  CATALOGUE 

An  Alphabetical  and  Classified  List  of 

BOOKS  OIX  CHEMISTRY,  CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGY  AND  PHYSICS. 

Arranged  by  Subjects  and  Authors. 
SENT  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATION, 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  CO.,  Publishers, 

23  Mifftay  and  27  Varren  Streets., NEV  YORK. 


FLY'S 
FOOT 

aoe  ef  the  (htiaHn^l 
cue  uriih  tbtt 


A  First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 

And,Outfit  for  Work  for 

$16.22 


i:^h. 


_  „ --  Ai^ 


,  ItofBlftes  180  dlamcicn  (32.400  timet).  ^ 


Just  the  Thing  lor  Winter  Evenings 
as  well  as  SuQimer  Afternoons 

An  inexhausuble  mine  of  amuiemeni  .and 
information  for  young  and  old.  Easy  to  use. 
Perfect  optical  'results.  "  One  may  use  the 
microscope  a  lifetisie  and  never  look  ai  tho 
same  thing  twice." 

Out/it  consists  of  mfcroscope  as  shown, 
twelve  prepared  objects,  such  as  fly's  wing, 
foot  of  insect,  etc..  book  describing  and  illus* 
iraiing  xjooo  common  microscopic  objects. 
class  slides,  and  covers  for  mountmc  objects 
forceps,  etc 

Sllcr«Mapw.  as  prioca.  up  to  S300.00 
QAUSCn  «  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

Rochester.  N.  v.. ^ 
NBW  YORK  cmr  cmcAOO 


SUPPLIES. 


If  you  will  write  out  a  list  of  school  sup- 
plies you  may  require  and  send  to  us,  never 
mind  how  large  or  small  the  order  may  be, 
we  will  send  by  return  mail  our  rock  bottom 
prices,  which  will  convince  you  of  our  sys- 
tem of  doing  business.  We  have  made  it  a 
study  for  the  past  thirty-five  years  how  to 
cater  to  the  interest  of  buyers.  We  have 
supplied  the  Boaids  of  Education  of  New 
York  City  and  Philadelphia  for  twenty-nine 
years  and  most  all  the  leading  Boards  of 
Education  in  the  large  cities,  together  with 
the  private  schools,  colleges,  institutions, 
and  academies.  If  you  are  interested,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  serve  you.  Remember 
we  are  headquarters  and  manufacturers. 


N.T.SIUGiTE600KSLiTEC0., 

Corner  Vesey  and  Church  Sts.* 
NBW  YORK. 


New  York  University 

SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY 

Henry  M.  KacCracken.  LL.]>.,  Chancellor. 


A  graduate  school  of  educational  science. 
Courses  arc  offered  in  History  of  Educa- 
tion, Physiological  and  Experimental  Psy- 
chology, Analytical  Psychology,  History 
of  Philosophy,  Elements  of  Pedagogy. 
Physiological  Pedagogics,  Comparative 
Study  of  National  School  Systems, 
iCsthetics  in  Relation  to  Education, 
Genetic  Psychology,  Institutes  of  Peda- 
gogy, Ethics,  School  Equipment  and  Or- 
ganization, and  Sociology  in  Relation  to 
Education.  These  courses  are  closely 
correlated,  and  furnish  thorough  profes- 
sional equipment  for  teachers  wishing  to 
fit  themselves  to  become  superintendents, 
principals,  supervisors,  and  professors  in 
Normal  Schools  and  the  pedagogical  De- 
partments of  Colleges. 

Scholarship  advantages.  Eleventh  year 
begins  Sept.  26.  For  catalogue  and  in- 
formation address  the  Dean, 

EDWARD  R.  SHAW.  Ph.DM 

Univeratty  BuUdIng,  Washington  Square, 

NtW    YORK  CITY 
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**Keep  to  Your  Place  and 
Your  Place  ^itt  Keep  Yoa*  ^ '  ^ 

WHkottt  good  health  <o)e  carmoi  keep 
situaiions  nor  enjoy  life.  Most  troubles 
originaie  in  impure  blood.  Hood's  Sarsa- 
pariUa  makes  the  blood  rich  and  pure, 
and  thus  promotes  good  health,^  <whsch  wH 
help  you  "keep  your  place*'' 


^l&cdiSc 


Never  Disappoints 


Systematic  Collections 

Minerals,  Rocks*         Invertebrate- Animals 

The  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  COLLECTIONS 
imt  np  in  strong  clotfa-ooyered  cases,  and  accom- 
panied with  model  text-book-  are  easily,  in  every 
respect,  the  best  and  cheapest  low-priced  collec- 
tions in  the  market. 

Commissioner  Harris  writes:  **  Every  school  in 
the  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  should  have 
these  collections." 

Relief  rieps.  Lantern  5lldes.  Charts,  etc.  De- 
scriptive circnlars  free. 

EDWIN  E.  HOWELL, 
612  17th  Stbeet,  N.  W.,         Washiwotom,  D.  C 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  fr  neyentk  8t«,  Hew  Torli. 
(Opposite  Grace  Church.) 

Conducted  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 

Bates. 
Centrally  Located  and  most  convenient  to 

Amusement  and  Business  Districts. 
Of  easy  access  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

Broadway  Cars  d&ect,  or  by  transfer. 

WM.  TATLOR  h  SOU,      .     -    Proprietors. 


S  The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL  s 

S  Foarfh  Ave.,  41st  and  4Sd  SU.  S 


B  Booms,  $1  .GO  per  day  and  Upwards,  s 


CONTINENTAL  J^  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA. 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms.    Three  New  Elevators. 


Room,  with  Board $2.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board.  .  .$1.00  and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $a.oo  and  itp. 


Steam  Heat  Included. 


L.  U.  MALTBY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN  QUOTATIONS. 

Subjects  classified  and  alphabetically  arranged. 
Compiled  by  BMMA  M.  RAWLINS. 

The  clear  type  and  convenient  size  of  this  hand- 
book si^ecially  adapts  it  as  a  book  of  reference 
for  nse  in  schools.    Price,  $  1 .00. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Rawlins,  148  St.  Ann's  Ave..  N.Y.  City. 

For  sale  at  E.  L.  Kellooo  &  Co.,  and  G  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. ^ 

Home  Study> 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

offers  over  225  elementary  and  college  courses  by 
oorrANpundeiice  in  28  of  its  Depiurtments,  in- 
cluding Pedagogy,  History,  the  Languages, 
English,  Mathematics,  Physiography,  Zoology, 
Physiology,  Botany,  etc.  Instruction  is  personal. 
University  credit  is  granted  for  college  courses 
SQCcessfuily  completed  Work  may  begin  at  any 
time.  For  circular  address 
THE  UNIVEBSITY  OF  CHICAGO  (Div  O  ) 

Chicago,  III. 


Graphite  for  AutomoWet. 

Graphite,  which  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  mechanical  arts  of  the  iinnldy  is 
found  very  useful  i^  reducing  friction  in 
automobiles.  A  very  finely  powdered  gra- 
phite, when  introduced  into  the  cylinders 
of  either  steam  or  gas  automobiles,  very 
largely  assists  the  oil  which  is  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  lubrication. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  all  engineers 
that  no  vegetable  or  animal  oil  should  be 
used  for  the  lubrication  of  engine  cylin 
ders.  Mineral  oil,  only,  should  be  used, 
but  even  the  best  mineral  oil  in  the  cylin- 
ders of  gas  engines  chars  under  very  high 
heat,  due  to  the  combustion  of  gases.  The 
heat  in  a  gas  engine  cylinder  is  said  to  be 
from  1200  to  2000  degrees  F.,  and  graphite 
only  is  able  to  bear  this  extreme  heat. 

Special  graphite  lubricants  are  prepared 
for  the  gears  of  both  electric,  steam,  and 
gas  motors.  For  the  driving  chains  on 
steam  or  gas  automobiles,  graphite  in  some 
form  should  always  be  used,  as  it  saves 
power  and  at  the  same  time  so  thoroly 
lubricates  the  links  that  it  will  prevent  the 
chains  from  breaking.  Those  interested 
in  the  subject  of  graphite  lubrication 
should  write  to  the  Josepn  Dixon  Crucible 
Company,. Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  who  are  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  of  graphite. 

Travel  to  Southern  States  and  Republics. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  the  great  artery 
of  travel  in  the  South,  operating  from  New 
York  four  magnificent  trains  daily,  giving 
the  most  perfect  dining  and  sleeping  car 
service  to  all  the  prominent  cities  of  the 
South  and  Southwest,  Florida,  Mexico  and 
the  Pacific  Coast,  with  steamship  connec- 
tion at  Tampa  for  Cuba  and  New  Orleans, 
for  South  American  ports,  Port  Limon, 
Costa  Rica  Republic,  Colombia,  Bluefields, 
Nicaragua,  and  ports  of  Guatemala,  and  on 
British  and  Spanish  Honduras  Coast.  To 
meet  the  demand  and  to  further  conven- 
ience the  public  the  company  has  in  New 
York  city  two  offices,  in  addition  to  the  of- 
fices of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The 
downtown  ticket  office  is  271  Broadway, 
and  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agency  is 
1 185  Broadway,  corner  28th  street.  Alex. 
S.  Tbweatt,  Eastern  Passenger  Agent. 
At  either  of  the  above  offices  full  iniorma- 
tion  can  be  had  regarding  routes,  rates, 
and  sleeping  car  accommodations,  and 
literature  on  the  resorts  of  the  South  can 
be  had  upon  application. 

Florida  and  the  South. 

The  Southern  railway,  with  its  perfect 
service,  is  now  handling  a  very  large  busi- 
ness for  parties  destined  South  and  South- 
west. The  System  operates  thru  Sleeping 
Car  service  from  New  York  to  Atlanta, 
Montgomery,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Chat- 
tanooga, Birmingham,  Meridian,  Memphis, 
Nashville,  Columbia,  Augusta,  Savannah, 
Jacksonville  and  Tampa;  also  Pullman 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  to  San 
Francisco.  Dining  Car  service  on  all  thru 
trains.  For  information  regarding  the 
South  and  its  resorts,  call  at  office,  271  or 
1185  Broadway,  New  York,  where  all  in- 
formation will  be  furnished  ;  or  call  on  or 
address  Alex.  S.  -Thweatt,  Eastern  Pas- 
senger Agent,  1 185  Broadway,  New  York. 

Ten  Greatest  American  Railroads. 

A  table  showing  the  mileage  controlled 
by  the  principal  railroad  companies  of  this 
country  on  July,  1900,  has  been  compiled 
by  the  Railwav  Age.  The  ten  largest  sys- 
tems are  as  follows : 

New  York  Central  .        .        10,430 

Pennsylvania  .        .        .  10,329 

Canadian  Pacific         .  10,018 

Southern  Pacific  -   .        .        .  9,362 

Chicago  and  Northwestern        .  8,463 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  8,001 
Southern  Railway        .        .        .  7,887 

Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Sante  Fe  7,880 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  6,437 
Union  Pacific  .        .        .  5»S§4 

— From  the  N'ew  York  Snn. 


The  Mtfsic  of  Our  Chtsfclies 

t>e  greatly  improved  if  more  or* 

ganists  and  singers  knew  of  our  methods. 

We  will  send  to  any  one  interested 

our  handsome  illustrated  pamphlet  and 

ail  particulars  that  may  be  desired. 

QEOBOE  W.  ^^^      Address  all  coires 

CHADWlCk.         ^    ^^     poDdcnccto 

FRANKW.BAtE 


THE   nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMFY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,     -    President. 


•*The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies/' 


Assets, 


Insurance  and  Annuities 
in  Fofce* 


-    $301,844.537  52 


1,052,665.211  00 


The  Mntnal  Life  InBnrance  Company  iasnes 
eyery  form  of  policy  at  the  lowest  rates  00m- 
mensnrate  with  safety. 


K  Skio  of  Beauty  i«  a  Joy  Forever. 


BEAUTIHER, 


Dr.  T.  FBLIX  GOURAUD'S 

Oriental  Creain,'""*^^ 

BemoYesTan,  Pimples,  Freckles,  Moth-Pat^es, 
-**r.^  .^^^m^  BashandSldn 

^S£»  .^^B&.  diseases,  and 

»*4  >^  ^^^B^V  ereryblemish 

4^0;         ^^^SiB  onbeaatyand 

'r-^g^  ^K&^,W  ^^ defies  deteo- 
dS'^^o  ^^m  ^Btion.  On  its 
^S-^-i  H^^  ^BTirtnesithas 
9^  ;^ H         sLy  l^r  )rtoo^  ^he  test 

a-S-c^^^^^t  2r    ofMyearstno 

other  has,  and 
is  so  harmless 
we  taste  it  to 
be  snre  it 
is  preperly 
made.  Accept 
■o  counter- 
feit of  similar 
%r '  1  iB^^^ijTT  o^^kT  name.  The 
w"  W^^^Hai^naiBBl  distinguished 
Dr.  L.  A  Snyre  naid  to  a  lady  of  the  tout-ton  <a 
pati«atjT  "  Ja  uoti  lQ4%a  litUI  tuw  them^  I  reoom- 
mend '  Ctottraurrs  Cream^  at  the  least  harmfyl  of 
aU  ths  SMn  preparaiionB.''  One  bottle  will  last 
SIX  months  wang  it  every  day.  QOURAUD'H 
^OUDRB  tfUBTlLe  reiBOvei  saperfluona  hair 
without  Injury  to  the  skin. 

YEKD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Pwrn'r, 
97  Great  Jones  Street,  New  Yora. 
For  sale  by  all  DrnffglBis  and  Fancy  Goods 
Dealers  thropghont  the  U.  8.  ,Oanadas  andTEnrope. 
Also  found  in  N.  Y.   Otty  at  B.  H.  Macy's, 
Wuiamaker's  and  other  Fancy  Goods  Dealers. 
Gtr  Beware  of  Base  imitationa  91,000  Reward  for 
urest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the  same. 


REPORT  CARDS 

We  have  several  popular  kinds  and  would  like  to 
send  yon  sam  pies.   We  recommend 

Kellogg's  Report  Cards, 

60  cts.  per  100. 

Combination  Report  aod  Promotion  BlanlL, 

80  cts.  per  100. 

We  also  have  £dward*s,  Enapp*s,  Sims',  Chicago, 
and  Colored  Beport  Cards.    Samples  on  request. 


E.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO., 

61  Eatt  Ninth  Street,         -        .        NEW  YORK. 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when 
communicatiDg  with  advertisers. 
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ENNElNB?rt^\fM° 


SaU-  '^Aflh, 


XPIUET 


KM  m 


•1^ 


pichiklV  hi:at, 

CIIAFIISC,   BDd     ^ 
KUKniRN.  and  fill 


I^JJtjn*  nrlffl  Ttiil  1  HamjAafret.  fi  nn  *  Hi  M  kk  w  ff  *  "fl  ■  N  i-w  ar  tt ,  ^ .  J< 


Relief  Maps. 

An  up-to-date  complete  set  of  models  of 
the  continents  and  ocean  bottoms,  also 
other  Relief  Maps,  Minerals,  Rocks,  Fos- 
sils, Lantern  Slides,  etc.  Send  for  descrip- 
tive circulars.  Edwin  E.  Howell,  612  i7ih 
htreet,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Gettysburg,  Luray, 


WashiBgtoii. 

Tia  Pennfyl- 


TIE  GREH  MERIGIN  TEl  CO. 

Agents  make 
25  Per  cent. 
Commission 

by  getting  orders  for  uur 

TEAS.  C0FFEE5, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES  and 
BAKING  POWDER 

SREOtAL  RRESBNTS 

or  checks.    Freight  paid, 
terms — free. 

THE  GREAT  AFIERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  289.    31  &  33  Vesey  Strttit,  New  York. 


Send  for  new 


*     ■V*-'i  ^  Wl  1 1  Teaching  French 

are  used  everywhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination. 

WILLIAil  R.  JENKINS. 

S51  ft  883  5IXTH  AVBNUB.    -    -    NBW  YORK 

Oonplete    cataloeue  on  aoollcatloa. 


I  UNIVEKSITT 
and  OOLLEOi: 
B£LUS. 

Forest  copper  and  tin  only.    Terms,  etc. ,  free. 
XoSHAHE  BBLL  FOTTHDBT,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCHOOL  BELLS 


^|D  ^^  Cl>  C    WGEKLiff  I  MEN  ind  WOMEN, 

ftiO  W  W^V    ViilEipiaMHL  ]  At  UoBLt  orTr.*     1l4g. 

JMT.KmiLh.Df  IticL.  mfldf  ^^lii  nt:Ht% 

}  a  hoont.    i  HTiift  Vt  k  Lliuuft,  r^i^rk^  tW  In 
L     Mm.  Hiwhoor,  f^'    befiirtea 

1  LET  US  START  YOU-Nci 
I  ■XLmrLonc«np<>ilKlH  OuFBCt-jttf: 
I  ipuilc  ovrj-  #  IT.OOO.OU  lm»l 
1  monlh  muppLylnH  tbeenonDDiii 
"  OuAket 


\s\h  /♦ 


tor  O ar  Proptu*! t i'o a,  N h (j^Fl an,  rto, ,  F R  EE «    Ad dttn, 
IVorld  Mf^.  (  O^    4^  World  H'lil'r.  4 1  n ^'1  n n ul  1,  O. 

Wt  m^'i'i  mrnd  above  ^rm  cr^   +  ^    .  -  J'  U  ^  '  ^  ■■.  ^r^ 


lisned  monthly  dor- 
inff  the  school  year. 
For  Grade  Teachers 
_  ..  and  Supervisors  who 

are  interested  in  following  the  nrogress  of  mnsic 
teachmg  in  schools  under  new  educational  ideals, 
as  discussed  in  the  editorial  columns;  and  for 
Grade  Teachers  and  Supervisors  who  are  looking 
for  app'oarinte  and  s^'MoriaW*  music  from  the 
best  tmwreeK  (for  either  rote  or  note  sinfiring).  as 
found  in  the  musical  contents  and  in  the  Re- 
prints "  of  the  songs.  .„       ^    .  „ 

Suvrintenaenfs  and  Principoii''  will  matenaUy 
advance  the  music  work  in  their  schools,  by  ar- 
ranging for  one  or  more  annual  subscriptions  for 
each  building.  •  i. on  per  year :  I5c.  percopv. 
£dited  byHELKN  Place, Supervisor  of  Music, 
Indianapolis.  Published  by  SCHOOL.  mUMIC 
COMPANX,  128  N.  K^nn  St.,  IndlaoapolU 


Personally-Condaoted    Tour 
vanta  Railroad. 

Over  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  thru 
the  picturesque  Blue  Mountains,  via  Ha- 
gerstown  and  Antietam,  and  down  the 
beautiful  anil  historic  Shenandoah  Valley 
to  the  unique  Caverns  of  Luray ;  thence 
across  the  rolling  hills  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia to  Washington,  is  the  route  of  this 
tour— a  section  of  the  country  intensely  in- 
teresting from  both  a  historic  and  a  scenic 
standpoint. 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  7.55  A.  M., 
and  Philadelphia  12.20  P.  M.,  Saturday, 
September  15,  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
company's  tourist  agents,  and  will  cover  a 
period  of  five  days.  An  experienced  chap- 
eron, whose  especial  charge  wijl  be  unes- 
corted ladies,  will  accompany  the  trip  thru- 
out.  Round-trip  tickets,  covering  trans- 
portation, carriage  drives,  and  hotel  ac- 
commodations, will  be  sold  at  the  extremely 
low  rate  of  $25  from  New  York,  $24  from 
Trenton,  ^22  from  Philadelphia,  and  pro- 
portionate rates  ifrom  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents,  Tourist  Agent,  1196 
Broadway,  New  York;  789  Broad  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad 
Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 

New  Sleeping  Car  Line  between  Chicago 
and  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 
announces  the  establishment  of  a  thru 
sleeping  car  line  between  Chicago  and 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  via  its  new  line  from 
Belle  Plaine.  Thru  sleeper  leaves  Chica- 
go 5:30  P.  M.  daily,  arrives  Mason  City 
7:00  A.  M.  Leaves  Mason  City  8.00 
P.  M.,  arrives  Chicago  7:42  A.  M.  dailv. 
Train  leaving  Chicago  10:30  P.  M.  daily 
will  have  thru  connections  lor  Mason  City 
daily  except  Saturday.  Thru  tickets  can 
be  obtained  of  all  principal  agents. 

$31.50  Round  Trip  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Pueblo, 

From  Chicago  via  Chicago,  Union  Pa- 
cific and  North-western  Line,  August  21. 
September  4  and  18,  good  returning  until 
October  31.  Also  very  low  rates  on  the 
same  dates  to  Glenwood  Springs,  Ogdcn, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Hot  Springs,  Deadwood 
and  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  Casper,. Wyo. 
Quickest  time.  Best  service.  All  agents 
sell  tickets  via  Chicago  &  North- Western 
Railway.  For  full  particulars,  address  H. 
A.  Gross,  461  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Best  and  Health  to  Mother  and  Child. 

■PMrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has 
been  used  for  Over  Fifty  Years  by  Mil- 
lions OF  Mothers  for  their  Children 
WHILE  Teething,  with  Perfect  Success. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums, 
ALLAYS  all  Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  Sold  by 
DruKjrists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be 
sure   and   ask  '*Mrs,  Winslow's   Soothing 


Saves  Time  and  Labor. 

BURLESON'S  CLASS  REGISTER  AKD 
GRADING  TABLE  will  save  you  much 
drudgery  and  many  hours  of  time.  It  is  in 
the  first  place  a  class  book  for  recording 
recitations.  To  this  is  attached  an  ingen- 
ious table  of  numbers  so  arranged  that  with 
a  simple  plan  of  marking,  perfectly  adapted 
to  any  school,  the  teacher  can  average  at 
the  end  of  each  month  the  marks  of  a  class 
of  forty  pupils  in  a  very  few  minutes.  This 
book  will  save  you  nine-tenths  of  the  time 
you  spend  in  marking  ot  pupil's  record. 
Sample  page  on  request .    Price,  35  cents. 

rirlKELL0GG>:C0,;j6!  E.  9th  St.,  N.Y. 


Syrup,"  and  take  no  other  kind, 
five  cents  a  bottle. 


Twenty- 


Songs 


FOB 

KIHDERGAR- 
TEM,  Scbool, 
and  Home 


FOF^  CHIL7>'RBff 


Action  Song  from  Over  the  Sea  $.30 
Character  and  Action  Song  .50 

Children's  Song  Serial  .15 

Dozen  and  Two  Kindergarten  Songs  .35 
Exercise  Song  Book  .20 

Golden  Boat  (Action  Songs)  .50 

Kindergarten  Plays  .30 

Kindergarten  Chimes  1.00 

Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers  .25 
Motion  Songs  .25 

Posies  from  a  Child's  Garden  of  V's  1.00 
Rounds,  Carols  and  Songs  1.00 

SoDg  Echoes  from  Child-Land  2.00 
Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones  2.00 
Songs  for  K'garten  and  Prim.  Sch.  .30 
Songs  of  the  Nature  .60 

Songs  of  Sunshine  .75 

Stories  in  Song  .75 

For  contents  and  description  of  each  book, 
send  for  Oescilptlve  circular  11,  mailed  free. 


MUSIC  RE.VIE.W 
38  Cts.  a  Year 
A  piano  solo  and  song  reproduced  in  each 
number.  New  music  and  musical  literature 
reviewed.  Special  articles  by  well-known 
writers  Portmts  and  biosraphical  uetches 
of  musicians.  Every  student  of  music  needs 
this  little  magazine.  Send  9-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  iiremium  list. 
Ord^m  SoUciUii  for  aXL  MvMical  PuhUoatiom 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

MUSIC  PURI.ISHKBS 

OiiZvxB  DiTsow  Compaut        -     ^  Bobtoh 
Chas.  H.  DrreoH  &  Gompakt    -    New  Yobk 

J.  E.  DIT8ON  &  COMPAHT     -     PHILAJ>ELPHIA 


Pears' 


Do   you  know  the  most 
luxurious  bath  in  the  world  ? 


Have 


you 


used   Pears' 


Soap* 


BLACKBOARD    STENCILS 

are  the  cheapest,  handiest,  most  satisfac- 
tory means  of  iUustration  in  school.  Our 
list  comprises  over  600  subjects.  Send  10 
cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  two 
samples  for  trial— a  map  of  North  America 
and  a  drawing  or  language  lessen— to- 
gether with  catalog  containing  complete 
list. 
E  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  E.  9th  St..  N.  Y. 


**I^m5y  be  hnje  whcib some  men  s&y. 
I^me.unbe^ragJj|twhe.^e:m      s^r 

endorses^ 

Ih  is  Oi  solid  ceJ\e  oj 


#co»vni«MV« 


Sa^polio.—  "t 

icourin^  so&p— 
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If  you  Ueac/>  -the 


COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES 


\ 


You  should  investigate  the  merits  of  this  list .  Each  of  the  following  books 
has  a  wide  sale  to  the  best  high  schools  of  the  country,  and  no  better  results 
can  be  obtained  from  any  books.  Correct  in  methods— accurate  in  results— they 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  teacher  and  inspire  the  pupil. 

BooMCcenintf  (Theory  Method).  Four  books  adapted  to  public  schools  of 
uuvAivv«|Mii|(«    all  grades  from  the  grammar  school  up.    Some  for  single 

entry,  some  for  double. 
RnnlCkA^nintf     (Practical  Method).    A  lire  practical  work,  written    with 
iJUUiVAVw|»ii](*    special  reference  to  high  school  needs.  A  new  work,  strictly 

up  to  date.    Entries  made  from  vouchers. 

ftl5tnC^S  Arithmetic  ?^®  ^5^^  commercial  Arithmetic  that  follows  the 
miiTiii-mnT   «*■  •«Mmu«fM«f*    inductive  plan  and  presents  the  subject  as  it  is 

presentea  in  the  office.    A  good  list  of  problems. 
IV^mm^i^ixl   f  Ji^    This  is  now  the  most  widely  sold  book  of  its  kind  on 
VUliulK»Ariai  l^w.   the  market.  Filled  with  practical  cases  or  illustrations. 

Adapted  to  any  state.    An  easy  boek  to  teach  and  in  which  to  interest 

pupils. 

ShArthlind.  '^'^^  modem  up-to-date  beoks,  one  presenting  the  Pitman 
kMivAUMui^t*   gysten,  and  one  the  Munson.    Botk  books  represent  the  latest 

methods  in  teaching  the  subject. 

We  also  have  text-books  on  other  commercial  branches  such  as  Typewriting, 
Spelling,  Writing,  and  Parlimentary  Law.  At  this  season  of  the  year  many 
teachers  and  school  officers  are  seeking  the  most  suitable  books  on  these  sub- 
jects with  a  view  to  their  adoption  for  next  year*s  work.  We  solicit  the  corre- 
spondence of  all  such,  and  a  catalogue  and  full  information  will  be  sent  to  all 
mentioning  name  of  school  with  which  connected.    Address 

POWERS  <£ 

7  Monroe  Strad.  CHICAGO. 


8 


LYONS. 

1133  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


OOOKKEEPING,  Commercial  Law,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Commercial  | 

^^    Arithmetic,  Lessons  in  English,  Spelling,  Letter  Writing,  Graded  Les-  Z 

sons  in  Letter  Writing,  and  a  Pocket  Dictionary — the  most  practical  and  popu.  A 

lar  publications  yet  issued  on  these  subjects.    fVrif*  for  illustrated  catalogue,  * 
mailed  free. 

Ok  practical  €ext  Book  Compan]^ 

I  4S2  Superior  Street  Clcv^nd,  OMo 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 

MUTUAL 

UFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

OF  SPRINGFTELD,  MASS. 

Incorpontted  )85K 


gTRICT  mtituality 
observed  in  distribu- 
tion of  sttjpltis*  Each 
policy-holder^  under  all 
circumstances^  receives 
the  amount  to  which  he 
is  justly  entitled«^«^  J»«^ 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR 

EXPLAINING 
CONTRACT 


i%  Pretnitr 
typewriter 


jr*™*^^^^~™1|  will  do  better  work  for  a  longer  time,  with 
^  Jl  SlBltl)  1^^  exertion,  than  any  other  writing  jl  jl 
^^  "    machine.    Thousands  of  satisfied  users  pro- 

nounce it.... 
Perfectly  Simple  and 
Simply  Perfect. 
Let  it  lighten  your  business  burden. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOaUC  FREE. 

The  Smikii  P^emkr  ii  apcdally  adapted  to  tiie  ^Toodi 
System^  of  Typewriting. 

Cbe  Sttttft  Prenier  typ^writa*  Va, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


AN  AID  TO 

TEACHING 
PHONICS... 

Pollard's  Manual  of  Synthetic  Reading 
and  Spelling  is  not  only  the  teacher's  hand- 
book of  the  Synthetic  Method,  giving  de- 
tailed information  as  to  what  the  method  is 
and  how  to  use  it,  bat  is  recognized  by  edu- 
cators generally  as  being  an  authoritative 
work  on  phonics.  The  simplest  langn^ge 
has  been  chosen  and  all  technicalities  have 
been  avoided.  The  terms  used  are  such  as 
the  youngest  pupils  can  comprehend.  It 
contains  the  stories  through  which  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  are  taught,  and  explains 
the  principles  applying  to  the  diacritical 
marking  of  words.  The  suggestions  for 
breathing  exercises,  facial  gymnastics,  and 
the   correcting  of   weak,  husky,  or    badly 

g laced  voices,  will  be  studied  with  interest 
y  those  who  have  labored  hard  and  faith- 
fully to  get  clear,  ringing,  resonant  sounds 
from  their  pupils.  The  $anual  is  a  book  of 
reference,  and  is  invaluable  not  only  to 
teachers  of  the  Synthetic  Method,  but  to 
teacliers  of  Word  and  Sentence  Methods  as 
well,  who  recognize  the  value  of  phonic 
teaching  and  its  practical  application  in 
primary  work.  The  Manual  is  a  handsome 
volume  of  245  pages,  printed  on  extra  cream 
paper  and  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $1, 

WESTERN  PUBLISHINO  HOUSE, 

38$  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


SPILDING'S  ITHIETIG  UIMIT 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 
No. 

5  Indian  Clubs  and  Dumb  Bells.        [Oampbell 

6  Hew  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis.   By  Champion 
29  Exerdses  with  Pulley  Weights.    H.  8.  Ander- 
son. 

79  Phyneal  Training  Simplified.  No  Apparatus. 

88  How  to  Train  Properly. 

84  The  Care  of  the  Body.  ^ 

91  Warman's  Ibdian  Club  Exercises. 
101  Official  Croquet  Guide. 
109  Ground  Tombling.  „ 

104  The  Grading  of  G&mnastic  Bxeroisee, 
106  Boles  for  Basket  BaU  for  Women. 

Price,  10  ctg  per  copy,  postpaid 

A.  Q.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NKW  TOBK.     OHIOAOO.      DEMTBB. 


E  ii  F  JLBa.R-b 


LEAD  PENCILS. 
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ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 


An  Outline  of  Physiography,  by  Jacques  W.  Redway,  F.R.G  S.  i2mo,  380  pages.  Elaborately  illus- 
trated with  many  colored  maps  and  plates.     $1.25,  7iet, 

The  author  is  probably  the  best-known  authority  upon  this  subject  in  this  country  to-day.  As  the  author  of  the.  *'  New 
Natural  School  Geographies  *'  he  is  recognized  not  only  as  an  authority,  but  for  his  ability  in  presenting  the  subject  to  young 
students.  The  book  is  designed  for  use  in  high  Schools,  and  promises  to  displace  from  use  the  present  text-books  in  the 
subject.  The  fhtimate  relations  between  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  are  made  prominent,  while  special  attention  is 
given  to  phenmnena  which  may  readily  be  observed  and  practically  studied. 

THE  HOWELLS  STORY  BOOK 

A  Collection  of  Stories  for  Young  Children,  by  William  Dean  Hovvells,  selected  and  edited  by 
Mary  E.  Burt,  and  Illustrated  by  Mildred  Howells  for  the  12th  volume  in  the  **  Scribncr  Series  of 
School  Reading.''     i2mo,  60  cents,  net. 

Following  the  general  idea  of  making  the  ''Scribner^Series  of  School  Reading  "  the  mean^  of  bringing  the  finest  speci- 
flMAS  of  oar  own  American  literature  into  the  schools,  the  publishers  have  arranged  for  this  book.  The  Christmas  Stones 
of  Mr^  Howells,  and  many  others  in  his  inimitable,  natural  vein,  are  a  fountain  from  which  children  derive  the  truest  an4 
keenest  delight.  Miss  Burt  has  cooperated  with  Mr.  Howells  in  having  the  stories  appear  in  their  most  attractive  light  to 
the  children,  and  the  illnstrations  add  much  to  the  fascination  they  will  have. 

HERAKLES;  THE  HERO  OF  THEBES 

And  Other  Heroes  of  the  Myth.  Adapted  from  the  Second  Book  of  the  Primary  School  of  Athens, 
Greece.  By  Mary  E.  Burt  and  ZenaidE  Ragozin.  iith  volume  in  the  **  Scribner  Series  of 
School  Reading."     i2mo,  60  cents,  nef. 

While  traveling  in  Greece,  Miss  Burt  found  the  children  of  the  Primary  Schools  reading  these  stories  in  the  lower  grades, 
the  book  being  one  used  next  above  the  primer.  The  interest  w/is  enthusiastic,  and  she  brought  home  a  copy  of  the  boek 
which  she  has  now  arranged  as  a  second  reading-book  for  our  own  schools.  The  rapidity  of  action  in  the  stories  of  Herakles, 
Jason,  and  the  other  Heroes  of  the  Myth,  the  prowess  and  courage  and  untiring  endurance  of  the  men,  render  the  characters 
worthy  subjects  of  thought  to  young  minds  and  have  secured  the  stories  a  permanent  place  in  educational  literature. 


The  publishers  will  he  pleased  to  give  further  information  about  these  new  books  upon  request 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,     -     -    New  York  and  Chicago. 


Uhe  InducftHJe  Set  of 

COMMERCIAL  AND 

INDDSTRIAL  BOOKKEEPING 

/^    FOR  DISTRICT,  GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

0  Supplies  6  to  9  months'  work.  Used  in  State  Normal  Schools 
8  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  other  states.  Recog- 
&     nized  everywhere  as  unequaled  in  method  and  practicability. 

^ji- Cost— very  low. 

5.« 


We  aUo  publUh  the  Famotu 

BUDGET  SYSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING 
SADLER'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS 
RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW 
ENGLISH  CORRESPONDENCE 
BUJUNGS  SYNTHETIC  SHORTHAND 
SWIFT  AND  RELIABLE  SHORTHAND 
WRTTING  LESSONS  that  teach— 

and  a  complete  line  of  blanks  and  stationery. 
Write  for  name  of  our  depository  in  your  nearest  large  city. 


Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  sent  to  teachers  and  School  Officers  only. 


S  %jCorr€spQnden£e  solicited. 

^SADLER-ROWE  CO.,  >  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  Famous 


Columbia 


America's  Favorite 
School  Desk 

Used  by  all  the  principal  schools  in  the  land — 
endorsed  by  all  the  leading  educators  and  boards 
of  education.  Made  of  selected  oak  and  the  best 
quality  of  iron  obtainable.  Simple  in  construc- 
tion, designed  to  please,  made  for  comfort  and 
durability.  The  Columbia  is  the  most  advanced 
and  perfect  school  desk  before  the  public.  We 
will  be  ghd  to  send  full  descriptive  printed  matter 
on  application.  If  you  contemplate  the  purchase  ' 
of  school  furniture  and  desire  complete  satisfaction 

Buy  the  Columbia 

MADB  AT 


PIQUA  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS 


Wswet^^'S  ^%M?e:^*i^"  ^-^jwk.*!^^  *%.>''!^%g^^tf5iS*> 


Office:  109  Fifth  Avenue,  NBW  YORK 
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SOMETHING  NEW  FOR  SCHOOLS 


Ready  This  Month 


NEW  EDUCATION  READERS— 

FOUR  BOOKS. 

By  Supt.  A,  J.  Demarest,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  Supt.  W. 
M.  Van  Sickle,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

This  system  of  reading  is  distinctly  pre-eminent  because — 

It  is  based  on  the  ideas  of  the 
New  Education. 

It  is  a  natural  presentation  of 
the  subject. 

It  embodies  the  best  features  of 
the  phonic,  the  synthetic, 
the  word,  and  the  sentence 
methods. 

It  is  the  most  rapid  and  interesting  system  of  reading  ever 
produced. 

It  provides  generous  reviews  and  is  well  graded. 


The  most  perfect 

series  of 

Phonetic  Readers 

yet  devised. 


BARNE^S'S    NATURAL    SLANT 
PENMANSHIP 

BA9£D  ON  THE  BELIEF  THAT  NEITHER  AN  EXTREME 
SLANT  NOB.  THE,  VERTICAL  STYLE  IS  NATURAL. 

"g^XPERIMENTS  with  thousands  of  children  reveal  one 
general  prevailing  slant  in  their  natural  writing. 
The  writing  of  hundreds  of 
adults,  selected  because  of  its 
legibility  and  ease  of  execution, 
shows  the  same  slant. 

The  angle  adopted  in  these 
copy  books  is  this  natural  slant. 

It  has  the  round  open  styleof 

the  best  vertical  forms,  with  no     

extremes  or  eccentricities.  — ^— — — 

It  is  the  most  rapid  method  of  writing  yet  devised. 

Every  copy  is  sensible  and  significant. 


A  Radical 

Departure  from 

Present  Systems 

of  Writing. 


PrineipaU  and  teachers  are  invited  to  consider  these  hooks  before  making 
a  choice  for  the  coming  year.    Further  information  on  request  '.'  '/  '/ 

AME.RICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND.  OKE. 
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IliPORTAINT  NEW  TEAT=B00K5 

An  English  Grammar 


Fob  the  Ubx  of  Sohoolb.   By  JiKXB  M.  Hilne,  Ph.D. 
athe-    •'^-   '     * •      — 


_. , ISmo,  584  pp. 

Half  Leather.  Introdnotory  price,  76  cents. 
Tliis  text-book  oombinei  originality  and  freshness  of  thonxbt  with  the 
logical  deTelopment  of  an  admirable  iiystem.  The  practical  rather  than 
the  theoretical  side  is  emphasiaed,  the  mind  being  developed  by  proc- 
Mses  of  reasoning  rather  than  crowded  with  fixed  formnlas.  No  less 
than  1000  illnstratiye  sentences  are  giyen,  from  authors  of  eminence, 
thos  slimolating  a  loye  of  good  literature. 

The  Silver  Series  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can Classics.     New  Issues. 

Ballads  of  American  Bravery  I  Pope's  «  Essay  on  BCan,"  and 
Edited  by  Clikton  Soollabd;  '  v*"l*X  ^^  Critioi«m."  Edited 
with  notes.  887 pages.  Cloth!;  hy  J- B-Sbabury.  Intro,  price, 
Intro,  price,  50  cents.  j     OIo. ,  80  cts. ;  paper,  80  cts. 

A  delightful  collection  of  stirring  Arnold's  ''Sohrab  and  Rustum' 
•ems    showing   American   valor         ^  a*i-^_  <» -buxx^.^  *.. 


Kems    showing   American   valor 
th  in  peace  and  war.     It  rep. 
resents  47  popular  authors. 


an<1  Other  Poems.    Edited  by 
J.  B.  SxABXTBT.    (yearly  rtady.) 


RusWn'i  "Sesame  and LUies"  '^SJ^.y^^f  *  ".f^?°«5^<>*,  ^^ 

Elaine/J^  and  "The  Fasslnf  of 


Edited   by    AaKse    8.    Oook. 
{Starlit  read)!.) 


Arthur  "  Edited  by  J.  £.  Thomas, 
B.A    {Nearly  readi .) 


The  New  Complete  Arithmetic 

By  Datid  M.  Skmscnio,  M.8.,  and  Robert  F.  Avdersom,  A.M.,  In- 
structors in  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
18mo,  Half  Leather,  Introductory  price,  90  cents. 
A  thorough  and  eminently  practical  treatise  for  High  and  Normal 
Schools,  Academies,  etc.    Special  attention  is  giyen  to  business  papers, 
with  presentations  of  business  forms.    I'he  treatment  of  mensuration 
lays  the  foundation  for  algebra  and  geometry.    The  examples  are  numer- 
ous and  practical,  and  there  are  many  yaluaole  tables. 

An  Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry 

By  J.  B.  Ekxlxy,  A.M.,  Science  Master  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Garden 
City.    18mo,804pp.    FuUy  illustrated.    Cloth,    (/omc  ready.) 
Every  tecushe)*  who  aims  at  thorough  and  rigorous  work  in  chemistry 
will  appreciate  this  work,  which  treats  the  sul^ect  from  the  experimen- 
tal standpoint. 

Deutsches  Lese-  und  Sprachbuch:  Hrste 

STUFE.  BjyfjuasM  MuIjLSR,  late  Principal  of  the  Fifteenth  Dis- 
trict School,Cincinnati,  Ohio.  HluB.  Square  12mo.  184  pp  (Jus;  teodv-) 
This  First  Header  is  for  grammar  school  pupils  who  are  beginning  to 

study  German-,  and  introdaces  them  to  the  language  in  a  natural,  logical 

way. 

Deutsches  Lese-  und  Sprachbuch :  Zweite 

STUFE.   By  WIX.HEUC  MuLLKR.    HIus.    Square  ISmo.    leo  pages. 
The  selections  chosen  for  the  Second  Reader  are  from  German  folklore, 
and  the  stories  and  poems  used  represent  the  best  juvenile  literature. 


BOSTON. 

H      I  'III         III 


Corresponderux  from  teachers,  school  superintendenis  and  committees  is  cordially  invited, 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,   Publishers, 


39-33  East  ipth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS 

Have  just  Gained  the 

GRAND   PRI7F    at  Paris. 


This  is  the  highest  prize  ever  awarded  to  a 
pen-maker,  and  no  other  pen-maker  has  it. 

Gillott  has   always  taKen  the  Highest  Prize. 


-TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Good  type— Well  Printed— Fine  Fkhper-Half- 
Leaiher  Binding— doth  Side»-Price  Reduced 
to  $100,  postpaid.   Send  for  Munple  pages. 


XJXERAZfc 

THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Oopyright  btrodnotlons— New  Type— 
Qood  Paper— Well  Bound— Convenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  60  cents  each. 


^'s^c^-^JSr  }  David  MbKay,  PnUbher,  f  022  Market  Su  PMa^IelpIiia. 


Bloomsburo,  Pa.,  Oct.  5, 1899. 
I  have  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  examined  Nichols's  Graded  Lessons 
in  Arithmetic.  The  plan  deviates  from  the  regulation  or  long  beaten  path. 
Good  pedagogical  sense  appears  upon  nearly  every  page.  The  presentation  of 
new  topics  by  means  of  illustrative  diagrams  and  other  devices,  the  reviews  of 
previously  taught  principles  given  in  connection  with  many  of  the  exercises 
*  *  *  *  cannot  fail  to  recommeod  the  books  to  intelligent  school  men  and 
teachers.  To  train  pupils  to  think  I  know  of  no  other  books  on  the  subject  of 
number  equal  to  those  of  the  Graded  Lesson  Series. 

Wm.  NoETLiNo,  Professor  Department  of  Pedagogy,  State  Normal  School,  Pa. 

Copies  of  Nichols's  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic — Books  11  to  Vlll— 
a  book  for  each  year — will  be  sent  for  examination  for  15  cents  each. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED, 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  COMPANY,      Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 


BSTABUSHBD  1BOK 

ElIiER  &  AriEIND, 

20501 1    Third  Ave., 
NEW  YORK. 

Everything  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratuS)  special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


For  School  Supplies 

in  the  line  of 

Jlrtisti  ana  Drawing  materials 

apply  to 
P.  LWEBER  &  CO.,  IlanTs. 

138  Chastaat  Street,  PHILADELPHIA .  PA . 


Saves  Time  and  Labor. 

BURLESON'S  CLASS  REGISTER  AND 
GRADING  TABLE  will  save  you  much 
drudgery  and  many  hours  of  time.  It  is  in 
the  nrst  place  a  class  book  for  recording 
recitations.  To  this  is  attached  an  ingen- 
ious table  of  numbers  so  arranged  that  with 
a  simple  plan  of  markiog,  perfectly  adapted 
to  any  school,  the  teacher  can  average  at 
the  end  of  each  month  the  marks  of  a  class 
of  forty  pupils  in  a  very  few  minutes.  This 
book  will  save  you  nine-tenths  of  the  time 
you  spend  in  marking  ot  pupil's  record. 
Sample  *••'*'•  on  reouest .    /ViVv,  JS  *'^»^-f- 

E.  L  KEUOGG  &  CO.,  61 E.  9th  St.,  N.Y. 


TATE'S^  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

Here  /x  tip/>af  Colonel  Parser  ^ajr^  q/*  the  booK  • 

nilHEN  I  was  a  young  teacher  with  some  aspirations  for  a  situation  in  Boston,  that 
^^^  distinguished  educator,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
■^*  schools,  told  me  that  there  was  a  Sciertce  of  Education  founded  upon  mental 
laws,  and  that  the  way  to  true  success  in  teaching  could  only  be  found  by  close  study 
of  that  science. 

I  took  his  excellent  advice,  obtained  a  list  of  the  best  works  on  pedagogics  and 
sent  to  England  for  them,  as  they  could  not  be  bought  in  this  country. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stood  Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education.  In 
re-reading  the  book  I  recognize  the  fact  that  it  has  given  me  more  substantial  aid  in 
teaching  than  an>r  other  English  work  I  have  ever  studied.  It  may  be  there  are  bet- 
ter books,  but  at  just  that  time  it  was  the  book  for  me. 

Its  author  was  a  firm,  undaunted  believer  in  the  new  education. 

Very  few  teachers  can  read  this  book  without  receiving  fresh  inspiration  for  the 
highest  work  ever  given  hy  the  Creator  of  the  human  soul  to  his  creatures — the  work 
of  guiding  the  child's  being  towards  a  realization  of  the  possibility  of  growth  into 
goodness  and  power. 

//  contains  jji  pages.    Price^  $1.50. 

This  great  book  will  be  published  complete  and  unchanged  as  the  DecembeTy  IQOO*  number 
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Evolution  and  Education. 

I.  Evolution  and  the  Child^ 

By  E.  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Theoretically  and  practically,  the  greatest  influence  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  evolution  hypothesis  has  been  in 
remodehng  our  educational  ideas  and  methods.  The  work 
has  gone  on  to  a  large  degree  almost  unconsciously  ;  be- 
cause, the  bearing  of  evolution  on  theology  was  so 
startling,  that  for  a  long  while  its  relation  to  education 
and  culture  was  overlooked.  But  it  was  this  very  fact, 
that  evolution  went  to  the  very  foundations  of  belief  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  man,  that  made  it  so  all  powerful  in 
aflfecting  the  training  and  making  of  men.  Mr.  Darwin 
said  little  about  this ;  but  just  at  the  close  of  his  treatise 
on  man  he  suggested  the  time  might  come  when  we 
should  consider  the  breeding  of  human  beings  as  import- 
ant as  the  breeding  of  animals.  Here  was  the  first  and 
all-controlling  conception  taught  from  evolution — namely 
that  man  is  not  created,  but  is  in  the  process  of  creation. 
The  school,  like  the  family,  is  to  co-operate  with  God, 
The  teacher^s  work  by  this  theory  was  immensely  magni- 
fied. No  oflSce  could  be  greater.  To  him  was  assigned 
not  the  mere  duty  of  doling  out  facts,  but  the  sublime 
oflSce  of  carrying  on  the  purpose — the  eternal  purpose — 
of  making  human  beings  progresuive.  Evolution  required 
not  only  the  survival  of  the  fittest  but  the  creation  of  fit- 
ness to  survive ;  the  prevention  of  degeneration ;  the 
establishment  of  regenerative  sentiments  that  would  ex- 
alt life. 

It  followed  as  a  second  effect  on  education,  that  no 
child  could  any  longer  be  considered  as  an  individual 
unit.  Pestalozzianism  had  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of 
emphasizing  individuality.  Evolution  said,  You  cannot 
take  the  boy  alone  ;  but  must  consider  him  in  and  with  his 
family.  You  must  know  his  inheritance  before  you  know 
what  it  is  you  have  to  deal  with.  The  tendency  at  once 
becomes  definite  to  bring  the  school  back  to  its  primary 
character,  as  supplementary  to  the  family.  The  time  is 
steadily  coming  when  intelligent  parents  will  no  longer 
,  suppose  that  they  can  farm  out  their  children  to  schools 
for  education.  The  boy  is  a  part  of  the  family.  He  is 
an  epitome  of  marital  thought  and  emotion.  When 
you  send  your  child  to  school  you  send  yourself 
there — what  you  have  dared  to  be,  to  feel,  to  hope,  to 
hate,  to  love,  to  exalt,  aod  to  despise.  The  teacher  can 
not  leave  you  out  of  the  school.  He  must  know  you,  must 
consider  you,  must  consult  you,  and  must  discipline  you. 
You  have  no  right  to  send  degeneration  to  school.  In  turn, 
you  are  deeply  interested  in  the  teacher.  You  cannot 
afford  to  believe  in  human  evolution,  and  send  your  boy 
to  be  instructed  (developed)  by  a  degenerating  teacher. 
Evolution  demands  intellectuality,  and  morally,  a  mighty 
exaltation  of  the  teaching  ofSce.  It  would  abolish  the  gross, 
the  self-indulging,  the  selfish,  the  uninspired  teacher.  It 
places  the  teaching  oflSce  above  all  ofiice  except  that  of 
parent.  So  that  we  no  longer  care  so  much  what  the 
lesson  is,  but  who  teaches  it.  If  you  wish  to  stop  evolu- 
tion in  a  soul  give  him  knowledge  with  the  soul  left  out 
of  it.  Even  biology  may  be  taught  as  bones  and  nerves 
and  arteries  ;  and  the  life  left  out — so  that  when  the 
boy  gets  thru,  he  knows  about  frogs  and  cats,  but  little 
or  nothing  about  himself.  Philology  may  be  a  shrewd 
analysis  of  words  and  their  formal  relations  to  each  other  ; 
but  never  a  thought  of  language  as  the  evolution  of  hu- 


man nature,  in  its  historic  development ;  — that  is  lan- 
guage with  the  language-maker  left  out. 

But  equally  evolution  forced  upon  us  the  social  concep- 
tion of  the  child.  The  doctrine  of  the  survival  •f  the 
fittest  was  profoundly  fundamental.  Resist  it,  as  we 
will,  there  must  become  a  total  reversal  of  the  primeiple 
that  a  boy  is  educated  who  simply  is  made  a  sfcorek^use. 
He  must  have  facts  constantly  transformed  in  to  character 
as  he  goes  along  or  he  is  not  truly  educated.  Tke 
school,  in  other  words,  is  to  co-operate  with  society.  Its 
end  is  honorable  citizens.  Evolution  never  ceases  point- 
ing forward  as  well  as  backward.  It  demands  that  we 
work  for  continuous  evolution  ;  that  our  schools  send  out 
every  graduate  as  a  progressive  force.  If  the  parent  has 
no  right  to  send  degeneration  into  the  school,  the  teacher 
has  no  right  to  send  out  that  which  is  unqualifie4  for 
progress.  I  mean  this  is  the  primal  purpose  of  the 
school — to  make  men,  strong,  useful,  uplooking,  forward- 
looking.  No  matter  how  much  the  young  man  knows 
if  he  cannot  take  hold  with  society  to  make  himself  valu- 
ble,  and  the  world  better,  the  school  has  failed  of  its 
purpose.  Knowing  the  family  to  be  an  imperfect  evolu- 
tionary factor,  the  school  is  established  to  rectify  the  de- 
fect. That  is  its  primal  purpose  in  the  community.  The 
school  bears  a  relation  to  society  as  well  as  to  the  pupil. 
The  place  of  each  person  is  that  of  an  intermediary  factor 
in  eternal  evolutionary  progress.  His  office  is  to  add  an 
increment  to  the  sum  total  of  human  development ;  and 
to  this  end  the  school  is  appointed  to  aid  him. 

Still  considering  the  pupil,  evolution  had  one  more  all- 
important  message.  It  exalted  the  physical  nature  be- 
yond all  precedent.  The  supernatural  theory  of  creation 
trught  a  dualis^i  of  mind  and  body.  Evolution  must  be 
credited  with  the  monism  that  considers  man,  in  his 
whole  intellectual  and  physical  structure  and  functioning 
as  a  unit.  The  immanence  of  mind  in  the  universe  is  no 
more  important  a  conclusion  than  the  immanence  of  the 
soul  in  man.  The  end  of  education  is  not  therefore,  any 
longer,  to  be  considered  as  mental  information,  or  even 
mental  training,  but  it  is  the  elevation  of  the  whole  being, 
body  and  mind.  Under  the  old  regime  we  were  under- 
taking to  make  the  unfittest  survive.  We  sent  our  weak- 
lings to  college.  It  was  at  the  expense  of  the  fittest. 
Evolution  on  the  contrary  sends  to  the  front  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  and  Phillips  Brooks.  One  such  outweighs  a 
thousand  morbid  freaks. 

Purely  as  a  matter  of  evolution  manual  culture  fol- 
lowed. The  whole  child  must  be  trained— or  the  child  as 
a  whole.  Evolution  showed  us  the  hifman  being  evolved 
from  lower  organic  life  ;  and  on  the  road  to  still  higher 
capacity  and  achievement.  It  found  him  plastic  at  three 
points ;  the  frontal  brain,  the  vocal  corde,  and  the  hand. 
Heretofore  education  has  been  almost  wholly  pressed  into 
brain  service ;  but  now  the  tool-using  organs,  and  the  or- 
gans of  language,  began  to  receive  relative  attention. 
The  possible  industrial  as  well  as  intellectual  future  de- 
pends on  a  more  complete  education  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  human  being.  Body  and  mind  must  evolve  together, 
in  order  never  to  work  adversely.  In  this  way  evolution 
ennobles  matter,  but  it  does  not  dishonor  mind.  To  burn 
midnight  oil  and  wear  spectacles  is  no  longer  a  students 
ambition.  Athletic  training  finds  a  natural  place  in  gen- 
eral culture.  One  of  the  most  pressing  reforms  is  the 
acceptance  of  athletics  as  a  part  of  the  legitimate  curri- 
culum of  the  school,  in  order  that  it  does  not  any 
longer  remain  as  an  unincorporated  adjunct.    It  is  a 
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nistaken  view  of  physical  culture  that  it  can  go  alone, 
with  wise  results,  any  more  than  mental  education  can 
successfully  be  achieved  by  itself.  Industrial  education 
will  embody  all  that  is  desirable  in  our  schools  for  the 
mind ;  plus  all  that  will  enable  the  pupil  to  establish 
character ;  and  to  win  his  bread  with  contentment. 

Summing  up,  evolution  has  given  us  this  new  view  of 
the  child  : 

(1)  He  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  his  heredity, 
as  a  part  of  the  family ;  and  as  such  he  must  be  dealt 
with. 

(2)  He  must  be  considered  as  a  social  factor;  and 
must  be  educated  for  society  as  well  as  for  himself.  In 
other  words  society  is  working  for  itself  as  well  as  to  en- 
able the  child  to  take  care  of  himself. 

(3)  The  aim  of  education  concerns  the  whole  being,  < 
physical  and  intellectual.    The  boy  must  be  sent  forth 
H«t  only  well  furnished  with  truth,  but  able  to  apply  all 
the  truth  he  has  acquired  ;  (a)  to  win  his  bread,  (b)  to 
benefit  society. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  summary  of  evolu- 
tionary tendency  has  yet  worked  itself  out  in  the  fullness 
#f  spirit  and  method  in  our  American  schools  students  of 
jiedagogics  and  careful  observers  will  find  that  we  are 
facing  such  a  future.  Those  who  listened  to  Colonel 
Parker  will  see  that  he  is  clearing  the  way  for  this  end. 
"To  make  citizens"  is  a  magnificent  motto  over  the  door 
#f  the  school-house.  The  Jacob  Tome  Institute  at  Port 
Deposit  was  intended  by  its  founder  to  be  another  tenta- 
tive movement  along  the  same  line. 

The  great  danger  in  every  direction  is  that  bigiiesss 
is  mistaken  for  progress.  The  vastness  of  some  of  our 
iniversities  is  mistaken  for  evolution.  They  are  only 
huge  in  bulk— colleges  expanded— departments  multi- 
plied. We  still  wait  the  Thomas  Jefferson  of  1900 ;  a 
leader  great  enough  to  sum  up  in  his  apprehension  the 
whole  situation  as  it  is,  and,  without  wasting  his  time  on 
foibles  and  criticisms,  carry  us  forward  to  the  newer 
oonception  of  an  education  that  makes  self-reliant,  self- 
sipporting  citizens. 


Wioning  a  Way. 

We  seek  to  win  a  prize  in  life 

And  failing  in  cor  quest 
Let  sorrow  o'er  unending  strife 

Deny  us  what  is  best. 
For,  day  by  day.  come  loss  or  gain, 

A  conscious  duty  dooe. 
Will  sing  within  a  heart  of  pain: 

I've  won,  I've  won,  Fve  won  !*    » 

Like  children  older  grown,  we  reach 

Our  hands  out  for  the  star, 
When  all  life's  bitter  lessons  teach 

It  is  so  far,  so  far. 
When  chance  and  change  dear  hopes  destroy 

We  strive  and  will  not  fear, 
And  yet  the  haunts  of  love  aod  joy 

To  toil  and  trust  are  near. 

Lo,  now  is  the  triumphal  time ! 

Be  this  the  golden  prize : 
Peace  that  with  ev'ry  pulse  shall  rhyme, 

Love  that  no  love  denies ; 
A  life,  that  moves  its  course  abng 

Trne  to  this  high  estate. 
Nor  deems  the  world  is  full  of  wrong 

Because  success  is  late. 

—Charles  W.  Stevenson. 

Tke  Boston  sckool  board  has  again  refused  to  re-elect  Mr. 
Martin  as  supervisor.  Is  Boston  going  to  let  the  political 
ringsters  continue  their  ignoble  tactics  without  a  telling  pro- 
test ?  A  public  meeting  ought  to  be  organized  at  once  to 
pass  resolutions  cendemning  the  infhsion  of  spoils  ideas  into 
the  management  of  tke  schools.  This  political  campaign 
time  offers  many  opportunities  for  bringing  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation to  terms. 


Education  of  the  Indian.^ 

Non-Reservation  Boarding  Schools. 

By  Blanche  E.  Littlb,  Oklahoma. 

The  Indians,  as  most  people  are  aware,  live  upon  reser- 
vations and  are  in  charge  of  agents  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, whose  duty  it  la  to  see  that  those  under  their 
charge  are  directed,  protected,  and  counseled  m  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  situation 
and  surroundings  and  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 
When  the  agent  is  a  conscientious,  intelligent,  and  honest 
man,  the  conditions  are  materially  improved.  The  older 
Indians  are  taught  how  to  best  expend  the  little  annuity 
money  they  may  get,  and  to  take  care  of  the  little  prop- 
erty that  may  come  into  their  possession.  The  right 
kind  of  an  agent  acts  as  a  father  to  them.  By  one  tribe 
the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  is  called  *' Ahtibit"  or 
Great  Father,  while  their  agent  is  spoken  of  as  '' Ahteus" 
or  Father.  Once  the  agent  gains  their  confidence,  he 
can  wield  a  powerful  influence  for  their  good ;  but  he 
often  finds  serious  and  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
in  the  prejudices  and  traditions  that  have  come'  down 
thru  ages  of  barbarism.  It  is  here  the  influence  of  the 
schools  telh  with  kindly  results.  The  educated  Indian 
becomes  the  mediator  between  his  people  and  the  agent, 
and  thus  the  government  succeeds  in  bringing  about  re- 
forms that  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

After  the  Indian  children  have  gone  as  far  as  the 
reservation  boarding  school  can  take  them,  then  they  are 
sent  aw^y  to  the  non-reservation  schools,  or  at  least  the 
most  promising  pupils  are  thus  provided  for.  These 
schools  are  extensive  establishments,  accommodating 
from  three  ta  eight  hundred  pupils.  The  principal  ones 
are  located  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Genoa,  Neb.,  Lawrence,  Kan., 
Chilocco,  Oklahoma,  Albuquerque,  New  Mex.,  and  Chem- 
awa.  Ore.  They  are,  as  the  name  implies,  located  apart 
from  the  reservation,  in  some  eases  hundreds  ot  miles. 
They  are  industrial  schools  in  which  the  trades  of  wagon- 
making,  harness-making,  broom-making,  shoe-making, 
tinning,  tailoring,  carpentry,  and  blacksmithing  are 
taught.  Farming  also  is  carried  on  extensively,  and  at- 
tention is  given  to  stock  raising  and  fruit  culture.  The 
boys  are  detailed  to  the  various  shops  or  to  the  farm, 
each  of  which  departments  is  under  the  management  of 
a  competent  white  employe  ;  they  work  half  a  day  and 
go  to  school  the  other  half. 

Non-reservation  schools  are  thus  somewhat  like  reser- 
vation boarding  schools,  except  they  are  organized  on  a 
much  larger  and  more  complete  scale.  The  buildings  are 
extensive  and  are  complete  in  every  requirement ;  they 
are  furnished  with  good  substantial  furniture,  have  hails, 
school-rooms,  school  apparatus,  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
large  storehouse  filled  with  dry  goods,  provisions,  tools,^ 
clothing,  boots,  shoes,  raw  material  for  manufacturing,' 
and  hundreds  of  miscellaneous  articlep,  such  as  are  liable 
to  be  needed  from  time  to  time.  The  pupils  come  from 
"  all  over,"  or  at  least  many  different  localities,  tho  usu- 
ally a  certain  district  composed  of  several  states  or  terri- 
tories is  designated,  from  whicli  pupils  may  be  drawn, 
but  no  pupil  can  be  taken  from  outside  of  the  specified 
limits  without  the  special  permission  of  the  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs.  The  government  allows  $167  per 
annum  for  the  maintenance  of  such  pupils,  which  in- 
cludes board,  clothing,  and  everything  required.  The 
superintendent  is  in  charge  of  a  large  amount  of  govern-* 
ment  property,  and  has  to  give  heavy  bonds  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  duties  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
property  instrusted  to  his  care.  The  number  of  white 
employes  in  such  an  institution  will  be  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  or  more. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  superintendent's  duties 
is  that  of  keeping  up  his  average  of  attendance.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  has  to  make  frequent  trips  to  the 
reservations  in  quest  of  new  pupils,  since  if  the  attend- 
ance fall  short  of  a  certain  mark,  he  or  his  bondsmen 
will  come  out  behind  financially. 

The  work  of  gathering  in  pupils  from  the  reservations 
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requires  an  amount  of  tact,  push,  and  plausibility  that 
would  put  an  experienced  wire-puller  to  the  test.  Any 
one  who  undertakes  it  will  find  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  that  he  never  would  have  dreamed  were  likely  to 
arise.  First  he  must  secure  the  consent,  not  only  of  the 
agent,  but  of  the  parents,  and  as  the  Indian  has  a  love 
f»r  his  children  that  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  white 
parents  for  their  offspring,  and  as  his  children  are  about 
the  (ndy  possessions  that  are  under  his  absolute  control, 
he  is  very  reluctant  to  give  them  up,  even  temporarily. 
He  does  not  object  to  their  going  to  the  reservation 
boarding  school,  because  there  they  are  not  far  away 
and  he  and  his  wife  (or  wives,  as  the  case  may  be)  can 
see  them  quite  often  ;  but  he  draws  the  line  when  you 
ask  him  to  allow  his  children  to  go  away  hundreds  of 
miles  and  for  a  term  of  years.  Use  all  your  blandish- 
ments, hold  out  every  attraction,  picture  the  immense 
benefits  to  be  derived,  he  is  likely  to  interpose  numerous 
objections  or  to  refuse  positively.  Their  greatest  con- 
cern seems  to  be  that  their  children  may  die  while  away, 
and  they  may  never  see  them  again.  How  well-grounded 
is  this  fear  is  shown  by  the  number  of  mounds  in  every 
Indian  school  cemetery.  They  are  mute  but  powerful 
witnesses.  Civilization  seems  to  be  severe  on  the  Indian. 
Of  a  class  of  fifteen  boys  who  were  sent  away  to  school 
some  years  ago,  one  boy,  Stacy,  is  now  left  to  tell  the 
tale,  and  this  is  only  one  of  many  such  instances. 

Again,  the  Indian  is  naturally  averse  to  schools,  no 
matter  how  much  he  may  pretend  to  be  in  fayor  of  them. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  he  is  so,  seeing  that  his  children 
are  to  be  trained  in  customs  and  doctrines  that  are 
directly  at  variance  to  those  he  has  cherished  all  his  life. 
Much  that  is  taught  in  the  schools  is  abhorrent  to  him, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  reluctant  to  allow  his  chil- 
dren to  learn  things  that  must  proy^  destructive  of  the 
ideals  that  have  been  the  goal  of  his  aspirations. 

Having  gained  the  consent  of  the  parents,  the  next 
thing  is  to  get  the  consent  of  the  agent.  Usually  this  is 
not  difficult,  tho  I  know  of  some  instances  in  which  the 
hard  work  of  days  has  been  offset  by  his  refusal.  Quite 
a  number  of  agents  are  United  States  army  officers,  who 
have  been  detailed  for  this  service.  They  do  not  always 
favor  the  scheme  of  educating  Indians,  and  some  of  them 
throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way.  Military 
agents,  however,  are  usually  placed  over  large  and  tur- 
bulent tribes,  and  this  fact  makes  the  gathering  in  of 
children  from  such  reservations  rather  difficult. 

But  even  after  the  consent  of  all  parties  concerned 
has  been  obtained,  and  you  h^ve  gotten  your  charges  to 
the  railroad,  you  are  never  sure  of  them  until  the  train 
is  In  motion,  for  they  are  likely  to  be  seized  with  a  sudden 
and  uncontrollable  desire  to  return  to  the  reservation 
and  wigwam,  after  having  left  them  far  behind,  and  are 
liable  to  give  you  the  slip  at  the  last  moment.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  and  however  much  at  variance  with  the 
popular  notions,  the  Indian  is  extremely  solicitous  for 
the  chastity  of  his  daughters.  Often  you  wilt  hear  the 
parting  injunction  "  Take  good  care  of  my  girls,''  spoken 
vk  a  tone  and  with  a  manner  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  its 
meaning. 

Once  in  school  the  Indians  soon  become  accustomed 
to  their  new  surroundings  and  seem  to  be  well  contented, 
tho  the  home  feeling  comes  upon  them  so  strongly  at 
times  that  it  seems  impossible  for  them  not  to  run  away. 
They  have  been  known  to  strike  out  for  the  reservation 
in  the  severest  weather.  Nothing  seems  to  stop  them 
at  such  a  time.  No  matter  how  cold  and  stormy  it  may 
be,  and  no  matter  how  poorly  they  may  be  prepared  for 
such  a  trip,  they  will  make  the  attempt,  even  if  the  dis- 
tance be  hundreds  of  miles ;  and  it  is  surprising  how 
eften  they  sui^eed.  It  requires  constant  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent  and  his  employes  to  pre- 
vent this  running  away,  and  even  then  prevention  is  not 
always  possible. 

The  question  is  often  aaked  :  Can  Indian  pupils  be 
taaght  anything  ?  Can  they  learn  ?  The  results  ob- 
tained so  far  are  a  sufficient  answer.  They  can  learn, 
they  do  learn,  and  the  progress  made  in  their  studies 


would  put  to  shame  many  a  more  pretentious  white 
school.  When  you  consider  the  lack  of  home  training, 
that  there  is  no  inherited  tendency  to  study,  the  progress 
made  is  truly  remarkable. 

The  advance  made  in  Indian  education  not  only  justi- 
fies the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends,  but 
has  effectually  silenced  the  objections  of  its  enemies,  and 
when  the  educational  department  of  the  Indian  bureau 
shall  succeed  in  eliminating  from  it  the  political  abuses 
that  have  previously  weighed  it  down,  and  a  more  liberal 
and  enlightened  policy  is  secured — a  consummation 
rapidly  being  reached  thru  the  medium  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice~-the  matter  of  Indian  education  will  quickly  assume 
that  importance  and  achieve  that  measure  of  success 
which  it  is  destined  ultimately  to  attain. 


Luigi's  Little  "  Brudder." 

By  Mattib  Griffith  Satterib,  New  York  City. 

The  excellent  public  school  in  our  immediate  neighbor- 
hood had  been  closed  for  necessary  repairs,  consequently 
there  had  been  a  rush  of  little  ones  to  the  shelter  of  our 
school.  Altho  our  space  is  very  limited  I  had  taken  in 
every  little  applicant  I  possibly  could  squeeze  into  the 
desks  and  seats,  feeling  justified  in  so  doing  as  I  knew 
this  crowded  condition  of  affairs  would  only  be  tempo- 
rary. The  authorities  had  announced  the  closed  school 
would  be  re-opened  within  a  month.  Finally  there  was 
no  more  room,  positively  not  an  inch  into  which  I  could 
squeeze  even  the  smallest  five-year-old.  I  told  the  as- 
sembled £|chool  there  was  no  room  at  all.  Despite  this  I 
had  been  besieged  by  irate  parents  and  disappointed 
children  until  I  was  driven  to  despair  and  spoke  very 
authoritatively  upon  the  subject 

Three  days  passed  without  any  fresh  relays  of  expect- 
ant little  ones  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  no  more  effort 
would  be  made  to  force  an  entrance  upon  our  crowded 
stronghold. 

One  morning,  after  the  three  days'  respite,  upon  ar- 
riving at  school  I  found  Luigi,  a  boy  of  eleven,  an  old 
pupil  of  some  three  years'  standing,  had  placed  himself 
in  front  of  my  desk  and  was  mounting  guard  over  a  little 
fellow  seated  on  a  small  chair  within  the  shadow  of  the 
desk.  The  little  fellow  was  one  of  the  sweetest  speci- 
mens of  little  boyhood.  He  was  clean  and  sweet  as  a 
very  liberal  use  of  soap  and  water  could  make  him.  His 
chubby  little  face  wore  a  happily  expectant,  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  serene  smile.  His  bright  blue  eyes  quietly 
and  critically  surveyed  me.  His  golden  hair  had  been 
fairly  plastered  tightly  to  his  little  round  head  with 
water  ;  still  the  little  tendrils  of  hair  would  escape  and 
cluster  round  his  brow  in  tiny  rings  of  curls.  He  was 
one  of  those  perfect  blondes  which  we  often  see  among 
the  Italian  children  of  Northern  Italy.  He  wore  a  stiffiy 
clean  checked  blue  calico  "jumper"  of  which  he  was 
proudly  conscious. 

I  looked  upon  the  older  boy  with  grave  disapproval 
and  said,  "  Luigi,  vou  know  I  told  you  I  could  not  admit 
another  child.''  Yes,  ma'am,  but  Miss  Satterie,  he's  my 
little  *  brudder,'  his  name  is  Tony,  he  can  spell  man,  Tony 
spell  it."  Tony,  his  moon  face  in  a  broad  grin,  sprang 
upon  his  little  fat  feet  and  screamed  out  in  shrill  tones 
"m-a-n."  "And  Miss  Satterie,"  went  on  Luigi,  his 
voice  strong  with  triumph — Tony  is  five  years,  yesterday 
was  his  birthday,  Tony  spell  boy."  Another  spring  from 
Tony  and  a  penny  whistle  shriek  of  "  b-o-y."  Luigi  then 
took  up  the  train  of  thought  again  and  by  this  time  he 
was  almost  lofty  in  his  easy  security.  "  He  live  de  same 
place  I  live  'cause  he's  my  little  *  brudder,' "  then  in  joyful 
tones,  "  Tony,  spell  cat."  Once  again  Tony  delighted 
the  audience  by  a  wonderful  display  of  his  genius.  I 
weakly  yielded,  the  combination  was  too  much  for  me, 
and  I  gave  in. 

At  my  permission  to  take  the  little  "  brudder"  down  stairs 
to  the  infant  class,  they  sailed  triumphantly  away.  Upon 
the  threshold,  however,  Luigi  turned  and  with  sparkling 
eyes  called  out,  "Oh,  Miss  Satterie,  I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
Tony  is  near  on  to  spell'n  dog,  he  can  go  as  far  as  d — •" 
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From  a  Primary  Teacher's  Note-Book. 

By  Rose  N.  Yawgbr,  New  York. 

September  7. — I  am  interested  in  noting  from  year  to 
year  the  attitude  in  which  I  approach  the  renewed  oppor- 
tunity for  usefulness  presented  by  the  opening  of  the 
school  year.  The  first  year  I  taught  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber that  curiosity  and  eagerness  predominated.  The 
second  year  I  had  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  a  desire  to 
give  the  children  more  freedom.  This  year  my  whole 
feeling  is  that  of  reverence  for  the  child. 

Each  life  has  its  springtime,  its  summer,  and  its  au- 
tumn. Its  time  of  seeding,  of  growth,  of  harvest.  The 
time  of  anticipation  and  the  time  of  fruitage.  The 
springtime  of  these  little  lives  is  now  in  my  care. 

September  8. — I  mean  this  term  more  than  ever  to  teach 
children  to  care  for  and  love  each  other.  What  I  am  obliged 
to  care  for  I  find  myself  getting  interested  in  and  at  last 
loving,  and  I  mean  to  see  if  it  is  not  the  same  with  the 
children.  Holding  each  other^s  wraps,  putting  on  rubbers, 
sharpening  pencils,  telling  hard  and  unexpected  words  are 
all  things  they  can  do  for  each  other,  and  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  it  is  done  and  properly  done  shall  be  my 
share. 

Better  than  all  the  truant  laws  ever  invented  are  pleas- 
ant, cheery  calls  at  the  homes  of  children  who  have  been 
absent.  It  is  easier  to  coax  than  to  drive  any  time,  and 
personal  calls  always  tend  to  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween teacher  and  parent  and  a  furthering  of  their  high- 
est mutual  interests.    This  must  not  be  neglected.  ' 

September  9. — I  mean  to  be  more  optimistic  and  make 
the  bright  side  of  things  more  emphatic,  thus,  when  pos- 
sible, commending  good  work  and  simply  letting  this  in 
itself  be  the  condemnation  for  that  not  so  well  done,  put- 
ting on  the  board  the  names  of  children  who  remembered 
to  do  a  certain  thing  and  omitting  references  to  those 
who  forgot ;  speaking  more  of  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  good  readers  and  not  nagging  the  poor  readers. 

Those  character  studies  in  connection  with  the  child 
study  should  be  commenced  immediately.  Why  first  im- 
pressions of  the  children  as  well  as  theirs  of  me  are  apt 
to  be  decided  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  how  they,  agree 
with  later  developments.  I  will  do  it  directly  before  time 
has  made  any  modifications.  I  will  give  characteristic 
anecdotes  and  exact  conversations. 

September  10. — What  elaborate  programs  I  have  pre- 
prepared  for  morning  exercises  thinking  so  much  of  first 
impressions,  and  never  thinking  at  all  of  last  im- 
pressions, how  I  sent  the  children  home.  I  am  going 
to  stop  this  right  away.  Stories  are  quieting,  pleasant, 
and  restful  and  there  are  so  many  beautiful  verses  which 
may  be  taught  and  recited  in  concert. 

Sometimes  I  think  of  those  children  as  so  many  ani- 
mated little  arithmetical  problems.  They  are  all  to  be 
added  to,  some,  indeed,  to  be  subtracted  from,  their  good 
qualities  multiplied  and  each  should  divide  his  talents 
among  all  by  contributing  to  the  good  of  all.  But  some 
children  certainly  seem  mere  minus  fractional  exponents. 

I  believe  I  will  try  to  lead  children  to  an  appreciation 
of  intellectual  harmony  ;  the  appreciation  of  time — of 
saying  these  verses  at  night  and  sunny,  cheery  songs  and 
verses  in  the  morning ;  the  appropriateness  of  certain 
subjects  to  certain  reasons,  etc.  Above,  all  the  eternal 
harmony  of  nature.  The  beauty  of  golden-rod  and  purple 
asters  together  ;  of  the  delicately  contrasting  beauties 
of  form  and  color  in  the  fiattened  leaf,  the  light  rounded 
fruit,  and  the  irregular  gorgeous  blossom  of  the  nastur- 
tium, etc.  Also  in  this  line  comes  the  appropriateness  of 
white  and  quiet  fields  and  skies  when  Mother  Nature  is 
resting. 

1  am  determined  to  cultivate  a  low,  clear,  and  pleasant 
tone  of  voice  even  if  I  haven't  much  capital  to  start 
on! 

Be  plain  in  explanation  but  not  so  simple  as  to  rob  the 
children  of  any  small  intellectual  victories  which  so  stimu- 
late intellectual  growth. 


What  Was  the  Matter? 

By  L.  Steele. 

It  was  not  lack  of  knowlege  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
for  she  was  a  fine  mathematician,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising graduates  of  an  old  and  well  known  college.  Then 
why  did  that  class  of  hers  present  such  poor  papers  oh 
examination,  why  did  they  go  to  lessons  unwillingly,  why 
did  they  talk  disrespectfully,  and  scribble  on  the  edges  of 
their  books?  Those  same  pupils  were  bright  and  wide- 
awake in  other  studies.  Only  a  few  of  those  who  were 
rather  ahead  of  the  work  could  be  induced  to  recite.  They 
did  all  that  was  done  by  the  class.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
class  act  in  this  way?  The  teacher  said  that  some  of 
the  class  were  lazy,  and  most  of  them  were  not  prepared 
for  the  work.  The  former  teacher  of  those  boys,  she 
concluded,  did  not  know  much  of  her  special  subject. 

The  principal  had  been  watching  for  some  time,  and 
came  in  at  the  close  of  one  day  and  said :  *'  Miss  X,  we 
both  agree  that  a  teacher  should  know  what  she  teaches, 
btU  there  are  worse  faults  than  an  occasional  ignorance 
of  facts.  Facts  are  your  tools,  but  fine  tools  do  not  make 
up  for  lack  of  skill,  any  more  than  skill  can  dispense  with 
tools.''  Miss  X's  face  fiushed,  and  tears  of  mortified 
vanity  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  answered.  "  What  fault 
have  you  to  find  with  my  teaching,  Mr.  K?"  Mr.  K.  was 
too  wise  a  man  not  to  see  that  the  question  was  not 
asked  for  information,  but  for  defense ;  and  he  knew, 
moreover,  that  she  had  the  elements  of  a  good  teacher,  if 
she  could  be  induced  to  see  what  poor  teaching  she  was 
doing.  So,  keeping  his  own  temper  he  said  quietly, 
"  The  class  are  not  interested  in  their  work."  '*  I  hope 
you  don't  blame  me  for  that ;  half  of  them  are  not  pre- 
pared and  the  other  half  are  dunces.  I  present  the  work 
in  a  clear  and  logical  manner,  but  I  cannot  furnish 
brains."  "  So  I've  heard  you  say  to  the  dasSy  several 
times."  She  flushed  again  and  said  :  **  I  suppose  I  ought 
not  to  do  that."  "No,"  said  Mr.  K.,  and  he  turned  as  if 
to  leave  the  room. 

At  the  door  he  stopped  suddenly.  "  Oh,  by  the  way, 
I  saw  a  little  machine  down  the  street  to-day  that  comes 
right  in  the  line  of  the  physics.  I  would  like  you  to  ex- 
plain it  to  your  class  for  me.  I'll  just  give  you  the  main 
points."  So,  stepping  to  a  blackboard,  he  began,  draw- 
ing, and  talking  at  ordinary  conversational  rate.  Occa- 
sionally he  would  make  a  rapid  calculation,  erase  it  with 
the  remark  *'  Any  one  can  see  that  of  course,"  and  go  on 
with  the  diagram.  Once  she  interrupted  with  a  ques- 
tion. "  If  you  don't  know  that  you  don't  know  anything 
about  it,"  he  replied.  Then  he  rapidly  asked  one  or  two 
more  questions. that  proved  fully  that  she  had  not  un- 
derstood. Then  he  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
long  suffering  patience  on  his  face  and  said,  "I  thought 
you  knew  the  principles  involved  in  a  simple  little  thing 
like  this."  "  So  I  do,"  she  protested,  "but  I  have  not 
quite  followed  you."  He  began  all  over  again.  Then  he 
said,  "Thafs  clear,"  and  went  on.  Then  he  said  as  he 
finished,  "You  know  all  about  it,  now  I  suppose?  She 
answered  "  yes,"  rather  faintly,  having  gotten  a  dim  idea 
that  she  thought  she  could  work  out  by  herself.  "  Very 
well,"  said  he,  "  I  will  come  in  and  hear  you  explain  it  to 
the  class  to-morrow."  She  worked  over  it  faithfully,  and 
consulted  all  the  books  she  had  but  in  vain,  so  the  next 
day,  much  against  her  will,  she  had  to  go  back  to 
Mr.  K. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Miss  X  ?  "  "  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand one  part  of  the  machine."  "Which  part?" 
She  told  him  the  part,  and  began  to  tell  what  the  point 
was  that  she  did  not  see.  It  was  really  a  very  simple 
thing,  but  one  of  those  simple  things  that  much  depends 
on  ;  but  affecting  to  misunderstand,  he  cut  her  short,  and 
explained  carefully  something  she  did  understand,  ignor- 
ing her  efforts  to  stop  him,  saying,  "  This  is  the  point 
you  do  not  see."  Then  he  began  to  rattle  on  again,  and 
she  grew  sulky.  Then  he  stopped  a  moment  and  said' 
"Anything  else?"  "iSTo."  She  said,  "Only  I  cannot 
give  that  to  the  class."    Then  he  laughed  and  said,  "  You 
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ought  to  be  able  to  understand  it.  You  are  a  bright 
woman,  and  there's  nothing  in  it  you  have  not  in  your 
mind,  besides  I  have  used  exactly  your  own  methods  of 
explaining  to  a  class.  Now  I  think  I  can  make  it  clear 
ta  you.  1  really  do  not  know  why  you  do  not  understand, 
but  I  shall  try  now  to  find  out,  which  so  far  I  have  not 
done.  I  have  taken  for  granted  that  I  knew."  Then  he 
began,  slowly  constructing  the  diagram,  asking  a  question 
once  in  a  while  to  see  if  she  followed  his  thought.  In  a 
few  moments  he  discovered  that  the  whole  trouble  lay 
in  the  fact  that  she  had  failed  to  seethe  relation  between 
two  parts  of  the  diagram.  He  set  her  right,  and  the 
succeeding  steps  were  quickly  taken.  "  Now  can  you 
explain  it  ? ''  Of  course,**  said  she.  "  I  do  not  see  how 
I  could  have  been  so  stupid."  "Do  you  really  think  you 
were  stupid?''  said  he,  "/don't.  I  could  have  made  you 
see  it  in  ten  minutes  yesterday."  "Now,"  he  continued, 
"see  if  you  can  make  the  average  pupil  see  it  in  twenty. 
Put  it  oflf  until  to-morrow,  and  think  how  you  will  do  it. 
/  believe  you  can  teach,  if  you  try,"  he  added  with  a 
kindly  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

The  lesson  was  not  wasted,  as  was  shown  at  the  end  of 
the  term  by  a  little  maid  who  said  to  her,  "  Miss  X,  I 
used  to  hate  mathematics,  but  I  am  beginning  to  see 
some  sense  in  it."  Mr.  K.,  who  had  overheard,  added,  as 
the  girl  passed  out,  "  Next  year  they  will  love  mathemat- 
ics." "  It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  they  do  not,"  she  an- 
swered. "No,"  he  said,  "at  the  present  rate  your 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  will  soon  equal  your  knowledge 
of  the  subject." 


Pictures  as  Aids  to  Language. 

By  Ida  H.  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

The  aim  of  language  work  should  be  the  oral  and 
written  expression  of  thought,  and  pictures  furnish  a 
most  excellent  means  of  arousing  thought  and  teaching 
anv  orderly  arrangement  and  accurate  expression  of  the 
ideas  suggested. 

How  to  use  to  advantage  the  exceedingly  good  pic- 
tures to  be  had  nowadays  in  great  abundance  from  many 
sources  is  the  question.  Until  the  children  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  describing  pictures  it  is  well 
to  have  a  description  of  a  single  large  picture,  such  as 
are  from  time  to  time  given  with  The  School  Journal, 
built  up  by  the  class  as'a  whole. 

To  avoid  confusion  of  thought  which  would  result 
naturally  in  a  confusion  of  language,  a  sharp  discrimina- 
tion should  be  made  between  a  description  of  a  picture 
and  a  story  about  it.  Tell  the  children  that  we  are  to 
tell  what  is  in  the  picture  so  well  that  a  person  who  had 
never  seen  it  would  know  by  our  description  just  how  it 
looked. 

In  the  younger  classes  a  plain  simple  statement  of  the 
most  obvious  elements  of  the  picture  is  all  that  is  to  be 
attempted  ;  for  older  pupils  some  study  of  the  composi- 
tion and  disposition  of  figures,  light  and  shade,  repetitions 
of  lines  and  curves  and  so  forth  may  be  undertaken.  At 
another  time  a  story  about  the  picture  may  be  told,  draw- 
ing upon  the  imagination  for  material  to  serve  as  a  lan- 
guage exercise. 

The  teacher  should  know  exactly  what  results  she 
wishes  to  get,  therefore  it  is  well  for  her  to  write  out  a 
description  of  the  picture  beforehand,  to  use  if  necessary. 

When  the  picture  is  first  shown  to  the  class  each  child 
should  be  encouraged  to  say  something  about  it.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  let  the  teacher  know  what  the  children 
know  and  how  they  present  their  knowledge.  It  affords 
a  test  of  previous  work,  each  new  picture  should  be  de- 
scribed better  and  more  easily  than  its  predecessors. 

After  this  preliminary,  free  undirected  talk,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  main,  or  central  object  about 
which  the  description  clusters.  By  questions,  sugges- 
tions and  other  means  a  description  is  begun  and  buUt  up 
by  the  class,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  orderly,  sys- 


tematic arrangement  which  will  be  a  model  and  establish 
a  habit  for  succeeding  work. 

Should  good  sentences  be  given  before  they  are  wanted, 
say  they  are  good  and  may  be  kept,  until  later  when  the 
right  place  comes.  Explain  that  how  thisparticular  thing 
must  be  talked  about  because  it  is  large  or  in  the  middle 
or  there  is  more  that  can  be  said  about  it  before  we  leave 
it,  and  so  avoid  the  habit  of  giving  scattering  promiscu- 
ous bits  of  description  whether  they  fit  in  properly  or 
not,  and  yet  not  discourage  any  eager  little  talker. 

The  description  as  it  is  built  up  may  be  reviewed  in 
several  ways  ;  one  is  to  have  several  children  give  orally 
what  has  been  worked  out.  The  teacher  may  write  upon 
the  blackboard  the  class  description  and  have  it  read  and 
copied  by  the  class.  Or  she  may  prepare  a  summary  to 
be  hektographed  and  a  copy  given  to  each  child  to  keep 
for  future  reading.  Experience  will  show  that  even  very 
small  children  delight  in  reading  lessons  which  they  have 
had  a  hand  in  making. 

Another  way  with  those  in  the  second  or  third  grades 
is  to  have  the  sentences  written  by  the  children  them- 
selves, sentence  by  sentence,  as  fast  as  they  are  given  by 
one  another,  and  the  whole  description  copied  by  all  for 
future  use. 

A  little  later,  after  a  good  many  class  lessons,  a  small 
picture  may  be  given  to  a  child  and  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  describe  it  so  that  all  the  others  will  know  what 
he  has.  To  test  the  whole  class  at  once  have  a  brief 
written  description  of  one  large  picture  with  no  previous 
class  study,  then  descriptions  of  small  pictures,  each 
child  having  a  different  one.  If  this  last  step  is  too  great 
for  the  children  they  m'ay  have  the  help  of  questions  to 
answer  or  topics  to  write  upon,  these  being  given  by  the 
class  under  the  teacher's  direction,  until  at  last  they  can 
do  without  any  aids  at  all. 

In  these  ways  pictures  serve  to  encourage  the  use  of 
language,  enlarge  the  vocabulary,  give  practice  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  spelling  and  result  in  independent  work 
in  the  oral  and  written  expression  of  thought. 


The  Heavens  for  September. 

>         By  Mary  Proctor,  New  York 

The  Great  Bear  is  now  approaching  the  northern  hori- 
zon, the  Pointers  bieing  to  the  right  of  the  seven  stars  in 
the  Great  Dipper,  with  the  Pole  Star  above  them  and 
toward  the  right.  The  guardians  of  the  Pole,  Beta  and 
Gamma,  in  the  Little  Dipper  or  Lesser  Bear,  are  to  the 
left  of  the  Pole  Star.  Curving  between  the  two  Bears 
toward  the  west  is  the  Dragon,  his  head  being  still  high 
above  the  horizon.  The  Hair  of  Berenice  is  setting  in 
the  northwestern  horizon.  Bootes  is  midway  between 
the  west  and  northwestern  horizon  and  well  above  the 
horizon. 

The  Northern  Crown  with  its  glittering  gem,  Alphec- 
ca,  is  due  west,  about  midway  between  the  horizon  and 
the  point  overhead.  Above  the  Crown  and  midway  be- 
tween the  western  horizon  and  the  point  overhead  is 
Hercules,  while  south  of  Hercules  and  above  the  south- 
western horizon  are  the  constellations  t)f  Ophinchus,  the 
Serpent  Bearer,  and  Serpens,  the  Serpent.  Between 
Hercules  and  the  point  overhead  is  Lyra.  Cygnus  is  in 
the  zenith,  the  upright  and  cross-rod  of  the  cross  being 
now  equally  inclined  to  the  horizon. 

South  of  Cygnus,  and  between  it  and  the  southern 
horizon  is  the  constellation  Aquila,  With  its  glittering 
Altair.  Capricomus  and  Sagittarius  are  due  south,  Cap- 
ricornus  to  the  right  and  Sagittarius  to  the  left  of  that 
point.  Sagittarius  extends  from  the  south  to  the  south- 
western horizon.  Aquarius  is  in  the  southeast  covering 
a  wide  range  of  sky  between  Capricomus  and  Pegasus. 
The  square  of  Pegasus  has  passed  to  the  east,  the  left- 
hand  star  being  Alpheratz,  which  marks  the  head  of  An- 
dromeda. The  latter  constellation  is  north  of  the 
square. 

The  zodiacal  sign  Aries  is  between  the  eastern  and 
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northeastern  horizon  and  has  fully  risen.  Low  down 
toward  the  east  are  the  Pleiades.  Between  this  cluster 
and  Cassiopeia  lies  Perseus,  which  is  now  well  placed  for 
observation.  Between  Cassiopeia  and  the  Pole  Star  is 
Cepheus.  Auriga  is  rising  midway  above  the  northeast-, 
em  and  northern  horizon. 

During  this  month  it  is  well  to  notice  the  beauty  of 
the  Millqr  Way,  which  stretches  from  the  northeastern 
across  the  point  overhead  to  the  southwestern  horizon. 
Perseus  is  partially  immersed  in  its  light,  as  well  as  Cas- 
siopeia, Cygnus,  Altau:,  and  Sagittarius.  At  Cygnus  it 
divides  into  two  parallel  streams,  one  ending  near  Beta 
in  Ophinchus,  the  other  continuing  in  the  direction  of 
the  corstellation  Sagittarius. 

The  above  indicates  thefposition  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
during  the  present  month,  as  follow^ : 

September  4,  at  9i  o'clock. 

September  8,  at  9  o'clock. 

September  12,  at  8|  o'clock. 

September  15,  at  8^  o'clock. 

September  19,  at  8^  o'clock. 

September  23,  at  8  o'clock.    - 

The  Sun. 

The  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Libra  on  September  23, 
when  autumn  begins.  On  August  1  the  sun  rises  at  5h., 
9m.,  sets  at  6h.,  19m.,  the  length  of  day  being  13h., 
10  m.    On  August  30  the  sun  rises  at  5h.,  40m.,  sets  at 

5h.,  28  m.,  the  length  of  the  day  being  llh.,  48m. 

• 

Planets. 

Mercury  reaches  its  greatest  distance  north  of  the  sun 
OB  September  6,  when  it  occupies  a  position  to  the  right 
of  Regulus  in  Leo.  It  is  in  superior  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  that  is,  the  sun  is  between  us  and  the  planet, 
which  has  its  illuminated  half  turned  in  our  direction  on 
September  13.  It  is  then  near  Beta  in  Leo.  By  the 
24  it  has  approached  Gamma  in  Virgo.  On  this  day  it 
is  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon.  On  September  27  Mer- 
cury is  in  the  descending  node, '  and  'is  now  between 
Gamma  and  Spica  in  Virgo,  being  near  Ganuna. 

Venus  is  a  morning  star,  and  rises  on  September  5, 
at  Ih.,  31m.,  A.  m.  On  the  17th  Venus  reaches  its  great- 
est elongation  west  of  the  Sun,  and  on  the  19th  it  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  Moon.  During  September  Venus 
is  between  Zeta  in  Cancer  and  Delta  in  Gemini  during 
the  first  part  of  the  month,  then  it  approaches  a  position 
between  Alpha  and  Delta  in  Cancer,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  month  is  near  Alpha  in  Cancer. 

Mars  is  a  morning  star  and  rises  on  September  12  at 
Oh.,  20m.,  A.  K.  On  September  18  it  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  Moon.  Mars  is  now  South  of  Polloz  in  Gemini 
and  is  not  well  placed  for  observation. 

Jupiter  is  an  evening  star  and  sets  on  September  18 
at  8h.,  51m.,  p.  M.  It  is  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon 
on  September  1  and  on  the  29th.  It  still  occupies  a  po- 
sition in  Scorpio,  being  about  four  degrees  to  the  right 
of  Beta. 

Saturn  is  an  evening  star,  occupying  a  conspicuous  po- 
sition in  Sagittarius.  On  September  4  it  is  stationary, 
on  the  22nd  it  is  twenty  degrees  from  the  Sun  and  is 
due  south  when  the  Sun  sets.  On  the  30th,  it  is  in  con- 
junction with  the  Moon. 

Uranus  is  in  Scorpio  and  no  longer  well  placed  for  ob- 
servation. Uranus  is  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon  on 
September  2  and  27. 

Neptune  is  not  well  placed  for  observation,  occupying 
a  position  between  the  constellations  Gemini  and  Taurus. 
On  the  16th  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the  Moon,  and  on 
the  22nd  is  twenty  degrees  from  the  Sun,  being  due 
south  when  the  Sun  sets. 

The  Moon. 

First  quarter,  September  2,.  at  2h.,  56m.,  A.  M.,  due 
west. 

Full  Moon,  September  9,  at  Oh.,  6m.,  A.  m.,  due  west. 

Last  quarter,  September  15,  at  3h.,  57m.,  P.  K.,  due 
west. 

New  Moon,  September  23,  at  2h.,  57nL,  P.  K.,  due  west. 


The  Distribution  of  Seeds, 

By  C.  L.  Grubeb,  State  Normal  School,  Kntztown,  Pa. 

In  preparation  for  a  lesson  on  seed  distribution,  which,  bj  the 
by,  is  a  topic  in  which  pup  Is*  interest  ts  nntailing,  gee  together 
as  many  kiods  of  seeds  as  possible.  Annouce  two  or  three  days 
beforehand  that  the  1'esson  is  coming,  so  that  the  ctiildren  may 
do  their  part  in  gathering  the  steds.  Mr  Of  uber's  delightful  de- 
scription of  the  methods  oi  seed  distribution  suggest  wi>at  seeds 
are  most  helpful  tor  the  lesson.  Draw  out  trom  the  puptis  as 
many  of  the  facts  stated  as  possible,  using  Mr.  Giubers^s  iiiim- 
maty  as  an  aid  in  arranging  your  own  questions. — Editor. 

The  dissemination  of  seeds  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting chapters  of  seed  study.  It  affords  also  a  most 
practical  line  of  investigation  for  the  farmer,  the  gar- 
dener, and  the  seedsman.  Perchance  the  farmer  finds 
patches  of  a  certain  weed  on  his  farm.  He  declares  that 
they  must  have  come  from  his  neighbor's  farm,  on  which 
he  had  noticed  a  few  of  these  plants  the  previous  year. 
In  his  grass  field  perhaps  he  notices  a  plant  unknown  to 
the  community.  If  he  is  progressive,  he  begins  to  study 
the  methods  b}  which  this  distributes  itself  and  how,  in 
general,  he  may  most  effectively  prevent  the  spread  of 
weeds. 

Altho  plants  spread  to  a  considerable  extent  by  means 
of  suckers,  offsets,  and  similar  growths,  yet  the  seed  is 
the  organ  which  reproduces  the  species  most  abundantly. 
The  dissemination  of  seeds  is  effected  by  different  agen- 
cies. 

The  Plant  Itself. 

In  this  connection,  seeds  may  be  classified  as  falling  or 
dropping  seeds  and  jumping  or  shooting  seeds.  Drop- 
ping seeds  are  those  which  merely  fall  to  the  ground 
after  they  become  ripe  and  the  plant  has  no  further  use 
for  them.  This  class  includes  the  greater  part  of  all 
kinds  of  seeds.  Acorns,  chestnuts,  and  apple,  catnip, 
and  purslane  seeds  are  examples  of  this  kind.  Where 
trees  stand  on  a  hUlside  the  seeds,  by  rolling  and  bound- 
ing, may  reach  their  destination  at  some  distance  from 
the  parent  tree.  Plants  with  falling  seeds,  left  to  them- 
selves, generally  spread  slowly  but  grow  densely. 

Jumping  or  shooting  seeds  are  seeds  which,  by  some 
action  of  the  plant,  are  thrown  to  a  distance.  The  seeds 
of  the  witch-hazel  (Hamamdis  Virffiniarui)  are  occasionally 
thrown  twenty  feet  or  even  further  from  the  pod  by  a 
contracting  pressure  kno?m  as  hygroscopic  action.  Place 
a  handful  of  witch-hazel  pods  in  a  closed  paste-board  box 
over  a  warm  stove  and  await  developments. 

In  the  common  tare  (vieia  sativa)  the  valves  split  apart 
and  curve  spirally  so  suddenly  that  the  seeds  are  thrown 
several  feet.  The  seeds  of  wood-sorrel  (Oxalis  strida) 
are  packed  in  rows  surrounded  by  an  elastic  membrane. 
When  the  pod  splits,  this  membrane  suddenly  turns  in- 
side out  and  pitches  the  seeds  away.  (In  the  pansy  Viola 
tricolor)  the  valves  of  the  capsule  split  away  with  the 
seeds.  As  these  valves  dry  they  turn  inward  and  forci- 
bly eject  the  seeds  by  pressing  against  them.  Several 
species  of  spurge  shoot  their  seeds  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  wild  cranesbill  (Geranium  maciUatum)  has  each  of  its 
five  seeds  fastened  to  a  prolonged  axis  (carpophore)  by  a 
separate  piece  ;  and  as  the  seed  ripens  this  piece  splits 
away  from  below  and  curls  upward  with  a  spring-like 
motion,  thus  l^hrowing  the  seeds  away.  In  touch-me-not 
(Impatiens)  the  ripened  pods  burst  and  the  valves  curl  in- 
ward and  upward  with  such  force  and  rapidity  as  to 
throw  the  seeds  quite  a  distance. 

The  Wind  as  an  A  jent 

Many  seeds  are  specially  adapted  for  being  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  These  are  known  as  flying,  floating, 
or  wandering  seeds.  The  adaptations  are  of  different 
kinds.  The  samaras  or  key-fruits  have  margins  or  wings, 
which  enable  the  wind  to  whirl  them  alorg  for  consider- 
able distances.  Of  this  class  are  the  samaras  of  maples  and 
elms,  the  paddle-shaped  keys  of  ashes,  and  the  seeds  of 
pines.  Other  winged  seeds  are  those  of  the  lilac,  trum- 
pet-creeper, common  wild  yam,  rhubarb,  and  birch.  The 
narrow,  leaf-like  bract  fastened  to  the  seed  bearing  pe- 
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duncle  of  the  lindens  sometimes  serves  a  similar  purpose. 
In  a  strong  wind  the  writer  has  seen  the  samaras  of  the 
silver  maple  carried  over  high  buildings,  whirling  rapidly 
away,  or  shooting  seed  foremost  thru  the  air  with  many 
curves  and  eccentricities  of  flight.  Even  when  there  is 
scarcely  a  breeze  stirring,  standing  under  a  Norway 
spruce,  for  instance,  the  seeds  may  be  seen  dropping  out 
and  whirling  gracefully  away  until  lost  to  the  sight  in  the 
distance. 

Instead  of  wings  the  seeds  may  be  furnished  with  tufts 
of  down  or  other  buoyant  matter.  Seeds  of  this  kind  are 
constructed  with  reference  to  lightness  or  otherwise  are 
small.  Dandelion  seeds  are  supplied  with  a  parachute, 
hanging  to  which  they  quietly  sail  away.  The  thistle 
and  many  others  of  the  sunflower  or  composite  family 
have  a  coma,  a  tuft  of  hair,  or  a  pappus  of  down  which 
buoys  them  up  as  they  float  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
Seeds  of  milkweed  are  both  winged  and  plumed.  The 
wild  virgin's  bower  {Clematis  Virginiana)  provides  its 
seed  with  feathery  tails.  The  seeds  of  the  willow  are 
covered  with  tufts  of  down,  while  still  others,  like  the 
the  seeds  of  cotton  and  Virginia  anemone  are  enclosed 
in  woolly  envelopes. 


Flying  seeds —I  Whitewash.  2  Western  catalpa.  3  Cherry 
birch.  4  Trumpet  creeper.  5  Red  elm.  6  Norway  maple.  7 
Silrer  maple. 

Another  method  by  which  the  wind  distributes  seeds 
is  by  jerking  the  open  seed-pods,  thus  scattering  the 
seeds  or  blowing  them  out  of  the  pod.  Many  pods  stand 
upright  and  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  wind  or 
upon  animals  to  brush  against  them  and  thus  completely 
empty  them.  Mullein  and  evening  primrose  usually 
stand  erect  till  spring,  but  examination  will  prove  that 
nost  of  the  seeds  are  out  before  winter  sets  in. 

Instead  of  blowing  the  seeds  the  wind  may  blow  the 
entire  plant.  Plants  blown  about  in  this  way  are  known 
as  "  tumble  weeds."  Two  notable  examples  are  tumble 
weed  or  white  pigweed  (Amarantus  albas)  and  old-witch 
grass  (Panieum  capiUare),  These  can  often  be  seen  piled 
up  by  the  wind  in  fence  corners  or  lying  in  long  wind- 
rows in  hollows  or  along  fences  and  hedges. 

Other  Methods. 

Rain  washes  the  seeds  into  streams  or  to  different  lo- 
ealities.  Seeds  drop  into  streams  or  are  blown  or  washed 
in  and  are  carried  by  them  considerable  distances  until 
they  are  washed  ashore  (if  they  are  washed  up  at  all). 


In  freshets  and  floods  streams  overflow  and,  sweeping 
over  places  where  the  seeds  would  otherwise  lie  undis- 
turbed, lodfre  them  in  new  places. 

Beasts  and  birds  distribute  seeds  in  different  ways. 
Hard  seeds,  which  are  eaten,  unless  crushed,  usually  pass 
off  undigested.  Barn  doves  and  other  birds  are  fre- 
quently accused  of  distributing  weed  seeds  in  this  man- 
ner. 

Various  seeds  are  stored  by  birds  and  animals  for  food. 
Squirrels  and  chipmunks  store  nuts,  grain,  cherry  stones, 
gum  stones,  and  occasionally  other  seeds,  in  hollow  trees 
and  fence  rails,  under  stumps,  and  in  the  ground. 

The  California  woodpecker  stores  acorns  in  holes  which 
he  digs  in  the  thick  bark  of  the  sugar  pine  and  other 
trees,  one  acorn  tightly  plugged  in  each  hole  ;  the  red- 
headed woodpecker  occasionally  stores  beech  nuts  and 
other  seeds  in  knot-holes  of  trees,  crevices  in  bark, 
or  decayed  fence  rails.  While  it  is  not  probable  that 
many  of  these  stored  seeds  survive,  yet  occasionally  a  few 
may  be  left  untouched  and  eventually  may  sprout  aid 
grow  in  peculiar  places. 

Many  seeds  or  seed  pods  are  constructed  with  a  view 
to  clinging  to  the  coats  of  animals  as  the  hair  of  dogs, 
wool  of  sheep,  and  tails  of  cattle.  Two  common  exam- 
ples of  seed  pods  of  this  kind  are  those  of  the  burdotk 
and  the  cocklebur. 

Seeds  may  cling  also  to  the  feet  of  animals  in  mud  or 
some  other  substance  and  are  thus  carried  about  from 
place  to  place.  |B^ 

Another  important  agent  in  seed-distribution  is  maa. 
Seeds  intentionally  distributed  by  him  are  mostly  useful 
seeds.  Man  gathers  and  stores  grain  as  food  for  himself 
and  for  his  horses  and  cattle.  He  buys  seeds  for  use  im 
agriculture  and  horticulture. 

Man  is  also  the  agent  of  accidental  distribution.  Some 
seeds  adhere  to  his  clothes  as  well  as  to  the  coats  of  animals. 
Hunters  and  botanists  can  testify  to  this  fact  after  a 
day's  tramp  thru  the  woods.  There  is  also  extensive  ac- 
cidental distribution  in  agricultural  and  commercial  pir- 
suits.  Corn,  cockle,  and  chess  are  carried* in  wheat; 
plantain,  pigweed,  and  many  others  in  clover  seed  ;  vari- 
ous seeds  in  hay  ;  seeds  and  plants  are  dragged  by  har- 
rows and  plows.  Some  plants  advance  with  the  liie  ef 
civilization.  On  this  account  plantain  has  been  called  by 
the  Indians  "  the  white  man's  footstep ;  •*  especially  alsii 
since  it  grew  most  plentifully  along  foot-paths. 


//. 


Flying  seeds  —8.  Common  milkweed, 
mon  wild  viigia's  bower. 

Shooting  seeds.— II.  Wild  geraniam. 
Pan  sy .    A/a/ura/  size . 


9.  Dandelion.    10.  Con- 
12.  Common  tare.    13.. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  September  15,  1900. 

Keep  on  the  True  Basis. 

Ah  incident  in  the  life  of  CoUis  P.  Huntington  who 
lately  died  a  multi-miUionaire  has  'been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  press,  and  has  doubtless  been  read  with  much  sat- 
isfaction ;  for  the  American  mind,  at  present,  is  ever 
ready  to  condone  a  lie  if  money  is  made  by  it.  It  seems 
at  the  time  he  was  building  the  Pacific  railrdkd  an  agent 
of  aa  iron  rail  manufactory  called  on  Huntington  and 
offered  to  sell  some  rails  at  $70  per  ton.  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton declared  that  he  had  now  more  rails  than  he  wanted 
and  would  be  glad  to  sell  some  ;  this  was,  of  course,  un- 
true, but.it  produced  the  effect  he  expected  ;  the  agent 
offered  to  sell  at  $65.  Mr.  H.  offered  in  payment  his 
note  at  three  months  ;  this  being  accepted  he  discounted 
it  on  the  spot — thus  gaining  the  interest. 

It  is  quite  possible  there  are  schools  of  young  men  to 
whom  this  incident  will  be  read  by  a  principal  with  satis- 
faction and  approval.  The  commercial  spirit  is  so  ram- 
pant that  schools  and  even  churches  are  trying  to  adjust 
themselves  to  it.  Is  the  object  of  the  school  to  fit  its 
pupils  to  make  money  ?  Does  the  teacher  gloat  over  the 
fact  that  one  of  his  pupils  became  a  bank  president  and 
accumulated  a  large  pile  of  money  ?  Does  he  feel  rather 
sorry  that  another,  a  more  promising  pupil,  decided  to  be- 
come a  teacher,  and  is  the  recipient  of  only  a  moderate 
salary  ?  Does  such  a  man  teach,  in  its  large  and  true 
sense  ? 

A  clergyman  lately  said,  in  his  sermon,  that  when  a 
man  went  from  a  country  to  a  city  church  he  noticed  the 
amount  of  the  new  salary  was  mentioned  as  tho  that  was 
the  significant  thing.  Yes,  the  clergy  feel  intensely  the 
"commercialism"  that  is  in  the  air;  they  know  that  if 
they  fail  to  fill  the  pews  they  are  liable  to  decapitation, 
as  surely  as  a  Chinese  general  that  is  beaten  in  battle. 

A  thoughtful  teacher  sees  the  youth  graduated  from 
the  grammar  or  high  school  last  June  struggling  to  find 
places  where  money  can  be  made  easily  and  quickly  and 
regrets  that  the  air  is  so  full  of  "  commercialism."  He 
is  tempted  to  try  to  fit  them  to  earn  money  instead  of 
teaching  them  self-comprehension.  The  thing  for  which 
they  have  to  read,  write,  and  compute  is  to  know  them- 
selves, their  powers,  their  duties,  and  their  destinies. 
The  street  "  Arab "  is  indeed  a  sharp  little  fellow ;  he 
has  given  his  mind  wholly  to  the  mechanism  man  has 
constructed — the  streets,  the  railways,  the  corners  where 
newspapers  may  be  sold,  etc.  The  boy  who  comes  from  a 
right  school  has  some  comprehension  of  the  world  that 
God  has  made,  and  of  his  place  in  it  and  what  is  worthy 
for  him  to  do  in  it  or  to  leave  undone. 

The  great  majority  of  teachers  are  to  have  small  sal- 
aries ;  the  great  majority  of  their  pupils  are  inevitably 
to  fill  lowly  places  ;  but  that  need  not  hinder  them  from 
comprehending  the  situation.  To  be  able  to  labor  in  the 
lowly  place  with  honor  and  with  submission  to  Him  who 
marks  even  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  is  the  effect  of  self- 
comprehension  as  far  as  is  possible,  and  of  faith  where 
eyesight  is  not  adequate.  Education  in  its  best  sense 
is  self-comprehension  and  world-comprehension.    By  it 


man  is  put  on  an  eminence.  0,  teacher,  do  not  make  a 
mistake  in  this  matter ;  "  getting  on "  is  one  thing ; 
getting  up,  another. 


State  Supt.  Stone. 

No  state  superintendent  is  more  closely  identified  with 
purely  educational  work  and  enjoys  greater  popularity 
than  Mr.  Mason  S.  Stone,  of  Vermont.  Yet  he  feels 
that  he  can  serve  the  cause  more  effectively  in  the  super- 
intendency  of  a  city  school  system,  where  he  can  influence 
and  shape  more  directly  the  practical  working  out  of 
public  education  problems.  Accordingly  he  has  decided 
not  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  this  year.  Mr. 
Stone  is  a  man  of  rare  tact,  and  he  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently successful  in  the  field  of  school  supervision  and  in 
his  dealings  with  teachers  and  boards  of  education. 
The  School  Journal's  best  wishes  go  with  him,  into 
whatever  part  of  the  educational  field  he  may  enter. 


Detroit  in  1901. 

Indications  point  to  Detroit  as  the  city  most  likely  to 
secure  the  entertainment  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  for  the  year  1901.  The  choice  of  that  city 
would  give  universal  satisfaction  if  the  railroad  and  hotel 
arrangements  are  favorable.  Detroit  is  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  prettiest  cities  in  the  country,  with  a  magnificent 
river  front.  Its  railroad  facilities  are  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired. The  city  offers  so  many  attractions  for  teachers 
that,  by  skilful  management,  an  attendance  might  be 
worked  up  as  large  as  any  the  association  has  ever  had. 
If  Detroit  is  chosen  the  executive  committee  should  try 
to  secure  special  rates  and  privileges  for  a  visit  to  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  at"  Buffalo.  The  location  of 
Detroit  is  ideal  for  a  National  Educational  convention. 


Open  to  Normal  and  College  Graduates. 

The  Lowell  training  school  is  making  an  important  de- 
parture that  ought  to  find  general  favor.  Hereafter 
graduates  of  any  normal  school  or  a  college  of  good 
standing  .are  to  be  admitted.  The  course  covers  one 
year,  and  comprises  fifteen  hours  every  week  devoted  to 
actual  teaching,  and  ten  hours  given  to  pedagogy  and 
special  work.  The  pupil  teachers  are  trained  for  the 
high;  grammar,  and  primary  school.  At  graduation,  the 
teachers  are  ranked  according  to  personality,  teaching 
ability,  and  scholarship. 

To  Miss  Gertrude  Edmund,  the  well-known  principal 
of  the  school  and  one  of  the  leading  women  educa- 
tors of  the  country,  is  due  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit 
for  this  noteworthy  move.  Five  years  ago  graduates  of 
the  Lowell  high  school  could  be  admitted  to  the  training 
school  and  passed  thru  the  whole  course  in  a  year  and  a 
half.  Gradually  the  course  was  lengthened  and  the  re- 
quirements raised.  ,  Miss  Edmund  has  had  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  the  training  school  committee,  especially  the 
chairman,  Mr.  H.  G.  Swapp,  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Lowell  board  of  education  for  fifteen  years,  and  who 
takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  educational  progress 
of  his  city.  Tho  the  members  of  the  board  of  education 
are  chosen  by  popular  vote  in  general  election,  Lowell  is 
one  of  the  few  places  in  the  country  where  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  is  regulated  by  merit,  "personal  equa- 
tion "  forming  the  deciding  feature  of  it,  and  not  politics. 
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The  Busy  World. 


Efforts  to  communicate  without  wires  continue  una- 
bated. Sir  William  H.  Preece,  an  eminent  engineer  of 
England,  announces  that  he  had  transmitted  speech  with- 
out wires  for  eight  miles.  His  first  experiments  were  to 
throw  speech  across  the  Menai  straits,  a  telephone  being 
on  each  side  and  using  powerful  induction  coils.  He 
thinks  ships  may  thus  communicate  with  each  other  and 
to  the  land. 

No  news  is  more  welcome  than  that  from  England  that 
Christian  people  are  to  make  a  great  effort  to  arouse  a 
new  interest  in  religion.  This  effort  has  aroused  Ameri- 
cans and  a  call  is  out  signed  by  men  of  all  sects  to  make 
the  coming  year  one  of  preparation  for  greater  spiritual 
progress  during  the  century  ;  among  the  namesare  those 
of  Theodore  Cuyler,  Gladden,  Bishop  Doane.  There  is 
not  an  earnest  teacher  anywhere  but  will  hope  this  effort 
will  be  successful  A  great  part  of.  the  teaching  is  now 
lost  because  of  the  unspiritual  state  of  mind  that  prevails. 

Singan  is  a  Chinese  city  of  great  importance  ;  it  was 
founded  2700  years  ago  by  Emperor  Ping — in  those 
days  it  was  called  Changan.  Here  in  313  B.  C,  Emperor 
Che  Hwangte  ordered  the  burning  of  all  the  books,  causing 
his  name  to  be  execrated  ever  since.  Wars  followed  and 
it  was  utterly  destroyed  ;  their  historians,  say  fires  blazed 
here  for  three  months  among  the  palaces  and  public 
buildings,  but  it  was  rebuilt ;  it  has  been  besieged  and 
destroyed  many  times  since.  It  was  visited  by  Marco 
Polo  who  noted  its  greatness.  It  is  no  longer  the  capital, 
but  is  a  center  of  legend,  history,  archeology,and  politics. 

The  Bank  of  France  now  has  450  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold  ;  Russia  has  415  millions  in  the  Imperial  bank.  In 
France  the  gold  coin  employed  is  a  20  franc  piece  ($4) ; 
so  the  bank  has  112,750,000  pieces ;  if  a  man  could 
count  these  at  the  rate  of  two  per  second  it  would  take 
over  four  years  and  three  months  to  complete  the  job.  If 
piled  up  one  above  the  other  they  would  make  a  pile  six- 
teen times  higher  than  Guarisankar,  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  the  Himilayas.  The  gold  of  Africa  and  Alaska 
has  been  accumulating  in  France  rapidly  of  late. 

The  School  Journal  has  referred  to  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  attending  college,  and  is  glad  to  see  that  at 
Yale  university  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  faculty  to 
furnish  means  for  the  undergraduates  to  earn  money. 
Dr.  Kitchel  is  at  the  head  of  this  effort ;  his  pamphlet 
says  that  never  in  the  history  of  Yale  have  there  been 
nearly  as  many  chances  for  earning  a  part  or  all  of  the 
college  expenses  as  at  present.  Of  the  327  graduated 
last  June  15  entirely  paid  their  expenses  and  15  otherg 
nearly  all.  A  total  of  69  paid  a  large  part  of  their  way. 
In  the  past  ten  years  about  one  man  in  five  who  has  re- 
ceived the  B.  A.  degree  has  paid  a  large  share  of  his  ex- 
penses. At  present  there  are  more  places  to  fill  than 
^students  to  supply  them.  All  this  may  be  used  to  en- 
courage a  poor  boy  who  desires  to  attend  college. 
Porto  Rico's  Climate. 

In  the  heat  of  summer  the  temperature  of  Porto  Rico 
never  rises  above  95  degrees  Fahrenheit  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  nights  are  usually  cool,  says  Harpefs  Weekly. 
Whatever  unpleasantness  pertains  to  the  climate  is  the 
outcome  of  the  excessive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  and  the  clammy  dampness  of  clear, 
dew-laden  nights.  Unquestionably  the  rainy  season  is  a 
trial  to  the  constitution,  for  the  wet  air,  heated  by  sud- 
den sunbursts,  is  difScult  to  breathe,  and  exposure  to  the 
chilly  damp  of  night  is  apt  to  bring  on  pernicious  and 
malarial  fevers.  However,  with  anything  like  proper 
care  of  the  person  and  a  fair  diet  of  quinine,  the  summer 
season  may  be  safely  tided  over.  In  winter— or  rather 
during  the  "dry  season*'  of  November,  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February — the  upper  limit  of  the  mercury  is 
about  80  degrees  on  the  coast,  and  ten  degrees  less  in 
the  mountains,  dropping  lowest  in  January.  There  is  a 
greater  range  in  temperature  between  dav  and  night  at 
this  season  than  in  summer. 


Steamboating  on  the  Jordan. 

A  steamboat  now  plows  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  in 
which  John  baptized.  The  Abbot  Pachomius,  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  John  at  Jericho,  made  the  first  attempt 
at  steam  navigation  with  a  small  launch  some  years  ago. 
The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  a  small  steamer 
was  purchased  and  taken  to  the  Jordan.  This  boat,  the 
Prodromius,  now  maintains  a  regular  passenger  service 
between  the  bridge  near  Jericho  and  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  sea,  and  is  well  pratronized  by  the  tourists 
and  pilgrims. 

Developing  the  Lake  Region. 

Twenty  million  dollars  of  capital  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  is  in  the  course  of  expenditure  to  develop 
and  employ  a  huge  water-power  to  generate  electricity 
at  Sault-Ste  Marie,  where  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior 
rush  down  on  their  way  to  the  lower  lakes.  Timber 
lands  and  nickel  and  iron  mines  have  been  purchased  by 
the  company,  and  paper  pulp,  nickel  steel,  sulphuric  acid, 
bleaching-powder,  and  other  valuable  substances  will  be 
manufactured.  One  detail  of  the  enterprise  is  a  railroad 
to  Hudson  bay,  to  be  finished  in  five  years. 

Nativity  of  United  States  Senators. 

There  were  twelve  natives  of  Ohio  in  the  last  United 
States  senate,  two  representing  the  Buckeye  state,  two 
representing  Ohio's  neighbor  to  the  west,  Indiana,  two 
Ohio's  southeasterly  neighbor.  West  Virginia,and  one  each 
Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Iowa. 
Altho  Ohio  leads  in  the  number  of  men  in  the  United 
States  senate  neither  the  Bay  State  of  Massachusetts 
nor  the  Empire  State  of  New  York  is  very  far  behind  it 
in  representation. 

The  Breaking  Up. of  Comets. 

"  We  must  regard  it  as  established  by  observation," 
says  A.  MuUer  in  the  Rews  Sdentifique,  "  that  comets 
present  no  fixity  in  their  form,  dimensions,  and  brilliancy. 
It  seems  as  if  these  little  wandering  nebulosities  get  into 
trouble  when  they  enter  our  system.  Captured  by  the 
large  planets,  which  force  them  to  revolve  in  elliptical 
orbits,  they  constantly  undergo  the  action  of  the  planets, 
and  ot  the  sun  until  the  day  comes  when  the  disaggrega- 
tion of  the  nucleus  begins  to  manifest  itself.  The  final 
state  consists  of  a  stream  of  particles  extending  all, along 
the  orbit  and  successively  captured  by  the  planets.  Our 
own  globe  collects  considerable  streams  of  shooting  stars. 
These  celestial  fireworks  are  an  excellent  proof  that  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  these  gaseous  bodies.  Besides, 
it  is  now  acknowledged  that  the  probability  of  a  collision 
between  a  planet  and  a  comet  comingfrom  the  depths  of 
space  is  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  zero." 

It  Will  Make  War  Impossible. 

Louis  Gathman,  the  inventor  of  the  gun  for  throwing 
huge  shells  loaded  with  guncotton,  says  that  for  $50,- 
000,000  he  could  build  and  equip  a  navy  that  would  annihi- 
late every  navy  in  the  world.  His  gun^  was  made  at  the 
the  Bethlehem  steel  works  and  will  soon  be  tested  by  the 
government.  Its  distinguishing  features  are  its  large 
bore  and  comparatively  uniform  thickness  thruout  its 
length.  This  is  to  conform  to  the  peculiarity  of  smoke- 
less powder,  which  exerts  a  more  uniform  pressure.  The 
result  is  a  very  high  muzzle  velocity  with  a  comparatively 
low  pressure  per  square  inch  of  gun  surface. 

The  bore  of  the  gun  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and 
the  projectile,  which  weighs  1800  pounds,  contains  600 
pounds  of  guncotton.  It  will  disable  the  strongest  bat- 
tleship if  it  explodes  within  thirty  feet  of  the  vessel. 

The  inventor  contends  that  this  gun  will  make  war  im- 
possible by  making  it  so  destructive  that  nations  will  arbi- 
trate rather  than  fight.  Moreover  he  points  to  the  progress 
of  the  world  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder  to  show 
that  war  has  often  been  an  agency  of  civilization.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  gunpowder  America  would  to-day  be  in- 
habited by  its  native  savages,  for  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  conquer  them  with  their  own  primitive 
weapons. 
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The  Study  of  "  Evaneeline"  at  School- 

The  simUes  are  a  notable  feature  of  this  poem.  Pupils 
need  (at  some  time)  careful  training  in  the  analysis  of 
figures,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  thoroly  grasp  thought 
thus  conveyed.  This  is  a  good  place  for  them  to  exam- 
ine the  siniile.  They  will  enjoy  the  poem  the  more  for 
perceiving  that  when  the  poet  compares  the  "  murmur- 
ing pines  and  the  hemlocks  "  to  "'  harpers  hoar  "  he  wishes 
us  to  think  of  the  gray  moss  trailing  from  the  branches, 
the  antiquity  of  the  trees  and  the  music  of  the  wind 
thru  the  boughs.  Perhaps  other  points  of  similarity  too 
were  in  the  poet's  mind. 

A  simple  form  for  analysis  of  the  figures  of  likeness  is: 

1.  What  is  the  figure  ? 

2.  What  objects  are  compared  ? 

3.  What  points  of  resemblance  ? 

**  Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water  the  wood- 
lands, 

Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an  image  of 
heaven." 

I  &  2.  This  is  a  simile,  since  a  likeness  is  assorted  between  lives 
ai;idriveis. 

-).  The  sky  is  reflected  in  the  river  and  the  banks  also  ;  so  these 
Acad  an  peasants,  tho  saddened  and  troubled  at  times,  were  in 
the  main,  peaceful  and  glad  in  the  light  of  the  heavenly  life. 

Suggestions  for  an  Evangeline  Note- Book. 

1.  The  History  Underlying  the  Poem. 

2.  How  Longfellow  happened  to  choose  the  theme. 

CHawthorne  had  found  thelegend  of  a  pair  of  Acadian  lovers 
who  had  been  separated  by  the  cruel  transportation.  The  maiden 
sought  her  lover  faichfuUy,  and  at  last  in  old  age  found  him  dy- 
ing in  a  hospital.  Hawthorne  had  considered  using  it  in  a  novel, 
but  deciding  that  it  was  unsuitable  for  that,  he  suggested  it  to 
his  friend,  Longfellow,  for  a  poem.  Hawthorne  delighted  in  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  work,  saying  once  *•  that  he  could  not 
have  been  pro  der  of  it  had  he  written  it  himself.") 

3.  Evangeline's  Story  as  she  told  it  to  the  Pawnee 
woman. 

4.  A  Pen  Picture  of  Evangeline. 

5.  A  Pen  Picture  of  Gabriel.  (Illustrated,  if  desir- 
able.) 

6.  A  cluster  of  similes.  (Chosen  for  beauty  and 
force*  with  reason  for  selection  given  in  some  instances. 
Let  some  be  explained  fully,  according  to  the  form  given, 
or  some  other,  equally  explicit.) 

7.  The  Voyage  down  the  River,  or  Basil's  Home  in 
Louisiana.  (Make  these  vivid  by  supplying  details  as  in 
work  on  Burns.    Illustrate  if  wished.) 

8.  List  of  rare  words.  (Of  course,  the  pupils  will 
learn  their  meaning,  and  there  will  be  some  discussion 
as  to  why  they  are  rare  in  prose, — they  may  be  growing 
obsolete,  or  rare,  because  poetical.) 

(Place  synonyms  beside  each  word  listed.  Class  attention 
may  be  called  to  these  words,  their  earlier  uses  being  recalled, 
or  their  poetidal  beauty  dwelt  upon  for  a  time.  An  exercise  of 
this  kind  is  valuable  as  calling  the  {Pupil's  attention  to  tke  art 
and  power  m  fit  words.) 

9.  Happy  Expressions.  (Those  for  which  it  is  partic- 
ularly hard  to  find  on  equivalent.  Striving  to  do  so  will 
only  widen  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  words,  make  him  more 
discriminating,  and  more  alive  to  the  perfection  of  the 
poet's  choice ) 

10.  Lines  of  Noblest  Significance.  (One  need  not 
preach — the  children  get  the  preaching  "unbeknownst" 
when  they  search  for  these.) 

11.  Important  Points  in  Part  II.  (One  such  would  be, 
"So  that  they  saw  not  the  boat,  where  it  lay  concealed 
in  the  willows.") 

12.  Key  lines  of  each  division  of  the  poem.  ("  Sun- 
shine of  Saint  Eulalie  was  she  called,"  might  be  termed 
such  for  Division  I.) 


13.  Who  was  it  ?  ,  (Describe  some  character  for  class 
to  guess.) 

14.  Where  was  it  ?  (Describe  some  scene  for  clafis  to 
guess.) 

15.  Imagine  a  different  conclusion. 

16.  Describe  in  verse  an  attempt  of  Gabriel  to  find 
Evangeline,  or  the  last  days  of  Father  Felician. 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  life  for  young  people  to 
study  than  Longfellow's,  and  none  perhaps  that  more  in- 
formation is  given  upon  for  them. 

Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Samuel  Longfellow.  See 
also  references  on  lives  of  American  authors. 

Los  Angeles  High  School.  Emily  C.  CSlark. 


Turning  the  Car  Around. 

I  have  proposed  for  some  time  to  tell  you  of  certain 
conclusions  I  have  come  to  concerning  improvements  in 
education.  I  attended  a  normal  school  and  got  some  in- 
sight, and  then  went  to  work,  but  I  did  not  succeed  as  I 
hoped.  After  about  three  years  I  found  a  copy  of  The 
School  Journal  on  the  desk  of  the  superintendent  at 
Columbus;  it  was  in  1878.  I  well  remember  the  time.  I 
did  not  tliink  the  paper  a  great  one  by  any  means,  but  I 
could  see  that  it  aimed  at  better  things,  and  it  put  the 
failure  right  where  it  belonged,  on  the  backs  of  the  teach- 
ers. I  became  a  subscriber  and  you  have  done  me  the 
honor  of  publishing  some  of  my  ideas.  As  I  kept  reading 
The  School  Journal  I  became  more  and  more  interested. 
In  one  number  you  spoke  of  studying  the  children  in  or- 
der to  know  how  to  teach.  I  believed  that  was  sound 
doctrine. 

Ill  the  course  of  time  Col.  Parker  (may  blessings  rest 
on  him)  was  introduced  to  us,  then  came  Miss  Patridge, 
Miss  Spear,  Messrs.  Frye,  Spear,  Jackman,  GifiSn,  Grif- 
fith, Powell,  Seeley,  and  many  others.  I  was  surprised 
when  manual  training  was  proposed  in  The  Journal,  but 
I  felt  the  arguments  were  unanswerable.  The  kinder- 
garten was  advocated  but  it  took  a  good  while  to  convince 
me  that  play  could  educate ;  I  gave  in  however.  After 
ten  years  I  began  to  perceive  that  education  is  a  very 
broad  affair  and  is  affected  by  all  sorts  of  agencies.  Then 
I  got  rather  crazy  ;  I  thought  something  else  would  be 
discovered  and  the  present  system  of  using  books  would 
be  thrown  overboard. 

I  bought  a  little  book,  by  A.  M.  Kellogg,  on  Pestalozzi 
— I  own  in  all  about  thirty—  and  in  that  I  found  that 
about  a  hundred  years  ago  the  car  of  education  was  turned 
around  and  that  enormous  changes  were  made  in  school- 
room practice.  I  have  for  a  few  years  spent  some  time 
of  each  year  as  an  agent,  and  visit  many  schools.  I  ask 
myself,  "Are  the  present  methods  more  effective  than 
the  former  ones?"  In  other  words,  I  want  te  know  whether 
the  kindergarten,  manual  training,  child  study,  nature 
study,  art  study,  etc.,  have  turned  the  car  farther 
around  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gain  is  in  the  new  attitude  ; 
the  teacher  no  longer  enters  the  school-room  like  the 
doctor  who  says,  "  Take  that  and  it  wUl  make  you  well," 
but  rather  as  a  student  who  is  trying  to  learn  all  he  can.. 
While  in  a  scheol  in  Buffalo,  I  saw  the  very  worst  hand- 
ling of  young  beings  it  has  been  my  lot  to  witness ;  in 
mentioning  this  to  Supt.  Emerson  he  admitted  the  in- 
justice and  the  mal-science,  and  said,  "But  what  can 
you  expect  of  such  material  as  are  successful  in  getting 
positions  ?  I  am  thankful  the  results  are  no  worse."  So 
I  have,  given  up  the  idea  of  seeing  the  car  turned  farther 
around.  We  cannot  do  more  until  we  can  induce  men 
and  women  to  teach  in  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Teacher. 
I  consider  the  last  presidential  election  the  utterance  of 
a  protest  against  the  general  living  in  non-accordance 
with  the  Golden  Rule.  I  do  not  think  there  is  enough  of 
this  rule  in  the  school-room ;  that  is  what  the  future. 
Pestalozzi  will  aim  to  accomplish.        Noble  Haskins. 

Cleveland. 
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Contest  Over  Supt.  Van  Sickle. 

Baltimore,  Mo. — .\  demurrer  in  Circuit  Court  No.  2  has 
been  filed  by  the  board  ot  school  commissioners  to  the  peti- 
tion of  Dr  Albert  B  Lyman,  who  asked  that  an  injunction  be 
issued  restraining  the  board  aad  the  city  comptroller  from 
paving  to  James  H.  Van  Sickle  any  sum  as  saUry  for  the  office 
of  superinicndent  ot  public  instruction  ot  Baltimore.         \ 

L)r.  Lyman  contends  that  Supt.  Van  Sickle^s  position 
IS  like  thdt  of  a  municipal  official,  and  according  to  a  Niarjrland 
law  that  provider  ttiaf  all  municipal  officials,  except  females, 
shall  be  rcginteied  voters  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,"  is  not  eligible 
to  his  po>ition,  as  he  is  not  a  registered  voter. 

The  schtiol  board  in  its  demurrer  contests  that  Mr.  Van 
Sickle  is  not  a  municipal  official  and  that  his  office  does  not 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  referred  to,  and  it  asks 
that  the  petition  be  dismissed.  Prominent  counsel  has  been 
engaged  for  both  sides. 

State  Certificates  in  Illinois. 

Springfield,  III.— State  Supt.  Alfred  B^yliss  has  recently 
issued  a  cin  ular  on  state  cerficates  for  teachers  which  gives 
the  reauirementb  in  detail.  State  certificates  in  Illinois  are 
grantea  only  upon  public  examination.  It  has  been  agreed 
that  applicants  for  examination  shall  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  following  conditions: 

They  must  turn  sh  the  state  superiatendent  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  good  charw\cter  and  of  having  t^^ui^ht  with  success,  not 
less  than  three  years  (twenty-seven  months),  at  least  one  year 
of  which  time  shall  have  been  in  Illinois,  and  within  five  years 
from  the  dale  ot  the  examination.  For  the  five-^ear  certificate 
the  candid  te  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Reading,  school  management,  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States, 
civil  govern  nent  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Illinois, 
algebra,  plane  geometry,  physiology,  biology,  and  physics. 

Candidates  must,  to  obtain  the  certificate,  present  papers  in 
all  the  subjects  named,  and  receive  an  average  rating  of.  at 
least  75  in  a  scale  ot  too.  Provided  that  if  one  or  more  papers 
•hall  be  rated  b>  the  judges  at  less  than  70,  no  certificate  will 
be  issued  until  the  candidate,  at  some  future  examination,  shall 
have  presented  papers  in  place  of  them,  upon  the  same  sub- 
jects, which  ithali  be  rated  at  75  or  more. 

FOR  THE  LIFE  CERTIFICATE. 

For  the  life  certificate  the  candidate  will  be  examined  in  any 
sixteen  of  the  following  subjects:  Reading,  arithmetic,  £ng> 
lish  grammar,  physical  geography,  history,  civil  government, 
physiology,  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  physics, 
zoology,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, t  rench,  and  pedagogy,  the  last  named  subject  being  in- 
cluded in  all  cases. 

The  average  rating  required  foi;  the  Life  Certificate  is  80. 
The  minim  um  is  70.  Holders  of  valid  five-year  certificates  need 
not  be  examined  in  any  subject  in  which  a  credit  of  80  or  more 
has  been  obtained  at  a  preyious  examination.  The  same  rule 
will  apply  to  candidates  for  the  life  certificate  who  have  reached 
the  required  average  for  the  five-year  certificate,  but  who  have 
fallen  below  the  minimum  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  or  of  aay  of  the  Il- 
linois state  normal  schools,  or  teachers  of  seven  vears' success- 
ful experience,  two  of  which  must  have  been  in  Illinois,  whose 
character  and  skill  shall  be  fully  confirmed  by  direct  knowledge, 
may  receive  the  life  certificate  on  the  following  terms  and  con- 
ditions: 

Notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  the  life  certificate  must  be 
g^ven  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  at  least  six 
months  previous  to  the  date  of  the  examination. 

The  candidate  must  file  with  the  superintendent  at  least  ninety 
days  before  the  date  set  for  the  examination,  a  thesis.  If  the  thesis 
is  acctpted,  the  candidate  may  select  any  eijrht  of  the  following 
subjects,  pedagogy  being  one:  pedagogy, arithmetic,  algebra,  ge- 
ometry, triKonometry,  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  geology, 
physiology,  zoology,  English,  Latin,  German  Fren«  h,  literatmre, 
historv,  civil  government.  Theses  for  1901  must  be  filed  not  later 
than  May  6,and  may  be  offered  on  aay  one  of  the  following  subjects 
the  length  not  to  exceed5,ooo  words  :  The  vacation  school,  the  san- 
itation and  decoration  of  country  school  houses,  how  may  the 
county  insti  ute  be  improved?  tor  and  against  the  consolidation 
of  the  county  schools  with  a  consideration  of  the  matter  of 
transportation,  the  value  of  the  school  library,  for  or  aR^inst  the 
proposition  that  at  least  <'nc  year's  work  in  an  approved  training 
school  should  be  a  preliminary  qualification  of  all  public  sthool 
teachers. 

CREDENTIALS. 

In  respect  to  character,  no  set  form  of  evidence  is  required, 
provided  that  the  fact  of  good  character  appears.  If  an  ap- 
plicant is  not  personally  known  to  the  state  superintendent, 
written  t^'stimonials  from  two  or  mo'-e  responsible  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  applicant  will  be  required.  In  respect  to 
the  length  of  time  that  an  applicant  has  taught,  his  own  dec- 
laration, giving  the  time,  place,  and  kind  of  school,  will  be  suf- 
ficient. As  to  success  in  teaching,  written  testimonials  from 
responsible  and  co'ppetent  persons  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
will  be  required.  These  credentials  must  be  furnished  before 
a  candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the  examination. 


Work  of  Hampton  Summer  School. 

Hampton,  Va.— With  the  closing  of  the  regular  session  of 
Hampton  institute  preparations  for  the  summer  normal  began. 
The  purpose  ot  this  school  is  to  give  the  colored  teachers  of 
the  South  a  four  weeks'  course  of  instructif»D  in  methods  of 
teaching.  More  than  two  hundreo  teachers  were  in  attendance 
this  year.  Some  of  them  worked  eleven  hourb  a  da>,  for  the 
lessons  in  cooking  l)egan  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the . 
last  class  w^s  not  dismissed  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Twenty  different  subjects  were  open  to  the  studtu's.  including 
manual  training,  child  study,  business  forms  aiid  methods,  and 
uphoUtering. 

On  Saturday  mornings  teachers'  experience  meetings  were 
held.  The  problems  confronting  teachers  were  discusyed, 
points  in  school  management  and  discipliLe  were  brought  out, 
and  practical  suggestions  were  giren. 

As  an  aid  to  ibe  lectures  and  recitations  there  was  an  exhibit 
of  school  books  and  suppl  es.  The  latest  and  best  bookb  upon  • 
education  from  the  leading  publishers  in  the  country  were 
shown.  Thift  feature  was  appreciated  greatly  by  those  who 
live  and  teach  in  rural  districts  where  the  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine new  school-books  seldom  comes. 

School  of  Commerce. 

Madison,  Wis. — A  school  of  commerce  has  been  established 
at  the  Umvers  ty  of  Wisconsin.  The  aim  ot  the  work  will  be 
to  care  for  the  higher  education  of  business  men.  With  this 
in  view  the  regents  have  planned  a  broad  training  in  ail  the 
English  branches  with  at  least  one  modern  language,  and 
upon  that  basis  they  have  arranged  technical  courses  designed 
to  prepare  men  for  ihe  baBking  business,  the  consular  service 
and  foreign  commerce. 

The  requ  remenrs  for  admission  to  the  school,  which  will  be 
op«*ned  at  the  begicBing  of  the  academic  year,  are  identical 
with  those  of  colleges  of  letters  and  science  and  engineering. 

Alexandria's  Many  Institutions  of  Learning. 

Alexandria,  Va. — This  historic  city  has  in  addition  to  its 
public  schoo's  many  private  institutions  of  lear.ning  ot  a  high 
order  and  well  known  thru  the  country.  Among  these  are  the 
Arlington  institute  for  \oung  ladies,  Potom.«c  academy  for 
boys,  and  St.  Mary's  acacfemy,  a  Catholic  school  for  girls.  The 
Jonn  Hay  normal  and  industrial  school  promises  to  hold  high 
rank  among  the  schools  of  the  South  tor  the  education  of  col- 
ored youth.  The  town.of  Del  Ray,  a  suburb  of  Alexandria,  has 
just  been  supplied  with  a  fine  brick  building  for  a  graded  insti- 
tution. 

Just  to  the  west  of  the  city  is  the  Episcopal  theological  semi- 
nary, from  which  Bishop  Fhilhps  Brooks  was  graduated  in 
1S59,  B  shop  Randolph  in  1858,  and  Bishop  Henr)  C.  Potter  in 
1857.  Nearly  a  thousand  ministers  have  been  given  to  the 
church  by  this  institution. 

New  Preparatory  School  in  Connecticut 

SiMSBURV,  CoKN.— Several  months  ago  the  alumni  of  the 
Westminister  ^chool  formerly  located  at  Dobl>^  Feriy.  N.  Y., 
formed  a  stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more 
favorable  site  for  the  school.  They  wished  for  country  envir- 
onments, larger  athletic  fields  and  a  greater dist«i nee  from  New 
York.  Accordingly  the  purchase  of  120  acres  of  high  land 
overlooktrg  the  beautiful  Farmington  valley  was  made  in  this 
town.  New  buildings  were  erected  and  now  ihe  school,  is 
ready  to  begin  its  first  year  in  its  new  location.  The  principal 
is  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Cashing,  of  Yale,  class  '72. 

Teaching  Versus  Politics. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa — The  school  authorities  have  requested 
Prin.  F.  C.  Santee.of  our  Central  high  school,  to  resign  his  seat 
in  the  city  council,  or  else  give  up  bis  position  as  teacher. 
During  recent  investigations  of  bribery  charges,  Mr.  Santee 
took  a  prominent  part.  The  authorities  fell  that  the  notoriety 
would  be  demnraftzmg  in  the  school-room.  Councilman  San- 
tee's  constituents  say  the  record  he  made  in  the  l-ribeyy  inves- 
tigation will  not  demoralize  his  pupils,  but  will  be  a  lesson  as 
to  the  kind  of  man  a  pub  ic  man  snould  be. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Santee  will  resign  his  seat  in  the 
council,  as  that  pays  no  salary,  while  for  his  work  as  teacher 
he  receives  |r,2oo  a  year. 

Notes  fn»m  Philadelphia. 

Philadrlphfa.— The  main  building  of  the  new  Central  high 
school  is  now  in  use,  and  more  than  fifteen  hundred  boys  are 
enrolled.  A  prominent  feature  is  the  two-domed  observatory. 
In  coniection  with  the  school  of  pedagogy  estdblished  in  the 
new  buildm)^  a  school  of  practice  has  been  opened.  It  begins 
with  the  lowest  grammar  grade,  and  it  is  intended  to  add  a 
grade  eash  \ear  until  the  lour  grades  of  the  grammar  course 
are  completed. 

Commercial  High  School  for  Girls. 

The  commercial  department  of  the  girls'  high  school  has 
been  made  into  a  separate  institution  under  the  name  of  the 
Commercial  High  School  for  Girls.  It  is  established  in  the 
boys'  old  high  school. 
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Some  Statistics 
The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  exceeds 
150,000.  The  teaching^  force  numbers  upward  of  3,520,  of 
whom  but  about  two  hundred  are  men.  The  attendance  at  the 
summer  playgrounds  was  306,297,  while  the  number  of  baby 
visitors  in  coaches  averaged  253  daily. 

Chicago  Notes. 
A  Blind  Supervisor  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  John  D.  Curtis  has  been  proposed  lor  the  position  of 
supervisor  of  the  leaching  of  the  blind  at'a  salary  of  51,500. 
Mr.  Curtis,  who  is  himself  blind,  has  been  a  teacher  at  the  in- 
stitute for  the  blind  at  Jacksonville  for  several  years.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Hyde  Park  high  school  and  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.     He  will  have  an  assistant  in  his  duties. 

Seven  centers  for  the  instruction  of  blind  children  will  be 
opened  in  different  schools  of  the  city.  As  far  as  possible  the 
pupils  will  be  taught  in  the  regular  classes. 

Principal  ot  Lake  View  High  School  Elected. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Buck,  of  Austin,  has  been  chosen  principal 
of  the  Lake  View  high  school.  Mr.  Buck  is  an  Ann  Arbor 
graduate  and  has  been  for  four  years  principal  of  the  Mar- 
quette grammar  school. 

Mrs.  Laura  H.  Norton,  wife  of  the  late  principal,  was  re- 
garded a  leading  candidate  for  her  husband's  position,  but  in  a 
recent  letter  to  Supt.  Cooley  she  requested  that  her  name 
should  not  be  considered  in  that  connection. 

Foreign  Correspondence  Among  Schools. 

Mr.  David  G.  Hurlbert,  a  teacher  in  the  Eighty-third  street 
school  of  Chicago,  instituted  a  plan  last  year  whereby  interna- 
tional and  interstate  correspondence  was  carried  on.  Letters 
were  sent  to  and  responses  received  from  pupils  and  teachers 
of  the  schools  of  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  IJverpool,  England, 
and  from  a  grammar  school  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  some  cases  the  letters  of  the  English  children  were  ac- 
companied by  personal  letters  from  the  headmasters  of  the 
schools  and  the  officials  of  the  board  of  education.  They  all 
endorsed  Mr.  Hurlburt*s  plan.  In  one  mstance  a  group  photo- 
graph of  the  class  was  furnished  and  the  children  who  wrote 
the  letters  were  indicated. 

Mr.  Hurlbert  is  gratified  at  the  success  of  his  idea  and  he  in- 
tends to  develop  it  further  the  coming  year. 

A  School  for  Apprentices. 
Plans  to  teach  boys  a  trade  have  just  been  projected  by  the 
Lewis  institute  and  the  Industrial  Trades  Union.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  give  to  all  apprentices  vouched  for  by  the  union  a 
technical  education  and  to  fit  them  for  their  callings.  The  ap- 
prentice will  have  free  tuition  at  the  institute,  in  addition  to 
regular  weekly  wages.  The  term  will  extend  over  three  years, 
and  each  boy  will  spend  two  evenings  each  week  at  the  insti- 
tute. Upon  the  completion  of  the  term  the  school  will  certify 
him  to  the  union,  which  will  provide  him  with  a  card,  indicat- 
ing that  he  is  entitled  to  the  consideration  due  a  journeyman. 


Recent  Deaths. 
Rev.  £rastus  M.  Cravath. 

Nashville,  Tenn.— Rev.  Dr.  Erastus  Milo  Cravath,  for 
twenty-two  years  president  of  Fisk  university,  Nashville,  died 
Sept.  4«  aged  sixty-eight. 

Dr.  Cravath  was  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  college  and  Oberlin 
Theological  seminary.  In  1865,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association  to  establish  schools  for  the 
Southern  Freedmen.  Fisk  university  was  founded  by  him  and 
he  became  its  president  in  1875.  For  three  years  he  managed 
the  "  Jubilee  Singers,"  by  whose  efforts,  here  and  abroad,  $isor 
00©  was  raised  for  the  university. 

Since  187S  he  had  devoted  himself  continuously  to  bis  duties 
as  the  head  of  the  Institution.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
from  Iowa  college  in  1886. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Philosopher. 
Weimar,  Germany.— Prof.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  modern  German  philosophers, 
died  here  after  eleven  years  of  hopeless  insanity.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  socialistic  school.  His  writings  were 
filled  with  revolutionary  ideas.  Their  brilliancy  and  epigram- 
matic forcecoramandea  attention  and  admiration, tho  pessimism 
characterized  most  of  his  conclusions.  The  most  remarkable 
of  his  works  is  *'  So  Spake  Zarathustra. "  Nietzsche  was  a  close 
friend  of  Richard  Wagner,  the  composer. 

Professor  Henry  Sidgwick. 
London. — Dr.  Henry  Sidgwick,  the  widely  known  educator 
is  dead,  He  has  been  prominently  connected  with  all  plans, 
for  the  better  education  of  women  and  is  the  author  of  many 
scientific  works.  Prof.  Sidgwick  was  educated  at  Rugby  and 
Trinity  college.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  latter  from  1859  to 
1869  and  later  was  elected  honorary  fellow  of  the  same.  In 
187 <;  he  was  appointed  praelector  of  moral  and  political  philos- 
ophy. The  vigor  of  his  thought  and  his  common  sense  way  of 
presenting  educational  topics  have  given  his  occasional  con- 
tributions to  educational  periodicals  a  popularity  seldom  gained 
in  this  field. 


In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

Remedies  for  Half-Day  Classes. 

Half-day  classes  will  be  arranged  in  many  of  the  city  schools 
as  this  is  the  only  possible  way  to  accommodate  the  large  num- 
bers who  have  applied.  The  overcrowding  is  particularly  great 
in  the  high  schools.  Here  the  instruction  should  be  five  hoars 
a  day ;  at  present  one  set  of  pupils  is  given  three  and  a  half 
hours  in  the  morning  and  another  set  the  same  time  in  the 
afternoon. 

President  O'Brien  has  suggested  that  one  teacher  take  one 
class  of  pupils  from  8  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.m.,  and  another  teacher 
instruct  a  separate  set  oi  pupils  from  12:30  to  4:30  p.  m.  Thus 
the  teacher  would  be  relieved  and  the  pupils  would  receive  an 
hour's  more  work  a  day  than  is  possible  under  the  present 
arrangement. 

Mr.  MazweU's  Theory  on  Entrance  Age. 

City  Superintendent  Maxwell  still  holds  to  his  theory  that  the 
best  remedy  for  school  crowding  is  to  limit  entrance  to  the 
regular  primary  classes  to  children  at  least  six  years  of  age. 
He  believes  that  younger  children  should  be  put  into  kinder- 
gartens and  he  suggests  that  portable  school-houses  might  be 
used  in  this  connection. 

Kindergarten  System  to  be  Enlarged. 

About  fifty  new  kindergarten  classes  will  be  opened  this 
winter.  The  total  number  will  then  be  from  no  to  120,  with  a 
capacity  of  about  3,500  pupils. 

New  Plan  for  Evening  Schools. 

President  Miles  O'Brien  proposes  to  establish  in  the  evening 
high  schools  certain  classes  made  up  of  students  preparing  for 
college.  The  teachers  of  these  classes  will  be  chosen  specific- 
ally for  their  **  coaching  "  ability  and  the  courses  will  be  planned 
with  a  view  to  economizing  time.  In  the  elementary  evening 
schools  certain  definite  courses  of  study  will  be  laid  out  which 
will  fit  pupils  for  the  day  high  schools  or  evening  preparatory 
courses.  President  O'Brien  believes  that  there  are  many  boys 
and  girls  now  at  work  who  would  enter  college  or  high  school 
if  they  could  obtain  the  necessary  preparation  and  continue  to 
earn  their  living  at  the  same  time.  In  the  proposed  evening 
courses,  which  might  run  over  two  or  three  years,  boys  and 
girls  could  be  prepared  to  pass  the  regents'  examinations  for 
professional  schools,  to  enter  city  and  normal  colleges,  or  any 
collegiate  departments. 

Large  Numbers  at  Training  Schools. 

Cards  of  admission  to  the  training  schools  were  issued  bv 
City  Superintendent  Maxwell  to  some  three  hundred  high 
school  graduates  who  have  passed  the  examinations.  Of  these 
nearly  sixty  enter  the  New  York  training  school,  making  the 
number  there  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Disposing  of  Excess  of  Pupils. 

Pres.  O'Brien  adopted  the  following  plan  for  coping  with  the 
over-crowded  schools  last  Monday.  An  officer  of  the  truant 
department  was  stationed  at  every  building  where  there  was 
indication  that  the  attendance  would  exceed  the  school  capa- 
city. He  had  provided  himself  with  information  as  to  the 
nearest  school-house  that  could  receive  additional  pupils,  and 
shortly  after  nine  o'clock  he  escorted  those  to  whom  admission 
had  to  be  refused,  to  the  school  where  seats  could  be  obtained. 
The  scheme  has  been  in  operation  thruout  the  week. 

Parochial  School  Work.  * 

In  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  there  are  nearly 
forty  thousand  pupils  attending  parochial  schools.  These 
occupy  eighty-one  school-houses  and  720  instructors  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  them.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining 
these  schools  is  $10  a  child  annually. 

The  money  for  the  support  of  the  schools  is  raised  partly 
thru  special  societies  in  the  parishes  and  partly  thru  appeals 
made  by  the  pastor.  The  central  government  of  the  New  York 
Catholic  schools  is  vested  in  a  special  board,  of  which  the 
president  is  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Mooney,  V.  G.  The 
government  is  directive  and  suggestive  rather  than  mandatory, 
considerable  latitude  being  allowed  each  school  in  its  manage- 
ment. 

Aside  from  their  religious  character  the  parish  schools  are 
conducted  on  plans  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  other 
schools.  Every  year  there  are  two  written  examinations  for 
promotions,  directed  by  the  principals  of  the  schools  or  the 

Sarish  priests.  In  the  boys'  schools  managed  by  the  Christian 
irothers  there  are  frequent  competitive  examinations,  both 
oral  and  written.  Each  year  a  superintendent,  who  is  selected 
with  th«  approval  of  the  archbishop,  conducts  one  searching 
oral  examination  in  every  school.  He  endeavors  to  examine 
personally  every  child  in  each  branch  of  study.  From  any 
schools  which  he  is  unable  to  visit  in  person,  the  manuscripts 
of  the  written  promotion  examination  are  sent  to  him.  From 
these  the  superintendent  forms  his  opinion  of  the  work  accom- 
plished and  makes  his  report  to  the  parish  priest. 
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It  18  the  especial  aim  of  the  church  in  establishing  these 
schools  to  reach  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  no  parish  in  the 
cevntry  is  considered  fully  equipped  until  it  has  a  school  as 
well  as  a  rectory. 

Exiled  Christian  Brothers  Returning  Home. 

It  is  reported  that  three  of  the  ten  Christian  Brothers  exiled 
for  teaching  classics  in  their  schools  are  now  on  their  wa^  to 
the  United  States.  Three  others  are  said  to  have  been  notified 
that  they  will  be  sent  back  to  this  country  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Brother  Potannan  returns  from  Nantes,  France,  to  New  York* 
Brother  Quintinian,  assistant  visitor  of  the  New  York  province, 
has  been  transferred  to  Maryland.  Brother  Maurelian,  for- 
merly president  of  the  college  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  return 
from  Rheims,  France,  to  New  York.  Brother  Paulian,  visitor 
of  the  St.  Louis  province,  will  return  to  his  former  post  when 
he  has  recovered  from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  He  is  now 
ia  Waterford,-  Ireland. 

Brother  Justin,  at  present  stationed  at  Toulouse,  France,  has 
been  notihed  that  he  will  be  sent  back  to  the  United  States 
during  the  current  year.  Brother  Eusebius,  formerly  rector  of 
the  Catholic  Protectorate  of  New  York,  now  at  San  Etienne, 
France,  has  received  word  that  after  spending  another  year  in 
studying  the  French  method  of  industrial  education  he  will  be 
assigned  to  duty  in  this  country. 

The  four  brothers  whose  exile  is  probably  almost  ended  are 
Brother  Maurice,  formerly  president  of  Rock  Hill  college, 
Maryland,  now  at  Rangoon,  India;  brother  Fabrician,  for- 
merly president  of  St.  John's  college,  Washington,  now  at  Pas- 
sy,  France ;  Brother  Christian,  a  professor  of  the  Maryland 
province,  now  in  Brussels;  and  Brother  Bernard  in  Cairo, 
Egypt. 

New  Parochial  School. 

The  new  parochial  school  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  West 
Seventeenth  street  was  opened  last  Monday.  The  building  is  a 
substantial  structure  costing  about  1135,000.  It  will  take  the 
place  of  both  the  old  schools  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  parish  lo- 
cated in  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  streets. 

Professional  School  of  Commerce. 

The  new  school  of  commerce  connected  with  New  York  uni- 
versity will  open  in  October.  It  will  be  practically  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country  by  reason  of  its  purely 
professional  character  which  gives  it  the  same  relation  to  the 
university  as  that  of  the  law  school.  Other  universities  have 
sehools  for  higher  commercial  education,  but  they  are  open  to 
undergraduates  and  are  made  parallel  to  the  regular  college 
course. 

The  new  school  will  be  placed  in  the  university  buildirg  in 
Washington  square.  The  faculty  is  composed  of  eight  pro- 
fessors of  the  university's  law  school  and  eleven  new  pro- 
fessors, the  latter  being  men  of  recognized  proficiency  in  all 
kinds  of  business  and  accounting. 

Chancellor  MacCracken  t>elieves  that  the  school  will  fill  a 
long  felt  want  for  a  business  education  built  upon  a  scientific 
basis. 

Interesting  Notes  From  Everywhere. 

Brookline,  Mass. — Supt.  George  I.  Aldrich  has  assumed 
charge  of  the  public  schools  of  this.city.  Former  Supt.  Sam- 
uel T.  Dutton  is  in  New  York  where  he  will  soon  enter  upon  his 
duties  at  Teachers  college. 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y. — The  people  of  our  town  are  very 
prcud  of  the  progress  made  in  the  public  school  system  in  re- 
cent years.  The  financial  statement  of  the  year,  as  handed  in 
at  the  annual  school  meeting  held  in  Aufi;ust,  shows  that  the 
school  expenses  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  $46,696.00  about 
two-thirds  of  the  sum  being  expended  for  teachers*  salaries. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— Dr.  F.  E.  Bolton  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  protessor  of  psychology  and  education,  in  the  state  nor- 
mal school  here,  to  become  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  State 
University  of  Iowa.  Dr.  Bolton  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  has  taken  advanced  work  in  three  UDiversi- 
ties  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  Two  years  ago  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Clark  university. 

Chicago,  III. — The  new  periodical  issued  monthly  by  the 
Chicago  institute,  altho  primarily  designed  to  assist  the  work 
of  the  teachers  of  that  institution,  will  prove  of  general  value. 
The  aim  of  The  Chicago  Institute  Course  of  Study  is  to  des- 
cribe the  actual  work  done  in  the  school,  giving  also  such  ex- 
planations and  illustrations  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to 
make  the  methods  in  use  thoroly  understood. 

Supt.  Fred.  W.  Atkinson  has  written  from  the  Philippines 
to  Secretary  Irwin  Shepard,  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  asking  that  nor- 
mal graduates  be  sent  to  the  islands  as  teachers.  On  three- 
year  contracts,  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers  are  offered 
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$75  to  ^100   a  month,  and  superintendents  $2,000  to  $2,500  a 
year.    In  addition  all  expenses  to  Manila  will  be  paid. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..— Mr.  Fred  H.  Daniels,  director  of  drawiag 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  has  resigned.  The  vacancy 
has  not  been  filled  as  yet. 

Bangor,  Me.— Miss  Mary  S.  Snow  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  this  city,  owing  to  poor 
health.  The  school  board  refused  to  accept  her  resignation, 
but  Miss  Snow  positively  declined  to  remain  longer. 

London.— The  general  committee  for  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  has  at  last  decided  to 
admit  women  to  membership  in  the  association. 

Atlanta,  Ga.- Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  to  Spell- 
man  seminary,  a  negro  college  of  this  city,  the  sum  of  $180,000. 
A  new  dormitory,  a  new  dining  ha  1,  a  residence  for  the  faculty, 
a  hospital,  and  a  heating  and  lighting  plant  will  be  built. 

Springfield,  O.— The  board  of  directors  of  Wittenberg 
college  has  offered  the  presidency  of  the  college  to  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ruthrauff  in  place  6f  Dr.  S.vA.  Ort, resigned,  it  is  understood 
that  Dr.  Ruthrauff  will  accept.  He  has  been  president  of 
Carthage  (111.)  college  for  seven  years.  In  his  new  position  he 
will  hold  the  chair  of  moral  science,  but  will  spend  most  of  his 
time  traveling  in  the  interest  of  the  college. 

SCRANTON,  Pa.— An  exciting  scene  marked  the  opening  of 
the  Carbondale  public  schools.  Mr.  W.  D.  Bryden,  who  was 
principal  of  the  high  school  last  year  and  clahned  the  right  to 
the  place  again  because  the  old  school  board  had  elected  him  was 
finally  arrested. 

After  Mr.  Bryden  had  opened  school  he  ordered  a  pupil  to 
lay  a  piano  selection.  Director  Hughes  told  the  pupil  to  keep 
..is  seat,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Lesher  informed  Bryden  that  he  had 
been  delegated  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  until  a  principal 
was  chosen.  Mr.  Bryden  claimed  that  he  was  principal  under 
contract  and  would  maintain  his  rights  as  such.  As  he  refused 
to  vacate  the  room,  a  warrant  was  sworn  out,  the  constable  ar- 
rested him,  and  the  action  broke  up  the  school. 

Lancaster.  Pa.— Separate  schools  with  negr»  teachers  have 
been  provided  for  the  colored  children  of  Columbia  county. 
The  negroes  are  making  efforts  to  secure  for  their  children  ad- 
mission at  the  white  schools,  but  they  will  not  be  successful. 
The  school  board  has  been  debating  the  question  of  separate 
schools  for  some  time  and  its  action  marks  the  hnal  agree- 
ment. 

Three  women  have  been  elected  to  professorships  in  Swiss 
universities.  Miss  Tumarkin  will  lecture  at  Bern  on  the  his- 
tory of  modern  aesthetics ;  Miss  Rodriuge  at  Geneva  on  floral  bi- 
ology, and  Mrs.  Zebrowski  at  the  Neuenburg  on  German  liter- 
ature.   ' 

Some  time  ago  Pres.  Manual  Sanguilly,  of  the  University  of 
Havana,  refused  to  allow  the  Dominican  monks,  who  have 
been  domiciled  in  the  university  buildings  for  150  years,  to  en-  I 
ter  their  quarters.  On  his  return  to  the  inland  Governor  Gen- 
eral Wood  ordered  that  the  monks  be  reinstated,  pending  an 
investigation  of  their  rights. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  reports  that  in  the 
educational  department  of  350  associations,  26,000  young  men 
received  instruction  from  1,215  teachers  last  winter.  The  work 
of  the  department  was  extended  to  Honolulu  and  Porto  Rico. 
The  department  circulated  traveling  libraries,  fifty-five  in  all, 
each  containing  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  volumes.  Sixteen 
of  the  libraries  are  in  the  Philippines. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — The  university  museum  at  Harvard  is 
to  have  a  large  addition  costing  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  the  gift  of  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz  and  others  of  his 
family.  Plains  already  filed  show  that  the  building  is  to  be  of 
brick  and  stone,  similar  to  the  main  building  of  the  museum, 
five  stories  high,  and  loi  feet  long  by  77  feet  wide.  Most  of 
the  space  on  the  first  floor  will  be  devoted  to  a  large  lecture 
hall.  The  basement  will  contain  a  laboratory,  photograph 
room,  storeroom  and  geology  room. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— The   University  of  Rochester  hence- 
forth will  be  a  co-educational  institution.    The  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  raised  for  an  endowment  fund,  con-    • 
ditional  upon  women  being  permitted  to  enter  the  university. 

Burlington,  Vt.— Following  the  trend  of  similar  institu- 
tions the  University  of  Vermont  will  establish  a  department  of 
commerce  and  economics.  As  set  forth  in  a  recently  issued 
circular  the  plan  is,  in  brief,  to  lay  a  broad  basis  ol  thoro  train- 
ing in  English,  and  supplement  it  with  courses  in  all  the 
higher  forms  of  business. 

This  work,  which  will  extend  thru  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
is  open  to  those  who  have  successfully  completed  for  two  years 
any  of  the  courses  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  or  their 
equivalents  in  other  institutions. 


Nervousness  is  cured  by  making  the  blood  rich  and  pure  with 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  It  gives  the  sweet,  refreshing  sleep  of  child- 
hood. 
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Courses  of  Study* 


Syllabus  of  Lessons  on  Physiology. 

By  SUPT.  Henry  G.  Williams,  Marietta,  0. 
Su^estions  to  Teachers. 

The  following  syllabus  is  designed  as  an  outline  to 
guide  teachers  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  years,  in- 
clusive, in  the  oral  teaching  of  this  subject.  Teachers 
of  first  grade  should  teach  the  topics  printed  in  small 
capitals,  thus  ;  the  body  ;  teachers  of  the  second  grade 
should  also  teach  the  same  topics,  and  in  addition,  the 
topics  printed  in  italics,  thus:  How  we  prepare  foods; 
teachers  of  the  third  grade  should  teach  the  entire  out- 
line or  syllabus. 

"  Teachers  should  know  what  the  children  of  their  grade 
have  been  taught  before  reaching  their  present  grade  ; 
for  this  reason  teachers  should  note  carefully  the  work 
as  outlined  for  the  preceding  grade.  For  a  similar  reason 
teachers  should  know  what  their  pupils  will  be  expected 
to  learn  in  the  following  grade. 

As  the  pupils  of  these  grades  have  no  text-books  on 
this  subject,  teachers  should  be  extremely  careful  in  pre- 
senting the  subject  in  order  that  correct  impressions 
may  result.  The  matter  should  be  presented  in  simple 
language.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  talk  upon 
the  subjects  presented  by  the  teacher.  This  subject 
furnishes  suitable  material  for  much  oral  language  train- 
ing. Encourage  children  to  give  answers  in  complete 
statements,  but  do  not  always  require  it.  In  the  second 
grade  some  written  work  may  be  required ;  in  the  third 
grade,  reproductions,  descriptions,  written  answers  to 
questions,  and  other  written  language  exercises  may  be  ^ 
required. 

Two  short  lessons  per  week  wiJl  yield  better  resultp 
than  the  same  amount  of  time  devoted  to  one  lesson.  In 
the  first  grade  lessons  should  occupy  fifteen  minute.? ; 
in  the  second  and  third  grades,  twenty  minutes.  The 
lessons  may  be  given  at  the  regular  language  periods, 
simply  taking  the  place  of  other  forms  of  language  les- 
sons. The  informational  side  of  the  lesson  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  however. 

Teachers  of  physiology  should  always  remember  that 
they  are  not  teaching  anatomy,  and  should  give  only 
enough  instruction  in  it  to  enable  them  to  make  plain 
the  use  and  care  of  the  organ  studied.  Special  stress 
should  be  placed  upon  the  care,  the  hygiene,  the  laws  of 
health.  Children  should  be  taught  to  prize  good  health, 
and  to  seek  perfect  development. 

Outline  of  Topics. 

1.  Parts, — Head,  trunk,  arms,  legs,  fing- 
ers, hands,  wrists,  elbows,  shoulders,  feet, 
ankles,  toes,  knees,  thighs,  neck,  throat, 
chest,  cheek,  face,  nose,  eyes,  ears,  etc. 
Locate  each,  and  spell  the  names.  Use 
them  in  oral  sentences. 

1.  Cleanliness  of  body, 
face,  and  hands. 

2.  Position  of  the  body 
2.  General  j  in  sitting,  and  why. 

care        \      3.  Position  of  the  body 
in  walking,  and  why. 

4.  Position  of  the  body 
in  standing,  and  why. 

1.  Why  we  need  foods. — What  food  does 
for  the  body  ;  foods  that  make  us  warm ; 
foods  that  make  us  strong ;  results  of  doing 
without  food ;  insufficient  food  ;  necessity 
of  water  as  a  food.  Show  that  proper 
drinks  are  foods. 

2.  Where  we  get  foods. — 1.  Prom  animals; 
meats,  name  some  kinds,  such  as  pork, 
veal,  beef,  mutton,  fish,  chicken,  venison, 
etc.  2.  From  plants ;  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  breadstuffs;  learn  names  of  garden 
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.  I  vegetables ;   name  fruits  and  uses,  and 

2.  Foods.     -(  where  grown ;  bread-materials  in  diflferent 
countries.   3.  Promthe ground;  salt,  water. 

3.  How  we  prepare  foods. — Why  we  cook 
most  foods ;  foods  that  may  be  eaten  with- 
out cooking;  different  ways  of' cooking 
foods ;  discuss  methods  of  cooking. 

4.  How  to  eat. — Chewing  our  food  ;  use 
and  care  of  the  teeth  ;  when  to  eat ;  eat- 
ing between  meals;  children  should  eat 
more  frequently  than  grown  people,  but  at 
regular  times ;  lunches  at  school. 

5.  How  much  and  what  to  eat. — Depends 
^  on  climate,  season,  age,  health. 

1.  MUk  as  a  drink. — Best  food  known ; 
how  it  should  be  taken— always  slowly, 
best  when  sipped — ^why  ?  Hard  to  digest 
when  taken  rapidly ;  milk  for  children, 
sick  people  ;  how  cheese  is  made  ;  butter, 
and  how  made ;  cream — uses,  and  how 
obtained ;  kinds  of  milk  used  in  different 
countries. 

2.  Water. — Our   bodies    three -fourths 

3.  Drinks.  -I  water,  and  require  much  water ;  water  in 
our  foods — in  bread,  potatoes,  turnips, 
meat,  etc.,  even  in  dry  crackers;  pure 
water — importance  of  drinking  pure 
water ;  filtered  water ;  cistern  water  ; 
spring  water ;  well  water ;  how  watei*  is 
rendered  unfit  to  drink  ;  disease  germs  in 
water. 

3.  Tea  and  coffee. — Why  not  good  for 
growing  children  ;  how  tea  is  obtained 
and  prepared  for  market ;  where  coffee 
grows,  and  how  prepared  for  the  market. 

1.  Description, — Where  it  is;  size  and 
shape ;  how  much  it  was  made  to  hold  ; 
how  people  enlarge  and  abuse  the  stomach. 

2.  Why  food  shovid  be  well  chewed  before 
it  is  swallowed;  work  the  stomach  must  do. 

3.  Causes  of  "sour"  stomach. 

4.  The  causes  of  pain  in  the  stomach. — 
Eating  too  rapidly  ;  and  eating  things  that 
will  not  digest  well ;  swallowing  some 
thing  that  is  not  food. 

5.  Rules  tor  Eating.— 1.  Chew  the  food 
until  all  the  lumps  are  fine.  2.  Eat  slowly. 
3.  Eat  only  at  reflrulartimes—but  chUdren 
should  have  three  meals  and  two  regular 
lunches  per  day  while  small.  4.  Eat  well- 
cooked  food. 

5.  Eat  no  raw  meat. 

6.  Eat  only  enough  to  satisfy  hunger. 

1.  Number  in  first  set;  number  in  per- 
manent (last)  set. 

2.  Description. — Differmt  kinds  studied ; 
squirrel's  teeth ;  raf  s  teeth ;  animals  that 
haven't  any  teeth ;  how  the  chicken  chews 
its  food. 

3.  Uses. — To  chew  with  ;  to  aid  in  talk- 
ing ;  to  improve  the  "looks." 

4.  Care. — 1. — The  teeth  should  be  care- 
fully cleaned  and  brushed  night  and  morn- 
ing. 2.  Use  wooden  toothpicks.  3.  Do 
not  try  to  eat  ice.  4.  Do  not  crack  nuts 
with  the  teeth.  5.  Candy  injures  the 
teeth.  6.  Tobacco  spoils  the  teeth  and 
taints  the  breath. 

1.  What  it  is;  how  composed  ;  skins  of 
animals;  leather,  and  how  made;  different 
skins  that  may  be  made  into  leather. 

2.  Uses. — ^To  protect  the  nerves  under- 
neath ;  to  keep  the  body  from  getting  hurt. 

3.  Pores  or  tubes  in  the  skin. — Connect 
with  the  blood  and  drain  out  of  the  body 
poisons  from  the  blood ;  these  tubes  are 
the  sewers  and  wastepipes  of  the  body. 


4.  Stomach.  ^ 


5.  Teeth.     -{ 


6.   Skin. 
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7.  Nails. 


8.  Hair. 


9.  Lungs. 


10.  Byes. 


(Explain.)    These  tubes  must   be   kept 
open. 

4.  Bathing. — Neces8ity,how,andwhento 
take  a  bath. 

1.  Uses  of  the  finger  nails;  uses  of  toe 
nafls  of  animals — cat,  squirrel,  dog,prairie 
dog,  etc.  Compare  the  nails  of  the  hand 
with  the  nails  of  the  chicken,  birds,  squir- 
rels, etc. 

2.  Care  of  the  nails, — They  grow  from 
the  bottom  or  end  next  to  body  of  finger, 
hence,  they  will  grow  rapidly  in  length  and 
must  be  kept  trimmed  off.  Do  not  bite  the 
finger  nails  off.  Keep  them' cut  even  with 
the  ends  of  the  fingers.  Keep  them 
clean.  Clean  nails  are  one  sign  or  mark 
of  a  careful  boy  or  girl.  Are  yours  clean 
now? 

1.  Uses. — Protects  head  from  cold,  and 
from  blows ;   adds  to  the  appearance. 

2.  Care. — The  skin  pours  out  an  oil  that 
keeps  the  hair  soft  and  glossy,  hence,  the 
skin  should  be  kept  clean  so  this  oil  may 
flow.  Wash  your  hair  about  once  a  week. 
Do  not  wet  the  hair  every  time  you  comb 
it — frequent  wetting  takes  the  gloss  off 
the  hair  and  causes  dandruff.  Comb  the 
hair  dry,  and  comb  long  enough  to  make 
the  hair  soft  and  cause  the  oil  to  flow. 
Do  not  use  hair  oil.  Brush  the  hair  fre- 
quently. 

1.  What  they  are  and  where  they  are; 
what  they  do  for  us. 

2.  Breathing.— How  to  breathe  proper- 
ly ;  use  of  the  nose  in  breathing ;  why 
the  air  we  breathe  should  all  go  thru  the 
nose. 

3.  How  to  drive  out  the  impure  air; 
children  should  be  taught  breathing  exer- 
cises that  will  enable  them  not  only  to 
take  deep  inspirations  but  complete  ex- 
halations. 

4.  Importance  of  a  full  chest ;  how  to 
expand  the  chest. 

5.  Importance  of  pure  air,  good  ventila- 
tion, and  outdoor  exercise, 

6.  Wear  loose  clothing  about  the  chest 
and  waist,  especially  while  growing. 

7.  Rules — 1.  Even  in  running  keep  the 
mouth  closed.  2.  Breathe  deeply.  3.  Learn 
to  fill  the  lungs  and  hold  the  air  for  a  full 
minute.  4.  Running  and  hard  work  are 
good  for  the  lungs.  Sit  and  stand  with 
shoulders  thrown  back  and  chest  thrown 
forward. 

1.  [7«€«.-^Things  we  can  see ;  what  we 
learn  by  sight — color,  form,  size,  etc. 

2.  DescriptUm. — Parts,  size,  color,  pupil, 
brows,  lashes,  lids,  etc.  8.  How  the  eye 
is  kept  from  danger. 

4.  Care. — Bathing  the  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  having  a  good  light,  but  too  strong. 
Do  not  look  directly  at  the  bright  sun, 
electric  light,  etc.  How  to  remove  cin- 
ders, glass  and  dirt  from  the  eye. 

5.  Tell  the  pupils  about  blind  children — 
how  they  must  learn  by  touch ;  about 
Laura  Bridgman ;  Helen  Keller  ;  Tommy 
fitringer ;  Willie  Robbin ;  Edith  Thomas; 
Lizzie  Haguewood — all  of  these  both  blind 

^  and  deaf,  hence  dumb  also. 

1.  Uses  of  different  parts— shell  to  catch 
the  sound,  etc. 

2.  What  we  learn  by  means  of  the  ears; 
how  valuable  to  us  ;  which  are  more  valu- 
able, the  ears  or  the  eyes?    What  do  we 


11.  Ears. 


12.  Bones.  ■< 


13.MUSCLES 


mean  by  sounds  and  noises  ?  Difference 
between  music  and  noise.  How  we  hear. 
Different  sounds  animals  make,  and  what 
called — for  instance,  the  sound  made  by 
the  horse,  the  cow,  the  dog,  etc.  What 
animals  chirp,  bawl^  bellow,  bray,  etc? 

3.  Care  of  the  ear«.— Importance  of 
keepiiig  the  ears  warm.  Do  not  put  cold 
water  into  them.  They  should  not  be 
pulled  nor  boxed— why?  Do  not  pick 
them  with  a  pin.    Use  of  the  ear-wax. 

1.  Of  what  made. 

2.  Uses  of  bones. — ^To  keep  the  body  from 
falling  into  a  great  lump,  or  heap.  To 
help  us  to  move  about,  to  use.  our  hands, 
arms,  and  to  talk,  chew  our  food,  etc.  To 
protect  the  more  delicate  organs  in  the 
body — as  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
etc. 

3.  Study  the  shape  of  the  bones — long, 
short,  round,  fiat,  hollow,  smooth,  rough, 
etc. 

4.  Study  some  motions  bones  help  us 
make,  and  how  the  muscles  (lean  meat) 
are  fastened  to  them. 

1.  Study  a  string,  or  shred,  of  lean 
meat  after  it  has  been  well  boiled. 

2.  Uses  of  Muscles. 

3.  Location  of  muscles. — Some  outside 
of  the  bones,  some  enclosed  by  the  bones. 
How  is  it  with  the  turtle  ? 

4.  Why  we  should  have  good,  strong 
muscles. 

5.  Exercise  and  play  help  to  make  good 
muscles. 

6.  Find  a  few  muscles  about  the  hand, 
arms,  face,  neck,  and  lower  limbs.  Notice 
the  change  in  shape  when  in  use. 

1.  Generally,  when  we  get  sick,  it  is  our 
fault — we  ought  to  know  how  to  keep  from 
getting  sick.  It  is  the  doctor^s  place  te 
help  us  to  get  well,  and  nxit  to  keep  us 
from  getting  sick. 

2.  Disease  shortens  man's  life. 

3.  Exercise  at  regular  times  helps  to 
make  the  body  healthy. 

4.  The  feet  should  never  "dangle"  when 
we  are  sitting  in  a  chair  or  on  seat. 

5.  Children  should  stand  and  sit  erect. 

6.  Young  people  at  least  should  never 
use  beer,  cider,  wine,  or  spirits  of  any  kind. 

7.  Tobacco  is  very  dangerous  to  grow- 
ing bodies. 

8.  Never  wear  unclean'nor  wet  clothing. 

9.  Bathe  often,  but  never  when  tired,  or 
warm,  nor  immediately  after  a  meal. 

10.  Never  eat  while  you  are  very  h#t. 

11.  Eat  slowly,  chew  your  food  well, 
and  at  regular  hours. 

12.  Form  regular  habits  in  all  yOu  do — 
in  going  to  bed,  in  getting  up.  in  eating, 
in  taking  exercise,  or  in  doing  work. 

13.  Children  should  know  how  to  be 
useful  to  sick  persons  and  to  old  people. 

14.  Breathe  pure  air. 

N.  i^.— Third  grade  teachers  should  add  as  topics  the  hearty 
the  iiver^  the  brain^  and  some  important  points  about  nerves. 
Third  grade  teachers  should  have  review  question^  from  the 
board  frequently. 

Altho  the  courses  for  each  of  the  first  three  grades  are 
similar  in  topics,  there  should  be  a  difference  in  the  pres- 
entation. The  number  and  difficulty  of  the  sub-topics 
should  increase  gradually  with  the  grades.  Teachers 
should  strive  to  avoid  the  quite  common  error  of  telling 
too  much. 

This  syllabus  will  be  followed  by  one  designed  for  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades. 


14.  Some 
Other 
Things 
little  boys 
and  girls 
should 
know. 
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Outline  of  Course  in  Nature  Study 

For  the  First  School  Year. 

By  Elizabeth   Carss.  Supervisor  ct  Nature  Study   in   the 
Horace  Mann  School. 

(  7  Am  thirty  and  two  fifteen  minute  periods  thuuout  the  year.') 

I.  Garden  work  in  the  fall* : 

Study  of  convmon  vegetables  planted  in  the  previous 
spring  when  children  were  in  the  kindej^garten. 

List  of  vegetables :  carrots,  turnips,  beets,  radishes, 
potatoes,  squashes,  pumpkins. 

Leading  points  for  observation  : 

1.  Plant  as  a  whole. 

Comparison  of  plant  in  fall  with  condition  in  the 

spring. 
Make  simple  drawings  showing  general  appearance  of 

foliage,  whether   thick   or  scanty,  height  ahove 

ground,  etc. 

2.  Form  of  leaves.    Do  we  eat  leaves  or  stem  ? 

3.  Kind  of  flower.    What  becomes  of  it  when  it  fades  ? 

4.  When  do  the  various  vegetables  form  their  seed? 

Collect  the  seed.  Compare  the  part  ef  the  plant 
put  into  the  ground  in  the  spring  with  fruit  in  the 
fall 

5.  Gather  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  vegetables.    Compare 

the  number  of  potatoes  or  quantity  of  seed  which 
is  obtained  with  the  amount  planted  in  the  spring. 

6.  Storage  of  food  in  vegetables. J    Why  we  use  them 

as  food.  Storage  of  harvest  for  the  winter.  Prep- 
aration of  vegetables  for  market. 

IL  Trees. 

In  the  fall— the  oak. 

The  oak  is  chosen  because  there  are  good  specimens  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  because  there  is  so 
much  about  the  tree  that  appeals  to  children  of  this 
age. 

1.  Genera]  appearance. 

2.  Changes  in  leaves  and  the  form  of  leaves. 

3.  Time  of  shedding  leaves. 

4.  Fruit. 

In  the  winter— the  pine. 

1.  Shape  of  the  tree. 

2.  Needles.    Compare  with  oak  leaves.    Odor  of  broken 

needles  and  stems. 

3.  Bark. 

4.  Cones.    Where  are  the  seeds? 
In  the  spring — the  apple. 

1.  Appearance  of  the  tree. 

2.  Winter  twigs.  » 

3.  Opening  of  leaf  buds. 

4.  Opening  of  flower  buds. 

IIL  Fruits— especially  the  apple  (Thanksgiving  time): 
Form  and  colors  of  different  kinds. 
Internal  appearance. 

Seed.    Keep  some  to  plant  in  the  spring. 
Packing  for  market. 
Preparation  of  dried  apples. 
IV.  Squirrel  and  rabbit : 
Squirrel. 
May  be  observed  with  oak  trees,  as  there  are 
some    fine    gray    squirrels    in    the    Columbia 
grounds. 

1.  How  the  squirrels  live. 

2.  Movements. 

3.  How  nuts  are  eaten. 
Use  of  paws. 

Use  of  tteth,  jaws,  and  mouth. 
Attitude  while  eating. 

4.  How  nuts  are  gathered. 

5.  How  nuts  are  stored, 

6.  Try  to  get  the  squirrel  to  take  food  from  the  hand. 

7.  After  this  out-of-door  study,  a  squirrel  may  perhaps 

be  studied  for  a  short  time  in  the  class-room. 
Rabbit. 
Have  one  or  two  healthy  rabbits  in  the  class-room, 

♦There  will  be  some  care  of  the  garden  during  the  summer 
months  in  order  to  check  the  growth  of  weeds. 

X  If  the  vegetables  are  good,  healthy  ones,  they  should  be 
given  to  somebody  or  made  some  use  of,  perhaps  fed  lo  rabbits, 
but  not  wasted . 


and  give  them  the  best  of   care  while  they  ar^ 
with  you. 
Read  parts  of  Thompson's  Eo/g^  Lag  to  draw  atten- 
tion in  characteristic  ways.    Compare  with  squirrel. 

1.  How  the  rabbit  eats : 
Kinds  of  food. 
Form  of  mouth. 

Use  of  teeth  and  jaws. 

Introduce  here  the  way  in  which  we  use  our  teeth  ;  wky 

we  should  chew  our  food  well,  and  how  take  care  of 

the  teeth. 

2.  Movements : 

Use  of  hind  limbs  and  fore  limbs.    Contrast  use  aid 

general  structure. 
Use  of  feet. 

Movements  of  the  tail.    Form  of  tail. 
Movements  of  the  ears. 

3.  Natural  covering : 

Observe  also  the  covering  of  the  squirrel.  Does  it  seem 
thicker  now  than  in  the  early  fall?  Compare  with  the 
covering  of  the  rabbit. 

V.  Effects  of  frost : 
On  life. 

1.  Twigs.    Bring  twigs  into  the  class-room,  break  them; 

allow  them  to  stand  in  water  and  try  to  break  them 
again.  Break  off  buds  out  of  doors  to  see  how  brit- 
tle and  frozen  they  are. 

2.  Vegetables  in  the  garden. 

3.  Effect  of  frost  on  leaves. 

4.  Effect  of  frost  on  roots. 

On  the  garden  soil. 

1.  Examine  the  soil  in  the  garden. 

2.  Bring  a  large  piece  into  the  school-room,  and  watch 

the  results. 
On  water. 

Forms  of  water^ce,  snow,  steam.    Perform  simple 
experiments  to  illustrate  forms  of  water. 

VI.  Sediment  in  water  : 

1.  At  the  time  of  a  heavy  rain  collect  some  rain-water 

in  one  vessel  and  put  soil-water  in  another.  Evap- 
orate by  boiling  and  notice  sediment. 

2.  Allow  water  to  pass  thru  cleansand—thu  clay —thru 

some  of  the  garden  soil.    Use  muslin  or  paper  filter. 

VII.  Effect  of  thaw : 

1.  Appearance  of  the  ground. 

2.  Ice  in  Hudson  river. 

3.  Limberness  of  twigs. 

VIII.  Duck— Specimen  in  the   pond   in    the    court. 

1.  Use  of  the  feet  in  swimming  and  walking. 

1.  Form  of  the  body.    How  does  the  form  aid  the  ani- 

mal in  swimming? 

3.  Use  of  the  wings. 

4.  Eating.    Kind  of  food  needed.    Notice  the  form  of 

bill 

5.  Covering. 

Shedding  of  water  by  bird  feathers. 

IX.  Garden  work  in  the  spring : 

1.  Plant  seeds  in  the  garden,  care  for  them,  and  watch 

gfTOWth. 

List  of  plants  to  be  studied  in  the  fall :  Peas,  beans, 
balloon  vine,  morning-glory,  pansy,  poppy,  onion, 
asparagus. 

2.  Measure  the  amount  of  seed  put  into  the  ground. 

Make  a  record  of  the  amount  of  each  s^  and 
where  and  when  planted,  and  of  weather  conditions 
at  time  plated. 

X.  Weather  records  in  this  grade  include — condition 

of  sky,  direction  of  wind,  presence  of  rain,  snow, 
fog,  etc. 

^ — From  Tea/ikers  Colkge  Record  for  March,  1900. 
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)Sote9  of  )Vew  Books* 


A  revised  edition  of  Maury's  Primary  Geography  has  just 
come  from  the  press.  In  the  way  of  illustrations  it  is  certainly 
unsurpassed  by  anything  along  this  line  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Nearly  every  page  is  brightened  with  fine  re- 
productions from  photographs  gathered  all  over  the  world, 
some  of  them  in  natural  colors.  Photographs  of  relief  maps 
form  a  unique  feature  of  great  value.  In  fact  this  dainty 
geography  is  a  picture  book  charming  to  young  and  old,  aside 
from  its  well-known  text-book  qualities.  A  fuller  notice  of  the 
book  will  appear  later.  (University  Publishing  Company,  New 
York.) 

ElemeiUary  Physical  Geography ;  An  OuUine  of  Physiography ; 
by  Jacques  W.  Redway .  The  earth  is  considered  as  a  member  of 
the  planetary  system  and  so  subject  to  the  cosmic  forces  which 
have  determined  its  internal  structure.  Surface  features  have 
been  produced  by  the  slow  contraction  of  its  hardened  crust 
followed  by  the  rearrangement  of  the  materials  by  the  action 
of  air  and  water.  Volcanoes  are  the  points  of  overflow  of  the 
heated  materials  liquified  by  the  combined  action  of  pressure 
and  slipping,  and  they  extend  along  cracks  in  the  crust.  Earth- 
quakes are  accidents  of  these  movements. 

The  great  agent  in  making  change  upon  the  surface  is  water. 
Rising  from  the  ocean  as  vapor,  it  falls  as  rain  over  the  entire 
land  surface,  to  flow  down  its  declivities.  Here  it  dissolves 
soluble  substances  and  moves  those  which  are  insoluble  for- 
ward. The  result  is  carving  the  surface  into  guUeys  and  ra- 
vines, and  spreading  the  materials  around  the  mouths  of  rivers 
and  over  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  ponds.  Then  they  harden 
into  the  stratified  rocks.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  under- 
ground waters,  only  slowly,  and  one  of  Its  accidents  is  limestone 
caves  and  sinldioles.  Climate  is  mainly  due  to  similar  move- 
ments in  the  air  but  modified  by  the  configuration  of  the  sur- 
face and  by  the  variation  in  the  sun's  heat. 

Cyclones  result  from  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
great  whirls  in  the  air  with  an  eastward  movement ;  and  torna- 
does are  local  storms  of  terrific  violence.    All  these  forces  have 


combined  to  determine  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animab, 
and  secondarily  of  man.  .His  prosperity  and  commercial  activ- 
ity are  mainly  related  to  the  confisnuration  of  the  land,  particu- 
larly the  coast  line,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  convenience 
of  communication  with  other  sections. 

The  author  states  that  thiB  book  **  \b  designed  to  be  used  in 
the  junior  grades  of  the  high  school."  It  is  written  in  an  at- 
tractive style,  but  it  seems  better  suited  to  pupils  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  the  essential  and  the  accessory,  devel- 
opment rarely  attained  before  a  college  course  is  well  entered 
upon.  This  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  book. 
Only  it  would  seem  that  its  study  belongs  somewhat  later  than 
the  author  intended.  (Charles  Scribner  s  Sons,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.25  net.)  L.  R.  F.  G. 

ArUhmetie  for  the  First  Three  Grades,  by  Lizrie  B.  Wooster. 
Grade  I.  In  these  books  the  latest  methods  are  employed,  and 
the  work  is  presented  in  an  original  way ;  is  fully  illustrated, 
and  made  attractive  by  the  use  of  colored  pictures.  The  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  the  arithmetic  for  grade  one  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  It  saves  the  writing  of  so  much  drill  work  upqn  the 
blackboard.  2.  The  avoidance  of  this  excess  of  blackboard  writ- 
ing preserves  the  sight  of  the  children.  Too  much  blackboard 
work  ruins  the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  The  impaired  sight  of  a 
majority  of  school  children  is  traceable  to  it.  3.  It  teaches 
children  how  to  study,  and  impresses  them  that  they  are  deal- 
ing with  the  real  affairs  of  life.  4.  The  careful  gradation  of 
the  work.  The  lessons  are  so  prepared  and  arranged  as  to 
suit  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  pupils  in  first-year  work  as 
shown  by  the  experience  of  the  best  teachers.  (Crane  &  Com- 
pany, Topeka,  Kan.    Price,  10.25.) 

QuaiiU  Nuggets  is  a  little  volume  of  prose  selections  from 
five  Elizabethan  writers — Fuller,  Hall,  Selden,  Herbert,  and 
Walton.  These,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Walton,  have 
receded  into  the  background  of  fame,  but  there  is  so  much  of 
value  in  their  works  that  they  ought  not  be  allowed  to  die. 
The  fact  that  there  is  so  much  of  genuine  worth  even  in  the 
lesser  writers  shows  the  extent  and  richness  of  English  litera- 
ture. Many  of  these  nuggets  should  be  pondered  deeply,  for 
they  contain  the  truest  of  life  philosophy.  (Fords,  Howard 
&  Hulbert,  New  York.    Price,  $0.45.) 
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Tn  School  Jouimal,  etubllahcd  in  1870L  ww  the  first 


weekly  educational  paper  pubUthed  in  theUnhed  Sintee. 
^    '   ( the  year  it  published  twelve  school  board  num- 


Durinf  ttu 

ach, 
in  June, 


thebn 


bers,  rally  Illustrated,  of  fiora  Ibrty-lbur  to  sixty  pages 
each,  with  cover  "      ^  .  .  - 

I,  a  private 

lamDer  in  November,  and  four'traveling  numbers 
hi  May  and  June.  It  has  subscribers  hi  every  state  and 
in  nearly  all  roreign  countries. 


cover,  a  summer  number  (eighty-eight  Mges) 
in  September,  a  Qmst- 


rivate  school  number  i 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES.  • 

Two  Douass  a  year  in  advance.  One  dollar  for  sb 
months.  Single  copies,  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
bers, ten  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  three  doUan 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

WIU  be  furnished  on  application.  The  value  of  Tiu 
School  Jouenal  as  an  advertising  medium  ta  unques- 
tioned. The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
now  in  its  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
It  does  among  the  principals,  superintendents,  school 
boards,  and  leading  teachers,  there  ta  no  way  to  reach 
thta  pah  of  the  educational  field  so  easily  and  cheepfy  as 
thru  its  columns. 


Literary  Notes* 

"The  Influence  of  the  Western  World 
on  China ''  is  the  title  of  a  timely  article  in 
the  September  Century^  the  writer  being 
the  Rev.  D.  Z.  Sheffield,  D.D.,  for  thirty 
years  a  missionary  in  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
One  can  learn  much  about  the  Boxers 
from  a  paper  by  R.  Van  Bergen  on  "  The 
Revolution  in  China  and  Its  Causes."  A 
second  installment  of  Jean  Schopfer's 
notes  on  "Amusements  at  the  Paris  £z- 
positioa''  treats  particularly  of  theaters, 
panoramas,  and  other  spectacles.  To  this 
latest  word  on  the  civilization  of  to-day, 
contrast  is  oflorded  in  Pref.  Sterrett's  ac- 
count, with  photographic  illustrations,  of 
his  visits  to  the  cave-dwellers  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  some  of  whose  habitations  date 
back  nearly  four  thousand  years;  and 
primitive  conditions  are  also  described  by 
John  Burroughs  in  the  second  and  con- 
cluding paper  of  his  notes  on  the  Harri 
man  expedition  to  Alaska  and  Bering  sea. 
Lovers  of  personalia  will  enjoy  Th.  Ben^ 
zon's  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  late  Pfere 
Didon,  the  great  pulpit  orator  of  the  Mad 
eleine,  and  the  third  budget  of  Dr.  William 
Mason's  "Memories  of  a  Musical  Life," 
in  which  the  principal  figure  is  the  Abb^ 
Liszt.  Mr.  Aforley  brings  us  to  the  period 
of  the  military  dictatorship  in  his  life  of 
Cromwell,  and  Sir  Walter  Besant's  illus- 
trated paper  on  East  London  is  taken  up 
with  "The  Thames  from  Wapping  to 
Blackwall."  To  the  second  instaSlment  of 
Bertha  Runkle's  historic  romance,  "  The 
Helmet  of  Navarre,"  two  spirited  illustra 
tions  are  furnished  by  Castaigne.  The 
other  fiction  of  the  number,  apart  from 
Dr.  Mitchell's  "Dr.  North  and  His 
Friends,"  is  in  the  form  of  two  short 
stories,  one  by  John  Luther  Long—a 
pathetic  tale  called  "  The  Prince  of  Illu- 
sion"—the  other,  a  negro  dialect  story, 
"The  Calling  of  Cairo,"  by  Annie  S. 
Winston.  "  In  Lighter  Vein "  contains 
some  amusing  English  signs  from  shops 
in  Japan,  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
E.  Clark. president  of  the  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 

A  national  convention  is  called  to  meet 
in  the  city  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  October  lo-ii,  ipoo,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  nationalleague 
of  village  improvement  associations  and 
other  societies  which  devote  their  energies 
wholly  or  in  part  tp  the  promotion  of  pub. 


lie  beauty.  The  first  session  will  be  Jield 
on  Wednesday  morning,  October  lo,  at  lo 
o'clock. 

Every  village  improvement  association 
in  the  United  States,  and  every  other  soci- 
ety working  to  promote  outdoor  art,  will 
be  entitled  to  two  delegates  in  this  conven- 
tion. All  persons  who  are  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  wider  movement  for 
public  beauty  are  cordially  invited  and  re- 
spectfully urged  to  attend  this  comvention, 
in  the  deliberations  of  which  they  will  be 
cheerfully  accorded  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating. 

Further  announcements  as  to  program 
and  other  particulars  will  be  made  at  a 
later  date. 

The  third  edition  of  The  Web  of  Life  is 
on  the  press.  While  the  people  of  Chicago 
have  resented  the  use  which  Mr.  Robert 
Herrick  has  made  of  them  as  "  dramatis 
personae"  the  general  impression  is  that 
he  has  given  a  close  description  of  Amer- 
ican ideals  as  exemplified  by  a  certain 
class  of  prosperous  Western  people.  It  is 
perhaps  natuial  that  critics  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  are  jubilant  over  Mr.  Herrick's  story, 
and  this  may  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the 
Chicagoan's  resentment.  The  Macmillan 
Company  have  in  hand  also  a  fourth  edi- 
tion of  William  Steams  Davis's  A  Friend 
of  Cossar.        ___^__« 

Interesting;  Notes. 

Insoraace  Against  Old  Age. 

Destitution  in  old  age  among  domestic 
servants  and  the  lower  class  of  artisans  has 
become  an  impossibility  in  Germany,  says 
a  writer  in  The  Queen,  for  within  the  last 
eight  years  it  has  been  made  compulsory 
lor  all  who  earn  less  than  I500  a  year  to  in- 
sure themselves  against  want  in  old  age. 
Altho  the  law  had  been  in  lorce  for  so 
short  a  time,  400,000  persons  received  pen- 
sions in  1897  amounting  to  nearly  $14,000,- 
000,  15,000,000  of  which  were  paid  by  the 
sute. 

The  Qzuf9  Asiatic  Bmpire. 

The  Siberian  railway  is  said  to  be  a 
fairly  good  road,  as  well  built  as  many 
of  the  new  roads  built  in  the  United 
States  twenty  years  afi^o,  and  while  it  is  not 
a  first-class  road  and  would  hardly  do  to 
carry  the  traffic  of  the  great  trunk  fines  of 
this  country,  it  will  serve  the  pufpose,  and 
is  now  bemg  relaid  with  heavier  rail, 
curves  taken  out,  and  grades  reduced, 
steel  and  stone  bridges  put  in  the  place  of 
wood,  and  trestles  are  being  filled  in,  just 
as  has  been  the  history  of  every  road  and 
just  as  is  going  on  now  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  rituway  in  this  country. 

The  Russian  government  has  made  a 
very  low  rate  for  colonists.  The  railroad 
fare  fi'om  any  point  in  European  Russia 
to  Vladivostock  and  Point  Arthur  or  any 
point  inland  is  fixed  at  about  $$  for  a 
family,  to  settlers  only.  To  Tobolsk, 
Irkutsk,  and  stations  in  Western  Siberia 
the  fare  is  said  to  be  only  two  roubles.  This 
Ime  runs  thru  reeioms  of  great  prairie, 
forest  land,  rich  mineral  lands,  and  is  cap- 
able of  sustaining  a  large  population. 
There  are  over  200  stations  along  the  line 


Pears' 

No  soap  in  all  the 
world  is  so  cheap. 

No  soap  in  all  the 
world  is  so  good — none 
so  lasting. 

AH  sort*  of  people  use  it,  ell  aorta  of  atorea  aell 
It,  eapeci*Il7  drocsiata. 


IK  SIUT  UEHUI TEI  CI. 

Af  enta  make 
2$  Per  cent. 
Commiasion 

by  getting  orders  for  our 

TBA5.  C0PPEE5, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES  and 
BAKING  POWDER 

SPBOiAL  PRBSBNTS  

or  checks.    Freight  paid.    Sendfornew 

terms— PRBB. 

THE  GREAT  AHBRICAN  TEA  CO  » 
P.  O.B«Z9S9.   SI  AasVcMjStrMt,  N«w«'offlc. 


THE   nUTUAL   LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMFY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,    •   Presldeat. 


««The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies." 


$301,844,537  52 
1.052.665.20  00 

The  Matnal  Life  Inrarsnoe  Oompuij  iMoet 
eyery  form  of  poUoy  at  the  lowest  rates  oom- 
meiurarate  with  safety. 


Atteis»     •        •        • 
Insoimce  and  Aimuitics 
in  Force, 


/f/V  A6£IIIT  WANTED 

in  every  County  and  every 
City  in  the  United  States 
for  Kellogg's  Teachers' 
Libraries.  Terms  Liberal 
Write  at  once.w  •.•/.•.•  .•/ 

e.  L.  KBLLOaO  &C0.,  Publisher! 

4f  B.  Otli  atffMl,  NewVertr, 

UNITUUUTT 

andOOUJBOS 

BSUJi. 

Purest  copper  and  tin  only.  Terms,  etc.,  frse. 
KcSHAIX  BILL  FOUnKT    -    Baltlaere,  1I«. 


SCHOOL  BELLS 


"He  ha.d  sme.ll  skill  cT horse  flesh 

who  bbughh&goose  ho  ride  onV^6n*l-^^i« 

*     l^K      ordiiwysoo.ps     ^  ^^ 


—Try  «,  ceJ^e  ofih&nd  be  convinced.— 
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''He  That  is  Warm 
Thinks  M  So. 


ff 


Thoasimds  ft  ''coW  in  ihjd  ihey  do 
not  understioid  the  glo^u  of  hejiUh.  This 
impUts  (Ssordered  kidneys,  Uver,  bon}ets, 
Uood  ot  brMbu  Hoofs  SarsAparSU, 
gffots  aU  ^aoho  Uke  U  the  ^mMftnth  of  per^ 
fed  health*    Gel  Hood^s  because 


^t&odiSi 


Never  Disapooints 


ST.  DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  &  Ekmilh  St»  New  York. 

(^O^siti  Grace  Church,) 
Conducted  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 

Rates. 
Centrally  Located  and  most  convenient  to 

Amusement  and  Business  Districts. 
Of  easy  access  from  Depots  and  Perries  by 

Broadway  Cars  direct  or  by  transfer. 

WM.  TATLOB  4  tOV.      •      -      Froprietors. 

CONTINENTAL  J^  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA. 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms*    Three  New  Elevators* 


Room,  with  Board $3.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board.  .  .$x.oo  and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $3.00  and  Up. 


.  Steam  Heat  IndacIecL 


UUMALTBY. 


At  file  End  of  Tour  Journey  yon  will  find  ^ 
it  a  great  oonyenience  to  go  naht  oyer  to  ; 

The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL. 

Fourth  Ato.,  4l8t  and  48d  8U. 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York. 

Central  for  ahoppinff  and  theatres. 

Baffga^e  to  and  from  48d  St.  Depot  free 

Reeau,  $  |  .OO  Kr  4ay  am4  Vpwartff. 


FRENCH|SE?r- 


I  Teaching  Prancb 

are  used  everywhere.    Send  to  the 
piU}lisher  for  copies  for  examination. 

WILLIATl  R.  JENKINS, 

Ssi  *  ass  51XTH  AVBNUB.   -    -   NEW  YORI 

Complete   cataloifiie  on  appttcatloa. 


TOUNG  HEM  WANTED. 


Eameel,  well-ednoated  yoana  men,  idio  have 
not  _ seoored  ajiohool,  wanted.  toJntrodnoe_o.iir 


pnblioatlons.  fiesides  onr  Eight  Teaohera'  Lib< 
rariee,  onr  periodioal  OuBTIIf  £8  appeals  to 
erery  home  where  there  are  children ;  and  there 
are  alto  onr  standard  periodicals  for  teachers 
Almost  any  teacher  who  will  derote  himself  heart 
and  sonl  to  tiie  work  will,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
earn  a  good  liTing.  Teachers  in  oitiee  and  towns 
who  can  derote  one  or  two  eyeninss  and  a  part 


of  Saturday  each  week,  will  do  well.  A  most 
hberal  proposition  will  be  made  by  ns.  Qiye  ns 
fall  panicolars,  position,  time  yon  can  gire,  and 
fomtth  experience  in  school  work  if  aay. 

C.  L.  KBLLOaO  &  COm 


61  Beat  raaUi  street 

BOOK  DaPAmTMBHT 


NBW  YORK. 


A  Sore 


of  the  road  where  land  offices  are  main- 
tained for  the  accommodation  of  settlers, 
and  the  Russians  have  apparently  adopted 
nearljr  all  the  methods  of  the  hustling 
American  railway  land  aeent  In  setthngup 
that  country.  The  abolishment  of  the  Si- 
berian penal  sjrstem  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment will  give  a  great  boom  to  that 
countrv.  Siboia  and  China,  that  part  of 
them  tnat  Is  practically  unsettled,  make  up 
a  country  as  large  as  the  United  States, 
rich  in  all  that  gees  to  make-up  a  rich 
country,  and  witn  a  climate  not  unlike 
the  United  States.  The  Siberian  rail- 
way, for  instance,  is  about  4*000  miles 
lon^  longer  than  from  Portland,  Me., 
to  Tacoma,  and  going  thru  a  country  as 
rich  as  this. 

The  Smith  Premier*a  Triomph, 

That  the  popularity  of  the  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  has  been  well  earned  by  sub- 
stantial merit  all  users  of  machines  well 
know.  It  will  not  be  a  surprise  to  them 
to  learn  that  it  is  also  appreciated  abroad. 
At  the  Paris  exposition  tne  Smith  Premier 
received  the  grand  prize,  awarded  at  the 
highest  rating  of  the  jury,  this  machine 
leading  all  the  other  twen^  machines  on 
exhibition  as  regards  number  of  points  al- 
lowed. The  award,  in  the  language  of  the 
jury's  report,  was  given  "for  general 
superiority  of  construction  and  efficiency 
—at  the  highest  rating.''  The  judgment 
of  these  impartial  judges  carries  with  it 
the  highest  commendation.  Americans 
generally  will  rejoice  at  this  triumph  of 
American  inventive  genius. 

Mr.  Gillott,  the  father  of  the  steel  pen 
trade,  has  just  been  awarded  the  Grand 
Prize  at  Paris,  he  being  the  only  pen- 
maker  thus  honored. 

For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury the  Gillott  manufacture  has  been  con- 
stantly improved.  Each  advancement  has 
cleared  the  way  for  further  progress.  He 
was  the  first  to  classify  the  requirements 
of  vertical  writing  and  to  devise  pens  to 
assist  educators  m  that  style.  His  1045 
(Verticular)  and  1046  (Vertigraph)  pens 
have  now  become  famous,  and  have  oeen 
supplemented  by  other  patterns.  His  pat- 
terns for  slant  writing  yet  remain  unap- 
proachable. He  is  not  content  with  having 
a  pen  that  closely  meets  several  require- 
ments; he  makes  pens  to  exactly  meet  each 
requirement.  To  meet  the  requirements 
of  all  hands  of  all  nations,  including  busi- 
ness writing,  school  writing,  draughting, 
mappisfi^,  and  artistic  penmanship,  Gillott 
has  made  more  than  a  thousand  patterns 
of  pens.  H  you  have  not  just  such  a  pen 
as  you  want  for  any  style  of  work,  state 
your  needs  to  Gillott  and  you  will  have  no 
occasion  to  look  further. 

In  no  kind  of  manufacture  has  the  Grand 
Prize  been  more  deservingly  awarded. 

Reduced  Rates  to  Richmoiid. 

Tl»  PennaylTaala  Ballro«d«  AeeovBt  of  M  eet- 
rerelnG 
I.  O.  O.  F. 


BBey] 
i«of 


log  of  the  SoTereIn  Oisnd  liOdge, 


For  the  meeting  of  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  T.,  to  be  held  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  September  17-22,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  will  sell  excur- 
sion tickets  to  Richmond,  from  all  stations 
on  its  line,  at  the  rate  of  one  fare  for  the 
round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  and  eood 
going  September  14, 15,  and  16,  and  wul  be 
good  to  return  until  September  25,  in- 
clusive. 

For  particulars  in  regard  to  stop-off  at 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington, 
consult  nearest  ticket  agent 

Best  and  Heiath  to  Vothor  and  Child. 

Mrs.  .Winslow*8  Soothing  Strup  has 
been  used  for  Ovbr  Fifty  Years  by  Mil- 
lions OF  Mothers  for  their  Childrbn 
WHILE  Teething,  with  Perfect  Success. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums, 
ALLAYS  all  Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  Diarrhcba.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  everv  part  of  the  world.  Be 
sure  and  ask  **Mrs.  Winslow^s  Soothing 
Syrup/*  and  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty- 
fiTe  cents  a  bottle. 


i-  o  V 11  r  the    iinttre 
ht:^\v  tike  Ait  addl- 

Hkt^  a  plovflj  b 
£JoHIi  unJ  without 
pte  Bstire,  W  o  bnt- 
toti»  down  the 
front.  Madefpr 
men.  TTOineii*  and 
yotin^  p«oplA.  Hoit 
^ODv^nient  to  put 
OE,  bpinsf  petered 
at  thCf  top  ftnd 
d  ra  w  \\  f  m  Hk  e  t  rous. 
era  With  no  oth^r 
kind  of  qriderwear 
can  UdieH  obtain 
snch  perfeet  fit  for 
drefl^ea  of  waar 
comforlablj  so 
Am  all  a  (rornet. 
Mmlf    In    j^rent 

atid  Mr4>t£hta. 


t  c  I  3  tti\  f'^tlrr*^  everywhere* 


the  standard 
american  brand 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPENCERIAN   PEN    CO. 

3(49  Bro«LdwaLy,  New  York 


TALCUM 


;  flAfl*!" 


^iS 


fcTP  I  LE.T 


SliTWl 


^^^^^^^■^^^^  iEiir^tJcFiL     DcUglitfDl,  after  Shannri: 


REPORT  CARDS 

We  haTe  sereral  popular  kinds  and  woold  like  to 
send  7on  samples.   We  recommend 

KellQgg's  Report  Cuds, 

80ots.perl00. 

Gombinatton  Report  and  Promotion  Blank, 

80eis.perlOO. 

We  also  haye  Edward's,  Enapp*B,  Sims',  Chicaffo. 
and  Colored  Report  Oards.    Samples  on  request 

a  L.  KBLLoaa  &  co., 

61  Bast  Ninth  street       -  NBW  YORK. 
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KELLOGG  miEH  OF  DEPORTMENT  RECORDS 

An  Aid  to  the  Discipline  of  the  School 

If  all  questions  of  discipline  could  be  eliminated  yoor  cares  would  be  much  fewer,  would  they  not  ?  If  the  work  of  discipline 
in  yeur  school  can  be  made  fifty  per  cent  easier,  it  will  be  a  great  relief.  The  use  of  our  new  DEPORTMENT  RECORD  will 
surely  accomplish  this  result.  1. — Because  it  furnishes  an  exact  record  of  the  pupil's  misdeeds,  which  neither  he  nor  his  parents 
can  get  away  from.  2. — Because  the  result  of  bad  behavior  \b  fixed  and  certain,  and  is  known  to  the  pupil.  3. — Because  he 
kaowB  that  continuance  in  wrong-doing  must  bring  the  definite  record  to  the  knowledge  of  principal  and  parent.  4. — Because  an 
effort  at  improvement  receives  due  recognition.  5.— Because  the  new  teacher  gets  important  knowledge  from  the  record  about 
the  individuals  of  her  class. 

The  following  letters  are  selected  as  representing  all  kinds  of  schools  from  the  ungraded  country  school  to  the  well-developed 
system  in  a  large  town.    It  will  succeed  equally  well  in  all. 

Ttecommendafioft^  of  Tieporttnent  Sy^ttm  : 


We  have  been  ttsing  your  Deportment  Record  System  in  our 
sixth  grade.  We  haTe  given  it  a  fair  trial  and  believe  it  will 
work  well  in  any  grade.  Yon  will  hear  from  me  further  as  to  the 
■umber  desired  for  the  coming  year. 

(Signedj  J.  H.  Niesley,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Abilene,  Kan. 

I  have  been  using  the  Kellogg  Deportment  Records  for  about 
three  months.  The  result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  dif- 
flculfeier  of  discipline  have  been  reduced  rally  one-halt,  and  better 
order  is  ae.ured. 

(Signed)  S.  A.  Myers,  Prin.  Minden  High  School, 

Minden,  La. 

Kellogg^s  System  of  Deportment  Records  is  working  nicely  in 
our  upper  grammar,  and  high  school  grades.  We  are  experi- 
menting with  the  system  in  the  lower  grades.  I  think  our  teach- 
ers will  be  so  well  pleased  with  the  progress  made,  that  they  will 
urge  the  adoption  for  the  entire  schools  next  year.  Thus  far  it 
works  admirably  well.  Tardiness  hds  been  reduced  about  one- 
half,  attendance  increased  and  deportment  much  improved. 

(Signed)  Charles  w.  E vaks,  Fairmont,  W .  Va . 


The  Deportment  Record  System  has  been  tested  in  one  grade 
of  my  school,  under  my  personal  supervision  and  I  am  happy  to 
s/iy  it  has  proven  satisfactory.  It  is  my  intention  to  use  it  m  all 
grades  next  ^ear.  I  most  heartily  recommend  it  to  teachers  as 
an  aid  in  discipline. 

(Signed)  A.  G.  Miller,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

1  have  thoroly  tested  Kellogg^s  Deportment  System  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  and  will  say  that  the  result  exceeds  all 
expectations. 

(Signed)  Sally  Evins,  Prairiegrove,  Ark. 

The  tise  of  your  Deportment  Record  System  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  our  eighth  grade  where  it  has  been  tried.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  report  of  the  teacher  of  that  grade.  **  The  Kellogg 
System  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  help  to  me.  It  has  reduced  the 
whispering  and  communication  more  than  anything  else.  Many 
pupils  have  tried  hardei;  as  a  result  of  it  and  there  are  a  great 
many  in  my  room  whose  cards  have  no  demerits  upon  them.^ 
S.  C.  Price,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich, 


Sample  pages  and  full   information    gladly    sent  to  anyone  interestea.     Do  not  fail  to  thoroly 
investigate  a  system  that  may  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  you. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG   &  CO-,  Educational  Publishers,  61  E.  9th  St*,  New  York. 


too  LESSONS  IN  MATURE  ARODHD  HY  SCHOOL 


By  FRANK  O.  PAYNR 

IS  tki  first  book  on  Nature  Study  fublithed  that  gives  fracticai 
guidance  and  at  tke  same  time  is  m  accord  with  the  best  peda^ 
gogic  thought.     Wherever  any  work  in  Nature  isbeing  undertaken 
this  booh  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teachor. 

Chap.  I.— Preliminary  Lemons  in  Observation ;  Chap.  II.— Lessons  on 
Leaves,  Plants,  and  Fruits;  Coap.  IIL— Lessons  on  Animals;  Chap.  IV.— 
The  School  Museum;  Chap.  V.— Rainyday  Leasons;  Chap.  VI.— Lessons  in 
the  Sclioolyanl :  Cbap.  VII.— Walks  with  the  Children ;  Chap.  VIII.-Col- 
lections  during  Vacation ;  Chap.  IX.— Derices  and  Helps  in  Nature  Studj— 
Books  of  Reference,  etc 

In  Chap.  II.  we  find  leosons  on  Seeds,  Pods,  Berries,  Propacatlon,  the 
Daisy,  the  Gentian,  &c. 

In  Chap.  III.  some  of  the  topics  are  Insects,  the  Beetle,  the  Fly,  the  Grass- 
hopper, the  Bee  Family,  Wasp,  Aau,  the  Dragon  Fly,  the  Turtle,  Fishes, 
Birds.  Bones,  etc.,  etc. 

In  Chapter  V.  we  hare  lessons  on  Water,  Teeth,  Celery,  Sulphur,  Soap, 
Glass,  a  Rose,  Rubber,  and  others. 

Mr.  Payne  is  not  only  a  well-known  writer  on  Sdence  teaching  but 
one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  nature,  and  the  book  comes 
8TRAIGHT  PROM  TH|D  SCHOOLBOOM.  It  contains  50  valuable  illustra- 
tioDS ;  has  200  pages,  is  well  printed,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

PriM,  $  1 .  00  A  sampje  oopy  to  any  teacher,  90o.  poetpaid.  Special  terme  for  quaatitiea. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


NMDKE 

sm 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 

MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Ineorpoiate4  1&51. 


CTRICT  mutuality 
observed  in  distribu- 
tion of  surplus*  Each 
poliqr-holder,  under  all 
circumstances,  receives 
the  amount  to  which  he 
is  justly  entitledj^J^J^J^ 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR 

EXPLAINING 
CONTRACT 


RANTED— Live  Teachera,  successful 
at  canvassing  or  agency  work,  to  rep- 
resent our  publications.  Salary  and  com- 
mission. This  is  a  rare  chance  for  live 
teachers  who  wish  to  leave  teaching  for 
permanent  and  paying  work.  Address  E. 
L.  Kellogg  (personal),  6i  £.  9th  St.,  N.Y. 


THE,  GRAND  PRIX. 

(The  Diploma  of  Honor — 

Highest  Possible  Award) 

was  won  by  the 

THE  SMITH  PREVIER 
TYPEIRITER. 

at  the  PARIS  EXPOSITION 

^HIS  award,  made  by  an  Inter, 
national  Jury  of  twenty-five 
members,  was  at  a  rating  on  points, 
HIGHER  THAN  ANY  OP  THB  OTHER 
TWENTY  TYPEWRITERS  IN  COMPETI- 
TION, and,  quoting  from  the  jury's 
report,  was  given  "for  general  su- 
periority of  construction  and  effi- 
ciency at  the  highest  rating." 


THB  SnTH  PBBUER  TTPEIBITEB  CO., 

Sjrracusct  N,  Y.,  U.  5.  A. 


METHOD 


II 


THE 


ei^Piiq..3t- 


N^IMBER      ~| 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 


N  EW  YOR  K- ANDCHICAGO 


VOLUME  LXI..  Hm.  It. 
$3.M  A  VBAR,  6  CBNT8  A  COPY. 


SEPTEMBER  :i:i,  1900. 


«i  B.  vtk  •!«  flMv  Vartu 
267  WabMh  A  v..  CMcac*.  lU. 


Juzi  Published— 


FU 


MAXWELL  &  SMITH'S 
WRITING  JN  ENGLISH 


rjU  MODERN  SCHOOL  COMPOSITION $0.75 


By  Wm,  H.  Maxwell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  City  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  City  of  New  York,  and 
George  J.  Surra,  M.4.,  Ph.D,,  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  City  of  New  York. 


A  Guide,  for  upper  grammar  classes  and  high  schools, 
which  alms  to  teach  the  correct  writing  of  English. 
Based  on  the  principle  of  teaching  from  the  whole  to  the 
parts  and  prepared  in  a  manner  interesting  to  pupils. 
Models  of  good  composition,  both  in  style  and  in  presen- 
tation of  ideas,  are  furnished  for  study  and  imitation. 
The  exercises  are  practical  in  character  and  well  graded^ 


rrifici/KUs  and  teachers  are  invited  to  give  this 
bffoA  tktir  carrful examination.  Correspondence 
soticited.    Copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


Ntw  York 


ClRCINETATI 


Chicago 


Boston 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

The  Best  Thing  for  Your  Teachers*  Meetings. 

For  1900-190X  the  course  is  as  follows  : 


I — History  of  Education 

This  it^  be  a  stady  of  flye  great 
teachers-r-GomenitiB  Basedow,  Pes- 
talozzi,  Froebel.  and  Uerbart. 

2— Theory  of  Teaching 

This  will  consist  of  the  consideration 
of  flye  important  fandcmental  laws 
of  teaching. 

3 — ^School  A\ana  jement 

The  principal  subjects  or  discossion 
will  be  '*  8elf-Goyemment  of  I  apils/' 
and  '*  Bewards  and  Punishments." 


4 — Questions  and  Answers 

of  the  N.  .T.  Uniform  £xaminations 

S—Amcrican  Projress»  1800-1900 

BySupt.  Wm.  E.  Chancellor,  of  New 
Jersey  The  course  wiU  giye  a  com- 
prehensiye  reyiew  of  the  history  of 
the  U.  8.  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

6— Studies  in  En  jibh  Uteraturt 

During  the  past  year  the  course  in 
Uterature  has  been  a  study  of  the 
great  American  aufeh<>rs  uf  the  nine- 
te«»nth  century  1  his  is  to  be  f oUowed 
by  similar  studies  of  some  of  the 
greatest  English  authors  of  the  past 
hundred  years. 


Tate^s  Philosophy  of  Education. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  made  a  practice  of  g lying  subscribers 
in  one  number  of  educational  Foundations  some  great  educational 
book.  The  number  for  December,  ipoo,  will  contain  a  standard  $i  .50 
book.  This  is  Tate's  **  Philosophy  of  Education."  In  no  book  that  we 
are  acquainted  with  is  there  giyen  a  clearer  and  more  complete  state- 
ment of  educational  principles.    It  contains  331  pages. 

TERMS.— RDUOATioNAii  Foundations  will  giye  to  subscribers  for 
1900-1901  nearly  1,000  pages  in  its  ten  numbers.  Thid  is  the  equiyalent 
of  four  books  th<it  would  sell  at  one  doUar  each  The  price  remains 
as  heretofore,  only  $  l  00  a  year.   Special  terms  will  be  made  to  dubs 

E.  L  KELLOGGi^  CO.,  Educattonal  Publishers, 
6/  E<Mt  9th  Sirttt,  ffefuf  yorK 


^^$$;^i^$^ 


BIXON  '  '  ' 
CRVCIBI^R 
c  O*    »     •    *     ' 

J^ymi  are  mi  familiar  wUk  the  Dixon  Pencil  please  mention 
the  "  School  JouTfuU  '*  and  send  16e.  in  ttampefor  eampUt  to  the 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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mSURE 

IN 


THE  TRAVELERS, 

O?  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

X/jfe,  Endowment,  Accident,  and  |  owesf. 

Largest^ 
and  Best* 


Employer's  Liability  Insurance 


of  all  forma* 

HEALTH   POLICIES— Indemnity  for  DisabiUty  Caused  by  Sickness. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE — Manufacturer*  and  Mechanics,  Contract, 
ors,  and  Owners  of  Buildings,  Horses,  and  Vehicles,  can  all  be  protected 
by  policies  in  The  Trmvolert  inftinmce  Company. 

ASSETS, «29,046,737.45 

LIABILITIES,  a4»9a6,a8o.6i  |  EXCESS,  (3  i-a  per  cent,  basia),  41130,456.84 

GA/A<S* :  6  Monthf,  Jan.  to  Jmiy,  l«oo 
InAaaeta,  -  ----  -  -  $i,aa$,a8o.89 


ittcrease  in  Reaervea  (both  Departments), 
Premloma,  Interest,  and  Rents,  6  Months, 


ifia8,534«ia 
4>055>985.63 


J.    O.    BATTERSON.    President. 

S.  a  DXJ19HAM,  Vice-President.  H.  J.  ME88ENGEB,  Actuary. 

JOHN  K  MOBfilS,  Secretary.  E.  Y.  PRESTON,  Snpt.  of  Agencies. 


PERFECTION  WRITING  CRAYON  N9  312 


^MBL'^fia^"^^'^!^ 


For.School  Crayons  of  all  kinds  we  hare  THE  BEST. 
We  are  now  offering  something  new— 


TJFgRFECllON 


Cbe  Perfection  Scbool  erayon 


These  crayons  are  put  np  either  for  paper  or  blackboard 
ase.  The  inserted  cat  represents  how  the  package  looks 
They  are  of  the  yery  best  qnalit^  made,  satisfaction 
IT  laranteed  This  crayon,  for  writing  purposes,  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  primi^  school  and  the  Vertical 
Hand  Writing  System.  Oar  Wax  Orayons  are  put  np  in 
gross  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colors.   Write  for  samples 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 


60fM(17  Eastern  Ayenne, 


LYNN,  MASS 


-TRANSLATIONS 


urrsBuinBAA.  * 

HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Qood  type- WcOl  Printed— Fine  Paper-Half- 
Leather  Binding— Oloth  Sldea-Prioe  Bednoed 
io  $1.60,  postpaid.    Send  for  sample  pages. 


UTKBAZti 

THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Copyright  XntrodnotkniB— New  Typ^-. 
Qood  Paper— WeU  Bonnd— Conyenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  00  cents  each. 


^ttyS-^tSr  }  David  McKay,  Ptiblhhef,  J022  Market  St,  PMadcIpIiia. 


The  Diary  of  a  Western  School  Master 

By  J.  K.  Stableton,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Charleston,  IlL 
''Beads  like  a,  noyel.".  One  of  the  mist  faithfol  school  makers  hasgiyen  here  a  delightful 
record  of  his  dealiagB  with  twenty  boFS.  These  boys  represent  almost  alfwalks  of  hfe.  most  ol 
them  being  somewhat  abnormal  in  deyelopment  of  mind  and  character.  The  style  is  simple  and 
nnaffected  and  the  work  shows  the  heart  of  an  earnest  teacher.  It  is  a  moat  yahiable  book  for 
teacher  or  pareat.  Nothing  ever  published  is  better  salted  for  reading  circles,  and  teachers*  meet- 
ings, etc   Mailing  price  75  cents ;  for  class  work  in  qnantities,  66  cents  net. 

Address  AINSWORTH  &  COMPANY,  37S-388  Wabash  Ave,,  Chicago,  III. 


U  CI    D  &     F70D     ^^  ^^^  name  ot  a  catalos:  tuUy  describing  about  400 
I  I  mJtX^wT^     r vr  Iv    of  the  best  teachers'  books  on  methods  ofteaching all 

TEACHERS 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 


subjects,  on  pedagogy;  question  books;  school  en 
tertatnment  books ;  blackboard  stencils ;  in  fact  all 
teachers'  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 

Educational  Publlahera.  61    E.  Gth  St.,  New  York. 


"P  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning.  The   School  Journal  when 


communicating  with  advertisers. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

528  Afcb  Sttwt.  PbilMMirfila. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Sole  Agents  for  Dreverhoff's  Saxon  Filter  Papers 


Complete 

laboratory 

Ontflts. 


Full  Catalogues  furnished  on  receipt  of  10  centa. 


BSTABUSHBD  9339. 

ElIiER  &  AriEND, 

205«2ii    Third   Ave., 
NEW  YORK. 

Everything  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


For  School  Supplies 

in  the  line  of 

Hrtim  ana  Drawing  materials 

apply  to 

F.  WEBER  &  CO..  nan'f's. 

1 1  as  Cbestnot  5t. ,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


mm 


ffOB 

GlUDK  Teacb 

AUD  SUFBByiSOBS. 

Monthly,  daring  the 
school  year.  Disciis- 
sion  of  topics  relatiye  to  music  teacning  and  the 
*'  new  education."  Appbopriatk  Rba^k  Musio, 
fto.  from  the  BEST  BOUBOBB.  Can  be  used  in  elate 
for  reading,  by  ordering  **  Beprints. "  Principals 
and  Superintendents  will  aid  their  teachers  hy  ar- 
ranging to  supply  each  building  with  at  least  une 
annual  subscription.  $1  per  yewr ;  I5c.  per  c»pir. 
Edited  by  Het^bn  Place,  Supervisor  of  Mnoo, 
Indianapolis.  Published  by  f*i  BOOlj  *  UhIC 
COMPAM,   128  N.   ''enn  Ht.,   iBcllanapolla. 


8LICKBOARD    STENCILS 

are  the  cheapest,  handiest,  meet  satisfao- 
tory  means  of  illustration  in  s<AooL  Our 
list  comprises  oyer  600  subjects.  Send  10 
cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  two 
samples  for  trial— a  map  of  North  America 
and  a  drawing  or  language  leason— to- 
gether with  catalog  containing  complete 
list. 

E  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  pointed  criticism^  Jf  necessary ^  should  be  made  with  the  two  points  of  an 

Esterbrook  Pen 


Au,  SrvLmm, 
A  u>,  SrsTionmnm. 


The  point  of  this  is  that  these  pens  are  perfect  in  finish  and  in  every  respect. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  CO*,  ^dlS! 


a6  John  St,  New  York. 

—     '        -       '     ,,  N.  J. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHEKS'  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

EstmMiskMd  17  years.     |29  Auditorium  Buildin j,  Chkajo.      PoHuons  Filled,  4,000. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

ra!ID  TO  AXT  OV  THX8B  ADBBSfMBB  VOB  AOIKOT  lUXJSkl^  WBXE. 

4  Aahbnrton  PL,  Boston.  Mass.,  8>  Wabash  Ay.  J^hloago.  IlL  166  Fifth  At..  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
S5  King  8 1.  West,  Toronto,  Oan.  790  Cooper  Bids.  .Denyer,  Colo.  440 Garrott  Bldg  . Ban  Franoiaco.  CaL 
IfiOSPa.,  Are.,  Washington, D.  0.  414  Century  Bldg.. Minneapolis.  &S6HtimBunBUL,JLioe  Angeles, CaL 


HARLAW  P.  FREWOH, 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS^ 

AGENCY. 


Manager. SI  ChapelSt.,  Albany,  W.Y. 


Kstablished  fourteen  years.  Largest  and  best 
known  Ageuoy  in  the  west  Yacanoies  for  Bep- 
tember  in  i:oU6ges,  fiormal  Schools,  Academies. 
High  itohools,  loiblio  Schools,  etc.  Prompt 
seryioe  gnaiaiiteed.    Manual  of  80pagea free. 


a  J.  ALBEBX 


anager. 


CENTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


EASTERN   TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  F.  FOSTER,  Manager. 


50  ^fomftold  Streat,  Bo5toa. 

TdaphoM,  Bagtoa  775-2. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  B.  Mth  St.,  New  York 


Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8.    Sst.  It55 

P.  Y  HumooN       \  iu/i4Mn«n. 


ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Bufeau. 

H.  S.  KELLOaa,  Manager,  61  Bast  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


BSTABUSHBD  TXH  TBABS. 
Teieykoae  Bo.  a493-itck  St. 


When  in  New  York  you  arc  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN  -^^^^^J^ 

"-^— ■■■■-■■■■— ■■■■—'-^^^■■■■■■"■■■"'  o   iMt  Utk  Street, 
BEyP  FOB  CATALOGUE. ^       Bow  York. 

iOO  LESSONS  IN  NATDRE  AROUND  M¥  SCHOOL 

By  PRANK  O.  PAYNE. 

JS  ikB  first  book  OH  Nature  Study  fMUked  that  gives  practical 
guidance  and  at  the  same  time  u  tn  accord  uritk  the  best  peda^ 


mm. 

JTUDY 


gogic  tkougkt.    Wkerevor  any  work  in  N  atukb  is  being  undertaken 

tkis  book  should  be  in  ike  kands  0/ entry  teacher. 

Chap.  I.— Preliminary  Lcvons  in  Obserratioa ;  Chap.  II.— Lessons  on 
Leaves,  Plants,  and  Fruits;  Coap^ HI-— Lessons  on  Anlma*s 
Tne School  Museum;  C ha]    — 


s;  Coap^lII.— Lessons  on  Anima*s;  Cn 
ip.  v.— Rainyday  Lessons;  Chap.  VI.— I 
L— Walks  wicn  the  Children ;  Chap.  Vl 


Chap.  IV.- 

'—Lessons  in 

the  Schoolyard  :  Cbap.  VlL— Walks  inch 'the  Children ;  ^'hap.'  VIIL-Col- 
lections  daring  Vacadon ;  Chap.  IX.— Devices  and  Helps  in  Nature  Studjr-^ 
Books  of  Reference  etc 

In  Chap.  II.  we  and  lessons  on  Seeds,  Pods,  Berries,  Propagation,  the 
Daisy,  the  Gentian,  Ac. 

Jn  Chapw  IIL  some  of  the  topics  ars  Insects,  the  Beetle,  the  Fly,  the  Grass- 
hopper, the  Bee  Family,  Wasp,  Ants,  the  Dragon  Fly,  the  Turtle,  Fishes, 
Birds,  Bones,  etc,  etc 

In  Chapter  V.  we  have  lessons  on  Water,  Teeth,  Celery,  Sulphur,  Soap, 
Glass,  a  Rose,  Rubtxr,  and  others. 

Mr.  Payne  is  not  only  a  well-known  writer  on  Science  teaching  but 
one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of  nature,  and  the  book  comes 
STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  SCHOOLROOM.  It  ootttains  50  valuable  iUustra- 
^  tloofl ;  has  aoo  pages,  is  well  printed,  and  handsomely  bound  in  doth. 

Mos,  $  1 .00  A  sanpjs  sspy  to  asy  tsaohsr,  90e.  postpaid.  Spsolal  term  for  qsantlties. 


i^^f\  V 


E  L  KELLOGG  &  C0.»  61  East  Ninth  Street  NEW  YORK. 


$200a  Cash  Prizes 

will  be  given  for  the  best  four  essays  on  the  EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE  OF  CARD  GAMES,  as  exemplified  by  the  games  copyrighted  by 
The  Fireside  Game  Co.,  (The  Cincinnati  Game  Co.,  Successors.) 
ist  prize,  1 100.00;  2d  prize,  $50.00;  3d  prize, I30.00;  4th  prize, I20.00. 
Contest  open  to  school  teachers  only.     Closes  Dec.  31,  igoo. 
For  explanatory  circulars,  address 

The  Cincinnati  Qane  Company,  ciocinaiiti,  Ohio. 

Successors  to  The  Firisidc  Qamie  Oo. 


AMBRICAI  AID  fOUrai 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Jntrodnoee  .0  Colleges,  ttohools,  and  FtraiUee, 
Superior  Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
Tutors,  and  Oovemesses  Jo^  <«Y<*ry  Depart- 
ment of  Instruction;  HeU/inmends  Good 
Schools  to  Parents.   OaQonors^mress 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Youira-FuxAoii, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers*  Agency 

88  Urion  SQUAkr ,  Nrw  Tors. 

T^f  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

Beoommends  college  and  normal  gradnatee, 
nd  other  ^     ^       ^        •• 


specialuts,  and  

schools,  and  families, 
schools. 


teachers  to  ooUegee, 
AdTises  parents  aboai 


WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avxnob,  Nbw  Yokk. 


INTCR8TATB 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Professors,  Principals,  Kindergartners,  Qrade 
and  Special  Teachers  famished  to  Golleres, 
Schools,  and  Families.  Maboarrt  M.  Prmtlamd. 
Manager,  640  Fine  Arts  fildg.,  Chicago. 


gj^«>y  SPANidh—Wlttaeot. Master. 

"PfTJMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SPANISH  ORAfirUR, 
AND  CONVBRSAIION." 

The  latest  and  most  snceessfnl  method,  glyes 
ini'tafea  pronunciation,  and  tOi^*iiUi>  yocabnlariee. 
107  pages,  paper  boards,  40c.;  doth,  50c.,  posigpaid. 

ISAAC  PliMAV  k,  BOSS,  33  Union  S«.,  I.  T. 
PuNi  hitf  of  AC  "C'omj«<<«frPikonov*apMr/iicfr«efor.'' 

H£  N£W  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
PHYSICAL  BDUCATION  %aA 
the  DR.  SAVAGE  GYMNASIUM 
will  open  their  Eleventh  Season  Sep- 
teBMr  15.  Fur  men  and  women  dedrlng  to  be- 
come teachers  or  wishing  to  take  exercise  for 
physical  development  or  health. 

For  cironlars,  address 
BAIXBK,  308  West  59th  Street,  Sew  York  Cit7. 


T 


CENTRAL  ^  CORRESPONDENCE 

rm  I  FCiF  WeTeachbyMaa  Six  Coones 
\/\/LLL.\JL«,  Only, vis :«ormalienrae, $4.10; 
School  Cenrse,  $4.50 ;  soes  -Keeylng  Coarse,  17.00; 
Zeeiogy.  $5.00;  S«i(aaj,  $5.00;  Phileseahy, 
$5  00  Don't  yen  need  one  or  more  of  these 
Cevrses?  DmiOMAti  GBAlTrBD.  All  oonrses 
are  tor  a  term  of  .8  weeks.  We  fnmish  all  neoee- 
sary  books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

SCOTT  ETTSK,  Ires.  C.  C.  C,  FaliRyra,  ni. 


Home  Study> 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICIGO 

offers  over  Stt  elementary  and  college  conrses  Iby 
e  rr  i^p  n«i«  «*e  in  98  of  its  Departments,  in- 


cluding 
English. 
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The  Great  Question/ 

By  SUPT.  J.  M.  Greenwo<H),  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

One  of  the  greatest  questions  that  evet  engaged  the 
thoughts  of  men  and  women  is  how  to  train  and  educate 
a  child  that  he  may  become  an  intelligent^  industrious, 
trath-loving,  law-abiding,  and  God-fearing  citizen, — one 
that  w31  perform  honestly  and  intelligently  all  the  duties 
of  life.  There  should  be  no  misconception  in  the  minds 
of  teachers  as  to  what  education  really  is  in  its  essence. 
Much  harm  has  been  done  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning 
by  representing  it  as  what  it  is  not»  and  holding  up  wrong 
ideals  to  be  imitated  by  the  young. 

There  are  more  erroneous  ideas  afloat  in  the  popular 
mind  on  this  subject,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  one  de- 
partment of  human  activity.  On  one  side  education 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  ignorance,  or  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, little  regard  being  had  to  the  kind  or  quality  of 
the  knowledge  possessed.  Another  view  is  that  educa- 
tion must  be  utilitarian  in  its  essence  to  enable  one  to 
make  a  living  easily,  to  fill  a  place  in  society,  or  to  play 
a  part  in  life.  This  is  the  cheap  conunercial  view  of  ed- 
ucation as  such,  and  yet  it  is  the  sole  object  that  is  too 
frequently  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  young  men  and 
young  women.  While  it  is  absolutely  essentiid  that  peo- 
ple should  first  look  after  the  necessaries  of  life — ^food, 
shelter,  clothing — and  it  is  their  imperative  duty  to  do  so 
under  all  circumstances — yet  this  is  only  to  ignore  the 
larger  and  better  side  of  human  nature  and  to  prepare 
one  imperfectly  for  living  in  society  under  the  best  mod- 
em conditions.  ' 

To  live  this  life  properly  requires  the  best  efforts  one 
can  put  forth  in  many  directions ;  but  all  one's  strength 
should  not  be  expended  for  the  accomplishment  of  nar- 
row aims ;  the  invisible  and  the  future  should  not  be  ob- 
scured by  the  seen  and  the  purely  material  views  of  ex- 
istence. The  cramping  and  narrowing  influence  thus 
exerted  upon  a  naturally  healthy  and  expanding  mind,  by 
the  continual  presence  of  low  and  sordid  motives,  is  one 
of  the  most  pitiable  aspects  of  frail  humanity  that  one 
can  contemplate.  As  teachers  we  should  take  the  high- 
est and  broadest  view  of  education.  By  patient  and  per^ 
sistent  .application  of  the  principles  of  our  art,  we  must 
seek  to  bring  out  in  character  all  that  is  most  noble  and 
worthy  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  pupils.  There 
should  be  a  lofty  ideal  implanted  in  the  heart  of  each 
pupQ  that  he  should  endeavor  to  realize. 

To  one  who  nas  not  some  glimpses  of  true  learning, 
tUs  may  appear  as  an  impossibility,  nevertheless  a  higher 
ideal  must  always  be  striven  for  in  the  unfolding  of  a  hu- 
man souL  The  result  of  the  entire  process  upon  its  for- 
mative side  necessarily  implies  that  the  soul  of  the  child 
has  powers  or  faculties  which  can  be  developed,  that  now 
lie  inactive  perhaps,  and  that  the  skilful  teacher  is  adroit 
enough  to  arouse  and  direct  the  efforts  of  the  unfolding 
mind  in  order  to  give  birth  to  the  right  kind  of  ideas. 
To  arouse  the  chQd  from  lethargy  to  self-activity  for  the 
sake  of  true  learning  should  he  the  motive  power  em- 
ployed by  every  true  teacher. 

The  mind  of  a  chOd  is  void  of  those  ideas  that  nourish 
and  develop  thought.  It  cannot  work  to  advantage  un- 
less it  has  some  of  those  ideas  which  cause  the  thinking 
process  to  go  on.  It  must  work  so  as  to  produce  thought. 

*  AniHiai  address  delivered  before  tke  teachers  •£  Kansas 
City,  September  15. 


The  mind  needs  the  right  kind  of  material  to  work  upon 
—such  as  will  nourish  thought  to  the  fullest  extent.  Ed- 
ucation should  not  only  develop  and  train  the  body  so  as 
to  make  it  a  perfectly  formed  and  well-adjusted  mechan- 
isni,  but  the  mind  itself  should  be  full  of  resources, 
trained  and  disciplined  so  as  to  perform  its  aroropriate 
functions  with  ease,  elegance,  and  precision.  One's  suc- 
cess in  life  depends  not  so  much  upon  what  one  can  do  as 
upon  what  one  is  as  a  rational  being  who  knows  where 
he  ought  to  be  and  what  he  can  do,  that  others  may  re- 
cognize his  ability  at  its  true  worth. 

The  man  who  is  undeveloped  and  unadaptable  is  sadly 
out  of  place  everywhere.  Without  strength  and  organ- 
ized skill  he  is  the  victim  of  caprice,  a  dead  weight  to 
himself,  and  a  burden  to  society.  Contrast  such  a  being 
with  one  who  possesses  those  higher  endowments  of  the 
soul,  whose  mind  has  been  rightly  developed  by  those 
great  truths  which  smooth  the  pathway  of  the  higher  life, 
and  how  wide  the  difference  between  two  such  minds.  Un- 
der whatever  light  man  is  viewed,  even  potentially.as  a  child, 
it  is  the  chief  work  of  education  to  unfold  his  higher  and 
nobler  self  thru  the  application  of  those  forces  which 
count  for  most  there  is  spiritually  in  human  life. 

Education  is  a  dual  process— the  mastery  of  external 
surroundings  and  the  fitting  one  to  his  environment  in 
society  as  a  member  of  a  social  and  political  organism, 
and  then  tl^e  self-centered  development  of  one's  higher 
intellectual  and  spiritual  nature  as  it  gradually  unfolds  its 
powers  from  youth  to  old  age.  That  other  view  of  edu- 
cation which  places  the  low.  the  sordid,  the  practical,  the 
narrow  commercial  view  of  life  in  the  foreground  is  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  education,  unless  man  be  a  mere 
beast  whose  life  goes  out  taper-like  with  the  expiration 
of  his  breath. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  these  are  deep  questions  vrith 
which  our  teaching  has  nothing  to  do.  But  they  are  in 
the  wrong.  National  ideas  make  national  life,  just  as  in- 
dividual ideas  constitute  personal  life.  Every  nation  hold- 
ing low  national  ideas  has  gone  down  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  So  must  also  those  nations  die  whose  ideals 
are  not  rooted  in  those  principles  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness which  make  for  a  better  national  life.  Now  as  to 
the  teacher.  The  burden  that  is  laid  on  us  is  the  incul- 
cation of  right  principles  in  the  minds  of  the  children  of 
this  city,  so,  that  as  men  and  women,  they  will  emulate 
the  highest  civic  and  social  virtues.  It  is  not  enough 
that  these  children  shall  become  as  good  as  their  parents ; 
they  shall  be  better.  This  is  the  natural  desire  of  every 
father  and  mother  in  regard  to  their  own  offspring.  It 
too  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  teacher. 

With  a  body  of  truths  for  our  guidance  embracing  all 
those  elementary  principles  of  instruction  whose  truths 
are  immutable,  and  the  application  of  which  are  so  well 
understood,  we  are  not  left  in  the  dark  to  work  out  the 
problems  of  human  destiny,  but  we  may  also  invoke  the 
aid  of  all  those  forces  which  civilization  and  modem  in- 
vestigation have  approved  for  our  guidance.  We  need 
these  higher  standards  of  living  in  order  to  realize  the 
best  resists  yet  achieved  in  civilized  communities  where 
conditions  are  not  fixed  by  legal  status. 

I  have  endeavored  thus  far  to  place  before  you  that 
there  is  something  more  important  than  the  mere  teach- 
ing of  a  child  to  make  a  living  and  to  earn  money,  altho 
admitting  the  f  jU  value  of  these  qualifications.  These 
are  not  the  end  and  the  aim  of  life.  A  great  teacher  is 
one  who  does  most  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  his  pupils. 
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The  great  teacher  is  always  greater,  larger,  fuller,  than 
the  mere  profession  he  practices.  The  world  admires 
the  man  who  is  larger  than  his  mere  trade  or  profession, 
and  the  one  who  is  a  great  deal  larger  is  the  most  ad- 
mired. Just  to  be  a  teacher  is  not  much  of  a  compliment. 
It  may  mean  a  mere  drudge  or  a  salary  drawer ;  or  it 
may  mean  one  whose  life  currents  run  out  into  thousands 
of  hearts — making  them  all  better,  freer,  and  happier. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  the  pursuit  of  intangible 
ideals  is  the  main  purpose  of  education.  The  happy 
blending  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  firmly  set  together  so 
as  to  answer  in  the  most  substantial  manner  the  demands 
of  every  day  affairs,  is  the  fitting  the  pupil  should  receive. 
A  conservative  course  which  unites  the  best  there  is  in 
the  practical  duties  with  the  uplifting  influence  of  those 
higher  motives,  is  the  most  desirable  combination  under 
which  existence  can  be  conceived. 

A  Human  Life. 

While  we  speak  glibly  of  human  life  and  recognize  ed- 
ucation as  shaping  it,  no  one  yet  has  been  able  to  tell 
just  what  it  is.  All  attempts  to  unravel  this  mystery  in 
whose  presence  we  continually  are,  have  proved  abortive. 
Incomprehensible,  intricate,  beginning  and  end  unknown, 
one  can  only  ask,  whence,  what,  whither  ?  That  there 
is  a  past,  a  present,  a  future,  all  admit.  If  life  be  a 
movement  and  nothing  more,  is  it  self-moving,  or  moved 
by  an  external  force  ?  If  self -moving,  what  supplies  the 
energy?  Is  the  movement  rhythmic  from  birth  to 
death  ?  And  is  this  moving  energy  rhythmic,  and  is  it 
a  soul  ?  If  there  be  stored  up  a  given  amount  of  energy 
in  each  individual,  and  the  problem  of  education  be  to 
put  this  stored  energy  into  operation,  how  shall  one  gain 
control  of  all  the  forces  of  life  which  center  in  the  in- 
dividual, and  which  must  not  only  be  let  loose,  but  directed 
into  the  vanous  channels  along  which  the  life  currents 
flow  ?    Who  can  answer  ? 

Are  individual  units  and  energy  convertible  terms  ? 
Is  there  just  so  much  energy  stored  in  the  human  race, 
and  is  each  individual  unit  charged  with  so  many  volts 
which,  when  discharged,  life  must  cease  ? 

If  each  human  being  is  a  higher  conscious  mass,  urged 
on  by  an  irresistible  force  as  Tesla  seems  to  think,  then 
education  must  become  more  and  more  a  question  of  per- 
fecting the  human  mechanism  as  a  transmitter  of  force. 
And  if  the  individual  is  a  part  of  the  force  of  the  uni- 
verse, then  indeed  is  pantheism  true.  While  man  is  a 
machine  in  one  sense,  and  in  a  limited  sense  only,  he  is 
also  a  creator  of  force  which  cannot  be  measured  by  any 
mechanical  equivalents  known  to  physics.  The  mere 
machine  may  wear  out  and  fall  to  pieces,  but  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  purposes  can  no  more  be  measured  by  any 
standards  of  measure  that  we  have  or  use  than  beefsteak 
can  be  weighed  by  a  thermometer,  or  a  feeling  measured 
by  a  surveyors  chain.  Even  Tesla  admits  that  man  is 
not  an  ordinary  mass  consisting  of  spinning  atoms  and 
molecules,  and  containing  mere  heat  energy.  He  flnds 
something  higher  in  him  than  any  merely  mechanical 
view  would  indicate,  something  more  than  the  product 
of  half  of  maris  mass  miMiptM  into  the  square  ofOie  vdcc- 
Uy,  Since  the  entire  mass  of  all  the  human  units  on 
the  earth  is  not  a  constant  quantity,  he  declares  that 
the  great  problem  is  how  to  increase  the  human  mass 
which  increases  the  total  amount  of  energy.  As  the 
population  of  the  world  is  increased,  so  will  the  mass  be 
augmented  by  making  the  preservative  forces  more  fav- 
orable, while  diminishing  the  effect  of  those  inimical  to 
the  prolongation  of  life. 

This  is  a  simple  shifting  of  the  whole  scheme  of  edu- 
cation from  th^  basis  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  standpoint  to  the  mechanical  energy  theory  supple- 
mented by  environment.  It  is  difficult  to  express  this 
hypothesis  In  terms  that  will  not  be  somewhat  vague  to 
the  average  mind.  Under  the  head  of  sanitation  in  its 
widest  acceptance,  can  very  properly  be  included  all  that 
is  deleterious  to  physical  life ;  and  under  surroundings 
and  social  influences  those  moral  blights  which  poison 
both  mind  and  body.    Man  is  much  more  than  a  mere 


machine,  hence  it  is  that  teachers  strive  to  reach  higher 
planes  of  living,  feeling,  and  acting.  If  people  are 
machines  only,  let  us  make  them  the  ^st  machines  pos- 
sible, even  tho  we  repudiate  such  a  doctrine.  To  aug- 
ment and  regulate  the  forces  in  man  is  our  chief  work. 

Great  AcUvily  in  School  Work. 

The  teacher  who  sits  still  and  expects  to.see  the  school 
work  of  tins  country  go  on  in  the  same  way  year  after 
year,  simply  reads  the  educational  signs  of  the  time 
backward.  Life,  movement^  activity  ai^e  manifest  every- 
where from  the  vacation  schools  of  the  crowded  cities 
thru  the  summer  schools  of  the  universities  in  every  sec- 
tion of  this  countiy.  Old  institutions  that  were  living 
on  a  dead  record  of  the  past  have  been  rejuvenated,  and 
are  now  using  all  the  latent  forces  at  their  command  to 
keep  up  with  their  younger  and  more  vigorous  and  pro- 
gressive rivals.  Teachers,  principals,  and  superintend- 
ents are  spending  then:  summer  vacations  at  the  great 
universities  in  oMer  to  understand,  to  appreciate,  and  to 
adapt  university  methods  to  their  lower  grade  work,  while 
the  universities  in  their  summer  schools  are  putting  for- 
ward, as  teachers  and  lecturers,  their  brightest  and  most 
ambitious  professors  to  instruct  those  in  attendance. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  good  methods 
are  very  closely  akin,  altBo  applied  in  modified  forms  in 
all  grades  ot  schools,  and  that  opra-minded  teachers  are 
seeking  the  best  that  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  or  in  the  art  of  im- 
parting knowledge,  or  improved  methods  of  presentation. 
Those  who  went  away  this  past  summer  to  increase  theur 
present  store  of  learning  by  study  and  observation  will 
go  into  school  this  fall  with  a  wider  horizon  and  a  very 
different  ouUook  from  the  one  they  had  when  the  schools 
closed  in  June.  They  have  come  in  contact  with  another 
order  of  mind,  with  another  educational  atmosphere,  with 
another  spiritual  influence,  and  with  a  newer  and  broader 
conception  of  education  and  the  many  currents  of  influ- 
ence that  are  pouring  into  our  civilization  to  make  up  the 
composite  that  we  call  our  national  life. 

We  need  lifting  up  out  of  the  lower  ground,— out  of 
the  shadows,  on  to  the  hilltops  and  the  mountain  tops  so 
as  to  see  all  that  vast  educational  plan^  and  to  under- 
stand the  play  of  the  myriad  forces  at  work  there,  shap- 
ing into  form  the  institutional  life  of  our  people..  We 
are  working  with  destiny — the  destiny  of  this  nation.  It 
is  no  ordinary  trust — ^it  is  the  highest  ever  imposed  on 
man  and  woman.  Do  you  know  it  and  feel  it  as  a  great 
force  working  in  all  things  round  about  us  ? 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Correhtion  on  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Tbe  foUowing  cleverly  written  satire  on  a  phase  of  *'  correla- 
tion"  as  advocated  by  the  Rein  winir  of  the  Herbartiah  school 
is  none  too  severe  on  that  rhapsodical  disorganizing  process. 
Prin.  W.  L.  Morrison,  of  the  Dunn  county  (Wisconsin  )  normal 
school  is  the  author.  It  was  sent  us  by  a  friend  whose  eyes 
came  across  it  in  a  California  paper. 

'* '  The  Stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fiU;  *' 

"  Stay  by  this  line  until  it  is  fully  understood  ;  loose 
reading  should  be  checked.  The  pupil  should  note  that 
the  *  Stag  had  drunk  his  fill/  and  that  this  means  that 
his  stomach  could  hold  no  more.  He  should  be  encour- 
aged to  find  out  how  much  water  a  stag's  stomach  will 
hold.  In  this  northern  country  the  poem  should  be  read 
during  the  ^open  season/  when  a  deer's  stomach  can  be 
obtained  without  breaking  the  law.  A  stag's  stomach 
should  be  procured  and  filled  with  water  by  a  force  pump 
in  the  presence  of  the  class.  If  a  deer's  stomach  cannot 
be  secured,  a  sheep's  will  be  a  faurly  good  substitute. 
The  water  should  be  carefully  weighed  and  measnred 
both  by  the  ordinary  and  the  metric  system/ and  the 
record  kept  in  the  school  as  well  as  in  the  note-book  of 
each  pupil.  The  stomach  should  also  be  examined  with 
a  microscope,  and  the  correlation  between  literature  and 
physiology  made  exhaustive. 

^'It  would  be  well  if  only  this  one  line  could  be  seen 
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until  all  possible  combinations  of  correlation  are  worked 
upon  it.  Take  the  auxiliary  had,  and  the  redundant 
drunk,  each  should  be  conjugated  in  all  the  modes,  and 
much  driQ  given  upon  the  uses  of  had  and  have,  do  and 
did,  etc.  *  The  stag  at  eve ; '  here  the  distinction  be- 
tween eve  and  morning  should  be  carefully  developed. 
Children  should  notice  the  clouds  at  evening,  and  find 
out  in  the  cyclopedia  why  clouds  are  colored  at  sunset. 

''The  class  should  be  held  upon  this  line  until  it  is 
understood,  and  correlated  with  aU  subjects  which  will 
throw  any  side  lights  upon  it. 

*^  Correlation  may  easily  be  made  with  civil  government 
by  noting  that  if  this  chase  had  occurred  in  Wisconsin, 
it  would  have  been  illegal  to  chase  the  deer  with  dogs, 
or  during  the  closed  season  to  have  molested  him  in  any 
wav. 

*  We  are  now  prepared  to  pass  on  to  the  second  line 
of  the  poem,  but  before  this  is  done,  the  teacher  should 
be  satisfied  that  no  part  of  the  instruction  in  regard  to 
the  first  line  has  been  neglected. 

"'Where  danced  the  moon  on  Moran's  Rfll.' 

"The  child  will  see  at  a  glance, if  he  has  been  properly 
instructed  up  to  this  time,  that  the  author  has  not  told 
the  truth,  for  the  moon  cannot  dance.  Note  and  criticise 
all  such  impossibilities.  The  lajro  of  gravitation,  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  forces  should  be  explained,  to 
fortify  the  pupil  against  all  such  inconsistencies.  The 
moral  and  physical  effects  of  dancing  should  receive  at- 
tention. These  discussions  should  extend  into  the  homes, 
and  the  parents'  views  of  dancing  be  presented.  Then 
may  follow  a  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of 
dances,  and  the  music  that  accompanies  each.  So  thru- 
out  the  poem,  there  is  no  line,  phrase  or  word  that  can- 
not be  correlated. 

"'Glenartney's  hazel  shade.' 

"Are  these  the  same  kind  of  hazel  bushes  that  grow 
in  this  country  ?  Do  hazel  nuts  grow  on  them  ?  The 
children  should  bring  some  hazel  nuts  to  school  for  ex- 
amination, and  a  discussion  should  follow  in  regard  to 
whether  or. not  it  is  right  to  eat  hazel  nuts  in  school, 
thus  correlating  literature,  school  management,  and 
ethics.  The  effects  of  cracking  nuts  with  the  teeth 
should  be  pointed  out.  Also  teach  the  application  of  the 
lever,  fulcrum,  and  weight  found  In  the  nut-cracker.'* 


Teaching  of  Literature.* 

On  the  Basis  of  Educational  Principles. 

By  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Ck)mmi88ioner  of  Education  for 
Porto  Rico. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  Reverend 
Manasseh  Cutler  journeyed  from  his  home  in  Boston,  to 
the  great  city  of  Philadelphia,  then,  as  now,  the  city  of 
magnificent  history. 

In  his  diary,  the  distinguished  divine  records  that  he 
desired,  most  of  all,  to  see,  when  in  the  city,  its  two  ob- 
jects of  greatest  interest,— the  Liberty  Bell  and  Benja- 
min Franklin's  Liong  Arm,  This  long  arm  was  of  Frank- 
lin's invention.  The  savant  of  the  Revolution  had  a 
large  library,  whose  volumes  filled  the  shelves  to  the 
ceiling.  To  reach  the  volumes  near  the  ceiling,  Frank- 
lin devised  a  long  wooden  arm  with  flexible  fingers,  by 
means  of  which  he  was  able  readily  to  reach  any  book  he 
wished  to  consult.  What  this  long  arm  was  to  Franklin, 
the  ability  to  use  language  is  to  the  human  race.  Lan- 
guage is  the  long  arm  of  the  race. 

The  child  lives  in  his  senses  and  they  report  to  him  an 
immediately  present  and  narrow  environment.  The  child 
is  enslaved  by  its  sense-life  until  it  possesses  the  magical 
mystery  of  symbols.  These  make  the  mind  free.  Of 
these,  language  is  the  most  valuable.  To  use  the  lan- 
guage symbol  is  to  be  emancipated.    The  far  is  made 

*An  address  deUvered  before  the  National  Educational  A  ssocia- 
tion,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  13,  igoo.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  Christopher  Sower  Company,  ri4  Arch  St.,  Philv 
delphia,  publishers  of  Brumbatt^^h  Standard  Readers. 


near.  The  past  is  made  present  All  the  glory,  inspir- 
ation, majesty  and  might  of  the  race,  in  all  times,  and  at 
all  places,opens,like  a  bursting  bloom,  to  his  enquiring  mind. 
His  mental  horizon  is  lifted  and  his  mental  sky  is  illu- 
mined with  steadily  sparkling  systems  of  truth  undreamed 
of  in  the  day  of  his  sense-limitations.  Thus  by  symbols 
the  soul  achieves  universal  freedom.  To  teach  the  lan- 
guage symbol  in  all  its  flexibQity,  possibility,  potency, 
and  beauty  is  Che  first  and  noblest  work  of  the  school.  It 
is  not  all  of  an  education  to  master  language,  but  all 
education  is  conditional  by  this  mastery. 

We  have  introduced  so  many  informational  studies 
into  our  elementary  curriculum  that  the  child  has  not 
time  to  acquire  the  symbols  with  which  to  entertain  and 
use  these  bits  of  crude  information.  The  result  is  that  the 
chfld  gazes,  gazes,  and  gazes,  and  then  forgets— no,  not 
forgets,  for  he  never  really  gets  the  message  of  the  thing. 
He  needs  the  symbols  before  he  can  rightly  use  the  data 
of  the  senses. 

'' Things  before  symbols  "  must  be  understood  only  as 
a  tentative  statement  pf  a  most  elementary  need  of  the 
mind.  Things  of  sense  are  of  value,  of  virtue,  of  neces- 
sity to  an  understanding  of  the  symbol,  but  it  is  vastiy 
more  true  that  symbols  are  the  necessary  antecedents  of 
an  adequiote  interpretation  of  things.  Knowledge  of  a 
formal  and  systematical  sort,  knowledge  that  is  usable, 
results  only  to  the  mind  that  approaches  things  with  a 
previously  acquired  symbol  mastery. 

But  language  is  not  mastered  until  it  is  comprehended 
as  a  language -as  the  mighty  instrument  by  which  a 
great  people  reports  itself.  This  comprehension  digni- 
fies and  defines  linguistic  ends.  We  have  never  truly 
taught  language  to  a  child  until  we  have  taught  this 
language  thru  the  literature  of  the  language. 

The  end  of  language  lessons,  elementary  grammar, 
composition  work,  parsing,  analysis,  conjugation,  declen- 
sion, etymology,  definition,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and 
all  these  under  newer  mercantile  titles,  is  a  re-survey  of 
the  whole  constructive  process  from  the  literary  heights 
of  the  language. 

We  will  scarcely  lessen  the  effort  of  the  child,  nor  the 
folly  of  the  process  by  coining  new  names  for  old  ways 
of  doing  the  same  thing.  We  all  denounce  vehemently 
the  old  object  lessons, — a  scheme  for  foisting  tedious 
and  useless  categories  of  words  upon  a  chfld  in  the  name 
of  "Object  Teaching.''  We  seem  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  same  pernicious  practice  still  flourishes 
like  a  green  bay  tree  under  the  soothing  appellation, 
'•Nature  Study."  The  fault  is  not  with  our  terms  but 
with  our  processes- that  we  are  censured  for  our  lack  of 
literary  results. 

We  live  in  processes.  There  must  be  a  change  of 
view,  a  conversion  to  the  gospel  of  results.  Our  children 
do  not  need  endless  categories  of  analjrtic  processes  in 
language  to  reach  literary  results.  Analytic  processes 
have  their  value  as  mental  discipline  and  as  a  bapis 
for  a  sort  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  long  since  relegated 
to  the  shelves  of  antiquarians.  The  pupU  needs  early  to 
feel  the  beauty  of  his  language.  This  feeling  is  the  best 
result  of  his  early  training. 

We  have  over-intellectualized  all  our  processes. 
School,  to-day,  ignores  the  aesthetic,  the  emotional  phase 
of  mind  growth.  Biologic  research  at  every  advance 
confirms  the  principle  that  high  thought  is  based  upon 
keen  emotion — especially  thought  that  movecT  the  will 
and  controls  the  conduct  of  life.  One's  mind  may  be  so 
thoroly  intellectualized  that  fidelity  to  thought  becomes 
the  only  aim  in  life.  Thus  action,  conduct,  ethical  ends 
in  life  are  wholly  ignored  and  the  life  is  a  parody  on 
its  possibilities.  This  thought  craze  has  taken  on  the 
form  of  immediate  expression  after  enforced  impression. 
Does  any  one  seriously  entertain  the  thought  that  these 
lightning  reproductions  are  anything  more  than  an  un- 
holy scheme  to  secure  a  show  of  industry  and  to  lessen 
the  possible  disorder  of  the  school  ?  We  have  forgotten 
that  the  child  in  reflection  is  struggling  and  strengthen- 
ing, and  will,.finally— not  instantly— break  into  expression 
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indicative  of  sanity,  and  of  value,  not  only  in  measuring 
the  growth  of  the  child  in  language,  but  sJso  his  growth 
to  self-mastery  and  to  self-respect. 

This  quick  response,  so  widely  demanded,  and  usually 
called  "  busy  work,"  is  the  fertile  friend  of  superficiality 
and  the  deadly  enemy  of  genuinely  valuable  mental  cul- 
ture. It  requires  time  to  grow  any  product  of  value. 
To  create  a  literary  taste,  to  give  lofty  literary  ideals,  to 
secure  stately  concern  in  literary  models  is  impossible 
under  the  rush  and  crush  of  present  day  ''  busy  work " 
processes.  Will  not  the  day  speedily  dawn  when  we 
shall  all  be  taught,  and  when  we  shall  all  recognize  the 
vital  distinction  between  idleness  and  reflection  ?  In  that 
day  we  will  trust  a  child  more,  and  we  will  know  that  the 
twin  evil  of  idleness  is  the  hasty,  scratchy,  chaotic  stuff 
now  produced  in  our  schools  under  the  name  of  ''  busy 
work.'' 

The  main  purpose  of  the  early  work  in  literary  training 
is  to  arouse  in  the  pupil  a  sincere  love  for  the  best  in  our 
literature — not  the  best  judged  by  standards  of  mature 
criticism ;  but  the  best  measured  in  elements  that  arouse 
in  the  pupil  that  rich  and  deep  emotional  response  so  es- 
sential to  a  keen  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  highest  in  our 
literary  ideals.  This  love,  may,  in  the  higher  grades,  be 
organized  into  all  forms  of  truth  and  into  all  orders  of 
science'.  The  habit  of  enjoyment  is  the  fundamental  en- 
richment of  the  mind  for  all  subsequent  effort.  We  do 
our  best  work  in  literature  not  when  we  compass  a  given 
course  of  prescribed  reading  in  a  given  time,  but  when 
we  so  direct  the  pupil's  taste  in  school  that  his  whole 
after-school  career  is  attended  by  constant  reading  of  the 
best  literature.  The  literary  habit  is  to  be  acquired  in 
school  that  the  life  may  demand  daily  concourse  with  the 
choicest  spirits  in  the  nation's  literary  life.  And  this 
will  not  come  to  us  so  long  as  we  teach  by  the  term, 
measure  progress  by  the  term,  and  promote  by  the  term. 
Our  graded  courses  of  study  need  to  demand  more  and 
more  a  minimum  of  required  work,  a  maximum  of  free 
activity  under  the  guidance  of  a  sympathetic  tracher. 
If  we  trusted  more  to  the  good  sense  and  skill  of  teach- 
ers and  less  to  our  rigid  requirements,  we  would  mark  a 
great  advance  in  all  our  teaching. 

What  avails  an  enriched  curriculum  if  we  have  impov- 
erished and  enslaved  teachers  ?  If  we  really  seek  en- 
richment of  the  pupil,  it  will  be  achieved  only  by  a  fuller 
enrichment  of  the  teacher. 

That  it  is  wise  to  establish  system  in  teaching  no  sane 
mind  will  deny,  but  this  system  may  and  should  be  es- 
tablished not  in  advance  and  definitely  but  hypothetically 
and  adjustably  by  the  teacher.  If  we  trusted  teachers 
with  larger  discretion  we  might  shock  the  devotees  of 
grade  equality  but  we  would  make  possible,  and,  doubt- 
less, actual,  a  mighty  revival  of  free  activity  and  pleas- 
urable progress  in  our  pupils. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  note  also  that  the 
spirit  of. a  noble  teacher  infinitely  transcends  any  pre? 
scribed  method.  We  shall  never  reach  results  by  quar- 
reling over  this  or  that  specific  method  of  teach- 
ing ;  most  so-called  methods  are  mere  devices,  bom  of 
an  enthusiasm  that  is  not  of  knowledge  and  foisted  upon 
teachers  to  their  great  distress  and  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  the  vitally  significant  fact  that  devices  are  bom  for  an 
emergency,  and  that  they  perish  with  the  occasion  that 
called  them  forth,  and  that  their  use  thereafter  is  but 
the  dangling  of  a  skeleton  before  the  eyes  of  living  spir- 
its craving  life  to  enrich  life. 

Every  normally  constituted  child  enjoys  much  that  it 
has  not  yet  the  power  adequately  to  define.  The  child 
may  know  that  it  enjoys  without  knowing  why  it  enjoys 
or  knowing  how  to  describe  its  enjoyment.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  test  of  good  teaching  to  arouse  in  the  child  those  loft- 
ier emotiQns  which  baflie  all  adequate  expression.  Who 
wants  a  miserable  paraphrase  of  a  great  work  of  art  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  the  child  shall  feel  what  it ''  can 
ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal "  ? 

Literature  ought  to  make  the  child  uneasy  under  all 
inartistic  influences.    And  this  can  be.    The  mind  must 


be  trained  to.  distinguish  between  doing  a  thing  and  do- 
ing it  well ;  between  saying  a  thing  and  saying  it  well ; 
between  the  touch  that  satisfies  and  the  touch  that  cre- 
ates endless  longing  for  a  better  way,  a  longing  that 
stirs  the  soul  to  supreme  effort  and  endless  endeavor; 
between  passive  acquiescence  and  active,  conscious^  vo- 
litional reform  both  in  thought  and  in  act.  For  we  have 
taught  well,  only  when  our  pupils,  as  a  result^  think 
clearly,  feel  keenly,  and  act  nobly.  It  is  the  keen  feeling 
that  makes  noble  action.  Our  literature,  must,  then, 
touch  at  every  turn  the  springs  of  feeling  that  there  may 
flow  forth  a  steady  stream  of  ^worthy  acts.  We  do  not 
want  to  think  our  literature— we  want  to  feel  it  and  live  its 
ideals. 

The  paucity  of  literary  interests  is  a  great  menace  to 
our  civic  and  social  stability.  Is  it  not  at  least  possible 
that  this  lack  of  literary  taste  is  due  to  the  erroneous 
view  of  our  schools — namely,  that  teaching  a  child  to 
read  by  some  fanciful  device  is  the  surest  and  speediest 
way  to  create  a  literary  spirit  in  the  pupil  ?  Reading  at 
the  outset  is  a  process  of  language  mastery.  Its  Sret 
years  are  clearly  mechanical  and  contribute  only  indirectly 
to  a  taste  for  literature.  We  do  not  rise  from  a  method 
in  elementary  reading  to  an  abiding  love  for  literature. 
A  child  may  read  until  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  class 
of  readers ;  but  this  by  no  means  ensures  the  child 
against  dissipation  in  reading.  In  some  other  way  must 
the  appetite  be  set  for  the  right  things  in  literature.  I 
take  it  that  this  will  be  done  first  by  reading  to  the  pupil 
with  few  comments,  such  classic  poetry  and  prose  as  will 
arouse  a  keen  emotional  concern.  This  should  not  be 
followed  by  any  sort  of  didactic  process  whatever.  The 
purpose  of  such  exercise  is  not  to  teach  reading,  but  to 
stimulate  a  taste  for  the  real  works  of  art  in  the  Ian- 
guage.  This  is  often  best  done  by  having  the  pupils  sit 
with  closed  eyes  imaging  the  scenes  as  they  unfold.  The 
closing  of  the  eyes  aids  in  the  introspective  and  reflect- 
ive phases  of  interpretation.  A  poem  so  interpreted  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  words  may  later  be  memorized, 
and  this  will  be  all  the  more  readily  and  permanentiy  ac- 
complished when  the  spirit  of  the  selection  is  emotion- 
ally entertained.  The  child  memorizes  best  the  things 
he  enjoys  most. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  crowd  chQdren's 
minds  with  data  about  literature  in  the  evident  belief 
that  this  data  is  in  some  mysterious  way  a  training  in 
literature.  This  takes  the  form  of  extended  biographic 
sketches  of  literary  characters,  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  homes  and  haunts  of  famous  writers,  memorized  lists 
of  authors'  leading  works,  and  learned  criticisms  of  liters 
erary  productions  which  the  pupils  have  not  yet  read.  All 
these  are  interesting,  and,  for  some  mental  function,  per- 
hapsy  valuable,but  they  no  more  enlarge  the  literary  taste  of 
the  pupil  than  a  lecture  on  foods  satisfies  the  normal  needs 
of  the  body  for  nourishment.  Better  than  all  biographic 
feasts, than  all  lists  of  titles,  than  all  formal  criticisms^  than 
all  literary  rambles,  is  one  sincere  effort  to  unfold  to  a  child 
the  beau^  and  the  virtue  of  a  great  poem.  Our  teachers 
have  too  confidingly  taken  the  current  works  on  litera- 
ture and  taught  them  in  much  the  same  way  as  history 
of  any  other  sort  is  taught,  and  have  come  to  believe 
that  this  historic  survey  of  a  field  they  have  never  entered 
is  really  teaching  literature. 

There  was  a  day  in  my  own  life  when  I  could  name 
Shakespeare's  plays,  recite  the  uncertain  facts  of  his  life, 
quote  brief  selections  from  his  works,  and  name  the 
chronologic  order  of  his  productions, — yet  I  had  never 
read  one  single  work  of  the  author.  My  knowledge  was 
arbitrary  and,  later  on,  positively  detrimental  to  a  just 
appreciation  of  this  king  in  a  princely  group.  The  real 
awakening  to  an  understanding  of  what  literature  is  and 
how  it  is  to  be  studied  came  to  me  under  those  great 
teachers— the  late  Dr.  Child,  of  Harvard  university,  and 
Professor  Schelling,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  true  that  the  reading  of  good  literature  by  the 
pupils  in  our  schools  is  rapidly  increasing.  This  is  an 
omen  both  of  good  and  evil,    I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
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that  some  pupils  are  reading  too  much  literature, — ^meas- 
ured in  terms  of  pages  conned.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  such  reading  is  a  little  more  than  a  pleasurable 
reaction  from  serious  effort.  Before  the  child  re^ ds  ex- 
tensively he  should  be  taught  how  to  interpret  his  read- 
ings. Following  the  reading  of  standard  ./selections  to 
the  pupils  by  the  teacher  there  should  be  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  a  few  standard  works  of  worth  and  the  careful, 
deliberate  study  of  these  by  the  pupils  under  the  dureo- 
tion  of  the  teacher.  This  directive  reading  is  all-impor- 
tant. '  It  enables  the  teacher,  by  judicious  questioning, 
to  help  the  child  to  a  right  interpretation  of  the  mo^ 
of  the  selection. 

It  may  be  said  in  objection  to  this  plan  that  it  is 
inadequate,  that  the  field  is  large,  and  that  the  results  so 
achieved  are  meager.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that 
no  process  is  inadequate  if  it  be  the  right  process,  and, 
further,  that  the  pupil  will  have  type  standards  of  liter- 
ary interpretation.  Education  at  no  point  aims  to  cover 
the  entire  scope  of  possible  effort.  All  it  can  do  is  to 
determine  the  definite  types  of  processes,  fix  the  order  of 
mental  effort^  and  reveal  in  outline  the  large  fields  of  en- 
quiry and  research  the  mastery  of  which  is  the  serious 
activity  of  mature  years.  This  plan  also  gives  to  the 
pupil  a  clear  grasp  of  that  part  of  the  literary  world  he 
is  permitted  to  know.  What  is  done  is  well  done,  and 
the  best  teacher  does  not  scruple  to  do  less  that  she  may 
do  best 

The  free  use  of  libraries  undirected  is  a  pernicious 
practice.  It  is  better  far  to  have  the  teacher  select  and 
restrict  the  reading  of  the  pupils.  Many  a  complaint  of 
poor  work  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mentel  energy  of 
the  pupil  is  appropriated  to  reading  books  of  no  value  in 
Ua  educational  progress,  leaving  him  dull  and  listless  for 
the  specific  work  of  the  school 

The  final  work  of  the  schools  in  giving  the  pupil  a 
proper  basis  for  literary  appreciation  is  the  process  of 
analysis,  by  which  the  mind  clearly  distinguishes  between 
the  thought-plot  of  the  author  and  the  literary  adorn- 
ment of  this  plot. 

It  is  a  great  gain  to  reveal  to  the  enquiring  mind  why 
each  character  is  introduced ;  the  in&jence  of  each  new 
character  upon  the  subsequent  unfolding  of  the  theme ; 
the  marvelous  effect  of  the  physical  environment ;  the 
function  of  the  supernatural  and  the  distinctly  theis- 
tic  elements ;  and  the  final  weaving  of  all  this  moving 
morrice  of  character,  incident,  and  object  into  a  harmoni- 
ous and  satisfying  uni^.  This  is  the  physic  interpreta- 
tion of  a  literary  masterpiece. 

When  this  thought-plot  is  seen  in  its  unity  and  in  its 
totality,  the  pupil  is  for  the  first  time  able  to  interpret 
the  exquisite  linguistic  dress  of  this  plot  the  literary 
adornment  of  thought  Here  all  the  matchless  symme- 
try and  grace  of  the  language  is  revealed.  The  mind  in- 
terprets the  esthetic  spirit— the  touch  of  genius— that, 
sleeping,  awaits  the  touch  of  a  kindred  spirit  to  call  it 
into  joyous  life  and  to  make  it  glow  with  light  and 
beau^.  This  is  the  artistic  interpretation  of  a  literary 
nuiste^iece. 

It  is  this  alone'  that  compensates  for  all  the  earliw 
work  and  that  gives  the  child  nutrition  of  feeling  and 
enrichment  of  souL  It  remains  only  to  point  out  once  more 
and  emphatically  the  fact  that  a  true  patriot  in  a  lover  of 
literature  as  well  as  a  lover  of  liberty,  that  lofty  civic 
virtue  is  found  only  in  the  soul  that  loves  with  eqiud  and 
undying  fervor  the  fatherland  and  the  mother  tongue, 
cherishing  for  each  a  supreme  and  inseparable  passion, 
striving  to  honor  both  by  understanding  their  mission 
and  their  power,  and  living,  under  the  flag,  an  uncompris- 
ing  and  abiding  loyalty  for  the  literature  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  race. 

The  monthly  Educational  Review  number  will  be  issued 
next  week.  In  it  will  be  found  also  the  continnation  of 
Sttpt.  Greenwood's  sddress  and  part  II.  of  the  Rev.  £.  P. 
Powell's  series  on  «  Education  and  Evolution.*' 


Musical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools. 

By  P.  J.  Smith,  Nutley,  N.  J.,  Supervisor  of  Music. 

There  is  not  a  village  school  anywhere  which  has  not 
a  piano  or  parlor  organ  and  in  which  the  children  are 
taught  in  a  crude  way,  perhaps,  the  rudiments  of  singing. 
But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  that 
a  regular  systematized  plan  may  be  found  for  imparting 
to  pupils  a  useful  knowings  of  vocal  music.  Endow- 
ment of  a  beautiful,  natural  vocal  organism  is  not  sulB- 
cient.  Special  training  is  needed  to  develop  the  powers 
of  the  voice  and  make  it  master  of  its  own  resources. 
The  acquirement  of  a  pure  tone  in  singing  is  primarfly 
and  essentially  important.  Power  and  execution  may  be 
attained  afterwards. 

The  adoption  of  music  as  a  part  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum has  happily  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Its  edu- 
cational value,  apart  from  any  physiological  gain,  has 
been  so  clearly  demonstrated  and  is  so  plainly  apparent 
that  it  is  now  firmly  established  among  the  regular  sub- 
stantial subjects  of  school  work.  There  are  few  people 
who  will  not  now  admit  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
the  young  taught  to  sing. 

The  effect  of  the  initial  work  in  the  kindergarten  upon 
chOdhood  is  to  arouse  and  quicken  into  activity  the 
mental  processes  by  which  tone-perception  and  its  appH- 
cation  to  musical  form  are  acquired.  In  every  child 
there  is  the  germ  of  the  power  to  appreciate  the  finest 
music.  The  child  voice  is  capable  of  wonderful  possibil- 
ities and  even  wher€  the  musical  sense  is  deficient  early 
training  would  naturally  conduce  to  the  betterment  of 
the  child's  vocal  apparatus  in  speech  and  song.  The 
chfld  would,  at  least,  learn  to  open  its  mouth,  separate 
the  teeth,  and  speak  distinctly.  The  average  child  does 
not  enunciate  clearly  nor  at  times  even  audibly.  In 
this  respect,  however,  it  is  no  worse  off  than  the  majority 
of  adults,  who  for  the  most  part  speak  with  dosed  throat 
and  indistinct  articulation.  Evidence  of  this  may  be 
found  in  our  high  schools  in  which  the  lack  of  audibilitiy 
in  enunciating  the  mother  tongue  is  painfully  manifest. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  improve  the  speech  of  ^ 
these  high  school  pupils  it  would  amply  repay  to  include 
vocal  music  in  the  regular  school  course. 

Altho  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in  the  introduction 
and  assimilation  of  music  in  the  educational  life  and 
thought  of  the  country,  evidences  are  not  wanting  of 
capable  educators  who,  lacking  themselves  in  musical 
knowledge  and  instinct,  fail  to  discern  its  practical  sig- 
nificance as  an  educational  factor  in  the  physical  and 
mental  make-up  of  those  under  their  charge.  The  occa- 
sional temptation  to  side  track  the  singing  lesson  has 
been  to  seriously  handicap  the  work  and  to  lessen  its 
educational  value. 

Practice  in  declamation  and  the  reading  of  essays  is  a 
great  gain  and  tends  to  improvement  both  in  the  speak- 
ing and  singing  voice. 

The  question  as  to  how  soon  a  child  should  be  taught 
to  sing  is  a  subject  of  frequent  inquiry  among  parents 
and  of  those  interested  in  the  musical  education  of  the 
young.  Tiaining  should  commence  as  soon  as  the  child 
can  speak,  or  at  any  rate  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  read- 
Proper  Breathing. 

An  important  point  gained  in  vocal  training  as  a  phys- 
ical exercise,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized, is  that  the  child  will  learn  to  breath  properly. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  comparatively  few  adults  breathe 
as  nature  intended  they  should.  Bad  habits  in  breathing 
are  common  in  childhood  and  adulthood  alike. 

In  the  former  this  should  be  corrected  before  it  be- 
comes inveterate.  Proper  breathing  is  so  essential  in 
voice-production  that  it  should  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion. Moreover,  children  should  be  taught  to  keep  the 
mouth  closed  when  in  repose  and  to  breathe  thru  the  nose. 
The  habit  of  breathing  thru  the  mouth  is  undeniably 
hurtful.  Indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  colds  which 
settle  upon  the  chest  and  in  the  lungs  are  attributed  to 
this  cause. 
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Everyone  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  breathing  from 
the  diaphram  which  strengthens  and  increases  the  muscles 
of  the  chest  and  the  abdomen.  Rapid  and  shallow 
breathing  is  strictly  unhygienic.  Many  persons  when 
singing  in  lieu  of  breathing  will  emit  short  choppy  gasps 
often  between  the  syllables  of  a  word,  thus  destroying 
the  sense  and  rhythm  of  a  sentence.  This  intermittant 
gasping  is  a  poor  substitute  for  breathing. 

The  great  art  in  singing  js  not  only  supplying  the 
lungs  with  air  but  in  properly  utilizing  it,  in  obtaining 
the  maximum  amount  of  good  out  of  it  with  a  minimum 
.  amount  of  exertion.  It  is  obvious  that  no  tone  can  be 
either  strong  or  pure  if  the  lungs  are  cramped  so  that 
the  air  cannot  find  room.  Exercises  in  natural  or  deep 
breathing  are  profitable  and  should  form  a  part  of  the 
singing  lesson.  Let  the  pupils  stand  keeping  the  body 
well  and  firmly  poised  with  hands  placed  upon  the  hips^ 
and  slowly  inhaling  thru  the  nose  a  full  deep  breath  and 
in  like  manner  exhaling  it. 

Deep,  or  abdominal  breathing  leads,  first,  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  lungs ;  second,  the  muscles  of  the  chest 
and  neck  are  brought  into  vigorous  activity ;  third,  the 
circulation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body  healthfully 
stimulated.  Free  respiration  is  the  essence  of  voice- 
building  and  a  tower  of  strength  to  singers  and  8pe£j£ers 
alike.  Persons  leaving  an  over-heated  and  ill-ventilated 
room,  going  out  into  the  open .  air  especially  at  night, 
should  be  extremely  careful  to  keep  the  mouth  shut  as 
much  harm  may  be  done  by  allowing  the  cold  air  to  enter 
the  lungs  when  in  a  heated  and  exposed  condition. 
Chest  diseases  and  what  is  known  as  '' clergyman's"  sore 
throat  are  due  largely  to  an  improper  use  of  the  voice. 
To  properly  place  the  voice  beth  the  singing  and  speak- 
ing tones  must  be  brought  forward,  that  is,  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  mouth. 

School  Excrcbes. 

Ck)nstant  drill  and  good  models  are  prime  factors  in 
teaching  vocal  music,  especially  to  the  young.  The  imi- 
tative faculty  of  children  and  the  flexibility  of  their  vocal 
organs  make  the  acquisition  of  correct  habits  in  voice 
production  little  more  than  play  to  them.  When  the 
parts  are  "'set "  it  becomes  a  labor  and  in  many  instances 
an  impossibility. 

The  grade  teacher  should  be  careful,  especially  with 
small  children,  not  to  crowd  the-eubject.  The  child- 
mind  will  refuse  to  assimilate  anything  which  it  does  not 
readily  understand.  Every  primary  teacher  knows  that 
instruction  in  music,  as  in  everything  else,  needs  to  be 
often  repeated.  In  the  lowest  primary  grades  very  little 
mathematics  in  music  should  be  taught.  Without  strain 
on  the  mind  a  child  may  be  instructed  to  think  sounds 
and  acquire  the  ground  work  of  the  elements  in  music 
just  as  it  learns  to  read,  write,  draw,  or  anything  else. 
Plenty  of  easy  blackboard  exercises  together  with  cheer- 
ful rote  songs  will  be  found  most  effective  in  reaching 
the^mindp  of  pupils  of  tender  years.  Give  them  fre- 
quently an  opportunity  to  go  to  the  blackboard  and  there 
let  them  demonstrate  to  the  class  some  simple  exercise. 
The  observant  teacher  will  not  fail  to  note  the  unusual 
attention  shown  by  the  class  as  they  watch  one  of  theur 
own  number  at  work.  Nor  are  they,  themselves,  slow  in 
determining  the  correctness,  or  otherwise,  of  the  work 
performiBd. 

Good  methods  in  teaching  music  are  a  desideration, 
but  what  is  most  to  be  desired  is  an  attractive  personal- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  teacher  herself.  I  have  seen  two 
teachers  give  practically  the  same  lesson,  but  with  very 
different  results. 

The  successful  teacher  by  the  application  of  fresh 
methods  and  new  contrivances  will  make  the  singing 
lesson  bright  and  attractive. 

Ear  training  should  commence  in  the  lowest  primary 
grades.  The  power  to  think  tones  combined  with  the 
sense  of  inner  hearing  are  qualities  to  be  cultivated  by 
teachers  and  pupils  ^ike.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
pupils  sing  intervals  from  dictation  as  well  as  from 
the  blackl^ard.  It  teaches  them  to  think  sounds  and 
observe  their  relationship  and  tonality.    Equally  import- 


ant with  sight-reading  are  time  and  rhythm.  In  claa^ 
work,  in  the  early  stages  particularly,  the  visible  form 
of  beating  time  is  highly  essential.  Later  on  counting 
time  mentally  is  preferable.  It  is  better  to  cultivate  in 
pupils  that  inner-sense  or  intuitive  rhythmic  feeling  which 
all  possess  in  a  less  or  greater  degree.  PupUs  do  not 
readily  take'^to  beating  time  and  it  needs  the  nK>8t  watch- 
ful and  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
enforce  the  practice  of  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Heavens  for  October- 

By  Maky  Progtob. 

The  Great  Bear  is  low  down  in  the  northwest^  the 
Pole  Star  lying  above  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
Pointers.  The  Dragon  passes  between  the  two  Bears,  and 
round  to  the  left  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Pole.  His 
head  is  high  up  above  the  horizon.  The  Guardians  of 
the  Pole  are  below  the  Pole  Star  on  the  left,  and  nearly 
midway  between  the  horizon  and  the  point  overhead. 
Bootes  is  half-set  below  the  northwestern  horizon.  Her- 
cules is  in  the  west,  but  extends  over  a  wide  range  of 
sl^.  Serpens  is  disappearing  in  the  western  horizon, 
closely  followed  by  Ophinchus  which  is  south  of  Her- 
cules. 

Between  Hercules  and  the  point  overhead  are  the 
constellations  jZJygnus  and  Lyra,  while  between  Cygnus 
and  the  southwestern  horizon  is  the  constellation  Aquila, 
the  Eagle.  The  square  of  Pegasus  is  towards  the  south- 
east^ raised  high  above  the  horizon.  Alpherat  is  the 
most  easterly  star  of  the  square,  and  part  of  the  constel- 
lation Andromeda  «which  is  nearly  midway  between  the 
eastern  horizon  and  the  point  overhead.  South  of  Pega- 
sus are  the  zodiacal  constellations  Aquarius  and  Capri- 
cornus.  Very  low  down  to  the  east  of  the  south  is  the 
noted  star  Fomalhaut,  the  most  southerly  first  magnitude 
star  ever  seen  in  this  country. 

The  sea-monster  Cetus  covers  a  vast  range  of  sky,  and 
extends  almost  from  the  eastern  to  the  southeastern 
hori^n.  Aries  is  in  the  east,  and  about  half-way  be- 
tween Andromeda  and  the  horizon.  Taurus  has  risen 
in  the  northeast,  Aldebaran  marking  the  eye  of  the 
Bull,  being  the  brightest  red  star  in  theJieavens.  Above 
'the  head  and  horns  of  Taurus,  is  Perseus,  and  imme- 
diately above  Perseus,  and  between  it  and  the  pole  star, 
are  the  constellations  of  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia. 

A  line  drawn  from  the  pole  star,  passing  thru  Beta  in 
Cassiopeia,  Alpha  in  Andromeda,  Gamma  in  the  square 
of  Peg^ns,  and  continued  about  13  degrees  southward, 
indicates  the  point  in  the  sky  known  as  the  First  of 
Aries,  or  the  Greenwich  of  the  Sky.  This  point  is  also 
known  as  the  Vernal  Equinox,  and  is  made  the  starting 
point  for  certain  important  systems  of  celestial  measure- 
ment. Unfortunately  it  is  not  marked  by  any  con- 
spicuous star. 

The  position  of  the  constellations  are  here  given  for 
the  following  dates : — 

October  4,  at  di  o'clock. 

October  8,  at  9  o'clock. 

October  11,  at  8i  o'clock. 

October  15.  at  Si  o'clock. 

October  19,  atSi  o'clock. 

October  23,  at  8  o'clock. 

The  Sun. 
On  October  1,  the  sun  rises  at  5h.  41m.,   sets  at  5h. 
26m.,  the  length  of  day  being  llh.  45m.    On  October 
31,    the  sun  rises  at   6h.  16m.,  sets  at  4h.  39m.,  the 
length  of  day  being  lOh.  23m. 

The  Planets. 

Mercury  is  between  libra  and  Virgo,  the  first  part  of 
the  month,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  i^  has  reached  a 
point  seuth  of  Beta  in  Scorpio.  On  October  10  it  is 
in  aphelion,  or  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  Sun. 
By  the  29th  it  has  reached  its  greatest  elongation  east 
of  the  Sun,  and  on  the  30lh  its  greatest  heliacal  latitude 
south. 

(Continued  on  page  27T) 
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Construction  in  Papen* 

By  Elizabeth  Sanborn  Knapp.  School  No.  12»  Yonkers,  K.  Y. 

The  following  models  are  based  on  the  folded  square, 
and  constructed  from  a  stiff  quality  of  fiber,  manOa,  or 
hercules  cover  paper,t  the  latter  being  most  expensive. 
In  the  diagrams,  the  light  lines  indicate  folds,  the  heavy 
lines,  cuts. 

In  giving  these  lessons  the  teacher  should  place  the 
lines  on  the  board  as  she  dictates  the  folding,  first 
drawing  a  large  square  to  represent  the  square  of  paper, 
then  the  horizontal  diameter  for  first  fold,  indicating 
each  additional  fold  by  a  new  Kne.  After  dl  folds  have 
been  indicated  in  the  drawing  with  white  crayon,  show 
with  colored  crayon  the  lines  to  be  cut,  and  by  erasing 
lines,  show  which  squares  are  to  be  out  out. 

Variety  can  be  given  to  the  manner  of  presenting  the 
lesson  by  requiring  pupils  to  work  from  the  drawing  only, 
without  dictation,  each  new  line  drawn  indicating  a  step 
in  the  work.  Power  is  thus  being  given  to  the  child  to 
enable  him  to  interpret  readily  the  more  difikult  draw- 
ings which  he  vrill  meet  when  he  works  from  measur&> 
ment. 


ilMSy^CW 

I.  Square  box. 


a.  Obl«ngbox« 


Not  more  than  twenty  minutes  should  be  given 
to  each  lesson;  and  as  it  will  take  two  periods  to 
develop  some  of  the  models,  time  may  be  saved  by  pro- 
viding each  pupil  with  a  portfolio,  made  from  oak  tag, 
in  which  he  may  place  his  unfinished  work  and  waste 


I 


e 

o 

3.  Cnbical  box. 


4.  Comb 


pieces,  all  of  which  are  to  be  saved  and  utilized  in  the 
making  of  the  different  models.  The  mucflage  may  be 
placed  in  several  small  dishes  on  a  table,  each  child,  after 
showing  his  work  properly  folded,  Tossing  to  the  table, 
and  pasting  into  shape.  This  is  a  more  cleanly  and  a 
quicker  way  than  to  furnish  paste  for  each  child. 

♦  AU  rights  reserved. 

t  Paper  may  be  purchased  of  the  Linde  Paper  Warehouse,  394 
William  street.  New  York  city.  Samples  and  prices  may  be  ob- 
tained, the  price  varying  from  five  cents  to  ten  cents  per  pound, 
according  to  color  and  quality. 


Elementary— First  Grade. 

Time,  twenty  minutes,  bi-weekly. 

Model  I.— Square  Box. 

Fold  the  paper  into  sixteen  small  squares.  Cut  in  on 
the  heavy  lines,  fold  on  the  light  lines.  Fold  into  shape 
and  paste,  using  mucilage. 

Model  li.— Oblong  Box. 

Cut  off  four  squares  on  the  right  side ;  indicate  this 
on  blackboard  by  erasing.  Cut  in  on  heavy  lines,  fold 
into  shape  and  paste.  Put  the  mucilage  on  both  sides 
of  the  center  square  and  bring  the  ends  around,  one  in- 
side and  one  outside  the  center. 


o    o 


5.  Match  safe. 

Model  III.— Cubical  Box. 

Cut  as  indicated  by  full  lines,  leaving  nine  squares. 
Fold  into  shape  and  paste. 

Model  IV.— Comb  Case. 

Cut  out  upper  corner  square.    Cut  in  on  full  lines, 
and  fold  into  shape.    Perforate  back_for  hanging. 


6.  Table. 

Model  v.— Match  Safe. 

Cut  off  four  squares  on  the  right  side.  Cut  out  the 
upper  comer  squares.  Cut  in  on  the  remaining  full 
lines,  and  fold  into  shape.    Perforate  for  hanging. 

Model  VI.— Table. 

Cut  and  fold  as  for  Model  L,  using  for  legs  the  four 
squares  cut  away  from  Model  V.    Fold  each  of  these 


7.  Chair. 

squares  on  the  diagonal,  and  inside  the  inverted  box.  For 
the  table  cloth,  fold  a  piece  of  thin  white  paper  into  sixteen 
squares  and  then  cut  off  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
around  the  edge.    The  cloth  may  be  fringed  if  desired. 

Model  VII.— Chair. 

Cut  as  for  Model  V.  Fold  the  comer  squares  back, 
and  bring  the  back  up  into  position.  Fold  the  remaining 
two  squares  back  and  strengthen  the  back  of  the  chair 
by  using  the  four  squares  cut  away,  folded  thm  the  width 
^and  glued  to  the  back. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


of  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  as  managing  editor  at  the 
head. 


Week  Ending  September  22,  1900. 

The  Punishment  of  Mr.  Martin. 

Last  week  The  School  Journal  announced  that 
Supervisor  George  H.  Martin  failed  again  of  re-election. 
Two  ballots  were  taken.  Six  members  of  the  school  board 
voted  against  taking  a  ballot ;  they  were  Messrs.  Anderson, 
Burridge,  Brett^  Campbell,  McDonald,  and  Merritt.  The 
vote  of  the  Boston  school  board,  on  September  11,  for 
supervisor  stood  as  follows : 

First  Second 

BaUot.  BaUot. 

Whole  niunber  of  votes 20  20 

Necessary  for  a  choice 18  13 

George  H.  Martin 10  8 

Alice  T.  Lee 5  8 

D.  0.  S.  Lowell 5  4 

The  School  Journal  never  heard  of  Miss  Lee,  whose 
vote  on  the  second  ballot  rose  from  five  to  eight.  As  nearly 
as  the  matter  can  be  determined  by  an  outsider,  her  sup- 
port is  nothing  more  than  a  stubborn  game  of  political 
bluff.  Mr.  Martin  must  be  elected  in  the  end  unless 
Boston  consents  to  let  her  schools  be  prostituted  by  a 
gang  of  spoils  politicians.  But  meanwhile  he  is  not  re- 
ceiving any  salary,  and  his  enemies  have  at  least  the  satis- 
faction of  having  made  him  pay  in  dollars  and  cents  for 
his  adherence  to  principles  of  manhood  and  his  loyalty  to 
the  city's  educational  interests.  If  such  a  thing  should 
happen  in  New  York  city,  the  whole  country  would  ring 
with  denunciations  of  **  Tammany  Hall."  However,  such 
a  thing  could  not  be,  for  even  the  most  reckless  politician 
in  New  York  would  not  dare  to  drag  the  schools  into  the 
spoils  puddle.  It  seems  that  in  Boston  such  things  can 
happen  and  they  do  happen.    What  a  pity ! 


Of  Interest  to  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

The  ColuwbicL  University  Qtiarterly  **  is  issued  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press,  with  the  approval  of  the 
trustees  of  'the  university,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
alumni,  officers,  and  friends  of  Columbia.''  It  **  aims  to 
represent  faithfully  all  the  varied  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity." How  universal  and  all-embracing  these  inter- 
ests are  cannot  faO  to  impress  even  the  casual  reader. 
One  of  the  outside  cover  pages  is  given  to  an  advertise- 
ment of  **  White  Seal  Champagne,"  with  announcements 
as  to  where  the  beverage  may  be  obtained.  Two  other 
brands  of  champagne  advertise  in  conspicuous  places. 
But  the  Univerrity  Quarterly  does  not  limit  itself  to 
bottled  goods ;  it  publishes  historical  and  biographical 
articles  of  interest  to  Columbia  men,  it  shows  the  devel- 
opment of  the  institution  in  every  direction,  records  all 
official  action,  prints  an  illustrated  advertisement  of  a 
certain  kind  of  cigarettes,  takes  care  of  the  religious 
interests,  and  prints  articles  on  '' GynsBCophobia,"  "On 
Columbia's  Interest  in  Rapid  Transit."  Truly  the  Quar- 
terly covers  a  wide  field. 

In  justice  to  Columbia  it  should  be  added  that  the 
magazine  is  edited,  not  by  undergraduates,  but  by  mem- 


The  Athletic  Craze. 

It  is  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that 
the  colleges  developed  a  craze  for  athletics;  the  term  gym- 
nastics was  not  strong  enough.  Institutions  far  away 
from  rivers  and  lakes  practiced  rowing  assiduously  in  the 
fields  pulling  against  weights  or  springs.  The  faculties, 
in  most  cases,  hailed  the  new  insanity  because  it  brought 
young  men  to  their  colleges ;  for  many  reasons  the  third 
quarter  of  the  century  witnessed  a  decline  in  college  in- 
fluence, the  main  one  being  the  rapid  increase  of  public 
secondary  schools.  So  that  anything  that  would  increase 
attendance  was  welcomed. 

The  results  extending  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  past 
century  are  now  before  the  public.  Are  the  hopes  real- 
ized that  were  aroused  ?  Has  it  promoted  the  real  ends 
of  the  college  ? 

In  a  letter  from  one  who  has  lately  retired  from  a  long 
and  honorable  presidency  of  a  college  are  these  words : 
'*  I  am  disheartened  and  discouraged  at  the  tretld  of  our 
colleges.  What  I  regard  as  the  predominant  evil  is  the 
prominence  given  to  athletics.  It  would  seem  that  in 
the  effort  to  correct  the  evil  of  former  days, — the  neglect 
of  physical  culture— we  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  mining  physical  training  the  principal  end  of  the  col- 
lege, putting  scholarship  in  a  subordinate  place.  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  the  statement  that  at  the  present  time 
scholarship  takes  rank  below  athletics,  not  only  among  the 
student  class  but  in  the  public  mind.  Competitive  ath- 
letics have  wholly  changed  college  ideals,  college  ambi- 
tions, and  college  life. 

**  When  I  was  a  student  our  discussions  related  to  the 
comparative  rank  of  men  in  the  various  studies.  At  the 
present  time  one  cannot  ascertain  from  the  students  who 
is  best  in  any  department  of  study ;  but  one  can  easfly  find 
who  is  the  best  ball  pitcher  or  batter,  who  is  the  best 
'forward,'  'half  back,'  or  'quarter.'  It  is  the  successful 
in  athletics  that  now  is  praised." 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  college  was  instituted  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  effecting  a  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
language,  mathematics,  history,  and  the  sciences,  and 
training  in  clearly  thinking,  and  reasoning  rightly,  we 
may  well  justly  question  whether  the  supreme  efforts  of 
the  students  should  be  made  in  the  ball  field  or  in  the 
rowing  match.  It  is  not  proposed  to  abolish  athletics  ; 
and  yet  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  graduated  ath- 
lete will  live  as  long,  or  accomplish  as  much  in  the 
world's  mental  conflicts  as  those  who  fifty  years  ago 
merely  took  moderate  exercise  when  students. 

Hawthorne  discovered  at  Brook  Farm  th^t "  Intellectu- 
al activity  is  incompatible  with  any  large  amount  of 
bodfly  exercise.  The  yeoman  (athlete)  and  the  scholar 
are  two  distinct  individuals,  and  can  never  be  welded  into 
one  substance."  The  college  is  expected  to  promote 
scholazship ;  men  who  bequeathed  funds  to  it  had  this  in 
mind.  But  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  aim  of  the 
faculty  yet^  and  that  the  craze  for  athletics  exists  in  the 
student  body  and  is  beyond  their  power.  There  are,  un- 
doubtedly, many  in  the  college  faculties  who  now  seethe 
mischievous  results  of  athleticism. 
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We  have  spoken  briefly  of  the  destruction  of  the  old 
coll^[e  ideal  of  scholarsliip,  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
uniting  scholarship  and  athletics.  We  assert  that  ath- 
letics tend  to  moral  and  intellectual  deterioration.  If 
SolliTans  and  Gorbetts  were  numerous  they  would  not 
save  any  useful  purpose  in  the  American  nation ;  the 
exhibition  of  prize  fighting  is  rightly  forbidden  by  law. 
The  athlete  says :  **  See  what  I  can  do  with  my  body." 
So  does  the  prize  fighter.  The  worship  of  the  body  is  a 
Greek  importation  ;  but  Greece  lives  because  of  her  in- 
tellectual superiority.  The  moving  forces  in  the  world 
to-day  are  not  from  the  ranks  of  college  athletes. 

We  further  assert  that  college  athletics  is  an  over-use 
of  the  body»  and  as  such  is  an  abuse  of  it.  This  fact  is 
at  last  being  admitted.  It  has  been  observed  that  col- 
lege athletes,  on  reaching  middle  life,  began  to  exhibit 
premature  decay  of  the  physical  powers.  We  believe 
there  are  enough  records  now  of  physical  failures  of  ath- 
letic graduates  to  warrant  the  propounding  of  a  hiw  that 
athleticism  tends  to  produce  invalidism  and  shorten 
life.  Abnormal  exercise  of  body  or  mind  is  injurious. 
Training  for  rowing,  for  example,  is  abnormal ;  the  bodily 
organs  are  over-worked ;  the  balance  is  destroyed ;  the 
vi£d  funds  are  overdrawn  and  by  and  by  there  will  be^a 
collapse. 

The  effect  on  the  secondary  schools  has  been  to  cause 
a  worship  of  Hercules  rather  than  Athena.  The  pupils 
from  these  struggle  to  witness  the  football  games,  after 
one  of  which  so  large  a  number  of  empty  whisky  bottles 
was  picked  up  that  the  reporter  of  a  daily  paper  was 
obliged  to  verity  his  figures  before  they  were  allowed  to 
be  published.  Explain  it  how  we  ^1,  football  games 
have  brought  about  more  whisky  drinking  than  was  ever 
dreamed  of  before  in  the  undergraduate  years. 

Is  it  not  time  that  teachers  everywhere,  in  public  and 
private  schools,  in  high  schools  and  colleges  should 
unite  their  influence  against  athleticism  ? 


Noble  Words. 

These  words  spoken  at  Chautauqua,  contain  the  plat- 
form of  The  Journal  ;  they  will  bear  to  be  read  i^in 
and  again.  We  have  what  we  call  education,  but  what 
is  the  motive  ?    What  is  the  aim  ? 

^^  Truer  and  nobler  ideals  of  patriotism — fostered  at 
home  and  at  school — ^these  alone  can  make  the  American 
people  a  truly  great  nation.  We  all  know  that  the  sim- 
plicity* of  old  is  fast  disappearing,  and  many  of  us  depre- 
cate it,  realizing  that  vu'tue  and  ostentation  are  incom- 
patible. Friends,  the  battle  of  the  future  must  be 
fought  at  the  hearth.  The  child  of  to-day  must  meet 
the  danger  face  to  face.  We  can  as  yet  only  scent  it 
afar  off.  The  child  of  to-day— your  child  and  mine — 
must  be  taught  that  virtue,  that  simplicity  which  is 
strength,  which  is  resistance,  which  is  victory.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  true  and  only  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems thai  confront  us. 

'^Education — ^not  the  superficial  curricula  of  our  col- 
leges, but  the  substantial  training  that  makes  for  truth 
and  therefore  righteousness — is  the  panacea  for  all 
national  ills.  For  knowledge  is  necessary  to  wisdom  and 
wisdom  is  the  application  of  truth  to  life.  We  must 
change  our  ideals;  this  is  America's  need.  For  the 
dollar  let  us  substitute  culture— and  by  culture  I  do  not 
mean  college  training  nor  cosmopolitan  polish — but  the 
uniform  development  of  all  the  moral,  mental,  and  phys- 
ical fiKSulties  of  man.  And  when  the  question  shall  be 
asked  concerning  a  man,  '  What  is  he  worth  ? '  let  us  not 
answer  *  So  many  doUars,'  but  let  us  measure  him  by  our 
stan^sffd  of  manhood— by  his  standing  in  the  scale  of 
being.  This  is  the  true  patriotism — the  love  of  country 
that  is  also  the  love  of  man.  The  patriotism  that 
means  the  exaltation  of  one  part  of  humanity  thru  the 
debasement  of  another  part  is  as  inglorious  as  it  is 
unchristian." 


The  Busy  World. 

The  German  government  has  bought  of  the  Strowger 
Automatic  Telephone  Exchange  the  patents  for  its  auto- 
matic switch,  paying  $600,000.  It  tried  the  switch  in 
Berlin  for  six  months  ;  it  proved  satisfactory  and  now  it 
will  be  extensively  used.  This  sum  will  be  repaid  to  the 
government  by  charges  for  using  the  telephone. 

The  X-rays  are  now  found  to  be  emitted  by  radium. 
This  fact  has  excited  the  chemical  world,  for  a  piece  of 
radium  does  not  seem  to  grow  less  in  size  or  weight  be- 
cause of  this  emanation.  It  is  thought  there  is  an  em- 
anation of  small  particles,  but  if  so  why  is  there  not  a 
diminution  of  weight?  Can  this  account  for  the  energy 
that  comes  from  the  sun? 

In  order  to  test  the  mosquito  malarial  theory  two  phy-^ 
sicians  went  to  the  Roman  Campagna  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  government,  and  occupy  a  mosquito  proof 
hut.  If  they  endure  the  summer  without  having  malaria 
it  will  be  considered  that  mosquitoes  caused  it.  The  hut 
is  made  of  wire  gauze.  The  Campagna  is  especially  in- 
fected with  malaria  ;  it  prevails  in  Italy  south  of  Rome ; 
two  millions  of  people  have  it ;  fifteen  thousand  die  of  it 
annually.  Malaria  prevails  everywhere  and  it  is  hoped 
to  know  the  cause,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  it.  * 

Hon.  A.  J.  Beveridge  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  American  soldier  and  states  some  facts  that  tend  to 
make  us  proud  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  In  speaking 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Philippines  he  says  the  general  in- 
telligence of  the  faces  is  remarkable,  referring  to  the 
volunteers,  more  especially  ;  he  found  many  were  college 
graduates ;  one  entire  company  was  from  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  university.  One  soldier  was  reading  a  set  of 
Napier^s  Peninsular  War  in  French. 

The  height  of  clouds  is  measured  by  means  of  kites— 
this  is  the  Blue  Hill  method.  A  kite  is  sent  up  into  and 
thru  them.  The  depth  is  also  measured — some  are  3,000 
feet  deep.  The  main  height  of  the  cirrus,  the  loftiest,  is 
to  be  found  about  29,000  feet,  tho  it  has  been  observed 
as  high  as  49,000  feet.  The  cumulus  is  about  4,600,  the 
shower  cloud  2,300,  tho  they  sink  to  600  about  hills. 

The  statistics  have  been  gathered  concerning  344  mar- 
ried college  women  and  813  married  non-coUege  women, 
which  show  that  the  college  women  marry  two  years 
later  in  life.  (The  age  of  marrying  has  been  growing 
later  for  the  past  thirty  years.)  They  have  a  larger  per- 
centage of  male  children.  The  health  of  parents  and 
children  in  both  classes  is  the  same.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  college  women  were  engaged  in  some  oc- 
cupation outside  of  their  homes  ,  only  one-third  of  the 
others.  Three-fourths  of  the  college  women  married  col- 
lege men  ;  twice  as  many  as  the  other  married  profes- 
sional men ;  they  married  better  finajocially. 

The  question.  Should  one  learn  how  to  write  Spanish 
in  shorthand  ?  is  being  asked  because  we  are  dealing 
with  Spanish-speaking  countries.  There  is  of  course,  a 
Spanish  shorthand.  But  the  prevalent  method  is  to  learn 
to  use  English  in  shorthand,  then  to  learn  Spanish  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  shorthand  to  Spanish.  Possibly  a 
young  Spaniard  would  learn  it  more  easily  than  an  Amer- 
ican. But  there  are  a  number  of  Americans  that  have 
learned  to  take  dictation  in  Spanish,  readily  modifying 
the  system ;  such,  however,  had  to  learn  the  Spanish  hin- 
guage. 

A  newspaper  lately  showed  how  machinery  saves  labor. 
In  1860,  it  took  one  man  760*hours  to  perforate  150,000 
bank  checks,  at  a  cost  of  $160.  Now  six  men  with  a 
machine  do  it  in  nine  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  at  a  cost 
$10.00.  The  cheapness  causes  much  use  of  perforation  ; 
it  will  be  noticed  that  six  men  are  employed  where  one 
was  before.    The  pay  per  day  is  about  doubled. 

It  took  1500  hours  to  make  100  pairs  of  shoes,  costing 
t400.  By  machinery  it  takes  150  hours,  costing  $36. 
Then  one  man  did  everything;   now  it  takes  140,  each 
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doing  a  diflferent  thing*    What  took  ten  hours,  now  takes 
one. 

It  took  fifty-four  hours  to  mix  1,000  pounds  of  dough 
for  biscuits ;  now  machines  do  it  in  four  hours. 

Siam  has  sent  an  envoy  to  this  country  by  the  name  of 
Phya  PrasiddhL  He  is  a  distinguished  statesman ;  was 
born  in  Bangkok  ;  is  forty-five  years  old  and  well  edu- 
cated, having  spent  several  years  in  Paris.  Leaving 
Europe  in  1892,  he  made  a  tour  thru  this  country  and 
studied  our  government  and  inventions.  On  returning  to 
Siam  he  was  made  governor  of  Korat,  a  province  with  a 
population  of  four  millions.  He  had  raih-oads  and  canals 
built,  established  a  police  and  had  a  census  taken.  He  is 
probably  the  "  great  man  "  of  Siam. 

The  Inland  Educator  and  the  Indiana  School  Journal 
have  been  united.  The  Educator  JoumaJ^into  which  the 
two  has  been  merged,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  new  company, 
duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Indiana.  The  best 
features  of  both  the  former  publications  appear  in  the 
Educator  Journal^  and  the  new  periodical  is  worthy  the 
best  of  success.  The  table  of  contents  for  the  September 
number  includes  articles  on  the  "Victorian  Age  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,''  "An  Elementary  Study  of  Silas  Mar- 
ner,"  "Contagion  Among  School  Children"  and  depart- 
ments for  "The  Schoolroom,"  "By  the  Way,"  "Mathe- 
matics," etc.,  have  a  place. 

Galveston's  Past  Historv- 

In  1857  the  entire  island  was  flooded  so  that  it  disap- 
peared from  view  ;  the  town  was  small  and  the  loss  of 
life  inconsiderable. 

On  October,  3, 1867,  it  was  again  under  water,  in  Me- 
chanic street,  the  principal  thorofare,  where  water  was 
six  feet  deep. 

In  1871  it  was  twice  under  water  in  June  and  again  in 
September.  In  October,  1873,  in  September,  1875,  in 
December,  1877,  and  in  1886  the  town  had  severe  floods. 
The  storm  of  1875  was  almost  as  severe  as  the  present 
one  ;  forty  persons  were  drowned.  The  islanl  is  com- 
posed of  sand  and  does  not  resist  the  action  of  the  waves. 
Possibly  a  sea  wall  could  be  built  at  great  expense. 

Intemperance  as  a  Factor. 

Fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  arrested  in  Chi- 
cago are  inebriates,  and  the  police  reports  of  New  York 
show  about  the  same  proportion.  Ferri  has  shown  be- 
yond question  that  in  France  crime  increases  and  de- 
creases with  the  more  *or  less  abundant  vintage.  Alco- 
holics are  the  directorindirectcause  of  probably  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  committed. 

Genesis  of  the  Diamond. 

The  diamond  is  known  to  be  pure  carbon  in  a  crystal- 
lized form  ;  but  how  did  this  come  about  ?  A  French 
chemist  dissolved  carbon  in  melted  iron,  then  cooled  the 
mass  quickly  with  water,  forming  a  crust ;  the  interior, 
the  core,  slowly  solidified  causing  enormous  pressure. 
When  cold  the  iron  was  dissolved  away  in  acid  and  the 
carbon  was  found  to  be  crystallized.  Now  diamonds  are 
believed  to  have  been  the  result  of  volcanic  action.  In 
Kimberley  a  "  blue  ground "  is  found  and  it  always  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  diamonds ;  the  carbon  of  shale 
has  been  crystallized  by  hot  lava  ;  the  "blue  ground"  is 
the  fragment  of  the  shale.  * 

Growth  of  Eastern  Cities. 

The  census  of  1900  has  shown  that  Eastern  cities  are 
growing  quite  as  fast  as  those  in  the  Western  states. 
This  is  notably  the  case  with  the  cities  of  Massachusetts. 
The  adding  of  21,000  to  the  population  of  Cambridge  in 
ten  years  may  be  attributed  to  the  overflowing  from  the 
Hub.  The  case  of  New  Bedford,  which  has  increased  its 
population  to  62,442,  is  different ;  it  is  the  result  of  solid 
industrial  development,  in  spite  of  the  decline  of  the 
whaling  business.  The  industrial  cities  of  New  England 
grow  in  a  way  that  indicates  that  their  industries  are  not 


all  going  South.     Worcester's  population  has  grown  to 
118,000  and  Fall  River  has  passed  the  100,000  mark, 

Siberians  Great  Future. 

Under  the  name  of  Siberia  is  usually  included  all  the 
territories  of  Russia  beyond  the  Urals,  all  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, except  the  Trans-Caasus,  Causpian,  and  Turkestan 
regions ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  expanse  of  territory 
stretching  from  the  Polar  ocean  to  the  Chinese  frontiers, 
and  from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  drained  by  such 
^eat  rivers  as  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  Lena,  Amur,  and  others, 
and  covets  an  area  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  sise  of 
Europe. 

The  population  of  this  great  region,  a  large  part  of 
which  consists  /Of  some  of  the  best  wheat  land  in  the 
world,  is  only  about  8,000,000,  but  it  is  increasing  very 
fast.  Siberia  will  be  to  Russia's  increasing  millions  what 
British  dependencies  have  been  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  railroad  now  approaching  completion  will  give  the 
desired  impetus  to  colonization  and  development,  and  by 
making  the  whole  country  a  vast  transit  route  between 
east  and  west  open  it  out  to  the  whole  worid. 

.  Britain  Guarding  Against  Russian  Designs. 

The  Indian  railroad  system  is  being  extended  from 
Peshawur  to  the  Kyber  pass,  in  the  extreme  northwest- 
em  part  of  India.  This  will  enable  the  British  to  place 
troops  by  rail  right  on  the  border  of  India  if  Russia 
should  try  to  make  trouble  there,  as  many  believe  she 
will.  Russia  has  been  pushing  her  frontier  further  south 
of  late  and  this  railrosul  is  intended  to  counteract  that 
movement.  The  new  road  passes  thru  the  territory  of 
the  Afridis,  who  were  en^^ed  in  an  insurrection  against 
the  British  about  three  years  ago^  and  it  is  reported  that 
they  do  not  take  kindly  to  this  invasion  of  their  domain. 

Anthracite  Coal  Miners'  Strike, 

About  100,000  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania  have  struck 
and  the  result  is  likely  to  be,  if  the  strike  continues  very 
long,  a  scarcity  of  anthracite  coal  and  increased  prices. 
The  miners  ask  that  a  higher  scale  of  wages  be  given 
thei^i ;  that  they  be  allowed  to  buy  powder  of  other  than 
Xbe  company's  agents,  where  they  claim  that  they  can  get 
it  much  cheaper,  and  that  the  company's  stores,  at 
which  they  must  pay  more  than  the  market  price  for 
groceries,  be  abolished.  These  are  the  main  points  in  the 
dispute.  Complaint  is  also  made  that  the  little  children 
are  often  obliged  to  work  in  the  mines  to  eke  out  the 
scanty  earnings  of  the  family. 

Last  Hope  of  Boer  Republics  Gone. 

Paul  Kruger,  formely  president  of  the  Transvaal 
which  by  Lord  Roberts'  recent  proclamation  was  formally 
annexed  to  the  British  empire,  has  taken  ship  probably 
for  Holland,  at  Lorenzo  Marques,  just  as  the  three  envoys 
of  the  South  African  Republic  are  making  an  appeal  to 
the  world  for  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the 
Orange  State  and  the  Transvaal.  His  action  will  be  a 
disappoincment  even  to  those  who  were  formerly  his  sup- 
porters. They  will  be  quite  likely  to  conclude  that  had  it 
not  been  for  his  obstinacy  there  would  have  been  no  war 
and  that  the  governments  of  the  republics  would  have  been 
preserved,  tho  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  Who  shall 
say  that  the  Dutch  republics  in  South  Africa  were  not  ob- 
literated because  Kruger  had  lived  too  long  and  not  gained 
judgment  and  patience  in  his  old  age  ? 

The  World's  Coal  Supply. 

The  question  of  the  coal  supply  of  the  world  has  been 
brought  to  the  front  by  the  great  strike  among  the  miners 
of  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  hinted 
that  the  attention  that  is  being  paid  to  the  exportation 
of  coal  and  the  scare  that  is  raised  as  to  a  shortage  of 
Europe's  supply  are  mostly  stimulated  by  certain  people 
to  give  a  fictitious  value  to  certain  tracts  of  undeveloped 
cold  lands  and  to  boom  the  stocks  of  coal  roads  running 
to  the  sea  coast. 
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Coal  is  scarce  in  Eiii^pe  at  present,  but  this  scarcity 
is  undoubtedly  of  a  temporary  character,  due  to  condi- 
tions that  are  passing  away.  It  is  held  that  it  will  be 
from  thirty  to  fifty  years  before  Europe  will  be  dependent 
on  imported  coal  to  a  large  extent.  Before  that  period 
elapses  great  mining  developments  wfll  be  made  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  that  will  glut  the  markets  now  supplied 
from  Europe  for  a  good  deal  more  than  a  century  to 
come. 

The  causes  of  the  present  scarcity  in  Europe  as  given 
are  the.  following :  The  war  in  South  Africa,  and  the  oper- 
ations of  the  allied  powers  in  China  have  disturbed  the 
distribution  by  withdrawing  colliers  and  tramps  from 
their  regular  employment  for  transport  duty.  The  great 
industrial  activity  ct  the  past  year  has  increased  the  con- 
sumption in  every  department  of  manufacturing,  and 
made  great  inroads  upon  the  limited  stocks  in  first 
hands.  Furthermore  the  governments  having  navies  to 
provide  for  have  purchased  of  the  coal  in  sight  all  they 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  have  rushed  it  off  to  the  coaling 
stations  so  as  to  have  it  available  in  case  of  need.  The 
German  coal  mining  syndicates  have  been  restricting  the 
amount  of  coal  mined.  On  account  of  this  restriction  of 
the  supply  coal  mine  owners  advanced  the  price  of  coal 
and  miners  secured  an  advance  in  wages. 

As  to  coal  supplies  outside  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  it  may  be  said  that  China,  Japan,  Corea,  and 
Formosa  are  full  of  coal ;  Australia  and  New  Zealand  can 
greatly  increase  their  output ;  the  Andes  range  is  coal- 
bearing  thruout  its  entire  length ;  there  is  much  coal  in 
parts  of  Africa ;  British  North  America  is  well  supplied, 
and  for  many  years  to  come  Great  Britain  will  draw  a 
large  part  of  her  coal  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. 
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Heavens  for  October. 

(Continued  from  page  366.) 

Venus  is  a  morning  star,  rising  on  October  5,  at  Ih. 
56m.  P.  M.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month  it  is  to  the 
west  of  Regulus  in  Leo,  but  by  the  19th  it  has  reached  a 
point  between  Leo  and  Virgo.  On  October  10  it  is  in 
the  ascending  node. 

Mars  is  an  evening  star,  rising  on  October  11  at  llh. 
61m.  P.  M.,  occupying  a  position  near  Delta  in  Cancer. 
On  October  16  it  is  south  of  Cancer,  and  will  be  incon- 
junction  with  the  moon. 

Jupiter  is  an  evening  star,  setting  on  October  18  at 
7h.  10m.  p.  M.  It  is  situated  between  Scorpio  and  Sa- 
gittarius, nearing  Sagittarius  about  the  end  of  the  month. 
On  October  19  it  is  in  conjunction  with  Uranus,  and 
on  October  26  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the  moon. 

Saturn  is  an  evening  star,  setting  at  8h.  6m.  p.  m.  on 
October  26.,  and  being  in  conjuction  with  the  moon  on 
October  28.    It  occupies  a  position  in  Sagittarius. 

Uranus  is  in  Scorpio,  and  will  be  in  conjunction  with 
Jupiter  on  October  19,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
moon  on  October  26th. 

Neptune  is  between  Gemini  and  Taurus.  On  October 
2  it  is  stationary,  and  on  October  13  is  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  moon. 

The  Moon. 

First  quarter,  October  1,  at  4h.,  11m.,  p.  m.,  due  east. 
Full  Moon,  Octobers,  at  8h.,  18m ,  A.  m.,  due  west. 
Last  quarter,  October  16,  at  4h.,  61m.,  a.  m.,  due  east. 
New  Moon,  October  23,  at  8h.,  2Tm.,  a.  m .,  due  east. 
'    First  quarter,  October  31,  at  3h.,  18m.,  A.  m.  due  west. 
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SuKceations  for  a  Juster  Salary  Gradation. 

It  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  much  might  be  gained 
by  giving  more  adequate  and  more  definite  recognition  to 
the  work  of  good  teachers.  There  may  be  two  teachers 
in  the  same  school,  the  work  of  one  worth  easily  a  hun- 
dred times  as  much  as  the  other,  yet  receiving  no  higher 
salary,  no  more  secure  of  her  position,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  the  other,  her  pro- 
fessional rank  the  same.  The  work  of  the  latter  may  be 
so  poor  that  it  could  be  entirely  omitted  without  loss  or 
even  with  advantage,  yet  she  holds  her  position,  her  rank, 
and  her  salary  as  securely  as  the  former.  There  is  here 
a  crying  and  demoralizing  evil  and  the  present  system,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  its  in- 
capacity to  remedy  it. 

To  grade  teachers'  salaries  according  to  eiperience  is 
a  common  practice  and  to  some  extent  a  reasonable  one. 
But  tho  the  value  of  a  teachef  s  services  ought  to  in- 
crease greatly  with  experience,  sometimes  the  gain  is 
very  slight.  The  most  that  experience  does  for  some 
people  is  to  confirm  them  in  wrong  habits  and  prejudices. 
Poor  Richard's  '*  experience,"  which  may  teach  wisdom 
even  to  fools,  is  not  the  universal  sort,  but  experience 
of  misfortune.  A  more  reasonable  plan  would  be  to 
grade  teachers'  rank,  pay,  and  privfleges  according  to  the 
character  of  their  work,  this  to  be  determined  in  some  . 
simple  and  clearly  understood  way.  A  schedule  allow- 
ing to 

Scholarship 30  per  cent. 

Love  of  children <. 20      " 

Power  to  lead  and  control 20      " 

Skill  in  teaching ^ 30      " 

would  be  a  reasonable  and  practicable  one ;  or  25  per 
cent,  might  be  allowed  to  each.  At  present  the  teacher 
must  please  the  superihtendent,  the  principal,  the  board, 
and  the  parents,  but  does  not  know  what  any  of  them 
wants.  She  must  hit  the  mark,  but  it  is  not  in  sight,  or 
at  any  rate  much  enveloped  in  mist.  In  estimating  the 
teacher's  work,  superintendent,  principal,  and  school 
board  should  unite.  Naturally  the  superintendent  would 
note  especially  teaching  skill,  the  prineipal,  power  to  con- 
trol, and  the  board,  interest  in  pupils,  as  observed  in 
school  and  reflected  in  relations  with  parents.  A  well- 
balanced  and  reasonably  just  estimate  would  be  the  re- 
sult. The  record  made  should  be  open  to  the  teacher 
concerned  at  all  times,  without  the  slightest  reservation, 
and  fullest  opportunity  be  always  given  for  any  explana- 
tions she  may  wish  to  ofFer. 

Such  a  plan  would  work  no  hardship  to  the  teacher. 
The  good  teacher  should  have  the  privilege  of  making 
such  a  record  as  she  is  entitled  to.  The  teacher  must 
be  promoted  on  merit  or  depend  on  the  chances  of  poli- 
tical and  personal  f  avoritisnL  The  record  made  by  some 
would  not  interfere  with  others  who  were  content  to  re- 
main as  ordinary  teachers.  To  make  three  classes,  as 
follows, 
A  record  of  75  to  80  per  cent.,  Third  class, 

80  to  90      "         Second  class, 

90  to  100    '•         First  class, 

would  doubtless  work  satisfactorily.  If  third  class 
teachers  were  elected  for  one  year,  second  class  for  two 
years,  and  first  class  for  three,  the  election  for  the  longer 
term  would  be  an  appreciated  privilege  and  one  that 
might  be  eafely  granted.  Teachers  of  the  first  class, 
after  having  served  a  term  in  that  class  and  continuing 
to  show  improvement,  might  appropriately  be  elected 
during  good  behavior.  Such  priirileges  would  be  no  more 
than  a  just  recognition  of  faithful  and  efficient  service. 

The  difference  in  salaries  between  the  different  classes 
would  be  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  board.  A 
liberal  increase  in  the  higher  ranks  would  be  reasonable 
and  just.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  gain  a  point  be- 
tween 90  and  100  than  between  80  and  90.    The  value 
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of  excellence  in  such  work  as  teaching  is  greater  than 
can  be  measured  by  money.  A  moderate  increase  for  a 
limited  time,  say  two  or  three  years  in  each  class,  might 
also  be  awarded  for  experience,  not  to  leave  everything 
to  the  estimate  of  supervisors.  This  would  give  the 
diffident  but  faithful  teacher  a  better  chance. 

Allowing  about  five  per  cent,  annusd  increase  for  ex- 
perience within  the  limits  named,  ten  per  cent,  increase 
from  third  to  second  class,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  from 
second  to  firsts  the  pay  of  a  teacher  beginning  say  at  $360 
per  annum,  and  remaining  three  years  in  each  class 
would  be  as  follows : 

TmRD  GLASS.  SECOND  CLASS. 

Urst  year $360       Fourth  year $440 

Second  year 380       Filth  year 460 

Third  year 400       Sixth  year 480 

HRST  CLASS. 

Seventh  year $550 

Eighth  year ^ 575 

Ninth  year.... 600 

Average 472 

For  a  teacher  remaining,  say,  but  one  year  in  the  third 
class  and  two  in  the  second,  the  pay  would  be  as  follows : 

Furst  year $360       Fourth  year $550 

Second  year 440       Fifth  year 675 

Third  year 460       Sixth  to  ninth  year. 600 

Average $532 

For  a  teacher  remaining  permanently  in  the  second 
class,  the  average  for  the  nine  years  would  be  $440. 

While  there  may  be  difficulties  in  carrying  out  such  a 
plan,  there  is  always  some  simple  and  practicable  way  of 
doing  whatever  ought  to  be  done.  If  teaching  is  ever 
to  be  a  profession,  there  m^t  be  something  to  deter- 
mine protessional  standing.  The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and 
others  determine  their  own  professional  standing  by 
their  success  and  the  emoluments  they  can  command  and 
no  two  occupy  just  the  same  plane.  It  should  be  so  with 
teachers.  While  the  present  system  allows  a  slight  rec- 
ognition of  professional  standing,  its  tendency  is  to  put 
aU  grade  teachers  on  nearly  the  same  level,  and  it  puts  a 
premium  on  quite  other  things  than  valuable  service. 

The  difference  between  such  a  plan  and  one  where 
experience  alone  is  made  the  basis  for  increase  of  salary 
or  where  there  is  no  definite  basis  is  fundamental.  The 
one  employs  tests  which  secure  at  least  comparatively 
good  service,  the  other  keeps  a  door  open  where  even 
utter  worthlessness  as  to  value  of  service  may  enter  in 
and  remain;  the  one  gives  just  and  wholesome  recognition 
to  good  work,  the  other  permits  or  rather  creates  the 
scandalous  spectacle  of  unfaithfulness  or  incompetency 
usurping  the  sacred  position  of  teacher;  the  one  gives 
just  and  adequate  protection  to  the  faithful  teacher  in 
respect  to  reputation  and  livelihood,  the  other  makes 
these  the  sport  of  political  and  personal  favoritism.  This 
subjection  of  the  teacher  in  so  great  a  degree  to  irre- 
sponsible and  sometimes  incompetent  or  unjust  author- 
ity is  not  only  unjust  to  him,  but  degrades  Us  caUing  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  and  makes  proficiency  in  politics 
more  important  than  mastery  of  his  profession.  It  denies, 
in  fact,  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  profession  of 
education.  Even  men  of  the  highest  educational  rank, 
of  national  or  world-wide  reputation,  receive  little  con- 
sideration if  they  happen  to  cross  the  path  of  the  ward 
politician  and  his  ilk,  as  is  demonstrated  by  facts  con- 
stantly occurring.  Undoubtedly  the  great  majority  of 
school  boards  are  men  of  honor  and  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  the  schools,  but  that  does  not  make  the 
system  under  which  they  work  any  the  less  degrading  to 
the  teacher,  demoralizing  to  all  parties,  injurious  to  the 
schools,  and  preventive  of  prog^ss.  Very  few  e^  en  of 
the  best  of  these  men  are  competent  to  distinguish  very 
fully  between  good  and  poor  teaching,  and  it  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  practicable  that  they  should  be. 
To  assume  that  they  can  be  is  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
profession  of  teaching.  Without  a  measurably  adequate 
professional  standard  there  is  only  a  vague  and  uncertain 


demand  for  good  teaching  and  the  teacher  cannot  afford 
to  bring  too  many  goods  to  market  for  which  there  is  no 
assurance  of  a  demand. 

When  the  teacher's  work  is  such  that  it  cannot  but  be 
approved  by  just  and  competent  tests,  his  tenure  of 
office  should  be  absolutely  secure.  All  that  can  be  done 
in  a  hundred  years  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  can- 
not make  teaching  a  profession  unless  it  is  recognized 
as  such  by  those  in  authority  and  the  teachers'  tenure  of 
office  firmly  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  faithful  and  efficient 
service.  W.  Harper. 

Sauthbridge^  Ma$$. 


Personal  Work. 

About  three  years  ago  I  became  acquained  with  a 
teacher  fresh  from  the  Oswego  normal  school*  I  was 
particularly  struck  with  his  earnestness.  The  place 
where  he  was  engaged  to  teach  did  not  offer  a  large  salary 
but  what  he  seemed  to  want  most  was  an  opportunity. 
He  entered  into  the  work  of  the  little  church,  sang  in 
the  choir,  taught  in  the  Sunday  school,  attended  the 
Christian  Endeavor  meetings,  and,  in  general,  threw  him- 
self into  the  life  of  the  place. 

He  was  engaged  for  the  succeeding  year  at  an  increased 
salary  because  the  people  felt  he  contributed  to  their  well 
being  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  pupils.  Last  spring  I 
found  he  engaged  to  teach  for  another  year.  He  said,  **  1 
could  go  to  and  get  $100  more  salary,  but  I  come 
here  because  there  is  a  young  man  here  I  want  to  get."  I 
found  he  believed  that  this  young  man  needed  him  and 
that  by  giving  him  instruction  in  the  evening  he  could  fit 
him  to  take  a  normal  school  course  of  study. 

Upon  thinking  over  the  matter  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  teacher  felt  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
resting  upon  him  relative  to  the  welfare  of  that  young 
man.  Evidently  he  meant  to  do  more  than  the  routine 
work.  Must  not  every  one,  besides  a  salary  earner,  as  he 
leaves  the  school-room  f eels>  ''  the  fields  are  white  and 
the  laborers  few." 

Possibly  some  readers  will  think  I  am  aiming  at  relig- 
ion, but  that  is  not  my  intention.  I  do  not  believe  a  man 
who  is  doing  real  teaching  but  feels  a  desire  to  pour  out 
beneficence,  to  do  some  personal  work,  who  is  not  satisfied 
to  have  heard  the  required  number  of  lessons  during  the 
day.  This  is  what  Dr.  E.  E.  White  would  call  '*  heart 
work."  It  is  done,  not  because  the  board  of  education 
demands  it,  but  because  of  the  eternal  need  there  is  of 
such  work.  Martin  Townsbnd. 

Neirimrg. 


Purpose  of  the  Recitation. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  gives  the  purpose  of  the  recitation 
in  these  twelve  statements : 

1.  To  draw  out  each  pupil's  view  on  the  subject. 

2.  To  test  the  crudeness  or  thoroness  of  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

3.  To  correct  his  ideas  by  the  greater  comprehensiveness  of 
others  of  his  class. 

4.  To  apoose  and  stimulate  a  new  method  of  study  on  next 
lesson. 

5.  To  cultivate  tbe  closest  habits  of  attention. 

6.  To  bring  into  full  play  the  power  of  number  engaged  upon 
the  same  thought.  - 

7.  To  supplement  by  stronger  force  what  the  pupils  give. 

8.  To  bring  into  play  the  teacher^s  highest  powers. 

9.  To  arouse  self-activity,  power  of  independent  research, 
acute,  critical  insight,  to  be  obtained  only  by  contact  with  one's 
fellows  striving  toward  the  same  goal. 

10.  To  initiate  the  student  into  the  great  secrets  of  combina- 
tion with  his  fellows. 

11.  To  help  tbe  struggling  boy  or  girl  to  ascend  above  his 
idosyncrasy  and  achieve  the  universal  forms. 

12.  To  learn  to  suppress  the  merely  subjective,  and  how  to 
square  his  views  to  what  is  objective  and  universal. 


Remember  this  :  No  other  medicine  has  fliich  a  record  of 
cures  as  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  When  you  want  a  good  medicine, 
get  Hood's. 
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Radical  Chaoses  at  Yale. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— The  beginning  of  the  year  will  mark 
the  introduction  of  greater  changes  in  Yale  university  than 
have  t)ecn  ever  put  into  eflFect  at  once  before.  It  is  in  the  cur- 
riculum that  changes  are  to  be  found  in  their  fullest  measure. 
President  Hadley  has  cast  aside  the  traditional  conservatism 
which  has  clung  to  required  studies  for  two  years  of  the  course, 
and  to  some  extent  during  the  entire  four  years.  He  has  intro- 
duced a  system  making  only  the  freshman  year  one  oi  required 
work,  prescribing  no  studies  for  the  senior  year,  one  course  onJy 
for  the  iunior  year,  and  allowing  the  sophomores  ten  courses, 
from  which  they  may  select  five.  With  the  optional  work  in 
sophomore  instead  of  junior  year,  the  undergraduate  can  choose 
enough  electives  before  his  graduation  to  count  for  a  year's 
study  in  a  medical  or  law  school. 

The  beginning  of  the  school  year  records  the  organization 
of  a  new  aepartment.  However  important  the  other  depart- 
ments that  of  forestry  will  always  be  regarded  as  peculiarly 
Dr.  Hadky's  own.  Prof.  Harry  S.  Graves  has  charge.  Eight 
courses  will  be  given  this  year  in  the  new  school  of  forestry. 
They  are  as  follows :  Forest  botany,  forest  physiography  and 
meteorology,  outlines  of  forestry,  silviculture,  forest  law,  forest 
history,  and  forest  technology.  These  do  not  include  the  field 
work,  which  to  regular  members  of  the  course  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  work. 

Supt.  Andrews  Would  AboHsh  Examinations. 

Pittsburg,  Pa,— Supt.  Frank  Andrews,  in  his  recent  annual 
report,  called  attention  to  the  beneficial  results  that  had  been 
brought  about  by  limiting  the  high  hchool  entrance  examina- 
tions to  mathematics  and  language.  He  suggested  that  it  might 
be  well  to  carry  the  idea  still  further  and  eventually  abolish  all 
examinations  tor  high  school  entrance.  He  gave  many  reasons 
in  favor  of  the  departure. 

The  value  of  manual  training  was  emphasized  in  the  report, 
and  a  course  for  the  high  school  was  recommended.  In  con- 
nection with  this  point  Supt.  Andrews  said  that  the  fact  that 
a  great  industrial  center  like  Pittsburg,  a  city  which  sends  its 
manufactured  products  thruout  the  world,  should  la^  behind  in 
any  form  of  manual  education,  is  awakening  attention  abroad 
and  practical  discussions  among  our  citizens  at  home.  While 
it  undoubtedly  makes  better  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  it  will 

t'ust  as  certainly  make  better  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  and 
>usiness  men. 

"  I  believe  the  time  is  now  ripe,"  he  adds,  **  for  taking  the 
next  important  step  in  this  great  movement  toward  more  com- 
plete mind  training  in  the  solution  of  the  manual  training  prob- 
lem." 

In  Memory  of  Stephen  C,  Foster, 

PiTTBURG,  Pa. — A  vast  chorus  of  school  children  sang  pa- 
triotic songs  in  connection  with  the  unveiling  of  the  Sttphen 
C.  Foster  memorial,  at  Highland  park,  in  this  city,  on  Sept.  12. 
The  melodies  composed  by  musicians,  including  ''Suwanee 
River,"  **  Old  Black  Joe,"  **  Massa's  in  the  Cold.  Cold  Ground." 
and  *'  Old  Kentuckv  Home,"  and  the  national  nymns  were  the 
ones  selected  lor  the  occasion.  The  school  children  of  Pitts- 
burg, Allegheny,  and  McKeesport,  the  three  cities  oi  the  cpunty 
In  which  Mr.  Foster  lived,  were  chosen  by  the  committee  on 
arrangements  to  take  part  in  the  chorus.  The  assent  of  the 
schocH  authorities  was  readily  secured  and  the  supervisors  of 
music,  in  the  different  cities,  took  great  pains  in  drilling  their 
pupils  for  the  event. 

A  rehearsal  was  held  at  Old  City  Hall  just  before  the  un- 
veiling at  the  park.  Nearly  four  thousand  children  were 
present.  They  were  assisted  by  a  band  of  two  hundred  pieces, 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  leadin|;  bands  of  Allegheny  county. 
The  effect  surpassed  the  expectation.  The  children  sang  with 
a  depth  of  feeling  that  showed  the  occasion  to  be  one  of 
reverence  to  them. 

Free  Courses  in  Agriculture. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— Cornell  university  offers  free  tuition  for  the 
courses  in  agriculture.  To  gain  admission  to  the  four  years' 
course  leadinz  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  of  agricul- 
ture male  candidates  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age ;  women  sev- 
enteen years.  Cert  iicates  of  good  moral  character  must  also  be 
furnished  and  with  students  coming  from  other  universities,  cer- 
tificates of  honorable  dismissal.  Entrance  examinations  are 
held  every  June  and  September  in  Ithaca;  regents'  diplomas 
issued  by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  accepted. 

There  is  a  special  course  in  the  college  extending  thru 
either  one  or  two  years.  The  subjects  included  are  such  as  have 
direct  bearing  upon  practical  agriculture.  No  examination  is 
required  for  admission  to  this  course.  Students  must  be  eight- 
een years  of  age  and  furnish  evidence  to  the  director  that  they 
are  able  to  pursue  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
number  of  hours  of  work  and  the  courses  selected  must  also  be 
approved  by  the  director. 

The  winter  school,  planned  for  those  who  can  spend  but  a 
few  weeks  each  year  in  study,  will  open  early  in  January  and 
will  be  in  session  for  eleven  weeks.    The  two  courses  include 


the  study  of  agriculture  and  of  dairying.  Pupils  may  enter  this 
school  without  iormal  examination  but  they  are  expected  to 
satibfy  the  director  that  their  previous  training  has  been  such 
that  they  can  engage  in  the  studies  elected  with  profit  to  them- 
selves and  credit  to  the  tmiversity. 

A  coiu-se  in  nature-study  is  given  during  six  weeks  of  the 
summer.  It  includes  study  of  plant-life,  inseci^ife,  and  nature 
study  on  the  farm.  The  three  subjects  comprise  a  lull  course 
and  students  who  register  are  required  to  devote  their  whole 
time  to  It  Tuition  is  free  to  teachers  in  New  York  state, 
since  the  work  is  supported  by  a  state  fund  for  the  extension  01 
agricultural  knowledge. 

Miss  Reel  and  the  Indian  Schools. 

For  two  years  Miss  Estelle  Reel,  of  Wyoming,  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  Indian  schools  of  the  United  States.  Her 
work  is  of  a  most  interesting  nature,  and  the  many  innovation 
instituted  by  her  have  resulted  in  marked  improvement  in  the 
educational  acquirements  of  the  Indians  all  over  the  country. 

Miss  Reel  beUeves  in  giving  the  Indian  child  a  thoro  train- 
ing in  the  fundamental  knglish  branches,  but  the  time  usually 
employed  in  acquiring  ornamental  studies  in  the  public 
schools  is,  under  her  guidance,  devoted  in  the  Indian  school 
service  to  teaching  the  young  Indian  how  to  work,  and  inculca- 
tinfi^  in  his  brain  respect  for  the  knowledge  and  dignity 
of  labor.  She  insists  that  the  bov  graduated  from  the  service 
shall  know  how  to  farm^ intelligently  and  to  blacksmith  in  a  ru- 
dimentary way,  so  as  to  mend liis  wagon  and  shoe  his  horse. 
She  insists  that  the  girls  shall  be  taught  sewing,  cooking, 
housework,  family  work,  and  be  fitted  for  lives  of  practical  use- 
fulness. 

The  government  school  shops  have  demonstrated  that  among 
the  Indian  students  there  is  often  a  boy  especially  fitted  to  be- 
come a  shoemaker,  a  carpenter,  a  blacksmith,  or  a  tailor.  Once  in 
a  while  one  becomes  an  author,  like  Frank  La  Flesche,  whose 
book  *'  The  Middle  Five,"  is  bound  to  make  this  young  Indian 
famous.  Or  an  Indian  girl  becomes  an  artist,  as  in  the  case  of 
Aneel  Decora,  of  Boston.  Or  the  Indian  hke  the  white*  man, 
is  liable  to  acquire  a  false  idea  of  the  standard  of  lilt,  as  is 
shown  by  the  unfortunate  character  developed  in  the  Indian 
girl,  Zitkala-Za,  who,  after  receiving  the  greatest  care  and  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  many  good  women  and  having  had 
spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  upon  her  education  by  the 
government,  has  seen  fit  to  write  an  article  which  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  on  account  of  its  unjust  character  and 
the  morbid  disposition  of  the  unfortunate  girl. 

The  superintendent  has  great  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
red  man  to  reach  high  places  in  industri*  1  art,  and  her  plans  are 
directed  toward  increasing  his  opportunities  to  prove  his  skill. 
£ach  year  she  travels  from  coast  to  coast  to  study  the  different 
needs  of  reservation  schools  and  to  compare  their r#*sults  with 
the  standards  reached  by  the  institutions  that  educate  the 
child  of  the  forest  in  class-rooms  far  removed  from  the  smoke 
of  the  tepee.  For  some  time  she  has  been  bending  her  ener- 
gies to  improving  the  dieta«7  in  the  various  schools.  She  sees 
for  herselt  what  Food  is  served  to  the  children  by  sitting  down 
in  their  dining-room  and  having  some  of  her  meals  with  them. 
She  is  also  deeply  interested  in  having  the  Indians  taught  irri- 
gation, and  having  them  acquire  more  facilities  for  raising 
all  kinds  of  crops. 

During  her  first  year  in  ofiice  she  traveled  for  seven  months, 
t>ecoming  acquainted  with  the  various  tribes  and  the  methods 
adopted  to  civilize  them.  Last  year  she  traveled  23,378  miles, 
about  1500  being  by  wagon  and  stage  coach. 

She  is  constantly  urging  both  the  Indians  and  those  who 
teach  them  to  see  that  they  cultivate  better  gardens  and  more 
acres  of  land  each  year,  in  the  effort  to  educate  them  out  of 
their  old  methods  of  planting  wheat  in  handluls  in  little  holes 
and  to  utilize  their  ground  to  the  best  advantage.  Her  ef- 
forts are  also  directed  toward  having  them  build  better  bouses, 
and  gradually,  the  wigwam,  tepee,  and  wickiup  are  giving  place 
to  neat  one  and  two-room  houses,  where,  as  on  the  Klamath 
Reservation  in  Oregon,  each  Indian  has  a  comfortable  home 
and  a  few  head  of  cattle  and  is  fairly  prosperous.  Still,  there 
remains  much  to  be  done  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  some  of 
thestribes,  such  as  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribes,  in  Iowa, living  within 
a  night's  ride  of  Chicago,  are  in  as  bad  a  state  oi  barbarism  as 
when  Columbus  discovered  America,  while  their  far-away 
kinsmen  in  the  wilds  of  Oregon  are  in  a  fair  state  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Educating  the  Indians  in  the  care  of  their  bodies  and  the 
prevention  of  disease  is  another  branch  to  which  much  atten- 
tion is  given.  Inculcating  in  the  Indians  the  property  owner- 
ship sense  is  very  difficult,  as  they  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  held  everything  in  common. 

One  method  by  which  Miss  Reel  stimulates  the  schools  ^nd 
pupils  to  do  more  effective  work  is  thru  an  annual  exhibit.  It  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  this  summer..  1 1  was  pronounced 
the  best  exhibit  shown  at  the  National  Educational  Association 
meeting,  and  was  also  shown  in  Washington  for  some  time. 
The  articles  exhibited  were  sent  by  pupils  attending  the  tgov- 
ernment  Indian  schools  thruout  the  country.  The  drawings 
and  map  work  of  the  pupils  were  especially  fine.  The  outline 
and  color  maps  prepared  by  comparatively  young  pupils  were 
very  good,  and  many  of  the  drawings  and  paintings  snow  that 
the  sons  of  the  forest  have  the  true  artistic  instinct.  The  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  school  sent  a  fine  lot  of  work.  The  pupils  of  the  Has- 
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kell  institute,  Kansas,  which  has  a  commercial  department  and 
teaches  typewriting  and  bookkeeping,  sent  samples  of  work, 
A  number  of  Indians  are  now  employed  in  the  various  commer^ 
cial  departments  thruout  the  country.  The  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
school,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  locations  in  the 
service,  sent  a  remarkable  exhibit,  consisting  of  original  draw- 
ing, color  work,  and  some  of  the  finest  fancy  work  one  can  im- 
agine, including  delicate  white  silk  sofa  pillows,  embroidered 
in  the  natural  colors  of  flowers. 

The  Indian  children  by  this  exhibit  showed  how  well  they 
could  make  their  own  clothes,  as  well  as  how  thej  could  man- 
ufacture harness,  horseshoes,  anvils,  saws,  knives,  churns, 
rakes,  hoes,  and  other  useful  articles.  The  display  which  at- 
tracted the  greatest  attention  was  that  sent  by  trie  Indian 
school  at  Fort  Lewis,  Colorado.  In  the  collection  were  668 
pieces  of  wrought  iron  articles,  and  the  children  at  this  school 
under  the  directien  of  John  R.  Hughes,  the  school  blacksmith, 
showed  that  they  could  take  their  places  with  many  a  first- 
class  mechanic.  The  horseshoes  were  of  all  sizes  and  grades 
from  the  heavy  work  horseshoes  to  the  delicate  light-weight 
shoe  used  in  the  race  track.  A  large  iron  gate  ornamented  widi' 
brass  trimmings  was  made  by  these  boys. 

Whenever  Miss  Reel  finds  any  school  excelling  in  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  industrial  work,  she  carries  a  sample  around 
with  her  to  shew  the  other  schools  what  is  being  done  by 
their  neighbors.  A  sample  of  the  work  done  by  the  Leech  lake 
Indians  will  be  shown  to  the  various  ^tribes  in  Arizona  and 
California.  Indians  are  great  imitators,  and  when  once  shown 
how  to  manufacture  an  article,  they  seldom  forget,  their  minds  ■ 
being  open  and  free  to  receive  instruction. 

Miss  Reel  understands  her  work  thoroly,  and  is  well  fitted  to 
take  care  of  Uncle  Sam^s  wards.  She  is  popular  with  the  In- 
dians and  has  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  counsel  of  the  old 
chiefs  when  she  has  any  important  school  matters  to  talk  over 
with  them,  such  as  inducing  them  to  allow  their  children  to 
attend  school  for  a  greater  number  of  months  in  the  year,  and 
in  overcoming  the  prejudices  which  still  exist  to  a  great  extent 
against  teaching  the  boys  industrial  pursuits. 

Oneol  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  Indian  work  is  how 
to  improve  the  mothers.  The  Indian  father  goes  to  the  nearest 
town  and  trades  with  the  storekeeper  and  comes  in  contact 
with  the  white  man^s  civilization  much  more  frequently  than 
the  Indian  woman.  She  is  sh^  and  nervous,  and  much  more 
opposed,  as  a  rule,  to  allowing  her  children  to  accept  the 
white  man's  civilization  than  is  her  spouse.  The  Indian 
mother  is  certainly  a  hard  problem,  but  the  field  matron  is  con- 
stantly urged  by  the  energetic,  keen-eyed  superintendent  to 
visit  every  Indian  family,  and  by  kindness  and  sympathy  to  win 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  mother. 

Miss  Reel  firmly  believes  in  increasing  the  number  of  field 
matrons  and  women  superintendents  of  tribe  schools,  and  in 
this  effort  she  has  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs,  who  appreciates  the  fact  that 
women  are  doing  their  share  in  the  work  of  educating  and 
civilizing  the  Indian  youth  of  the  country. 

Some  Vermoot  Statistics. 

MoNTPELiER,  Vt. — State  Supt.  Mason  Stone  has  just  com- 
pleted the  school  census  of  the  state.  In  his  report  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  past  year  are  given  as  ^1,074,221.88 ;  cost 
per  pupil,  $16.28 ;  cost  per  child  of  school  age,  ^11,85;  current 
expenses,  $^$73,307. 63  ;  number  of  children  between-  five  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  attendance  65.964 ;  number  of  male 
teachers,  570;  number  of  female  teachers,  3,232 ;  number  of 
Vermont  Normal  school  graduates,  632  ;  college  graduates,  201. 

Baltimore  Notes. 

Baltimore.— Mr.  Van  Sickle  has  expressed  himself  as 
pleased  with  the  local  school  system.  He  believes  that  the 
teaching  force  is  loyal  and  efficient  and  but  few  changes  in  any 
line  of  work  are  recommended.  His  most  serious  problem  at 
present  is  how  to  furnish  accommodations  for  the  pupils  with 
the  limited  means  at  his  command.  The  school  buildings,  old 
and  new,  are  crowded  beyond  their  capacity. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  normal  school  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  institution.  Every  county  In  the  state  is  rep- 
resented. The  scholarships  from  cities  and  counties  have  all 
been  filled.    Mr.  £.  B.  Pretty  man  is  the  principal. 

NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS. 

The  application  of  a  non-resident  to  have  his  son  admitted 
to  a  certain  school  brought  out  the  fact  that  this  school  is  so 
filled  with  non-residents  that  pupils  in  the  contributing  ter- 
ritory are  excluded.  The  rule  on  the  selection  of  schools  by 
parents  is  so  worded  as  to  be  difficult  of  construction.  The 
board  had  decided  that  the  rule  is  intended  to  eive  parents  a 
choice  in  entering  their  children  in  the  schools  which  is  limited 
wO  thed'Stricts  of  their  residence  or  adjacent  districts,  provided 
the  schools  are  not  already  filled  by  pupils  residing  in  their  im- 
mediate territory.  Supt.  Van  Sickle  announced  that  district 
lines  were  not  laid  down  causing  confusion  in  many  instances. 
It  was  voted  to  authorize  superintendents  to  prepare  the  dis- 
trict lines  and  then  to  adjust  the  attendance  at  the  various 
schools  according  to  the  territorial  limits  thus  set  forth. 
woman's  college. 

The  Woman's  college  begins  work  on  September  24  with  the 


largest  number  of  students  ever  enrolled.  The  freshmen  class 
contains  over  a  hundred  members.  The  college  homes  have 
been  put  into  thoro  repair.  Each  of  *he  three  buildings  ac- 
accommodates  sixty-five  students,  and  the  applications  for 
rooms  have  already  reached  the  limit.  The  college  library  has 
had  a  room  added  to  it  with  shelving  for  about  three  thousand 
volumes.  It  will  be  used  especiaDy  for  sets  and  back  numbers 
of  periodicals. 


In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

New  York  Bducational  Council. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  New  York 
Educational  Council  will  be  held  in  law  room,  No.  i,  New  York 
university,  Washington  Square,  New  York,  Saturday.  Septem- 
ber 22,  at  10:30  A.  M.  The  discussion  of  the  topic  "  Helps  and 
Hindrances  in  Educational  Journals,'' will  be  opened  by  Editor 
Ossian  H.  Lang,  of  The  School  Journal,  and  Prin.  J.  D. 
Dillingham,  of  Corona.  As  this  is  the  annual  meeting,  an 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  held.  This  is  a 
very  important  meeting,  and  a  large  attendance  is  expected. 
All  teachers  and  friends  of  the  schools  who  are  interested  are 
invited  to  be  present.  Edward  H.  Dutcher,  Secretary.  John 
F.  Quigley,  Pres. 

Namber  of  Half-Day  Clattet  Reduced. 

The  number  of  half-day  classes  in  Manhattan  has  been  re- 
duced from  318  to  240.  More  than  100  substitutes  have  been 
assigned  to  teach  these  classes.  This  gives  the  regular  teach- 
ers but  one  class  a  day,  and  also  adds  another  hour  to  the  af- 
ternoon instruction.  The  substitutes  hold  a  No.  i  license  and 
will  probably  be  appointed  to  regular  positions  at  the  next 
meeting  of  tne  school  board.  The  women's  eligible  list  will 
then  be  exhausted  practically,  and  a  list  of  regular  substitutes 
eligible  only  for  irregular  service  will  be  made  up. 

Elementary  Service  Not  Connted  in  High  Schools. 

Many  teachers  have  been  of  the  opinion|that,  while  the  Davis 
law  rulings  made  no  allowance  for  service  rendered  by  high 
school  teachers  in  the  New  York  elementary  schools,  teachers 
in  these  schools,  who  had  served  in  elementary  schools  outside 
the  city  prior  to  their  appointment  here,  had  been  credited 
with  some  years  of  experience  on  this  score,  and  had  obtained 
higher  salaries  in  consequence.  There  is  no  foundation  for 
this  belief.  City  Supt.  Maxwell,  on  being  asked  about  the 
matter,  said  that  positively  no  elementary  experience  of  anv 
sort  was  credited  as  eauivalent  to  any  number  of  years  of  high 
school  teaching.  He  denied  that  any  high  school  teacher  had 
received  allowance  on  account  of  previous  service  in  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Pupils  Connted  More  than  Once. 

Borough  Supt.  Jasper  found  that  many  of  the  children  re- 
ported as  refused  admission  to  schools  had  been  counted  two 
or  three  times  each.  A  child  who  was  not  admitted  at  one 
school  went  to  a  second,  and  in  many  cases  a  third*  and  in 
both  cases  was  counted  as  "one  refused.''  By  transferring 
pupils,  Mr.  Jasper  hopes  that  in  a  short  time  all  will  be  pro- 
vided for. 

Teaching  in  Turkey. 

Mfss  Meda  Hess,  who  has  recently  returned  to  this  country 
from  Turkey,  gives  interesting  accounts  of  her  school  duties 
there.  Miss  Hess  spent  seven  years  as  teacher  in  the  Central 
Turkey  girls'  college  in  Marash.  She  gave  instruction  in 
everything  from  cooking  to  sciences.  There  were  six  gradu- 
ates from  the  college  this  year,  all  of  whom  were  to  be 
teachers.  One  was  a  ^oung  widow  who  married  at  thirteen  and 
whose  husband  was  killed  in  the  massacre  ^ve  years  ago. 

Miss  Hess,  in  addition  to  her  school  duties,  establisned  and 
conducted  a  relief  industry  among  the  widows  of  Marash, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  (o  earn  a  livelihood.  The  work 
done  by  them  consists  of  a  peculiar  silk  embroidery  on  cot- 
ton hangings.  A  philanthropic  society  in  Europe  holds  itself 
responsible  for  the  sale  of  the  articles. 

Opening  of  the  Eyening  Schools. 

The  evening  high  schools  in  Manhattan  will  open  September 
24.  Pupils  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  a^e  and  not  over 
eighteen  to  be  eligible  to  junior  classes.  In  senior  departments 
the  entrance  age  is  sixteen,  altho  applicants  under  the  pre- 
scribed age,  with  a  certificate  showing  completion  of  grammar 
school  studies,  will  be  admitted. 

Parochial  School-House  in  Flatbuth  Dedicated. 

The  parochial  school  connected  with  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  in  the  Flatbush  section  of  Brooklyn,  was  dedicated  re- 
cently. The  building,  which  is  on  Church  avenue  extending 
thru  to  Erasmus  street,  is  147  feet  in  depth  with  a  frontage  of 
73  feet.  It  has  fourteen  class  rooms  and  an  auditorium  with 
seating  capacity  for  eight  hundred. 

Brooklyn  Schools  Crowded. 

When  the  schools  opened  in  Brooklyn  it  was  found  that 
about  17,000  children  were  without  accommodation.  Only  one 
of  the  new  school  buildings  was  in  readiness  to  meet  the  in* 
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crease  in  enrollment  since  the  clos^  of  the  last  term.  This  con- 
dition of  afiEairs  caused  the  school  officials  much  anxiety. 
Supt  Ward,  after  conferring  with  his  associates,  decided  to 
adopt  the  plan  instituted  laitt  year  of  organizing  halt-day  and 
part  time  sesbions.  This  scheme  will  enable  all  of  the  children 
to  get  some  instruction  a  part  of  each  day. 

It  is  expected  that  the  situation  will  be  entirely  relieved  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the. February  term  when  six  jiew  school- 
houses  will  be  ready.  Thejdeaof  u^ing  portable  school-houses 
is  being  considered  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  one  of  these 
structures  will  be  in  use  as  an  experiment  within  a  month. 

Contest  in  Qaeent. 

Thd  question  of  consolidating  the  high  school  departments 
in  Qneens  is  provoking  much  discussion  in  that  borough.  The 
school  officials  tavor  it,  but  many  residents  object  The  charter 
is  contradictory :  in  one  place  authority  is  given  the  school 
board  to  consolidate  or  to  discontinue  any  school,  and  in 
another  place  it  is  required  that  existing  high  schools  be  con- 
tinued. 

Newt  from  Columbia  University. 

The  second  story  of  University  ball  is  in  process  ot  erection* 
This,  when  completed,  will  furnish  a  dining-room,  a  large  lec- 
ture-room, and  offices  for  the  administrative  branches  of  the 
university  system. 

A  new  concrete  floor  has  been  laid  in  the  main  reading  room 
of  the  library.  This  supplants  the  old  oak  floor  which  had  be- 
come so  warped  from  the  dampness  beneath  that  the  students 
familiarly  spoke  of  it  as  the  *'  mountain  chart."  It  is  proposed 
to  cover  the  Cement  with  velvet  of  linoleum  strips  to  deaden 
sound,  after  the  fashion  of  those  in  use  at  the  Congressienal  li- 
brary at  Washington. 

The  office  of  tde  registrar  will  be  in  a  part  of  what  was  for- 
merly the  office  occupied  by  the  bursar.  Two  rooms  have  been 
made  of  that  apartment,  thus  creating  a  place  for  the  new  offi- 
cial. 


Interesting  Notes  From  Everywhere. 

Washington,  D.  C— The  second  son  of  the  Emperor  of 
Korea,  Prince  Wi-Hwa,  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  suite, 
has  come  to  this  city  for  study.  He  is  twenty-five  years  old 
.and  a  graduate  of  the  Japanese  military  school.  He  will  study 
economics,  commercial  methods,  and  the  fundamentals  of 
American  civilization. 

Salem,  Mass.— Last  spring  the  school  department  of  this 
city  voted  to  abolish  the  kindergartens  for  financial  reasons. 
The  public  demand  for  these  schools  has  been  so  great  that  the 
city  has  decided  to  pay  for  the  heat,  light,  and  janitor  service 
of  three  of  the  old  rooms.  The  teachers  of  last  year  have  re- 
sumed their  services  and  it  is  thought  that  their  salaries  will  be 
met  fully  by  private  subscriptions.      ^ 

South  Hadlby,  Mass.— Several  new  electives  are  offered 
in  the  curriculum  of  Mt.  Holyoke  college  that  promise  to  be- 
come popular.  One  is  a  beginner's  course  in  Greek,  which  is  a 
novel  teature  in  college  work.  There  is  also  a  new  course  in 
Spanish  and  one  in  comparative  philology. 

Norfolk,  Va.— The  school  board  of  this  city  has  adopted 
Mrs.  Mary  Curtis  Lee's  lystory  of  the  United  States  as  the 
standard  text-book. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.-^A  certificate  of  incorporation  was  is- 
sued recently  to  the  Central  normalcoUege,  of  Danville,  I nd. 
The  capital  is  fixed  at  $15,000,  divided  into  shares  of  fifty  dol- 
lars each. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.— The  Sanford  preparatory  school  has 
been  incorporated  by  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  1125,000. 
The  directors  are  Messrs.  L.  R.  Sanford,  C.  S.  Hood,  and  H. 
DeB.  Knight,  all  of  Seneca  Falls. 

Salf.m,  Mass.— The  total  attendance  at  the  state  normal 
school  is  250.    This  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Lancaster,  Pa. — A  peculiar  accident  occ  rred  recently  at 
the  Eden  public  school  near  this  city.  A  visitor  was  listening 
to  a  recitation  when  one  of  the  pupils,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  in 
her  embarrassment,  began  twisting  her  right  foot  about.  The 
weight  put  upon  it  white  it  was  turned  sideways  caused  the  leg 
to  become  dislocated.  The  visitor,  who  chanced  to  be  a  physi- 
cian, with  the  teacher^s  aid  chloroformed  the  pupil  in  an  ante- 
room, and  the  dislocation  was  re-adjusttcl. 

Washington,  Pa.— There  is  considerable  agitation  here 
because  of  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  }.  W.  McKay  from  the  presi- 
dent of  Waynesburg  college  by  the  Pennsylvania  Synod  oi 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church.  The  synod  disapproved 
of  President  McKay  l^ecause  he  promoted  athletic  sports  and 
allowed  dancing  among  the  college  students.  Accordingly 
they  elected  Dr.  Turner,  president  of  Lincoln  college,  in  Illin- 
ois, to  the  vacancy.  The  trustees  of  Waynesburg  refused  to 
ratify  the  selection  of  Dr.  Turner,  whereupon  the  synod  elected 
new  trustees.  The  citizens  of  the  Waynesburg  support  Dr. 
McKay,  who  has  worked  hard  in  the  interests  of  tne  college 
and  is  very  popular  with  the  students. 


Omaha,  N  eb.— A  commercial  department  has  been  organized 
in  connection  with  the  high  .school  of  this  city.  Students  are 
required  to  take  either  German  or  Spanish  thruout  the  course, 
which  covers  four  years. 

Ware,  Mass.— A  street  railway  company  in  this  town  has 
granted  what  is  probably  the  lowest  fare  ever  allowed  to  school 
children.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  town  children  may  ride 
for  two  and  a  haJf  cents. 

Charlbstown,  W.  Va.— a  boarding  and  day  school  for 
young  ladies  will  be  opened  here  in  what  was  formerly  the  Hotel 
Powhatan.  The  principal  is  Professor  Hatton,  a  ^forth  Caro- 
lina man. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— A  valuable  gift,  consisting  of  coal  fos* 
sils,  leaves,  ferns,  and  the  like  has  oeen  presented  to  tlfe  mu- 
seum at  the  public  library  of  this  city  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts,  of 
Clinton,  Mo.  The  fossils  were  feund  in  the  coal  mines  near  Dr. 
Britts,  home.  As  they  are  peculiar  to  the  region,  the  Smithso- 
nian institute  sent  a  representative  there,  not  long  ago,  to  in- 
vestigate the  district  A  record  of  the  results  has  been  issued 
in  a  book  entitled  **  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Mono- 
graph ^7,  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  Mis- 
souri, "l>y  David  White. 

Columbia,  Mo.— Several  new  departments  have  been  intro- 
troduced  this  year  into  the  curriculum  of  the  Missouri  State 
university.  The*>e  include  sociology,  household  economics, 
experimental  psychology,  and  child  study. 

Louisville,  Ky.— The  new  Gavin  H.  Cochran  school  was 
opened  to  the  public  some  days  ago  and  gives  universal  satis- 
faction. All  modern  improvements  that  insure  coroiort  and 
health  to  teachers  and  pupils  have  been  employed  in  the 
structure. 


Recent  Death. 

Chestertown,  Md.— Professor  Olin  A.  Wilson,  teacher  of 
manual  training  in  Chestertown  public  school,  was  drowned  in 
Chester  river  while  bathing  witr  a  party  of  friends.  He  en- 
deavored to  swim  and  was  carried  out  into  the  channel  where 
he  quickly  went  down.  Mr.  Wilson  was  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Baltimore  polytech- 
nic institute  in  the  class  of  '96,  of  which  he  was  the  president. 
He  later  studied  drawing  at  the  Maryland  institute.  For  the 
last  two  years  he  had  been  instructor  of  drawing  and  wood 
work  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Chestertown  high 
school. 


Lifting  the  Boys. 

Some  time  since  a  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Tared  Barhite,  in  which 
he  was  highly  complimented  and  credited  with  having,  by  his 
teaching  and  personal  influence,  elevated  the  life  and  character 
of  a  once  wayward  boy.  Mr.  Bar  bite's  reply  to  the  parents  was 
made  in  the  form  of  a  poem,  a  part  of  which  is  reprinted  here. 


For   vears   it   has    been    my 
pleasure 
To  share  in  the  sports  of  the 
boys, 
Indulge  a  strong  impulse  to  aid 
them 
And  join  in  their  tumult  and 
noise ; 
Thus  servinp;  a  double  purpose 
Of    keeping    myself     ever 


young, 
lif  * 


And   lifting  the  lives  of  the 
children 
Who  ever  around  me  throng. 

Who  feels  not  a  joy  in   the 
presence 
Of  boyhood,  bubbling  o'er. 
With  tricks  and  frolics   and 
antics. 
Of  which  boys  never   lack 
store ; 
Can  lift  not  a  boy  in  his  vision 
Of  that  which  is  noble  and 
true, 
Nor  lead  him  to  high  aspira- 
tions. 
To  manhood's  exalted  view  ? 

To  lift  a  boy  toward  honor. 

One  must   bend    to  boyish 

ways. 

Feel  joy  at  his  childish  prattle. 

Take  pride  in  the  games  he 

plays. 
Not  stoop  and  remain  recum- 
bent 
In  a  boyish  atmosphere. 
But  to  raise  h^m  by  the  presence 
Of  a  soul  true  and  sincere. 

There  are  stars  in  the  crowns 
of  glory 


Of  those  who  have  molded 
boys. 
By  being  like  them  in  sphit 

And  entering  into  their  joys, 
And  lifting  them  by  a  power, 

Acquired  thru  sympathy. 
Till  strong  were  they  and  stal- 
wart 
In  manhood  and  honesty. 

No  crown  of  earthly  monarch 
grand 
Enthroned  thru  force  of  arms, 
Sparkles  with  such  luster  pure, 
O  r    vields    such    potent 
cnarms ; 
As  the  radiant  face  of  child- 
hood, 
So  expressive  of  its  joy. 
In  the  presence  of  a  tutor. 
Who  sometimes  can  be  a  boy. 

There's  power  in  such   sym- 
pathy 

No  language  can  express. 
It  draws  the  soul  unconsciously 

By  cords  of  tenderness ; 
It  mellows  up  the  sterile  soul. 

Plants  intellectual  seeds, 
That  fructify  in  later  years, 

In  noble.  Godlike  deeds. 

If  to  me  in  the  great  hereafter 
A  crown  shall  e'er  be  given, 
T'will    be   for    faith    m    the 
Master, 
And  because  I  have    ever 
striven. 
To  lead  toward  God  and  honor, 
Toward     purest,     sweetest 
joys. 
The  jewels  to  me  entrusted,— 
Ten  thousand  girls  and  boys. 
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jModem  Language  ^exte* 


Third  German  Reader,  for  the  New  York  pablic  schools,  by 
Dr.  Oscar  Weineck.  The  plan  of  Dr.  Weineck's  reader  is  to  present 
biography,  history,  and  literature  which  is  not  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  child,  yet  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  trivial. 
In  the  introduction  the  author  gives  a  brief  historical  account 
of  the  EInglish  and  German  languages,  emphasizing  their  com- 
mon origin.  Grimm's  law  of  sound  mutation  is  given  in  order 
to  give  teacher  and  pupil  a  better  grasp  of  the  English  and 
German  sound  correspondents  to  which  attention  is  called  thru- 
out  the  book.  The  vocabulary  appears  on  the  margin  of  the 
text.  The  book  may  also  be  used  profitably  for  sight  reading 
by  classes  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  (F.  W.  Christem, 
429  Fifth  Ave.  New  York.) 

MateriaU  far  German  Conversation,  by  J.  B.  Vos,  associate 
professor  of  German,  Johns  Hopkins  university.  The  author 
presents  ninety-four  pages  of  well-selected  German  stories 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  conversational  work.  A  full  set 
of  German  questions  accompany  each  story.  These  greatly  as- 
sist the  teacher  in  carrying  on  the  recitation  entirely  in  Ger- 
man. The  notes  are  brief,  but  adequate.  The  vocabulary 
shows  careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The 
book  is  indeed  one  of  the  best  aids  toward  living  German  in 
the  class-room  now  before  the  public.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York.) 

Dix  Contes  Modemes,  Des  MeiUeurs  Auteurs  du  Jour,  edited 
by  H.  A.  Potter,  master  of  modem  languages,  Commercial 
High  school,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  editor  has  been  very  happy 
in  his  choice  in  all  of  the  stories  contained  in  this  little  volume 
of  seventy-two  pages.  The  notes  are  confined  to  eight  pages, 
and  are  limited  to  idiomatic  translations.  English  paraphrases 
for  retranslation  into  French  appear  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS  ABE  FBOM  THE  PBBSS  OP  D.  C.  HEATH  & 

Co.,  Boston. 

Nein:  von  RoderUh  Benedix,  edited  by  Arnold  Wemer- 
Spanhoof  d,  director  of  German  instruction  in  the  high  schools 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Prof.  Spanhoofd  suggests,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  little  edition,  that  the  teachers  have  the  pupils 
familiarize  themselves  with  many  of  the  passages  well  enough 
to  enable  them  to  repeat  them  without  reference  to  the  text. 
He  justly  claims  that  this  drama  is  particularly  suited  for  this 
purpose  since  the  German  is  of  a  high  order.  Notes  and  a  vo- 
cabulary are  appended. 

Ertit  niekt  eifermeektig  von  Alexander  Elz,  edited  by  Benja- 
min W.  Wells.,  Ph.  D.  llie  text  under  discussion  is  one  recom- 
mended by  the*  Committee  of  Twelve  for  early  reading.  The 
editor.  Prof.  Wells,  needs  no  introduction  to  teachers  of  German 
in  America.  A  vocabulary  and  a  very  helpful  list  of  irregular 
verbs  are  appended. 

Ein  Kamjffum  Rom  von  Felix  Dahn  abridged  and  edited  by 
Carla  Wenckebach,  professor  of  German  language  and  litera- 
ture, Wellesley  college.  (With  portrait  and  maps.)  Dahn's 
voluminous  novel  has  l^n  condensed  into  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  pages  of  text,  the  episodes  selected  being  connected  by 
the  editor  so  as  to  make  it  appear  as  a  continuous  narrative.  In 
view  of  the  controversy,  which  at  present  exists  in  regard  to 
abridged  texts,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  designate  definitely 
the  place  and  importance  of  every  omission  in  the  notes.  The 
notes  give  translations  of  the  more  difficult  phrases.  A  short 
biographical  note  of  the  author,  and  a  list .  of  persons  and 
places  mentioned  are  appended. 

D<u  Wirthshauszu  Oransae,  edited  by  E.  S.  Joynes,  professor 
of  modem  languages.  South  Carolina  college.  This  edition 
by  Prof.  Joynes  is  one  of  the  pleasant  signs  of  a  revival  of  in- 
terest in  Zschokke.  Zschokke's  simple,  mgged  style  makes  his 
stories  well-suited  to  the  class-room,  and  the  notes  of  the  editor, 
while  brief,  are  exhaustive.  The  vocabulary  is  carefully  pre- 
pared, but  unfortunately  the  accent  is  not  marked.  A  misprint 
has  crept  in  on  the  first  page  of  the  book.  Aaran  instead  of 
Aarau. 

Romeo  und  Julia  avf  dem  Dorfe,  edited  by  W.  A.  Adams,  Ph.D., 
assistant  professor  of  German  in  Dartmouth  college.  No 
better  reading  material  can  be  placed  before  our  students  of 
German  than  the  stories  of  Gottfried  Keller  whose  fame  has 
steadily  grown  wherever  good  German  literature  is  valued.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  editor  has  allowed  brevity  to  interfere 
with  clearness  in  his  notes.    It  is  also  evident  that  the  notes 


are  not  as  accurate  as  they  might  be.  Unfortunately  the 
author  refers  only  to  the  grammars  of  Joynes,  Melsser,  and 
Whitney  in  his  notes. 

THE  American  Book  Ck)MPANY  pubushes  the  following 

TEXTS. 

Der  AssieUnt,  Aut  der  Tanzetube,  Ein  Sehioabendrei^,  von 
Frida  Schauz.  Edited  by  A.  Beinhom,  of  the  Lineoln  school. 
Providence,  R.  I.  The  editor  wishes  to  supply  easy  and  inter- 
esting reading  matter  of  a  kind  not  objectionable  for  young 
readers.  All  this  can  justly  be  claimed  for  the  book  under 
discussion.  The  editing  has  been  done  well.  Ail  difficulties 
are  dealt  with  in  the  vocabulaij.  In<  doubtful  cases  a  foot 
note  refers  to  the  word  under  which  the  desired  explanation  can 
be  found.  The  editor  also  gives  exercises  for  translation  into 
German,  a  plan  which  might  be  followed  more  generally  by  our 
editors  of  modem  language  texts.  (American  Book  Co.,  New 
York.) 

Der  Meister^von  Palmyra,  edited  by  Theodore  Henckels 
Morton,  professor  of  modem  languages  in  Middleburg  college. 
(With  portrait  of  author.)  Prof.  Henckels,  who  betrays  in  nis 
introduction  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Wilbrandt, 
has  edited  the  poet's  masterpiece  for  school  use.  The  notes, 
altho  confined  to  sixteen  pages,  will  be  found  unusually  helpful 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil.    (American  Book  Co.,  New  York.) 

Joumaligtie  German,  selections  from  current  German  peri- 
odicals. Edited  by^  August  Prehn,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  grammar 
school,  N.  Y.  Teachers  who  have  tried  to  interest  pupils  in 
living  German  will  welcome  this  collection  because  it  offers  in 
convenient  form  what  otherwise  would  have  to  be  gathered 
with  considerable  trouble.  The  book  reflects  the  modem  Ger- 
man newspaper  quite  faithfully.  If  it  is  added  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  not  particularly  elevating,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  that  is  tme  of  the  daily  press  everywhere.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  book  accomplishes  its  purpose.  A  com- 
plete vocabulary  is  appended.    (American  Book  do.,  New  York.) 


A  New  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

A  series,  consisting  of  a  primary  and  an  advanced  book  has 
been  issued,  whose  authors  are  John  M.  Colaw,  associate  editor 
of  the  American  Mathematical  Monthly,  and  J.  K.  EUwood,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Colfax  public  school,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  These  books  are 
planned  on  modem  and  progressive  ideas,  but  are  conservative 
in  character.  The  new  departures  are  all  in  harmony  with  the 
beet  mathematical  thought. 

The  Primary  Book  is  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  mere 
abridgment  of  the  advanced ;  it  is  a  preparation  and  founda- 
tion for  the  more  formal  and  vigorous  treatment  of  the  next 
book.  No  figures  are  used  for  thirty  pages ;  indefinite  compar- 
ison, form,  counting,  using  various  units,  definite  comparison, 
measuring,  etc.,  are  taken  up.  The  spiral  plan  is  followed  thm 
about  three  quarters  of  the  book.  The  lancruage  is  simple,  the 
work  suggestive,  and  the  abundant  illustrations  serve  to  aid 
the  lessons  and  not  merely  to  ornament  them. 

There  is  no  motion  lost  in  passing  from  the  primary  to 
the  Advanced  Book.  Altho  based  on  a  different  framework  the 
inductive  method  is  continued.  The  pupil  is  not  told  anything 
that  he  may  be  led  to  discover  for  himself.  Ideas  and  principles 
are  brought  out  by  questions  and  suggestions  in  advance  of 
their  formal  statement.  The  oral  exercises  provide  ample  ma- 
terial for  mental  discipline.  The  error  of  putting  the  strain  on 
the  memory  instead  of  on  the  reasoning  faculty  has  been  elim- 
inated. 

The  problems  have  the  virtue  of  every  day  utility  and  the 
facts  and  figures  are  from  authoritative  sources,  thereby  fur* 
nishing  information  of  practical  value.  The  arrangement  of 
subjects  will  doubtless  be  pleasing  to  many :  common  fractions 
are  treated  after  decimal  fractions  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  former,  and  United  States  money  precedes  that  of 
decimal  fractions,  serving  as  an  easy  introduction  to  that  sub- 
ject. 

Fundamental  algebraic  processes  are  brought  into  the  book 
at  the  end.  A  feature  of  their  treatment  is  the  use  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  prefix  sign  to  show  whether  the  value  of  the  alge- 
braic quantity  is  positive  or  negative,  and  another  to  show  the 
"operation  to  be  performed  when  connected  with  other  algebraic 
expressions. 

The  book  is  in  accord  with  the  report  of  the  **  Committee  of 
Fifteen,^  tho  some  subjects  which  the  committee  decided 
should  be  omitted  from  arithmetic  are  placed  in  the  appendix 
where  they  are  as  carefully  treated  as  if  they  were  an  integral 
part  of  the  book.  (B.  F.  Johnson  Pub.  Co.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Price,  I^mary,  $.36  ;  Advanced,  $.60.) 
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SUBSCRIPTICm  RATES. 

Two  DoujkBs  a  year  tn  advance.  One  dollar  for  six 
months.  Shigle  copies,  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
bers, ten  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  postage  iNdd. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Wm  be  flimlshed  on  appUcation.  The  value  of  Tm 
School  lopaiiAi.  as  an  advertising  medium  Is  unques- 
tioned. The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
now  hi  hs  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Qrculating  a* 
It  does  emong  the  principals,  superintendents,  scliool 
boards,  and  leodhig  teachers,  there  Is  no  way  to  reach 
this  psrt  of  tfaeeducstional  ffeld  so  essUy  and  cheaply  as 


thru  ite  columns 


Literary  Notes* 

The  September  number  of  Harper's 
Mafasiiu  cootains  an  article  on  the  £x- 
posit  on  by  Edward  iQsley.  One  instruct- 
ive paper  is  "  Submarine  Torpedo-Boats/' 
by  Wdliam  W.  Kimball.  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins,  Pad  Leicester  Ford,  Virginia  Frazer 
Boyle,  and  otbeis  have  contributed  stories. 
Julian  Ralph  writes  on  **  The  Teuton  Tux 
of  War."  One  of  Henry  Van  Dyke's 
dainty  poems  is  found.  There  are  install- 
ments of  the  three  serials  now  running. 


DOES  THE  WORK. 

No  Sargical  Operation,  No  Pain,  Trifling 
Expense— A  Simple,  Harmless  Rem- 
edy, bat  it  Does  the  Work. 

There  are  some  people  who  have  piles  as 
frequently  and  reguUrly  as  other  people 
have  colds. 

Any  little  bowel  trouble  will  bring  them 
on, any  extra  exertion,  as  m  lifting,  will  pro- 
duce them,  aad  in  fact  will  often  appear 
without  any  apparent  provocation.  Piles, 
however,  are  much  more  serious  than  a  cold, 
as  the  tendency  is  always  to  grow  worse 
until  the  trouble  becomes  deep  seated  and 
caronic,  or  develops  into  some  fatal  rectal 
disease. 

While  there  are  many  pile  remedies  which 
give  relief,  yet  there  is  one  which  not  only 
gives  instant  relief  bat  at  the  same  time 
makes  tkPermanentzvix^y  and  that  is  the  well- 
known  Pyramid  Pile  Cure. 

This  remedy  is  composed  of  simple,  harm- 
less vegetable  ingredients,  but  combined  so 
effectively  and  act  so  promptly  and  tboroly 
that  It  cures  every  torm  of  piles  whether 
itching,  blind,  bleeaing  or  protruding. 

In  long  standing  cases  the  Pyramid  Pile 
Cure  bas  proven  to  be  the  only  certain  cure 
except  a  surgical  operation,  and  its  advan- 
tages over  an- operation  are  many,  as  itts 
painless,  causes  no  delay  or  interference 
with  daily  occupation,  ana  last  but  not  least, 
it  is  cheaper  than  any  surgical  operation 
could  possibly  be. 

The  cases  that  the  Psrramid  Pile  Cure  will 
not  reach  are  so  few  that  physicians  are  do- 
ing away  with  operations  for  piles  and  de- 
pending upon  this  cheap  but  effective  rem- 
edy to  accomplish  a  complete  cure,  and  it 
never  disappoints  except  m  cases  beyond 
the  reach  of  medical  skill. 

The  Pyramid  Pile  Cur*-  is  prepared  by  the 
Pyramid  Drug  Co  .  of  Marshall.  Mich.,  and 
for  sale  by  druggists  everywhere  at  50  cents 
per  package.  Each  package  contains  a 
treatise  on  cause  and  cure  of  piles,  together 
with  testimonials  from  every  section  of  this 
country. 


In  a  new  and  thoroly  revised  edition  of 
7h€  Story  ofth€  Heavens^  Messrs.  Cassell 
&  Company,  L>mited,  New  York,  present 
a  work  wh.ch  has  been  and  is  the  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  The  author,  Sir  Robert  Stawall 
Ball,  LL  D.,  D.  dc,  is  professor  of  astron- 
omy in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
occupies  at  present  the  position  of  astron- 
omer royal  oi  Ireland.  The  book  contains 
twenty-four  colored  plates,  with  numerous 
text  iflustrations,  600  pages,  and  Is  a  faith- 
ful record  of  the  recent  discoveries  and 
achievements  in  the  world  of  abtronomy. 

The  latest  work  of  the  author  of  "  When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower"  has  been 
secured  by.  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  As 
would  be  expected,  it  has  to  do  with  ad- 
venture— the  experiences  oi  some  frontier 
Children.  There  is  a  childish  romance 
woven  into  the  stories,  and  they  will  nave 
a  keen  interest  for- boys  as  well  as  for  their 
elders.  Under  the  heading  of  *'  Blue  River 
Bear  Stories,"  Mr.  Major's  serial  will 
begin  in  the  OzXxihti  Journal, 

The  current  number  of  Th€  Delineator 
touches  upon  the  infinite  pathos  of  the  lile 
ot  Charles  Lamb.  Clara  £.  Laughltn  of 
The  Interior  who  is  making  iame  for 
herself  by  this  series.  **  The  Stories  of 
Authors'  Love"  brings  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  his  dream  children. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company 
announce  for  publication  about  October 
1st  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  Balzac's 
''  Human    Comedy,"    printed  from   new 

Clates,  finely  illustrated,  with  introductions 
y  Professor  W.  P.  Trent,  of  Columbia 
university. 

September  is  the  most  popular  month 
forcan^ping  excursions,  because  it  com- 
bines the  last  month  of  trout  fishing  with 
the  first  month  of  deer  hunting  in  most  of 
the  great  preserves.  It  Is  therefore  appro- 
priate that  the  September  number  of 
Scribner's  should  have  an  outdoor  flavor 
to  many  of  its  articles,  and  that  the  illus- 
trations should  suggest  sport  and  adven- 
ture in  many  out-oi-the-way  places. 

The  subjects  which  hold  the  largest  place 
in  the  minds  of  American  readers  at  the 
present  moment  are  fully  discussed  in  the 
September  number  of  Xht  North  American 
Review.  The  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar, 
dean  of  Canterbury,  contributes  a 
thoughtful  article  on  "  Imperialism  and 
Christianity."  Melville  £.  I ngalls,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rauway, 
considers  *'  The  Duty  of  the  Gold  Demo- 
crat "  in  the  present  election.  In  a  pow- 
erful paper,  Charles  Johnston  describes 
and  contrasts  '*  Nihilism  and  Anarchy," 
and  the  causes  from  which  each,  respect- 
ively, has  sprung.  Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald 
discusses  the  social  and  ethical  siemfi- 
canceot  the  "Assassination  Mania,"  ad- 
vocating the  substitution  of  life-imprison- 
ment lor  death  as  a  punishment  which 
would  effectively  discourage  the  trade  of  the 
"  king-killer."  The  Rt.  Rev.  J.  A.  McFaul. 
Bishop  of  Trenton,  in  an  article  entitled 
*'  Catholics  and  American  Citizenship," 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  fed- 
eration of  Catholic  societies.  Marrion 
Wilcox,  editor  of  "Harper's  History  of 
the  War  in  the  Philippines,"  writes  of  "  The 
Vain  Hope  of  the  Filipinos,"  and  the  in- 
adequate grounds  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  Beginninps  of  English  Literature^ 
by  Charlton  M. Lewis,  Emily  Sanford  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  in  Yale  univer- 
sity, is  a  book  designed  for  colleges  and 
advanced  secondary  schools.  It  gives  a 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  literature  prior 
to  the  Elizabethan  period.  Onlv  impor- 
tant worlcs  are  considered,  but  these  are 
treated  with  sufficient  luUness  of  detail  to 
impress  the  student's  imagination,  illus- 
trative extracts  are  given  in  translation 
from  the  oldest  writers,  and  with  copious 
footnotes  in  cases  where  it  seems  worth 


while  to  present  the  original  text  The  aim 
is  to  give  the  reader  a  vivid  realization  of 
the  spirit  of  mediaeval  literature.  The  pub- 
lishers of  the  book  are  Ginn  &  Company. 

G.  W.  T.  Omond,  a  fellow-student  and  « 
friend  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  at  Edin- 
burgh' university,  in  a  very  attractive  and 
readable  paper  describes  the  painstaking 
care  with  whioh  Stevenson  practiced  his 
literary  art  Herbert  A.  Giles,  professor 
of  Chinese  in  Cambridge  university,  treats 
of  *' Confucianism  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," this  being  the  first  ot  the  prombed 
series  of  articles  on  the  "  Great  Religions 
of  the  World."  Four  articles  are  devoted 
to  the  "  Outbreak  in  China." 

Plane  Trigonometry^  by  W.  P.  Durfee, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Hobart  col- 
lege, is  a  book  that  will  commend  itself  to 
teachers  who  desire  a  short  and  accurate 
course  in  this  subject  It  begins  with  a 
Carefully  written  chapter  on  Computation 
and  this  side  of  the  subject  receives  con- 
stant attention  thruout  the  book,  the  for- 
mal part  of  the  book  i»  modern ;  the  dem- 
onstrations are  brief  and  accurate  and  they 
are  illustrated  by  numerous  exercises ;  the 
addition  theorem  is  caieiuliy  established 
and  the  idea  ot  the  funcUon  is  kept  con- 
stantly before  the  mind  of  the  student 
The  book  will  commend  itself  to  teachers 
who  desire  a  short  couise  which  is  at  the 
same  time  accurate.  Ginn  &  Company  are 
the  publishers. 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Wenzell  has  not  favored 
the  public  with  a  collection  ot  hi^  drawings 
since  the  publication  in  1896  of  In  Vanity 
Fair,  which  was  so  favorably  received. 
This  fall,  however,  R.  H.  Russell,  the  pub- 
lisher of  artistic  books,  will  brine  out  an- 
other volume  of  reproductions  ot  Mr.  Wen- 
zell*s  work,  under  the  tide  of  The  Passing 
Show^  which  will  also  deal  with  the  social 
side  of  life.  A  departure  from  the  pr^ 
vious  book  will  also  be  made  in  sice  and 
shape. 


IHBFEAROFHOMBD6 


Prerents  Many  People  from  Tryiag  a 
Good  Medicine. 

stomach  troubles  are  so  common  and  in 
most  cases  so  obstinate  to  oure  that  people 
are  apt  to  look  with  suspicion  on  any  rem- 
edy claiming  to  be  a  radical,  permanent 
cure  for  dyspepsia  and  indigestion.  Many 
such  ptide  themselves  on  their  acutenessin 
never  being  humbugged,  especially  in  med- 
icines. 

This  fear  of  being  humbugged  can  be  car- 
ried teo  Car,  s6  far,  in  faot,  that  many  people 
suffer  for  years  with  weak  digestion  ratner 
than  risk  a  little  time  and  money  in  faith- 
fully testing  the  claims  made  of  a  prepara- 
tion so  reliable  and  uuiversally  used  as  Stu- 
art's Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Now  Stuart*s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  vastly 
different  in  one  important  respect  from  or- 
dinary proprietary  medicines  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  not  a  secret  patent  medicine, 
no  secret  is  made  of  their  ingredients,  but 
analysis  shows  them  to  contain  the  natural 
digt  stive  ferments,  pure  aseptic  pepsin,  the 
digestive  acids.  Golden  Seal,  bismuth,  hy- 
drastis  and  nux^  They  are  not  cathartic, 
neither  do  they  act  powerfully  on  any  organ 
but  thev  cure  indigestion  on  the  common 
sense  plan  of  digesting  the  food  eaten  tuor* 
oly  before  it  has  time  to  ferment,  sour,  and 
cause  the  mischief.  This  is  the  only  secret 
of  their  success 

Cathartic  pills  never  have  apd  never  can 
cure  indigestion  and  stomach  troubles,  be- 
cause they  act  entirely  on  the  bowels, 
whereas  the  whole  trouble  is  really  in  the 
stomach. 

Stuart*s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  taken  after 
meals  digest  the  food.  That  is  all  there  is 
to  tt.  Food  not  digested  or  half  digested  is 
poison  as  it  creates  gaS,  acidity,  headaches, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  loss  of  flesh  and 
appetite  and  many  other  troubles  which  are 
often  called  by  some  other  name. 

They  are  sold  by  druggists  everywhere  at 
50  cents  per  package.  Address  P.  A,  Stu- 
art Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  for  little  book  on 
stomach  diseases,  sent  free. 
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Good  Beginnings 
Make  Good  Endings* 

f 

Ybc  me  msktng  A  good  be^nnirtgwohm 

yotk  commence  io  tdke  Hood's  SsfSMpurSU 
for  en^  trouble'  of  your  blood,  siomscft^ 
kidneys  or  Uver*  Persistently  taken,  thb 
gresdme(Hdne<anll  bring  you  the  good  end- 
.  ing  of  perfect  health,  strength  and  ifigon 


y&gd^Sc 


Never  Disappoint 


ST.  DENIS  HOI  EL 

Brotdway  &  Eleveoth  St,  New  York. 

(^Opposite  Grace  Church.') 
Conducted  on  European  Han  at  Moderate 

Rates. 
Centrally  Located  and  most  convenient  to 

Amusement  and  Business  Districts. 
Of  easy  access  from.  Depots  and  Perries  by 

Broadway  Cars  direct  or  by  transfer. 

WM.  TAYLOB  4  »0y.      -      -      Proiirietorfc 

CONTINENTAL  J^  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms.    Three  New  Elevators. 


RooH,  WITH  Board $3.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board.  .  .$1.00  and  Upward 
Room,  wfth  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $2.00  and  Up. 


Steam  Heat  Included. 


L.  LI.  MALTBY 


At  the  Bud  of  Toar  Journey  ^on  will  find  5 
it  a  great  ooayenience  to  go  risht  over  to  J| 

The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL.  S 

Foartb  Ave.,  41st  and  4Sd  8t».  jt 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York.  ? 

Central  for  shopping  and  theatres.         g 

Baggage  to  and  from  4:ed  St.  Depot  free     Jt 

R«oiiis,  $  1 .00  P«r  day  and  Upwards.  # 


REPORT  CARDS 

We  have  seyeral  popular  kinds  and  would  like  to 
send  you  samples.    We  recommend 

leilogg's  Report  Cards, 

■  60  ots.  per  loa 

Combination  Report  and  Promotion  Blank, 

80  ct8.  per  :oo. 

We  also  have  Edward's,  Knapp's,  Sims',  Chicago, 
and  Colored  Report  Cards.    Samples  on  request 


B.  L.  KELLOOO  &  CO., 

6t  Bast  Ninth  Street,  -        NBW  YORK. 

YOONG  HEN  WANTED. 


Earnest,  well-educated  young  men,  who  have 
not  secured  a  school,  wanted  to  introduce  our 
pubhoations.  Besides  our  Eight  Teachers'  Lib- 
raries, our  periodical  OUB  fliVIBS  appeals  to 
every  home  where  there  are  children ;  and  there 
are  also  our  standard  periodicals  for  teachers 
Almost  any  teacher  who  wiU  devote  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  work  will,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
earn  a  good  living.  Teachers  in  cities  and  towns 
wbo  can  devote  one  or  two  evenings  and  a  part 
of  Saturday  each  week,  will  do  well.  A  most 
liberal  proposition  will  be  made  by  us.  Qive  us 
full  particolars,  position,  time  you  can  give,  and 
furnish  experience  in  school  work  if  any. 

E.  L.  KilLLOQU  &  CO., 


61  Bast  Ninth  Street 

BOOK  DXPABTMSNT 


NBW  YORK. 


Interesting  Notes. 

Paper  Famine  in  BDgland. 

The  paper  famine  in  Englaud  is  getting 
to  be  very  serious,  says  The  S^tenttfic 
American,  It  is  caused  by  the  difficulty 
in  getting  wood  pulp,  by  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal,  and  by  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  demand  and  stoppage  of  supplies 
from  America.  The  South  African  war 
has  naturally  increased  the  circulation  of 
newspapers,  so  that  they  are  now  using 
from  20  to  100  per  cent,  more  paper  in 
London  than  they  were  a  few  months  ago. 

A  De  Montfort  Celebration. 

It  is  not  without  a  certain  grim  historic 
significance  that  the  proi>osal  should  be 
made  at  this  particular  time  fittingly  to 
commemorate  next  year,  by  a  monument 
in  Leicester,  the  700th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  says  the  Lon- 
don  Saturday  Review,  Englishmen  have 
deemed  it  their  duty  during  the  past  week 
or  two  to  read  Frenchmen  many  little 
homilies  on  liberty  and  iustice.  Simon  de 
Montfort  was  a  Frencnman.  To  him,  it 
may  be  fairly  said,  England  owes  no  small 
share  of  the  liberty  she  enjoys  to-day. 
True,  he  was  an  Englishman  in  all  but 
name  when  he  headed  the  reform  move- 
ment directed  against  Henry  III.  He  it 
was  who  resisted  the  conferment  of  favors 
on  aliens  to  the  detriment  of  the  native 
nobility.  He  was  the  first  to  call  repre- 
sentatives of  the  towns  to  parliament,  and 
by  so  doing  struck  a  blow  for  freedom  as 
memorable  as  Magna  Charta  itself.  His 
schemes  suffered  temporary  eclipse  when 
the  battle  of  Evesham  went  against  him, 
but  Prince  Edward,  the  victor  on  that  oc- 
casion, lost  no  time  when  he  ascended  ihe 
throne  in  adoptine  the  enlightened  policy 
which  he  learned  from  Simon  de  Montfort 

Lota  of  Life  by  Lightning. 

The  loss  of  human  life  by  lightning  in 
the  United  Stages  during  the  year  1899  was 
greater  than  anv  preceding  year  for  which 
statistics  have  been  collected.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  killed  outright  or  suffered 
injuries  wh  ch  resulted  in  their  death,  was 
562 ;  the  number  of  those  who  received  in- 
juries varying  in  severity  from  slight  phy- 
sical shocks  to  painful  oums  and  tempo- 
rary paralysis  was  820.  The  subject  has 
been  treated  exhaustively  by  A.  J.  Henry- 
in  The  Monthly  Weather  Review^  pub- 
lished bv  the  weather  bureau.  The  great, 
est  numoer  of  fatalities,  about  45  percent, 
were  in  the  open.  The  next  greatest  num- 
ber occurred  in  bouses,  34  per  cent;  1 1  per 
cent,  occurred  under  trees,  and  9  per  cent, 
in  bams.  Fully  a  dozen  persons  were 
killed  in  the  act  of  stripping  clothes  from 
a  wire  clothes  line  or  coming  near  to  one. 

A  Remarkable  New  Zealand  Lake. 

A  strange  lake  exists  in  the  center  of 
Sulphur  island,  off  New  Zealand.  It  is 
fifty  acres  in  extent,  about  twelve  feet  in 
depth,  and  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  most  remarkable  charactoristic  of 
this  lake  is  that  the  water  contains  vast 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  and  sul  huric 
acids,  hissing  and  bubbling  at  a  tempera- 
lure  of  1 10  degrees  Fahrenneit. 


THE  nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMFY 

OP  NBW  YORK. 

RrCHARD  A.  McCURDY,     -    Presideat. 


**The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies.'' 


AssctSf     *        •        • 

Insuranoe  and  Annuities 

in  Force, 

The  Huioal  Life  Iiuuraiiee  Compenj . 
every  form  of  poliov  at  the  loweii  mtee 
meoBiirate  with  safety. 


$301,844,537  52 
1,052,665,211  00 


E.FABIR. 


.LEAD  PENCILS.. 


American 
5ong  Birds 

1 6   beautiful   pictures 
in  colors  by  Ridgway 

FREE. 

Apply  only  to  our  local  aalMTOoou. 

THB   SINGER  MANUFACTURINQ  CO. 

SaX**ro9mt  im.  tvtry  city. 


"^2iJ  Que'Nolatxd  y®.]5on> ref-use all?^ 

ur  Advice 

bouseSAPeUStlMse.- 
solld  coJte  of  scouring  soa^p, 
used  for  cleaning  purposes^ 
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Children's   Wear. 

Children's  School  Frocks, 

Children's  Jackets,  Capes, 
Reefers. 

Ladies' 
Flannel  Shirt  Waists. 


ENNEN^S 


BO RATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET 

-  fiPWDER 


VllWWlM   UK.4T, 

Bffllctkwi  ufihciltlii. 

thfiTi    w^rSW.tm9     *MUtitM.tf*.    hut   a 
rtoMfrnforU^'"  Itanwrw >] I od jr ol pr ^ 
aplflilkriL      DeHgtltftlloftpr  HbarbA. 
SoM  PTPTTwbete,  cr  maSir^i  on  reorttft  flf^Sc    Oft  Mepmci't 


Oriental  Greai, 


A  Skia  of  Beauty  to  a  Joy  Forever. 

Dr.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

OR  MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER, 

B«moT6fi  Tm,  Pimplee,  Freckles  Jioth-PatoheB, 
pmm  Qf>  Bash  and  oian 

%^'^is         ^^^Hfe,  diseases,    and 

^^     £         J^I^Sa  every    blemish 

on  beanty  and 
defies  deteo 
tion.  On  Its 
virtnes  it  has 
stood  the  test 
of  8  years:  no 
other  has,  and 
is  so  harmlera 
we  taste  it  to 
be  snre  it 
is  properly 
made.  Accept 
no  coant«*r- 
feit  of  similar 
name.  The 
distinguished 
Dr.L  A-Sayresaidtoalady  of  the/»att;-»on(a 
natient) :  "  At  uoa  adves  wm  use  themy  Ireenm' 
SWui » liourtM^i's  «  ream '  as  the  '«:»^,Jm»2ii'*i?.^ 
ail  th*  Slcin  p  etarationB/  One  bottle  will  last 
six  months  using  it  every  day.  ooaraud*»  Poh- 
dre  ^ub  ftlezemuTett  oaperfluoas  hair  wtilu 
out  Injury  t«»th«  »kin 

FEBD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Proper. 
m  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York. 
For  saie  by  all  Dmgguts  and  Fancy  Qoods 
Dealers  ihronghoot  theU.S.tCanadas  andEnrope 
AkJfomndln  N.  Y.  City  at  R  H.  Macy^ 
WaDamak«r*s  and  other  Fancy  Ooods  Dealers 
Sr^wSnot  Base  imitations,    it  .000  Be  ward 
far  arrest  aiid  proof  of  any  one  selling  the  same. 


French  KssiTF 


i  BERCY'S  TBXT- 

r 
iTeschliig  Prancb 

are  med  everywhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination. 

WILUATl  R.  JENKINS, 

tft  *  Ml  MXTH  AVBNUB.    -    -   NBW  YOKK 

Ooooiete   catalocue  on  appUcattoo. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men 
tioning  The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 


The  dark,  ^een-colored  water  looks 
particularly  uninviting.  Dense  clouds  of 
sulphuric  fumes  constantly  roll  off  this 
boiling  cauldron,  and  care  has  to  be  exer- 
cised in  approaching  this  lake  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  suttocation.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake  may  be  seen  the  tremendous 
blow-holes,  which,  when  in  full  blast,  pre- 
sent an  awe-inspiring  sight.  The  roar  of 
the  steam  as  it  rushes  forth  into  the  air  is 
deafening,  and  often  huge  boulders  and 
stones  are  hurled  out  to  a  height  of  several 
hundred  feet  by  the  various  internal  forces 
of  nature. 

A  boat  can  be  launched  on  the  lake,  and 
if  proper  care  be  observed  the  very  edges 
of  the  blow  holes  may  be  safely  explored. 

Some  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  acid- 
saturated  water  of  this  lake  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  a  boat  almost 
dropped  to  pieces  after  all  the  passengers 
had  been  landed,  as  the  rivets  had  cor- 
roded under  the  influence  of  the  acids. 

Inter-State  Fair  at  Trenton. 

Septomber  24,  86,  S6,  S7  and  98. 

The  great  Inter-State  Fair  will  be  held 
on  September  24,  25,  26,  27,  and  28,  on  the 
Fair  Grounds,  three  miles  ej»st  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  on  the  New  York  Division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  As  in  previous 
years,  every  department  will  be  replete 
with  superior  ana  instructive  displays.  The 
blooded  stock  exhibit  will  be  particularly 
fine, 'and  the  daily  programme  of  races 
contains  the  speediest  classes  obtainable. 
Automobile  races  will  be  novel  and  excit- 
ing. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  the  Fair 
Grounds,  including  coupon  of  admission, 
at  greatly  reduced  rates  from  stations  with- 
in a  wide  radius,  and  special  trains  over 
the  New  York,  Belvidere,  and  Amboy  Di 
visions  will  be  run  thru  to  the  grounds, 
thus  avoiding  street-car  transfer.  The 
management  of  the  Fair  has  put  forth  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  make  this  year's  ex- 
hibition even  greater  than  last  year's  rec- 
ord-breaking display. 

An  Autamn  Outing. 

Oottysborjr,  Loray.  Natural   BrldRA.  Bl(h- 
mond.  €)ld  Point  Coinrort,  and  Washlnf^t^, 

A  nine-day  personalWconducted  tour  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  to 
the  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  Lurav  Cav- 
erns, Natural  Bridge,  Richmond,  Old  Point 
Comfort,  and  Washington  will  leave  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  in  a  special  train  of 
Pullman  parlor  cars,  on  Tuesday.  October 
9.  The  party  will  be  in  charge  of  a  tourist 
assent  and  an  experienced  chaperon.  A 
whole  day  will  be  spent  on  the  Battlefield 
of  Gettysburg,  a  carriage  drive  with  lec- 
tures by  an  able  guide  being  included  in 
the  ticket.  Ample  time  will  be  allowed  at 
Luray  and  Natural  Bridge  to  view  the 
wondrous  natural  formations.  Sunday, 
October  14,  will  be  spent  at  old  Point  Com- 
fort. At  Richmond  and  Washington  op 
portunities  will  be  presented  to  v'sit  all 
the  points  of  interest  under  intelligent 
guidance. 

The  round-trip  rate,  including  all  neces- 
sary expenses,  is  $65  from  New  York, 
163  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points. 

For  detailed  itinerary  apply  to  Ticket 
Agents :  to  Tourist  Agent,  1 196  Broadway. 
New  York ;  4  Court  street,  or  Pennsylva- 
nia Annex,  foot  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn ; 
789  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J;  or  ad- 
dress Geo.  W.  Boyd.  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 

R#st  aad  Health  to  Mother  and  Child. 

Mrs.  WiNSLow's  Soothing  Syrup  has 
been  used  for  Over  Fifty  Years  by  Mil- 
lions of  Mothers  for  their  Children 
WHILE  Teething,  with  Perfect  Success. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums, 
ALLAYS  all  Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  Diarrhcea.  Sold  by 
Drnggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be 
sure  aad  mJc  *'Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup,"  and  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty - 
Ave  eents  a  bottle. 


cover  the  ©ntir© 
IxKly  lilfe  an  iiddi- 
Honalnkin.  Fitt^nff 
liik<^  ft  glovfl^  but 
softly  and  without 
prp^saure.  ^obiit- 
roiih  downtti^ 
f  r  D  » t .  Mftdte  ^or 
men  women,  and 
youDU  peopl*(.  Most 
convpu'ent  to  put 
on.  V^elin^  '^ntererl 
at  the  top  dud 
drawn  nn  liketrous- 
(^r«.  With  n^  other 
kind  of  nnderwear 
can  Indiya  ol>tsin 
ptif^h  perfect  iit  for 
drflfipeH  or  "ear 
dotn  Trtrtftbly  so 
small  a  coTset 
Ma(1i^  In  ttren  t 
VH'Ipty  «if  fabrleft 
mill  ivelfirbtn. 


Soid  by  best  dealers  everywhere^ 


Pears' 

A  touch  is  enough  for 
cleanliness.  That's  is  why 
Pears'  soap  lasts  so. 

Pears'  shaving  soap  is 
the  best  in  all  the  world. 

All  sorts  of  people  nse  it,  all  sorta  of  stores  sell 
it,  especially  drngffists.  


TIE  eRElT  MEBICIN  TEl  GO. 

Agents  make 
35  Per  cent. 
Commission 
by  getting  orders  for  our 

TEAS.  COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICHS  and 
BAKING  POWDER 

SREOIAL  RRBSeNTS 

or  checks.    Freight  paid, 
terms— free. 

THE  GREAT  AflERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

p.  O  Box  aSp     31  ft  33  Vejey  Street,  New  York. 


Send  for  new 


PrOF.ELISHA  gray.lld. 

NATURE'S  MIRACLES: 

Familiar  Talks  on  Sciesce. 

''Will  intensify  the  interest  of  etudents  in  the 
practical  sciences  .  .  .  in  a  most  fascinatinff  man- 
ner "-  Albsbt  G.  Halx,  M  D  ,Drpt.  of  Phi/^tes, 
tioue*  H'v^  SchofH^  hro  -lyn,  N.  Y, 

Vol.  I— Earth,  Aib,  Water  ;  n—BNEBOY,  Heat, 

Light.  Sound,  EzPLoeivEs;  III-Eleotbioity 

and  Magnetism. 

Decorated  cloth,  60  cents,  ntt^  per  volmne. 

EDUCATIONAL  NUGGETS 

Selections  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Boussxau, 

Hsrbabt.  Hxbbbbt  Spbnobb,  W.  T.  Harris,  N. 

M.  Butler,  Chab  W.  Eliot.  Portrait  of  Moto. 

**A  very  valuable  collection,  embodyinc  the 
vital  principles  ot  edncation."- Albert  G.  Lane, 
fi;x.Supe.  Public  Sch  ol^,  CMcago. 

NUGGETS  SERIES : 
Don't  Worry  ;  Philosophic  ;  Patriotic  ;  Edu- 
cational; Histortoal:  Quaint.    Six  dainty 
volumes,  ffilt  top,  portraits,  4S  cents  each. 

MASTER  MINDS  FBOM  PLATO  TO  BUSKIN. 

%*A11  Booksellers,  or  on  approval  by 

FORDS,  HOWARD  &  HULBBRT, 

47  Eaat  10th  Street,  New  York. 
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OUR  TIMES 

A   BEMI'MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS, 


sOUR® 
TIMES 


^#t 


Tliepl«iiotthki|MM»M'U«oglv».  '*^ 

(1)  A  cfoar,  ooBdvBMd,  aad  UBpwflal  aotooot  of  the  LMUliaff  BvtaU  of 
tbeHoBth. 

(J)  Tho  bBpofiast  l]iT«atioa«  nid  DtootvorlM. 

(J)  lotorMttag  O«ofraplilcsi  Ha^ortal. 

(4)  Aatwor*  to  QmttloBf  of  Ooacrol  tatortot,  rolotlBff  to  thoM  aad  kln- 
drod  motton. 

It  difiEers  from  a  newspaper  in  that  the  news  is  thoroughly 
sifted  and  put  in  the  briefest  and  most  readable  shape.  It  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  paper  of  current  history— history  that 
will  find  its  way  into  school  text-books  in  a  few  years.  OUR 
TIMES  gives  the  history  now,  while  throbbing  with  liveliest 
interest 

WHY  IT  15  A  OOOD  PAPER  FOR  THE  SCHOOL: 

1.  Because  it  gives  all  tht  news  of  the  month,  in  brief  space,  that  is  worth  reading 
or  remembering. 

2.  It  omits  the  worthless  and  harmful  material — the  murders,  scandals,  unimport- 
ant events,  etc. 

3.  It  contains  much  material  for  the  classes  in  geography,  physics^  chemistry, 
physiology,  astronomy,  civil  government,  etc. 

4.  It  helps  to  make  pupils  intelli^nt  readers  and  thinkers. 

5.  There  is  no  waste  material  in  it;  every  line  may  be  used  in  some  way. 

6.  The  busy  teacher  can  use  it  to  keep  informed  of  the  world's  great  events. 

7.  It  may  be  used  for  supplementary  reading  or  as  a  text-book  of  current  history. 
OUR  TIMES  is  a  success  because  it  meets  the  desires  of  a  very  large  number. 

During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  school-rooms,  and  its  cir- 
culation has  steadily  risen  until  it  is  more  than  double  any  similar  paper. 

OUR  TIMES  IS  published  twice  a  month,  on  the  first  and  fifteenth.  Subscribers 
tell  us  that  for  school  use  a  semi-monthly  is  just  ri^ht.  Each  number  contains  20 
pages,  in  magazine  f«rm  with  nedt  colored  cover,  nicely  illustrated  with  portraits, 
maps,  and  pictures  of  leading  inventions.  ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
Club  rates  for  two  or  more  subscribers,  FORTY  CENTS  EACH.  Subscribers  to 
our  other  periodicals  are  entitled  to  the  club  rate  on  their  own  subscription. 

B.  L.  KBLLOaa  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 
61  Eajt  Nintli  Street,  ...  NEW  YORK. 


National  Educational 
Association  Reports., 

We  can  furnish  the  following  valuable  reports  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  which  will  be  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  prices  quoted  : 

(Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools,      -    •  25  cts. 

''      *  ''            ''        on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  25  cts 

••  Public  Libraries, 15  cts' 

•'  Normal  Schools, 15  cts' 

Set  of  Four  Reports  to  one  address, 75  cts^ 

On  orders  for  loor  more  copies  to  one  address,  express  prepaid,  the 
first  two  reports  will  be  furnished  at  ao  cents  a  eopy  and  the  last  two  at 
13  cents. 

On  orders  for  xoo  or  more  copies  bj  freight  at  purchaser's  expense  the 
first  two  will  be  furnished  at  15  cents  a  copy,  the  last  two  at  10  cents. 

Thene  reports  are  of  great  value  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  secure 
them  before  the  present  edition  is  exhausted  as  the  association  may  not 
reprint  them. 

E.   L.   KELLOGG   ©  CO., 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 

MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

looocpocfttcd  »o5t* 


CTRICT  mtituaUty 
observed  in  distribu- 
tioa  of  stirpltis*  Each 
poBqr-iiolder,  under  all 
circtimstancesy  recehres 
the  amount  to  which  he 
is  |uitl7  entitledj»j»j» J» 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR 

EXPLAINING 
CONTRACT. 


The  Art  of 


SINGING 


XnTkret 
Parti. 
B«ch» 

11.00 

By  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

A  WOBE  THAT  ETEBY  SINGEB  KEEDB 
Bt  Mail  Postpaid. 


Olearlj  taxd  intelliiirently  writteD-^Fhilip 
Hale. 

Above  all  else  the  book  is  intensely  practi- 
cal and  simple.— Mnsic  Trades. 

Any  teacher  can  well  drop  all  he  has  ever 
held  reffardinff  the  ▼«  ice  and  make  the  tImthB 
advanced  by  Mr  Shakespeare  a  part  of  him- 
8eir--and  then  forever  nse  them  for  his  own 
purpose— The  Mnsidan 

A  r«»markablebook,  theworkof  atboroajrh 
sdehtiflc  mnsidan,  a  stadent  of  the  e)der 
Lamperti.  an  accomplished  singer,  an  experip 
encen  teacher  whose  pnpils  occupy  promi- 
nent positionsin  opera  and  concert  work  and 
flUresponsibleposts  as  teachers.— TheEtade. 


DsSOSIFTrOK  AHD  TaBLV  OF  COHTSMTB 
IfATT.icn  FbXX. 


MUSIC  RXVIE.W.    aSc.  aY«ar. 

A  piano  saIo  and  song  reproduced  in  each 
number.  New  music  and  muracal  literature 
reviewed  Special  articles  by  well-known 
writers  Porvaits  and  biographica]  Bket<dies 
of  muidoians.  Eyery  studt^t  of  music  needs 
this  httle  magazine.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  premium  list. 

Orden*  SoUoUtii  for  all  Muiical  PuhlioationB 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO., 

Music  Publishers, 
Qlitbb  DiTBoir  Ooxpaht        -        Boston 
Ghas.  H.  Ditson  a  Oompaxt    -    Nxw  Tobk 
J.  E.  DiTBon  A  GoMPAinr    -    Philadklfhia 


(j^^^i 


c/nA 


THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges* 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPENCER.IAN   PEN    CO. 

349  BroaLdw8Ly,  Now  York 


Saves  Time  and  Labor. 

BURLESON'S  CLASS  RBGISTER^ND 
GRADING  TABLE  will  save  you  much 
drudeery  and  many  houis  of  time.  It  is  in 
the  first  place  a  class  book  for  recording 
recitations.  To  this  is  attached  an  ingen- 
ious table  of  numbers  so  arranged  that  wiHi 
a  simple  plan  of  marking,  perfectly  adapted 
to  any  schocl,  the  teacher  can  average  at 
the  end  of  each  month  the  marks  of  a  class 
of  forty  pupils  in  a  very  few  minutes.  This 
book  will  save  you  nme-tentbs  of  the  time 
you  spend  m  marking  ot  pupil's  record. 
Sample  page  on  request.    Price ^^s  ^f*^^' 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  &  9th  St.,  N.Y. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  wiitn 
commoaicatiaf  with  advertlters. 


EDUCATIONAL 


iKtci  1  1942 


THE 


Edu-t.  P^J*?.  -iF 


REVIEW 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 


N  EW  YOR  K- ANDCHICAGO 


^  VOLUME  LXI..  No. 

^      $1.00  A  VBAR,  6  CENTS  A'COPV. 


••If 

'SAC€ 


SEPFEMBER  ^,  1900. 


•1  B.  ^th  8U  N«w  Ytfflk 
a67  WftbMh  At..  Cli«e«c^  111. 


Now  Ready 

^i?  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Harper  and  Burgess's  Elements  of  Latin  :   :   $1.00 

By  Wm.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess,  A.M.,  The 
Academy  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  simple  and  well  graded  text-book  in  which  only  a  few  new 
forms  and  rales  are  introdnced  in  each  lesson.  The  text  is  inter- 
esting and  covers  the  first  and  second  invasions  of  Britain,  having 
be«n  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve.    Constant  reviews  by  means  of  abundant  easy  exercises. 


Rowland  and  Ames's  Elements  of  Physics    :   $1.00 

By   H.    A.    Rowland,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Jos.  S.  Ames, 
Ph.D.,  Professors  in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

This  book  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  devoted  to  a  reliable 
text,  with  attractive  explanatory  illustrations  ;  the  second  con- 
taining lecture  demonstrations,  laboratory  experiments,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  excellent  problems.  Well  adapted  for  Use  in 
high  schools  and  schools  preparatory  to  colleges. 


Copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Further  information  on  request. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


LONGMANS'  NEW  BOOKS. 

Historical  Survey  of  Pre-Christian  Education* 

By  S.  S.  Laurie,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  423  pages.  New 
Edition.    $2.00. 

''The  book  is  practically  the  only  one  we  can  use  in  our  courses  on  history  of 
early  education."— Dean  Bubssll  of  Teachers  College,  ColumbiA  Uniyersity. 

Training  of  the  Young  in  Laws  of  Sex, 

By  The  Rev.  Edward  Lyttleton,  M.A.    i2mo.    127  pages,    ^i.oo. 

*'  You  deserve  the  thanks  of  parents  and  schoolmasters  the  world  over  for 
publishing  this  book."— John  Mbios.  Prin.  of  The  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

A  Text-Book  of  Physics 

For  Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools.  By  Wm.  Watson,  A.R.C.S., 
B.Sc.    Crown  8vo.    918  pages,  with  564  illustrations.    ^3  50. 

''  It  is  a  book  which^  I  hope,  ^  ill  be  used  in  an  increasing  number  of  American 
colleges.  It  will  certainly  lead  to  a  better  appreciation  oithe  txue  principles  of 
physics."— Prcf  J  8.  Ambs,  Johns  Hopkins  uniyersity. 

''  I  have  decided  to  use  Watson'R  Physios  in  connection  with  my  leotures,"— 
Prof.  Charles  B.  Cross,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  ^ 

A  NEW  TRIGONOMETRY. 

By  D.  A.  Murray,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  Author  of  "An  In- 
troductory Course  in  Differential  Equations,"  **An  Elementary 
Course  in  the  Integral  Calculus."  etc. 

PL4^B  TRIOONOvierRY.  with  a  Protractor      -       -       .  $.90 

PLANE  rRiaOMOMBTRY  AND  TABLES       ....  i.» 

LOaARITKMIC  AND  TRIQO  OnETRIC  TABLES        .       .  .fO 

SPHERICAL  TRIQONOMbTRY .60 

PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL  TRiaONOMETRY         ...  I.g5 

''The  book  is  thoroughly  well  done.  The  treatment  is  systematio  dear,  and 
fresh.  The  eyer-preRent  historical  notes  add  materially  to  the  yalue  of  the  book.** 
— Gso.  D.  Olds,  Amherst  Ck>Ue0e. 

Descriptive  Circular  upon  Application, 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO., 

9%  and  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yoffc* 


4^  Maury's  Erlementary  Geography  4^ 

A/i  IJSfTBtiBtSTIfiG,   'BE^A.JJTIFUi.Ly'  I£.l.\/S'T7^A.TK1»,   f'Rj^CTJCAi.   TBJTT'^'BOOK* 


T 


HIS  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  popular  book  is  a  book  of  to-day.     The  plates  are  new. 
The  text  is  thoroughly  revised. 

The  study  ot  the  world  is  begun  at  the  home  of  the  pupil,  and  other  countries  and 
places  are  presented  in  their  relation  to  it. 

In  the  first  thirty  pages  the  earth  is  presented  as  a  unit,  and  in  the  pages   that  follow 
this  conception  is  kept  before  the  pupiL 

Colored  relief  maps  picture  to  the  eye  the  physical  ieatures  of  the  continents  in  illustration  of 
the  political  maps  and  the  text. 

Full-page  colored  illustrations  accentuate  the  chief  thought  of  the  book^the  Earth  as  the  Home 
of  Man — by  giving  vivid  pictures  of  the  people  of  each  continent  and  of  the  houses  they  live  in. 

The  numerous  illustrations  are  from  photographs.     Each  picture  teaches  a  definite  idea,  and  the 
descriptive  text  under  it  makes  the  picture  an  integral  part  of  the  lesson. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED,     ADDRESS 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  /fetu  iforK.  ^o^on,  /fetu  Orleans. 
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QILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS 

Have  just  Gained  the 

GRAND   PRI7F    at  Paris. 


This  is  the  highest  prize  ever  awarded  to  a 
pen-maker,  and  no  other  pen-maker  has  it. 

Gillott  has  always  taken  .i&e  Highest  Prize. 


■TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  andCLARK'S 
Oood  tTPe-WoQ  Ptinted-FineFlftper-Half- 
Le»ther  Bindmg— Cloth  Sides— Prioe  Bednoed 
io  $1.00,  poetpaid.    Bend  for  aunple  pages. 


xjnmxi. 
THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Oopyriffht  Introdnotioos— New  Type— 
Oood  Pftper— Well  Bound— ConTeiiient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  00  cents  each. 


^aSSTm-^SST }  DaYid  McKay^ Ptd>&sfaer,  (022 Market SU, Phflaclflpfita. 


THE 


For  Primary  and  iotuer  Grammar  Grad^^ 

INDUCTIVE  C0UR3E  IN  ENGLISH 

FIRST  BOOK 
By  Larkin  DuitTONf  late  head  Master  Normal  School,  Boston,  and  Augustus  H. 
Kelley,  Master  Lyman  School,  Boston.    Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Children  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  speak  correctly  in  sentences  from  the  beginning. 
The  book  is  adapted  to  lower  grades  than  the  usual  text  book  in  language  and  can  be 
used  to  advantage  to  precede  the  higher  books  of  any  other  course  in  English. 


'*  You  have  broogbt  out  somethina  different  flrom  other  books  in  the  market  and  I  think  yon  have 
a  thing  needed,  a  leading  up  to  the  study  of  grammar."  Maubios  P.  Whits,  liaster  lii 
School.  Boston. 


Maubios  P.  Whits,  liaster  Lincoln 
Educators  who  want 


A  sample  copy  of  the  First  Book  will  be  mailed  for  20  CBNTS, 
the  best  should  examine  this  book.    Correspondence  invited. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  ©  CO.,  Publishers, 

BOSTON  NBWYORK  CHICAGO 


ESTAmUSHED  tasK 

ElIiER  &  AliEIND, 

305-2II   Third  Aye.» 
NEW  YORK. 

Everything  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  wiU 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings. 

Glass  Uowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


For  School  Supplies 

in  the  line  of 

Jliiiifi  m  DrawiNg  in«t(ri4b 

apply  to 

P.  WEBER  ft  CO..  TUnTs. 

lias  CiMStaat  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


TO  ALL 


The  maclc  lantern  la  be- 
oomlnc  more  sod  more 
Important  In  every 
Bcbool  and  college.  All 
teacben  and  ecbool  offi- 
cials Bbould  be  familiar 
II  ■■  ■  ■■  ■■■  ■!  II  with  its  uses  and  eqolp- 
rEACHERS  ment.  We  have  prepared 
■  ^■^•^^■■^■■^^  a  complete  manual  oi. 
•The  niavie  Laatern  In  School  Work" 
whiph  we  send  free  to  all  who  mention  the 
school  with  which  they  are  connected.  ^ 

WIUIilt,BIOWI*EiBLB,  Sept.  1    fUbMyUa. 


TATE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

Here  /x  tephaf  Cotonet  VarKfir  ^ay^  of  the  booK  • 

nnHEN  I  was  a  young  teacher  with  some  aspirations  for  a  situation  in  Boston,  that 
^J^^  distinguished  educator,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
■^"  schools,  told  me  that  there  was  a  Science  of  Education  founded  upon  mental 
laws,  and  that  the  way  to  true  success  in  teaching  could  only  be  found  by  close  study 
of  that  science. 

I  took  his  excellent  advice,  obtained  a  list  of  the  best  works  on  pedagogics  and 
sent  to  England  for  them,  as  they  could  not  be  bought  in  this  country. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stood  Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education.  In 
re-reading  the  book  I  recognize  the  fact  that  it  has  given  me  more  substantial  aid  in 
teaching  than  an)^  other  English  work  I  have  ever  studied.  It  may  be  there  are  bet- 
ter books,  but  at  just  that  time  it  was  the  book  for  me. 

Its  author  was  a  firm,  undaunted  believer  in  the  new  education. 

Very  few  teachers  can  read  this  book  without  receiving  fresh  inspiration  for  the 
highest  work  ever  given  by  the  Creator  of  the  human  soul  to  his  creatures—the  work 
of  guiding  the  child's  being  towards  a  realization  of  the  possibility  of  growth  into 
goodness  and  power. 

//  contains  jji  pages.    Pricey  $1.50. 

This  great  book  will  be  published  complete  and  unchanged  as  the  December,  1900»  number 
of  E'DX/CA.TIO^A.L  FO\/^T>A.TIO^S.  Subscribers  to  this  magazine  receive  this  and 
nine  other  great  numbers  for  $1.00. 

The  Course  of  Reading  in  Educational   Foundations  for  the  year  1900-1901  includes 

HUfory  of  Education  American  Trogre^^.  1800^1900 

Uheory  of  Ueachin^  Studie^s  in  En^ti^h  Literature 

School  Management 

It  furnishes  the  best  basis  for  work  in  teachers'  meetings;  the  best  professional  reading  course  for 
principals  and  superintendents  to  select  for  their  teachers.  For  sample  copy  and  circular  giving  full  in- 
formation address  the  publishers, 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers.  61  East  9th  Stf  cct,  Ncw  York 
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TEACHERS'   AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

EstMiskid  17  y4ars.     129  Avditoriwi  BaiMin^  Chicago.      Positions  FilUd,  4,000. 


THE  FISK  TfiACHERS'  AGENOES 


nwD  TO  Ainr  ov 


lOB  AOVrOT  lOirUAIi,  PBSS. 


HARLAN  P.  PRKNCH,  Manafler.  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


BitebUshed  fourteen  years.  Larffast  and  best 
known  Agenoy  in  the  west  Yaoancies  for  Sep- 
tember in  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academies, 
High  Schools,  PabUc  Schools,  etc.  Prompt 
seryioe  snaranteed.  Mannal  of  80pages free. 
C.  J.  ALBERTTlIanager. 


CBNTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERy  AGENCY 

3  B.  14th  5C.,  New  Yeric 


OMestflBd  test  known  U  U.S.    Xst.1855. 


»ui>jL>fti:rN  VA^OA^i^cjiKfts- 


ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Bureau. 

H.5.  KBLLOaO,  Manaser,  6i  East  Ninth  St-  New  York. 


XSTABUSHU)  TSV  TXAK8. 
TtlAfhone  lo.  3492-XtUi  St. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN  "^  ^^^hS^^'y^ 


SBin)  FOB  OATALOOUB. 


J.  W.  SCHXRnEHOU  k,  CO., 
9   Bast  Uth  Street, 
^       Bew  Terk. 


Five-Cent  -  Nature  -  Readers. 


besii|ipU< 
third 


hATe  began  the  poblioation  of  a  series  of  books  for  Supplementary  Beading  on  Nature 


follows 

No.  I— PUSSY  WILLOW  AND  WAKE-ROBIN. 

No.  »-THB  SPRING  BBAUTY  AND  THE  ANEMONE. 
N0.3-THB  SQUIRREL  AND  HIS  HOMB. 
No.  4— BITTBRCRESS  AND  ROSBS. 
No.  5— THE  STORY  OF  A  BBEHIVB. 

N#.$.-THE  GOLDBN-ROD  AND  ASTER. 
No.  7.— STORIES  ABOUT  BIRDS. 
No.  8.-CHR1STMAS  STORIES. 

No.  9.— HIAWATHA  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 
No.  10.— JOHN  GREBNLEAF  WHITTIER 

We  woald  Hke  to  hear  fkom  superintendents  and  principals  who  desire  to  Inrestigate  the 
series  with  reference  to  their  work. 

(Other  IVumhanarsifiprQiaraton  for  fVrrt,  Sseond,  and  Third  TUadtr  Qradm.) 


AKBBICAB  AMD  rOBXISB 


TEAC2ffiRS'  AGENCY. 


Introdaces .« ( 

:ior  Prof , ^ , 

I,  and  Qoremesses   Ifr  twfsj  Demrt- 
of  Instruction:   Beoommends    Qood 
olstoParents.   CaUonoraddrear 

HB8.  H.  X  TOVKO-FUIAOK, 

American  and  Foreign  Teaohsn'  4geney« 
»  UwoH  Sqpika.  Ngw  Toml 

T"!  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 


&  La  Km^LOOa  &  CO.,  Edticatioiial  Publhliefi,  6i  East  gCli  St.,  N.  Y. 


'OEADERSwill  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The   School  Journal  when 
'^    communicating  with  advertisen. 


I  colleffe  and  normal  graduates, 

specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges, 
schools,  and  families.  Advises  parents  about 
schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avbmub,  Nbw  York. 


CENTRAL  ^  CORKESPONDENCE 

rni  I  FHF  WeTeachbyMaO.  Six  Oourses 
V/ULLCUC  Qni7Tiji:l«nDalCeurss.$4.50; 
ScheoICenrse.$4.M;  Beok-KeeplngCeirae,$7.00; 
Zoology.  $5.60;  Bota^,  $9.00;  Fhilese^, 
$5.00.  j>on*t  yen  need  ene  or  mere  of  these 
Courses  f  DmiOMAS  GBANTBD.  All  courses 
are  for  a  term  of  iS  weeks.  We  furnish  all  neces- 
sary books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

SCOTT  BTTBR,  Pres.  C.  C.  C.»  Falmyrt,  Ul. 


Home  Study, 


THE  UNIVERSiry  OF  CHICAGO 

offers  over  tt5  elementar/and  college  courses  l^y 
c<trr-»p.«ndet.ce  in  SB  of  its  Departments,  in- 
cluding   Pedagogy.   History,  the  LaoflT 


saccesstuJly  completed.    Work  may  begin  at  any 
time.   Por  circular  address 
THE  UNIYEBtilTY  OF  OHIOAGO  (Div.  O,) 

Ohioaoo,  III. 


RINDIEBOABTBN  BOaMAI.  BBPT. 
ETHICAL  OI7L.TUBB  SCHOOLS. 

309  W.  64th  Street    Two  years'  course. 
Opens  Oct.  1st.   Oiroular  sent  on  application. 


SHA&ESPfiARfiAN  QUOTATIONS. 

Compiled  by  EMMA  M.  RAWLINS. 

This  hand  book,  from  its  good  type*  convenient 
size,  and  alphabetical  arrangement  oi  tcvplcs,  will 
be  found  it  is  thought,  a  valuable  book  of  refer- 
ence for  use  in  schools.    Prit.e.$i.0O. 

For  sale  at  B.  L.  EIxllooo  ft  Co.,  6t  B.  Ninth 
St.:  BoHNHLL,  SiLViB  ft  Co.,  M  W.  )ttd  St.;  Wk. 
B.  JurKnis,  Pul^aher,  48th  81 ,  and  6th  Ave.;  and 
BnBHTAiio'B,  i6th  St ,  and  Bsoadway. 


MEMORY 

How  to  Improve  It. 

Dr.  Edward  Pick  was  for  many  years 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  memory 
and  the  means  of  improving  it  His  cele- 
brated course  of  lectures  was  g^ven  before 
colleges  and  universities,  teachers  and 
professional  men  and  women,  and  was 
nighlv  praised.  Just  before  his  death  last 
Jiuy  he  put  these  lectures  into  book  form 
for  the  first  time.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
need  of  a  good  memory — ^and  who  has  not? 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  was 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  greatly 
elaborated  are  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  this 
book  and  careful  observance  of  its  instruc- 
tion, the  memory  may  be  greatiy  im 
proved. 

Prioa.  $1.00  Nat. 


E  I.  KELLOGG  I  CO.. 


aSastBUthSt. 
Bew  Terk. 


WHE/^EVE'R  QWBS^iOJ^S  A.'RB  'RA.ISB'D  €u  to  the  mertUqflhe  Verticat 
or  Stant  ■sy-rfm^,  the  important  thin^  to  notice  i-t  that  the  pen^  are  stamped 


■^^imm^^m 


E,STE,RBROOK 


WORKS  t 
CAMDBN.  N.  . 


We  hofOe  pent  tutted  J-or  both  ttylet.     AtK  your  ttationer  for  them. 

THE,  USTHRBROOK  STEEL  PE,N  MFG.  CO., 


26  John  Stroet. 
NEW  YORK. 
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The  Prang  Elementary  Gonrse  in  Art  Instrncflon. 

The  Manual  to  accompany  the  Eighth  Year  Book  of  the  Prang  Elementary  Course 
in  Drawing  is  now  ready.  A  handbook  rich  in  suggestions,  replete  with  illustrations, 
in  harmony  with  the  best  thought  concerning  Art  and  Education. 

The  New  Color  Manual. 

A  Coarse  in  Water-Color,  contains  clearly  stated,  definite  directions  concerning 
the  use  of  Water-Colors  in  the  School- Room.  Chapters  relating  to  Care  of  Material, 
Use  of  Materials,  Making  Colors,  Washes,  Color  Study,  Methods  of  Work,  Courses 
of  Study.    It  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  hali-tone  and  color  plates. 


THE    PRANG   E.DUCATIONAL    COMPANY, 


National  Educational 
Association  Reports. 

We  can  fumisb  the  following  valuable  reports  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  which  will  be  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  prices  quoted  : 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools,      -    -  25  cts. 

''         "            ''        on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  25  cts. 

••  Public  Libraries, 15  cts. 

•'  Normal  Schools,   ......  15  cts. 

Set  of  Four  Reports  to  one  address, 7S  cts. 

On  orders  for  loor  more  copies  to  one  address,  express  prepaid,  the 
first  two  reports  will  be  furnished  at  20  cents  a  copy  and  the  last  two  at 
13  cents. 

On  orders  for  100  or  more  copies  by  freight  at  purchaser's  expense  the 
first  two  will  be  furnished  at  15  cents  a  copy,  the  last  two  at  xo  cents. 

These  reports  are  of  great  value  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  secure 
them  before  the  present  edition  is  exhausted  as  the  association  may  not 
reprint  them. 


E.   L. 

«/  JEatt  /finth  Street, 


KELLOGG   d  CO., 


HELPS  FOR 
TEACHERS 


is  the  name  of  a  catalog  fully  describing  about  400 
of  the  best  teachers'  books  on  methods  oiteachingall 
subjects,  on  pedagogy;  Question  books;  school  en- 
tertainment books ;  blackboard  stencils ;  in  fact  all 
teachers'  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 

B.  L.  KBLLOGQ  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  61    B.  9th  St..  New  York. 
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roB 
Grade  Tkaohebs 
and  supebyihobs. 

Monthly,  dorinir  the 

school  7t)ftf     rHimnw- 

sion  of  topics  relatiye  to  muBic  teacmn^  and  the 
*'new  education."  Appbofbiatb  Hba^ok  Music, 
Ac. .  from  the  best  «oubcb8.  Can  be  used  in  class 
for  readinff,  by  ordering  "  Beprints. "  Principals 
and  Supenntandents  will  aid  their  teachers  by  ar- 
ranging to  supply  each  building  with  at  least  une 
annoaJ  sabacription.  $1  per  ye^r ;  ,i5c.  per  cop;y . 
Edited  by  Helen  Place,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
Indianapolis.  Published  by  ncBOOL  unic 
COMPANX.   128  N.   ''enn  Hi.,   ladlaoapolU 
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HE  NEW  YORK  SCHCX)L  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  and 
the  DR.  SAVAGE  GYMNASIUM 
will  oi>en  their  Eleventh  Season  Sep- 
temlMr  IS.  For  men  and  women  desiring  to  be- 
oome  teachers  or  wishing  to  take  exercise  for 
physical  development  or  health. 

For  circulars,  address 
BABKSR,  308  Was.  59^11  Street,  Hew  Tark City. 


ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 

FURNISHING 

'65  5«  Ave,  N.Y.    CO. 


TRAINING    SCHOOL 
FOR  TEACHBIRS 

A nd  Regular  Academic  Course 
yBOM — 

kindi:rgarti:n  to  collcgi: 

opens  October  /,  igoo 
-^AT  THE • 

CHICAGO  #  INSTITUTE. 

Academic  a.nd  Pedacocic 

Col.  Fbanois  W.  Paekee,  President 
WiLBUE  S.  Jackman,  Dean. 


Imparts 


Hereford's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  agreeable  and  ef- 
fective remedy  for  relieving 
Languor  and  Exhaustion,  so 
common  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Its  nutrient 
and  tonic  effects  give  tone  and 
vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring  it 
quiets  the  nerves  and  induces 
refreshing  sleep. 

For  sale  by  Druggists. 


FroStnUmnA  and  A  caAtm\c  TroXiniina  Schwl  for 
Teachers,  and  Acaaemie  School  for  Children  and 
Youth  betuxen  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen. 

A  large  library,  thoron^rUy  equipped  mnBeum, 
laboratories,  and  workshops  afford  nnnsnal  facili- 
ties for  work  in  all  departments 

Location  convenient  of  access  from  all  parts  of 
the  city«  and  adjacent  to  Lincoln  Park,  with  its 
Botanical,  Horticnltural  and  Zoological  Gardens. 

Bxoellent  accommodations  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  can  be  had  by 
those  coming  f^om  ont  of  town.    For  fnrther 
partionlars,  address 
DiBBOTOB,€04  Marquette  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Elgin  Watches 

measure  the  flight  of  time  with  nn 
/  erring  aocnraoy.  Perfeotbr  adapted  to  1 
!  the  roaicher  oMge  of  the  meehaaic  I 
and  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  sentler 
handling  of  the  lady  of  fashion.  They 
come  in  yarioos  sisee  and  patterns  to 
saltereryone.  Sold  by  Jewelen  every- 
where. 

Elgin  Watch  always  has  the 

"Elgin"  engnvsd  on  the  works 

—fully  guaranteed. 

Send  f»r  fVM  boeklel. 
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A  Renewed  Educational  Spirit.* 

By  James  M.  Gbeenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  the  new  spirit  in  education  is 
to  be  reinspired  every  day  in  the  y^ar.  Influence,  tho  it 
works  silently,  is  wonderfully  contagious.  The  first  great 
impetus  given  to  educational  discussion  in  this  country, 
was  a  revival  in  the  study  of  the  child,  the  order  of  de- 
velopment of  his  faculties,  the  manner  and  the  order 
of  presenting  new  subject-matter  to  his  unfolding  mind. 
It  originated  with  the  enthusiastic  but  not  scholarly  men 
and  women  of  the  normal  schools  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  They  were  the  pioneers  in  this  great 
educational  awakening.  The  contagion  soon  spread 
among  other  classes  of  teachers,  especially  those  engaged 
in  supervising  city  schools.  They  began  to  inquire  earn- 
estly into  the  methods  in  vogue,  and  whether  they  might 
not  be  improved.  In  vain  they  looked  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  for  light.  All  was  silent  there  as  the  cata- 
combs. These  had  settled  down,  scholarly  and  conserv- 
atively, into  formalism  and  Belf-satisfied  dignity.  The 
teaching  was  on  the  same  plane  that  it  had  been  since 
the  schools  first  began  as  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Knowledge  pure  and  simple  was  doled  out  and  swallowed. 
But  in  the  national  and  state  educational  associations, 
the  live  men  and  women  were  still  persistent  in  asking 
for  more  and  better  light,  and  in  disseminating  what  they 
had  already  gathered  up  and  been  practicing  in  their 
respective  schools. 

Immediately  after  this  initiative,  some  American 
students  at  the  German  universities  were  attracted  by 
the  German  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  they  caught  much  of  the  German 
spirit  of  teaching.  They  came  back  and  told  what 
they  had  seen.  The  country  was  getting  ripe  for 
something  better  than  it  had  then  realized.  The  cry  was 
— "on  to  Germany!"  Each  German  leader  had  his 
followers  in  this  country.  German  works  were  either 
translated,  or  sifted,  and  the  best  thoughts  filtered  down 
into  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  force  in  all  sections 
of  this  country.  The  Journal  of  Spwulative  Philosophy^ 
published  by  Dr.  Harris,  exerted  a  tremendous  influence 
on  the  best  thought  of  this  country.  Out  of  the  German 
methods  many  devices  sprang  up  everywhere — many  of 
them  were  short  lived  and  disappeared  as  rapidly  as  they 
arose.  All  this  discussion  paved  the  way  for  the  more 
scientific  study  of  the  child,  if  it  can  now  be  called 
scientific,  to  study  it  under  unnatural  and  bridled-up 
conditions. 

There  will  come  a  time  yet  when  the  child  will  be 
studied  as  he  is,  without  being  haltered,  saddled,  or  har- 
nessed before  observations  can  be  made  and  recorded. 
We  are  reaching  out  in  that  direction  now,  and  with  a 
good  fine-toothed  rake,  it  is  possible  to  gather  some 
valuable  material  from  the  vast  amount  of  chaff  that  has 
been  heaped  together.  While  on  this  point,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  human  nature  is  very  nearly  a  constant  thru  the 
ages,  plus  a  veneering  coat  which  has  thickened  gradu- 
ally with  the  passing  of  the  centuries. 

But  this  awakening  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect  on 
all  systems  of  schools  in  this  country,  and  none  more  so 
than  on  the  college  and  university  methods;  While  they 
stood  by  and  rested  in  lofty  and  dignified  silence  at  first, 

^ContiBuatlon  of**  The  Great  Question/  begun  in  The  School 
Journal  ot  last  week« 


one  by  one  they  changed  their  attitude,  not  by  admitting 
that  there  were  better  methods  of  instruction  and  a  phil- 
osophy of  education  worthy  of  serious  study,  but  by 
gradually  changing  their  courses  of  study,  and  by  de- 
grees introducing  better  methods  of  science  teaching 
and  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  literary  studies. 
Some  went  so  far  as  to  introduce  in  a  half-hearted  way 
chairs  of  pedagogy  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and 
teaching  education  as  a  science  and  an  art.  These 
movements  all  tended  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  new 
converts  at  once  essayed  to  become  the  leading  expon- 
ents of  the  best  educational  thought  the  world  had  dis- 
covered. The  more  radical  institutions  at  the  same  time 
instituted  special  courses  of  study  and  broke  with  the 
past  in  nearly  every  respect  in  order  to  get  into  the  lead. 
Others  more  conservative  hesitated,  but  finally  .fell  in 
with  the  throng.  It  was  openly  avowed  in  many  quar- 
ters, and  by  some  occupying  the  most  advanced  educa- 
tional positions,  that  one  college  or  university  course  was 
as  good  as  another.  In  fact  this  idea  was  carried  so  far 
that  one  could  obtain  a  degree  without  having  been  ex- 
posed to  much  of  either  knowledge  or  culture.  The 
pendulum  swung  too  far,  so  that  now  there  is  a  strong 
reaction  setting  in  which  will  in  a  few  years  rectify  as 
well  as  clarify  itself. 

The  impetus,  as  I  have  said,  was  far-reaching.  The 
high  schools  essayed  to  be  colleges,  the  colleges — univer- 
sities by  offering  specialized  courses  of  instruction,  and 
our  universities  were  apparently  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  original  work,  microscopic  and  intensive  in 
every  line  of  investigation.  Iliese  were  grand  concep- 
tions and  have  in  part  been  realized.  Some  of  this  work 
is  interesting  to  the  student  of  education  historically. 

The  original  intention  of  the  college  was  to  afford  the 
young  man  the  opportunity  for  schohrship  and  culture, 
and  they  accomplished  this  purpose  quite  satisfactorily. 
But  under  the  changed  conditions  of  work  on  the  line  of 
specialization,  it  was  soon  felt  that  a  mistake  had  been 
made,  and  that  the  colleges  would  be  obliged  to  shift  their 
tactics  by  a  return  to  the  culture  side,  which  was  being 
largely  ignored  by  the  commercial  and  utilitarian  ideas 
that  were  beginning  to  dominate  college  instruction.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  men  had  to  be  fitted  for  moral 
leadership  in  socild,  industrial,  and  political  life.  Men 
were  needed  as  much  or  more  than  narrow  specialists. 
The  special  function  of  the  college  is  to  lay  broad  and 
deep  educational  foundations  preparatoi7  to  specialized 
aims  for  professional  life  and  leadership.  By  some  ill- 
timed  advice,  boys  were  induced  to  specialize  too  early  in 
life,  and  now  the  specialized  student  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  finds  himself  in  the  great  universities,  as  an  average 
thing,  about  the  equal  of  the  well-grounded  man  in  pure 
college  work  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  well  trained  col- 
lege boy  is  about  two  years  in  advance  of  the  specialized 
one.  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  sets  this  off  in  an  abrupt 
way  when  he  says :  "tho  the  muck  rake  were  the  chosen 
instrument  of  learning,"  and  that  such  methods  are  "mi- 
crospic  rather  than  telescopic."  . 

There  was  a  letting  down  of  the  real  dignity  of  schol- 
arship under  this  system  which  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
in  many  quarters.  The  elective  system  is  a  substitution 
of  thoroness  and  minuteness  for  general  breadth  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  vision.  Wft  must  not  forget  that 
there  is,  however,  a  wider  and  more  thoro  study  of  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  French,  mathematics,  literature,  philos- 
ophy, histiory,  the  natural  sciences,  and  politics  than  ever 
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before.  The  attacks  made  against  the  classics  have  only 
strengthened  them  in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  men  in 
this  country.  Under  whatever  aspect  the  subject  is 
viewed  along  the  lines  of  higher  education,  the  outlook 
is  encouraging.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  some  mie- 
takea  would  be  made  since  all  the  processes  were  tenta- 
tive, but  time  suffices  to  correct  glaring  errors. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  elementary  schools,  the 
changes  have  been  even  more  marvelous  from  the  fact 
that  the  elementary  teachers  have  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  number  continually  on  picket  duty  looking 
for  the  best  there  is  in  teaching;  They  stir  about  more 
and  look  about  more  to  see  what  is  going  on  than  any 
other  class  of  teachers.  I  am  speaking  of  the  mass,  and 
in  general  terms,  while  admitting  freely  that  in  all  the 
higher  departments  there  are  manv  honorable  exceptions 
and  to  which  the  teaching  force  of  this  country  is  under 
great  obligation.  The  dementary  teacher,  however,  is 
more  easily  drawn  out  of  himself  or  herself  than  the  dig- 
nified, reserved  college  or  university  professor,  and  also 
seeks  more  work  of  outside  teachers,  and  learns  more  of 
the  methods  used  by  others — a  better  gatherer  in  of 
knowledge  as  well  as  a  more  rapid  assimilator.  The  con- 
tact with  college  and  university  methods,  filtering  down 
to  the  grade  teachers  has  exerted  a  tremendous  influence, 
while  outflowing  currents  from  grade  teachers  seldom 
have  an  upward  tendency.  Analysis  would  show  that  the 
good  elementary  teacher,  while  quite  original  in  her 
methods,  is  really  a  very  composite  teacher,  in  whom  all 
methods  from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  university  have 
left  traces.  Such  a  teacher  is  not  mastered  by  methods, 
but  is  the  master  of  assimilated  methods. 

Whether  one  stands  at  the  top  and  looks  down  along 
the  line  to  the  time  the  child  enters  school  till  he  leaves 
the  university,  or  one  stands  at  the  beginning  and  looks 
upward  at  each  successive  step  by  months  or  years  into 
the  active  fields  of  life's  duties,  the  entire  view  is  full  of 
hope  and  still  brighter  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  have  been  epoch-making  in 
the  United  States.  On  every  side  is  accelerated  activity. 
Life  is  full  of  energy,  of  broad  scholarship,  refinement, 
and  sound  judgment.  One  who  understands  how  to 
adapt  himself  or  herself  to  the  new  and  ever  changing 
condition^,  is  in  great  demand.  But  be  careful  **  not  to 
walk  into  a  well  from  looking  at  the  stars." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Evolution  and  Environment/ 

By  B.  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

The  question  of  environment  was  brought  into  special 
prominence  by  evolution,  and  is  likely  to  be  stUl  more 
strongly  emphasized.  Heredity  so  far  is  decidedly  on  the 
wrong  side.  ChQdren  are  not  rightly  bom,  nor  at  home 
is  the  earliest  bias  often  wise  or  right.  When  inherit- 
ance is  not  positively  evil  it  is  negatively  so — which  is 
hardly  better.  To  waken  up  right  purpose  and  a  deter- 
minative will  for  betterment  became  a  school  problem. 
The  heaviest  weight  the  teacher  has  to  lift  is  the  inertia 
for  goodness  and  truth — the  indifference  which  comes  in- 
to home  inheritance.  Society  has  little  to  offer  in  the 
way  of  corrective  but  conventionalism,  that  is  a  conceit 
for  whatever  is  going,  be  it  brutal  or  be  it  foolish.  Can 
the  school  displace  this  evil  environment^  and  create 
around  the  pupil  an  atmosphere  more  wholesome  and 
positive  for  rightness?  You  cannot  possibly  distinguish 
at  this  point  between  moral  right  and  the  right  ideas  of 
study. 

The  only  object  of  beautiful  and  wise  environment  is 
to  create  right  motives  and  right  will  within  the  child. 
To  this  end  there  has  been  great  gain  in  the  way  of  archi- 
tecture, sanitation,  and  school  adornment.  Our  build- 
ing stand  in  noble  contrast  with  the  homes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils.  But  the  question  arises  if  this 
cannot  be  carried  too  far,  and  create  only  a  sense  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  despair  ;  or  at  best  a  wild  ambition  for 

"^ThTs  is  the  second  article  of  the  series  o«  *♦  Evolution  and  Ed- 
ucation "  began  in  the  School  Journal  of  September,  15 


that  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  majority.  Our 
workers  cannot  all  of  them  reach  palatial  homes — not 
even  by  the  aid  of  the  wisest  education.  It  would  be 
better  If  our  school-houses  were  simpler  and  less  expen- 
sive ;  but  not  less  beautiful.  They  should  be  as  homeful 
as  possible ;  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact ''  The  sehool 
is  a  supplement  of  the  home.''  Above  all,  the  atmosphere 
of  the  school-house  should  not  be  pedagogic  and.  prag- 
matical. The  teacher  should  give  the  pupils  a  warm 
welcome  in  the  morning.  The  plays  should  be  engaged 
in  by  both  teaohers  and  pupils  on  terms  of  easy  familiar- 
ity. The  Proebel  idea  should  run  thru  every  grade  of 
school  life  even  to  the  university.  The  recent  death  of 
Dr.  David  Holbrook  recalls  to  me  the  mighty  power  for 
good  he  had  on  the  playground,  quite  as  much  as  he  had 
in  the  recitation-room.  The  teacher,  in  other  words, 
must  largely  take  the  place  of  the  wise  parent. 

A  school-house  is  less  important  than  a  school  ground 
— exactly  as  a  family  garden  is  more  valuable  for  home 
culture  than  the  house  itself.  We  really  live  most  of  our 
lives  out  of  doors  ;  and  if  children  can  do  no  better  they 
take  to  the  streets.  The  school  must  do  for  the  child 
what  the  street  does,  only  a  much  better  work.  Ulti- 
mately we  shall,  I  do  not  doubt,  have  every  school-house 
planted  in  a  half-acre  of  ground,  which  shall  be  used  by 
the  pupils  as  freely  as  the  building.  Half  a  day  with 
books,  and  half  a  day  applying  knowledge  acquired,  or 
investigating  nature  directly,  seems  to  be  the  rational 
method.  Hand  culture,  in  the  shop  and  in  the  garden, 
should  supplement  brain  culture.  Botany  and  entomol- 
ogy and  geology  and  ornithology — that  is  biology  in  gen- 
eral— cannot  be  studied  effectively  within  doors.  Botany 
applied  as  horticulture,  and  entymology  applied  in  the 
orchard,  not  only  are  practical,  but  in  no  other  way  are 
they  actual  sciences.  It  is  this  out-of-door  work  which 
illumines  not  only  the  science  itself  but  the  soul  of  the 
pupil. 

Evdution  is  not  satisfied  unto  the  mind  is  enabled  to 
draw  conclusions  from  facts  acquired.  It  demands  not 
only  personal  investigation  but  the  application  of  what 
is  discovered.  The  school  garden  is  sure  to  come.  With 
it,  or  in  it,  will  stand  the  laboratory  and  the  workshop, 
and  with  them  other  methods  of  hand  culture.  Half  a 
day  is  fully  enough  to  shut  a  child  indoors.  I 'would  not 
allow  him  to  pursue  a  study  continuously  beyond  one 
hour.  The  whole  nature  cries  out  for  relief  from  benches 
and  books.  Manual  culture  must  be  thoroly  grafted  on 
the  whole  American  system.  With  it  must  also  come  a 
more  specific  voice  culture.  Our  children  do  not  know 
how  to  talk.  The  glorious  power  of  a  perfect  voice  is 
not  comprehended — it  is  overlooked.  The  power  of 
sweet  conversation  is  indeed  being  lost.  This  is  largely 
from  the  false  environment  that  nitrogenizes  the  system 
before  it  is  oxygenized.  By  false  methods  of  study  the 
lungs  are  cramped  and  the  throat  is  curved  over  the  book. 
Not  one  teacher  in  ten  can  read  so  as  to  be  heard  with 
delight  by  an  audience  of  one  thousand  people. 

Evolution,  combining  culture  of  body  and  mind  as  one 
end,  demands  environment  that  shall  encourage  the  ful- 
ness of  physical  life.  Athletics  are  normal  only  as  ten- 
tative. Dr.  Eliot  told  a  truth  that  other  observers  must 
endorse  when  he  said  that  **  The  college  teams  are  dis^ 
tinctly  overworked  ;**  and  that  the  nervous  strain  of  pro- 
longed training,  exciting  contests,  and  anxiety  must  be 
eliminated  to  avoid  degeneration. 

Environment  is  distinctly  the  issue  in  another  direc- 
tion. It  is  true  that  co-education  was  born  in  this  coun- 
try as  early  as  1835  at  Oberlin  ;  but  it  was  on  the  ground 
of  justice  to  woman.  Evolution  requires  that  the  two 
sexes  remain  together  on  the  score  of  creating  a  whole- 
some environment.  Neither  sex  develops  normally  alone. 
Those  who  are  wisely  kept  together  as  far  as  to  the  college 
doorway  should  not  then  l^  separated.  The  develop- 
ment of  our  American  system  has  of  late  covered  the 
discarding  of  private  academies,  and  the  decadence  of 
sex  schools ;  and  the  rapid  upgrowth  of  union  schools. 
A  Cherokee  chief  speaking  of  his  experience  in  endeav- 
oring to  elevate  the  tribe,  safd,  "  We  educated  Qur  boys 
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alone  ;  but  they  invariably  lapsed  into  savage  life.  We 
were  compelled  to  educate  both  sexes  before  we  could 
make  progress  in  civilization."  Co-education  lies  di- 
rectly m  the  line  of  human  evolution,  which  at  no  point 
is  ascetic,  not  even  in  the  vegetable  world.  The  highest 
ends  of  evolution  were  never  reached  until  sex  differen- 
tiation and  sex  co-operation  came  into  being. 

The  whole  question  of  environments,  is  bound  te  be 
considered.  If  you  do  not  take  advantage  of  it  the  field 
will  be  occupied  with  environments  that  will  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  your  pupils.  There  is  no  possible  neu- 
tral ground  in  education.  Our  schools  must  become  not 
only  supplements  of  home  but  home-supplements.  Sani- 
tary buildings,  large  grounds,  flowers  and  pictures,  co- 
education, open  air  work,  applied  science,  these  are  the 
demand.  The  London  Lancet  says,  ''What  is  needed  for 
race  vigor  is  pure  air,  exercise  in  the  open,"  freedom  from 
worry,  and  temperate  habits."  Can  civilization  retain 
its  highest  aspirations  and  not  lose  race  vigor?  Evolu- 
ton  declares  that  this  can  be. done;  and  it  is  the  true 
aim  of  the  school  to  see  that  it  is  done.  It  says  :  study 
environment ;  improve  environment.  The  end  of  your 
work  is  not  to  impart  facts,  but  to  see  that  environments 
stimulate  the  application  of  facts.  What  we  need  is  not 
boys  and  girls  who  know ;  but  those  who  are  glad  that 
they  know,  because  their  wisdom  can  be  applied  to  make 
the  world  better.  We  want  the  spirit,  the  purpose,  the 
inspuration  of  the  pupOs  educated,  as  well  as  power  given 
to  them. 

The  Educational  Work  of  Sarah  Porter. 

The  recent  death  of  Miss  Sarah  Porter,  famous  the 
country  over,  on  account  of  her  work  for  the  education  of 
girls,  renders  the  sympathetic  study  of  her  life  and 
character,  given  in  the  July  Century  Magazine  of  lasting 
interest.  The  writer,  Mr.  WUliam  M.  Sloane,  was  evi- 
dently thoroly  acquainted  with  Miss  Porter's  gifts  and 
wonderful  nersonality.  He  attributes  the  secret  of  her 
success  to    the  compulsory  force  of  character." 

"Her  Puritan  ancestry  transmitted  to  her  not  only 
capacity  and  vigor,"  adds  the  writer,  **but  that  most 
precious  of  human  gifts,  calmness  of  spirit.  Impatient 
only  of  notoriety  she  began  her  life-work  among  the 
neighbors  who  knew  and  trusted  her,  and  the  school  grew 
without  observation.  For  many  years  she  had  only  fifty 
pupils  and  the  numbers  were  never  allowed  much  to 
te  exceed  a  hundred.  She  inherited  much.  Her  father 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  of  Connecticut  ministers 
— a  man  of  character,  almost  without  a  flaw,  a  model  of 
industry,  learning  and  godliness.  The  family  of  her 
mother  possessed  a  gaiety  and  vivacity  which  the  Porter 
temperament  lacked,  and  Sarah  and  Noah,  more  conspic- 
uously than  the  other  children,  united  the  traits  of  father 
and  mother.  The  ambitious  elder  brothera,  Samuel  and 
Noah,  both  graduates  of  Yale  before  they  were  twenty, 
and  the  latter  afterward  president  of  that  institution,  felt 
less  responsibility  for  the  other  children  ;  but  to  Sarah, 
the  eldest  daughter,  came  early  the  habit  of  thought  for 
others. 

"  Her  one  opportunity  of  systematic  study  and  instruc- 
tion away  from  home,  was  when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
she  went  to  New  Haven  to  enter  the  school  of  Dr.  E.  A. 
Andrews,  the  lexicographer.  She  was  an  inmate  of  the 
family  of  Prof.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  of  Yale.  This 
year  gave  her  a  sense  of  familiarity  with  the  life  of  Yale 
college,  and  brought  the  opportunity  te  know  something 
of  the  questions  which  were  then  occupying  thoughtful 
minds. 

*^From  this  time  on  she  prosecuted  her  education 
under  her  own  guidance,  but  incessantly.  In  Philadel- 
phia, while  teaching  for  Miss  Hawks,  she  secured  a  fine 
teacher  of  German,  and  pursued  that  language  with  great 
delight.  It  was  not  common  in  the  thirties  to  find  young 
women  who  understood  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Ger- 
man as  she  understood  them.  Experiences  of  teaching 
in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Philadelphia,  and  Buffalo, 
gave  her  what  was  at  that  time  an  extended  knowledge  of 


the  world,  and  took  her  out  of  New  England ;  but  so 
strong  were  her  local  attachments  that  she  was  never 
entirely  happy  away  from  home. 

**  The  beginning  of  the  school  at  Farmington,  in  1844, 
has  often  been  described.  Miss  Porter  used  to  tell  how, 
one  afternoon,  as  they  were  driving  out  from  Hartford  to 
Farmington,  her  father  suggested  to  her  the  idea  that, 
in  addition  to  teaching'  a  few  village  girb,  she  should 
take  others  from  without  and  live  with  them  in  rented 
rooms.^  The  infiuence  of  Miss  Porter's  family,  and  the 
appreclia^on  of  her  powers  by  all  who  knew  her,  at  once 
gave  Her  a  handful  of  eager  and  able  pupils,  and  the  re- 
sulte  of  her  intimate  contact  with  them  were  immediately 
remarked. 

'^  The  maintenance  of  close  relations  with  the  minds  and 
souls  of  the  girls,  so  conspicuous  a  characteristic  at  the 
outset,  never  ceased.  This  personal  touch  was  the  one  es- 
sential which  Miss  Porter  could  not  conceive  of  as  a  thing 
to  be  omitted.  As  the  numbers  increased,  her  personality 
expanding,  as  it  were,  still  pervaded  the  whole,  until  to 
her  loving  and  admiring  pupUs  it  seemed  to  fill  the  world. 
One  wrote  her  some  years  since  from  Spain,  '  You  are 
the  most  pervasive  woman  that  I  ever  knew*.   . 

"Wherein  was  she  so  different  from  other  women? 
Why  did  she  make  such  an  impress  upon  others'  charac- 
ter? Her  fundamental  traits  were  love  of  study,  love 
of  her  fellow-men,  love  of  nature,  pleasure  in  communi- 
cating, unremitting  industry,  unselfishness,  soundness  of 
judgment,  cheerfulness,  force  of  will,  deep,  unaffected 
piety.  Her  daily  and  hourly  occupation  with  some  useful 
work  powerfully  inculcated  unselfishness  and  industry. 
It  was  as  natural  for  her  to  give  as  for  a  fountain  to  pour 
forth  ite  water,  or  the  sun  its  light. 

"  Her  activity  seemed,  moreover,  to  be  wholly  without 
friction.  She  was  rarely  hurried  or  worried.  She  could 
lay  down  an  intricate  or  abstract  book  to  meet  some 
trifling  demand,  and  return  at  once  te  the  work.  She 
was  remarkable,  too,  for  never  indulging  in  regrete.  The 
consequence  was  that  she  used  her  whole  strength  for 
the  business  in  hand,  whatever  Ihis  was.  She  was  hab- 
itually prompt  in  decision,  and  immediate  in  execution. 
She  had  a  wonderful  physical  constitution,  one  hardly 
less  remarkable  than  Gladstone's.  This  made  such  con- 
tinuous and  intense  effort  possible  to  her  as  only  two  or 
three  in  a  generation  can  undertake. 

"  Miss  Porter's  aim  was  conscientious  earnestness  in 
work  for  work's  sake,  and  her  frequent  talks  with  the 
whole  school  inculcated  this  with  effective  iteration. 
Learning,  not  as  an  accomplishment,  but  as  discipline, 
nay,  more,  as  self-discipline,  was  her  goal.  Her  daily 
walk  of  cheerful  dignity,  her  habits  of  regular  attention 
to  duty,  her  sereni^  in  hours  of  strain,  her  presence  as  a 
constant  factor  of  life  in  the  school,  were  one  and  all 
characteristic  of  the  self-conteined  gentlewoman,  and 
the  main  source  of  her  power.  Miss  Porter  was  young 
at  eighty-six  because  she  had  continuous  touch  with 
youth.  Never  exuberant,  her  powers  of  enjoyment  were 
undiminished  to  the  last. 

"  The  analysis  of  greatness  generally  discovers  the  se- 
cret to  lie  in  the  embodiment  of  type.  This  was  true  of 
Miss  Porter.  She  had  the  wholesome  New  England  view 
of  woman's  power  and  sphere ;  she  had  a  reverence  for 
the  individual  soul  with  a  destiny  to  be  determined  by  it- 
self ;  she  typified  the  best  social  life  of  her  time  and 
place.  Every  girl  knew  that  her  personal  advantage  was 
Miss  Porter's  aim.  The  chosen  course  might  appear  in- 
explicable at  first,  butr  its  pursuit  with  concentration, 
regularity,  and  judgment  soon  showed  its  adaptebility  to 
the  end,  or  exhibited  as  mandatory  the  modification  for 
further  advance  which  had  been  expected.  Herein  lies 
the  whole  philosophy  of  secondary  education.  It  was  so 
naturally,  concretely,  and  simply  worked  out  by  Miss 
Porter  that  many  thought  her  conduct  instinctive.  Par 
otherwise.  She  studied,  reasoned,  acted.  And  what  she 
did  was  directed  to  the  welfare  of  a  real  being,  not  of 
classified  abstractions.  Herself  throbbing  with  life,  she 
evoked  vitality  in  others,  and  no  detail  of  her  work  was 
trivial  in  her  plan," 
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The  Psychological  Child, 

Mr.  James  Champlin  Fernald,  whose  sensible  article 
on  "'The  Child"  appears  in  the  September  Atlantie 
Monthly,  writes  from  knowledge  ratherihan  theory.  As 
a  father  he  has  observed  carefully  the  characteristics 
and  growth  of  several  children,  and  consequently  speaks 
with  authority.  His  words  will  give  satisfaction  to.  many 
a  teacher  who  has  felt  as  Mr.  Femald  does,  without  dar- 
ing to  give  expression  to  the  thought  ia  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  mighty  have  given  so  much  time  and 
strength  to  evolving  "the  child"  from  their  various 
theories. 

**  Probably  there  is  not  in  all  educational  literature  a 
more  mischievous  phrase  than  'the  child/"  says  the 
writer.  "Formerly  we  had  chDdren, — actual  entities, 
real  beings.  Now  we  have  psychology  and  an  abstrac- 
tion— 'the  child.'  He  has  hot  been  created  but  ex- 
cogitated.   He  is  like  nothing  in  heaven  or  earth. 

"  Primeval  man  had  mythologies.  Therefore  the  nine- 
teenth century  child  must  go  thru  his  '  mythological  age.' 
But  when  we  really  set  to  work  jjo  teach  him  those 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Norse  mythologies,  we 
find  a  great  deal  that  we  really  could  not  impart  to  our 
children,  besides  a  great  deal  that  we  had  better  not. 
By  the  time  we  have  expurgated  the  legends  of  all  the 
envy,  revenge,  cruelty,  falsehood,  and  some  other  things, 
there  is  often  so  little  sparkle  left  that  eager  young  souls 
find  them  rather  flat.  How  if  we  were  to  conclude  that 
our  children  were  barn  quite  recently,  and  do  not  need 
to  start  in  the  prehistoric  ages  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  our  far-off  ancestors  are  supposed  to  have  been 
given  up  to  dreamy  legends,  they  were  originating  missile 
weapons,  picking  flints  to  a  knife-edge  for  arrow-heads, 
and  rifling  them  withal,  so  that  the  arrow  would  hold  its 
way  like  a  Krag-Jorgensen  bullet.  They  were  inventing 
rapid  transit  by  corralling  and  bridling  horses  that  had 
run  wild  since  the  creation.  They  were  conquering 
rivers  and  seas  in  log  canoes,  and  laying  the  foundations 
of  astronomy  by  the  telescopes  of  their  unspoiled  eyes 
looking  from  mountain  tops.  They  seem  to  have  been, 
indeed,  among  the  most  practical  and  matter-of-fact 
people  that  ever  lived, — those  Yankees  of  prehistoric 
times. 

"Suppose  we  try  the  theory  on  the  materialistic  basis. 
Our  ancestors  passed  thru  the  stone  age.  Our  children 
must  do  the  same  since  'the  child  repeats  the  experience 
of  the  race.'  We  will  take  away  their  knives  and  forks 
and  spoons,  and  give  them  sharp  pieces  of  flint  to  cut 
their  viands  with.  We  will  furnish  them  hammers  made 
of  rounded  pebbles,  with  which  they  may  pound  up  corn 
and  wheat,  and  bake  the  same  on  hot  stones  in  the  back 
yard,  to  prepare  their  digestion  for  the  assimilation  of 
modern  bread  and  biscuit.  But  if  our  children  are  '  heirs 
of  all  the  ages,'  why  not,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
let  them  come  straight  into  their  inheritance,  without 
hewing  their  way  thru  primeval  barbarism  ? 

"Another  school  wUl  have  'the  child'  at  five  and  six 
occupied  wholly  with  aimless  doing,— 'activity  for  the 
sake  of  activity.'  He  is  supposed  to  be  '  incapable  ai  yet 
of  planning  for  a  future'— *  of  doing  one  thing  with  the 
distinct  purpose  of  accomplishing  another*.  'In  this 
condition,*  we  are  told,  '  when  the  child  is  not  interested 
in  things  or  results  for  their  own«ake,  only  in  the  doing, 
he  has  no  consecutive  plan  of  consecutive  doing ;  hence 
he  is  not  capable  of  propounding  problems  to  himself. 
The  a^e  of  five  or  six  will  bring  some  capacity  to  regulate 
activities  looking  toward  the  future.  Bat  it  is  a  grow- 
ing opinion  that  it  is  near  the  age  of  eight  that  the  child 
begins  to  see  the  end  to  be  gained  in  contradistinction 
to  something  to  be  done.' 

"  [f  it  takes  the  psychological '  child'  so  long  to  get  to 
the  stage  of  consecutive  reasoning  and  of  planning  for 
future  results,  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  the  psycho- 
logical'child' the  better.    The  assumption  is  not  true 


of  real  children.  The  present  writer  knew,  for  instance, 
a  little  cherub  of  two  years'  terrestrial  experience,  who 
found  the  cat  in  his  high  chair  after  he  had  left  it,  and 
went  to  eject  her.  The  cat  objected,  and  scratched  his 
hand,  whereupon  he  withdrew  to  think  it  over.  That 
high  chair  was  of  the  dislocating  kind  that  can  become 
a  low  easy-chair  by  pulling  a  handle.  Two-year-old 
walked  round  the  table,  came  up  behind  pussy's  strategic 
position,  pulled  that  handle,  and  brought  the  whole  forti- 
fication down.  The  cat  made  a  leap  such  as  could  only 
have  been  inspired  by  a  conviction  of  the  approaching 
end  of  all  things  ;  and  young  humanity  had  established 
forever  the  dominion  given  him  in  Genesis  over  the 
'beast  of  the  field.' 

"  What  has  been  said  is  not  with  the  purpose  of  de- 
crying true  '  child  study.'  A  gifted  woman  has  published 
a  book  called  'A  Study  of  a  Child.'  That  is  in  the  right 
direction.  She  has  taken  one  real,  living  being  and  ob- 
served his  traits,  till  she  knows  something  of  one  child. 
If  we  can  put  enough  such  observations  together  we 
may  have  a  helpful  study  of  children.  When  Dr.  Shaw 
conducts  spelling  tests  with  more  than  five  thousand 
living  children,  and  tabulates  the  results,  he  is  working 
in  the  world  of  fact,  and  his  conclusions  have  the  author- 
ity that  attaches  to  actual  experiments.  His  discoveries 
let  in  new  and  helpful  light  upon  the  spelling  problem. 
This  is  scientific, — gathering  facts  and  con\bining  them 
to  form  a  theory. 

"  Life  always  transcends  theory.  By  a  priori  reason- 
ing, for  instance,  we  should  say  that  the  learning  of  lan- 
guage would  be  one  of  the  last  attainments  of  the  grow- 
ing human  being.  But,  in  fact,  children  are  found  to 
have  a  marvelous  natural  aptitude  for  just  this  work. 
Their  power  of  remembering  words  and  retaining  delicate 
shades  of  sound  is  not  less,  but  far  greater,  than  that  of 
the  adult.  The  professor  takes  his  little  children  to  Paris 
or  Berlin,  and  while  he  is  slaving  over  grammars  and 
phrase  books,  they  are  chattering  French  or  German  like 
magpies.  Moreover  they  acquire  a  perfect  foreign  ac- 
cent, while  his  English  tongue  betrays  him  the  moment 
he  opens  his  mouth. .  The  grown  man  can  by  no  manner 
of  means  learn  a  new  language  so  that  his  learning  will 
match  the  easy  familiarity  that  he  gained  in  childhood 
with  his  '  mother  tongue.' 

"  The  doctrine  of  heredity  also  has  a  hand  in  the  make- 
up of  the  psychological  'child.'  To  follow  certain 
speakers  and  writers  one  would  think  that  if  we  knew 
the  characteristics  of  a  child's  parents  we  could  cipher 
out  his  necessary  character  as  easily  as  a  sum  in  addition. 
But  each  of  these  parents  has  numerous  traits  of  body 
and  mind  which  are  capable  of  blending  in  infinitely 
varying  shades.  Then,  as  we  trace  the  stream  of  hered- 
ity backward,  we  find  that  each  chUd  has  had  four  grand- 
parents, and  eight  great-grandparents,  and  combining 
their  characteristics  according  to  the  law  of  permutation, 
we  have  at  least  forty  thousand  possible  combinations. 
When  our  own  little  one  is  put  into  our  arms,  we  do  not 
know  which  one  of  these  forty  thousand  permutations 
we  have  to  deal  with.  Often  our  wonder  comes  to  be 
how  many  of  the  forty  thousand  this  little  being  includes 
at  once. 

"  The  training  of  real  children  calls  out  all  the  most 
various  resources  of  parent  and  teacher,  and  is  a  wonder- 
fully uplifting  and  devebping  process  for  one  who  accepts 
it  rightly.  But  the  study  of  '  the  child '  as  an  abstrac- 
tion can  be  done  with  a  cold  heart  on  unvarying  maxiins, 
amid  which  the  theorist's  soul  is  continually  contracting 
till  you  can  hear  the  dry  bones  rattle, — pedagogy,  peda- 
gogics, pedagogical,  psychology,  psychological,  apper- 
ceptions =  mass ! " 


Next  week's  issue  will  be  the  monthly  School  Board  Num- 
ber of  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  aad  will  coataia  several 
articles  of  great  interest  to  superintendents  and  school  com- 
mittee-men. 
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The  Student  Army. 


A  page  of  the  Saturday  Evening  PaH  for  Sept.  1  is 
devoted  to  a  timely  resume  of  existing  public  school 
conditions.  Various  topics  are  considered,  including 
compulsory  education  and  arrangements  for  teaefaing 
'' difficult  children,"  the -kindergarten  up-to-date,  com- 
mercial schools  and  the  present  status  of  chQd  study. 
The  immensity  of  the  public  school  system  is  evidenced 
by  means  of  figures,  which  are  wisely  given  in  round 
numbers. 

"  Nearly  twenty  million  boys  and  girls  will  be  enrolled 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  forming  the  greatest 
army  of  its  kind  the  world  has  ever  known,**  says  the 
writer.  '^  About  two  million  of  these  will  be  in  the 
private  and  incorporated  institutions,  and  nearly  eigh- 
teen million  in  the  public  schools.  There  will  be  nearly  a 
half  million  in  the  city  evening  schools,  the  private 
kindergartens,  the  Indian  and  business  schools,  and 
others.  The  public  school  system  is  the  greatest  single 
institution  of  the  country.  Its  teachers  number  nearly 
one-half  a  million — about  three-fourths  are  women — and 
these  carry  on  their  work  in  nearly  300,000  school-houses. 
To  pay  for  all  these  requires  upward  of  two  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year,  and  the  value  of  the  school 
property  is  between  five  and  six  hundred  miUions.  In 
the  past  twenty  yea  s  the  public  school  expenditures  in 
this  country  have  increased  two  and  one-hsdf  times  for 
property  and  neady  three  times  for  salaries  and  other 
expenses.  It  costs  fifty  per  cent.  m(^e  to-day  to  edu- 
cate an  American  boy  or  girl  than  it  did  twenty  years 
ago,  bat  the  quality  of  education  is  fully  one  hundred 
per  cent,  improved. 

Compulsory  School  Laws. 

"This  country  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
that  it  exicts  a  longer  period  for  school  attendance. 
The  penalties  for  parents  and  guardians  offer  interesting 
contrasts.  The  Pennsylvania  law  is  one  of  the  mildest. 
For  the  first  offense  the  maximum  fine  is  $2,  and  upon 
each  subsequent  offense  the  maximum  fine  is  $5.  Nevada 
is  the  most  stringent.  For  the  first  offense  the  fine  is 
from  $50  to  $100,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense  from 
$100  to  $200.  New  York  has  a  maximum  fine  of  $5  for 
the  first  offense,  and  a  maximum  of  $50  for  each  subse- 
quent offense,  or  imprisonment  at  the  longest  for  thirty 
days.  Connecticut  has  a  different  sort  of  law.  It  puts 
a  fine  on  each  week's  neglect,  the  rate  per  week  being  a 
maximum  of  $5.  In  Indiana  the  parent  or  guardian  may 
be  imprisoned  as  long  as  ninety  days.  Ohio  has  a  system 
of  fines  ranging  from  $5  to  $20. 

"In  Philadelphia  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance 
has  achieved  these  results  :  Thousands  of  children  have 
been  taken  off  the  streets  and  placed  in  schools.  Two 
special  schools  have  been  established  for  backward  and 
diffident  children  ;  two  classes  of  the  school  chfldren  of 
the  city  have  been  taken,  and  the  public  sentiment  which 
was  so  hostile  to  the  law  has  been  won  to  its  favor.  In 
the  establishment  of  the  special  schools  great  work  was 
done.  There  were  many  children  whose  education  had 
been  neglected  and  who  could  easily  be  placed  in  school, 
but  who  would  have  to  be  put  in  lower  grades  of  the 
regular  schools  with  chfldren  much  younger  than  them- 
selves. To  meet  this  difficulty  special  ungraded  schools 
were  suggested.  Somewhat  in  the  same  line,  but  yet 
different,  is  the  parental  school,  which  is  designed  for 
the  chfldren  loose  upon  the  streets,  who,  unless  removed 
from  their  surroundings  and  properly  trained,  will  be- 
long to  the  criminal  class  when  they  become  men  and 
women.  For  these  children  a  school  of  detention  is 
commended  ;  not  a  reform  school,  but  a  kindly  institu- 
tion that  is  well  described  by  the  term  parental  school. 
Such  a  school  has  been  supported  in  Boston  and  its  work 
is  being  watched  with  interest.  Brooklyn,  too,  has  tried 
this,  and  satisfactory  results  are  reported.  Other  cities 
are  joining  in  line,  and  thus  education  is  being  carried 
not  only  with  kindness  but  with  authority  to  the  neglected 


ohlldreiii  thd  Habitual  truantt^  the  difficult  chfldren  and 
the  ignorant  and  vicious  chfldren  of  the  cities. 

School  for  the  Four-Year-Old. 

"  There  is  a  world  of  interest  in  the  developments  of 
the  public  education  idea.  It  spans  the  whole  life  of  the 
pupil  from  infancy  to  the  time  when  he  is  old  enough  to 
vote.  For  instance,  there  are  nearly  two  thousand 
kindergartens,  with  o^er  one  hundred  thousand  pupUs, 
in  this  country.  Almost  one-half  the  states  have  laws 
autl^ori^ing  kindergartens  connected  with  the  public 
schools.  The  age  at  which  the  school  tries  to  take  the 
pupfl  is  generally  four,  and  it  seeks  to  develop  him  untfl 
he  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty." 


Perversion  Thru  Environment. 

Talk  about  defectiveness  of  children !  Half  of  the  de- 
fectiveness of  conception  ^nd  attitude  discoverable  in 
chfldren  is  due  to  defective  influence  in  the  home,  or 
school  environment.  Read  what  Rudyard  Kipling,  says 
of  the  ''  hero  **  of  his  latest  tale,  in  Medur^s  for  July, 
considering  his  education. 

''  As  a  chfld  he  had  learned  early  to  despise  his  nurse, 
for  she  was  a  servant'  and  a  woman ;  his  sisters  he  had 
looked  down  upon,  and  his  governess,  for  much  the  same 
reasons.  His  home  atmosphere  had  taught  him  to  de- 
spise the  terrible  thing  called  '  dissent.'  (His  father  was 
a  vicar  0  At  his  private  school  his  seniors  showed  him 
how  to  despise  the  junior  master,  who  was  poor,  and  here 
his  home  training  served  again.  At  his  public  school 
he  despised  the  new  boy — theSboy  who  boated  when  Set- 
ton  played  cricket,  or  who  wore  a  colored  tie  when  the 
order  of  the  day  was  for  black.  They  were  all  avatars 
of  the  '  outsider.'  If  you  '  got  mixed  up  with  an  outsid- 
er'  you  ended  by  being  'compromised.'  He  had  no  clear 
ideas  of  what  that  meant,  but  suspected  the  worst.  His 
religion  he  took  from  his  parents,  and  it  had  some  very 
sound  dogmas  about  Qutsiders  behaving  decently.  Sci- 
ence to  him  was  a  name  connected  with  examination  pa- 
pers. He  could  not  work  up  any  interest  in  foreign  ar- 
mies, because,  after  all,  a  foreigner  was  a  foreigner  and 
the  rankest  form  of  an  'outsider.'  Meals  came  when  you 
rang  for  them ;  you  were  carried  about  the  world,  which 
is  the  home  counties,  in  vehicles  for  which  you  paid.  You 
were  moved  about  London  by  the  same  means  ;  and  if 
you  crossed  the  channel  you  took  a  steamer.  But  how, 
or  when,  or  why  these  things  were  made,  or  worked,  or 
begotten,  or  what  they  felt,  or  thought,  or  said  who  be- 
longed to  them,  he  had  not,  nor  never  wished  to  have, 
the  shadow  of  an  idea.  His  lack  of  imagination  was 
equaled  only  by  his  stupendous  lack  of  curiosity.  It  was 
sufficient  for  him  and  for  high  Heaven  (this  in  his  heart 
of  hearts,  well  learned  at  his  mother's  knee)  that  he  was 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman  incapable  of  a  He  or  a  mean 
action.  For  the  rest,  his  code  was  simple.  Money 
bought  you  half  the  things  in  this  world ;  and  your  posi- 
tion secured  you  the  others.  If  you  had  money,  you  took 
care  to  get  your  money's  worth.  If  you  had  a  position, 
you  did  not  compromise  yourself  by  mixing  with  outsid- 
ers." 

This  description  refers  to  the  education  in  sham,  pre- 
judice, and  narrowness  prevalent  in  many  families'  in 
England,  the  very  ones  from  which  the  ''leaders"  of  the 
people  are  supposed  to  be  recruited.  But  has  it  no  truth 
for  us  Americans?  Is  a  simflar  medieval  attitude  which, 
in  modem  society,  represents  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and 
consequently  a  state  of  abnormality,  deficiency,  degener- 
acy, not  artificially  fostered  in  many  of  our  private 
schools,  those  "finishing"  institutions  which  draw  their 
material  and  patronage  from  the  famflies  constituting 
the  would-be  "better  classes,"  the  moneyed  aristocracy 
of  shoddyism  and  monopoly?  Is  the  American  nation 
destined  to  draw  its  "leaders"  in  Congress  and  govern- 
ment, and  war  from  such  infected  sources.— Maxjmiuan 
P.  E.  Grossman,  in  The  Child  Study  Monthly. 
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Problems  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Bdueation  during  recent 
months  has  been  the  symposia  on  topics  of  interest  to 
educators.  The  discussiod  in  the  September  number  is 
a  yeritabie  feast  of  reason,  the  topic  under  consideration 
being  the  problems  which  confront  our  normal  schools. 
Those  taking  part  are,  all  of  them,  prominent  normal 
school  men,  and  their  conclusions  are  both  interesting 
and  thought-provoking.  The  leader  is  Prin.  Albert  G. 
Boyden,  of  the  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  State  normal  school. 

What  the  Normal  School  Must  Do. 

To  accomplish  its  mission,  says  Mr.  Boyden,  the  nor- 
mal school  must  do.  four  thmgs  : 

(1.)  It  must  inspire  the  student  with  the  spirit  of  the 
true  teacher.  Its  atmosphere  must  be  such  that  he  will 
be  constantly  breathing  in  this  spirit.  He  must  be  led 
to  feel  that  he  has  a  mission  which  he  must  accomplish, 
and  come  to  his  pupils  as  the  Great  Teacher  comes  to 
men — that  they  may  have  life  abundantly. 

(2.)  The  normal  student  must  be  led  thru  the  educa- 
tional study  of  the  subjects  of  the  public  school  curricu- 
lum that  he  may  learn  how  to  use  each  in  the  teaching 
process,  and  thereby  learn  the  method  of  teaching.  In 
the  schools  for  general  training  the  student  is  a  learner 
seeking  knowledge  and  the  mental  discipline  which  comes 
from  right  exertion  in  learning.  *  In  the  normal  school 
he  is  a  teacher ;  he  must  think  the  subject  as  the  learner 
thinks  it ;  he  must  also  think  the  process  by  which  the 
learner  knows,  and  the  means  he  is  to  use  to  cause  the 
learner  to  take  the  steps  of  this  process.  The  normal 
student  must  be  led  thru  the  learning  and  teaching  pro- 
cess in  each  subject ;.  he  must  buckle  himself  to  the  sub- 
ject, study  it  definitely  for  teaching ;  then  teach  and  be 
criticised  on  his  work  until  he  has  firmly  grasped  the  aim, 
the  steps  and  the  means  of  the  process.  He  must  con- 
sider the  subject  philosophically  to  know  why  it  has  its 
place  in  the  course  of  studies.  He  must  consider  the 
subject  scientifically,  that  he  may  know  its  principles  in 
their  systematic  arrangement,  ahd  to  place  it  in  its  true 
relation  to  other  subjects.  He  must  consider  the  subject 
pedagogically,  to  know  its  relation  to  the  pupil ;  to  know 
what  parts  are  to  be  used  and  emphasized  in  teaching, 
and  the  best  method  of  using  them. 

(3.)  The  normal  student  is  to  be  led  thru  the  broader 
educational  study  of  man,  body,  and  mind,  to  find  the 
principles  of  education,  which  are  derived  by  this  study, 
and  which  underlie  all  true  teaching.  This  study  is  in- 
valuable to  expand  the  mind,  enlarge  the  views,  elevate 
the  aims,  and  strengthen  the  character  of  the  student. 
Following  this  study,  the  student  should  be  led  thru  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  art  of  teaching,  school  organiza- 
tion and  school  government,  and  the  study  of  school  laws 
and  the  history  of  education. 

(4.)  The  normal  student  should  be  led  to  make  a  prac- 
tical study  of -children,  under  intelligent  suggestion  and 
guidance,  in  all  the  grades  of  a  good  public  school.  And 
when  he  comes  to  understand  the  nature  and  method  of 
true  teaching,  and  has  become  acquainted  with  the  pupils, 
he  should  have  ample  practice  in  teaching  under  such 
supervision  as  he  needs. 

More  than  Instruction. 

What  are  some  of  the  lines  that  should  be  struck  out 
by  the  professional  schools  and  followed  with  such  adap- 
tive skill  as  new  and  ever  changing  conditions  seem  to  de- 
mand? asks  Pres.  John  W.  Cook,  of  the  State  normal 
school,  at  De  Kalb,  111.  It  seems  clear  that  they  must 
lie  beyond  mere  instruction  in  the  elementary  know- 
ledges. The  old  curriculum  furnished  a  few  tools  for 
the  acquisition  of  skill  in  certain  formal  activities.  It 
halted  at  the  portals  of  that  inner  life  where  character 
is  TTTOught  out  of  myriad  forces  that  contend  for  mas- 
tery. It  was  in  no  sense  educative  in  the  broad  meaning 
of  that  most  significant  word.  Whatever  of  education 
was  really  accomplished  was  largely  achieved  by  agencies 
that  lay  outside  the  school.    The  ministry  of  the  family. 


the  churchy  the  vocationfl,'^e  social  environment,  over- 
whelmed the  feeble  energies  of  the  teacher.  But  the 
specific  educational  forces^  organized  and  administered 
by  the  state,  are  now  attempting  to  determine  in  a  large 
part,  the  future  life  of  the  child.  The  social  whole  leans 
with  increasing  confidence  upon  the  school  for  its  sup- 
port. A  new  world  is  thereby  opened  to  the  teacher, 
and,  in  consequence,  to  the  normal  schools.  To  loiter 
amon ,  the  mere  intricacies  of  "  method  "  is  to  be  atrifler 
in  the  presence  of  responsibilities  that  may  well  sober  the 
spirits  of  the  least  thougtf  ul. 

[Adaption  to  its  Purpose. 

The  purpose  of  the  normal  school,  says  Prin.  Edward 
Conant,  of  the  Vermont  State  normal,  is  professional, 
that  is,  special.  Because  of  its  purpose  the  normal 
school  is  not  designed  for  all,  but  only  for  such  as  have 
chosen  teaching  as  the  sphere  of  their  activity.  So  it 
may  rightly  require  a  certain  maturity  of  character  and 
measure  of  attainment  of  the  persons  received  as  stu- 
dents. These  should  have  gained  a  mastery  of  the  ele- 
mentary subjects  of  knowledge.  Sufficient  for  most  prac- 
tical purposes  and  an  intelligent  view  of  the  world  in 
which  they  live.  They  should  have  completed  regular 
courses  of  stuc^y  in  the  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  normal  schools 
should  be  not  less  than  {or  admission  to  the  course  leading 
to  the  B.  A.  degree  in  college.  And  in  respect  of  grade 
and  quality,  the  work  done  in  the  normal  achool  should 
be  parallel  with  that  done  in  the  corresponding  years  in 
college ;  so  that  for  all  work  done  in  college  subjects 
the  student  may  have  full  credit  in  case  he  enters  college 
later. 

The  proper  work  of  the  normal  schools  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  its  purpose — to  assist  persons  having  the 
requisite  ability  and  acquisitions  to  prepare  for  teaching 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Studies  in  pedagogy  and 
kindred  branches  must  be  accompanied  by  such  studies 
of  the  elementary  school  subjects  as  will  secure  for  each 
a  knowledge  of  its  parts  and  their  relations,  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  subjects  to  one  another  and  of  their  value 
as  instruments  of  instruction.  As  continued  success  in 
any  pursuit  depends  not  less  on  the  personality  than  on 
the  equipment  of  the  person,  the  building  t>f  character  is 
proper  work  for  the  normal  school,  and  may  require  the 
pursuit  of  studies  not  specially  pedagogical.  Selections 
from  thede  groups  of  subjects  need  be  carefully  made  for 
each  school,  with  occasional,  perhaps  frequent,  readjust- 
ment. 

Must  be  Professional. 

Since  the  purpose  and  province  of  normal  schools  is  to 
train  teachers,  they  must  of  necessity  keep  in  mind  the 
public  school  and  its  problems,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Pres.  Edward  T.  Pierce,  of  the  State  normal  school  at 
Los  Angeles.  In  doing  this  they  must  be  important 
centers  of  influence  in  shaping  the  education  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  citizens  ol  the  republic.  But  until  they 
decide  on  more  uniform  requirements  for  entrance,  and 
a  more  definite  course  of  training,  they  cannot  assume 
their  true  and  rightful  position  in  the  educational  scheme 
of  the  country.  At  present  the  term  '*  normal''  suggests 
almost  as  many  courses  of  study  as  there  are  schools  by 
that  name.  Each  schocri'  has  before  it  the  problem  of 
shaping  the  character  of  its  work  so  as  to  make  it  dis- 
tinctly professional  from  -first  to  last,  a  difficult  but  not 
impossible  task  in  the  ordinary  normal  schx)ol.  This  re- 
quires, even  with  students  of  broad  scholarship,  a  review 
of  the  subjects  in  the  public  school  curriculum,  and  their 
consideration  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view.  Nor  is 
the  pedagogical  view  of  each  subject  sufficient,  it  must 
also  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  others  in  the  curricu- 
lum. How  to  bring  about  this  unity  among  the  members 
of  the  faculty,  how  to  lead  all  to  work  as  a  complex  and 
yet  well-articulated  organism,  is  one  of  the  vital  problems 
of  normal  school  management. 

The  Great  Qualification. 

According  to  Prin.  John  G.  Thompson,  of  the  State 
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normal  school,  Fitchburg,  MaflB.,  ooe  of  the  chief  con- 
cerns of  the  normal  school  must  always  be  the  character 
and  ability  of  those  who  seek  admission  and  from  whom 
its  students  must  be  selected.  Altho  the  standard  of  ad- 
mission to  Massachusetts  normal  schools  has  recently 
been  raised  until  only  graduates  from  approved  high 
schools,  or  those  having  an  equivalent  education,  are  f^- 
mitted,  yet  how  to  influence  the  high  schools  so  that 
students  will  come  from  them  mentally  stronger  and  more 
independent  instead  of  staggering  under  a  load  of  unre- 
lated or  poorly  related  facte,  better  able  to  gain  first-hand 
knowledge  from  nature  instead  of  slaves  to  books,  this 
is  still  one  of  the  proUems  confronting  Massachusetts 
normal  schools. 

As  in  the  century  just  closing,  the  normal  school  of 
the  twentieth  must  take  as  its  chief  problem  the  personal 
development  of  its  students  along  the  lines  that  will  give 
them  the  greatest  power  as  teachers.  But  it  will  not,  as 
it  has  so  much  in  the  past,  find  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem in  adding  to  their  scholarly  equipment.  It  will  de- 
mand higher  scholarly  attainments  upon  entrance.  Per- 
sonal power  will,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  remain  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  teachers*  success,  and  good  scholarship  will 
always  be  considered  an  essential.  But  at  the  close  of 
the  century  we  are  beginning  to  see  more  clearly  than 
ever  that,  after  all,  we  are  teaching  ekUdren  rather  than 
iubjecUy  and  that  knowledge  of  the  latter,  combined  with 
ignorance  and  often  dislike  of  the  former,  is  but  a  poor 
equipment  for  a  teacher.  We  also  see  that  the  knowledge 
of  children  that  the  teacher  needs  is  not  primarily  a 
knowledge  learned  from  books,  but  a  sympathetic,  Ipving, 
wise  knowledge  of  child  life,  such  as  comes  only  from 
continued  association  with  children  and  wisely  directed 
synlpathetic  study  of  them.  The  normal  school  of  the 
coming  century  must  not  emphasize  the  subject  at  the 
expense  of  the  child,  nor  must  it  attempt  to  study  chil- 
dren, as  it  has  birds  and  wild  animals  in  the  past^  from 
text-books,  pictures,  and  laboratory  specimens. 


A  Victory  Gained. 

The  method  employed  by  one  teacher  to  help  her  pro- 
t^g^s  conquer  self  is  described  by  Jennie  S.  Campbell,  in 
an  article  in  the  September  Chautauquan  on  child  train- 
ing at  home.  The  child  who  is  never  denied,  she  says, 
never  knows  his  mercies,  and  will  become  exacting  and 
extravagant. 

Miss  Campbell  shows  what  may  be  done  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  by  telling  the  experience  of  a  kindergartner  who 
was  called  into  a  wealthy  home  to  teach  three  children 
of  the  family  and  one  little  boy  from  another  home. 
"  The  children  had  luncheon  sent  up  to  them  each  day  in 
great  abundance,  and  if  there  were  a  smaUer  quantity 
than  they  desired  of  anythin^^  they  had  but  to  ring  for 
more.  This  principle  even  extended  to  their  playthings ; 
Clarence  never  lent  his  to  Leonard,  nor  could  Maud  play 
with  theirs,  but  if  all  happened  to  want  one  particular 
kind  of  toy  there  must  be  three  of  the  same  kind  pro- 
vided. When  mamma  made  plans  for  all  to  go  with  her 
to  drive  they  were  more  than  likely  to  be  changed  by 
Clarence's  preferring  to  ride  his  pony  and  Leonard's  wish- 
ing to  have  his  dog-cart.  As  mamma  had  an  excellent 
disposition  there  was  no  quarreling  over  the  matter. 

Thus  every  wish  was  gratified,  and,  since  there  was 
no  cause  for  self-denial  along  any  line,  the  children  were 
very  selfish  without  knowing  how  to  be  otherwise.  In 
consultation  with  the  parent  on  this  subject  the  kinder- 
gartner said,  'Please  scant  the  luncheon.  Send  two 
oranges  only  to-morrow,  and  do  not  send  me  anything.' 
*  Will  you  have  them  share  with  you  V  *  No,  not  unless 
the  thought  suggests  itself  to  their  minds.' 

"  Unwfllingly  and  very  doubtfully  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  course,  the  mother  consented,  and  the  next  day, 
when  luncheon  appeared,  the  eldest  boy  exclaimed:  'Why, 
there  are  only  two  oranges ;  Fll  ring  for  more.'  *  Oh, 
no,  there  are  plenty,'  was  combatted  rather  stormily,  and 


the  suggestion  to  divide  was  not  pleasantly  received,  ex- 
cept by  the  little  visitor,  who  willingly  shared  with  the 
little  girl.  However,  the  others  did  as  desired,  and  each 
day  there  was  something  to  be  divided  into  portions. 

^'It  was  several  wedcs  before  the  eldest  boy  discovered 
that  his  teacher  had  no  lunch.  She  refused  his  offer  to 
ring  for  some,  and  he  became  very  thoughtful.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  tarts  and  had  only  half  of  one,  so  it 
took  him  quite  a  while  to  decide  what  to  do.  At  length, 
after  looking  at  his  teacher  and  back  at  the  coveted 
sweetmeat  a  great  many  times,  he  cut  the  half  again  and 
presented  the  quarter  to  her,  with  the  remark  that  he 
did  not  care  for  it  and  wanted  her  to  have  it.  He  had 
conquered,  and  was  stronger  for  the  next  conflict  against 
desire  in  the  face  of  duty. 


Success. 

Success  in  the  schcol-rooma,  ccording  to  a  writer  in 
the  Teacherif  Advancty  is  dependent  upon  three  things  : 
(1)  A  clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done.  (2)  A  clear 
knowledge  of  the  way  it  should  be  done,  and  (3)  a  motive 
for  doing  the  work.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  that 
which  a  teacher  knows  the  best  he  will  teach  the  best. 
Mind  cannot  express  all  it  knows.  Pupfls  cannot  under- 
stand all  that  is  told.  There  is  a  constant  loss  of  knowl- 
edge in  teaching.  A  teacher  may  know  a  subject  not  as 
it  is  treated  in  any  one  text-book,  but  he  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  it,  no  matter  from  what  side  the  subject 
be  approached ;  yet  he  is  a  school-room  failure,  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  what  mental  powers  are  to  be 
developed  by  the  subject  The  teacher  must  know  the 
mind  of  the  pupU  under  his  instruction  so  that  he  can 
supply  it  with  the  idea  which  will  cause  its  development. 
Copying  the  device  of  another  will  not  give  the  ideas  of 
the  method  to  be  used  unless  back  of  the  device  is  found 
the  principle  upon  which  the  device  rests.  A  teacher 
may  know  what  is  to  be  taught  and  how  it  is  to  be  done, 
and  yet  be  a  school-room  failure.  A  teacher  must  have 
energy,  inspiration.  Back  of  every  success  is  aim,  pur- 
pose, energy.  If  the  teacher  has  these  three  qualifications 
he  cannot  help  being  a  success.  He  places  a  desure  to 
learn  above  the  matter  that  is  learned. 


Have  Girl  Friends. 

Every  woman  should  have  a  deep  interest  in  her  girl 
acquaintances,  says  Claire  D.  Alden  in  Trainoi  MetAer- 
hoodf  because  of  the  memory  of  her  own  girlhood, 
when  she  craved  much  and  received  perhaps  but  littie ;  or 
when  her  cup  was  filled  to  overfiowing  with  life's  bless- 
ings. 

The  girl  who  has  for  a  friend  a  woman,  self-reliant  and 
noble  in  character,  has  a  bulwark  of  strength,  against 
which  she^can  lean  her  slender  frame  yet  unused  to  life's 
batles,  and  from  which  she  can  gather  inspiration  and 
encouragement.  And  the  lonely  woman,  who  believes 
that  because  she  has  no  children  she  has  no  maternal  du- 
ties or  obligations,  shuts  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  all 
around  her,  even  at  her  gate,  are  girls  waiting  and  longing 
to  be  "mothered  ;"  girls  that  she  can  uplift,  and  in  the 
act  of  so  doing,  fill  her  own  life  with  a  flood  of  sunshine 
that  shall  brighten  her  path,  renew  her  youth,  and  com- 
pel her  to  forget  the  years  between.  Every  woman  is  a 
mother  at  heart. 


The  scarcity  of  teaching  material  has  been  causing 
considerable  comment  among  our  school  men.  In  many 
localities  the  supply  this  year  is  but  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  demand.  Why  ?  We  suggest :  First,  instability  of 
tenure  in  office  ;  second,  inadequacy  of  compensation  ; 
third,  injustice  of  expecting  woman  to  work  for  less  than 
man  ;  fourth,  inability  of  many  school  committees  to  pay 
enough,  owing  to  the  iniquitous  independent  district 
system.-^Editor  John  MacDonald,  in  the  Wedem  School 
journal. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  September  29,  1900. 

Autumn  Oxygen. 

These  bracing  ozone-laden  Autumn  days  seem  to  be 
made  especially  for  drawing  teachers  and  pupils  right 
into  the  midst  of  the  school  year.  There  is  no  need  of 
urging  to  work.  The  danger  lies  rather  in  the  direction 
of  attempting  too  much  in  the  burst  of  enthusiasm. 
The  wise  teacher  employs  the  whole  pressure  of  super- 
abundant energy  by  getting  all  lines  of  useful  activity 
well  started,  and  avoiding  the  assignment  of  any  home 
lessons  whatsoever.  If  the  right  kind  of  interest  has 
been  kindled  at  school,  the  children  will  carry  on  some 
kind  of  work  anyway,  without  special  orders.  And  how 
much  the  delight  derived  from  voluntary  effort  aids  the 
advancement  of  pupils,  only  the  teacher  can  tell  who 
never  makes  home  work  compulsory,  but  knows  how  to 
fill  the  children  with  desire  to  Learn,  and  to  advise  them 
when  they  ask  for  tasks  to  do  out  of  school  hours. 

It  is  well  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools  to  as- 
sume that  their  pupils'  energies  are  sufficiently  taxed 
during  school  hours  and  to  leave  the  remainder  of  the 
day  free  from  imposed  scholastic  duties.  Even  in  this 
ideal  work-month,  time  should  be  left  for  free  play  and 
rest.  Let  the  little  ones  have  the  full  benefit  of  out-of- 
door  enjoyment.  By  this  means  health  and  energy  will 
be  stored  up  to  help  them  over  the  dull  days  which  set 
in  just  before  the  breaking-up  of  winter.  Let  them  have 
the  fresh  out-door  air  with  which  nature  cheers  October, 
and  indoors  let  them  breathe  deeply  the  oxygen  of  sym- 
pathy and  joyfulness. 


The  Annual  Rutgers  Outrage. 

Rutgers  continues  to  invite  annual  newspaper  notice 
to  that  species  of  hoodlumism,  which,  under  the  name  of 
cane  rush  seems  so  to  have  endeared. itself  to  the  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  of  that  institution.  One  of  the 
boys  was  almost  killed  thi^  year,  yet  there  are  no  signs 
that  the  faculty  will  take  a  determined  stand  and  rescue 
the  college  from  the  unsavory  reputation  young  toughs 
in  its  first  and  second-year  classes  have  brought  upon  it. 
The  only  practical  expression  of  a  regret  for  the  result 
of  the  r^cent  barbarities  comes  from  the  students,  who 
are  said  to  have  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the 
advisability  of  ''  substituting  a  cane  spree  for  the  cane 
rush.**  What  a  noble  resolution  ;  worthy,  of  the  plane 
of  moral  development  and  general  culture  which  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  are  expected  to  possess  ! 

The  young  hoodlums  in  the  slums  of  the  great  cities 
are  not  educated  sufficiently  to  cultivate  even  so  mild  a 
practice  as  a  cane  spree,  and  a  cane  rush — why  that  is  way 
beyond  them.  Besides,  if  they  should  rise  to  such  a  high 
degree  of  culture  as  to  belabor  each  other  physically,  the 
police  would  gather  them  in,  to  reflect  behind  the  bars 
upon  the  ignorance  of  the  nation  which  has  not  yet 
learned  to  appreciate  the  aesthetic  and  humanitarian 
character  of  cane  rushes  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Has  a  policeman  greater  respect  for  law  and  order, 
and  more  grit  in  suppressing  disturbances  than  college 


presidents,  or  more  speetfically  than  President  Seott,  of 
Rutgers,  and  his  associates  in  the  college  faculty  ?  Or 
do  policemen  take  a  more  Exalted  view  of  what  can  be 
expected  of  young  men  7    It  looks  that  way. 

Supt.  Van  Sickle  Will  Stay. 

The  first  judicial  decision  rendered  concerning  eligibil- 
ity to  the  superintendency  of  the  Baltimore  schools  is 
against  Mr.  James  H.  Van  Sickle.  The  city  will  take 
no  official  action,  however,  until  the  court  of  appeals  has 
passed  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  There  is  no  likelihood 
that  any  final  decision  will  be  published  till  after  the 
elections  in  November.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Van  Sickle  will 
continue  in  office.  His  salary  is  secured  by  a  guarantee 
fund  raised  by  private  subscription.  If  worst  comes  to 
worst  the  school  board  will  be  forced  to  dispense  with 
his  services  "  officially,"  but  will  retain  him  in  power  un- 
officially until  he  has  been  in  Baltimore  more  than  a  year 
and  is  able  to  register  as  a  voter.  While  his  acts  may 
not  have  the  authority  they  would  have  if  his  official  title 
were  uncontested,  the  teachers  and  other  employees  of 
the  board  will  recognize  him  as  the  expert  representa- 
tive of  the  board  of  education,  with  all  the  backing  that 
this  implies. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Mr.  Van  Sickle  is  thus  hampered  at 
the  beginning  of  his  work  by  an  unfortunate  law.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  made  to  feel  all  the  more  empliatic- 
ally  that  the  friends  of  the. schools  are  unanimous  in 
their  desire  to  give  him  full  support.  The  fact  that  lib- 
eral citizens  of  Baltimore  have  come  forward  with  assur- 
ances that  they  will  contribute  the  amount  needed  for 
his  salary  speaks  volumes  for  the  interest  taken  in  public 
education.  It  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  feeling 
in  Baltimore  was  no  better  than  in  most  parts  of  the 
South,  and  the  public  school  received  but  scant  support 
from  the  wealthier  people. 


When  Will  Boston  Wake  Up? 

Boston  is  now  the  only  large  city  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
where  politics  is  allowed  to  control  the  appointment  of 
superintendents,  and  dares  to  vaunt  itself  in  public 
without  danger  of  determined  opposition.  Mr.  George 
H.  Martin  has  not  yet  been  re-elected  and  his  opponents 
are  chuckling  over  the  fact  that  they  have  been  able  to 
cut  off  his  salary  without  having  to  fly  in  the  face  of  an 
outraged  public  opinion.  The  Indiana  School  Journal  is 
away  off  when  it  suggests  that  people  are  accustomed  to 
expect  such  high-handed  performances  from  the  school 
boards  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  but  not  of  Boston. 
The  New  York  city  school  system  has  never  given  such 
cause  for  scandal  as  that  of  Boston  has  done  several 
times.    Boston  must  wake  up  and  act. 


Plenty  of  Teachers  for  the  Phillippines. 

It  is  perilous  to  issue  a  general  call  for  teachers  these 
days  The  war  department  has  been  fairly  overwhelmed 
with  applications  for  appointment  as  a  result  of  Supt. 
Atkinson's  announcement  thru  the  press  that  teachers 
are  wanted  at  Manila,  primary  and  grade  teachers  to  re- 
ceive $75  and  $100  per  month  ;  superintendents  to 
receive  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  year,  all  expenses  to  Manila 
being  paid.    It  seems  that  there  will  be  some  demand  for 
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teaohen  with  exceptionally  cood  qoeliftcationii  but  the 
number  taken  on  at  present  will  not  be  very  large.  Any 
applicationB  for  this  work  should  be  forwarded  with 
proper  testimonialfl  to  the  Philippine  commission  at 
Manila  and  not  to  the  War  department. 

From  the  School  Boy's  Point  of  View. 

An  occasional  bit  from  the  pupil's  side  is  wholesome  diet 
for  the  teacher.  The  September  number  of  the  English 
National  Review  contains  a  discussion  of  the  school- 
master from  the  pen  of  Ralph  George  Hawtrey,  a  school- 
boy. The  closing  sentence  shows  that  even  the  boy  has 
a  high  ideal  of  what  his  teacher  ought  to  be. 

"I  am  sure,**  he  says,  "there  are  not  many  men  in  the 
world  who  possess  all  the  qualities  a  schoolmaster  ought 
to  have,  and  if  there  are  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
they  would  consent  to  be  schoolmasters." 

Scarcely  less  na'fve  is  the  comment  on  the  question  of 
favoritism : 

"  This  does  not  mean  exactly  that  he  is  never  to  favor, 
but  that  he  must  take  care  who  he  favors.  Let  him  favor 
a  fellow  who  is  very  popular  in  the  school  as  much  as  he 
likes.  Let  him  wink  at  the  slackness  of  Smith,  who 
nearly  got  his  eleven  last  year  ;  let  him  disregard  the 
unpunctuality  of  Jones,  who  is  such  a  good  sort ;  but  he 
must  not  extend  such  benefits  to  Robinson,  who  is  fear- 
fully clever  and  awfully  industrious,  but  rather  conceited, 
very  much  a  prig,  and  on  the  whole  an  ass.  Some  people 
would  say  that  this  is  having  favorite^  with  a  vengeance, 
but  the  average  school  boy  would  not,  and  there  lies  the 
difference."  ^ 


The  Busy  World. 


The  fact  that  Yale  under  its  new  president  has  followed 
Harvard  in  making  most  of  the  studies  elective  above  the 
freshman  year  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  shorten- 
ing the  college  course.  An  ex-president  gives  as  his 
opinion  :  "  Probably  by  1910  the  college  course  will  be 
reduced  to  two  years;  the. preparatory  schools  for  ten 
years  have  been  doing  the  work  of  the  freshman  year  ; 
they  are  prepared  to  do  still  more."  'Supt.  Balliet  has 
pointed  out  that  in  cities  like  Springfield  the  high  school 
is  able  to  teach  the  freshman  and  sophomore  studies  as 
well  as  the  college. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whiskey  makers  have  found 
their  producls  aided  in  sale  if  branded  "  Yale,"  "  Har- 
vard," " University  of  Chicago,"  "Columbia,"  etc.  To 
help  matters  further,  the  imitated  seal  of  the  college  is 
also  used.  It  seems  that  the  patent  office  permits  the 
use  of  such  seals.  Why  does  a  liquor  with  such  a  brand 
sell?  Who  are  expected  to  buy  it?  Is  it  the  graduate  of 
Yale  who  is  expected  to  buy  whiskey  marked  Yale  "  and 
having  the  same  seal  as  deporates  his  sheepskin?  Are 
college  graduates  liberal  buyers  of  whiskey?  Here  are 
some  questions  that  are  worth  considering. 


Just  why  Prof.  Starr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
thinks  the  American  people  are  destined,  in  time,  to  have 
high  cheek  bones  and  be  of  a  copper  color  he  does  not 
say,  but  he  tiiinks  this  will  come  about.  There  are  those 
who  think  the  environment  is  enough  to  produce  the  ef- 
fects that  mark  off  one  race  from  another.  Such  think 
•the  American  Indians  possessed  their  special  features 
not  thru  ancestry  but  thru  environment.  Prof.  Starr  has 
examined  and  measured  the  features  of  more  than  5,000 
children  of  Dutch  parentage,  and  found  in  most  cases 
they  had  longer  faces  than  their  parents,  and  that  the 
cheek  bones  were  broadening.  He  states  as  a  positive 
rule  "  All  who  come  to  America  must  converge  toward 
the  Indian  type,  and  as  the  features  change  the  temper- 
ament will  change  also.  In  two  or  three  hundred  years 
there  will  be  plenty  of  Sitting  Bulls  and  Hiawathas. 


If  the  teacher  of  history  wishes  to  interest  his  class 
profoundly,  let  him  tell  them  of  the  examination  lately 
made  of  the  old  tombs  in  the  Speyer  cathedral  on  the 
Rhine.  In  one  of  these  tombs  two  wasted  skeletons  were 
found  with  copper  gilt  crowns  on  their  heads ;  these  were 
the  remains  of  Konrad  and  the  other  Grisilla  his  queen  ; 
the  next  held  a  crowned  skeleton— it  was  Emperor 
Henry  III. ;  in  the  next  the  bones  of  Henry  IV, ;  on  his 
finger  was  Bishop  Adelbera's  ring ;  then  the  bones 
of  Beatrix,  wife  of  Frederick  Barbarossa ;  the  skull  of 
Albert  First,  of  Hapsburg,  with  a  cleft  in  it.  It  will  be 
an  excellent  thing  to  have  the  pupils  look  up  the  doings 
of  these  men  who  were  great  actors  in  the  drama  of  theur 
day. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Nash,  the  president  of  the  Com  Exchange 
Bank  of  New  York,  says  that  opportunities  for  capable 
young  men  are  as  frequent  to-day  as  ever ;  that  banks 
are  on  the  lookout  for  cashiers  and  clerks  who  are  above 
the  average.  Is  not  this  so  in  education?  A  principal 
of  a  private  school  lately  looking  for  an  assistant,  said  : 
'^  I  want  a  really  superior  man,  not  such  a  great  scholar, 
but  a  man  of  mental  and  moral  force.  Such  a  man  only 
will  be  a  success  with  me ;  I  don't  believe  any  others 
can  teach  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  may  be 
able  to  hear  lessons  but  that  is  not  teaching — at  least  The 
School  Journal  says  so." 

Ararat,  17,260  feet  above  the  plain,  was  ascended  first 
in  1829  and  again  in  1900.  The  difficulties  are  great  for 
accomplishing  this  ;  the  top  is  perpetually  covered  with 
snow,  ice  and  glaciers.  There  is  a  smaller  Mt.  Ararat 
14,320  feet-  high ;  it  is  on  this  the  ark  is  believed  to 
have  rested.  Mt.  Ararat  .figures  largely  in  the  litera- 
ture of  all  the  surrounding  country ;  it  is  of  volcanic  or- 
igin and  in  1840  was  in  active  eruption.  The  two  peaks 
are  seven  miles  apart ;  the  country  where  they  are  lo- 
cated belongs  to  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia. 

The  attempt  of  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  to  reach  the 
North  Pole  was  more  successful  than  an}  other  ;  he  was 
at  86  degrees  and  83  minutes — less  than  250  mDes  from 
the  spot.  He  went  as  far  as  possible  in  his  ship  and 
then  took  sledge  journeys  on  the  ice. 

The  wheat  found  in  mummy  cases  has  been  examined 
by  chemists  and  found  to  be  no  longer  capable  of  devel- 
opment ;  so  the  story  of  wheat  growing  from  such  grains 
now  seems  to  be  impossible. 

John  Hay,  the  present  secretary  of  state,  when  a  boy 
like  many  others  helped  his  parents  in  his  home.  His 
mother  had  him  wear  an  apron  while  he  did  housework. 
Some  of  his  schoolmates  heard  of  this  and  determined  to 
humiliate  him,  being  especially  displeased  that  he  ex- 
celled them  in  his  studies-  A  party  of  them  called  at 
the  house  on  purpose  to  get  him  to  go  out  with  his  apron 
on  and  they  succeeded.  Then  they  derided  him,  called 
him  a  "girl  boy,"  "dish  washer,"  etc.  John  said,  "Of 
course  I  help  mother  ;  who  wouldn't?"' "  I  wouldn't  wash 
dishes  "  said  one.  John  had  a  pan  with  dish  water  in  it 
and  at  this  remark  he  gave  it  a  whirl  and  the  contents 
went  over  his  visitors  and  they  scattered. 

Of  the  thousand  students  at  the  Hampton  school,  Va., 
thirty-five  are  full  blooded  Indians  representing  ten  states 
and  territories.  Of  the  456  Indians  who  have  been  edu- 
cated there  eight  have  turned  out  badly,  forty-six  be- 
came lazy,  eighty-one  have  done  fairly  well,  208  would 
be  marked  good  and  113  excellent.    A  good  showing. 

There  are  said  to  be  more  Presbyterian  clergymen 
than  pulpits — meaning  that  there  are  less  pulpits  that 
can  pay  a  living  salary.  We  would  suggest  that  a  man 
who  is  not  looking  for  pay  should  travel  from  point  to 
point  in  a  county  and  preach  m  two,  three,  or  four 
school-houses.  There  are  communities  that  need  just 
such  a  man  ;  there  are  men  that  can  do  such  work,  but 
who  can  not  preach  great  sermons. 
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Li  Hung  ChaBg  has  been  selected  as  one  of  the 
Chinese  peace  commissioners ;  he  is  viceroy  of  the  two 
provinces  Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi,  residing  at  Canton 
which  is  80  miles  up  the  Pearl  river  from  Hong  Kong. 
He  is  a  resolute  character ;  his  proclamation  commanding 
quiet,  ending  with  ''You  know  me'*  was  understood. 
The  country  around  Canton  is  full  of  desperate  charac- 
ters ;  he  has  caused  his  rule  to  be  respected  by  decapitat- 
ing at  the  rate  of  500  per  month.  It  is  said  he  was  or- 
dered by  the  emperor  to  set  free  those  in  prison ;  he 
did  this  but  catching  them  airain  he  decapitated  127 
in  one  day.  He  is  old  and  unable  to  walk  without  assist- 
ance^  but  his  mental  vigor  is  unabated ;  he  is  the  Glad- 
stone of  China.  He  understands  China  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  too.  If  he  has  his  way  very  few  Boxers  will 
be  left  alive. 

We  have  never  seen  any  reason  why  the  students  of 
the  colleges  should  have  exclusive  claim  to  foot-ball.  Is 
it  because  they  have  more  time  than  young  men  of  their 
age  out  of  colleges?  It  would  seem  so.  Why  should 
not  the  bank  clerks  play  foot-ball?  Why  not  the  dry 
goods  clerks?  Is  there  any  special  connection  between 
classical  studies  and  foot-ball?  If  there  is  need  of  in- 
formation about  foot-ball  the  college  boys  are  interviewed. 
Nor  do  we  see  any  good  reason  for  the  foot-ball  set  in  a 
college  monopolizing  attention ;  the  college  was  made 
for  study,  and  those  who  share  the  results  of  study 
should  be  the  ones  to  be  honored. 

A  subscriber  in  California  has  left  the  school  and  is 
engaged  in  the  ostrich  farm  industry.  Unlike  many  who 
leave  teaching  he  still  maintains  an  interest  in  education. 
He  says,  "  Continue  The  Journal,  it  has  given  me  an  in- 
sight I  never  would  have  had  otherwise.  I  used  to  be 
interested  only  in  my  own  school,  now  I  am  interested  in 
all  schools.  He  gives  some  interesting  points  regarding 
ostriches.  Two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars  are 
paid  annually  by  American  women  for  ostrich  feathers. 
A  pair  of  ostriches  will  hatch  from  25  to  40  young  annually, 
each  of  these  is  worth  $25.  Each  ostrich  yields  $30 
worth  of  feathers  annually.  In  South  Africa  there  are 
350,000  ostriches.  London  pays  seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  feathers  annually. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  historical  letter  extant  is 
one  of  a  collection  left  by  the  late  Judge  Chamberlain, 
of  Boston.  It  is  a  letter  written  in  1632,  by  Gov. 
William  Bradford,  of  the  Plymouth  colony  to  Gov.  John 
Winthrop,  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony.  The  letter 
is  signed  by  Governor  Bradford,  Thomas  Pierce,  Dr. 
William  Fuller,  Miles  Standish,  and  John  Alden.  It  is 
valued  at  $5,000. 

Habits  of  thrift  are  being  cultivated  in  these  piping 
times  of  peace.  About  one  person  in  three  in  New  York 
state  has  a  savings  bank  account.  The  aggregate  amount 
deposited  in  this  state  during  the  year  1899  was  $264,- 
827,203.  The  school  can  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
arousing  a  desire  to  save.  The  School  Journal  has 
frequently  referred  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
school  savings  bank  in  Long  Island  City. 

Blind  Children  Can  Play. 

At  the  Swiss  cottage  in  the  northern  part  of  Lon- 
don there  is  a  large  building  called  the  Blind  school. 
Blind  boys  and  girls  are  sent  to  this  school  to  be  taught 
to  read  and  write,  and  to  learn  some  kind  of  work.  A 
number  of  girls  will  play  together  and  at  first  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  they  are  blind.  Most  of  them 
romp  about  just  like  ordinary  children  with  eyesight. 
They  never  run  into  one  another,  nor  stumble  against 
comers,  so  that  they  seemed  to  see  exactly  where  they 
were  going.  They  play  with  skipping  ropes,  laughing 
and  shouting  with  great  enjoyment. 

Proving  the  Story  of  the  Flood. 

Prof.  George  Frederick  Wright,  of  Oberlin,  the  eminent 
geologistjis  traveling  extensively  in  Siberia,  securing  evi- 
dence that  the  flood  recorded  in  Genesis  really  was  a  uni- 
versal deluge.  This  theory  Dr.  Wright  has  held  to  for  a 


great  many  years,  refusing  to  accept  the  hypothesis  tha 
the  deluge  submerged  merely  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates- 
He  holds  that  when  the  ajithor  of  the  Pentateuch  said  the 
waters  *'  covered  the  face  of  the  earth,"*  he  meant  it. 

Dr.  Wright's  journey  will  be  thru  the  mountains  of 
Siberia,  hitherto  unexplored,  thence  along  the  Caucasus, 
taking  in  the  ancient  Ararat  and  finally  across  Asia  Minor 
to  Smyrna. 

One  Lesson  of  the  Galveston  Disaster. 

The  appalling  calamity  to  the  city  of  Galveston  sug- 
gests one  very  pertinent  question  :  **  Why  is  not  more 
care  taken  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  cities?  Admit- 
ting that  Galveston  has  the  only  available  harbor  in  a 
Ipng  stretch  of  coast,  one  is  still  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  to  live  there  is  at  any  time  a-flying  in  the  face  of 
Providence.  Accounts  of  the  city  say  that  no  part  of  it 
is  more  than  six  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  great 
loss  of  life  in  the  disaster  was  due  simply  to  a  tidal  wave 
swept  in  by  the  force  of  a  hurricane.  It  covered  the 
highest  ground  in  the  city  to  a  depth  of  from  three  to  six 
feet.  There  was  no  precaution  which  could  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  and  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  a  similar  hurricane  will  not  within  twelve 
months  produce  similar  results.  People  may  continue 
to  live  in  Galveston  for  business  reasons,  but  the  wisdom 
of  their  staying  is  not  apparent.  Better  that  the  trade 
of  Texas  should  go  out  byway  of  New  Orleans  than  that 
many  human  lives  should  be  recklessly  exposed  to 
destruction. 

The  Seamy  Side  of  Russian  Development. 

The  great  iron  works  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments that  are  revolutionizing  Russian  life  are  furnishing 
work  for  thousands  of  peasants  who  formerly  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  have  money.  It  has  come  upon 
them  as  a  revelation  that  they  are  capable  of  earning  a 
fortnightly  stipend.  Yet  competent  observers  say  that 
the  new  order  of  things  is  bringing  no  good  to  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  peasantry,  for  they  are  morally  unpre- 
pared to  be  wage-earners.  They  will  work  incredibly 
long  hours  in  the  factory  for  wages  that  would  seem  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  to  be  very  small,  but  when  the  bi- 
monthly payment  takes  place  there  is  no  holding  them 
back  from  the  wildest  orgies  of  vodka.  The  drunken- 
ness in  the  manufacturing  districts  about  Moscow  is  the 
worst  in  the  world.  In  districts  where  formerly  poverty 
kept  the  people  comparatively  sober  abundance  has 
made  them  riotous  beyond  measure. 

To  Save  the  Forests. 

Outcries  against  Wasteful  methods  of  lumbering  are 
very  frequently  heard  now-a-days.  A  writer  who  has 
recently  traveled  thru  the  great  spruce  country  of 
northern  New  Brunswick  returns  full  of  indignation  at 
the  wanton  wastefulness  that  prevails.  The  lumbermen 
chop  and  hack  without  discretion.  If  they  would  only 
select  the  largest  and  best  trees  for  their  operations, 
gathering  the  tops  and  branches  for  the  pulp  mill  manu- 
facturer, these  great  forests  would  increase  in  value 
from  year  to  year.  The  need  is  for  a  judicious  pruning 
of  small  trees,  especially  on  the  lowgrounds,  to  give  an 
opportunity  for  the  stronger  and  more  shapely  trees  to 
grow.  There  should  also  be  a  careful  removal  of 
branches  and  tops  to  lessen  the  danger  from  forest  fires. 
In  Germany  the  forests,  in  spite  of  a  large  and  profitable 
annual  cut,  are  constantly  becoming  more  valuable ;  so, 
too,  would  the  great  lumber  regions  of  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  if  a  more  enlightened  policy  prevailed. 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  desecration  conmiitted  by 
the  lumbermen  is  that  which  is  now  being  perpetrated 
in  California  where  trees  that  are  5,000  years  old  are 
being  cut  without  mercy.  The  only  way  to  save  them 
appears  to  be  thru  the  action  of  Congress,  which  has 
already  made  a  national  park  of  the  Mariposa  Grove  and 
which  may  be  invoked  to  extend  its  park  system  for  the 
protection  of  other  venerable  trees. 
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A  New  History  of  Education. 

A  Hiitory  of  Education,  by  Thomas  Davidson,  is  a 
unique  and  much  needed  treatmtat  of  this  subject  Prof. 
Davidson  concei\es  education  as  a  conscious  evolution 
and  is  the  first  to  write  a  complete  history  of  education 
from  this  standpoint  thruout.  In  this  book  one  misses 
the  tedious  descriptions  of  numerous  theories  and  sys- 
tems of  education,  methods  of  instruction,  biographies  of 
teachers  and  visionary  theorists,  which  so  many  Histories 
of  Education  detail  chronologically  from  the  remotest 
time  to  the  present,  and  rejoices  to  find  traced  in  ,bold 
outlines,  yet  with  sufficient  detail,  the  educational  strug- 
gles and  progress  of  the  race  from  savagery  to  the  high- 
est form  of  civflization« 

''My  endeavor  has  been  to  present  education  as  the  last  and 
highest  form  of  evolution,  that  great  process  which  includes 
both  nature  and  cnltore.  Seeing  that  the  immanent  purpose  of 
evolution  is  the  realization  of  free  individuals,  that  is,  moral 
personalities,  I  have  endeavored  to  mark  the  steps  by  which 
this  has  been  gradually  attained,  and  to  indicate  those  that  have 
yet  to  be  taken.  By  placing  education  in  relation  to  the  whole 
process  of  evolution,  as  its  highest  form,  I  have  hoped  to  im- 
part to  it  a  dignity  which  it  could  hardly  otherwise  receive  or 
claim.  From  many  points  of  view,  the  educator's'  profession 
seems  mean  and  profitless  enough,  compared  with  those  that 
make  more  noise  in  the  world  ;  but  when  it  is  recognized  to  be 
the  highest  phase  of  the  world-process,  and  the  teacher  to  be 
the  chief  agent  in  that  process,  both  it  and  he  assume  a  very 
different  aspect.  Then  teaching  is  seen  to  be  the  noblest  of 
professions,  and  that  which  ought  to  call  for  the  highest  devo- 
tion and  enthusiasm." 

Before  beginning  the  history  of  education  proper,  the 
author  devotes  an  introduction  of  a  dozen  pages  to  the 
attempt  to  ^^show  what  it  is  that  evolves,  why  it  evolves, 
and  why  evolution,  finally  attaining  to  consciousness,  be- 
comes education."  Satisfactory  (?)  explanations  are  de- 
rived from  the  conception  that  the  "  ultimate  elements 
of  matter  are  feelings.*"  This  bit  of  metaphysics  does 
not  affect  appreciably  the  author's,  record  of  education  as 
conscious  evolution. 

Those  portions  of  the  race  which  have  kept  open  the 
path  of  evolution  have  passed  thru  the  stages  of  (1)  Sav- 
^S^U9  (2)  Barbarism,  (3)  Civicism  or  Civilization,  and  are 
now  advancing  to  (4)  Humanism.  Since  each  of  these 
stages  has  its  corresponding  education,  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation naturally  falls  into  four  divisions  :  (1)  savage,  (2) 
barbarian,  (3)  civic,  (4)  human.  '*  At  the  savage  stage, 
education  is  mainly  imitation,  becoming  with  time  more 
and  more  conscious,  but  never  requiring  any  special  in- 
stitution or  school  for  its  impartment."  The  divisions 
and  sub-divisions  of  labor,  hitherto  unknown,  which  arose 
when  man  passed  from  savagery  to  barbarism,  divided 
men  into  different  classes,  trades  or  guilds,  for  each  of 
which  special  instruction  was  required.  "The  earliest 
form  of  conscious  instruction  was  guild-instruction,  of 
which  apprenticeship  is  a  modem  survival."  The  three 
great  families,  the  ancient  Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Aryan 
which  have  risen  above  savagei^,  represent  the  barbarian 
stage  of  culture  and  education.  As  types,  the  author 
treats,  under  the  first,  the  education  of  Sumir  and  Akkad, 
Egypt^  and  China ;  under  the  second,  that  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria ;  and  under  the  third  that  of  India  and  Iran. 

Progress  from  the  barbarian  to  the  civic  stage  of  cul- 
ture is  marked  **  by  a  gradual  emancipation  from  institu- 
tions, or  a  gradual  development  of  individualism.  Insti- 
tutions do  not,  indeed,  disappear,  but  man  now  slowly 
becomes  master  of  them,  and  rises  to  self -direction  under 
institutions,  that  is,  to  true,  moral  freedom."  The  cul- 
ture and  education  of  Judaea,  Greece,  and  Rome  are 
taken  as  types  of  the  civic  stage.  ''People  at  the  civic 
stage  of  culture  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  them- 
selves and  their  neighbors,  with  implied  superiority  on 
their  own  side.  Each  is  held  together  by  its  own  gods, 
its  own  laws  and  customs,  its  own  language,  literature, 
and  memories,  and  looks  down  upon  all  the  others. 
There  is  as  yet  no  feeling  or  recognition  of  a  common, 
all-embracing  humanity.    Nor,  indeed,  can  there  be  until 


the  distinctively  human  element  in  humanity  is  brought 
into  prominence.  This  element  is  Reason,  in  which  all 
men  share.  In  proportion  as  reason  rules  they  unite, 
and  the  result  is  human  culture,  in  the  attempt  to  realize 
which  the  world  has  been  engaged  forever  two  thousand 
years — with  but  very  partial  success." 

''The  supernatural  beginnings  of  humanism"  are 
treated  in  four  chapters  devoted  respectively  to  Hellenis- 
tic education,  the  Christian  "  Catechetical  School "  of 
Alexandria,  Patristic  education,  and  Moslem  education. 
Growth  toward  Humanism  is  traced  thru  MedisBval  edu- 
dation  in  chapters  devoted  successively  to  the  Period  of 
Charles  the  Great,  Scholasticism  and  Mysticism,  Medisd- 
val  Universities,  and  the  Renaissance,  Reformation,  and 
Counter-Reformation.  Three  chapters  on  Modem  edu- 
cation bring  the  movement  down  to  date. 

By  no  means  the  least  interesting  chapter  in  this  book 
is  the  final  one  entitled  "  The  Outlook,"  in  which  the 
author  points  out  most  important  improvements  which 
must  come  in  the  immediate  future,  if  education  is  to  fill 
its  proper  function.  The  present  education  of  our 
schools  is  fragmentary.  "It  imparts  no  connected  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe ;  it  does  not  seek  to  arrange  things 
and  processes  in  the  order  of  their  desirability,  that  is, 
of  their  value  for  spiritual  ends.  Thus,  children  are  not 
taught  to  identify  themselves,  in  any  way,  with  the  great 
world,  and  so  they  miss  the  wonderful  inspiration  that 
comes  from  such  identification.  I  he  world  remains  to 
them  a  mass  of  particulars.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
world  is  uninteresting,  and  life  undramatic,  narrow,  and 
dreary  to  so  many  people  ?"  "  The  most  truly  practical 
education  is  that  which  imparts  the  most  numerous  and 
strongest  motives  to  noble  action,  which  creates  the 
most  splendid  world  of  thought,  love,  and  beneficence  in 
the  human  soul."  "Give  people  first,  large,  comprehen- 
sive views  of  life,  with  the  inspiration  that  comes  from 
them,  and  material  cdmforts  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
One  intelligent  glimpse  of  the  drama  of  life  will  quench 
all  desire  for  the  pleasures  of  the  dive  and  the  prize  ring. 
In  our  endeavor  to  feed  men's  bodies,  we  starve  their 
souls,  and  make  them  hanker  after  the  husks  that  the 
swine  eat." 

The  very  education  which  is  most  needed  is  not  pro- 
vided. "We  educate  only  people  of  leisure— children  in 
our  schools,  young  men  and  women,  knowing  little  more 
of  life  than  children  do,  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
The  great  body  of  the  people,  who  have  to  'go  to  work' 
early,  and  who,  as  becoming  early  acquainted  with  'life's 
prime  needs  and  agonies,'  are  by  far  the  most  susceptible 
of  true  education,  are  left  out  in  the  cold  condemned, 
for  the  most  part,  to  toil  in  a  narrow,  sordid  world,  with- 
out outlook,  and  to  be  the  tools  of  unscrupulous  exploit- 
ers. Our  scheme  of  public  education  will  never  be  com- 
plete, will  never  even  do  its  best  work,  until  it  supple- 
ments its  present  institutions  by  a  whole  system  of  even- 
ing training  schools  and  colleges  for  the  bread  winners.'' 

The  truth  is,  there  ought  to  be  in  every  cityward,  and 
and  in  every  country  village  a  people's  university,  con- 
sisting of  three  parts,  (1)  a  manual  training  school  and 
polytechnic  institute,  in  which '  instruction  should  be 
given  in  all  the  arts ;  (2)  a  college,  which,  eschewing 
authority,  sectarianism,  and  all  the  mediaeval  rags  and 
symbols,  to  which  most  of  our  colleges  at  present  cling, 
shall  impart  a  coherent  scientific  culture,  laying  special 
stress  upon  those  sciences  which  relate  to  the  history 
and  constitution  of  society  ;  (3)  a  gymnasium,  with  baths  * 
recreation-rooms,  and  rooms  for  lectures  on  hygienic  and 
kindred  subjects.  For  public  lectures  and  plays  there 
should  be  a  well-appointed  theater." 

Prof.  Davidson's  History  of  Education  is  intensely  in- 
teresting from  beginning  to  end.  It  places  familiar 
events  in  a  new  light.  However  many  other  histories  of 
education  one  has  read  one  cannot  afford  not  to  read  this 
one.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1900,  pp.  viii. 
292.    Price,  $1.00.)  P.  E.  Spaulding. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 
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Zhc  6dueattonal  Outlooh* 


A  Few  Facts  about  Japanese  Education. 

If  anyone  supposes  that  the  statistical  habit  is  peculiarly  oc- 
cidental, he  can  rid  himself  of  die  supposition  by  looking  thru 
the  Twenty-Sixth  annual  Report  of  the  Japanese  Minibter  of 
State  for  Education.  Here  is  a  book  of  210  pages  with  scarcely 
a  line  of  verbiage.  Figures  and  facts  are  tabulated  almost 
without  comment. 

Yet  so  well  are  they  tabulated  that  one  can  easily  supply  the 
comment.  One  perceives  from  the  growth  of  the  schools  the 
tremendous  strides  Japan  has  been  making  in  the  march  of 
civilisation.  Except  for  some  queer  looking  names  the  report 
might  be  une  of  the  progress  of  education  in  Texas  or  Ohio- 

A  lew  of  the  things  one  learns  regarding  Japanese  education 
may  be  set  down  here. 

Figures  would  seem  to  show  that  examinations  for  teachers' 
licenses  are  exceedingly  rigid.  Here  are  317  candidates  who 
were  admitted,  by  virtue  of  their  previous  records,  to  examina- 
tion for  the  highest  certificate;  only  seventy  pass.  Again,  in 
tae  test  for  the  certihcate  of  the  second  grade,  there  were  1,736 
applicants,  of  whom  537  were  successful.  Nothing  is  stated 
regarding  the  number  of  candidates  tor  traveling  fellowships, 
but  it  may  be  premised  that  it  is  very  large.  Tbere  were  at 
the  writing  of  the  report  fifty-eight  young  men  studying  in  for- 
eign countries  at  the  expense  of  the  Japanese  government. 
Most  of  these  will  return  to  Japan  a^  teachers  or  as  organizers 
of  educational  institutions. 

An  excellent  and  very  progressive  innovation  is  the  system 
of  educational  societies  which  has  been  started  thruout  the 
kingdom.  Almost  every  important  gun,  or  ciiy-state,  has  at 
least  one  of  these  unions.  They  are  composed,  as  a  rule,  of 
both  teachers  and  laymen  and  are  coming  to  exert  a  great 
social  influence.  Among  their  features  are  lectures  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides;  the  publication  of  journals  and  mono- 
graphs; supplementary  classes  in  sewing,  cooking,  etiquette, 
ancf  dancing.     How  occidental  it  all  sounds! 

These  associations  maintain  among  their  other  good  works 
fifty  five  free  kin4ergartens,  conducted  upon  approvedJEuro- 
pean  methods.  ICncouraged  by  the  success  of  tnese  the  gov- 
ernment is  making  tentative  efforts  at  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  system  of  kindergartens. 

The  trade-school  idea  is  also  finding  expression  in  Japan  in 
the  newly  formed  Apprentices'  schools  which  have  been  started 
in  several  of  the  large  cities.  These  are  coming  into  great  favor. 
They  aim  to  give  systematic  and  scientific  instruction  in  such 
trades  as  dyeing,  weaving,  metal  and  lacquer  work,  brewing, 
etc.    Their  course  is  one  of  four  years. 

Supt.  Hammond  on  Manual  Training. 

Lansing,  Mich— State  Supt.  Jason  E.  Hammond  has 
made  a  thoro  investigation  of  manual  training  as  carried  out  in 
various  public  schools  and  institutions  of  the  country,  and  as  a 
result  he  has  issued  a  leaflet  entitled  ''  Manual  Training  in 
Character  Building."  Supt.  Hammond  believes  that  normal 
development  in  one  d'rection  stimulates  development  in  all  di- 
rections and  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  mental  and 
moral  growth.  As  it  is  shown  that  manual  training  enforces 
the  use  of  the  faculties  with  more  certainty  than  do  the  aca- 
demic studies,  a  pedagogical  reason  for  its  introduction  into 
school  courses  of  study  is  established. 

To  prove  that  manual  training  develops  will  power  even  in 


thote  abnormally  lackiAt  it,  Superintendent  Hammond  refers 
to  the  state  reformatory  at  Elmira,  where  manual  training  is 
based  upon  the  facts  that  every  part  or  the  body  controlled  by 
the  will  is  really  control!^  by  a  region  of  the  brain  known  as  a 
center,  and  that  if  a  center  controls  the  activities  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  body  it  is  possible  by  cultivating  these  activities  to 
produce  better  brain  conditions  in  that  center.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  institution  at  Elmira  it  has  received  9,865  in- 
mates. Of  the  8,542  discharged.  6,190  have  been  paroled,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  86.4  per  cent,  of  these  were  permanently  re- 
formed. 

**H,"  asks  Mr.  Hammond,  "manual  training  produces  such 
marvelous  results  in  lull  grown  but  abnormally  weak  men,  who 
can  estimate  its  power  on  the  growing  youth  ?  " 

Lincoln  Memorial  University. 

Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.— The  Lincoln  Memorial  univer- 
sity is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recently  developed  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  South.  Sotpe  years  ago  an  English 
syndicate  erected  a  sanitarium  and  large  hotels  m  the  vicinity 
of  Cumberland  Gap,  the  point  where  the  state  boundaries  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  converge.  The  venture 
failed.  One  portion  of  the  property  came  under  the  control  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Myers,  the  founders  of  many  schools  in 
isolated  Southern  mountain  districts,  and  they  ebtablished 
there  in  1890  a  school  for  the  white  young  people  of  the  adja- 
cent region.  This  institution  called  the  **  Hatrow  Hall  School," 
furnishes  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  hi^h  school 
training  for  ei^ht  months  of  the  year  to  pupils  whose  former  in- 
struction consisted  of  but  eight  weeks  a  )ear  in  the  public 
schools.  The  teachers  and  a  part  of  the  students  are  resident, 
living  in  the  school  buildmg  and  in  neighboring  structures. 

The  remaining  buildings,  which  are  located  three  miles  from 
Cumberland  Gap  together  with  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
were  purchased  bj^  the  directors  of  Lincoln  Memorial  univer- 
sity. The  sanitarium  called  Grant  Lee  Hall;  is  used  for  the 
principal  dormitory.  Dr.  John  Hale  Larry,  formerly  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  is  the  president  and  much  of  the  university's  suc- 
cess is  due  to  his  efforts.  Besides  the  regular  liccs  of  aca- 
demic education  some  features  of  industrial  training  have  been 
promoted  by  him.  The  students  are  an  enthusiastic  set  of 
young  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  come  from  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles  The  Harrow  Hall  graduates  also 
attend  the  university  for  advanced  work. 

Funds  for  the  support  of  the  institution  have  come  in  the 
past  mostly  from  Northern  sources,  but  it  is  expected  that  as 
the  interest  extends,  the  South  will  also  contribute.  The  man- 
aging director  of  the  university  is  Gen.  Oliver  O.  Howard,  of 
burling.ton,  Vt ,  who  is  widely  known  as  the  founder  of  schools 
for  the  colored  race.  The  advisory  board  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors are  made  up  of  prominent  men  living  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Christian  Brothers  Schools'. 

The  fears  of  the  Christian  Brothers  that  with  the  eliminati'-n 
of  the  classics  in  their  institutions  the  number  6i  students 
would  be  small  are  allayed.  The  opening  of  the  colleges  shows 
a.most  without  exception  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pu- 
pils. Spanish,  French,  and  German  take  the.place  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  introduction  of  industrial  education  upon 
the  French  system  has  been  suggested. 

A  New  Benefit  Association. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— An  annuity  and  retirement  associa- 
tion of  the  public  school  teachers  of  this  city  has  been  incor- 
porated. Its  conrstitucion  provides  for  a  filty  years*  continu- 
ance and  a  board  of  nine  directors.  Prominent  local  educators 
were  chosen  as  directors  for  the  first  year.  The  old  associa- 
tion, which  was  unincorporated,  will  probably  be  dissolved  and 
its  members  united  with  the  new  organization. 


Principal  David  Salmon 
Author  of 


Swansea  Training  College,    England. 
'  The  Art  of  Teaching, \ 


Notes  fr^om  Philadelphia. 
Unfi:rAded  Classes  to  be  Established. 

The  board  of  education  has  authorized  ungraded  classes  in 
the  larger  elementary  schools.  Men  and  women  who  have  es- 
pecial aptitude  for  training  backward  children  will  be  selected 
as  teachers.  Supt.  Brooks,  who  has  been  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  plan,  is  confident  that  many  pupils  who  now  seem  dull 
and  unprogressive  will  advance  rapidly  under  the  new  con- 
ditions. 

A  School  Trouble  in  Germantown. 

The  citizens  of  the  ward  in  which  the  Edwin  H.  Fitter  school 
is  located  have  protested  against  the  action  of  the  board  of 
education  in  regrading  this  as  a  primary  school  only,  thereby 
compelling  the  pupih  of  the  upper  grades  10  go  a  longdistance 
from  their  homes.  Two  hundred  parents  attended  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  school  board  and  expiessed  their  indignation. 
The  board  voted  to  reinstate  the  grammar  grades. 

Courses  for  Teachers. 
A  course  of  lectures  for  teachers  on  *'  The  Science  of  Educa- 
tion" will  be  begun  this  month.  Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaefifer, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  will  conduct  the 
work  this  year  taking  it  up  where  Dr.  Brumbaugh  left  it  last 
June. 
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New  England  Items. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  sense  in  this  extract  from  the 
annual  report  of  Supt.  C.  S.  Lyman,  of  Oxford,  Mass  : 

**  To  accomplish  good  work  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  should  not  exceed  forty,  while  many  claim  that  thirty  to 
thirty.five  are  enough.  This  crowded  condition  of  some  of  our 
schools  makes  it  impossible  for  teachers  to  accomplish  the  best 
results,  while  the  huddling  together  of  so  many  children  In  un- 
sanitary quarters  is  injurious  to  both  health  and  morals.  The 
discipline  is  necessarily  lax  ;  and  many  things  which  need  the 
teacher's  attention  escape  her  notice.  One  teacher  tells  me  that 
on  stormy  ddys,  when  she  has  from  thirly-five  to  forty  pupils 
present,  she  can  do  much  more  and  better  work  than  when  nearly 
sixty  are  in  the  room.  She  adds  :  *  It  is  such  a  relief  to  have  a 
school  small  enough  to  be  properly  managed  and  successfully  in- 
structed.'" 


Paul  «anus, 
Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  Universitv.    Author  of  "Edu- 
cational Values  "  and  other  Essays. 

Boston,  Mass. — Dr.  Moses  Merrill,  head-master  of  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  school,  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  on 
account  of  ill-health.  Dr.  Merrill  has  taught  in  the  Latin 
school  since  1858  and  has  served  as  head-master  since  1878. 
His  personal  influence  with  the  boys  has  always  been  very 
strong  and  he  will  be  missed  greatly.  Mr.  Arthur  Irving  Fiske, 
head  of  the  Greek  department,  has  been  appointed  acting  head- 
master. 

Westerly,  R.  L — There  are  a  number  of  mixed  schools  in 
this  town  with  only  a  few  pupils  in  eacii.  A  recent  report  of 
the  school  committee  suggests  that  the  number  be  reduced  bv 
consolidation.  In  the  same  pamphlet  Supt.  C.  H.  Babcock 
notes  with  gratification  a  decidedly  progressive  spirit  among 
his  teachers.  As  a  result  last  year  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  schools,  and  still  better  things  are  hoped  for  in 
the  future. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— The  most  interesting  new  departure 
at  Yale  is  the  School  of  Forestry.  Appearances  indicate  that 
the  two  years'  course  in  woodcraft  will  be  very  popular  in  the 
university.  The  profession  of  forestry  is  as  yet  comparatively 
undeveloped  in  ihis  country,  but  its  possibilities  are  fully  rec- 
ognized. The  headquarters  of  the  school  wll  be  the  magnifi- 
cent old  estate  left  to  the  university  by  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh.  This 
contains  the  rarest  collection  of  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  in  New 
England.  In  addition  to  the  Marsh  estate  a  considerable 
acreage  of  wasteland  has  been  secured,  which  will  be  used  as  a 
forest  nursery. 

Besides  the  opportunities  offered  at  headquarters,  students 
will  obtain  great  advantages  from  the  extensive  tract  of  forest 
land  in  Pike  county.  Pa.,  which  Mr.  James  W.  Pinchot,of  New 
York,  recently  donated,  and  from  similai*  tracts  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  loaned  by  Mr.  William  Rockefeller  and  the  International 
Paper  Company.  All  told  the  school  is  well  provided  with  land 
and  equipment. 

The  course  will  be  one  of  two  years,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Prof.  Harry  S.  Graves  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Tourney. 
Dr.  Graves  will  have  charge  of  technical  courses  in  forestry, 
while  Prof.  Tourney  will  take  up  the  work  in  botany  and  in  the 
herbarium. 

The  school  starts  in  with  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
good  working  library. 

Meriden,  Conn  —The  new  principal  of  the  high  school  is 
Willis  J.  Prouty,  a  graduate  of  Tufts,  who  has  for  several  years 
been  a  zrade  teacher  at  the  school  and  has  made  for  himself 
an  excellent  reputation  both  as  instructor  and  disciplinarian. 


New  Haven,  Conn.— The  board  of  education  has  voted  to 
renew  the  old  rule  of  allowing  out-of  town  pupils  to  attend  the 
high  school.  Towns  furnishing  students  must  pay  sixty  dollars 
tuition  for  each  and  pupils  are  expected  to  buy  their  own  text- 
books. 

Mannal  Training  in  Lowell. 

Lowell,  Mass. — A  manual  training  department  has  been 
opened  in  the  new  high  school  annex.  The  first  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  the  blacksmith  shop  and  a  store-room.  The  wood  and 
iron  machine-rooms  and  seven  large  class-rooms  are  on  the 
second  floor,  while  the  top  floor  contains  a  carpenter  shop,  a 
large  drawing-room  and  five  more  classrooms. 

The  equipment  of  the  new  department  is  of  the  best  The  car- 
penter shop  has  bench  room  for  thirty  students  with  a  complete 
set  of  tools  for  each  pupil.  The  drawing-room  has  boards  and 
instruments  for  130  pupils.  In  the  wood  room  are  lathes  of 
various  sorts,  planers,  circular  saws,  and  grindstones.  This 
machinery  is  run  by  a  twenty-horse  power  motor  and  is  so 
belted  that  certain,  parts  or  the  whole  of  the  shalting  may  be 
run  at  the  same  time.  The  courst  in  the  new  department 
covers  four  years.  There  is  a  total  enrollment  of  115  pupils  in 
the  school,  of  whom  Sixty-five  are  in  the  entering  class. 
Opening  of  the  School  of  Housekeeping. 

Boston,  Mass. — Are  we  coming  at  last  to  a  solution  of  the 
servant  problem  ?  Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  new  attempt  in  the 
school  of  housekeeping  at  45  §t.  Botolph  street,  whose  mission 
will  be  two-fold.  It  will  give  training  to  the  mistress  in  such 
important  subjects  as  bacteriology  in  relation  to  c'aily  living, 
household  buying,  chemistry  of  food  stuffs,  art  in  the  home ; 
and  to  the  maid  it  o£fers,  without  charge  for  tuition  or  board,  a 
two  years'  course  in  cooking,  chamber  work,  and  parlor  work. 

The  faculty  includes  Edward  Cummings,  George  W.  Fitz, 
William  T.  Sedgwick,  Ross  Turner,  and  Ellen  H.Richards. 
The  lecture  loving  propensities  of  the  Boston  woman  will 
therefore  be  fully  catered  to.  Graduates  of  the  House-work- 
ers' department  will  receive  regular  diplomas  in  four  grades 
from  A  thru  D,  the  rate  of  compensation  which  they  may  fairlv 
demand  being  determined  by  the  grade  they  have  attained.  A 
No.  a  cook  will  be  entitled  to  I5.00  per  week ;  a  No.  D  cook 
will  get  only  I3.S0.  A  No.  A  chambermaid  will  expect  $4.50 ; 
one  who  makes  only  a  D  must  get  along  on  I3.25. 


ChicaKo  Notes. 

Teachers  to  Do  Research  Work. 
This  plan  of  Trustee  Christopher's  is  intended  to  encourage 
high  school  teachers  in  carrying  on  special  research  in  their  lines 
of  interest.  He  has  succeeded  in  securing  an  appropriation  of 
I500  to  be  disbursed  for  books  and  apparatus  which  shall  be 
of  real  help  to  teachers  anxious  to  become  specialists.  It  is 
not  a  very  large  sura,  but  Mr.  Christopher  believes  that  it  can 
be  increased  eventually  as  the  benefits  of  the  work  become  ap- 
parent. The  idea  is  tnat  the  teacher  who  is  conducting  re- 
search is  far  more  of  an  inspiration  to  his  classes  than  the 
teacher  who  simply  goes  over  the  same  ground  year  after  year. 


Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.D.,  who  recently  resigned  the 
presidency  of  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  which  he  has  held  from 
the  founding  of  the  institution  in  1893. 
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Cottage  Plan  at  Parental  School. 

Supt.T.  H.MacQueary, of  the  new  Parental  School,  has  made 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  shall  endeavor  to  secure  for  his 
institution  the  adoption  of  tht  **  cottage  plan."  Under  this 
there  will  be  a  number  of  cottages  capaole  of  accommodating 

a  resident  master  and  thirty  boys  or  girls.  This  system, 
wherever  tried,  has  approved  itself,  while  the  plan  of  herding  • 
large  numbers  together  has  generally  failed.  There  will  be 
needed  at  the  start  eight  or  nine  double  cottages.  In  Boston 
the  cost  of  maintenance  per  pupil  is  I3.68  per  week  ;  in  Chicago 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  little  higher. 

James  Hannao,  Chicago  District  Superintendent. 

The  Chicago  school  system  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  James  Hannan,  who  pas'^ed  away  at  Duluth  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  While  not  a  great  educator  nor  professing  to  be 
such,  he  was  a  man  of  high  character-and  personal  integrity, 
greatly  loved  and  respected  even  by  those  wno  did  not  sympa- 
thize with  his  educational  views.  No  man  in  the  system  was 
better  liked  by  the  teaehers  under  his  direction. 

Mr.  Hannan  had  been  in  school  work  since  1867,  when  ha  was 
made  principal  of  the  Kinzie  school,  Chicago.  He  afterwards 
held  the  superintendency  of  the  town  of  Lake  until  the  time  of 
its  annexation  to  Chicago. 

In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

Pres.  Miles  M.  O^Brien  has  a  scheme  for  bringing  the  school 
commiiisioners  into  closer  relationship  with  the  in.»<pectors  of 
districts,  and,  thru  them,  with  the  people.  Commissioners  will 
no  longer  be  expected  to  supervise  schools  that  are  scattered 
thruout  the  city,  but  each  commissioner  will  be  assigned  a  list 
of  schools  near  his  place  of  residence,  so  that  he  can  easily 
drop  into  them  for  a  half  hour's  visit. 

The  only  objection  that  has  thus  far  been  raised  to  this  plan 
is  that  a  very  large  district  of  the  east  side  is  not  represented 
by  any  commissioners  at  all.  Mr.  O'Brien  hopes  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  at  least  one  representative  from  the  region 
of  First  avenue. 

There  are  only  about  half  as  many  students  as  usual  in  the 
normal  school  this  term.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  entering  class  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  high 
school  course  from  three  to  four  years. 

Six  additional  instructors  have  been  elected  to  the  faculty  of 
the  boys*  high  school.  There  are  now  fifty-two  teachers,  and 
some  fourteen  hundred  pupils. 

More  Money  for  Manhattan  Borough. 

An  important  decision  of  the  corporation  counsel  has  been 
handed  down,  to  the  effect  that  in  apportioning  the  school 
moneys  to  the  several  boroughs  under  the  Davis  law  the  aggre- 
gate attendance  of  pupils  and  the  number   of   certificated 


teachers  in  the  corporate  schools  must  be  included.  In  other 
words  school  population  will  be  made  a  basis  of  distribution. 
Practically  this  means  that  Manhattan  borough,  which  has  a 
large  corporate  school  population,  will  gain  over  the  other  sec- 
tions of  tbe  city.  Brooklyn,  Queens,  and  Richmond  will  all 
lose  small  amounts  annual^. 

An  Industrial  Scholarship. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York,  anxious  to 
help  in  the  cause  of  technical  education,  has  decided  to  ofifer 
each  year  a  scholarship  of  ^00  to  defray  the  expenses  af  some 
bright  young  man  with  special  aptitude  for  leadership  in  me- 
chanical science.  Conditions  regarding  the  method  of  appli- 
cation, the  manner  and  time  of  holding  examinations,  etc.,  will 
be  announced  a  little  later. 

The  Examination  For  Female  Principalshlpa. 

Another  examination  for  licenses  as  principal,  open  to 
women  only,  will  be  held  October  22.  24,  26.  This  is  rendered 
necessary  bv  the  lack  of  women  candidates.  Male  candidates 
are  plentiful  enough,  but  the  eligible  list  of  women  principals 
has  been  exhausted. 

Supt.  Jasper  believes  that  a  radical  change  in  the  policy  of 
supervising  schools  is  imminent.  There  are  altogether  too 
many  first  assistants  for  the  number  of  departments.  Some 
departments  have  two  or  even  three  first  assistants  with  salaries 
ranging  up  as  highfas  |i,6op  for  women  and  $2400  for  men. 
The  plan  is  to  get  all  the  small  schools  into  the  hands  of  the 
first  assistants. 

This  change  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  system.  For 
one  thing  it  will  bring  about  great  financial  saving.  It  will  give 
the  first  assistant  valuable  experience  in  managing  a  school. 
At  present  the  jump  is  too  great  from  a  subordinate  position  to 
the  management  of  a  large  number  of  classes.  Tne  first  as- 
sistants need  more  of  preliminary  responsibility;  under  the 
proposed  system  they  will  get  it. 

Teachers  College  Bztension  Courses. 

A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  work  of  Teachers  college 
will  consist  in  the  important  extension  courses  which,  are  now 
offered  to  teachers  of  this  city  and  vicinity.  These  courses, 
which  will  have  thirty  sessions  of  one  hour  each,  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  college  curriculum  and  may  be  counted  toward  any 
of  the  degrees  conferred  by  Teachers  college  They  arc  held 
late  in  the  afternoon  or  on  Saturdays,  so  as  to  be  available  for 
teachers.  Courses  in  the  hi.>tory  of  education,  psychology, 
general  method,  school  administration,  secondary  education, 
child  study,  and  methods  of  teaching  English  have  been  ar- 
ranged. 

Race  War  Still  On. 

The  racial  trouble  in  Jamaica  (borough  of  Queens)  will  aot 
down.  The  colored  citizens  have  gained  their  point  of  having 
their  children  admitted  to  the  regular  schools  instead  of  being 
sent  to  separate  institutions.  Now  the  white  parents  whose 
children  are  in  school  No.  48,  where  there  has  been  an  inroad 
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of  fifty  littlt  colored  people,  are  up  in  arms  and  clamoring  for 
the  removal  of  their  children  to  other  schools.  This  seems  to 
be  the  only  present  solution  of  the  difficulty^  tho  it  certainly 
cannot  be  final. 

Affairs  in  Jersey  City, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.— Schools  opened  for  the  fall  on  Sept.  lo. 
Tho  several  new  buildings  have  been  recently  erected,  it  was 
necessary  last  year  to  organize  many  half-day  cUsses.  This 
year  sixty-three  half-day  classes  were  opened,  accommodating 
3,559  pupils,  or  1,379  more  than  last  year.  The  total  number 
on  register  this  vear  is  2j,oo2  or  757  more  than  last  year. 

The  board  of  education  have  asked  the  board  of  finance  to 
issue  bonds  to  erect  at  least  two  new  buildings. 

When  Mayor  Hoos  issued  a  call  for  funds  for  the  Galveston 
sufferers,  the  board  announced  that  contributions  would  be  re- 
ceived thru  the  schools,  Thursday,  Sept.  21.  Besides  hundreds 
jot  packages  of  groceries  and  clothing,  the  sum  of  |i  160.73  .was 
handed  in  by  the  pupils. 

Under  New  Regulations. 

The  first  teachers'  examination  under  the  new  rules  took 
place  Monday,  Sept.  17.  in  the  board  rooms.  Fourteen  appli- 
cants presented  themselves,  three  of  whom  were  trying  for  the 
grammar  school  principal's  certificate,  tho  there  are,  at  present, 
no  vacancies.  Heretofore,  a  first  grade  New  Jersey  state  cer- 
tificate was  the  only  qualification  necessary  for  a  grammar 
school  prtncipalship.  The  new  rules  require  an  examination 
in  addition. 

Teachers  who  desire  the  position  of  principal  of  a  primary 
department  or  school,  or  vice-principal  of  either  grammar  or 
primary  department,  must  pass  the  board's  examination,  which 
with  their  records  as  teachers,  constitutes  their  qualifications. 
Heretofore,  only  their  record  as  teachers  was  required. 


sophical  System  of  Antonio  Rosmii^i  Serbati,"  "  Aristotle,'' 
"The  Fragments  of  Parmenides,"  and  "  The  Place  of  Ari.in 
Education." 

When  he  lived  in  New  York  Professor  Davidsonivas  greatly 
interested  in  educational  work  among  the  Hebrews  of  the  east 
side.  Many  Jewish  lads  were  assisted  by  him  to  courses  at 
Columbia  or  at  New  York  university. 


Recent  Deaths. 

Havana,  Cuba.— George  P.  Gregory,  of  the  San  Jos^  Cor- 
rectional school,  died  of  yellow  fever  on  Sept  13.  He  had 
been  in  Cuba  only  a  few  weeks  but  had  already  established  a 
reputation  for  enerfi;y  and  efficiency.  His  widow  and  four 
children  are  left  in  Havana. 

San  Jose,  Cal.— Prof.  A.  H.  Randall,  a  well-known  educator 
of  this  state,  died  Sept.  7,  of  consumption.  He  was  a  memt>er 
of  the  faculty  of  the  State  normal  school  in  this  c*ty  for  sixteen 
years,  the  last  three  of  which  he  served  as  principal.  He  was 
very  popular  in  the  school  and  among  the  teachers  thruout  the 
state.  Professor  Randall  was  a  native  of  Maine  and  was  sixty 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Weslejran  college  and  of 
the  Maine  normal  school.  He  came  to  California  in  the  early 
sixties.  •  Ever  since  then  he  has  been  identified  with  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state.  The  high  school  at  Stockton 
owed  its  foundation  to  him. 

Chicago,  III. — Mr.  Julius  Brackmann,  one  of  the  pioneer 
parochial  school  teachers  of  this  city,  is  dead.  Mr.  Brackmann 
was  born  in  Lauenburg,  Germanv,  and  came  to  this  country 
when  he  was  ten  vears  of  age.  After  completing  bis  education 
he  began  to  teacn  in  the  country  schools  of  fllinois.  After- 
ward he  was  placed  in  charge  of  Zion's  Lutheran  school  in  this 
city  where  he  remained  for  almost  twenty-five  years. 

Thomas  Davidson. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  men  in  the  United  States  died 
in  the  person  of  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson,  who  succumbed  to  a 
complication  of  disorders  on  Sept.  18.  His  lectures  and  con- 
versations were  as  remarkable  in  their  way  as  Emerson's  or 
Bronson  Alcott's.  A  few  personal  impressions  of  the  man  may 
be  interesting. 

Prof.  Davidson  used  to  call  himself  a  Scotchman  of  Norse 
extraction.  He  was  of  an  old  Aberdeen  family,  and  his  red 
beard  and  ruddy  complexion  betrayed  his  descent  from  the  old 
Vikings  who  settled  the  coast  about  Aberdeen.  His  mind,  too, 
as  weU  as  his  person,  su^^gested  the  hardy  Norseman.  He  was 
full  of  the  vigor  and  tireless  energy  ot  the  corsairs. 

For  several  years  past  Glenmore,  in  the  Adirondacks,  Prof- 
Davidson's  summer  home,  has  been  a  resort  of  scholars  and 
thinkers.  Prof.  Davidson  dubbed  it  his  ''School  for  Culture 
Sciences."  There  such  men  as  William  T.  Harris  and  John 
Dewey  have  built  their  cottages  and  carried  on  their  summer 
studies.  Prof.  Davidson  was  always  the  patron  saint  of  Glen- 
more. His  lectures  and  readings  were  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
the  many  attractions  of  the  place. 

Prof.  Davidson  had  been  in  early  life  a  class-room  teacher, 
but  of  late  vears  he  steadily  refused  to  make  any  engagement 
with  school  or  college.  He  once  told  the  writer  that  while  he 
had  always  been  successful  with  the  clever  pupils  he  could  not 
help  alienating  the  sympathy  of  the  dull,  for  intellectual  stupid- 
ity was  a  thing  almost  incredible  to  him.  He  could  teach  su^- 
gestively  but  not  exhaustivelv.  The  last  experience  he  had  m 
teaching  was  when  in  Italy  the  Pope  invited  him  to  settle  in 
Rome  and  teach  some  of  his  professors  the  modern  meUiods 
of  historical  research.  In  this  work  he  was  engaged  for  more 
than  a  year  at  Rome  and  Piedmont. 

Among  books  written  by  Prof.  Davidson  are  "  The  Philo- 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— At  a  recent  meetins:  the  board  of  education 
tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Supt.  F.  Louis  Soldan  for  his  ef- 
forts in  making  the  St.  Louis  public  school  exhibit  a  success 
at  the  Paris  Exposition.  In  his  response  Superintendent  Soldan 
referred  to  the  growing  tendency  in  Europe  and  thruout  the 
civilized  world  to  imitate  the  United  States  in  spreading  tbe 
benefits  of  education  among  the  masses. 

Denver,  Col.— This  city  is  assured  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  for  orphan  children,  similar  in  scope  to  Girard  col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  George  W.  Clay- 
ton. The  actual  amount  of  his  property  is  not  yet  known,  but 
as  he  was  a  heavv  owner  of  mining  stocks,  it  is  expected  that 
the  bequest  will  oe  very  large. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.— Mrs.  Phoebe  Andrews,  one  of  the  old- 
est teachers  in  the  service,  has  been  retired.  She  has  taught 
faithfully  in  the  Jersey  City  schools  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Palenville,  N.  Y.— a  magnificent  public  school  building 
has  been  dedicated,  the  ^ift  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Lawrence,  of  New 
York,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  the  village  two  years 
ago.    Its  cost  was  somewhat  over  #50,000. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
received  a  gift  of  several  hundred  Dante  volumes  from  Mr.  T. 
W.  Koch,  class  of  '92.  These  will  supplement  the  valuable 
Macaulay  collection  and  will  give  the  university  one  of  the  best 
Dante  collections  in  the  world. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.— Pres.  Austin  Scott,  of  Rutgers,  is 
a  fighter.  He  had  announced  his  determination  this  fall  to 
stop  the  annual  rush  between  sophomores  and  freshmen  ;  and 
he  meant  it.  Presidential  dignity  was  thrown  to  the  winds 
when  Dr.  Scott  arrived  on  the  campus  and  found  his  boys  con- 
tending for  a  scarlet  fiag.  At  the  si^ht  of  that  flag  the  presi- 
dent rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  scrimmage  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  an  awed  lull,  carried  off  the  flag.  The  fight  was 
renewed  a  little  later. 

Washington,  Pa.— The  newly  elected  president  of  Waynes- 
burg  college  is  Dr.  A.  E.  Turner,  now  president  of  Lincoln 
university,  111  Dr.  Miller,  who  for  forty-one  years  has  been 
president  of  Waynesboro,  will  continue  to  sit  in  the  faculty. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Mr.  j.  G.  Jardine,  Ontario  commissioner 
at  the  Paris  exposition,  writes  that  Ontario  is  the  only  British 
province  coming  in  for  a  first  medal  for  education  as  a  province. 
£veryt>ody  speaks  in  highest  terms  of  the  Canadian  exhibit. 

Denver,  Col.— Mrs.  Helen  L.  Grenfell,  state  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  will  suggest  in  her  forthcoming  re- 
port the  need  of  a  state  home  for  truant  boys.  The  compulsory 
education  law  which  has  been  enforced  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  has  brought  about  the  investigation  of  a  large  number  of 
truancv  cases.  At  present  incorrigible  juveniles  are  sent  to 
the  inaustrial  school,  but  that  institution  is  filling  so  rapidly 
that  another  shelter  must  be  provided  soon. 
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Brockport,  N.  Y.— Some  newly  created  positions  in  the 
faculty  of  the  state  normal  school  here  mark  the  beginning  ol 
the  thirty-fourth  year.  Mr.  Lloyd  Fenny  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  biology  and  rhetoric,  while  the  office  of  critic  in 
hfth  and  sixth  grades  is  filled  by  Miss  Margery  B.  Louzhran. 
The  fine  buildings  and  the  many  excellent  Matures,  both  edu- 
cational and  social,  together  with  the  reasonable  living  ex- 
penses, have  made  the  institution  a  deservedly  popular  one. 

Du  Bois,  Pa.— Professor  E.  C.  Shields  has  been  chosen 
superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Clearfield  county,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  recent  death  of  Superintendent 
Weaver. 

Chicago,  III.— Prin.  William  C.  Dodge,  of  the  Franklin 
school  in  this  city,  has  been  recommended  by  Supt.  Cooley,  as 
the  successor  of  the  late  District  Supt.  James  Hannan. 

Truro,  N.  S,— The  school  board  has  set  aside  the  Victoria 
school  building  for  the  purpose  of  manual  training  and  domestic 
science.  .Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  the  newly  engaged  director  has 
had  wide  experience  in  this  line  of  woik  in  England  and  will 
uadoubtedly  be  successful  in  making  the  Victoria  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  provinces. 

ToPEKA,  Kans.— Just  before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  a 
*' house  warming"  was  given  in  the  Highland  Park  district 
school.  A  musical  and  literary  entertainment  was  presented 
in  the  assembly  hall,  arter  which  visitors  were  shown  thru  the 
room^  by  the  teacners,  to  inspect  the  improvements  that  had 
been  made'dur-ing  the  summer. 

Springfield,  III.— The  board  of  trustees  of  Lincoln  uni- 
versity has  elected  Dr.  J.  L.  Goodnight,  formerly  president  of 
West  Virginia  university,  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Turner, 
who  resigned  to  take  the  presidency  of  Waynesburg  college. 

Havana,  Cuba.— Supt.  Fryers  report,  which  has  just  ap- 
peared, shows  that  there  are  3,313  schools  in  operation  in  the 
island,  with  3,553  teachers  and  143,  f 20  pupils. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Salt 
Lake  county  teachers'  institute,  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
suggest  a  series  of  books  or  outlines  in  nature  study  for  adop- 
tion as  a  standard  for  teaching  the  subject. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— Miss  Mary  Manion  has  been  elected  to 
theprincipalship  of  the  Gorman  school  to  take  the  place  of  the 
late  Prof.  John  G.  Donnelly.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  State 
university  and  the  leachers'  training  school  of  this  city,  and 
hiS  been  a  teacher  in  the  St.  Paul  schools  for  ten  years. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— Miss  Alice  M.  James  has  been 
chosen  preceptress  of  the  Central  high  school  to  take  the  place 
of  Mrs.  Florence  Miller,  resigned.  Miss  James  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
high  school  junior  session  room  for  four  years.  Her  new  po- 
sition carries  with  it  a  salary  of  ^i,ioo  a  year. 


Troy,  N.  Y.— Things  arexKvcly  in  this  city  on  account  of  the 
removal  b^  Mayor  Conway  of  Commissioners  Morrissey  and 
Howe.  His  charge  was  neglected  duty  in  several  important 
particulais. 

The  decapitated  members  refuse  to  recognize  the  act  of  the 
mayor  as  legal  and  insist  that  they  art  still  members  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Howe,  who  was  president,  is  especially  incensed. 
The  matter  will  come  before  the  courts. 

Meantime  the  committee  has  been  reorganized,  Joseph  B. 
Boland  and  David  L.  Seattle  have  been  appointed  to  nil  the 
vacancies  and  a  large  volume  of  business  has  been  transacted. 
It  is  evident  that  if  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,  the 
newly  appointed  members  will  stay. 

Washington. — The  German  emperor  has  invited  three  of 
the  junior  constructors  of  the  American  navy,  Messrs.  Du  Bois, 
Eggert,  and  Powell,  to  come  to  Berlin  for  advanced  instruction 
in  naval  architecture.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor  wishes  to 
have  the  Americans  attend  the  institution  at  his  capital  as  an 
example  to  the  youog  subjects  of  his  country  of  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  this  government  holds  the  subject  of  naval  archi- 
tecture. 

Mr.  Powell  was  the  cadet  who  commanded  the  steam  launch 
which  accompanied  Hobson  to  the  entrance  of  Santiago  har- 
bor. 

Scranton,  Pa. — The  board  of  coutrol  formally  inspected 
the  new  school  No.  9,  two  days  before  it  was  opened  to  pupils. 
Satisfaction  was  the  unanimous  verdict.  The  building  is  of 
red  brick  with  blue  stone  trimmings  and  contains  eight  rooms. 
Careful  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  heating  and  ventila- 
ting system  with  excellent  results. 

Troy,  N.  Y.— Prin.  Henry  H.  Kendall,  of  public  school  No. 
10,  has  been  transfetred  to  public  school  No. 9.  and  Mr.  Pierce 
Russell,  a  recent  graduate  of  Williams  college,  has  been  ad- 
pointed  supervisory  principal  of  No.  10. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. — A  new  science  building  is  as- 
sured or  Colorado  college.  Dr.  Slocum  has  secured  the  neces- 
sary ^Ho,ooo,  and  work  will  begin  at  once  on  the  new  structure. 


Bad  blood  is  a  bad  thing  to  inhcfrit  or  acquire,  but  bad  blood 
may  be  made  good  blood  by  taking  Hood^s  Sarsapanlla. 
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mas  number  in  November,  and  four  traveling  numbers 
fai  May  and  June.  It  has  subscriben  in  every  state  and 
in  nearly  all  mreiicn  countries. 


SUBSCRIFnON  RATES. 

Two  DoLLAss  a  year  in  advance.  One  dollar  for  six 
months.  Single  copies,  six  cents.  School  board  num. 
bers,  ten  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Will  be  furnished  on  application.  The  value  of  Ths 
School  joukmal  as  an  advertising  medium  b  unques- 
tiooed.  The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
now  in  ita  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  a» 
It  does  among  the  principals,  superintendents,  school 
boMuds,  and  leading  teachers,  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
this  part  of  the  educational  field  so  easUy  and  cheaply  as 
thru  ita  columns. 


Literary  Notes. 

Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle  will  contribute 
further  to  her  series  ot  books  on  colonial 
days  Dy  Issuing  soon,  thru  her  publishers. 
The  Macmillan|Company,  a  work  on  Sfag^- 
Coach  and  Tavern  Days,  The  restricted 
pleasures  and  furnishings  of  the  Puritan 
ordinary,  and  the  luxurious  fare  and  rol- 
licking bouts  of  the  provincial  tavern  are 
fully  told.  Tavern  diet  is  given,  the  cost, 
the  modes  of  preparing  and  serving,  and 
tavern  manners  are  recounted.  '*Ki]l 
Devil  and  Its  Affines,''  the  title  of  one 
chapter,  and  "  Small  Drink,"  tell  of  tavern 
drinks  and  drinkers,  their  pleasures  ana 
their  punishments.  The  tavern  landlord 
and  iitage  driver  are  each  full  character 
sketches,  drawn  from  life.  Accounts  o 
the  Indian  path,  the  pack-horse,  the  saddle 
and  pillion,  the  Conestoga  wagon,  the 
turnpike,  the  stage  wagon  and  il>ing  ma- 
chine precede  the  detailed  career  of  the 
stage-coach  ;  closing  with  t^e  first  days  ot 
the  railroad.  The  panorama  of  the  tavern 
which  went  on  within  its  walls,  the  dances, 
weddings,  the  meetings  of  magistrates, 
select  men  and  deacons,  trials  by  jury, 
vendues  of  merchandise,  book  saies,  the 
auctioning  of  paupers,  lottery  drawings, 
turkey  shoots,  bull  baitings,  the  visits  of 
guests  of  honor,  all  are  lully  told,  as  are 
the  romances  of  the  road,  its  traditions 
and  tales  ot  interest,  and  the  pleasures  and 
pains  of  old-time  travel. 


Recognition  of  the  merit  of  the  Amer- 
ican school  system  of  calisthenics  was 
g^ven  recently  at  the  Pans  Exposition, 
where  an  exhibition  of  moving  pictures, 
showing  classes  in  gymnastics,  grace  boop, 
ball  game,  etc.,  both  surprised  and  de- 
lighted the  educational  representatives  ol 
foreign  nations.  The  interebt  aroused  by 
these  pictures  is  shown  from  the  fact  that 
Russia  is  sending  one  thousand  teachers 
to  study  them  and  the  system  ihey  repre- 
sent. The  French  minister  of  public  in- 
struction is  making  the  teachers  of  the 
common  schools  and  lycees,  and  the  other 
European  nations,  thru  their  representa- 
tives, thoroly  familiar  with  what  the 
Americans  can  ofiEer  as  an  improve- 
ment on  their  own  methods.  The  work  of 
Miss  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  director  of  phy- 
sical training  in  the  public  schools  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  received  special  commen- 
dation, one  third  of  the  entire  exhibits  of 
pictures  being  illustrative  of  her  system. 

In  both  the  September  and  October 
numbers  of  the  Delineator y  Margaret  Hall 
has  shown  very  skilfully  the  value  to  both 
mother  and  child  of  "The  children's* 
hour."  The  heartfelt  words  of  Miss  Hall 
have  a  distinct  tendency  to  raise  the  greai 
profession  of  motherhood  to  its  propei 
plane.  .  .  The  women  who  are  interebted 
in  gardening  have  the  advantage  in  the 
Delineator  of  corresponding  direct  with 
the  well-known  horticulturist,  Ward  Mc- 
Leod,  who  takes  charge  in  that  magazine 
of  an  entire  department  devoted  to  prac 
tical  gardening.  .  .  The  October  number, 
in  addition  to  Miss  Hall's  article  and  Ward 
McLeod's  woik,  and  the  eighty  or  mort 
:»ketches  of  present-day  styles,  which  are 
prominent  features  of  the  magazine,  con- 
tains over  twenty  other  valuable  contribu- 
tions. For  thirty  years  it  has  been  trusted 
by  American  women  for  guidance  in  home 
dressmaking  and  home  management. 

Miss  Grace  Marguerite  Hurd's  novel 
The  Bennett  Twins  will  be  published  thib 
month  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  It 
was  announced  some  little  while  ago  as  a 
lively  study  of  life  among  some  art  stu- 
dents in  a  famous  New  York  studio. 
While  the  characters  of  the  story  are  not 
supposed  to  be  portraits,  those  who  have 
known  intimately  the  studio  in  question 
will  probably  recognize  more  than  a  hint 
at  personal  characterization. 

"  Spanish  Highways  and  Byways  "  is 
the  title  of  a  book  b>  Katharine  Lee  Bates, 
which  The  Macmillan  Company  have  on 
the  press  for  early  publication.  It  is  a 
volume  of  travel,  on  the  lines  of  Clifton 
Johnson's  "Among  English  Hedgerows." 
Miss  Bates  went  to  Spain  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  wandered  thru  the 
land,  with  her  eyes  open  for  the  more  out- 
of-the-way  and  characteristic  scenes  oi 
country  life.  Her  summer  was  spent  in 
rough  picturesque  travel  thru  the  Basque 
Provinces,  Old  Castile,  Asturias,  and  Ga- 


licia,  and  her  book  has  an  account  of  the 
mediaeval  celebration  of  the  feast  of  San- 
tiago, which  is  of  unusual  interest.  The 
illustrations  are  ol  many  quaint  country 
people  and  their  customs,  fiestas,  carnivals, 
and  beautiful  examples  of  architecture. 

Minister  Wu  Ting  Fang  will  present  in 
the  October  Century  "A  Plea  for  Fair 
Treatment"  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  country- 
men. This  is  one  ot  half  a  dozen  articles 
in  the  same  magazine,  in  which  the  Chinese 
question  will  be  treated,  directly  or  in- 
Qirectly.  Bishop  Potter  writes  on  **  Chinese 
Traits  and  Western  Blunders  "—the  first 
of  a  series  of  travel  sketches  and  studies. 

Americans  is  the  title  of  Charles  Dana 
Gib>on's  forthcoming  book  of  drawings 
which  will  be  published  in  October  by  Mr. 
Russell.  The  book  will  contain  over  ninety 
ot  Mr.  Gibson's  latest  sketches  and  car- 
toons, and,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  full  of 
the  national  character. 

The  Riyerside  Aldine  Olassics. 
The  Riverside  Aldine  Classics  is  the 
name  given  a  new  series  of  books  of  the 
high  character  indicated  herein,  pubhshed 
by  Messrs.  Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  at 
fifty  cents  each.  The  contents  ot  the 
serieb  have  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Horace 
E.  Scudder,  who  has  also  furnished  intro- 
ductions and  notes  on  the  text.  Each 
volume  is  an  I8  mo  (4  3-4  inches  x  6  5-8;  of 
about  200  pages,  printed  fiom  a  strong, 
clear  type-lace,  on  antique  paper.  Each 
/olume  has  a  table  of  contents  and  is  il- 
lustrated by  a  photogravure  frontispiece. 
The  binding  is  strong,  yet  flexible,  and 
the  covers  are  dark  blue  cloth  stamped  in 
kiold.  The  followicg  volumes  are  now 
published:  Evangeline,  ana  Other  Poems; 
Snow-Bound^  and  Other  Poems;  The 
One-Hoss  Shay^  and  Other  Poems;  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal^  and  the  Great 
Odes;  Legends  of  Province  House^  and 
Other  Twice  I  old  Tales, 

Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  will  publish 
within  a  month  a  new  work  on  Agricultu- 
ral Botany,  a  science  on  which  text-books 
are  still  few.  It  is  by  Professor  John 
Percival,  of  the  Southeastern  school  of  Ag- 
riculture, of  Wye,  England,  and  its  title  is 
Agricultural  Botany^  Theoretical  and 
Practical,  It  aims  to  exclude  such  botany 
as  treats  the  subject  from  a  purely  scien- 
tific standpoint,  and  to  adapt  itself  es- 
pecially to  the  need  of  the  practical  fanner 
and  gardener.  It  is  based  on  many  years 
of  experience  in  teaching  such  people,  and 
aims  to  give  a  sound  working  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  of  agriculture  m 
its  more  immediate  application  to  the 
crops  and  the  farm.  A  series  of  exercises 
and  experiments  are  included.  All  the 
drawings  are  original  moftt  of  them  made 
by  the  author  from  living  or  natural  ex- 
amples, and  the  ^*  ears "  of  the  grasses 
drawn  the  natural  size  oi  the  average 
specimens. 


NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  HISTORIES 


AMERICA'S  STORY  FOR 

,  AMERICA'S  CHILDREN 

By  MARA  L.  PRATT. 

The  story  of  America's  History  from  the 
voyage  of  Leif  Ericson  to  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  is  simply  and  charmingly  told  in 
a  manner  that  catches  and  holds  the  atten- 
tion of  children  in  the  third  and  fourth  year 
classes.  The  sixty  illustrations  are  his- 
torically accurate ;  four  in  colors.  Cloth, 
132  pages.    Price,  35  eta* 


AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  ALLEN  C.  THOMAS. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  work  to  present  the 
main  facts  of  our  cotmtry's  history  in  such 
a  way  as  to  attract  and  interest  pupils  in 
the  earlier  grammar  grades.  With  this 
object  in  view  most  of  the  book  has  been 
given  to  biographical  sketches  of  the 
makers  of  our  ^untry.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated from  authentic  sources.  Cloth,  338 
pages.    Price,  $1«00« 


HISTORY  OF  THE 

URITED  STATES. 

By  ALLEN  C.  THOMAS. 
A  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  well- 
known  history,  with  an  added  chapter  on 
the  Spanish  war,  bringing  the  narrative 
down  to  January,  1900.  The  work  is  accu- 
rate, interesting,  and  just.  Cloth,  542  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 
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Interestinj;;  Notes. 

A  New  Machine  Gun. 

Seven  hundred  shots  a  minute,  no  re- 
coil and  a  bullet  that  can  act  like  a  steel 
drill  at  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles, 
is  the  record  of  a  new  gun  thai  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  market  in  a  short  time.  The 
weapon  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Samuel  N. 
McClean,  a  medical  man  ol  Cleveland,  O. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  of  work. 

An  infantry  regiment  armed  with  this 
new  weapon  would  fire  60,000  shots  a  min> 
ute.  One  of  the  peculiar  and  wonderful 
characterics  of  the  new  gun  is  that  it  has 
absolutelv  no  recoil.  A  rifle  can  be  laid 
on  a  table  and  allowed  to  fire  its  entire 
magazine,  and  it  will  not  move  a  fraction 
of  an  inch*  And  the  mechanism  is  good 
alike  for  pocket  pistols  and  12-inch  guns. 
This  absence  of  recoil  enables  a  gun,  me- 
chanically held,  to  hit  exactly  in  the  same 
spot,  and  in  time  any  armor  in  the  world 
could  be  pierced. 

The  use  of  the  waste  gases  generated 
by  the  powder  to  reload  and  fire  the  gun  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  invention. 
To  prevent  recoil  the  gases  are  taken  from 
the  muzzle  of  the  weapon  and  their  impact 
tends  to  counteract  the  backward  move- 
ment of  the  piece 

The  magazine  holds  just  five  cartridges 
at  a  time.  It  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  fire 
an  indefinite  number  of  cartridt^es  from  an 
endless  belt,  as  is  done  by  the  heavy 
machine  guns  now  in  use.  Three  sizes 
have  already  been  made,  from  six  milli- 
meters to  a  3.2  field  gun. 

Observations  of  the  Sun's  Spots. 

A  memoir  has  been  recently  published 
by  Mr.  Christie,  royal  astronomer  of  £ng- 
lard,  in  the  monthly  record  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  society.  The  memoir  treats 
of  the  mean  surface  and  latitude  of  the 
sun  spots  which  have  appeared  during  the 
year  1898,  these  having  been  deduced  from 
a  series  oi  photographs  taken  at  the  Ob- 
servatory of  Greenwich,  at  Dehra  Dun, 
India,  and  at  Mauritius  island.  The  ye^r 
1898  has  been  marked  by  three  principal 
eruptions  of  spots.  The  first  commenced 
the  6th  of  March  bv  the  simultaneous  ap- 
pearance, at  equal  distances  from  the 
eqruator,  of  two  large  groups  of  spots. 

The  second  of  the  series,  and  the  most 
remarkable,  made  its  appearance  on  the 
ixth  of  August,  under  the  form  of  one, 
then  of  two  minute  spots.  This  group 
was  almost  insignificant  up  to  the  time  of 
its  disappearance  near  the  western  border 
on  the  i6th  of  August,  but  became  very 
striking  upon  its  reappearance,  on  the  3d 
of  September,  its  extent  increasing  from 
day  to  day.  It  arrived  at  a  maximum 
(0.002235  of  the  sun's  visible  surface)  on 
the  lotn  of  September,  and  then  com- 
menced to  decrease.  It  was  still  of  con- 
siderable size  at  its  third  appearance  on 
the  30th  of  September,  but  afterward  dim- 
inished rapidly,  and  on  its  fourth  return, 
the  2Hth  of  October,  only  a  few  small  spots 
remained. 

The  third  remarkable  group  of  the  year 
appeared  on  the  aSth  of  October,  but  was 
visible  during  a  single  passage  only.  The 
principal  characteristics  of  the  year  1898 
nave  been  the  return  of  spots  at  a  high 
latitude,  10.5**,  compared  with  S*  in  1897. 
The  number  of  days  upon  which  no  spots 
were  seen  has  considerably  increased,  this 
being  48  in  1898,  32  in  1897,  and  8  in  1896. 
The  year  1898  resembles  greatly  the  year 
1896  by  the  mean  daily  surface  of  spots, 
their  mean  distance  from  the  equator,  and 
the  number  of  days  without  spots.  If  the 
diminution  follows  the  course  of  the  last 
cycle,  the  next  minimum  will  arrive  at  the 
beginning  of  1901. — Scientific  American. 

Monument  to  Lincoln's  Mother. 
The  project  to  erect  a  monument  over 
the  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  mother 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Spencer  county, 
Ind.,  has  reaohed  the  stage  where  a  design 
for  the  monument  has  been  accepted. 
The  project  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  Monument  Association,  of 


which  Governor  Mount,  of  Indiana,  is  the 
head.  The  offer  of  Col  J.  S.  Culver,  of 
Springfield,  111.,  to  build  the  monument  of 
graLite  from  the  Lincoln  monument  in 
Springfield  has  been  accepted.  The 
Spnngfield  monument  has  for  years  been 
in  a  stite  of  dilapidation  and  is  now 
undergoing  repairs,  which  practically  in- 
volve its  rebuilding.  The  bodies  of  the 
president,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  their  young 
son  have  been  placed  in  a  temporary  re- 
ceiving vault,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
the  monument  at  Springfield  will  be  re- 
moved to  it.  The  monument  over  the 
grave  of  Lincoln's  mother  will  consist  of  a 
massive  stone-faced  pedestal,  resting  on  a 
solid  foundation.  On  one  oi  the  faces  of 
the  block  is  to  be  carved  a  scroll  bearing 
the  name,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  and 
underneath  it  the  simple  inscription, 
**  Mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Americans  Build  China's  First  Flour  Bfill. 

Industrial  conditions  may  be  a  cause  as 
well  as  a  consequence  of  war.  A  mission- 
ary just  home  from  China  says  that  it  may 
yet  be  shown  that  American  fiour  and 
English  cotton  prints  had  much  to  do  with 
the  uprising  in  China.  Whtn  the  China- 
man sees  foreign  products  sold  in  such 
large  quantities  in  his  country  it  frightens 
him  and  he  fears  that  he  is  being  robbed  of 
his  ability  to  make  a  living. 

Last  year  nearly  #5,000,000  worth  of  fiour 
from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States 
was  sold  in  China.  Most  of  this  wenttnru 
the  port  at  Shanghai.  Seeing  this  great  | 
amount  of  money  going  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try for  flour,  which  the  Chinese  could 
make  from  their  own  wheat,  the  Foo-Foong 
Company  of  Shanghai  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  building  and  operating  a  mill. 
Mr.  F,  G.  Morse,  of  Minneapolis,  went  to 
Shanghai  for  the  E.  P.  Allis  Co.,  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  superintended  the  building  of 
the  mill,  the  first  modern  one  ever  erected 
in  China,  and  installed  the  machinery. 
The  mill  has  a  capacity  ot  300  barrels  a 
day.  It  was  almost  finished  when  the  war 
broke  out  and,  unless  Shanghai  is  involved 
in  the  rebellion,  may  soon  be  in  operation, 

France's  Specter  of  Monarchy. 
A  writer  in  the  Petersburger  Zeitung 
says:  "No  doubt  Paris  owes  her  beauty 
and  her  prestige  to  the  grace  of  princes, 
and  Paris  thinks  of  the  monarchy  with  re- 
gret. But  there  is  even  in  Paris  little 
chance  of  a  revolution  in  favor  of  monarch- 
ical institutions.  The  Socialists  and  the 
Republicans  are  too  strong.  The  most 
that  is  likely  to  happen  is  another  siege  of 
*Fort  Chabrol,*  when  the  *  garrison  "will 
beless  leniently  treated.  The  hard-handed 
son  of  the  soil  has  \he  greatest  influence, 
and  a  mere  military  pronunciamento  will 
not  succeed.  Even  the  most  hopeful  of 
Nationalists  should  be  discouraged  by  the 
failures  of  Boulanger  and  D^rouMde.  Not 
that  the  French,  even  the  workingmen, 
are  averse  to  changes,  or  unwilling  to  risk 
adventure.  But  common  sense  convinces 
them  that  the  time  for  successful  venture 
is  past.  Germany  and  Italy,  the  two  coun 
tries  which,  torn  and  distracted  by  internal 
feuds  as  they  were,  formed  a  welcome 
held  for  enterprise,  to-day  present  a  strong 
front.  Moreover,  Germany  alone  has  in- 
creased in  population  to  such  an  extent 
that  France  is  left  hopelessly  behind.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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YOONG  MEN  WANTED. 


Earnest,  well-edncated  yonng  men,  who  have 
not  secured  a  school,  wanted  to  introduce  our 
pubhcations.  Besides  our  £is[ht  Teachers'  lib- 
raries, our  periodical  OUB  TIM BB  appeals  to 
every  home  where  there  are  children ;  and  there 
are  also  our  standard  periodicals  for  teachers. 
Almost  any  teacher  who  will  devote  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  work  will,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
earn  a  good  living.  Teachers  in  cities  and  towns 
who  can  devote  one  or  two  evenings  and  a  part 
of  Saturday  each  week,  wiU  do  well.  A  most 
liberal  proposition  will  be  made  by  us.  Give  us 
full  particulars,  position,  time  you  can  give,  and 
furnish  experience  in  school  work  if  any. 

E.  L.  KhLLOGQ  &  CO.* 

6i  Bast  Ninth  street  NBW  YORK. 

BOOK  DBPABTlfXHT 


ose  who  ha^ve  KTused 
in  house-clee.ning 
i5likema.gic.Tryo^ 


S-APQUQ 
know  iHs  service 
co^ke  of  ih  0.1"  once 
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Eruptions 

S>jj,  moist,  scaly  tetter,  all  forms  of  ec- 
mma  or  salt  rheom,  pimples  and  other  ca- 
taneoas  emptions  proceed  fro^i  humors, 
either  inherited,  or  acquired  thioogh  de- 
fective digestion  and  assimilation. 

To  treat  these  eruptions  with  drying 
medicines  is  dangerous. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  help  the  system  to 
discharge  the  humors,  and  to  strengthen 
the  digestive  and  assimilative  functions 
against  their  return. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  can  be  confidently 
relied  upon  to  do  that,  according  to  thous- 
ands of  voluntary  testimonials. 

It  effects  radical  and  permanent  cures. 

••I  was  troubled  with  eczema  for  some 
time,  but  have  had  no  return  of  the  disease 
since  taking  Hood*s  Sarsaparilla.'*  J.  G. 
HiNBS,  Franks,  His. 

*'  I  was  troubled  with  pimples  on  my  face 
[and  back  and  chafed  skin  on  my  body. 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  cured  me  of  both 
troubles."  Miss  Alvdva  Wolteb,  Box  212, 
Algona,  Wis. 

Hoott's  SarmapaHtta 

is  positively  unequaled— the  medicine  for 
all  humors. 

UiiOD'8  Pills  are  the  best  cathartic. 


SL  DENIS  HOTEL 

Bfotdway  &  Elevciitii  St«»  New  York. 

{^O^site  Grace  Church,^ 
Conducted  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 

Rates. 
Centrally  Located  and  most  convenient  to 

Amusement  and  Business  Districts. 
Of  easy  access  from  Depots  and  Perries  by 

Broadway  Cars  direct  or  by  transfer. 

WM.  TATLOB  ft  80H,      -      -      Proprietors. 

CONTINENTAL  J^  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms.    Three  New  Elcvatofs. 


Room,  with  Board $2.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board.  .  .$1.00  and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $2.00  and  Up. 


Steam  Heat  Indisded. 


L.UMALTBY 


At  tbe  End  of  Tour  Journey  you  will  find  ^ 
it. a  great  convenience  to  go  zurht  over  to  J( 

The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL,  { 

Fourth  Are.,  41st  and  42d  Sto.  9 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York,  m 

Central  for  shopping  and  theatres.  S 
Baggage  to  and  from  42d  St.  Depot  free  S 
Rooms*  $  1 .00  per  day  and  Upwards,  ff 


REPORT  CARDS 

Wo  have  several  popular  kinds  and  would  like  to 
send  yon  samples.   We  recommend 

leUogiTs  Report  Cards, 

60  ots.  per  100. 

Gombiiutlon  Report  and  Promotion  Blank, 

80  ots.  per  100. 

Wo  also  have  Edward's,  Enapp's,  Sims%  Chicago, 
and  Colored  Beport  Cards.   Samples  on  request 

B.  L.  KBLLOQQ  &  CO., 

61  Bast  Ninth  Street  -       NBW  YORK. 


France  had  25,000,000  inhabitants,  Ger- 
many only  15,500,000.  France  to-day  has 
38,500,000,  Germany,  55,000,000.  The 
Code  Napoleon  has  had  an  cfEect  contrary 
to  what  was  intended  by  it.  It  has 
destroyed  the  family,  and  thus  the  people." 

The  "  Four-Track  Series  "  has  become 
such  an  important  factor  in  the  advertising 
of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
railroad  that  a  forty  page  catalog  is  now 
required  to  properly  announce  this  popular 
series  of  books  of  travel  and  education. 

Sixteen  is  the  number  of  the  latest  issue 
of  this  series,  and  it  is  the  new  **  Illus- 
trated Catalog."  It  contains  a  brief  sketch 
of  each  of  the  thirty  numbers  now  com- 
prising the  "  Four  Track  Series ;"  it  also 
contains  a  miniature  reproduction  of  each 
of  eight  beatiful  etchings  of  scenery  along 
the  line,  with  a  brief  description  of  each. 

A  copy  of  the  illustrated  catalog  will  be 
sent  free,  postpaid,  to  any  address  in  the 
world,  upon  receipt  of  a  postage  stamp, 
by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company,  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, New  York. 

Sweet  Church  Chime  Tested. 

At  a  trial  of  a  chime  of  bells  in  the 
tower  of  the  newly  completed  First  Church, 
United  Brethren  in  Christ,  at  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa.,  an  auditor,  who  had  traveled 
much,  said  the  chimes  surpassed  in  melo- 
dious sweetness  and  softness  of  tone  any 
heard  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Switzer- 
land, or  England.  The  chime  was  made 
by  the  celebrated  McShane  Bell  Foundry, 
Baltimore.  Md.  There  are  ten  bells,  in 
the  key  ot  E,  with  a  flat  seventh  and  one 
additional  bell  above  the  octave,  and  the 
addition  of  these  two  bells  makes  possible 
the  playing  of  many  pieces  in  the  key  of 
the  fourth  or  A,  which  otherwise  could 
not  be  played.  The  weight  of  the  largest 
bell  is  2,150  pounds,  and  the  smallest  175 
pounds,  the  total  net  weight  of  the  ten 
bells  about  7,600  pounds.  They  are  cast 
of  Lake  Superior  copper  and  tin  of  the 
highest  grade. 

An  Autumn  Outing. 

GettysbuTfir*  turay.  Natural    Bridge,  Ri<h- 
mond,  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  Washington, 

A  nine-day  personally-conducted  tour  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  to 
the  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  Luray  Cav- 
erns, Natural  Bridge,  Richmond,  Old  Point 
Comfort,  and  Washington  will  leave  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  in  a  special  train  of 
Pullman  parlor  cars,  on  Tuesday.  October 
9.  The  party  will  be  in  charge  of  a  tourisl 
agent  and  an  experienced  chaperon.  A 
whole  day  will  be  spent  on  the  Battlefield 
of  Gettysburg,  a  carriage  drive  with  lee 
tures  by  an  able  guide  beinfi^  included  in 
the  ticket.  Ample  time  wilfbe  allowed  at 
Luray  and  Natural  Bridge  to  view  the 
wonarous  natural  formations.  Sunday, 
October  14,  will  be  spent  at  old  Point  Com- 
fort. At  Richmond  and  Washington  op 
portunities  will  be  presented  to  visit  all 
the  points  of  interest  under  intelligent 
guidance. 

The  round-trip  rate,  including  all  neces- 
sary expenses,  is  $65  from  New  York, 
$63  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points. 

For  detailed  itinerary  apply  to  Ticket 
Agents ;  to  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York ;  4  Court  street,  or  Pennsylva- 
nia Annex,  foot  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn ; 
789  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J  ;  or  ad- 
dress Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 

Best  and  Health  to  Mother  and  Child. 

Mrs.  WiNSLOw's  Soothing  Syrup  has 
been  used  for  Over  Fifty  Years  by  Mil- 
lions OF  Mothers  for  their  Children 
WHILE  Teething,  with  Perfect  Success. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums, 
ALLAYS  all  Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  Diarrhcea.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be 
sure  and  ask  "Mrs,  Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup,"  and  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty- 
five  cents  a  bottle. 


Laces. 

Black  Net  and  Lace  Robes, 

Fancy  Nets  and  Spangled  Gauzes, 

Lace  Boleros,  Jackets, 

Rufflings,      Ruchings, 

Stocks,  Collars,  Boas, 

Metal   and   Lace   Novelties, 

Lace  and  Gold  Allovers. 

15«)a2)wauc^<Jt6<t. 


New  York 


THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPENCERIAN   PEN    CO. 

349  DroQLdwQLy,  N©w  York 


ENNENS 


BO RATED 
TALCUM 


!^*t?' 


ReWDER 


4  PcaiKvf  Rfli^/vf 

FinCI^LY    BKAT* 
C1EAF1NO.  m^  „ 

Ai&Ktlimi  of  the  uls. 


jriflsTL     Df.HiRlitftil  iftflr  Hbi' 


nwhHrrr,  or  tnail'  d  nfi  rctrlrt  it12^    I 


Saves  Time  and  Labor. 

BURLESON'S  CLASS  REGISTER  AND 
GRADING  TABLE  will  save  you  muoh 
drudgery  and  many  hours  of  time.  It  is  in 
the  first  place  a  class  book  for  recording 
recitations.  To  this  is  attached  an  ingen- 
ious table  of  numbers  so  arranged  that  with 
a  simple  plan  of  marking,  perfectly  adapted 
to  any  school,  the  teacher  can  average  at 
the  end  of  each  month  the  marks  of  a  class 
of  forty  pupils  in  a  very  few  minutes.  This 
book  will  save  you  nine-tenths  of  the  time 
you  spend  in  marking  ot  pupil's  record. 
Sample  page  on  request .    Price,  $5  ^^nts, 

E.  L  KEaOGG  &  CO..  61  £•  9th  St.,  N.Y. 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning  The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 


Pl^w 


■t:-. 
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BOOKS  FOR  NATURE,  STUDY 

Payne's  100  Lessons  in  Nature  About 


M?  SOHOOL.HOtSB.  By  niANK 
O.  Patkb,  well  koowD  ap  a  writer  od  sci- 
enoe 'eaobinflrfn  educat'ODal  papers  ani 
as  an  Institute  inatpuotor.  Nature  study 
It  belnir  introduoad  Into  most  proffn-aa 
iyesohoola.  This  is  theb<K>1(  that  teach- 
ers need  to  belp  tbem.  Tt  iodioatea  a  meth- 
od, marks  out  an  attractive  sc^rie*  of 
lessons,  glres  many  model  lessons  that 
have  proven  surorssful  In  the  author's 
own  scbooL  Buirvests  to  teaohem  many 
ways  of  maklnsr  'he  worV  of  srreattst 
▼anie  aa  well  as  interest,  and  is  fuUy  il- 
lustrated. Tt  covers  a  fleia  not  occupied 
by  any  other  book  and  ta  indispensable 
to  any  one  who  would  be  highly  success, 
fulin  this  work. 

TABUB  OF  CONTKNT8. 

Chap.  I. — Preliminary  Lceaons. 

Chap  II.— Lessons  on  Leaves,  Phints,  and  Fruits. 

Chap,  in  — Leesons  on  Animals 

Obap.  IV.— The  8chooi  Museum. 

Ch«p  V,— Rainy  Day  Lefisons. 

Chap,  yi.— Lessons  in  tbe  School  Yard. 

Chao  VTL~Walki  with  the  Children. 

Chap.  VIIL— CoUectionadurinA  Vacation. 

Chap.  IX.  -Devcesand  Helps  in  Nature  Study. 

Slae,  7Vi  X  6  Inohea.    201  paires     40  tilustrstiona.  Binding,  cloth  stamped 


with  two  colors  and  irold. 


..OO  ;  to  teachers.  80o.:  poa»«ge,  5c. 


Payne's  How  to  Teach  Minerals. 

By  Praivk  O.  Payns.  This  book  ia  deal  rned  to  do  two  things ;  a)  to 
furnish  apian  for  teacning  minerals:  and  (3)  toglve  the  teacher  in  compact 
form  tiMi  knowledge  of  the  subleot  needed.  This  branch  of  nature  stud  v 
ii  not  only  extremely  interescing.  but  of  very  pmctical  value,  and  this 
little  book  will  help  the  teacher  greattj  to  make  the  work  succes-tul. 
Chap.  1  gives  an  OutUne  o*  tht  Sfudv,  including  suggestions  on  where  to 
find  minerals,  how  ro  study  them,  apparatus,  C">ilection6.  Chap.  2  is 
HinU  to  Teaelun,  Obap.  3  CrvstcU^.  Chap.  4  takes  up  the  10  properties 
of  minenuajdiscussing each  Chap.  5 deals  with  Spfcial  Feature^ of  Some 
MineraU'  Chap.  6  Mineni  DeMcript'on,  Chap.  7  General  I/sssons /or  lAt- 
tie  CMdren.  in  Chap.  8  tbe  autiior  takes  up  Lf^Bons  on  MineraU,  dis- 
cusnng  thorolv  the  properties  of  sulphur,  galena,  pyrl^e,  hematite,  cal  cite, 
rock  aalt,  quartz  mica,  gypfium.  terpentine.  Chap.  0  is  devoted  to  Ri^chSt 
disouss'Ug  granite,  sanostone,  quartzMe,  conglomerate,  limestone,  clay. 
Chap  10  gives  A  Coune  of  Stuay  in  MinercUs.  A  list  of  reference  books 
is  given.    Altogether  a  very  useful  be  ok.    Fully  illustrated. 

Limp  oloth  covers,  95o. 

*TaIks  About  Common  Things. 

By  fliAOLaoD  An  invaluab*e  and  convenient  ret  reuce  book  for  teach- 
ers.  A  lat>or  saving  book.  Its  aim  is  to  give  inf  oimation  at>out  the  f  amiiiar 
objects  around  us.  It  is  esoecialljr  pr»  pared  t  r  the  school-room.  It  will 
be  found  exceedingly  u*«eful  to  the  teacher  in  preparing  oral  lessons,  on 
the  subjects  upon  which  it  trtats.    When  a  teacher  wishes  tc  give  a  les- 


son on  any  of  the  subjects  tn^afod  it  will  not  be  neo^a^ary  to  spend  >>oiirs 
oyer  heavy  encyclopedias  in  order  to  obtain  tot^  Th.  t«  ^ud  Id  putting 
these  f  ac^s  In  uf>abie  form.    Thar  has  all  been  dune  Tor  bifr. 

SubJecU  jreated  ^-Cotton,  Wool,  ^ilk  Plax.  L  at&er,  Fura.  Feathers, 
Tes,  C  ffee,  Chooolate,  Rice, Salt,  Hugar.  Bread,  dram  ,  Clovefl,  Pupfwr, 
Cork.  Glass.  Sponge,  Ivory,  Bricvs,  India  Buober,  Paij^jr. 

104  pages.    Boarda,  85e. :  paoer,  95«* 

Payne's  How  to  Teach  Bugs»  Beetles, 

ANJD  LOCUSTS.  By  FiUJiK  O.  PATirs.  Tbe  Plan  Is  thp  ^^me  9p-  thaX 
of  the  othw  Nature  Study  Manuals  «»f  Mr.  Payne,  it  flrtr  rak*rji  utJ  tbe 
subiect  of  Insectii  in  genr  ral,  discussing  Wh(P  to  em  fnmct,  iht  Partt^  of 
an  ineecu  How  t/»  Calch  awi  KUl  !ni>*c1s,  H  then  tat^-s  ud  B^^tHn.  und 
after  dis'^usslng  their  characteriftics,  descnr»es  Id  flf^tail  rhp  Potato 
Beetle,  the  Lady  Bug.  the  Snap  or  Click  Beetle,  TifrPF  B<^etlc<s,  ^vjiiier 
Beetles,  Borers.  Water  Beetles  Carrion  B»^tlee.  Wf^vMi*  t^mv  ^iratin^ 
B  etles.  Buon  sre  treated  in  the  same  way,  their  vE^oerat  €biirecten»'ica 
beinsr  iriven  and  then  the  following  discusKid  m  detail :  tb^^  SqiisEtb  Bug, 
tbe  Chlncb  Bug,  the  Qcada,  the  Oiant  Water  Bug,  p\Ani  Ltoe,  the  tfoor- 
piO'i  Bug.  etc. 

Umfsr  Loct'slM  there  are  described  tbe  Grasshopper,  Katydid,  CHckots, 
Walking  Stick.  Rosch.    Fully  iUustrated.    Limp  olntb  cover,  %Bo, 

Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Botany. 

A  Manual  <>f  Methods  and  of  Plans  cf  Work  in  Plant  i^t  jfr  Cor  Prftnary^ 
Grammar,  and  Ungraded  schools.  By  amos  M.  RErLOOO.  This  book  fs 
planned  for  the  busy  tescber  who  has  but  little  tini*^  Tut  pinnt  sturly  and 
wants  to  make  it  interesting  and  nro6table.  Tt  propowv^  tbre^  ^t^^p* :  *1| 
teaching  tbe  meaning  objectively  of  about  100  tertiis  h  i^i  cwp\  yinjr  the 
pupil  In  observing  and  expressing  bis  observationji  nf  r>ient«  in  a  xyntc- 
matlc  manner;  r8  teaching  to  recognize*  enough  Hkf'nr'fw  br-twet^u  plants 
to  put  tb«»m  Into  tamllies     TdIs  is  No.  8  of  tbe  *  R<^w  to  Trncb  *'  series. 

Size,  796  X  5  inches.  Olnagea  66  illustrations.  Limp  i;  J  uib  bind  tag.  ttQc. 

Sherman's  Floral  Record 


MO«w^  Wfiinii  trntmifi^ 
Wiiim  >|Hti  >H  0 

(n  *<i I  »tniM    (jl 


li«Mi«l«frtMM.^ 


tmm  ^  titm^^  >»***  fill fcii i#^^ 


.  tmmt  \  l'ka«M#M«rttStM«3l^ 


For  Plant  AnalyMln,  DefM^lpMan 
and  DranlBg  Aa  1ii«»¥i^i»lva 
piaBt  record  Stnif»l<*  ^-nou^h  lor 
any  grade  but  sumi^if^ntly  i^nm  ^li^re  to 
All  the  needs  or  m^.?n  btgh  wbools. 
Two  opposite  pti«-e«  are  aw  to^t  to 
each  plant;  on  one  Hr^  fnjTnn  for  pintit 
de^crip*  ion  Hud  c  he  otter  In  to  be  used 
for  drawings  o*  pflrts  ol  tbe  t^lanto. 
An  at  alysis  af^comr^anl  •  the  atvrve* 
mentioned  pages,  almp^e  eti^<urh  so 
that  it  may  be  usc'd  durceAi-funj  by 
those  unacquainted  »Hh  tectialoal 
botany  It  is  U  lustra  ted,  Bptclul  rates 
for  class  use     ifi«*. 


BIT'We  keofi  In  stork  magnl^. 
Ingglaiwesand  bonlui  of  all  pub^ 
Ushers  OB  tree*,  plaou  and  flow- 
ers.   Send  for  spoclal  ila^ 


£.  L.  KELLOGG  G  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  61  East  9th  Street.  New  YorK 


w 


E  SUPPLY  ALL  THE  PUBLISHERS'  SCHOOL 
BOOKS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Our  Osnsral  Catalogue  of  School  and  CoUege  Text-Books,  coateloing  Net 
and  Mailing  Prices  and  a  Telegraphic  Code,  mailed  gratis  on  application  to 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Wholesale  Books 


5-7  E.  i6th  St.,  New  York* 


BLACKBOARD   STENCILS 

are  the  cheapest,  handiest,  most  satisfac- 
tory means  of  illustration  in  ichoel.  Our 
list  comprises  oyer  6Q0  subjects.  Send  10 
cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  two 
samples  for  trial— a  map  of  North  America 
and  a  drawing  or  language  lesson— to- 
gether with  catalog  containing  complete 
list. 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  6i  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y 


r?  rx  1-1 ».  Ty^  »w  I  PERCY'S  1 

r  RENCH  ^^^^  '^"^ 


BERCY'5  TEXT- 
BOOKS for 
Teaching  Preocb 

are  used  everywhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination. 

WILLIAil  R.  JENK1N5, 

8bi  ft  853  SIXTH  AVBNUB.    -     -   NBW  YORK 

Oomplete    catalogue  on  application. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 

MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Incorpotated  185^ 


CTRICT  mutuality 
observed  in  distribu- 
tion of  surplus*  Each 
policy-holder,  under  all 
circumstances,  receives 
the  amount  to  which  he 
is  justly  entitled»» 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR 

EXPLAINING 
CONTRACT. 


An  International  Jury  of  25  Members  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  awarded  a  Drploma 
of  Honor, 

The  Grand  Prix, 

to  the  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWItiTER- 
No  higher  award  was  poaalble.  and  in  the 
lanjuaje  of  the  jury's  report  it  was  jlven 
'*for  general  superiority  of  construction 
and  efficiency/* 


TbeSmitb  PremlerTypewriter  Co,, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  5.  A, 
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HIGHEST  AWA'RDS  AT  PATHS 


American  Book  Company 


RECEIVED 


TWO    GRAND    PRIZES 


AND 


THREE  ME,DALS 


AT  THE, 


Paris  E^xposition  of   1900 


FOrR   SVTETilOP^    TEAT-^OOKS  IJSf 


Elementary  Education  »        -        » 

Secondary  Education     «        -        =        » 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Education 
Agricultural  E^ducation  =.        «        . 

Higher  Education     =        -        -        -        = 


Grand  Tris^e 

Grand  VrizrC 

Gold  Medal 

=     SilnJer  Medal 

-     Silver  Medal 


AME,RICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


TublUher^  of  School  and  College  X^ejtct-'BooK^, 
CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


M 
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WHh  a 

FRICK  AUTOMATIC 
PROGRAM  CLOCK 

in  the  SciH>^t  cpcfxtfin^  ^^i    | 

Secondary  Clocks  and  Electric  Bells 

in  the  dWtT- 
i'nt  motttd  ab- 
60 lu let 7  fy/r* 

frir  dai^8»s^ 


^      The  foll^^u^inrr  loff^r  frofu  on**  uJf 


NJ^ 


th^bttodrr 


<>lii  nmi  CoHe^e^ 


ralL^r    iM  ^i^u'juiuu?  •.'invf  \'<^' 


lOipuL 

Catalog  ifiti^fr€$ftfuf  ^ricK   *.  ^ocv    <J^'*^    r^r/r 
&*rc^  chttrfaily  maifed  for  ihe  a^sKjnd* 

FRED.  FRICK,  Mfr..  w.y~A«o.  fa. 


Room  at  the  Top. 

There  nerer  was  a  time  ^hen  tJi^re  wais  m  great  a 
rlemaiid  far  tHi»  b»*»t  Utachikra  a^  now.  Thog«  are  wanleit 
V,  V  are  workers,  who  are   > 

.and  of  Hftt.     Many  of  tL 
afiil  roen  and  women  in  public  school  work  are  not 
^  "  '     ^li^,  but  h-! 

^-  .  .i(!y.     Sun 

f  niany  ^dueatorA  we  undertook  ta  furnish 
v:uur^'$  vf  professional  reading  and  study.  Ont  of  this 
trrew 

EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

a  magaKiiie  of  i^dagogy and  p^eneral  culturvi*  It  f umiahcs 
each  year  a  course  of  etudy^  for  teachcTs,  of  the  greateat 

value  and  ai  the  »malT»^  '  -  -  V^le  c<^9L  -It  would  be  of 
Uie  greatest  Tulue  to  >  mui  art*  in  earnest  in  your 

de«sirf»  t©  riae  to  the  top.  If  you  can  get  three  or  four 
friends  to  join  you  in  readings  meetir-  -•  'ited  intervalf* 
for  that  purpofte,  your  profit  and   ,  will  he  the 

gn»ater*  The  price  ib  bat  one  dollar  a  juar^  with  special 
ratea  Co  club»,  A  sample  copy  free  If  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  it. 

E.  L.  KELLOOO  &  CO.,  Publishers^ 

61  Eftftt  Mlatli  Streel«  New  York. 


NEW  LATIN  BOOKS 


tit 


'TU.I'h.t> 


By  J.  D.H  IlHHJH.rh.D, 

\    Hiiiiirin!nf    i.itrn    tiri'.i     .j  ,rTii»r.H(  I!  wi»i    i ,  .r    ri^^i  with    «  'j»  -aT   aliJ    tT^vti^. 


ii*cil'ftri#.    iiotii,    F«**r*Ai' 


LAKE  FRENCH   SERIES 

ELEMervTS  OF  FRENCH 

V  PracUcal  Caiir«0  fur  Secondary  S^lmota 

It  J  A  Prnf  e«w>T  of  Mtiilem  l^ii* 


LA   4H 
LA   J* 


EAJiV    FRENCH   PLAVS 


SCOTT,  FORESM  A  N  &  COM  PA  N  Y 

J7t(-3ftS  Wahatli  AventN^  Chtpago.  liflnoU 

A  MODERN  SCHOOL-HOUSE 

should  have  an  AsscmUy-Room 
for  piiblic  ^^ithcrini'S,  lectures 

v.  '  '       -     ~;bly 

less  it  is  seated  with 
OPERA  ASSEMBIY  CHAHg. 


f  arms  (t*i 

Hit:  tu  itlaKIOjf  rni^*^^f^r  i  n.Li.  '_-u 


The  finesi  ;*-rtuu^!  T,.Ti^ff*iri^-'  H 
th^  laud  arc  ^ 
hU  should  br 


our 

miii 
in  V 
ear' 
me 
vcnience. 

We  ultto  produce  the^nesi  Uoe 


In  the  iTroductiuii.    Lctpgtt 


gt'tUU^lUUUUOl. 


'^  jLrUrr        Grand  Rapids  School  Furniture  Worfctp 

?MlPry#     «     •     •      Or%o4  Iapi4*,  HkaifaA 
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ELEMENTS  OF 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


By  GEO.  P.  BROWN, 

Former  Snpt.  of  Schools, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CHARLES  DeGARMO, 

Cornell  Uniyersity. 


This  book  recoipiizeB  and  realizes  fully,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  any  '^  English  Grammar,''  that  the  thought  itsey  U  the  eantroU- 
ing  force  in  the  constmction  of  sentences.  "  Grammar  is  the 
Science  of  the  Sentence  "  is  not  only  the  adopted  definition  of 
Grammar  in  this  book  but  it  is  a  definition  whose  vital  infin- 
ence  is  felt  throughout  its  course.  It  embraces,  here,  the  study, 
not  only  of  Hhejorms  and  varieties  oj  words,  but  also,  first  and 
especially,  the  ideeis  and  thoughts  which  determine  the  words 
and  sentences  to  be  used. 

The  ELEBfENTS  OF  GRAMMAR  is  characterized  by  its 
natural  methods  of  subjective  study  at  a  period  when  the  child, 
by  maturity  and  previous  training,  is  prepared  to  pursue  the 
subject  as  a  science. 

VThe  ELEMENTS  OP  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR-^completee 
the  DeGabmo  Language  Series— a  Course  in  English  from 
Primary  Grades  to  High  School. 


Send  for  Deeertptiye  Girenlars  of  onr  up-to-date 

EPOCH-MAKING  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Samples  to  teachers  for  examination  at  speoiai  rates.   Liberal  terms  for 
introdnotkm  and  ezchanffe.   Address 

WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 


Eaucational  PublUhtrs^ 
CHICAGO 


Boston 


NEW  CENTURY 
READERS^- 

By  THOMPSONS. 

FOR  CHILDHOOD  DAYS. 

First  Tear,  2S  Cents. 

FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE. 

Second  Tear,  40  eents. 
WE  ARE  WIDE  A  WA  KE,    3d  tt  4tb  in  Preparation.   Soon  Beady. 

Strictly  Pedagogical,  Pure  in  Literature,  Limited  Vocalnilary, 

Car^fuUy  Graded,  Artistic  Color  Plates  .and  Outline  Drawings, 

High  Art  Reproduction,  Vertical  Script. 
•*  The  but  books  examined."— M.  V.  CShea,  Prof.  Pedagoiry,  Univ.  Wis. 
THE  MORSe  SPELLER. 

By  Snpt.  8.  T.  Dutton.    Correlation  of  Spelling  with  (Geography,  His- 
tory ,  Science,  and  Literatnre.    Universally  adopted  as  the  host  modem 
method.    Carefully  graded  for  einrht  grades.    80^ cents. 
*^lt  is  almofft  an  ideal  sp'ller.   Jfsjpian  U  *n  every  voay  senfible  and 

prcuticai.'^—W.  P.  Gordy,  Principal,  Hartford,  Ct 

DEANE'^   PHONETIO   READER. 

Rapid  method  for  readiAlBr-   40  cents. 
*'  I  l>ke  *t  better  than  cmy  othe*  vhonetie  method  I  have  seen.'''-  Sarah  L. 

Arnold,  Superyisdr  of  Schools.  Boston,  Mass. 
Ifany  thonsands  in  ase  in  New  Tork  City  schools. 

OARROLL'S   QBOQRARHtOAL   SERiES. 

ABOUND  THE  WOBLD,_  Books  I.  and  n.  are  nniqne.     The  mest 


popular  books  in  print. 
Ever 


:>tt  BT-WATS.    Natmiil  Science for;Primary  Grades 


^n  demand  by  thousands  in  all  large  cities. 

Svery  one  adopts  on  examination. 
"  Remarkably  inttruetive  and  attractive  for  elementary  geography.'"'' 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  Snpt.  Providence,  B.  I. 

OUTTON'S  HISTORICAL   SERIES. 
INDIANS  AND  PIONEEBS,  L     COLONIES,  U.    Best  treatment  e 

Colonies. 
BURTON'S  STOBT  OF  THE  INDIANS  OF  NEW  ENGIiAKD. 
INTEBMEDIAL.  OOfT  BOOKS.     Bound  business  hand— not  batk 

flant.   Many  thousand  dozens  in  New  York  City. 
FOBD'S  NATURB'H ''  "^  ' 

STO^IJSS  FBOW  THE  POETS.   Atwatxb.    Best  poeQii  Paraphrased 

for  First  Grade. 
GBBMAN  BEADEB.    LossBBBa  and  KoiAS.   Natural  Method. 
GEMS  OF  GBBMAN  I«IT£BATUBE.   A  choice  selection  of  GemiMu 

Terse. 
NEW  OENTUBT  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS.    Best  in  use;  cost  one* 

half  of  others.  

Many  other  ehoUe  Books,   Send  for  lUustraUdCatalogw. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY,  Publishers,^ 

f 6  Fifth  ATsane,  Few  Terk.  -"'"— 

86  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  MAsa    195  Wabash  Avenue,  CmoAoo,  III. 


^at^ 


/^*^  "ViuJ^ 


mSED  in  more  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  and  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  than  any  other  pencil  made.  Samples  promptly 
mailed  on  request,  when  ''The  Journal"  is  mentioned  and  16  cents,  in 
stamps,  accompany  the  request  at  «M«Ma(«Mat«M«Mat««t«Ma(at 

JOSEPH .  DIXON .  CRUCIBLE  •  COMPANY 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


^MIIwMlMi 


■MM« 
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A  First-Ciass 


MICROSCOPE 

And  .Outfit  for  Work  lor 

$16.22 


FLY'S 
FOOT 

which  ni*y  bf 
OE»e  wUh  ihts 


llagsiftct  i8o  dtaoMf  vn  (32400  thBCt^ 


JiMl  the  Thinir  for  Winter  Evenings 
«s  well  as  Suqimer  Afternoons 

Ai»  tnerfiausUble  mine  of  amusemeni  and 
fnComiation  for  young  and  old.  Easy  to  use. 
Perfect  opcical  results.  *'One  may  use  the 
microscope  a  lifeCSve  and  never  look  ai  the 
same  thing  twice." 

Outfit  consists  of  microscope  as  shown, 
twelve  prepared  objects,  such  as  fly's  wing. 
I  foot  of  insect,  etc..  book  describing  and  illus* 
iradng  ixsoo  common  microscopic  objects, 
gtau  slides,  and  covers  for  nH>untmg  objects 
forceps,  etc 

Mkraacupti.  all  prteM.  ap  to  SBOO.OO 

BAU5CH  ft  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 
RocheMcr.  N.Y.. 

NBW  YORK  CITV  CtttCAOO 


ELECTRIC  PROGRAM  CLOCKS* 

Specified  by  leading  Architects  for 

Public  Buildinss,  SCHOOLS,  Factories. 

A  system  without  a  rival  during  twenty  years. 
BLODQETT  CLOCK  CO.     SOl  Conffress  street,  Boston,  Mms. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 

MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Incorporated  1851* 


CTRICT  mutuality 
observed  in  distribu- 
tion of  surplus*  Each 
policy-holder,  under  all 
circumstances,  receives 
the  amount  to  which  he 
is  justly  entitkd»» 


6ENDF0R 
CIRCULAR 

EXPLAINING 
CONTRACT. 


TICROWELL  CABINET 

constitutes  a  complete  physical  laboratory.    No  additional  pieces 
are  necessary  for 

A  COMPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

The  manual  accompanyinff  the  cabinet  giyes  minute  instructions 
for  more  than  five  hundred  distinct  experiments.  ^ 

The  outfit  has  given  uniTersal  and  absolute  satisfaction.  The 
cabinet  is  equipped  with  appliances  for  water  pressure,  electricity, 
gas,  and  compressed  air.  BVery  pieoe  is  numbered  and  has  a  special 
place  in  one  of  the  drawers.  The  uniyersal  yerdict  is:  ''  It  is  the 
best  thins  on  the  market." 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  book  of  testimonials. 
Main  Oftiob  and  Factoet  :  Eastebn  Ofiicb  ; 

Ft.  Wayne  Av.  an4  St.  Joe  St..  INDIANAPOLIS.    HAMILTON,  N.Y. 


A  p\k€  f^r  evirything  «nd  everylhicig  In  its  pilice/' 


THE  '^DUSTLESS^^ 

problem  has  been  solved  at  last  by  the  Morris  & 
Dunham  Blackboard  Eraser  Pockets  which  have 
been  designed  to  be  placed  at  intervals  of  each 
child's  space,  about  four  inches  below  the  chalk 
trough.  Keep  your  erasers  out  of  the  dust  in  the 
chalk  trough  by  supplying  your  boards  with  these 
**  Pockets"  and  have  your  erasers  always  clean- 
once  placed  they  last  forever,  at  an  approximate 
cost  01  only  $  I  50  per  room.  Useful.  Economical, 
Indestructible,  Inexpensive,  Healthful  and  Ornfr- 
mental,  made  of  bheet  Steel,  finished  handsomely 
and  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee.  They  save 
erasers,  blackboards,  and  confusion:  reduce  dust 
to  a  minimum,  economize  time,teMch  your  pupils 
a  constant  lesson  in  tidiness— in  short  thesePock- 
ets  are  the  lasting  friend  of  teachers,  pupils,  jani- 
tors and  all  others  associated  with  school  work. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Complete  information 
upon  application  to 

THE  MORRIS  &  DUNHAM  ERASER 
POCKET  CO.,  t  I  t  Davenport,  Iowa. 


ESTABUSHED  IBOU 

EIIiER  &  AliEND, 

205*21 1    Third  Ave.t 
NEW  YORK. 


Everythine  necessary 
for  the  Cnemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

528  Ateh  Slree«.  PUladefpIila. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Sole  Agents  for  DreverhofTs  Saxon  Filter  Papers. 


Complete 
Laboratory 


FqH  Oataloflraes  farnisbed  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


C->  FAiEII^. 


..LEAD  PENCILS.. 


French  isss'?""^" 

*     *Vi-^i  ^^^*  *  I  Teaching  French 

are  used  everywhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination. 

WILLIAil  R.  JENK1N5, 

Ssi  ft  883  SIXTH  AVBNUB,    -     -    NBW  YORK 

Complete   catalogue  on  application. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

Established  17  years.      |29  Auditorium  Buildin  j,  Chicago.      PosiHons  Filled,  4,000. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

UND  TO  AHT  OF  THX8B  ADDBB88B8  1X>B  AOSHCT  MANUAI#,  FBKB. 

4  Aahbarton  PL,  Boeton,  Mass.  ,   87H  Wabash  At.  J^hicago,  HL    166  Fifth  At.  .  New  York  City,  N.  T. 
95  Kinff  St.  West,  Toronto, GaiL  790 ClooperBldir.. Denyer. Colo.  4tOOarrott Bids  .Ban FiMio^ 
1505  Pa.,  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C  414  Century  Bldfir..  Minneapolis.  5X5  BtimsonBlk.,  Lob  Angeles,  CaL 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Manager.  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY* 


Established  f oorteen  years.  Largest  and  best 
known  Agency  in  the  West  Vacancies  for  Sep- 
tember in  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academies, 
High  Schools,  Public  Schools,  etc.  Prompt 
serrice  guaranteed.  Hanoal  of  SOpages free. 
C.  J.  ALB£B1\  Manager. 


CENTRAL 
BfUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  B.  14th  5t..  New  York 


Oldest aad best kaown la  U.S.    Bst.1855 

P.  V.  HUTBSOOK  >    »|rt«i/i/»*^ 

John  C.  Bookwdx;  ^«*w^. 


EASTERN   TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

I  50  Bromfidd  Street,  Boston. 

I  Tdephone,  Boston  775-2. 


E.  F.  FOSTER,  Manager. 


KINDERGARTEN 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


and  SCHCX)L  SUPPUES. 


J.  W.  SCHlEMSSHOUr  Ifc  CO., 
q  East  Utk  street, 
'^       lew  York. 


Sudden       -  Are  Readily  Supplied  by  KcllOgg'S 

Vacancies  Wntms  or  Telegraphing  ^^^^^^^    . 

Hv  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

BstabUalMd  Ten  Years.  Telephone  No.  a49a.i8tb  St 

When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


-TRANSLATIONS- 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Good  typo-Well  Printed— Fine  Paper— Half- 
Leather  Binding— Oloth  Sides— Price  Bednoed 
to  $180,  postpaid.    Send  for  sample  pages. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  GopTright  Ihtrodnotions— New  Type-r 
Good  Paper— Well  Bound— Convenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  60  cents  each. 


'^USS^Sr^l^  }  David  McKay,  PtiblUier,  t022  Market  St,  Philadelpliia. 


The  Diary  of  a  Western  Scliool  Master 

By  J.  K.  Stableton,  Superintendent  City  Schools^Charleston,  III. 


'*  Beads  like  a  norel"     

record  of  his  dealings  with  twent; 


One  of  the  most  faithful  school  masters  has  given  here  a  delightful 

,- twenty  boys.    These  boys  represent  alMost  alTwalks  of  life,  most  of 

them  being  somewhat  abnormal  in  development  of  mind  and  character.     The  style  is  simple  and 


unaffected,  and  the  work  shows  the  heart  of  an  earnest  teacher.    It  is  a  most  valuable  book  for 
teacher  or  parent.    Nothing  ever  pablished  is  better  soited  for  reading  circles,  and  teachers'  meet- 


ings, etc 


price.  75  cents ;  for  class  work  in  quantities,  66  cents  net. 

Address  AINSWORTH  &  COMPANY,  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


U|Cff    D&     17^  D     is  the  name  ot  a  catalog  fully  describin£[  about  400 
11 C  L^  14^     wT  \j  Iv    of  the  best  teachers'  books  on  methods  of  teaching  all 

TEACHERS 


B.  L.  KELLOGG  Bt  CO. 


subjects,  on  pedagogy;  question  books;  schooPen- 
tertainment  books ;  blackDoard  stencils ;  in  fact  all 
teachers'  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 

Bducatlonal  Publishers,  61    B.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


"P  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor   by  mentioning  The    School   Journal  when 


communicating  with  advertisers. 


▲BCniCAl  AID  rORXIftl 

TEACHERS*  AGElsrCY. 

Introduces  to  CoUegesjBchools,  and  Ftiailies, 
Superior  Professors,  Prtndpals,  Assistants, 
Tutors,  and  Qovemesses,  for  every  Denurt- 
ment  of  Instruction:  Beunnmends  Gkx>d 
Schools  to  Parents.   Oallonoraddreer 

If  HB.  M.  J.  TouKO-Fui/roir, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers*  Agency. 

88  UvioN  Squaw:,  Nbw  Tomx. 

Tl!  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

Becommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teaches  to  colleges, 
schools,  and  families.  Advises  parents  about 
schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avemub,  Nkw  York. 


INTERSTATE 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Professors,  Principals,  Eindergartners.  Grade 
and  Special  Teachers  furnished  to  Colleges, 
Schools,  and  Families.  Maboabst  M.  Psntlaiis, 
Manager,  54  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

MIMDEBOABTBN  MOBUAI.  DBPT. 
ETHIOAI«  CUI^TUBB  SOHOOI<S. 

100  W.  64th  Street.   Two  years' course. 
Opens  Oct.  l«t.    Circular  sent  on  application. 


Sets,  complete,  with  Book  of  Instruction,  ei.50 
Qd  upwaros :  r    ""     •   •"    • 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue.     e.W  iW/W\ 
HEADQUABTEBSFOB  SLOYLI. 


J  or  Single  Tools,  any  shape. 
» for  catalo 


CHANDLER  &  BARBER, 


123-U6  Suamer 
Street,  B06T01. 


CENTRAL  -  CORRESPONDENCE 

rni  I  FHF  WeTeachbyMaiL  Six  Courses 
V/V/LLCiJC.  Only, viz  :«omal Course,  $4.50; 
Scheol  Course,  U.50 ;  Book-Keeylng  Coarse.  $7.00; 


are  for  a  term  of  12  weeks.    We  furnish  all  neces- 
sary books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

SCOTT  ITTEE,  Free.  C.  C.  C.>  Palmyra,  IlL 


B^tlrely      SP^JQSH ^Without  a  riastor. 

**prrMAN*S  PRACTICAL  SPANISH  GRAMMAR, 
AND  CONVBR5ATION." 

The  latest  and  most  successful  method,  gives 
imitcU^d  pronunciation,  and  copfou*  vocabularies. 
107  pages,  paper  boards,  40o ;  doth,  BOc. ,  postpaid. 

ISAAC  PITMAH  Ifc  SOWS,  33  Union  8«.,  E.  T. 
Publuhen  of  the  "Compute  Phonoffrai^io  Inwtruetor.'* 
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For  School  Supplies 

in  the  line  of 

JIHim  ana  Drawing  iDateriali 

apply  to 
P.  WEBER  &  CO..  rian'f's. 

1135  Cbestaat  5f.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


J^EcL^e^  Comfort^  and  Tieti^ht  can  be  obtained  in  the  u^e  of 

^^sa©   ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 


No  difficulty  to  obtain  them   ^   Every  stationer  has  them  ^   If  any  particular 
pens  are  needed,  ask  him  to  order  them  ^ 
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Art  in  the  School-Room, 


IffE  have  tdwen  oarefnl  stadj  to  the  problem  of  school^room  deoontion  ever 
^^>^  BiDoe  the  beginning  of  the  now  rapidly  vpreadinsr  moTement.  From  the 
Tast  nmnber  of  our  reprodnctions  of  ffenenJly  oonceaed  snperior  quality*  we 


have  selected  186  Bnbjeets  which  expenenoe  hat  proved  to  be  especially  snitabie  for 
the  dilTerent  grades.  A  list  of  these  is  mailed  free  to jMurties  mentioning  this  paper. 
Also  write  for  illustrated  booklet ''  PICTURES  PORBOOK  LOVERS/' 

The  provision  of  the  onstoms  tariff,  according  to  which  reprodnctions  for  edu- 
cational institutions  may  be  imported  duty  free,  enables  us  to  allow  a  special  dis- 
count to  schools  on  orders  of  a  sufficient  amount.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish 
particulars  on  application.  ' 


BSRILiir^   ]RHOTOOJRA.I»HIC   CO., 


14  KMt  aSd  street.  New  York. 


Tbe  Prang  Elementary  Course  in  Art  Instmction 

The  Manual  to  accompany^  the  Eighth'Year  Book  of  the'  Prang  Elementary  Course  in 
Drawing  is  now  ready.  A  handbook  rich  in  suggestions,  replete  with  illustrations,  in 
harmony  with  the  best  thought  concerning  Art  and  Education. 

The  New  Color  Manual 

A  Coarse  In  Water-Color,  contains  clearly  stated,  definite  directions  concerning 
Che  use  of  Water-Colors  in  the  School-Room.  Chapters  relating  to  Care  of  Material, 
Use  of  Materials,  Makine  Colors,  Washes,  Color  Study.  Methods  of  Work,  Courses 
of  Study.    It  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  halftone  and  color  plates. 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

BOSTON.  NE\r  YORK.  CHIGAGO. 


THE  "HOW  TO  TUCI"  SERIES. 

A  library  of  the  beet  modem  methods.  Unifonn 
in  sixe.  style  and  bindioff.  iHx  8(4  inches  in  sise. 
Flexible  cloth  coyers.  very  durable,  with  hand- 
some stamp.   The  folJowinff  are  now  ready: 

1— EeOogg's  How  to  M&na^ti  Basf  Work  -  ••^A 
a-KeUogrflHowloTeflebliotftay  ^  -  .85 
i-Lattar'fl  How  to  Teach  P/iper  Foldiair  -  .»« 
4— KeUogff*fl  How  to  Tiw:h  Ucaciiog  »  -  .«» 
A^KeUogg's  How  to  M&k«  Cbnrt«  -  -  .«ff 
fl — ^Payne's  How  to  Teacb  Umttrale  *  -  •SA 
7— J*ajiie*i  How  to  Tench  Birds  -  -  -  .«ft 
e— PafQe'fl  How  to  Teach  Birdn  «.nd  Beetles  .  8  A 
1^KeUogg*ii  How  to  Teach  FraotionB  -  .»A 
10— How  to  Teach  CUy  ModoiiQjf  -  -  -  .«* 
ll—gt^ley'sHoW  to  Tftiwob  Primnry  Ajithmetle  *  * 
Writ©  ufl  for  s pedal  t^rm*  f^>r  the  ^et  on  ttiein* 
staUment  pUti  of  pun^ii^nL  An  aj^f^nt  wanted  in 
erwy  town— •  set  can  be  :3Dld  ta  evurjr  teacher. 

B.LKELL06fiAC0M61B.9tllSl,I.T 


Saves  Time  and  Labor 

BURLESON'S  CLASS  REGISTER  AND 
GRADING  TABLE  will  save  you  mueh 
dmdgery  and  many  hours  of  time.  It  is  in 
the  first  place  a  class  book  for  recording 
recitations.  To  this  is  attached  an  ingen- 
ious table  of  numbers  so  arranged  that  with 
a  simple  plan  of  marking,  perfectly  adapted 
to  any  school,  the  teacher  can  average  at 
the  end  of  each  month  the  marks  of  a  class 
of  forty  pupils  in  a  very  few  minutes.  This 
book  will  save  you  nine-tenths  of  the  time 
yon  spend  in  marking  ot  pupil's  record. 
Sample  page  on  request .    Price,  jj  cents, 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO..  6IE.9thS^  MY. 


liiiicton 


f  .>■  -  \- 
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'.ri.->  ,v 


I¥RiWmTtR 


I  ouTt  yah  tai  k  9  PAPA  SAYS  \0U  ARE  fHE  I 

UsAwnyyiAiar  best  wrueB^"^ world: 

WYCKOFF,  SEAriANS  &   BENEDICT, 

337  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phospliate. 

When  exhausted;  depressed 
•r  weary  from  worry,  insomnia, 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens,  and  im- 
parts new  life  and  Tigor  by  supply- 
ing the  needed  nerve  food. 

Bold  by  Drucffirta  in  origiiiAl  pttdkages  only. 


At  the  Front 

In  all  n^w  and  EKrientiftc  Tnethods 
of  construction,  yon  will  £nd  tbe 

the  foremost  typewriter  of  ^r 

tile  a^e— at  the  front  id  all  ini|irOTe- 

inents. 

It  enables  your  operator  to  do  more 
work  with  least  fatigne,  aad  makes 
correspondence  a  pleasure  instead  of 
a  burden.  Ask  any  New  Century 
user  about  this  and  we  will  abtds  by 
the  answer. 

A  splendid  catalogtie  that  yott  oug^bt 
to  sec  will  be  gent  on  requests 
AaiENiCAM  Writinq  Machine  Co., 

30 a  BUOAOWAY,  NEW  VORIC 
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Evolution  and  the  Curriculum.* 

By  E.  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Rousseau 
began  educational  reform.  It  was  evolution  before  Evo- 
lution. He  (1)  eliminated  the  supernatural,  and  estab- 
lished nature  as  authority.  (2)  He  divided  studies  into 
the  scientific  and  the  humanistic.  His  theses  were  (a) 
education  covers  the  whole  being,  (b)  Books  are  less 
important  than  investigation.  The  Humanists  laid  em- 
phasis on  books,  especially  on  Latin  and  Greek  literature, 
but  supremely  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Pestalozzi,  a  few  years  later,  held  these  theses:  (1) 
JhQ  child  must  be  led  to  educate  himself.  (2)  Knowl- 
edge is  good  mainly  as  means  to  an  end — that  end  is 
achievement.  An  educated  child  can  express  himself 
clearly,  and  work  efficiently.  (3)  Knowledge  is  based 
on  personal  investigation,  not  on  authority.  (4)  Educar 
tion  begins  with  the  near  and  concrete  and  moves  out- 
ward to  the  remote  and  abstract. 

This  was  the  sum  of  the  great  evolution  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Froebel  was  preaching  a  complete  free  system 
of  schools,  with  universities  at  the  top  and  school  gar- 
dens at  the  base.  He  gave  as  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion that  study  and  play  must  be  identified.  The  key  to 
right  education  is  to  find  the  child's  instincts  (heredity); 
and  educate  that.  So  he  anticipated  Darwin  at  two 
points — heredity  and  environment.  His  theses  were 
(1)  right  environment  is  the  supreme  schoolmaster.  (2) 
Play  is  study  and  study  is  play.  (3)  Each  child  is  a  bun- 
dle of  instincts,  unlike  every  other.  (4)  Education 
should  begin  with  parents  and  parentage.  (5)  The 
whole  being,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  should  be 
educated  together.  (6)  We  must  use  the  eyes  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  senses  as  well  as  the  ears,  in  education. 

Herbart  laid  emphasis  on  the  vast  amount  of  waste 
work  done ;  the  immense  pabulum  the  children  could  not 
mentally  assimSate.  He  affirmed  the  end  of  education 
to  be  to  make  right  citizens,  right  Christians,  right 
parents.  A  proper  education  should  create  a  moral 
will  and  an  ethical  purpose. 

EvolatJonary  Ideas  Applied  to  Education. 

With  this  wonderful  preliminary  work  what  did  evolu- 
tion have  to  do  with  the  curriculum  of  our  schools?  The 
state  and  the  church  were  far  in  the  rear  of  the  school 
in  the  way  of  reform,  of  a  philosophical  concept,  and  a 
clear  purpose.  But  conservatism  and  bigotry  combined 
to  make  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  F^ebel,  and  Herbart  very  slow.  Rousseau 
was  denounced  as  an  infidel ;  Pestalozzi  as  a  fool.  It 
needed  the  impact  of  an  earthquake  to  break  up  the  old 
crustacean  conservatism.  Darwin  gave  that  momentum. 
He  shocked  educators  so  thoroly  that  they  were  com- 
pelled at  last  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  opposition. 
He  (1)  carried  heredity  back  of  parents  to  aboriginal 
animals.  (2)  He  showed  the  law  of  environment  in  its 
working  upon  psychical  changes  of  character,  as  well  as 
physical.  (3)  He  pointed  out  the  superb  power  of  man 
to  will  a  nobler  future.  Education  must  create  the 
world  anew.    This  was  a  magnificent  broadening  of  the 

*This  is  the  third  article  of  the  serleson  **  Byolution  and  Edu- 
•    oation  "  begun  in  The  School  Tournal  of  September  15.    The 
second  article  appeared  last  weeK. 


vision  and  purpose  of  the  educator.  After  a  little  we 
began  to  see  that  evolution  carried  our  heredity  back  to 
divine  universal  life  and  forward  to  sonship  with  God. 
Education  was  thus  made  collateral  with  religion,  but 
neither  absorbed  it  nor  was  absorbed  in  it.  At  the  very 
outset  evolution  thrust  upon  us  this  problem.  If  the 
child  is  largely  made  intellectually  and  morally  before 
birth,  we  can  reach  the  unborn  with  education.  This 
carried  education  back  to  where  it  ought  to  be — to  em- 
brace the  whole  family.  (1)  Therefore  evolution  insist- 
ed on  woman's  equality,  for  the  sake  of  the  unborn.  (2) 
An  intensely  increased  sense  of  responsibility  inspired 
the  school.  Then  it  began  to  be  questioned  whether  our 
whole  school  system  might  not  be  a  force  tending  to  de- 
generation rather  than  evolution.  Herbert  Spencer 
closed  his  essay  on  education  with  these  words :  ^Edu- 
cation errs  in  deficient  feeding,  in  deficient  clothing,  in 
defieient  exercise,  and  in  excessive  mental  application. 
Considering  the  regime  as  a  whole  its  tendency  is  too - 
exacting.    It  asks  too  much  and  it  gives  too  little.'' 

Reconstructing  the  school  curriculum,  the  evolution 
hypothesis  began  by  bringing  scientific  investigation  to 
the  front.  Evolution  was  the  hypothesis  of  science. 
Darwin's  conclusions  were  the  resultant  of  protracted 
examination  of  nature.  Spencer's  Philosophy  of  Evolu- 
tion turned  from  speculative  theorizing  to  the  piling  up  of 
masses  of  data.  The  relative  depression  of  the  classics 
was  a  consequence,  simply  because  the  classics  had  never 
been  studied  as  human  evolution,  that  is  as  historic  de- 
velopments. There  is  now  slowly  growing  up  a  convic- 
tion that  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  merely  languages,  at 
least  dead  languages,  but  data  in  the  evolution  of  man- 
Mnd.  They  are  to  be  taken  up  in  their  historic  relation 
to  what  man  has  achieved,  and  to  illustrate  why  and  how 
he  did  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  education  readjusted,  so. 
as  to  be  a  line  of  investigation  of  human  progress  from 
primitive  conditions  forward  to  the  present  day.  In  that 
case  what  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  study  of  the 
tools  man  has  invented  for  his  hands  and  those  other 
tools  he  has  invented  for  his  brain.  I  am  not  sure  but 
we  shall  see  our  school  curriculum  reconstructed  on  such 
a  historic  basis.  The  tendency  is  strongly  in  that  direc- 
tion. "  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  it  always 
will  be  man.  This  will  locate  all  branches  of  study  as 
strictly  parts  of  one  supreme  inclusive  study  ;  and  they 
will  all  fall  into  a  natural  line  of  consecution.  For  in- 
stance, the  study  of  any  language  will  occur  only  when, 
in  our  historic  accompaniment  of  man,  we  reach  the 
point  where  that  language  began.  At  that  point  we 
shall  stop  to  consider  man  as  a  language-maker  and  to 
consider  as  well  the  language  which  he  constructs. 

So  we  see  two  consequences  of  Darwin's  work  coin- 
cident :  (1)  an  enormous  exaltation  of  the  study  of 
physical  and  psychical  nature,  and  (2)  the  coincident  ex- 
altation of  history  and  the  historic  method.  The  new 
sciences  are  compelled  to  take  their  places  with  relation 
to  historic  evolution.  This  not  only  comes  about  as  the 
result  of  the  evolution  hypothesis,  but  it  appears  also  to 
be  a  practical  method.  We  know  our  great  social  blun- 
ders in  economy  and  politics  have  come  about  from  dis- 
associated views  of  such  subjects.  We  are  liable  to  come 
around  periodically  to  the  same  economic  errors  unless 
we  know  historic  development.  "No  subject,"  says 
Le  Conte,  "can  be  scientifically  understood  until  studied 
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in  the  light  of  history.  This  is  the  evolution  method." 
This  is  peculiarly  true,  he  tells  us,  in  the  field  of 
sociology. 

In  general^  Darwin's  work  brought  about  new  exalta- 
tion of  the  world  about  us.  The  greatest  truths  were 
those  to  be  deduced  from  every-day  facts.  The  child 
must  be  led  to  independent  investigation  of  what  is  under- 
foot and  overhead  apd  at  hand.  Out  of  this  a  passion  is 
already  growing  to  see  and  to  hear  and  to  know  the 
superabundant  life,  of  which  we  partake,  and  are  a  part. 
Biology,  the  science  of  life,  is  a  new  word,  but  it  is  also 
making  a  new  world. 

Science  and  the  scientific  method  have  appeared  to  be 
equally  importantj^  but  the  latter  naturally  was  reached 
later.  At  first  scientific  investigation  seemed  to  be  all- 
important  ;  but  gradually  investigations  classed  them- 
selves relatively,  and  not  only  to  each  other  but  relatively 
to  society  and  to  individual  welfare.  The  whole  system 
of  education  now  presents  this  great  and  chief  demand 
that  it  be  made  scientific.  At  this  point  our  committees 
of  ten  and  fifteen  are  at  work  ;  that  is,  education  must  be 
taken  from  first  to  last.  The  whole  curriculum  must  be  an 
evolution  in  hand  to  create  a  natural  *iniiy — a  unity  from 
the  historic  standpoint,  a  unity  to  foster  growth  in  the 
child,  growth  in  the  system,  and  thru  education  stimu- 
late farther  evolution — that  is  social  betterment.  The 
one  idea  to  begin  with,  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  to 
end  with  is  ew^ion. 

It  will  be  seen  how  scrappy  and  incomplete  is  a  curric- 
ulum in  which  are  placed  physiology,  psychology,  mathe- 
matics, and  languages  with  no  other  relation  to  each  other 
than  (1)  their  ease  of  acquirement,  and  (2)  their  facility 
in  helping  advancement  to  higher  schools.  Trace  the 
study  of  language.  A  boy  gets  a  smattering  of  English, 
then  he  goes  back  2,000  years  to  get  a  little  Latin ;  then 
he  goes  a  thousand  years  farther  back  to  Greek  ;  and  all 
the  while  the  whole  subtle  evolution  of  language,  and  of 
man  as  a  language-maker,  never  gets  within  his  horizon. 
I  asked  a  group  of  college  boys  why  the. Greeks,  about 
600  years  before  Jesus,  stopped  writing  (and  thinking) 
in  poetry,  and  invented  prose  as  a  vehicle  for  language 
and  thought — that  is,  why  did  Thales  the  first  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  write  in  poetry,  and  why  Anaxagoras 
and  Aristotle  and  Socrates  use  prose?  They  had  studied 
languages,  but  .had  never  studied  language — ^thatis  man- 
evolving  language,  and  therefore  knew  none  of  these 
things.  We  are  now  waiting  for  the  man  who  will  prove 
himself  large  enough  to  construct  a  complete  scientific 
system  of  education. 

However,  we  can  not  forget  that  the  very  kernel  idea 
of  evolution  is  incompleteness,  it  is  growth.  Therefore, 
no  curriculum  will  remain  satisfactory  if  it  is  good  for 
anything.  The  educator,  the  school,  the  system  must 
not  only  allow  that  each  child  is  a  developing  factor,  but 
that  each  generation  is  also  a  growth.  All  about  our 
curriculum  we  find  tentative  and  unabsorbed  conceptions. 
Electives  are  at  an  unsatisfactory  stage  as  are  also  man- 
ual culture  and  athletics.  They  are  the  crude  concep- 
tion of  individual  rights  and  individual  freedom.  The 
right  of  a  tree  to  waste  its  force  on  suckers  and  saplings 
is  precisely  that  of  a  boy  to  follow  his  unrestnuned  pre- 
dilections in  education.  **  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger ! " 
this  is  the  beatitude  of  evolution.  ''  All  revolutions  be- 
gin in  the  belly,"  said  Napoleon.  So  also  does  all  evolu- 
tion begin  in  hunger.  The  intense  individualism  of  our 
academic  era  naturally  passed  into  a  too  tense  grading 
of  high  school  life.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  greatly 
advanced  the  study  of  the  sciences.  The  humanities, 
especially  English  literature,  which  is  English  life,  must 
regain  relative  power.  There  is  more  or  less  of  a  swing 
toward  a  love  of  newness  in  education — collateral  to  the 
novel  in  literature.  Shakespeare  is  more  talked  about 
than  read.  Goldsmith  and  Scott  are  too  simple  and 
straightforward  for  our  appetites.  We  take  too  readily 
to  abnormalities  like  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi  However,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  constantly  rectifies  our  blunders. 
Educational  evolution,  like  all  historic  evolution,  nioves 


in  cycles — only  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  cycle  is  an  as 
cendidg  spiral. 

Summary,  (a)  The  curriculum  should  be  historic,  in- 
volving man,  his  life,  his  work.  Languages  should  be 
humanity  working  into  forms ;  sciences  should  be  man 
evolving  arts ;  literature  the  progressive  record  of  man's 
thoughts. 

(b)  The  curriculum  should  in  all  respects  not  only  ex- 
press man,  but  bear  upon  the  boy's  self,  should  demon- 
strate laws  bearing  on  every-day  life,  on  self -making,  on 
character. 

(c)  Education  and  play  and  work  in  such  a  curriculum 
become  identified.  This  is  true  not  only  in  the  primary 
but  in  all  stages  of  education.  Evolution  never  sets  a 
task,  it  enables  a  boy  to  see  and  hear  correctly ;  it  is  not 
onlv  instruction  but  recreation. 

(d)  The  curriculum  must  be  a  growth,  and  still  grow- 
ing, the  present  life  of  the  best  men.  Classics  go  into 
decadence  as  fast  as  mediseval  customs  involve  better 
customs.  The  value  of  literature  is  not  always  in  itself 
but  as  a  record. 

(e)  No  curriculum  can  be  completed.  Each  genera- 
tion demands  more  than  its  predecessor.  We  can  cover 
by  ten  years. of  age  what  one  hundred  years  ago  our 
fathers  mastered  only  in  twenty  years. 


Progress  and  Economy  in  City  Schools/ 

By  SuPT.  Jambs  M.  Greenwood. 
A  Contrast  in  Conditions  and  in  School  Work. 

The  growth  ef  the  public  school  system  has  been  so 
gradual  in  Kansas  City  that  hardly  any  one  realizes  its 
vast  significance.  The  system  had  been  in  operation 
seven  years  when  I  came  here,  and  at  that  time  every 
room  occupied  by  pupils  was  nearly  square,  all  heated  by 
stoves  and  ventilated  by  opening  the  doors  and  opening 
and  lowering  the  windows.  The  inside  was  uninviting. 
The  drinking  water  was  mostly  drawn  from  wells,  and 
there  were  only  a  few  dictionaries,  maps,  or  other  appli- 
ances, except  blackboards  and  crayon,  for  the  use  of 
pupils  or  teachers.  The  teachers  and  pupils  had  the 
prescribed  text-books,  but  no  reference  books,  and  some 
of  the  buildings  were  suppled  with  a  few  outline  maps  of 
no  particular  value.  In  the  superintendent's  office  were 
two  or  three  reports  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  printed  in 
the  German  language,  a  Worcester's  dictionary,  and 
Volume  No.  1,  Appleton's  American  Cyclopedia.  There 
was  not  even  a  copy  of  the  school  report  of  the  schools 
to  be  found,  altho  two  reports  had  been  published,  and  it 
was  a  month  after  school  opened  before  I  succeeded  in 
berrowing  a  course  of  study  from  a  teacher. 

From  this  meager  beginning  has  been  built  up  the 
magnificent  public  libraiy,  now  containing  fifty  thousand 
volumes  of  books,  free  to  be  consulted  or  read  by  any 
resident  of  this  city.  There  was  not,  so  far  as  I  now  re- 
call, a  framed  picture  in  any  school-room,  but  the  pro- 
gress has  been  marveloi\s  in  this  direction  as  it  has  been 
in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  public  library  and 
the  art  galleries  in  that  building  as  well  as  the  hundreds 
of  pictures  now  mounted  and  in  the  school-rooms  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  Few  citizens  understand  or  appreciate 
how  quietly  all  these  improvements  have  been  brought 
into  existence  fia  permanent  benefits  inuring  to  the 
people.  The  amount  of  thinking,  planning  how  to  carry 
forward  from  year  to  year  the  work  of  the  schools,  and 
not  to  undertake  doubtful  or  shadow-chasing  experiments, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  work  to  build  up  a  great  library 
and  in  connection  with  it  art  galleries  and  a  natural 
science  museum,  such  as  we  now  see  fully  realized,  re- 
quired years  of  persistent  effort  in  thought  and  work. 
These  achievements  if  presented  in  detail  would  appear 
almost  incredible  to  the  average  mind.  This  is  not  all. 
Only  one  side  of  the  educational  work  has  been  hinted 
at  and  tiiat  mostly  of  a  supplementary  character. 

*Part lU.  •£  "The  Groat  Queitlon,'  begun  in  The  School 
JouKNAL  of  September  29. 
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When  I  first  knew  the  schools,  the  rod  was  the  uni- 
versal panacea  for  school-room  ills.  It  has  been  abol- 
ished in  moist  of  the  schools,  and  only  partially  used  in 
others  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  parents.  The 
methods  of  instruction  have  improved  more  than  the 
plan  of  discipline.  What  was  good  teaching  then  has 
been  reinforced  by  all  that  has  been  discovered  in  this 
country  or  Europe  of  recent  years.  Many  in  our  schools 
are  close  students  of  educational  methods  and  bring  to 
their  daily  work  the  best  that  has  been  thought  out  and 
is  approved.  Those  who  have  failed  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  this  age  are  falling  behind  in  their  work  while  others 
are  pushing  in  ahead  of  them.  With  better  qualified 
teachers  better  appliances  and  equipments  in  every  way, 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  work  should  not  be  better  this 
coming  year  than  last. 

To  whom  is  this  due  ?  Much  to  the  teachers,  but 
more  to  the  local  board  of  education  for  affording  such 
favorable  conditions  under  which  to  do  the  work  en- 
trusted to  us  from  year  to  year.  I  venture  to  say  that 
in  after  years,  when  the  historian  comes  to  write  the  hisr 
tory  of  Kansas  City  in  the  clear  light  of  all  the  facts 
touching  the  wonderful  educational  growth  of  this  city, 
that  the  trials,  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  education  to  public  duty  in  conducting  the 
schools  on  a  high  non-partisan  basis,  will  form  one  of  the 
crowning  chapters  in  school  government  on  this  continent, 
and  will  be  recognized  and  understood  by  almost  every 
educational  center  of  the  Union. 

Ungraded  School  in  Each  Lar je  Buildinj. 

In  each  large  school  building,  I  am  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  one  room  should  be  set  apart  as  an  ungraded 
school  so  as  to  accommodate  such  pupils  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades,  who,  for  certain  reasons, 
may  not  have  time  to  take  all  the  studies  prescribed  in 
the  regular  course.  It  would  be  the  means  of  prolonging 
the  school  period  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  also  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
enough  knowledge  of  the  essential  branches  of  a  common 
school  education  as  would  enable  them  to  transact,  in  an 
intelligent  manner,  ordinary  business  matters.  The 
teacher  put  in  charge  of  such  a  room  should  be  a  skilful 
one,  and  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  boys,  and 
one  who  knows  how  to  get  along  with  them  and  keep 
them  in  school.  Such  a  plan  for  one  room,  as  I  have 
indicated,  would  also  materially  promote  close  and  care- 
ful grading  by  taking  out  pupils  who  would  otherwise 
take  little  interest  in  all  the  subjects,  but  might  be 
greatly  interested  in  some  of  them.  I  commend  this 
feature  to  the  principals  especially,  hoping  that  some 
may  see  their  way  clearly  to  aid  in  furthering  a  system 
of  work  which  will  result  advantageously  to  many  de- 
serving pupils  who  can  attend  school  only  a  short  time. 
Pull  Rooms. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  annual  report  for  1898-9, 
will  inform  you  which  schools  are  most  economically 
conducted  and  their  efficiency  unimpaired.  The  statisties, 
as  will  be  observed,  reveal  the  fact  that  the  schools  that 
are  well  attended  and  have  all  the  rooms  well  filled,  not 
only  by  enpoUment,  but  on  the  average  daily  attendance, 
are  the  least  expensive  schools.  They  are  administered 
on  a  better  business  basis  and  for  very  obvious  reasons. 
An  examination  reveals  another  condition  which  it  is 
necessary  to  make  note  of,  the  variation  between  the 
tptal  enrollment  and  the  average  daily  attendance. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  basis  of  work  as  well  as  the 
assignment  of  teachers  to  a  school,  should  depend,  not 
upon  the  total  enrollment,  but  upon  the  average  number 
belonging  and  the  average  daily  attendance  in  each 
room.  To  assign  teachers  to  a  school,  upon  the  total 
enrollment  basis  is  seldom  good  business  management. 
Neither  is  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  have  teachers  work 
in  thin  upper  rooms  when  the  lower  rooms  are  over- 
crowded just  to  preserve  skeleton  grades.  The  policy 
of  putting  additional  teachers  into  a  school  should  not 
be  encouraged  unless  the  average  daily  attendance  in 
the  room  or  rooms  added  will  have  at  the  minimum  thir- 


ty pupils  in  regular  attendance.  In  the  upper  grades 
when  the  attendance  falls  below  fifteen  in  each  class,  a 
combination  of  rooms  or  classes  should  be  immediately 
effected,  or  the  pupils  from  the  small  classes  transferred 
to  other  adjacent  schools,  as  is  done  in  all  the  leading 
cities  of  this  country. 

Close  grading  strictly  adhered  to  may  defeat  and 
sometimes  does  defeat  the  very  purpose  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve.  Frequently,  the  best  interest  of  the 
school  is  sacrificed  for  the  purpose  of  not  interfering 
with  the  recasting  of  a  class  or  two  in  the  upper  grades. 
We  have  to  keep  in  mind  a  great  many  public  and  indi- 
vidual interests  in  carrying  forward  the  educational  work 
of  this  city,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  principals  should 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  situation.  The 
problem  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  is  a  given  number  of 
children,adefinitenumberofschool-houses,ateachingforce 
of  more  than  six  hundred,  and  a  fixed  amount  of  money  to 
pay  the  teachers  and  janitor  force,  to  furnish  all  the  sup- 
plies and  to  keep  the  buildings  and  grounds  in  good  con- 
dition— these  are  the  factors  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
and  by  their  judicious  use  the  children  of  this  city  are  to 
be  educated. 

The  teaching  work  should  be  equally  distributed,  each 
teacher  should  have  just  as  much  to  do  as  be  or  she  can 
do  well,  and  it  is  not  fair  or  just  that  a  ward  school 
teacher  or  a  high  school  teacher  should  have  very  smsdl 
classes  to  teach  while  others  should  be  swamped  with 
numbers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  principals  and  the  supervising  force 
to  see  to  it  that  the  work  is  properly  and  fairly  distrib- 
uted. This  is  equal  and  exact  justice,  and  yet  I  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  some  teachers  are  better  qualified  to 
instruct  twice  the  number  of  pupils  than  others,  and  oc- 
casionally it  may  be  that  an  apparent  inequali^  in  the 
amount  of  work  exists,  but  as  nearly  as  practicable  it 
should  be  equally  apportioned.  Here,  again,  the  en- 
ergy, the  intelligence,  the  skill  with  which  the  work  is 
planned  in  advance  enable  some  to  do  twice  as  much  as 
others  with  less  effort.  Better  planned  work,  energet- 
ically pushed,  is  worth  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
half-hearted,  indifferent  work.  Whether  all  these  dif- 
erences  can  be  fairly  adjusted  is  a  question  that  admits 
of  discussion,  yet  the  great  fact  remains  that  no  distrib- 
ution of  work,  however  carefully  parceled  out,  will  bring 
all  teachers  to  the  same  working  level.  As  much  as  can 
be  done  is  to  reduce  all  inequalities  to  a  minimum  in 
each  grade  and  school. 

Principals  can  greatly  assist  in  this  work,  and  since 
the  amount  of  money  for  carrying  on  the  schools  each 
year  is  a  limited  sum,  the  more  there  will  be  for  neces- 
sary supplies  which  are  annually  needed,  provided  each 
school  is  managed  on  a  sound  business.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  teaching  force  in  any  school,  or  to  maJce  necessary 
additions  to  any  buildings  now  erected,  I  will  aid  such 
increase  in  the  teaching  force  or  additions  to  buildings 
as  will  amply  supply  the  demand,  but  not  otherwise. 
"  Large  schools  are  much  cheaper  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance  than  smaller 
schools ;  in  large  schools  better  work  can  be  done  than 
in  smaller  schools,  because  the  pupils  can  be  more  closely 
graded  and  if  one  is  promoted  or  put  back  in  class  the 
interval  is  a  short  one  and  the  pupil  suffers  no  serious 
loss  in  his  studies.  About  ten  cents  a  day  for  each  pu- 
pil in  daily  attendance  in  the  ward  schools,  is,  under  fa- 
vorable conditions,  a  fair  estimate  for  all  expenses  in- 
cluding tuition,  supplies  of  all  kinds,  keeping  the  school- 
house,  out-buildings,  and  grounds  in  good  condition. 
This  includes  all  expenses,  and  our  well  filled  schools 
vary  but  slightly  from  this  estimate.  The  cost  in  the 
high  schools  per  pupil  on  the  average  daily  attendance 
wUi  be  about  two  and  one-half  times  as  much,  owing  to 
the  higher  salaries  paid  for  instruction ;  but  the  same 
plan  of  distributing  work  proportionally  should  obtain  in 
the  high  schools  as  in  the  ward  schools. 

(To  be  contimued.) 
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Musical  Training  in  the  Schools.  IL^ 

By  P.  J.  Smith,  Nutley,  N.  J.  Superviaor  of  Mnsic. 

Cautions. 

The  value  of  good  rote-ednging  in  primary  grades  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  Care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, in  the  selection  of  bright  easy  rhythmic  songs- 
songs  in  which  both  words  and  melody  appeal  to  the 
child's  heart  and  mind  alike.  Purity  and  sweetness  of 
tone  are,  at  all  times,  most  desirable.  All  tendency  to 
vociferate  must  be  checked  at  once.  The  natural  trend 
of  the  voice  is  to  decline  in  pitch.  This  is  very  notice- 
able in  the  young ;  it  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  the 
teacher,  herself,  acquire  a  correct  tonality.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  piano  or  organ,  it  may  be  found  necessary  for 
the  teacher  to  occasionally  give  the  pitch  from  the  pitch- 
pipe.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  song  is  com- 
menced either  to  high  or  too  low— moire  often  the  latter. 
In  either  case  the  unnatural  strain  put  upon  the  child's 
'  vocal  organs,  sensitive  and  delicate  to  a  degree,  is  de- 
cidedly injurious. 

Teachers  often  complain  of  a  lack  of  tone-percep- 
tion and  their  own  inability  to  establish  and  maintain 
unaided  a  correct,  even  pitch.  However  a  pure  and  well 
sustained  tonality  is  a  rarity  even  among  those  who  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  vocalists,  and  as  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected of  anyone  to  possess  a  monopoly  of  idl  the  arts  it 
may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  trained  vocalists  among 
primary  teachers  do  not,  figuratively  speaking,  grow  upon 
every  bush.  But  the  fact  remains  that  singing  is  a  large 
part  of  a  primary  school  education.  Every  teacher  in 
that  branch,  therefore,  to  be  really  successful  in  her 
work,  should  be  more  or  less  able  to  sing. 

The  Period  of  Voice  Transition. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  whether  it  is  wise  to 
let  vocal  training  be  continued  with  boys  when  their 
voices  are  beginning  to  change.  It  is  claimed  that  at  this 
transition  time  the  whole  internal  economy  of  the  vocal 
organs  is  so  disorganized  as  to  be  unfit  for  work,  and, 
furthermore,  that  S  the  voice  is  used  during  this  period 
there  is  danger  of  it  being  hopelessly  ruined. 

That  eminent  surgeon  and  throat  specialist,  the  late 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  unusual  opportunities  to  observe  the  physical 
effects  of  various  methods  of  vocal  training  says: 

There  is  no  reason  why  training  within  certain  limits  should 
not  be  carried  on  when  the  voice  is  in  the  transition  stage  of 
its  development  from  childhood  to  adolescence.  The  stock 
argnments  invariably  advanced  to  prove  the  necessity  of  sus- 
pending the  education  of  the  voice  till  it  has  passed  the  break- 
ing period  is  that,  as  the  paits  are  undergoing  activu  changes 
they  therefore  require  complete  rest.  This  would  equally  apply 
to  the  limbs,  and,  in  some  degree,  also,  to  the  brain.  Yet  it 
has,  however,  never  been  proposed  to  forbid  growing  boys  from 
exercising  their  bodies  even  in  games  involving  considerable 
muscular  violence,  or  to  interrupt  the  mental  powers  until  the 
brain  has  become  fully  formed.  To  be  consistent  the  advocates 
of  perfect  rest  should  forbid  boys  whose  voices  are  changing 
to  speak ;  the  future  De  Reskes  should  go  about  wrapped  in 
cotton  wool  with  hot  water  bags  around  their  throats  and 
should  communicate  with  the  outer  world  only  in  the  softest 
whispers. 

Voice-Endowed  Pupib. 

Over  pressure  there  may  be,  no  doubt,  in  voice  train- 
ing as  is  the  case  in  teaching  other  subjects.  It  is  true 
that  all  voices  are  not  capable  of  bearing  the  same 
amount  of  training.  It  is  sdso  true  that  there  are  here 
and  there  persons  who  are  unable  to  carry  a  tune.  Such 
cases  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  what  doctors  call 
the  particular ''  indications  "  that  may  arise.  The  natural 
disinclination  of  the  average  school  boy  to  sing  is  not, 
however,  indicative  that  he  is  devoid  of  all  musical  sense 
or  feeling.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  boys  are  full  of 
excuses  whenever  a  particular  lesson  is  uncongenial,  or 
irksome,  to  them. 

All  pupils  should  be  required  to  engage  actively  in  the 

*Conttnaed  from  The  School  Journal  of  September  93. 


music  lesson,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  physical 
gain  which  results  from  practice  in  deep  breathing.  A 
boy  who  complains  of  ear  defection  and  inability  to  sing 
does  so,  as  a  rule,  to  avoid  participation  in  the  singing 
lesson ;  he  is,  however,  usually  brought  to  terms  when 
confronted  with  the  alternative  of  a  written  test,  which 
is  even  more  distasteful  to  him  than  singing  would  be. 

One  happily  hears  very  little  of  ear  defection  and  the 
like  in  the  musical  make-up  of  the  average  girL  She 
loves  music  because  it  is  refining  and  wholesome.  The 
singing  lesson  to  her  is  not  a  tsksk  but  a  pleasure— a  re- 
laxation from  other  and  more  trying  studies.  It  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  the  number  of  adult  female 
singers  is  greatly  in  excess  over  males.  The  fact  that 
a  majority  of  the  great  prima  donnas  before  the  musical 
public  to-day  are  American  bom  is  both  pleasant  and 
encouraging.  This  is  offset,  however,  by  the  compara- 
tively few  good  male  singers.  This  is  true  of  the  rank 
and  file.  There  is  an  ab^lute  dearth  of  men's  voices  in 
the  make-up  of  church  choirs,  singing  societies,  and  the 
like.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  in  view 
of  what  has  already  been  stated,  together  with  other  and 
no  less  pregnant  causes,  the  present  outlook  is  not  one 
to  bring  unalloyed  joy  to  the  artistic  soul. 

It  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  among  boys  a  genuine 
soprano  voice  of  pure  quality.  To  those  who  have  the 
especial  training  of  these  voices  for  vested  choirs  this 
deficiency  is  particularly  trying  and  a  source  of  continu- 
ous anxiety.  The  best  obtainable  voices  are  undoubtedly 
those  from  among  families  of  education  and  refinement 
The  children  of  these  families  are  taught  by  precept  and 
example  in  their  own  homes  to  speiSc  with  a  well  mod- 
ulated and  clear-cut  pronunciation.  But,  of  a  truth,  the 
average  school  boy  rarely  misses  an  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging in  the  most  riotous  abuse  of  the  voice  and  in 
disporting  himself  generally  after  the  manner  of  a  wOd 
Indian. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  extenuation  of  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  average  boy  towards  music  that  he  is  in- 
fluenced to  a  less  or  greater  degree  by  home  environment. 
There  are  many  families  who,  ^ing  themselves  destitutely 
of  musical  feeling,  do  not  encourage  the  musical  instinct 
in  their  children.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  a  boy 
who  becomes  discouraged  from  the  start.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  he  brings  with  him  to  the 
singing  lesson  the  confirmed  conviction  that  to  him,  at 
any  rate,  music  is  a  "  dead  letter."  This  point  of  view 
should  not,  however,  be  accepted  by  those  who  have  his 
education  in  charge  as  a  finality,  but  rather  as  a  tempor- 
ary misfortune.  Hence  a  bo/s  usually  emphatic  plea, 
''  I  can't  sing,"  ought  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  for 
he  is  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  judge  for  himself. 
Musical  training,  so  far  at  least  as  boys  are  concerned, 
is  obviously  of  the  nature  of  bread  cast  upon  the  waters 
to  be  found  only  too  often  after  many  days. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Estimating  the  Age  of  the  Earth. 

If  it  takes  eighty-five  years  for  a  stalactite  to  grow  one 
cubic  inch,  how  many  years  have  the  gigantic  formations 
in  the  caves  of  Indiana  been  in  process  of  development  ? 
That  is  the  problem  Prof.  Oliver  C.  Farrington,  of 
Chicago,  has  been  trying  to  solve  with  some  degree  of 
mathematical  accuracy.  In  1850  one  of  the  stalactites 
was  cut  and  the  increase  since  then  has  been  carefully 
measured.  As  a  result  of  his  studies  Prof.  Farrington 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  animal  life  has  existed 
on  this  planet  for  at  least  10,000,000  years  and  probably 
for  double  that  time. 


The  October  number  of  BDUCATIOKAL  FOUVDATIOKS 
contains  a  brilliant  paper  of  Mr.  William  £•  Chanceller 
upon  '^Immigration  and  Expansion."  The  territorial  growth 
of  the  United  States  is  sugsestively  traced.  Bvery  super- 
intendent ought  to  know  FOUVDATIOKS. 
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Contributions  to  Pedagogy. 

Comenius  and  the  Beginnings  qf  Educational  Befamt^  by 
Will  S,  Monroe,  A.  B.,  professor  of  psychology  and  ped- 
agogy in  the  State  normal  school  at  Westfield,  Mass. 
This  is  an  important  volume  in  the  ^'  Great  Educators  " 
series,  edited  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  In  it  Professor 
Monroe  traces  briefly  the  reform  movement  in  education 
from  Vives,  Bacon,  and  Ratke  to  Comenius,  and  from 
him  to  the  later  reformers,  Francke,  Rousseau,  Basedow, 


Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Herbart.  The  ten  chapters  of 
the  book  are  devoted  respectively  to  (1)  European  edu- 
cation in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  (2)  Forerunners  of 
Gomenius ;  (3)  Boyhood  and  early  life  ;  (4)  Career  as  an 
educational  reformer ;  (5)  Closing  years ;  (6)  Philosophy 
of  education  ;  (7)  Earliest  education  of  the  child  ;  (8) 
Study  of  language  ;  (9)  Influence  of  Comenius  on  mod- 
em educators,  and  (10)  Permanent  influence  of  Co- 
menius. 

The  reforms  advocated  by  Comenius,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  living  issues  to-day,  unquestionably  entitle 
him  to  the  distinction  of  **  the  foremost  educational  re- 
former of  modern  times.''  The  most  important  of  these 
reforms,  Professor  Monroe  summarizes  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  fit  for  complete  living, 
in  consequence  of  which  its  benefits  must  be  extended  to  all 
classes  of  society. 

2.  That  education  should  follow  the  course  and  order  of  na- 
ture, and  be  adapted  to  the  stages  of  mental  development  of 
the  child. 

3.  That  intellectual  progress  is  conditioned  at  every  step  by 
bodily  vigor,  and  that  to  attain  the  best  results,  physical  exer- 
cises must  accompany  and  condition  mental  training. 

4.  That  children  must  first  be  trained  in  the  mother-tongue, 
and  that  all  the  elementary  knowledge  should  be  acquired  thru 
that  medium. 

5.  That  nature  study  must  be  made  the  basis  of  all  primary 
instruction,  so  that  the  child  may  exercise  his  senses  and  be 
trained  to  acquire  knowledge  at  first  hand. 

6.  That  the  child  must  be  wisely  trained  during  its  earliest 
years,  for  which  purpose  mothers  must  be  trained  for  the  high 
and  holy  mission  of  instructing  little  children,  and  women  gen- 
erally be  fiiven  more  extended  educational  opportunities. 

7.  That  the  school  course  must  be  enriched  by  the  addition 
of  such  useful  studies  as  geography  and  history. 

8.  That  the  subjects  of  study  must  be  so  correlated  and  co- 
ordinated that  they  may  form  a  common  unit  of  thought. 

9.  That  teachers  must  be  specially  trained. 

10.  That  schools  must  be  more  rationally  graded  and  better 
supervised. 


11.  That  languages  must  be  taught  as  *'  living  organic  wholes 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  life,  and  not  as  the  lifeless  tabula- 
tions of  the  grammarians." 

This  work  of  Professor  Monroe,  which  presents 
so  clearly  and  concisely  all  that  is  of  |>ermanent  value  in 
the  educational  life  and  writings  of  Comenius,  is  not 
simply  a  contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  edu- 
cation, but  is  of  distinct  importance  to  the  consideration 
of  present  day  problems.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York,  1900.    Pp.  XI,  184.    Price,  $1.00.) 

Joel  Dorman  Steele,  Teacher  and  Author. 

By  Mrs.  Gborge  Archibald. 

This  biography  appears  nearly  fourteen  years  after  the 
death  of  its  subject.  It  was  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Steele's  devoted  widow,  and  intended  by  her 
as  a  memorial  offering  in  connection  with  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  city  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  the  home  of  Dr.  Steele 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  productive  life, — of  the 
magnificent  Steele  memorial  library,  which  took  place 
last  year.  Dr.  Steele  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the 
author  of  the  "Fourteen  Weeks"  series  of  science 
books :  Chemistry,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Zoolo- 
gy, Physiology,  and  Botany ;  but  his  series  of  Histories, 
until  several  years  after  his  death  published  without  his 
name  on  the  title-page,  have  been  used  even  more  ex- 
tensively than  the  popular  science  series.  They  are  the 
well-known  "Barnes's  Brief  History"  of  the  United 
States,  of  France,  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  etc.  Both  the 
historical  and  scientific  works  of  Dr.  Steele,  most  of  which 
appeared  nearly  a  generation  ago,  were  truly  epoch  mak- 
ing in  their  field,  and,  with  frequent  and  careful  revision 
by  Mrs.  Steele,  are  still  used  very  extensively,  perhaps 
more  extensively  than  those  of  any  other  author.  The 
sales  of  a  single  one  of  these  more  than  a  dozen  distinct 
texts  are  said  to  have  reached  200,000  copies  intone 
year.  The  chief  secret  of  the  success  of  these  books, 
as  every  one  knows,  lies  in  the  clearness,  vividne&s,  and 
attractiveness  of  their  style,  and  the  judicious  selection 
and  just  appreciation  of  subject  matter.  Their  initial 
popularity  was  greatly  aided  by  the  fact  that  they  were 


The  Ulustiations  shown  on  this  page  are  the  work  of  Students*of 
the  Architectural  Department  of  Syracuse  University. 
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published  at  a  time  when  such  a  thing  as  a  really  peda- 
gogical secondary  text-book  was  unknown.  The  crying 
need  of  such  it  was  that  most  influenced  their  author  in 
preparing  the  first  of  them. 

As  a  famous  teacher  the  name  of  Dr.  Steele  is  seldom 
mentioned  at  the  present  day  ;  and,  in  his  own  time,  his 
reputation  in  this  respect  was,  apparently,  chiefly  local. 


Miss  Grace  C.  Strachan, 

who  was   recently  elected  as  an  associate  superintendent  of 

schools  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 

Yet  his  sympathetic  biographer  makes  it  evident  that  he 
belongs  in  the  first  rank  of  the  profession.  Aside  from 
one  or  two  terms  in  district  schools  before  his  graduation 
from  college,  all  his  work  was  done  in  the  principalship 
of  three  schools  in  New  York  state ;  three  years  at 
Mexico  academy,  four  at  the  Newark  Union  free  school, 
and  six  at  the  Elmira  free  academy.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-six  he  very  reluctantly  gave  up  teaching  that  he 
might  devote  such  efforts  as  his  rather  delicate  health 
allowed  to  thQ  preparation  of  text-books.  He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  fifty. 

Mrs.  Archibald  has  made  a  decided  success  of  this 
biography.  One  cannot  read  it  without  feeling  a  really 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Steele.  Not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  it  is  the  introduction,  which  contains 
a  brief  autobiography  of  Dr.  Steele,  done  at  the  earnest 
and  persistent  entreaties  of  his  wif«  shortly  before  his 
death.  A  part  of  one  paragraph  is  especially  worthy  to 
be  quoted,  as  it  shows  the  secret  of  Dr.  Steele's  pheno- 
menal success  as  an  author  of  text-books.  Speaking  of 
his  efforts  to  form  a  correct  literary  style,  he  says  that, 
while  in  college,  he  took  Emerson  as  a  model  for  terse- 
ness and  vigor,  and  Whipple  for  eloquence  and  brilliancy. 
He  devoted  vacations,  Saturdays,  and  odd  hours  to  the 
^* fascinating  employment"  of  trying  to  express  their 
ideas  in  his  own  language,  and  then  in  diligently  compar- 
ing his  sentences  with  theirs.  "  I  spared  no  opportunity 
to  exercise  the  gift  which  I  hoped  I  possessed.  For  over 
twenty  years,  from  1852  to  1874, 1  never  declined  a  chance 
to  write  a  composition,  essay,  oration,  newspaper  article, 
or  lecture  that  presented  itself.  Not  that  I  was  anxious 
to  appear  in  public,  but  I  felt  that  writing  alone  would 
give  me  form  of  expression,  as  study  gave  me  fertility  of 
thought.  During  that  entire  time  I  never  charged  a 
cent  of  remuneration,  and,  I  think,  nothing  was  ever 
offered  me,,  except  in  a  few  cases  for  my  traveling  ex- 
penses. All  I  sought  I  gained,  a  chance  to  develop  a 
literary  style."  The  book  contains  also  several  of  Dr. 
Steele's  best  lectures  complete.  Those  on  "School 
Government "  and  "  The  Teacher's  Aim  "  are  so  pointed, 
80  forcible,  so  inspiring,  that  they  deserve  to  be  read 
and  re-read  by  every  teacher.  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
Yprk;  1900.    pp.  XXXIV,  215.    Price,  $1.00.) 

F.  E.  Spaulding. 


The  Best  Books  for  Teachers- 

In  selecting  a  pedagogical  library  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers  of  Calvert  school,  Baltimore,  of  which  Mr.  Vir- 
gil Hillyer  is  principal,  it  seemed  desirable  to  ask  several 
of  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  what  books 
would  be  most  valuable.  Accordingly,  requests  for  a 
list  of  what  each  considered  **  The  Best  Twenty  Books 
for  Teachers,"  were  sent  to  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker, 
president  of  Chicago  institute,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, of  Columbia  university ;  Pres.  G.  Stanley  HalJ,  Clark 
university ;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  commisioner  of 
education  ;  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  the  pedagogical  de- 
partment of  Harvard,  and  Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  the 
chair  of  pedagogy.  University  of  Chicago.  On  the  com- 
bined lists  submitted  over  one  hundred  books  submitted 
were  named,  and  of  these  thirty-seven  appeared  on  more 
than  6ne  list.  The  list  of  thirty-seven  books  is  given 
below  with  the  number  of  times  each  was  mentioned  : 

Bdncational  Reformers  (R.  H.  Quick),  5. 

The  Great  Educators  Series  (N.  M.  Butler,  Ed.),  4. 

Pre-Christian  Education  (S.  S.  Laurie),  3. 

Emil  (Rousseau),  3. 

Education  (Herbert  Spencer),  3. 

Lectures  on  Pedagogy  (Compayre),  3. 

Moral  Instruction  of  Children  (Adler),  3. 

Scliool  and  Society  (John  Dewey),  3. 

Meaning  of  Education  (N.  M.  Butler),  3. 

History  of  Education  (Painter),  2. 

History  of  Education  (Compavre),  2. 

Institutes  of  Education  (S.  S.  Laune),  2. 

Education  in  the  United  States  (Boone),  2. 

Education  of  the  Greek  People  (Davidson),  2. 

European  bchools  (Klemm),  2. 

Education  of  Man  (Froebel).  2. 

Social  Phases  of  Education  (Dutton),  2. 

The.Educational  Ideal  (J.  P.  Munroe),  2. 

Educational  Reform  (C.  W.  Eliot),  2. 

Pedagogics  (Parker),  2. 

Lectures  on  Teaching  (J.  W.  Fitch),  2. 

General  Method  (McMurry),  2. 

Outlines  of  Pedagogics  (Rein),  2. 

Philosophy  of  Education  (Rosenkrans),  2. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  (Page),  2. 

Essentials  of  Method  (De  Garmo),  2. 

Method  of  the  Recitation  (McMurry),  2. 

Psychological  Foandations  of  Education  (Harris),  2. 

Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology  (James),  2 

Psychology  of  Number  (McLellan  &  Dewey).  2. 

Psychology  in  the  School-Room  (Dexter  &  Gar  lick),  2. 

Apperception  (K.  Lange),  2. 

Interest  in  Relation  to  Pedagogy  (( istermaun),  2. 

Study  of  Children  (F.  Warner),  2. 

Mental  Development  of  the  Child  (Preyer),  2. 

Development  of  the  Child  (Oppenbeim),  2. 

Physical  Nature  of  the  ChiM  (Rowe),  2. 


Miss  Helen  Grfnfeli., 

who  has  been  re-nominated  for  State  Supefiotendent  of  Schools 

of  Colorpdo. 
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School  Law. 


Legal  Decisions. 
Teachers'  Examinations. 

Here  is  the  case  of  a  Missouri  school  teacher  who  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  failed  to  pass  on  a  partial  examination  at  the 
county  teachers'  institute.  He  applied  for  another  chance.  De- 
cision was  rendered  that  such  a  subsequent  examination  may 
be  given,  at  the  commissioners  discretion,  tho  the  applicant 
has  no  right  to  demand  it.  (Randall  vs.  Sloan,  mo.  app.  6., 
June,  6,  1900.) 

Under  the  same  heading  note  this  curious  case  :  A  teacher, 
already  licensed,  was  present  at  an  examination,  tho  not  taking 
it,  at  which  he  gave  unfair  assistance  to  an  applicant  for  the 


4li  Edwin  S.  Harris,  Supt.  of  Scbools.  HouRhketrpsie, 
Secretary  New  Vork  State  Superintendejits*  Association,  which 
meets  Oct.  17-19.  (T?! 

license.  An  attempt  was  made  to  punish  the  otfender  by  taking 
away  his  teacher's  license,  but  the  Kentucky  judge  before  whom 
the  case  was  tried  refused  to  revoke  the  license. 

The  grounds  on  which  a  license  cap  be  revoked  are  that  a 
teacher  is  **  incompetent,  inefficient,  immoral,  or  otherwise  un- 
worthy." The  query  is  bound  to  suggest  itself.  Was  not  this 
teacher  who  cheated  '*  otherwise  unworthy  "  ?  (Supt.  Schools 
vs.  Taylor,  Ky.,  S.  C,  June  3, 1900.) 

Coptrads  to  Teach. 

^  This  is  a  time  of  year  to  look  to  your  contracts.    You  will 

save  yourself  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  having  them  right. 

Laws  vary  so  greatly  in  the  states  that  it  is  often  hard  to  tell 

whether  a  contract  is  just  as  it  should  be. 

'^  For  instance,  in  Kentucky  a  verbal  contract  (contract  by  parol 

is  the  legal  term)  is  enough  for  the  employment  of  a  teacher  by 

a  oity  provided  that  city  has  not  itself  pamsed  some  statutory 

or  charter  provision  requiring  such  contracts  to  be  in  writing. 

( Roberts  vs.  Clay  City.  Ky.  S.  C,  May  9.  1900.) 

Li  Yet  if  you  teach  in  Delaware  you  want 

to  look  out  that  your  contract  was  made 

and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  school 

committee  at  a  meeting  of  w.hich  due  notice 

was  given.    Otherwise  your  contract  will 

not  he  valid.    ( Smith  vs.  School  Dist.  Del. 

Sup'r.  C.  42.  Alt.  R.,  368.) 

This  example  from  Wisconsin  will  show 
how  necessary  it  is  to  be  business-like  in 
these  contracts.  The  president  and  sec- 
retary of  a  school  board  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  sign  a  contract  en&raging  for  an 
additional  six  months'  service  a  teacher 
who  already  held  a  contract  for  a  year. 
They  thought  that  the  board  would  ratify 
their  action.  The  board  thougat  otherwise 
and  refused  to  re-engage  the  teacher.  The 
action  of  the  board  was  supported  in  the 
courts  on  the  ground  that  the  executive 
committee  had  never  authorized  any  such 
contract.  It  was  shown  that,  by  the  state 
laws  (Chap.  297,  Laws  of  1887)  "the  ex- 
cutive  committee  shall  employ  such  teach- 


ers as  they  deem  necessary ;  that  contracts  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing, signed  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  president  and  cvecre- 
tarjT ;  shall  specify  the  wages  agreed  upon  and  when  completed, 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  town  board 
of  school  directors,  with  a  copy  of  the  teachers' certificate  at- 
tached." (Mc  Nulty  vs.  School  Directors,  Wis.  S,C.,  June  22,1900. 

A  vexed  question  relates  to  the  power  of  a  school  board  to  con- 
tract for  the  services  of  persons  who  will  be  teaching  after  the 
board  has  gone  out  of  office.  In  most  states  authorities  admit 
that  a  board  can  so  contract.  The  supreme  court  of  Texas  has 
upheld  this  right,  which  has  already  been  conceded  by  the  courts 
of  Michigan,  Indi  ana,  Washington,  Arkansas  and  the  Federal 
court.     ( Pearasll  vs.  Wallace,  Tex.  S.  C.  June,  1900. 

On  the  other  side  the  courts  of  Delaware  have  held  that  a 
school  co*^mittee  or  board  shall  engage  a  teacher  only  for  the 
year  of  its  encumbency,  and  shall  not  make  contracts  common 
cing  in  the  year  of  its  successor.    ( Del.  S  .0.  42  Alt.  368.) 

In  some  instances  the  principal  of  a  school  has  something  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  an  assistant  in  his  school. 
In  Kentucky  a  resolution  was  passed  by  a  city  council  for  the 
employment  of  a  specified  person  as  assistant  teacher,  with  the 
provision  that  the  principal  was  to  receive  $55  per  month  and 
the  assistant  $45.  This  resolution  was  held  by  the  court  to  be 
only  a  recommendation  and  not  to  constitute  a  positive  em- 
ployment of  the  assistant  named  at  a  salary  of  $45  per  month 
until  the  proposition  should  be  accepted  by  both  principal 
and  assistant.    ( Roberts  vs.  Clay  City,  Ky.  6.  C,  May  9, 1900.) 

Termination  or  Renewal  of  Contract. 

In  Illinois  a  teacher's  contract  may  be  made  to  terminated 
before  its  proper  expiration.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for  the 
directors  to  insert  a  clause  into  the  contract  to  the  effect  that 
the  continuance  of  the  engagement  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the 
directors.  With  such  a  clause  they  can,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  dis- 
miss at  any  time  an  unacceptable  teacher ;  without  it  the  teach- 
er can  hold  on.  (OnlySchoolDist.  vs.  Christy,  111.  S.C  81111. 
App.  304.) 

A  Michigan  school  board  employed  a  teacher  for  three 
months  with  an  agreement  to  give  her  a  contract  for  five  months 
longer  in  case  she  gave  satisfaction.  There  was  no  dissatisfac- 
tion with  her  work,  but  the  board  decided  not  to  re-engage 
her.  They  found  a  loophole  in  the  fact  that  her  certificate  to 
teach  had  only  three  months  to  run,  so  that  she  would  be 
teaching  for  two  months  Trithout  certificate.  This  would  be 
against  the  law  which  expressly  provides  that  no  person  can 
be  A  qualified  teacher  or  be  employed  to  teach  in  any  school 
who  does  not  have  a  proper  certificate  in  force.  ( OTieary  vs. 
School  Dist.  No.  4,  Mich.,  S.  C.  118  Mich.  469.) 

The  following  is  an  important  New  York  ruling,  previously 
referred  to  in  The  School  Journal.  The  employment  of  a 
teacher  who  was  granted  a  provisional  license  for  a  specified 
period  by  the  superintendent  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  New  York  ceases  upon  the  refusal  of  the  city  superin- 
tendent in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  to  renew  the  license,  and 
such  teacher's  right  to  receive  a  salary  terminates  thereupon. 
( Steinson  vs.  Board  of  Education,  N.  Y.  S.  C.  58  N,  Y.  Sup.  734.) 

V^hile  it  is  always  well  for  a  school  board  member  to  be 
careful  what  he  says  about  a  teacher,  he  cannot,  in  Indiana,  be 
arrested  for  speaking  what  he  believes  to  be  the  plain  truth. 
The  protest  by  one  member  of  a  board  against  the  hiring  of  a 
school  teacher  on  the  ground  that  she  had  claimed  wages  not 
due  her,  and  had  made  statements  which  in  his  opinion,  she 
knew  to  be  false,  has  been  judged  to  be  privileged  and  not  libel- 
ous unless  proved  false  and  pnblished  with  express  malice. 
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educatiotial  Trade  field. 

Preparing  a  Book. 

It  is  hard  not  to  write  books  in  these  days  when  all  one's 
friends  and  associates  are  out  with  grammars  or  arithmetics  or 
supplementary  reading  books,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  everywhere  are  rush- 
ing into  print.  The  ambition  to  be  the  author  of  a  good  work- 
ing text-book  is  laudable  and  perfectly  natural ;  it  ought 
merely  to  be  tempered  with  certain  considerations  of  a  practi- 
cal kind  regarding  the  need  for  such  and  such  a  work,  and  the 
fitness  of  the  author  to  meet  that  demand. 

The  views  of  publishers  on  this  subject  are  always  an  aid. 
The  School  Journal  has  recently  had  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  two  experienced  text-book  publishers.  What  they  have 
to  say  may  he  helpful  to  some  readers. 

Anything  that  Mr.  J  A.  Greene,  manager  of  the  American 
Book  Company  suggests  is  sure  to  be  authoritative,  for  no  man 
knows  better  the  ins  and  out  of  the  publishing  business.  Mr. 
Greene  believes  that  the  majority  of  authors  hurry  into  print 
too  fast. 

*'  No,  I  would  not  say  to  the  teacher  who  wants  to  bring  out 
a  book,  *  Don't,' "  said  Mr.  Greene,  "  but  I  certainly  should  say, 
*  Wait.'  The  best  advice  ordinarily  in  such  cases  would  be  to 
take  five  years  more  for  the  work  of  preparation.  Most  people 
rush  into  such  ventures  with  only  too  great  temerity.  Often- 
times they  do  not  even  go  thru  the  necessary  formality  of  con- 
sulting a  publisher.  We  get,  as  every  house  does,  bundles  of 
manuscript  that  has  never  been  solicited,  never  been  suspected. 
Most  of  it  has  been  dashed  off  in  somebody's  leisure  moments 
and  is,  from  the  publishers'  point  of  view,  impossible.  These 
hurried  performances  never  pay  ;  the  intending  author  had,  in 
most  cases,  better  wait. 

''One  thing  of  which  I  have  become  persuaded  is  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  proper  person  to  write  a  text-book  is 
the  one  who  teaches  a  subject,  not  the  one  who  merely  super- 
vises it.  A  superintendent  sometimes  notes  the  need  of  a  book 
in  some  elementary  subject.  He  has  never  taught  the  study 
but  he  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  methods  of  presenting  it 
and  he  knows  what  he  wants.  He  gathers  a  lot  of  material 
and  thro;ws  together  a  book  which  reads  well.  It  seems  to  be 
logical  and  convincing  and  it  makes  a  favorable  enough  im- 
pression upon  some  publisher.  But  it  lacks  the  teacher's  touch, 
and  when  actually  used  in  the  school-room  it  fails  to  come  up 
to  expectations. 

CoUaboration  of  Authors. 

"There  have  been  so  many  failures  of  this  kind  that  superin- 
tendents are  becoming  weary  of  writing  their  own  books. 
Many  of  them  collaborate  with  some  teacher  in  their  system. 
The  only  test  of  such  werks  of  collaboration  is  their  success  in 
the  class-room.  Some  very  admirable  things  have  been  gotten 
out  in  this  way,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  think  that  the  result  is 
patchwork.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  two  or  more  authors 
working  together  in  any  line  of  literary  labor  to  produce  a 
harmonious  result.  The  ideal  text-book,  I  would  repeat,  is  in 
my  opinion  the  outgrowth  of  "one  teacher*s  class-room  experi- 
ence, strengthened  and  fortified  by  constant  reference  to  sound 
principles  of  pedagogy. 

**  Even  in  cases  where  a  principal  or  superintendent  wants 
to  get  out  a  book  upon  a  subject  which  he  taught  for  a  good 
many  years,  but  which  he  has  latterly,  on  account  of  the  press- 
ure of  executive  work,  ceased  to  teach,  I  should  decidedly  say 
that  he  ought  to  make  arrangements  to  take  up  a  class  again 
while  he  is  writing  his  book.  I  believe  in  fresh  impressions.  A 
man  will  mucj  better  apprehend  the  needs  of  children  or  young 
people  if  he  is  actually  teaching  a  class  of  them." 

Mr.  Morse's  Advice. 

Mr.  Morse,  of  the  Morse  Educational  Company,  holds  sub- 
stantially similar  opinions  regarding  the  need  of  more  careful 
preparation  than  is  generally  made. 

'  Plenty  of  Moderately  Good  Books. 

''The  writing  of  a  successful  text-book  manuscHpt,"  he  said, 
''  is  an  affair  of  great  delicacy.  '  Fools  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread.'  I  believe,  too,  that  the  greatest  trouble  lies 
not  in  the  mass  of  absolutely  bad  manuscript  but  in  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  indifferently  good  stuff.  The  publisher  has  to 
be  constantly  on  his  guard  against  the  book  that  is  clever  and 
original  but  not  so  fine  and  so  practical  as  to  be  measurably 
superior  te  other  things  already  in  the  field. 

^'No  man  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  writing  a  book  that  is 
as  good  as  somebody  else's.  That  other  book  holds  the  field  and 
the  newcomer  must  demonstrate  its  absolute  superiority.  So  I 
should  say  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  by  a  superintendent 


or  teacher  who  wanjts  to  write  a  book  would  be  to  determine  if 
there  is  a  place  for  the  proposed  publication,  and  a  reasonable 
certainty  that  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  a  better  book 
can  be  turned  out  than  those  already  in  use.  If  there  does 
seem  to  be  a  chance,  then  let  him  take  off  his  coat  and  work 
hard. 

"  Most  men  who  write  text-books  have  not  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  details,  pedagogical  and  informational,  of  their 
subjects.  I  hold  that  the  bidst  book  will  be  the  outgrowth  of 
a  game  of  give  and  take  between  the  author  and  his  associates ; 
the  author  and  the  outside  educational  world  ;  the  author  and 
his  publisher. 

"  He  will  need  the  help  of  those  who  are  teaching  in  the 
same  system  with  him.  However  philosophical  his  grasp  upon 
the  principles  of  his  subject  and  however  careful  his  prepara- 
tion of  material,  he  will  miss  it  in  countless  matters  of  practi- 
cal importance  if  he  tries  to  go  it  alone.  Various  details  of 
his  plan  should  be  carefully  tried  m  class  and  their  effectiveness 
criticised  by  the  teacher.  Careful  collaboration,  dominated  by 
one  central  idea,  is  my  idea  of  the  most  efficacious  way  of 
getting  up  a  book. 

"  Then,  too,  our  author  must  beware  of  being  t6o  local.  One 
of  the  first  things  I  should  advise  for  the  prospective  writer  of 
a  text-book  to  be  sure  of  is  that  he  is  in  touch  with  those  edu- 
cators who  are  best  familiar  with  his  subject.  If  he  does  not 
know  them  he  ought  to  get  -acquainted,  learn  from  them,  con- 
vince them  if  possible  when  he  differs  from  them.  The  man 
who  constructs  a  book  out  of  h\%  inner  consciousness,  as  it  were, 
is  sure  to  regard  as  strong  and  original  a  great  many  things 
that  are  really  only  mediocre  and  bizarre. 

"  Finally,  if  the  author  has  as  yet  no  publisher,  he  had  better 
get  himself  one.  He  should  submit  preliminary  sketches  of 
what  he  wants  to  do.  If  there  is  anything  in  his  scheme  some 
publisher  will  g}adly  give  him  a  hearing.  We  are  all  on  the 
lookout,  as  I  said  before,  for  things  that  are  more  than  indiffer- 
ently good. 

''The  advantage  of  close  consultation  with  the  publisher  lies 
in  the  publisher's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  edu- 
cational public.  That  is  his  business.  In  the  case  of  almost 
any  book  he  can  put  his  finger  upon  details  which  mar  its  avail- 
ability. If  the  author  is  willing  to  concede  a  point  here  and 
there,  his  book  will  almost  invariably  be  greatly  improved,  at 
least  as  a  working  text-book. 

"There  is  one  temptation  into  which  a  good  many  of  the 
school  book  writers  of  the  day  are,  I  fear,  falling.  That  is,  the' 
temptation  to  put  together  a  merely  pretty  work.  They  get 
some  dainty  drawings  more  or  less  appropriate  to  the  text  and 
expect  them  to  carry  the  book.  Sudi  a  compilation  will  gener- 
ally command  a  good  sale  at  the  start  but  a  sale  that  will  rapidly 
dwindle  away.  I  am  not  arguing  against  the  legitimate  but 
against  the  meretricious  use  of  adornment." 

In  addition  to  these  general  considerations  it  is  well  for  the 
author  to  consider  very  carefully  all  the  technical  points  re- 
garding the  preparation  of  manuscripts.  He  will  do  well  to 
provide  himself  with  some  little  treatise  on  the  subject,  such  as 
Mr.  Charles  Welsh's  "  Making  a  Book."  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany) and  to  follow  it  scrupulously.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
careful  attention  to  the  details  of  a  manuscript  goes  far  toward 
making  it  successful. 

Another  little  book  which  every  writer  should  have  by 
him  is  "  Notes  for  the  Guidance  of  Authors,"  by  William  Stene 
Booth.  This  booklet  was  prepared  especially  for  the  use  of 
authors  who  write,  or  purpose  writing,  for  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. Most  of  its  rules,  however,  are  of  general  application. 
The  information  it  gives  regarding  the  correction  of  authors' 
proofs  is  of  fundamental  importance.  Too  many  writers  and 
educators  are  careless  or  ignorant  regarding  matters  of  spell- 
ing, punctuation,  and  style. 

A  New  Text-Book  House. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  ranks  of  our  New  York  houses  is 
the  firm  of  Newson  &  Company,  with  offices  at  15  East  17th 
street.  The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr.  H.  D.  Newson 
well  known  to  school  people  as  the  head  of  the  educational 
department  of  Harper  &  Brothers  until  the  sale  of  all  their 
text-books  ^ast  December. 

The  first  book  bearing  the  Newson  imprint  is  Mr.  Huber  Gray 
Buehler's  "  A  Modem  English  Grammar."  Its  success  thus  far 
has  been  more  than  encouraging.  It  has  been  adopted  in  the 
public  schoels  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
is  already  in  use  in  a  number  of  important  private  schools. 

Mr.  Newson  has  several  ventures  in  readiness,  but  as  the 
contracts  have  not  all  been  signed  the  anneuncements  cannot 
be  made  until  a  little  later.  The  new  firm,  with  so  popular  and 
so  efficient  a  president,  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess and  will  get  its  share  of  the  ever-increasing  educational 
business. 
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Among  Publishing  Houses. 

Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York,  are  iasiung  ''A  New  Speller." 
The  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothera  was  definitely  reorganized  at 

Albany,  on  Sept«  21.    The  capital  of  the  reorganized  company 

is  $2,000,000. 
Skinner's  '' Studies  in  literature  and  Composition,"  acquired 

by  Ainsworth  &  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  adopted  by  the 

state  board  of  Washington  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

The  Central  School  Supply  House  say  that  their  new  book, 
''First  Steps  in  Reading,"  bids  fair  to  be  a  record-breaker.  It 
was  adopted  in  a  numl^r  of  towns  during  September. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announce  a  valuable  series  in  the 
Temple  Classics,  which  is  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Israel 
GoUancz,  university  lecturer  in  English  at  Cambridge,  and 
editor  of  ''The  Temple  Shakespeare." 

The  Magazine  of  American  History,  which,  for  several  years 
contained  material  of  great  value  to  students  and  teachers  of 
history,  is  to  be  revived.  It  will  appear  January  next  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  William  L.  Stone.  The  publisher  will  be 
William  Abbott,  of  28i  Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 

The  Christopher  Sower  Company  are  issuing  a  little  compli- 
mentary pamphlet  containing  "  Educational  Principles  Applied  to 
the  Teaching  of  Literature,"  the  address  delivered  at  Charleston, 
by  Prof.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  now  commissioner  of  education 
for  Porto  Rico.  It  is  full  of  fine  thought  and  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  no  one  will  lose  thru  the  tem- 
porary embarrassment  of  the  firm  of  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
Mr.  James  G.  Cannon,  chairman  of  the  reorganization  com- 
mittee, is  authority  for  the  statement  that  every  creditor  of 
the  firm  will  be  paid  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  Appleton  plant  has  beeu'thoroly  overhauled  during  the 
past  summer  and  machinery  of  the  newest  type  has  been  in- 
stalledv 

The  B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company  people  are  jubilant 
over  the  announcement  that  the  South  Carolina  board  of  edu- 
cation has  adopted  Lee's  histories  and  the  entire  series  of  John- 
son readers  for  a  period  of  five  years.  In  Mississippi,  too,  the 
Richmond  house  is  carrying  everything  before  it.  Thirty-nine 
out  of  the  forty-three  dis&cts  which  have  made  preliminary 
adoptions  have  expressed  a  preference  for  the  Johnson  series. 

.  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson  himself  has  just  returned  from  Europe 
where  he  has  been  making  a  study  of  industrial  education.  He 
believes  thoroly  in  the  possibilities  of  the  South  and  holds  that 
technical  education  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  He  was  par- 
ticularly struck  by  recent  advances  in  this  direction  in  France 
and  Belgium. 

The  Morse  Company  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  of 
a  recent  distribution  of  money  for  supplementary  literature 
books  in  the  schools  of  St.  Louis.  Some  $6,000  was  expended 
for  books  of  this  description,  the  choice  cf  works  falling  upon 
the  principals.  More  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  money  spent 
went  for  the  purchase  of  the  "Around  the  World"  series  of 
geographical  readers.  The  books  had  been  sent  out  to  about 
seventy-five  principals  and  made  their  way  without  any  push- 
ing by  agents. 

In  connection  with  the  "Around  the  World"  books  it  is  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  third  volume  of  the  series 
has  been  held  up  thru  the  death  of  Miss  Harriet  Jerome,  who 
was  collaborating  with  Mr.  Carroll  and  Miss  Carroll  in  the 
work.  Miss  Jerome  was  a  teacher  with  an  intuitive  perception 
of  the  needs  and  tastes  of  young  children  and  her  loss  will  be 
keenly  felt. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Bass,  manager  of  the  American  Teachers'  Agency  " 
and  "The  American  Civil  Service  College,"  has  again  come  to 
grief.  The  post-office  department  has  directed  the  postmaster 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  return  to  the  writors,  stamped  "  fraud- 
ulent," all  mail  matter  arriving  at  the  post-office  for  either  of 
the  above  concerns  or  for  their  managers,  Messrs.  L.  D.  Bass 
and  H.  R.  Hines.  The  ground  of  this  action  is  that  the  con- 
cerns were  getting  money  from  teachers  thruout  the  country 
"by  means  of  false  and  fraudulent  pretenses,  representations, 
and  promises."  This  is  the  second  time  Mr.  Bass  has  had 
"  fraud  orders  "  served  on  him. 

Washington,  D.  C. — ^The  school  board  has  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  president  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  requesting  that  school  books  be  purchased  only  from  such 
publishing  houses  as  recogniise  printing  trade  unions  and  con- 
duct their  establishmente  under  fair  conditions.  The  board 
has  replied  that  they  will  comply  with  this  request  as  far  as  they 
possibly  can. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Eenerson,  for  some  years  New  England  agent  for 
Ginn  &  Company,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  on  Sept.  26. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  "  Da-diddi-Dartmouth  "  and  his  energy  and 
alertness  have  made  him  a  power  in  the  New  England  school 
book  field. 

Mr.  Dan  E.  Erickson  is  now  the  New  York  representetive  of 
the  Alfred  L.  Robbins-Martin  Company,  of  Chicago,  manufac- 
turers of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus.  Mr.  Erickson  was 
at  one  time  a  well-known  newspaper  man,  holding  the  position 
of  boating  editor  of  the  Chicago  Record. 

The  newly  esteblished  Eastern  office  of  the  Central  School 
Supply  Hou9e,  at  103  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Stiff,  who  was  for  years  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  same  house  at  Atlante.  Mr.  Stiff  comes  to  this 
work  well  equipped  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  possibilities 
of  New  York  as  an  educational  center. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Fraser,  head  of  the  new  publishing  firm  of  D.  A. 
Fraser  &  Company,  of  110  Boylston  street,  Boston,  was  for 
many  years  the  popular  Western  manager  of  the  Educational 
Publishing  Company.  He  has  now  come  East  to  conduct  this 
enterprise  of  his  own.  In  connection  with  his  publishing  bus- 
iness he  will  teke  charge  of  the  New  England  agency  of  the 
house  of  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Newkirk  has  been  made  general  manager  of  the 
educational  department  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Company.  Mr. 
Newkirk  has  had  an  experience  calculated  to  make  him  a  very 
valuable  man  to  the  firm  which  has  secured  him.  A  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  the  Michigan  state  normal 
school,  he  has  held  positions  as  teacher,  principal  and  superin- 
tendent. His  last  eagagement  in  active  educational  work  was 
when  he  was  superintendent  of  the  stete  public  school  at 
Coldwater,  Mich.  Previous  to  that  time,  however,  he  had  had 
a  two-years' connection  with  the  educational  department  of 
Harper  &  Brothers.  In  1891  he  resigned  his  superintendency 
to  take  the  position  of  Western  manager  for  the  educational 
department  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  With  this  firm 
he  remained  up  to  this  summer. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  have  removed  their 
office  from  88  North  4th  street,.  Philadelphia,  to  large  and 
handsome  quarters  at  1020  Arch  street.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Coane, 
who  is  comparatively  a  young  man,  has  been  for  thirteen  years 
connected  with  the  firm  and  for  eight  years  has  had  charge  as 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  office,  ana  by  his  personal  mag- 
netism, push,  and  the  superior  quality  of  goods  manufactured  by 
the  Dixon  Company,  has  built  up  a  large  business  for  his  terri- 
tory. 

Mr.  John  A.  Walker,  the  president,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  success  in  surrounding  himself  with  young,  energetic,  pop- 
ular, and  gentlemanly  assistente  in  the  different  departmente 
of  his  company. 

A  Key  to  the  Use  of  the  Stave  Modvlator,  by  John  Taylor,  is 
written  for  use  equally  by  tonic  sol-fa  or  steff  teachers.  It  of- 
fers a  direct  and  speedy  translation  from  tonic  sol-fa  to  the 
steff  at  any  required  stege,  while  to  staff  teachers  it  saves  all 
the  unnecessary  time  and  labor  spent  on  the  tonic  sol-fa  itself 
by  substituting  exclusively,  and  from  the  very  first,  a  still 
simpler  course  of  direct  steff  sight  singing.  (George  Philip  & 
Son,  London.) 

A  New  Prang  PubHcatioo. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  has  brought  out  **  A  Con- 
densed Course  in  Drawing  for  Graded  Schools.''  These  books 
have  been  prepared  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  towns  where 
the  time  allowed  for  the  subject  is  very  small  or  where  the 
help  of  a  supervisor  of  drawing  cannot  be  had.  They  present 
only  such  lessons  as  can  be  worked  out  in  brief  time  with  lim- 
ited materials  and  with  little  professional  assistence  and  direc- 
tion. 

The  course  is  planned  to  cover  the  elements  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  art, — construction,  representetion,  and  decor- 
'  ation.  Ite  basis  of  form-study  makes  an  equipment  of  type 
models  desirable,  but  the  needed  outfit  is  small  and  inexpensive. 
Special  printed  pattern  pages,  bound  in  with  the  pupils'  draw- 
ing books,  provide  for  the  making  up  of  hollow  models  for  use 
in  many  of  the  exercises  involving  the  study  of  type-forms. 
All  the  lessons  are  arranged  with  especial  thought  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  pupil  and  the  gradual  development  of  his  powers, 
the  convenience  and  practicability  of  the  lessons  under  average 
school  conditions,  and  the  sound,  artistic  character  of  the  work 
as  a  preparation  for  more  advanced  art  study  on  the  part  of 
pupils  who  manifest  special  aptitude  for  it. 

The  Prang  Platinettes  should  also  be  mentioned  here  as 
something  for  those  who  enjoy  good  pictures  and  who  are 
looking  for  genuinely  artistic  reproductions  at  trifling  cost. 
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School  6quipiiient* 

Under  this  head  aire  giyen  practical  Baffgestions  concerning  aids  to 
teaching  and  arrangement  of  Bchooi  libranes.  and  deecriptione  of  new 
material  for  sohoolfl  and  colleges  It  la  to  be  understood  that  all  notes  of 
school  sQpplies  are  inserted  for  purposes  of  information  only,  and  no  paid 
advertisements  are  admitted.  School  boards,  superintendents,  and  teach- 
ers mil  find  many  yaloable  notes  from  the  educational  supply  market, 
which  will  help  them  to  keep  up  with  the  advanoes  made  in  tmiB  import- 
ant field.  Ck)rrespondence  is  invited.  Address  letters  to  tJdttorof  Tbb 
School  Joubnal,  61  East  9th  street,  New  York  city. 

For  Recording  the  Weather. 

In  many  schools  it  is  the  custom  to  keep  a  little  meteorologi- 
cal account  from  day  to  day.  A  certain  pupil  is  deputed  each 
month  to  attend  to  the  work  of  recording,  or  all  may  give  it 
their  attention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  custom,  while 
taking:  very  little  time,  helps  to  train  the  children  in  habits  of 
scientific  observation.  For  the  convenience  of  those  who  like 
to  keep  these  weather  records  the  Central  SchoolSupply  House, 
of  Chicago,  has  gotten  up  a  verv  well  printed  Monthly  Observa- 
tion Record,  The  pupil  who  uses  it  will  be  expected  to  note 
the  following :  Direction  of  the  wind ;  frost  or  dew  ;  clouds  or 
fog ;  thermometer  ;  barometer ;  hygrometer ;  skyrometer ; 
shadow  at  noon ;  sunrise  point  and  time ;  sunset  point  and 
time  ;  moon-rise  ;  moon-set ;  moon*s  form ;  morning  star  ;  eve- 
ning star ;  the  position  of  the  North  Star  and  Great  Dipper. 

We  should  like  to  suggest  that  this  blank  record  would  be 
even  more  useful  in  the  home  than  in  the  school.  Most  parents 
cannot  help  their  children  very  much  in  their  school  studies, 
but  here  is  a  little  bit  of  scientific  work  the  parent  and  child 
can  well  perform  in  conjunction.  Have  your  child  keep  a  little 
meteorological  record  and  help  him  with  it.  The  training  will 
be  invaluable  both  to  him  and  to  yourself.  Most  people  never 
find  the  time  to  watch  the  glorious  procession  of  the  seasons  as 
they  might. 

A  New  Revolving  Window. 

The  ordinary  window  is  very  faulty.  It  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant trouble  in  the  school-room.  Ventilation  is  secured  with 
it  only  by  devices  of  a  more  or  less  clumsy  description.  Clean- 
ing it  is  an  affair  of  difficulty  and  even,  in  the  case  of  high 
buildings,  of  considerable  danger.  When  it  rains  the  window 
must  be  closed,  however  stifling  the  air  within.  Finally,  when 
an  upper  pane  of  glass  is  broken,  the  whole  sash  must  be  taken 
out  for  glazing. 

All  these  difficulties  are  said  to  be  obviated  by  the  Revolving 
Window  Fixtures,  made  by  the  New  Century  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  48  East  Eighth  street,  New  York. 

The  principle  of  their  window  attachment  is  simple  and  in- 
genious. Each  panel  swings  on  a  pivot  which  is  arranged  so 
as  to  allow  sufficient  friction  to  keep  the  window  firm  in  any 
position  into  which  it  is  swung.  It  cannot,  for  instance,  be 
mbved  by  the  pressure  of  an  ordinary  wind.  The  greatest  ad- 
vantage, of  course,  for  school  purposes  lies  in  the  assurance  of 
good  ventilation.  The  windows  are  adjustable  in  such  a  way 
that  the  air  can  be  admitted  in  a  current  which  must  turn 
toward  the  ceiling  and  thence  gradually  diffuse  itself  thru  the 
room.  When  it  rains  the  window  need  not  be  closed,  since  it 
will  itself  carry  away  the  raindrops. 

The  security  of  life  to  the  janitor  and  his  assistants  is  also  a 
matter  of  interest.  The  danger  incident  to  the  cleaning  of 
windows  from  the  outside  has  l^n 
the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  news- 
paper discuBsion,  and  legislation 
covering  it  has  been  proposed.  With 
revolving  windows  there  is  no  long- 
er any  need  of  hanging  over  a  win- 
dow ledge  at  perilous  heights.  The 
outside  of  the  window  can  be  made 
the  inside,  and  both  sides  can  be 
cleaned  from  the  interior  without 
getting  off  the  fioor. 

One  point  worthy  of  especial 
notice  is  that  this  adjustment  does 
not  require  an  especial  make  of 
window  but  can  be  applied  to  any 
window  of  good  construction.  A 
great  many  builders  and  architects 
have  endorsed  these  window  fix- 
tures since  they  were  put  on  the 
,  market  a  year  ago.  Among  other 
recommendations  we  note  that  of 
Richard  A.  Searing,  principal  of  grammar  school  No.  14, 
Rochester,  who  says  that  thej  have  proved  to  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  the  ventilation  of  rooms,  in  the  ability  to 
dean  the  windows  easily  and  cheaply,  and  in  the  protection 
against  accidents  to  the  school  employees. 


Manual  Training  School  Benches. 

The  Combination  Bench  and  Tool  Cabinet  is  something  new. 
It  comprises  a  practical  work  bench,  with  a  complete  tool  cab- 
inet, so  arranged  as  to  form,  when  closed,  a  handsome  piece  of 
furniture.    The  bench  top  is  made  of  carefully  selected  and 


thoroly  seasoned  maple,  the  vise  turning  a  l|-inch  hick- 
ory screw,  and  opening  eight  inches.  The  front,  sides, 
and  cover  are  made  of  oak,  beautifully  finished.  The 
drawer^  and  doors  are  provided  with  fiat-keyed  brass  locks, 
so  as  to  protect  the  tools  from  being  tampered  with.    The 


caver  and  side  door  are  fitted  with  tool  racks,  provision  be- 
ing made  for  a  very  complete  kit  of  tools  without  encroaching 
on  the  space,  provided  for  screws,  nails,  and  other  supplies. 
This  useful  combination  is  made  by  Hammacher,  Schlemmer  & 
Company,  New  York. 

Weight-Pulling  as  an  Exercise. 

How  important  it  is  for  the  teacher  or  student  leading  a 
sedentary  life,  to  have  at  hand  some  means  for  reaHy  exercise  ! 
Most  people  who  have  real  work  to  do  in  the  world  cannot  spare 
the  time  for  every  day  driving  and  putting  on 
the  golf  field.  The  only  exercise  they  can  take 
is  that  which  can  be  done  in  fifteen  minutes 
in  a  room  with  the  windows  open.  Most  persons 
who  do  not  get  this  form  of  exercise  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  it ;  it  is  within  the  power  of  all 
to  have  it 

The  use  of  chest-weights  in  the  home  or  the 
office  has  become  so  general  that  It  calls  for  no 
especial  comment.  The  excellent  apparatus  of 
this  kind  jnanufactured  by  A.  G.  Spaulding  & 
Sons,  New  York  and  Chicago,  or  by  Wright  & 
Ditson,  Boston,  is  well  known  and  highly  esteemed. 
A  new  thing,  however,  in  this  line  has  recently 
been  invented  and  put  upon  the  market.  It 
combines  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  weight- 
pulling  with  the  beneficial  effects  of  electricity. 

A  Shocking  Exercise. 

The  point  about  the  Fortis  Electric  Exerciser 
is  that  its  handles  are  electrodes  and  the  cords 
which  run  over  the  pulleys  are  conductors  thru 
which  a  current  is  transmitted  from  an  accom- 
panying battery  and  induction  coil. 

The  impulses  are  produced  by  the  makine  and 
breaking  of  connection  on  one  of  the  pulleys, 
and  the  strength  of  current  is  regulated  from 
mild  to  severe  by  adjustment  of  the  core  of 
the  induction  coil.  When  the  machine  is  not  in 
use  the  connection  is  automatically  broken,  so 
that  the  battery  is  normally  at  rest  and  is  thus 
good  for  from  four  to  six  months. 
By  an  arrangement  of  switches  the  current  can  be  passed 
from  the  right  hand  thru  the  body  to  the  left  or  vice  versa. 
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A  foot  plate  and  necessity  connections  can  be  supplied  so  that, 
if  one  aesires,  one  can  pass  the  current  from  the  hands  thru 
the  body  to  the  feet. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  apparatus  over  the  ordinary 
chest-weights  is  that  it  gives  more  mnscnlar  action  than  they. 
The  mnscles  are  acted  upon  by  the  electricity  as  well  as  by  the 
pnlling.    It  is  a  concentrated  form  of  exercise. 

This  device  is  made  by  the  Badger  Brass  Manufacturing 
Company,.  Kenosha,  Wis. 

A  Model  Art  Catalog* 

Every  educational  institution  in  the  country  ought  to  have 
in  its  catalog  cabinet,  for  ready  reference,  the  illustrated  hand- 
book of  Braun's  Carbon  Prints,  published  by  Braun,  Clement  & 
Company,  249  Fifth  avenue,  New  York.  To  schools  and  col- 
leges this  is  sent  free,  tho  others  must  pay  half  a  dollar  for  it. 


It  contains  several  hundred  small  reproductions,  of  the  size 
shown  here,  of  the  works  carried  by  this  great  bouse.  This 
firm  is  constantly  adding  to  its  stock.  Of  especial  interest  this 
fail  is  the  large  collection  of  photographs  of  Bnglish  cathedrals. 
The  architecture  of  the  mother-country  deserves  to  be  carefully 
studied  in  our  own  land. 

''  Visible  Speech." 

Anew  and  altogether  unique  book  for  teaching  the  first  steps 
of  reading  will  soon  be  placed  on  the  market.  Its  plan  is  so 
extremely  simple  that  the  wonder  is  it  has  not  been  thought 
of  before.  It  is,  to  present  each  of  the  simple  sounds  of  the 
English  language  with  the  picture  of  a  child  photographed 
while  uttering  that  sound. 

First,  the  simple  sounds  are  presented,  then  the  more  difficult 
long  and  short  vowel  sounds,  these  in  turn  being  succeeded  by 
consonants  and  vowels  in  combination.  The  simplicity  of  it  all 
is  very  striking.  Little  children  who  have  not  previously  had 
sounds  of  the  letters  even  suggested  to  them,  very  readily  pro- 
duce almost  all  of  the  sounds  from  the  pictures.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  watch  a  youog  child  when  one  of  the  pictures  of  this 
series  is  presented  for  the  first  time,  and  he  is  asked  to  state 
what  the  boy  or  girl  is  saying  The  little  mouth  is  seen  to 
shape  itself  in  imitation  of  the  picture  and  very  soon  the  re- 


quired sound  is  produced.  We  insert  two  of  the  many  illustra- 
tions from  the  series.  These  are  necpssarily  much  smaller 
than  those  shown  in  the  book.  The  first  represents  the  sound  of 
A,  the  other  B. 

This  new  plan  will  serve  several  very  practical  purposes. 
Firstly,  it  presents  to  the  children  the  sounds  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  three  forms,  thru  the  eye,  the  oar,  and  the  muscles  ;  the 
latter  being  brought  into  play  in  the  imitating  of  the  position 
indicated  in  a  picture.  This  presentation  gives  to  the  child 
a  method  within  his  reach  for  acquiring  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing. Secondly,  a  child  taught  in  this  way  is  given  a  clear  and 
distinct  utterance  which  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value  espec- 
ially to  those  children  who  are  early  obliged  to  become  self-sup- 


porting. (Suppose,  for  instance,  two  boys  are  applying  for  a  cer- 
tain position,  one  speaking  with  a  clear  and  distinct  utterance,, 
the  other  in  the  u&ual  way  ;  which  will  get  the  position,  other 
things  being  equal  ?  Thirdly,  a  careful  training  that  will  give 
to  the  pupik  a  clear  analysis  of  the  English  sounds  will  mean, 
for  those  who  may  wish  to  take  up  stenography  a  ready  recog- 
nition of  the  different  component  sounds  of  speech  which  is  of 
course  the  basis  of  good  work  in  this  direction. 

The  photographs  in  the  little  volume  are  of  pupils  of  the  au- 
thor who  have  ^n  drilled  in  this  system  during  the  past  two 
or  three  years.  Without  their  help  a  book  of  this  kind  could 
not  have  been  made.  The  author  of  the  system  is  Mary  Isa- 
phene  Ives,  teacher  of  vocal  culture  in  the  New  London  and 
Norwich,  Conn.,  public  schools,  assisted  by  Charlotte  M.  Hollo- 
way,  of  New  London.  The  publisher  is  William  Beverley  Har- 
ison,  New  York. 

Among  the  An  Publishers, 

The  work  of  supplying  schools  with  reproductions  from  the 
old  masters  and  with  materials  for  picture  study  goes  merrily 
on.  The  school  decoration  movement  seems  to  have  been  more 
than  a  passing  fad.  The  houses  that  minister  to  this  import- 
ant demand  all  report  that  everything  looks  favorable  for  a 
still  greater  volume  of  business  the  coming  year. 

The  Helman-Taylor  Company,  New  York,  purpose  issuing 
about  Dec.  1,  an  entirely  new  series  of  carbon  prints.  These 
will  be  of  good  size  and  very  moderate  in  price.  They  will  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  art  treasures  contained  in  American 
museums  and  private  collections — a  province  that  has  thus  far 
been  only  moderately  well  exploited.  Most  people  do  not  realize 
the  value  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,, 
the  Boston  Museum  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Chicago  institute,  and 
other  galleries  of  the  country. 

The  house  of  Braun,  Clement  &  Company,  New  York,  is  just 
out  with  a  new  series  of  Louvre  pictures,  reproducing  many 
masterpieces  of  French  art  which  have  never  before  been  ade- 
quately shown,  among  others  being  important  pictures  of 
Ingres,  Gericault,  Lepave,  Courbet,  and  Delacroix.  They  are 
also  ready  with  their  annual  reproductions  of  the  best  pictures 
from  the  Salon.  Those  of  19()0  include  representative  works 
by  older  men,  like  Bouguereau,  Mesdag,  and  Jules  Lefebvre  as 
well  as  several  examples  of  Albert  Asti,  whose  sudden  popular- 
ity is  the  sensation  of  Parisian  art  life. 

The  Milton-Bradley  Company  say  that  the  sale  of  their  water- 
color  boxes  in  the  West  has  been  so  unexpectedly  large  thiff 
fall  that  the  New  York  office  has  been  confronted  wit^h  a  seri- 
ous shortage.  They  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  experiment 
begun  four  years  ago  of  manufacturing  their  own  color  cake» 
rather  than  of  depending  upon  the  German  color-mea.  They 
have  found  themselves  able  to  compete  in  matters  both  of 
quality  and  of  price  with  the  Bavarians.  The  little  book, 
"  Water  Colors  in  the  School-Room,"  which  Mr.  Bradley  wrote 
recently  as  a  help  in  class-room  practice,  is  winning  golden 
opinions  everywhere.  It  lays  down  principles  and  suggestions 
that  are  the  result  of  fifty  years  of  study  of  chromatics.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  Prof.  OgdenS.  Rood,  of  Columbia,  Mr. 
Bradley  is  the  leading  exponent  in  this  country  of  the  true 
theory  of  color. 

One  of  the  new  things  for  the  kindergarten  is  the  series  of 
Froebel  Pictures  in  Color,  arranged  from  the  "  Mother  Play," 
by  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow  and  artistically  printed  in  colors  from 
stone.  Four  of  them  are  now  out :  "  The  Bridge,^'  "  Beckoning 
the  Pigeons,"  *'  Grass  Mowing,"  and  **  The  Wheelwright."  The 
size  of  the  pictures  is  10  x  15  inches.  There  is  also  a  more  ex- 
tended series  of  the  same  kind  in  black  and  white.  These  are 
all  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York. 

The  J.  C.  Witter  Company  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
sale  of  their  series  of  large,  twjenty-five  cent  reproductions  for 
school-room  use.  These  are  now  employed  for  purposes  of  pic- 
ture study  in  the  schools  of  Manhattan  borough  and  are  giving 
excellent  satisfaction.  Art  Educatum,  the  Witter  periodical,, 
is  now  under  the  editorial  management  of  Mrs.  Georgia  Fraser 
Arkell  who  has  contributed  articles  occasionally  to  The  School 
Journal.  The  art  magazine  has  been  greatly  improved  in 
scope  and  appearance. 

The  Ives  System  of  Eromskop  color  photography  is  some- 
thing that  is  exciting  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  head* 
quarters  of  the  firm,  the  Ives-Eromskop  Company,  are  at  1324 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Tbe  School  Journal  will  de- 
vote some  space  in  the  school  board  number  to  the  merits  of 
this  and  other  systems  of  color  photography  and  to  the  useful- 
ness of  such  photography  in  teaching. 
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)Sotc9  of  l^ew  Books* 


Practical  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  by  Prof.  William  Edward 
Mead,  with  the  co-operation  of  Wilbur  Pisk  Gordy.  The 
authors  have  aimed  in  this  book  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
who  hold  that  practice  is  the  esaential  thing  in  the  teaching  of 
composition  ;  also  to  supply  as  much  theory  as  will  be  nsef alto 
the  beginner,  and  to  lead  him  by  progressive  steps  thru  the  en- 
tire process  of  the  construction  of  a  piece  of  composition. 
They  believe  that  the  amount  of  theory  that  is  necessary  to 
progress  can  better  be  supplied  by  a  text-book,  leaving  the 
teacher  free  to  employ  his  time  in  the  criticism  of  themes. 
Special  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  choice  and  treatment  of 
themes.  As  the  study  of  literature  and  composition  should  be 
combined  as  far  as  possible,  a  chapter  has  been  added  of  hints 
to  pupils  on  reading,  and  an  extended  list  of  books  for  private 
reading  has  been  given.  Numerous  topics  for  investigation  and 
discussion,  based  on  representative  English  and  American 
classics,  have  been  suggested.  (Sibley  &  Ducker,  Boston  and 
Chicago.) 

Hazen't  Grade  Spellers — Second  Book,  In  this  is  continued 
the  same  general  plan  as  that  used  in  the  first  book,  of  group- 
ing words  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the 
difficulties  of  English  spelling.  By  this  grouping  a  greater  in- 
sight is  given  into  the  derivation,  the  growth,  the  forms,  and 
the  beauties  of  the  English  language  that  is  spreading  thru  the 
world,  and  that  is  destined  to  become  the  universal  language 
of  the  great  nations.  The  lessons  are  so  arranged  that  the 
teacher  can,  if  it  is  desired,  join  several  lessons  into  one.  This 
elasticity  of  arrangement  adapts  this  series  to  schools  that  are 
thoroly  graded,  as  well  as  those  whose  terms  do  not  permit  a 
regular,  fixed  amount  of  work.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Shaketpeare^s  Jtdius  Ccesar,  edited  with  notes  and  an  intro- 
duction by  George  C.  D.  Odell,  Ph.D.,  instructor  in  English,  Co- 
lumbia university.  This  is  one  of  Longmans  English  classics, 
a  series  of  volumes  noted  for  the  scholarly  intr^uctions  and 
other  helpful  material,  the  fine  printing  and  substantial  bind- 
ing. The  text  of  Julius  Ccesar  is  founded  on  the  Cambridge 
Shakespeare,  with  a  few  changes.  The  aim  of  this  edition  is  to 
help  the  young  student  in  his  first  reading  of  a  Shakespearean 
drama.  In  this  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  great  success. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Christ  of  Cynevmlf,  a  poem  in  three  parts.  The  Advent, 
The  Ascension,  and  the  Last  Judgment,  translated  into  English 
prose,  by  Charles  Huntington  Whitman,  fellow  in  English  of 
Yale  university.  In  the  shape  given  here  this  Anglo-Saxon 
poem  may  be  studied  by  any  one  who  reads  English,  and  its 
beauties  noted.  Even  in  the  prose  the  poetic  excellence  of  the 
original  is  clearly  revealed,  due  to  the  translator's  happy  choice 
of  words  and  phrases.    (Ginn  &  Company.) 

A  Practical  Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  by  Professors 
William  Fox  and  Charles  W.  Thomas,  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  A  simple,  practical  course  of  lessons  in  mechan- 
ical drawing  is  provided  in  this  work.  All  instructions  are 
given  in  connection  with  special  concrete  exercises,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  models  be  procured  wherever  practicable. 
The  course  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  high  schools, 
schools  for  apprentices,  afid  young  mechanics.  The  exercises 
are  elementary  and  progressive  in  character.  After  the  stu- 
dent has  worked  thru.the  series  of  prescribed  exercises  he 
oufifht  to  be  able  to  make  sketches  of  any  actual  piece  of  ma- 
chinery.   (D,  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  by  A.  R.  Holbrook,  A.  M.,  is 
for  use  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  intermediate  or  gram- 
mar school  course,  and  conforms  to  the  order  and  manner  in 
which  the  ideas  of  number  are  most  naturally  developed  in  chil- 
dren, and  brings  its  study  and  application  within  the  easy  com- 
prehension of  pupils  in  the  grades  for  which  the  book  is  in- 
tended. It  combines  practical  work  with  that  of  a  disciplinary 
character  and  furnishes  the  pupil  with  excellent  training  in  all 
important  phases  of  the  subject.  The  various  forms  of  business 
arithmetic  have  been  treated  with  special  emphasis,  and  the 
methods  of  computation  used  are  those  most  simple  and  direct. 
An  unusually  large  and  varied  collection  of  problems,  both  men- 
tal and  written,  provide  the  practice  necessary  to  illustrate 
each  principle  and  develop  habits  of  rapidity  and  accuracy  in 
arithmetical  work.  The  book  provides  the  best  methods,  the 
subjects  are  developed  in  natural  order  and  by  easy  steps,  the 
treatment  is  inductive  without  being  tedious,  the  explanations 
are  simple  and  clear,  and  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  frame  ne- 
cessary rules  and  definitions  in  bis  own  language.  (American 
Book  Company,  New  York.) 


Higher  Algebra,  by  John  F.  Downey.  The  author  of  this  col- 
lege text-book  has  tried,  and  succeesiully,  to  introduce  demon- 
strations with  the  same  degree  of  definiteness  as  is  common  in 
works  of  geometry.  Every  general  principle  is  followed  by  a 
rigorous  proof.  Many  short  processes  are  introduced  which 
save  tedious  drudgery  and  give  greater  accuracy.  This  is  not- 
ably true  as  to  methods  for  square  and  cube  root.  Fuller  treat- 
ment than  usual  has  been  given  to  the  properties  of  higher 
equations.  Differentiation  is  dwelt  upon  and  the  student  learns 
to  use  its  methods  in  comparatively  elementary  work.  The 
first  half  of  the  work  is  adapted  for  use  in  high  schools  or 
academies  by  students  who  have  some  knowledge  of  elementary 
algebra.    (American  Book  Company,  New  York,    388  pages.) 

Bird  Homes ;  the  nest,  eggs  and  breeding  habits  of  the  land 
birds  breeding  in  the  Eastern  United  States ;  with  hints  on  the 
rearing  and  photographing  of  young  birds^by  A.  Radclyffe  Dug- 
more.  Few  volumes  are  more  handsomely  printed  and  illus- 
trated than  this ;  the  illustrations,  sixty  in  number,  are  from 
actual  photographs  taken  of  birds,  nests,  ande  ggs ;  the  latter 
are  colored.  Several  hundred  birds  are  here  described  (the  exact 
number  is  not  stated) ;  the  number  before  the  name  of  each 
bird  is  that  adopted  by  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union 
Check  list,  so  that  further  description  will  be  easily  found. 

A  new  interest  has  sprung  up  concerning  birds,  and  it  is  evi- 
dently something  beyond  a  fad  or  pastime.  We  note  in  the 
optical  stores  large  opera  glasses  are  ticketed  as  '*  bird  glasses." 
A  principal  in  one  of  the  girls'  high  schools  in  New  York  tells 
us  that  fully  one-half  of  the  pupils  reported  last  September 
having  spent  time  during  the  vacation  in  examining  birds.  The 
cause  of  this  renewed  interest  is  the  larger  study  of  nature 
which  has  set  in  in  the  schools ;  to  give  a  point  to  this  birds 
have  been  selected  by  teachers  ;  inquiries  made  of  pupils  have 
stimulated  observation. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  love  of  nature  in  any  form  is  to  be 
striven  for.  There  are  numerous  causes  for  sad  thoughts ;  the 
onward  march  of  the  years  and  of  events  convince  us  that  we 
are  in  a  mighty  current  and  we  need  to  assure  ourselves  that 
an  over-ruling  hand  is  guiding  us.  Bryant  says,*' Go  forth  into 
the  open  sky  and  list  to  nature's  teaching,"'when  questions  con- 
cerning our  destiny  arise.  Jesus  took  a  larger  view  when  he 
told  what  to  learn  from  the  little  sparrow. 

There  is  a  connection  between  the  philosophy  of  evolution  and 
the  new  study  of  birds ;  the  latter  is  one  branch  of  that  large 
nature  study  which  has  set  in  because  man  is  a  part  of  the 
great  scheme  of  created  things.  Birds  are  here  for  something 
else  besides  man's  use.  The  protest  against  employing  them 
for  millinery  purposes  has  at  last  been  heard.  It  apparently 
seemed  to  some  women  that  the  end  of  their  existence  was  te 
do  just  what  man  did ;  they  never  thought  of  the  poor  bird 
that  was  sacrificed  to  put  on  their  hats.  It  was  reserved  for 
man  to  insist  that  biras  have  rights  that  must  be  respected. 
This  volume  is  published  to  stimulate  the  love  of  birds  ;  and 
the  author  has  performed  his  work  in  a  sincere,  attractive,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  a  most  practical  way.  It  is  a  book  that 
any  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  study  birds  will  find  very 
helpful.  Mos>t  of  the  birds  to  be  found  in  the  Eastern  Qnited 
States  are  mentioned  in  the  lists  given,with  enough  description 
to  enable  the  observer  to  recognize  them. 

The  presentation  of  actual  photographs  of  birds  and  their 
nests  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  ;  we  hope  the  beginning 
this  author  has  made  will  be  followed  by  others ;  we  think  we 
already  see  pupils  bringing  to  their  teachers  numerous  photo- 
graphs of  birds  taken  during  summer  vacations ;  this  book 
gives  clear  directions  for  the  prosecution  of  such  work. 

The  author  rightly  condemns  the  practice  of  gathering  birds' 
eggs  ;  we  recall  a  school  where  the  gathering  of  eggs  was  en- 
couraged ;  the  teacher  triumphantly  stated  that  1200  eggs  were 
owned  by  his  pupils  I  There  was  a  mean  ambition  to  see  who 
would  rob  the  most.  Can  we  educate  and  encourage  the  loot- 
ing of  birds'  nests  ?  There  are  thus  some  serious  questions 
arising  concerning  the  birds ;  they  possess  certain  rights ;  we 
owe  them  protection ;  they  are  here  mainly  to  teach  us  needed 
lessons.    O)oubleday  &  McClure  Company.) 

The  History  sfthe  European  Fauna,  by  R.  F.  Scharff,  F.  Z.  S. 
For  those  interested  in  the  history,  development,  and  migra- 
tions of  the  animal  creation  this  book  will  furnish  a  delightful 
study.  The  author  is  a  scientist  and  investigator  of  a  wide 
reputation,  and  he  has  treated  the  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to 
engage  not  only  the  attention  of  the  specialist,  but  of  the 
re^er  who  reads  for  pleasure  and  general  information.  The 
principal  topics  considered  are  the  fauna  of  Britain,  the  Arctic 
fauna,  the  Siberian  migration,  the  Oriental  migration,  tiie 
Lusitanian  fauna,  and  the  Alpine  fauna  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 
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Introdudion  to  Zoology ;  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Animals,  for 
the  Use  of  Secondary  Schools;  by  Charles  Benedict  Davenport, 
Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  etc., 
and  Gertmde  Crotty  Davenport,  B.  S.,  formerly  instructor  in 
zoology  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

The  tendency  of  the  last  few  years  in  the  study  of  zoology 
has  been  to  confine  the  work  mainly  to  the  simpler  forms  of 
life.  This  book  on  the  contrary  takes  the  student  at  once  to 
the  larger  and  more  attractive  forms  which  naturally  awaken 
his  interest,  so  going  back  to  the  older  study  of  natural  history. 
Beginning  with  insect  life  in  a  study  of  the  grasshopper  and 
its  allies,  and  following  its  development  and  changes  to  learn 
the  primary  laws  of  life,  the  author  leads  the  student  to  search 
for  and  to  recognize  less  familiar  species  and  those  which  show 
protective  mimicry,  as  the  walking  stick ;  and  then  to  develop 
general  laws  by  comparison.  The  higher  orders,  particularly 
the  vertebrates,  are  studied  thru  typical  forms,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  their  environment  are  clearly  pointed  out.  For  students 
wlio  do  not  intend  to  become  naturalists,  this  study  of  the 
larger  forms  of  life  secures  the  best  training  as  well  as  gives 
certain  facts  which  often  prove  of  distinct  practical  value  later 
in  life.    (The  MacmiHan  Company,  New  York.    Price  $1.10.) 

L.  R.  F.  G. 

Methods  in  the  Art  of  Taxidermy,  by  Oliver  Davie,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  valuable  books  on  an  art  or  craft  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  describes  the  tools  to  be  used  and  cells  how  to 
use  them  ;  shows  how  to  collect  specimens,  and  gives  detailed 
directions  in  regard  to  preparing  and  mounting  birds,  quad- 
rupeds, etc.  The  author  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  in  the  sub- 
ject and  has  given  it  his  best  thought  and  effort.  As  speci- 
mens were  procured  from  time  to  time,  from  which  to  make  il- 
lustrations of  the  various  procedures  in  the  skinning  and 
mounting  of  animals,  the  volume  grew  ;  this  work  was  con- 
tinued for  upwards  of  twelve  years.  Some  reproductions  from 
photographs  of  actual  work  by  American  tai^idermists  has  been 
incorporated.  All  scientific  technicalities  which  could  possibly 
be  avoided  have  been  omitted  in  the  text.  The  ninety  fulU 
page  engravings  were  drawn  chiefly  by  Theodore  Zasper,  A.  M ., 
M  D.    (David  McKay,  Philadelphia.    Price,  $2.50). 

Logical  Chart  for  Teaching  and  Learning  the  French  Conjuga- 
tion, bv  Stanislas  Le  Roy.  In  this  chart  the  author  gives  a 
comparative  diagram  of  the  conjugation  of  the  various  types  of 
French  verbs  together  with  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the 
force  of  the  various  tenses  and  most  common  idiomatic  functions 
of  certain  verbs.    (William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York.) 

Les  Fautes  de  Langag^  par  Victor  Bernard.  This  excellent 
booklet  contains  very  effective  instruction  on  the  mistakes  most 
frequently  made  by  foreigners  who  attempt  to  speak  French. 
In  eighty-eight  lessons  as  many  sets  of  sjrnonyms  are  explained 
by  giving  both  incorrect  and  correct  usage.  A  thoro  explana- 
tion written  in  simple  French  follows,  and  additional  sentences, 
containing  the  words  discussed,  impress  the  proper  usage  upon 
the  pupils'  mind  still  more  vividly.  Eleven  pages  are  devoted 
to  words  commonly  mispronounced.  This  is  the  most  unsatis- 
factory, part  of  the  book  since  the  phonetic  transcriptions  are 
not  at  all  adequate.  Six  pages  of  exercises  give  ample  opportunity 
for  revieje  work.  (William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York.  Price,  50 
cents.) 

'  "  A  Thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  so  in  spite  of  the  sav- 
age attacks  on  the  poems  of  Keats  in  the  Quarterly  and  the 
bitter  personal  attacks  on  Shelley,  their  works  have  survived 
and  steadily  grown  in  popularity  to  this  day.  Posterity  is  a 
great  deal  better  judge  of  true  worth  than  prejudiced  and  pur- 
blind reviewers.  And  so  these  two  English  songbirds,  like 
their  own  skylark  and  nightingale,  will  go  singing  on  to  future 
generations.  One  of  the  volumes  in  the  Pocket  English  Classic 
Series  is  Poems  from  SheUey  and  Keats,  selected  and  edited  by 
Sidney  Carleton  Newson.  It  contains  the  best  of  the  shorter 
poems  of  these  two  bards.  The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  the 
two  bards.    (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

Flashes  of  Wit  and  Humor,  by  Robert  Waters.  This  book  is 
a  brief  study  of  the  best  things  of  the  brightest  minds  and  is 
as  good  as  a  comedy  of  the  best  sort ;  for  it  contains  the  best 
repjirtees,  the  most  amusing  and  humorous  utterances  of  the 
brightest  minds,  all  told  in  the  most  genial  and  chatty  way. 
It  may  be  taken  up  at  any  chapter,  almost  at  any  page ;  for, 
wherever  you  dip  into  it,  you  are  sure  to  be  interested  and 
amused.  Here  are  the  best,  bright  brief  utterances  of  Amer- 
icans and  Englismen  ;  of  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen  ;  of  French- 
men and  Germans  ;  of  kings,  queens,  ambassadors,  diplomatists ; 
of  politicians,  lawyers,  orators,  and  authors ;  of  women  and 
children ;  of  physicians  and  their  patients ;  together  with  a 
bright,  breezy  chapter  on  after-dinner  speaking  and  speakers. 
(Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  &  Supply  Company,  New  York, 
Price,  $1  00.) 


Leives  of  Grass,  by  Walt  Whitman,  including  a  facsimile; 
autobiography,  variorum  readings  of  the  poems,  and  a  depart- 
ment of  gathered  leaves.  For  those  who  can  see  poetry  in  the 
rambling  and  formless  productions  of  Whitman  this  volume 
will  be  welcome.  ^  So  doubt  his  thoughts  were  often  poetical 
and  original  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  paid  no  more  attention  to 
form,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  literature. 
Would  Irving,  for  instance,  be  the  popular  author  he  is,  if  he 
had  expressed  his  beautiful  thoughts  in  a  slovenly  style?  Ap- 
plying the  test  to  Whitman  it  will  be  found  that  the  one  poem 
that  is  really  popular  (*'0  Captain!  My  Captain!'')  has  both 
rhythm  and  rhyme.  It  may  be  noted  that  Whitman  frequently  ' 
made  changes  in  the  headings  of  his  poems.  These  have  been 
noted,  and  in  the  alphabetical  list  at  the  end  of  the  volume  all 
such  titles  appear,  with  reference  to  the  present  title.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  fine  photogravure  of  Whitman.  (David  McKay, 
Philadelphia.    Price,  $1.25.) 

Curious  Questions  in  History,  Literature,  Art,  and  Social 
Life,  by  Sarah  H.  Killikelly.  This  is  the  third  of  the  author's 
series  of  volumes  in  which  the  author  has  compiled  a  great 
amount  of  curious  and  valuable  information,  some  of  which  is 
wanted  almost  every  day  by  thoughtful  people,  yet  which  can- 
not be  fouDd  because  it  is  stowed  away  in  some  obscure  volume 
in  the  library.  She  answers  such  questions  as.  Who  was  the 
A3rrshire  plowman  ?  Why  is  the  British  soldier  called  Tommy 
Atkins  ?  What  was  the  **  Trent  affair  "  ?  Who  inaugurated 
the  modem  postial  system  ?  and  hundreds  of  others.  The  volume 
has  one-hundred  twenty-five  illustrations.  (David  McKay, 
Philadelphia.    Price,  $2.50.) 

Carlyl^s.  Essay  on  Bums  is  another  of  the  pocket  series  of 
English  classics  which  have  received  a  warm  welcome  from 
teachers.  They  are  cheap  and  at  the  same  time  decidedly 
artistic  and  attractive  in  make-up  ;  they  are  durably  bound 
with  covers  slightly  flexible  and  excellent  type  and  paper 
Tney  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  text-book.  This  vol- 
ume contains  besides  the  essay  with  critical  introduction 
twenty-seven  of  Burns'  most  popular  poems.  The  notes  are  to 
the  point.    (The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  25  cents.) 

The  flrm  of  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Roman  Catholic 
book  publishers,  are  bringing  out  a  valuable  treatise  on  "  The 
Freehand  Drawing  of  Ornament,"  by  John  Carroll,  art  master 
and  examiner  in  drawing,  London.  The  book  contains  twenty- 
four  photographic  reproductions  of  relief  ornament  and  sixty- 
eight  analytical  diagrams  of  construction. 

"Pf ogress :  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts"  it  a  new 
series  of  '*  University  Lessons  on  the  Fine  Arts^"  liMi^d  monthly 
by  the  International  Art  Association  of  ThicagQ.^ ,  The  editor 
is  Mr.  Edmund  Buckley,  of  the  University  of  Chioi^o,  the  asso- 
ciate editors,  Alfred  Vance  Churchill,  of  Tcachent  College  and 
J.  M.  Hoppin,  of  Yale.  It  numbers  anon^  its  contributors 
such  eminent  art  writers  as  Russell  ^turgi^,  H.  Langford 
Warren,  William  Ordway  Partridge  and  Erpe^t  F.  Fenollosa, 
There  would  seem  to  be  a  place  for  such  a  publication,  espe- 
cially among  the  women's  clubs  in  towns  and  small  cities  where 
exhibitions  of  original  pictures  are  rarely  seen  but  where  pho- 
tographic reproductions  are  conscientiously  and  carefully 
studied.    The  enterprise  is  one  that  deserves  support. 


Home  and  School  Classics. 

To  be  issued  shortly  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company : 

Aiken  and  Barbauld— *'  Eyes  and  No  Eyes  "  (M.  V.  O^Shea.) 

Browne's  "  The  Wonderful  Chair,"  Part  1.  (M.  V.  O'-^hea.) 

Browne's  »'  The  Wonderful  Chair,"  Part  II.  (M.  V.  O'Shea.) 

*'  Crib  and  Fly  "  (C.  F.  Dole). 

E wing's  *'  Jackanapes ''  (Trent). 

Ewing's  *•  Siory  ot  a  Short  Life  "  (Balliet). 

Fouque's  "  Undine  "  (E.  S.  Phelps  Ward). 

*»  Goody  Two  Shoes  C Welsh). 

*' Gulliver's  Travels,  1.    LiUiput"  (Balliet). 

»*ljulliver's  rravels.  II.    Brobdingnag"  (Balliet). 

Hammercon's  **  Chapters  on  Animals  "  (Trent). 

Ingelow's  "  Three  Fairy  Sloiies"  (C   F.  Dole^. 

Lamb's  "  Adventures  of  Ulysses  "  (Trent). 

Lamb's  *' Tales  from  Shakrspeare,"  I.  (E.  S.  Phelps  Ward). 

Martineau's  »*  The  Crofton  Boys"  (W.  Eliot  Gr'.ffis). 
Melville's  **  Typee  "  Part  I  (Trent). 

.    »'  -  »•    II. 

Motley's  *'  Siege  of  Leyden  "  (W.  Eliot  Griffis.) 
Muioch's  *'  Little  I-ame  Prince  "  (E.  S.  Phelps  Ward) . 
»*  Old  World  Wonder  Stories  "  (M.  V.  O'Shea). 
Ruskin's  *'  King  of  the  Golden  River  "  (M.  V.  O'Shea.) 
Shakespeare's  '*  Tempest  "  (Hiesand). 

"  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (Hiestand). 

*'  '*  Comedy  of  Errors  (Hiestand ) . 

**  »'  The  Winter's  Tale  (Hiestand;. 

Segur's  **  Story  of  a  Donkey  '*  (C.  F.  Dole). 
»'  Six  Nursery  Classics"  (M.  V.  O'Shea  ) 
Trimmer's  Robins"  (E,  E.  Hale). 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  October  6,  1900. 

School  Child  Studies. 

The  newspapers  recently  printed  extensive  reports  of 
what  they  declared  to  be  the  results  of  child  studies 
made  in  the  Chicago  schools  under  the  auspices  of  the 
board  of  education.  As  an  official  report  is  not  at  hand, 
The  School  Journal  refrains  from  passing  judgment 
on  this  particular  investigation.  But  there  is  opportunity 
for  a  timely  caution  with  reference  to  generalizations  of 
the  so-called  studies  of  school  children.  Supposing  some 
one  should  undertake  to  collect  observations  of  the  char- 
acter of  adults,  and  should  confine  his  investigations  to 
the  people  collected  in  prayer  meetings  and  church  ser- 
vices. Many  a  scheming  politician  or  shrewd  bargain- 
driver  would  slip  into  the  " pious"  column.  The  fact  is, 
grown  people  have  their  church  conduct  just  as  children 
have  a  special  behavior  for  school. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  right  sort  of  teacher  can 
form  a  juster  and  more  complete  judgment  of  the  make- 
up of  a  pupil,  morally  and  intellectually  at  least,  than 
anybody  else,  even  the  mother  not  excepted.  But ''  the 
right  sort  of  teacher"  is  a  rara  ain>,  and  he  knows  only 
the  social  pupil,  not  the  individual  with  whom  the  mother 
is  usually  best  acquainted. 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  draw  general  conclusions  in 
child  study  anyway.  So  many  factors  must  be  elimin- 
ated and  so  many  considerations  taken  into  account  that 
an  ultimatum  concerning  mental  conditionsjand  capacities 
always  carries  the  suspicion  of  an  odor  of  charlatanry. 
It  is  hard  enough  to  establish  physiological  contentions 
on  physi(4og{cfll  grounds.  What  shall  we  think  of  asser- 
tions concerning  mind  propped  by  investigations  of 
matter  ? 


work,  and  by  stinting  yourselves  you  can  save  but  little 
money  each  year. 

"  I  need  not  uncover  the  picture  of  old  age,  of  the 
teacher  worn  out  and  whose  services  are  no  longer 
needed,  but  who  must  still  live  on.  You  give  your  lives, 
your  best  efforts  to  the  public  that  our  country  shall 
live.  With  you  who  fight  hajrder  battles  than  ever  were 
fought  by  the  sons  of  men,  I  believe*  that  public  senti- 
ment, if  once  thoroly  aroused  in  this  state,  would  recog- 
nize the  services  of  its  faithful  servants,  and  after  one 
has  taught  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  a  pension  should 
be  granted  for  the  remainder  of  his  or  her  natural  life. 
But  if  the  state  can  not  grant  a  pension  to  all,  then  it 
should  be  given  to  every  woman  who  has  taught  the  chil- 
dren of  this  state  for  thirty  years.  If  the  law  will  not 
authorize  it  now,  the  constitution  should  be  so  amended 
that  it  will  be  legal.  Several  cities  have  already  moved 
forward  in  this  direction,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why 
Missouri  should  stand  by  idle  in  a  matter  of  justice  to 
her  teachers.  Public  sentiment  riiay  be  lukewarm  now, 
but  if  these  persons  are  not  entitled  to  pensions,  then  I 
ask  in  the  name  of  justice  and  faithful  honorable  service, 
who  is?" 


Teachers'  Pensions. 

The  subject  of  teachers'  pensions  ought  to  be  taken  up 
for  thoro  discussion  by  a  committee  representing  as 
nearly  as  possible  all  sections  of  the  country.  Something 
is  wrong  when  one  after  another  of  the  teachers  who 
have  given  their  best  years  to  educational  work  are  re- 
tired without  provision  for  their  declining  years.  The 
apathy  of  well-salaried  officials  is  easily  explained.  The 
question  touches  most  directly  those  of  the  rank  and  file 
whose  pay  is  just  adequate  for  their  own  and  the  support 
of  those  dependent  upon  them. 

Occasionally  a  prominent  leader  whose  work  arouses 
attention  comes  out  strongly  in  favor  of  improved  condi- 
tions in  the  teachers'  material  welfare.  Thus  Supt.  Wil- 
liam H.  Maxwell  gave  the  weight  of  his  influence  to  a  sal- 
ary bill  framed  in  the  interest  of  New  York  city  teachers. 
Here  is  a  word  from  Supt.  James  M.  Greenwood,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  on  the  subject  of  pensions  : 

''For  years  I  have  given  much  patient  thought  to  the 
pensioning  of  teachers.  Many  of  you  have  heavy  bur- 
dens to  carry ;  others  are  dependent  upon  you  for  help. 
If  I  should  say  that  three-fourths  of  you  must  divide 
your  earnings  with  near  and  dear  ones  to  you,  as  I  know 
from  personal  observation,  the  case  would  not  be  over- 
stated.   Many  of  you  have  consecrated  your  lives  to  this 


Has  Crime  Increased? 

It  is  claimed  by  certain  writers  that  crime  is  increas- 
ing in  the  United  States.  According  to  statistics  there 
were  in  1850,  20  prisoners  per  100,000  of  population  ;  in 
1860,  61 ;  in  1870,  85 ;  in  1880,  117 ;  in  1890,  132. 
But  it  is  contended  that  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  statistics  previous  to  1880 ;  also  that  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  penitentiary  inmates  does  not  show  an 
increased  criminal  propensity  in  the  community,  as  the 
law  has  increased  the  number  of  punishable  offenses  and 
lengthened  the  term  of  imprisonment. 

The  conclusion  reached  is  as  follows :  Crime,  in  the 
broadest  sense  including  all  offences  punished  by  law, 
has  probably  increased  slightly  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  crime,  in  Its  deeper  moral 
sense,  as  we  are  apt  to  picture  ft,  has  decreased. 
Changes  in  our  environment,  not  changes  in  our  moral 
standards,  have  multiplied  minor  offenses.  The  increase 
of  crime  which  our  modem  life  reveals  is  thus  a  social 
and  not  a  moral  phenomenon. 


The  School  Board. 

In  the  past)  and  in  the  present  too  for  tfiat  matter,  any. 
reputable  man  has  been  considered  suitable  for  member- 
ship on  the  school  board.  In  the  future  it  maybe  prophe- 
sied the  question  will  be  asked,  ''  What  (fitness  has  the 
man  for  this  position?  We  do  not  propose  that  the  offi- 
cial should  be^a  teacher,  but[insist  that  he  should  know 
something  about  education." 

For  example,  the  presidents  of  the  board  of  education 
of  the  city  of  New  York  have  always  been[men  of  high 
repute,  but  not  until  William  Wood  held'the  office  was 
there  any  attempt  to  proportionXthe  class  to  the  size  of 
the  school-room  ;  no  matter  how  small  the^class-room  it 
bad  to  receive  40  grammar  schoollpupils  or  60  in  4he 
primary  school.  Mr.  Wood  undertook  the  huge  task  of 
visiting  every  class-room  and  the  result  was  that  the  num- 
ber to  be  allowed  in  a  room  was  to  boj  proportioned  to 
the  floor  space — a  small  room  vkls  to  have  a\  small  number. 

Mr.  Wood  often  blamed  himself  for  his  ignorance  of 
the  wrong  done  to  helpless  children  by.  crowding  two  or 
even  three  where  but  one  should  be.  Besides  this  great 
improvement,  this  ever-tc-be-honored  man  gave  much 
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thought  to  other  matters  needing  the  attention  of  a 
school  official ;  he  believed  that  the  school  board  should 
be  small  and  the  members  spend  their  whole  time  in  the 
schools. 

This  matter  of  floor  space  has  been  adjusted,  but  there 
are  numerous  other  questions  that  every  decade  furnishes 
that  demand  investigation  at  the  hands  of  the  school 
board.  Nor  do  we  think  they  can  throw  their  responsi- 
bility on  the  superintendent  no  matter  how  capable  he  may 
be.  We  take  the  unassailable  position  that  no  man  should 
be  put  on  a  school  board  who  has  not  made  a  study  of 
education. 


The  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  are  nearly 
all  opening  with  largely  increased  attendance.  The 
figures  are  not  as  a  rule  available  until  after  registration 
is  complete  and  the  universities  have  settled  down  to 
their  year's  work.  Enough,  however,  is  known  to  say 
positively  that  the  entering  classes  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  Columbia;  Wesleyan,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  score  of  others  are  the  largest 
on  record.  This  is  another  sign  of  the  general  prosper- 
ity prevailing  thruout  the  country. 


School  sanitation  is  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance and  these  regulations  adopted  by  the  Michigan 
state  board  of  health  show  that  people  are  waking  Up  to 
the  necessity  of  securing  healthful  conditions  for  the 
school  children.  The  board  advises  sprinkling  the  school- 
room floors  with  damp  sawdust  before  sweeping,  the 
dusting  or  wiping  of  the  desks  with  a  clean,  damp  cloth, 
and  a  thoro  airing  of  the  rooms  before  they  are  again 
used.  They  say  that  all  interchange  of  books  should  be 
discouraged  and  they  put  the  slate  under  the  ban. 
Pupils  known  to  be  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  should  be 
denied  school  privileges,  and  8f)itting  upon  the  floors 
should  be  made  a  serious  offence.  The  floors,  wood- work, 
and  walls  should  be  washed  at  least  twice  a  year  with 
disinfectants. 


Can*t  This  Crowding  Be  Stopped  ?— From  the  Baltimore  Nfms, 


The  Busy  World. 

The  thermometer  records  along  the  Jersey  coast  show 
that  the  Atlantic  has  beeh  cooler  than  usual  the  past 
summer.  Nowhere  does  the  temperature  of  the  ocean 
vary  more  than  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  where 
there  is  a  constant  strife  going  on  between  the  waters 
of  the  cold  Arctic  current  which  circles  in  off  Nantucket 
and  the  warm  Gulf  Stream  which  runs  northeast  with  its 
western  edge  close  up  to  Sandy  Hook,  When  the  winds 
are  prevailing  from  the  South,  a  great  deal  of  warm  sur- 
face water  is  drifted  in  from  the  Gulf  Stream.  When, 
as  during  the  past  summer,  northerly  breezes  are  more 
frequent,  washings  of  the  Labrador  current  are  swept 
upon  the  coast. 

The  schools  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  were  closed  on  Sept.  18, 
as  a  tribute  to  the  late  Father  O'Brien,  for  many  years 
the  beloved  leader  of  St.  Patrick's  t>dri8h.  The  action  of 
the  school  board  in  so  closing  the  schools  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  Everybody  in  the 
community,  regardless  of  creed  or  belief,  seems  to  con- 
cede the  greatest  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  priest, 
who  was  so  honored.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  setting  such  a  precedent. 
To  many  the  affair  carries  a  suggestion  of  mixing  church 
and  state. 

The  substitution  of  oil  for  coal  as  a  motive  power  in 
driving  steamships  is  an  interesting  experiment.  The 
steamship  Cowrie  recently  steamed  from  Borneo  to 
London,  a  distance  of  9,250  miles,  using  only  liquid  fuel. 
This  was  reduced  to  a  spray  by  a  jet  at  the  furnace  door.. 
Six  stokers  sufficed  instead  of  sixteen.  The  speed  was 
slightly  improved.  Twenty-two  tons  of  oil  were  con- 
sumed daily  as  against  thirty-five  tons  of  coal  consumed 
on  former  voyages.  Borneo  oil  costs  about  seven  dollars 
a  ton. 

Senor  Vfllabon,  secretary  of  public  works  of  Cuba,  has 
made  a  report  to  Gov.  Wood  in  which  he  includes  a  plan 
f or  coistructing  roads  thruout  the  island.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  outlay  is  about  $13,000,000  and  the  system 
will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  island.  More  roads  are 
now  under  construction  than  were  built  during  the  whole 
era  of  Spanish  rule  of  four  hundred  years.  During  the 
Spanish  regime  only,  274  kilometers,  about  178  miles 
of  public  roads  were  built,  as  compared  with  448  kilo- 
meters now  under  construction,  not  to  mention  892  kilo- 
meters surveyed  and  1,397  projected. 

"  The  impressive  feature  in  the  Chinese  landscape  is 
the  grave.**  China  has  existed  so  long  and  such  jgreat 
attention  is  paid  to  graves  (because  their  religion  con- 
sists in  worship  of  their  ancestors)  that  a  large  part  of 
the  cultivatable  land  is  given  up  to  the  dead.  China 
would  be  a  vastly  richer  country  if  the  founders  of  the 
empire  had  brought  with  them  from  the  West  the  prac- 
tice of  burning  the  dead.  The  grave  is  a  sacred  object. 
Every  store  keeps  paper  in  strips  made  to  imitate  money 
(cash),  or  made  to  imitate  blocks  of  gold  and  silver  which 
are  bought  and  burned  before  the  graves.  This  is  not 
done  once  or  twice  but  perpetually.  .... 

A  missionary  estimates  the  cost  of  this  imitation 
money  to  average  over  $1.00  per  inhabitant  of  China,  or 
$400,000,000  annually.  Wealthy  men  spend  large  sums 
on  funerals,  not  on  shows,  but  on  furnishing  a  vast 
attendance  with  mock  money  to  bum.  Every  Chinese 
family  has  a  shelf  where  stand  the  wooden  tablets 
of  ancestors,  before  which  incense  is  daily  burned. 
Once  a  year  the  ancestral  tomb  is  visited;  food  and 
wine  are  left  and  mock  money  burned  ;  the  smell  of  the 
food  is  supposed  to  be  inhaled  ;  the  money  to  pass  into  a 
spiritual  state  and  be  used. 

One  great  reason  the  Chinese  object  to  railroads  is 
that  the  locomotives  are  believed  to  interfere  with  the 
spirits  ;  they  believe  the  spirits  cannot  turn  a  comer,  so 
sudden  turns  are  made  in  a  road.  They  are  in  constant 
fear  of.  the  spirits ;   mock  money  is  bumed  to  propitiate 
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them  ;  all  misfortunes  are  traced  to  some  neglect  of  the 
wishes  of  the  spirits.  (This  gives  a  glimpse  of  one  obstacle 
in  the  way  of    westernizing  "  China.) 

Af  the  Grave  of  Confucius. 

A  writer  in  the  Century  describes  a  visit  made  to  the 
grave  of  Confucius,  the  great  moral  teacher,  at  Kiu-fu, 
in  the  province  of  Shantung.    He  says  : 

''  Under  an  earthen  mound  probably  fifty  feet  high  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  lie  the  ashes  of  the 
sage,  or,  as  the  inscription  on  the  stone  tablet  in  front  of  it 
says :  '  The  most  sacred,  the  serene  sage,  the  veneral^le  teacher, 
the  philosopher  Kung.'  Twenty-six  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  this  mound  was  erected,  thousands  of  millions  of  sons  of 
Han  have  lived  aud  died,  and  still  the  teachings  of  the  great 
man  form  the  Bible  of  this  most  numerous  nation  on  earth. 
He  has  impressed  his  religion  and  his  code  of  morals  on  a  third 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  globe ;  but  all  these  millions 
from  the  long  line  of  emperors  down  to  the  present  day,  wor- 
ship him  not  as  a  god,  but  as  a  man.  They  erected  no  gorgeous 
temples  for  sacred  shrines  over  his  grave,  and  no  relics  of  Con- 
fucius are  worshiped,  like  the  piece  of  ivory  which  in  the 
temple  of  Kandy  represents  the  tooth  of  Buddha,  or  the  hair 
from  the  head  of  Mohammed  in  the  Mosque  of  Kairwan.  Con- 
fucius is  not  a  legendary  figure,  distorted  by  the  commentaries 
of  priests,  but  a  man  like  his  contemporaries  and  their  descend- 
ants, yet  withal  greater  than  the  deities  for  whom  the  peoples 
of  Asia  prostrate  themselves  in  the  dust.'' 

Excesses  of  Foreigners  in  China. 

If  the  murders  of  missionaries  and  the  savage  attacks 
on  the  legations  in  Peking  appear  barbarous  to  us,  how 
must  the  excesses  committed  by  European  troops  appear 
to  the  Chinese?  The  correspondents  of  the  London 
papers  are  describing  the  looting  carried  on  by  the  for- 
eigners, by  the  British  as  well  as  the  Russians.  There 
have  been  reports  of  great  inhumanity  by  the  Russians 
in  the  north,  and  like  offenses  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  other  powers  during  the  engagements  of 
the  Tien-Tsin  campaign.  Later  we  hear  of  the  robbing 
of  the  palaces  and  temples,  the  public  and  residential 
buildings  of  Peking.  The  Russians  stripped  the  summer 
palace  of  every  v^uable  article,  and  these  stolen  goods 
are  now  awaiting  transportation  to  Russia.  Vulgar 
looting  is  as  much  against  the  rules  of  war  as  the  slay- 
ing of  women  and  children.  The  action  of  these  soldiers 
will  have  a  bad  efifect  on  the  Chinese  mind  and  render 
the  solution  of  the  Chinese  problem  much  more  difiicult. 

An  Electric  Submarine  Lamp. 

A  new  submarine  arc  lamp  has  been  invented  which  it 
is  thought  will  revolutionize  present  methods  of  sub- 
marine investigation.  In  all  but  the  clearest  waters 
darkness  practically  reigns  below  a  depth  of  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  and  divers  are  therefore  much  hampered  in 
their  work.  The  decision  as  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion 
of  the  Maine  was  taken  from  the  testimony  of  divers 
who  had  to  trust  entirely  to  the  sense  of  touch. 

It  was  after  that  event  that  experiments  were  begun 
in  the  laboratories  of  Yale  which  led  to  the  construction 
of  2,000  candle-power  arc  lamps  for  submarine  lighting. 
The  glass  globes  covering  the  lights  are  able  to  with- 
stand a  pressure  of  500  pounds,  insuring  safety  at  a 
depth  of  1,000  feet.  The  greatest  depth  to  which  any 
diver  has  yet  descended  is  204  feet. 

There  are  other  uses  to  which  the  lamp  may  be  ap- 
plied. It  may  serve  as  a  portable  marine  arc  lamp  for 
lighting  ships,  wharves,  docks,  bunkers,  mines,  and  other 
damp  and  gaseous  places.  As  used  in  the  navy  the 
lamp  often  saves  dry-docking,  and  serves  in  inspecting 
and  cleaning  propeller  blades,  etc. 

To  Enforce  Prohibition  Law. 

This  is  what  the  election  of  Sheriff  Pearson  in  Cumber- 
land county,  Maine,  means  :  A  majority  of  the  people  of 
Portland  and  vicinity  are  willing  to  give  the  famous 
Maine  law  a  chance.  For  many  years  it  has  not  been 
seriously  enforced  in  the  largest  city  of  the  state.  True, 
arrests  have  been  made  and  paraded  by  the  papers,  but 


it  was  a  significant  fact  that  each  liquor  dealer's  arres^ 
came  with  regularity  about  twice  a  year.  He  paid  his 
fine,  which  was  really  blackmail,  and  then  went  on  with 
his  business.  The  city  authorities  made  money  from  the 
fines,  the  liquor  dealers  made  money  from  their  trade, 
and  everybody  was  satisfied,  except  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance who  this  fall  organized  and  elected  an  independ- 
ent candidate  for  sheriff,  pledged  to  enforce  the  law  as 
it  stands.  His  efforts  will  be  watched  with  great  inter- 
est thruout  the  countrv. 

Keeping  the  Thames  Open. 

The  work  of  keeping  the  mouth  of  the  world's  great- 
est commercial  river,  the  Thames,  open  and  free  for 
ships  of  all  classes  is  not  lacking  in  difficulty.  The 
shifting  sands  continually  encroach  upon  the  channels 
of  the  great  estuary,  and  the  latest  surveys  show  that 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  channel,  which  is  at  present  the 
principal  passage  into  the  Thames  for  heavy  vessels,  has 
narrowed  since  1882  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  about 
half  a  mile.  '*  Its  total  obliteration,  which  seems  by  no 
means  impossible,"  says  Nature^  ''would  entail  a  long 
circuit  at  the  time  of  low  water."  The  "  Middle  Swim," 
the  main  route  for  traffic  between  London  and  the  north, 
has  also  contracted  and  shoaled  much  within  late 
years. 

Close  of  the  Ruskin  Exposition. 

The  exhibition  of  the  works  t)f  the  late  John  Ruskin 
at  Coniston,  Eng.,  which  opened  on  July  21,  has  just 
been  closed.  It  was  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  set 
for  it,  so  great  was  the  popular  interest.  Thousands  of 
Americans  visited  Coniston  during  the  summer  and  saw 
the  collection  which  is  now  to  be  dispersed.  All  of 
Ruskin's  own  drawings  and  paintings,  the  collections 
made  by  him,  and  a  great  many  manuscripts  and  auto- 
graph letters  were  shown.  Ruskin*s  influence  is  like 
Bishop  Butler's.  ''Is  it  true,"  some  one  asked  Dean 
Swift,  "that  Bishop  Butler  is  dead?"  "No,  madam," 
was  the  reply,  "  he  was  buried  last  month  but  he  is  not 
dead." 

Lord  Roberts  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

How  much  the  British  army  is  in  need  of  reform  has 
been  shown  by  the  Boer  war.*  The  principal  trouble  with 
it  has  been  that  in  times  of  peace  the  members  of  the 
nobility,  regardless  of  ability,  have  possessed  the  influ- 
ence to  get  all  the  best  places.  The  rank  and  file  are  all 
right.  No  better  soldiers  ever  fought  than  those  who, 
in  South  Africa,  were  led  into  traps,  by  the  stupidity  of 
their  officers. 

It  is  now  reported  that  Lord  Roberts  is  to'  succeed 
Lord  Wolseley  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
army,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  Lord 
Wolseley  told  the  volunteers  in  August  that  they  had 
not  learned  the  A,  B,  C  of  the  soldier's  business,  and 
his  removal  may  be  in  revenge  for  that.  However,  the 
army  will  benefit  by  the  change,  as  Lord  Roberts  will 
take  vigorous  measures  to  carry  out  the  proposed  re- 
forms. 

Upsetting  the  Balance  of  Nature. 

The  island  of  Jamaica,  according  to  Mr.  Julius  Mor- 
itzen,  has  had  an  expensive  experience  following  .the 
introduction  of  the  mongoose.  The  animal  was  brought 
in  to  rid  the  island.of  snakes  and  rats  which  were  very 
numerous.  The  snakes  soon  disappeared  while  the  rats, 
taking  refuge  in  the  cocoanut  trees,  did  almost  irrepar^ 
able  damage  to  the  raising  of  cocoanuts.  Meantime 
the  mongoose  turned  upon  the  ground-laying  birds  and 
nearly  annihilated  them.  With  their  destruction  the 
lice  which  have  always  been  a  drawback  to  the  raising 
of  poultry  became  irresistible  and  soon  depleted  all  the 
chicken  coops  of  the  island.  Now  that  the  fowls  have 
become  extinct,  the  lice  have  begun  to  attack  the  mon- 
goose himself  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  destroy  him. 
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XTbe  6ducational  Outlook. 


Schools  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Muskogee,  Ind.  Ter.— Thing^  are  greatly  improved  in  the 
schools  in  the  Indian  territory  since  Supt.  John  D.  Benedict 
assumed  control  about  two  years  ago.  He  has  suceeeded  in 
making  a  g^eatmany  betterments.  He  has,  for  instance,  weeded 
out  most  of  the  ''academies."  These  were  boarding  schools 
established  out  of  the  tribal  funds.  They  flourished  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  the  district  school,  and  left  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren without  educational  privileges.  The  political  leaders  in  the 
tribes  used  them  as  convenient  places  to  which  the  children  of 
their  relatives  and  henchmen  could  be  sent  to  be  fed,  clothed 
and  educated  at  public  expense.  As  educational  institutions 
they  are  an  utter  failure,  training  in  Latin,  geometry  and  phil- 
osophy pupils  who  know  nothing  of  arithmetic  and  punctua- 
tion, and  persistently  ignoring  every  kind  of  industrial  teach- 
ing. 

Mr.  Benedict  has  undertaken  to  give  the  small  schools  their 
proper  status  and  to  make  a  specialty  of  industrial  training.  In 
the  choice  of  teachers  he  still  experiences  great  difficulty  from 
the  desire  of  the  tribal  leaders  to  appoint  only  their  own 
friends  and  followers.  The  teacher's  position  is  regarded  sim- 
ply as  a  reward  for  service. 

An  amusinp^  incident  occurred  this  summer  when  Mr. 
Benedict  visited  a  country  school  and  found  that  the 
teacher  had  built  a  sorghum  mill  right  up  against  the  school- 
house  and  was  giving  up  nearly  aO  his  time  to  making  mo- 
lasses. His  school  duties  were  deputed  to  one  of  his  older 
pupils,  the  master  occasionally  looking  in  to  assure  himself 
that  everything  was  all  right.  Mr.  Benedict  promptly  gave 
this  teacher  the  alternative  of  discontinuing  either  his  sorghum 
or  his  educational  business. 

Chancellor  Andrews'  Inaugural. 

Lincoln,  Neb.— Dr.  £.  Benjamin  Andrews  was  inaugurated 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  on  September  22. 
The  subject  of  his  address  was  **■  Current  Criticism  of  American 
University  Lif^."    Among  other  things  he  said : 

**  Few  college  graduates  go  permanently  wrong.  Were  uni- 
versities hetbeds  of  vice,  as  they  are  somtimes  represented  to 
be  ;  did  they  in  any  degree  appreach  this  character— then  their 
graduates,  however  exemplary  on  entenog,  would  not  turn  out 
so  well  as  they  actually  do  in  their  mature  years. 

^*  On    the    whole,  the    non-intellectual  features    of    higher 


education  are  to  some  extent  out  in  the  universities,  the  short- 
coming  is  not  so  serious  as  many  suppose  ;  and  the  best  institu- 
tions  are  rapidly  remedying  and  removing  it." 

Contest  Over  School  Architect. 

Weehawken,  N.  J.— The  women  of  Weehawken  have 
practically  given  the  board  of  education  |io,ceo  for  a  new  high 
school  building  and  now  the  members  of  the  board  are  engaged 
in  a  sanguinary  fight  over  the  choice  of  an  architect.  The 
contest  is  between  those  who  want  to  encourage  home  talent 
and  those  who  would  prefer  to  call  in  a  recognized  authority 
on  school  architecture.  The  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
presence  in  the  board  of  one  young  architect  who  is  also  a  com- 
petitor for  the  work.  It  was  resolved  at  the  meeting  of  Septem- 
I3er  21,  to  allow  each  member  of  the  board  to  name  one  archi- 
tect to  compete,  but  with  the  provision  that  each  competitor 
be  required  to  show  that  he  has.had  actual  experience  in  the  de- 
signing and  erection  of  a  school-house.  It  is  thought  that 
this  provision  will  bar  out  most  of  the  local  talent. 

Economy  of  Consolidation. 

Sioux  City,  la.— Supt.  H.  £.  Kratz  in  his  animal  report 
l^ives  interesting  figures  regarding  the  economy  of  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  from  the  outlying  parts  of  the  city. 

Three  wagons  were  employed  for  the  school  year  at  a  cost  of 
I20.00  per  month,  transporting  about  fifty  pupils  and  thus  per- 
mitting the  closing  of  three  school-houses.  One  trolley  car  line 
also  rendered  some  assistance  at  very  reasonable  rates.  The 
total  cost  of  transportinp;  these  pupils  amounted  to  $863.83.  To 
have  provided  them  with  local  accommodations  would  have 
meant  approximately : 

For  salaries  of  teachers |i,88o,oe 

Janitor's  services 470,00 

Fuel -       -        -       25o.oe 

Total  |2,6oo.oo 

Cost  of  transportation       -.--..       863.84 

11,736.16 
A  savine  ot  200  per  cent,  is  involved  in  this,  besides  better 
accommodation  for  the  children. 

Weak  Eyes  in  West  Haven. 

West  Haven,  Conn.— The  report  of  the  board  of  education 
shows,  among  other  things^  the  need  of  constant  watchfulness 
over  puoils'  eyesight.  All  the  pupils  of  the  town  were  exam- 
ined and  it  was  found  that  22.4  per  cent,  of  the  880  enrolled 
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were  not  normal  It  is  suggested  that  constant  co-operation 
between  home  and  school  is  the  only  remedy  ior  this  state  of 
things. 

Reception  to  President  Hadley. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— The  public  school  teachers  of  Connec- 
ticut are  arranging  for  a  reception  to  President  Hadley,of  Yale 
to  be  held  in  this  city  in  October.  The  male  teachers  ol  the 
state  are  in  charge  of  the  aifair.  The  committee  are  Supt. 
Beede,  Prin.  George  P.  Phenix,  of  the  Willimantic  state  nor- 
mal school,  and  Prin.  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  of  the  Asylum  school, 
Hartford. 

Plans  are  maturing  rapidly.  The  idea  has  been  enthusiasti- 
cally received  tnruout  the  state  and  it  is  thought  that  the  at- 
tendance will  be  very  large.  President  Hadley  will  address  the 
teachers  and  other  speeches  will  be  made.  The  date  of  the  re- 
ception will  be  announced  very  soon. 

Manual  Trainin^r  Wins  Out. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— After  years  of  effort  to  have  a  manual 
training  school  establisned,  Superintendent  Elson  has  at  last 
got  his  way.  1 1  isonly  a  starter,  an  appropriation  by  the  school 
board  of  l5,ooo.  But  once  the  new  branch  is  in,  Mr.  Klson  be- 
lieves that  it  will  speedily  demonstrate  its  usefulness.  The 
system  will  be  tried  at  first  in  the  ungraded  and  tenant 
schools. 

A  Farm  School  for  Missouri. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Mr.  Walter  Vrooman,  founder  of  Ruskin 
hall,  Oxford,  has  returned  to  America  and  will  establish  a  mo- 
del farm  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Vrooman  got  his  icica  m  Europe  where  the  school  gar- 
den has  become  a  much  valued  institution.  Several  countries 
have  already  developed  the  Kysiem  exhaustively.  In  Sweden 
alone  there  are  over  2,000  school  gardens.  TtH", 

In  Belgium,  for  instance,  school  gardens  are  attached  to  the 
district  schools.    Each  one  of  these  has  a  plot  of  not  less 
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than  an  acre  of  land  upon  whicl* practical  instruction  in  agri- 
culture is  given.  The  girls  of  the  same  schools  are  taught 
housework  and  needlework. 

.  Mr.  Vrooman  who  hopes  to  do  a  great  deal  to  make  the 
school  garden  univer.sal  in  the  country  distiicts  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  familiar  figure  in  St.  Louis'  political  and  educa- 
tional circles.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Raskin's  po- 
litical econoniy.  Eastern  headquarters  for  the  school  will  be 
shortly  established  in  New  York. 

Cleveland  Factory  Classes. 

Educational  classes  have  been  established  in  several  facto- 
ries of  Cleveland.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
is  behind  the  plan.  The  cost  of  the  instruction  and  the  ex- 
penses of  lighting  and  heating  are  borne  by  the  companies, 
the  employees  being  invited  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  without  cost.  The  association  attends  to  the 
organization  of  the  classes.  It  is  hoped  to  extend  this  move- 
ment to  all  the  large  industrial  establishments  of  Cleveland. 

New  High  School  For  Syracuse. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.— Plans  for  the  new  high  school  submitted 
by  Architect  Russell  are  satisfactory  to  the  high  school  com- 
mission and  bids  for  the  construction  of  the  building  will  be 
called  for  immediately.  The  structure,  which  is  to  have  a 
pressed  bri«k  exterior,  will  contain  besides  study  and  recitation 
rooms,  a  science  department,  a  large  assembly  hall,  and  a  library. 

Portland  Drops  Per  Cents. 

Portland,  Me.— The  school  board  has  adopted  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  pupils  shall  be  promoted  from  grammar 


schools  to  high  schools  practically  by  the  judgment  of  their 
teachers  and  that  the  use  of  per  cents,  on  the  reports  sent  home 
from  grammar  schools  to  parents  shall  be  discontinued.  In- 
stead, the  words  *•  excellent,"  **good,"  "  fair,"  and  "poor,"  are 
to  indicate  the  attainment  of  the  scholars. 

A  Recognition  of  Faithfulness. 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  school  board  has  done  a  wise  and 
eminently  proper  thing  in  iscreasing  the  salary  of  Miss  Sarah 
O.  Barnes,  supervisor  of  grammar  schools,  from  ^1,500  to 
$2,000.  The  committee  who  reported  the  matter  says  in  effect 
that  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  entrusted  to  the  su- 
pervisor of  grammar  is  such  that  the  position  should  at  least 
rank  equal  to  that  held  by  the  grammar  masters.  The  abilitv 
and  tact  of  the  present  supervisor  have  demonstrated  her  wortn 
to  the  Providence  system  and  earned  for  her  a  reputation 
which  has  attracted  offers  from  other  cities  in  excess  of  the 
compensation  now  paid  to  her.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  give 
to  the  men  and  women  in  charge  of  a  single  school  |2,ooo  each,^ 
and  to  restrict  the  salary  of  the  supervisor  of  the  entire  system 
of  grammar  schools  to  $1,500.  They  therefore  recommend  the 
addition  to  Miss  fiarnes'  salary. 

The  New  Haven  Meeting. 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Teachers*  Association  will  be  held  at  New  Haven.  October  19. 
A  long  and  strong  program  has  been  prepared.  The  presiding 
officer  will  be  Supt.  C.  N.  Kendall,  now  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  corresponding  secretary  is  Supt.  S.  P.  Willard,  of  Col- 
chester. Among  other  features  of  the  program  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

Development  of  the  Motor  Centers,  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  head 
of  the  high  school  department,  Pratt  institute,  N.  Y. 

Popular  Misconceptions  of  the  Kindergarten,  Miss  Anna 
Williams,  supervisor  of  kindergartens,  Philadelphia. 

Order  vs.  Kindergarten  Activity,  Miss  Bertha  McConkey,. 
supervisor  of  scbools.  South  Manchester. 

The  making  of  Programs,  Miss  Laura  Fisher,  supervisor  of 
kmdergartens,  Boston. 

The  Study  of  Nature,  William  J.  Long,  Stamford. 

The  Interrelation  of  Subjects  of  Study,  Dr.  Edw.  R.  Shaw,^ 
New  York  university.  ' 

Correlation  of  Hand  Work  with  other  Subjects  of  the  Pri- 
mary Grade,  Dr.  J.  F.  Reigart,  superintendent  ethical  culture 
schools,  N.  Y. 

Reading,  Adelaide  V.  Finch,  principal  training  school, 
Waterbury. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Recitation,  C.  S.  Chapin,  principal 
Westiield  normal  school. 

Survival  of  the  Fit,  by  the  Author  of  the  Preston  Papers.  " 

The  High  School  or  Academy ;  Which  ?  H.  P.  Warren,  prin 
cipal  Albany  boys'  academy. 

Shall  the  High  School  Teacher  Study  Pedagogy  ?  Charles 
S.  Chapin. 

Flexibility  in  the  High  School  Course,  W.  J.  Shearer,  Supt. 
schools,  Elizabeth,  N,  J. 

Teaching  a  Novel,  E  H.  Scott,  Melrose,  Mass.,  high 
school. 

An  iJeal  Course  in  Science  for  County  High  Schools,  M.  M,. 
Marble,  Hillhouse  high  school,.  New  Haven. 

Vital  Correlation  in  Art  Work,  Frank  A.  Parsons,  Maiden, 
Mass. 

Artistic  Methods,  Miss  Harriet  C.  Condon,  Training  school, 
South  Manchester. 

Art  as  Conditioned  by  Modern  Life,  Walter  S.  Perry,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

The  meeting  will  close  with  an  address  by  Pres.  William  De 
Witt  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  college,  on  the  subject  **  The  End  of 
Education." 


Recent  Deaths. 

A  WeU-Known  Principal. 

Miss  Faith  E.  Martin,  principal  of  the  East  Union-street 
school  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  died  in  a  private  hospital,  in  Bos- 
ton, on  September  27.  She  had  been  a  teacher  in  Springfield 
for  twenty-five  years  and  was  one  of  the  most  respected  in  the 
ranks.  She  was  eminently  faithful  in  all  things,  holding  the 
good  of  her  pupils  constantly  in  her  thoughts.  Thruout  her 
teaching  career  she  had  been  remarkably  successful. 

Miss  Martin  was  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.  She'  came  to 
Springfield,  in  1875,  to  take  a  position  In  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  the  Indian  Orchard  school.  She  remained  there  for 
fifteen  years  until  she  was  transferred  to  the  Emery-street 
school,  and  five  years  later  she  was  made  prmcipal  of  the 
East  Union-street  school. 

Edwin  F.  Norton. 

Bath,  N.  Y.— Dr.  Edwin  Franklin  Norton,  principal  of  the 
Haverling  high  school,  died  September  24,  of  paralysis.  Dr.. 
Norton  had  been  in  charge  of  the  high  school  here  only  a  little 
over  a  year,  but  during  that  short  time  hia  ability  as  an  educa- 
tor was  thoroly  established,  while  his  genial  disposition  won 
for  him.  many  friends  among  pupils  and  teachers.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  the  class  of '85,  and  since  then  has^ 
served  as  principal  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  and  Morri«ville.  N.  Y.. 
For  six  years  he  was  connected  with  Olivet  college,  Mich. 
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A  Merited  Castigation. 

Ardmore,  Pa.— The  school  boaid  has  sustained  the 
teacher  in  the  now  celebrated  case  oi  Charles  Werner  vs. 
Miss  Alice  Lee  Sammers  principal  ui  the  public  school. 
Charles  Werner  is  a  turbulent  boy  ol  ten  who  was  trying  it  on 
with  a  newly  appointed  teacher  just  graduated  from  the  nor- 
mal school.  Miss  Sammers,  who  had  been  watching  the  case, 
advised  summary  proceeding  and,  as  a  result,  young  Werner 
suddenly  found  himself  undergoing  an  old-fashioned  Spanking- 
with  a  two-foot  ruler.  In  spite  of  protests  from  the  parents  ot 
the  boy,  the  board  sustained  Miss  Sammers. 

Gov.  Stone  WHl  Approve. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.— The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  de- 
clared that  if  the  incoming  legislature  will  pass  a  deficiency 
bill  appropriating  |i, 000,000  to  the  school  districts  for  the 
years  1899-1900,  he  will  approve  it  The  amount  named  is  that 
which  he  cut  out  from  the  school  appropriation  of  |ii,e€X>,ooo 
last  spring.  The  plea  at  that  time  was  economy.  Now,  Gov 
Stone  IS  reported  to  have  said,  the  receipts  of  the  state  treas- 
ury are  very  much  in  excess  of  what  was  expected,  to  that  the 
rigid  economy  previously  exacted  is  no  longer  necessary 

A  lawsuit  is  already  pending  regarding  the  legality  of  last 
spring's  veto. 


Items  from  Philadelphia. 

Two  of  the  notes  in  The  Journal  of  last  week  under  New 
York  city  should  have  appeared  under  the  head  of  Philadelphia. 
One  referred  to  the  number  of  students  in  the  normal  school, 
the  Ather  to  the  instuctors  in  the  boys^  high  school. 

There  are  only  about  half  as  many  students  as  usual  in  the 
normal  school  this  term.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
Qo  entering  class  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  high  school 
course  from  three  to  four  years. 

Six  additional  instructors  have  been  elected  to  the  faculty  of 
the  boys*  high  school.  There  are  now  fifty-two  teachers,  and 
some  fourteen  hundred  pupils. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  teachers  to  resign  to  be  married,  but 
a  record  has  been  established  in  the  twenty-sixth  section  by 
the  resignation  of  seven  teachers  for  this  purpose. 

A  mural  tablet  is  to  be  placed  in  the  new  Eighth  street 
school-house  by  the  family  of  the  late  Judge  James  Campbell, 
after  whom  the  school  has  been  named.  The  tablet  is  of  brass, 
with  a  bronze  bust  of  the  judge  and  bears  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion. 


Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  wav  of  installing  filters.  The 
inspector  of  drainage,  Mr.  G.  S.  Hughes,  has  entered  pro- 
test against  the  manner  in  which  the  contractors  are  proceeding 
and  will  hinder  their  operation,  unless  the]r  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  board  of  health.  The  appropriation  for 
the  filters  was  135,000  and  the  school  authorities  had  hoped 
that  the  agitation  would  be  ended  before  this  time. 

An  ordinance  to  appropriate  ^75,000  for  a  school  building  to 
replace  the  Megargee  school,  Philadelphia,  has  been  favorably 
recommended  to  the  finance  committee.  An  appropriation  for 
%  like  purpose  was  made  earlier  in  the  year,but  the  money  was 
used  for  the  completion  of  new  school-houses.  The  nineteenth 
section  school  board  allowed  the  transfer  on  condition  that 
when  new  appropriations  were  made  the  district  it  represented 
should  have  first  consideration.  The  Megargee  school  was 
built  in  1850,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  dilapidated  in 
the  city. 

No  Vight  Schools  Until  January. 

It  looks  as  if  Philadelphia  would  have  no  public  night  schools 
before  the  beginning  of  the  new  vear,  unless  money  comes  in 
from  some  unforeseen  source.  Of  the  monev  appropriated  for 
this  year  only  $1 2,000  remains.  To  keepthe  scnools  running  from 
November  i,  the  regular  time  of  opening,  to  January  i,  would 
require  about  $52,000.  Under  like  circumstances  last  year 
councils  transferred  to  the  night  school  item  the  135,000  appro- 
priated for  filters  for  the  schools.  This  year  there  is  no  filter 
account  to  draw  upon  and  there  may  not  be  any  evening 
schools. 

More  High  Schools  Needed. 

Philadelphia  must  have  better  high  school  facilities  within  a 
short  time.  The  agitation  for  a  Southside  hi^^h  school,  several 
times  referred  to  by  The  School  Journal,  is  to  be  continued 
this  winter  by  the  Business  Men's  Association,  which  was 
formed  last  spring.  Now  Gerroantown  has  put  forward  its 
claims  to  a  high  or  manual  training  school,  and  Mr.  Seeds  has 
introduced  into  councils  a  bill  to  appropriate  |25,oco  for  the 
purchase  of  a  high  school  site  there. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

(Established  1870),  published  weakly  at  $  2.00  per  year,  is  a  journal  of 
edaoation  for  snpenntendents,  principals,  school  boards,  teacbers,  and 
others  who  desure  to  have  a  oomplete  account  of  all  the  great  move, 
ments  In  education.  We  also  publish  Thx  Tbacrebs'  iKSTrnrrx- 
monthly,  $1  a  year ;  Thb  Pbimabt  School,  monthly,  %\  a  year :  Enu- 
GATi  NAL  Fouia>ATioM8,  monthly,  $1  a  year;  Oub  Thus  (Current 
Events >,  semi-monthly,  fiO  cents  a  year*  hxuLku^^  monthly,  $1.60  a  year: 
and  Thx  Practioal  Tkaohkb,  monthly,  80  cents  a  year.  Also  Books  and 
Aids  for  teachers.  Descnptive  circular  and  catalog  free  £.  L. 
KELLOGG  &  00..  01  £.  Ninth  Street,  New  York 
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Chicago. 
To  Revise  the  Study  Course. 

The  pendulum  has  begun  to  swing  the  other  way.  The  au- 
thorities are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  course  of  study 
in  the  four  upper  grammar  grades  must  be  cut  down.  Superin- 
tendent Cooley  has  called  together  his  district  superintendents 
to  see  if  something  cannot  be  done  at  once.  He  says  that  tew 
teachers  in  these  upper  grades  are  able  to  hold  the  pace.  They 
invariably  are  obliged  to  skiM  over  what  they  should  do  thoro- 
ly.    A  little  cutting  here  and  there  will  relieve  the  malady. 

The  question  of  the  expense  of  boolcs  is  also  influencing  the 
school  people.  Complamts  from  citizens  are  coming  in  that 
the  expense  of  keeping  the  children  in  school  is  greater  than 
the  average  man  can  stand  for.  Supt.  Cooley  recognizes  the 
reasonableness  of  some  of  the  figures  they  submit.  That  Chi- 
cago ought  to  have  the  free  text-book  system  in  all  its  schools 
he  does  not  say. 

Teachers'  Aiteuities  Reduced. 

A  temporary  cut  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  has  been  made  in 
the  annuities  paid  in  Chicago  under  the  school  pension  law. 
The  teachers  have  agreed  to  this  in  the  hope  that  thus  the  sur- 
plus may  be  preserved.  A  saving  of  ^14,000  annually  will  be 
made,  tho  this  is  only  %  makeshift,  to  continue  until  the  law 
can  be  amended  so  as  to  conform  to  sound  principles  of  iasur- 
ance.  At  present  the  fund  is  being  conducted  on  the  '*  get- 
rich-quick  "  principle.  Teachers  are  to  realize  from  200  to  300 
per  cent,  on  a  twenty-year  investment,— an  impossibility. 

New  Equipment  for  Chicago  Institute. 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  new  Chicago  institute,  prior  to 
its  opening  next  Monday,  say  that  the  material  aids  in  the  way 
of  scientific  and  literary  apparatus  are  positive!;^  astonishing. 
Dean  Jackman  has  "brought  over  from  Europe  this  summer  in- 
struments  for  scientific  w^rk  that  cannot  be  duplicated  in  any 
American  university.  The  gymnasium,  %o;  is  well  filled  with 
all  the  latest  devices  and  instruments.  The  school  is  one  of 
which  Chicago  may  well  be  proud. 

President  of  Armour  Resigns. 

Dr.  Frank  Gunsaulus,  president  of  the  Armour  institute, 
has  resigned.  For  several  years  Dr.  Gunsaulus  has  been 
serving  as  an  educator  while  still  preaching  regularlv  and  at- 
tending to  some  of  the  pastoral  duties  of  his  church.  The  strain 
has  become  too  great  and  Dr.  Gunsaulus  has  reluctantly  con*- 
eluded  to  resign  from  his  presidency. 


Shorthand  in  Chicago. 

Instruction  in  stenography  has  been  started  in  nine  hieh 
schools,  pupils  to  the  number  of  275  engaging  in  the  new  brancn. 


Supt.  J.  Irving  Gorton,  of  Sing  Sing, 

President   of  New  York  State    Superintendent's   Association, 

which  meets  Oct.  17-19. 

This  subject  will  be  taught  four  days  in  the  week.  After  pu- 
pils have  mastered  shorthand,  the  use  of  the  typewriter  will  be 
taken  up. 

FootbaU  Player  Dead. 

Lawrence  J.  Pierson,  the  student  of  Lake  Forest  university 
who  was  hurt  in  a  football  game  on  September  23,  died  as  a 
result  of  his  injuries.  He  was  twenty-one  years  old.  As  usual 
in  such  cases,  he  was  hurt  in  an  open  plav.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  number  of  casualties  in  football  has  been  greatly 
increased  since  the  supposedly  dangerous  mass  plays  were  leg- 
islated against  in  1896. 
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I     EARL  THOnPSON  &  CO., 

f   aai  Vanderbilt  Square,     -    -    -     STRACUSE,  N.  Y.    « 


A  GEOGRAPHICAL  TRIUMPH. 

MORTON'S  ELEMENTARY 
GEOGRAPHY 

128  Pages.  Price,  60  Cents. 

IN  APPEARANCE— MOST  ATTRACTIVE; 

IN   ILLUSTRATIONS— MOST  APPROPRIATE; 
IN   MAPS— MOST  ARTISTIC; 

IN   TEXT— MOST  ACCURATE. 

These  are  stronff  claims,  but  the  book  sustains  them.  Its  superiority 
in  the  artistic  merit  of  its  maps  and  illustrations,  in  letter-press,  paper, 
and  bindinf ,  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

The  APPROPBIATfiNESS  of  the  iUnstrations  inll  be  seen  npon  exam- 
ination of  the  text.  Note,  on  pages  17. 18,  and  19,  that  the  canse  of  winds, 
the  bringing  of  donds  oyer  the  land,  the  descent  of  their  moistnre  in 
rain  or  snow— filling  the  springs,  brooks,  lakes,  and  riTers— are  clearly 
told  by  (he  pictures. 

Oompare  the  maps  with  all  others  as  to  beauty  and  accuracy.  Note 
(heirgeneralnniformity  as  to  scale,  and  their  proper  fullness  as  to  detaU, 
These  maps  satisfactorily  solve  the  problem  or  presenting  a  pictorial 
Tiew  ef  the  earth's  surface— its  highlands  and  lowlands,  Talleys,  and 
rlTer-basins— without  marring  the  clearness  of  the  poUtioftl  subdiyisions. 

The  LANGUAGE  of  the  text  has  been  carefully  measured  to  the  oapa 
bilities  of  beginners  in  geography;  the  subject  matter  is  of  reasonable 
scope  and  fullness :  and  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  nnmmend  the  book 
to  all  practical  teachers  as  I 

iANriD£AL  CLASS-BOOK;  IN:G£OGRAPHY.:jaBZI 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE 

IN    READING  (Five  Book.). 

By  SUPERINTENDENT  GEORGE  I.  ALDBIOH,  Brookline,  and 
ALEXANDER  FORBES,  Chicago. 

A.bsolutely  new,  wisely  progressive,  carefully  graded,  superbly  illus- 
trated, exceptionally  low-priced. 


Full  iDformatlon  regaidlBg  the  abovo  and  ovr  OTHER  AP- 
PROYBD  TEXT-BOOKS,  together  with  catalognes,  price  lists, 
and  elrcolars,  will  be^oheerfully  tarnished  by  the  publlsbets, 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

The  Financial  Bndget. 

More  than  nineteen  million  dollars  will  be  needed  to  run  the 
schools  of  New  York  city  duriag  1901.  The  sum  asked  for  by 
the  board  of  education  isgreater  by  over  four  and  half  millioas 
than  the  appropriation  of  1900.  The  amount  is  not  considered 
extraordinary  when  the  provisions  of  the  Davis  bill  are  taken 
into  account. 

The  larger  part  of  this  appropriation  will  go  to  the  salaries  of 
teachers  and  superintendents.  This  one  item  runs  up  to  |i4,6i6,- 
488.77.  An  item  that  has  not  before  appeared  in  the  biennial 
school  census,  for  which  175,000  will  have  to  be  appropriated. 

Altho  there  are  some  clauses  of  the  Davis  law  which  may  be 
the  subject  of  legal  action — the  so-called  retroactive  provision 
in  particular — Controller  Coler  will  put  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  speedy  payment  of  salaries. 

Irate  Parents. 

Three  children  to  a  flat  is  the  allowance  made  by  the  board 
of  education  when  arrang^ing  for  school  accommodations  in  the 
region  about  Morningside  Park.  This  year  the  allowance 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  liberal  enough,  for  about  500 
children  are  crowded  out  of  school  No.  10  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  place  for  them  in  the  other  Harlem  school.  Weary  of 
importunity,  the  parents  are  talking  of  bringing  suit  against 
the  city  for  the  loss  of  educational  facilities.  Supt.  Jasper  says 
that  if  the  courts  can  find  a  way  of  getting  more  children  into 
the  schools,  he  will  welcome  their  intervention. 

At  Cooper  Union. 

The  eagerness  with  which  the  great  East  Side  embraces  edu- 
cational opportunities  is  shown  by  the  iact  that  there  are  910  ap- 
plications for  the  220  sittings  available  in  the  evening  science 
classes.  Everyplace  in  the  night  schools  was  taken  weeks 
ajg^o.  The  good  done  by  the  union  is  limited  by  its  accommoda- 
tions, but  improvements  are  in  progress. 

A  Merited  Advancement. 

Dr.  Boris  D.  Bogen,  for  several  years  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  Technical  institute  of  this  city,  has  been  appointed 

Erincipal  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  agricultural  school  at  Wood- 
ine,  N.  J.,  of  which  Prof.  H.  L.  Sabsorich  is  superintendent.-- 
Dr.  Bogen  is  ideally  qualified  for  his  new  position.    He  is  a 

graduate  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Pedagogy  and 
e  has  proved  himself  a  successful  teacher  in  Russia,  and  as 
supervisor  of  the  Educational  Alliance  art  exhibit  as  well  as 


instructor  in  the  Baroo  de  Hirsch  trade  school  and  the  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute,  he  has  shown  unusual  ability. 

A  description  of  the  work  accomphshed  by  the  school  at 
Woodbine  has  been  given  in  The  School  Journal.  The  aim 
of  the  instruction  is  to  prepare  boys  to  be  practical  farmers. 
There  is  a  model  orphan  asylum  in  connection  with  the  school, 
where  the  children  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  country 
air  and  at  the  same  time  learn  a  healthy  practical  occupation. 

lUastrated  Blackboard  Work. 

A  course  of  practical  instruction  in  illustrated  blackboard  is 
to  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  New  Yqrk  Society  of  Peda- 
gogy during  the  fall  and  winter.  The  work  for  grammar 
teachers  will  include  eight  lessons,  to  be  given  at  public  school 
No.  6,  Madison  avenue  and  Ssth  St,  and  at  public  school  No. 
61,  Third  avenue  and  169th  St.  The  lesson  hour  will  be  on 
alternate  Tuesdays,  beginning  Oct.  16,  at  4  P.  M. 

The  primary  teachers'  course  will  be  held  at  the  same  cen- 
ters on  alternate  Thursdays,  beginning  Oct.  18. 

An  Important  Meeting. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  for  the  Sole  Commissioner  district, 
Nassau  county,  will  be  held  in  the  high  school  building  at 
Rockville  Center,  October  8-12.  Mr.  Sherman  Williams,  of 
Glens  Falls,  will  be  conductor.  The  program  includes 
talks  and  lessons  by  a  number  of  well-known  people,  among 
others  Dr.  William  J.  Milne,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cheney,  Prof.  A. 
C.  McLachlan,  Dr.  J.  W.  Redway,  Miss  Gratia  Rice,  Mrs. 
Mary  Rogers  Miller,  Dr.  Oswald  D.  Humphrey,  Editor  Osiian 
H.  Lang,  of  The  School  Journal,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Cooley, 
school  commissioner.  ,     1.       - 

Trustees,  members  of  boards  of  education,  and  all  others  m- 
terested  in  educational  work  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  any 
or  all  of  the  sessions  of  the  institute. 

Plans  For  the  Superlntendenta'  Meeting. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  School  Su- 
perintendents of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  held  at  New 
York  city,  October  17,  18,  and  19.  The  opening  session  will 
convene  at  the  Hall  of  Education,  Wednesday,  October  17  [.at 
II  A.  M.    The  program  is  unusually  practical  and  timely. 

The  following  topics  are  to  be  considered : 

WEDNESDAY,  II  A.  M. 

The  School  Year  in  the  Rural  Communitjr. 

a.  How  many  weeks  should  school  be  in  session  ?      ,    .   ^ 

b.  Should  the  long  vacation  be  in  midsummer  or  in  midwinter, 
or  partly  in  each  ?  ,    ^      • 

What  shall  be  done  with  Teachers  that  arc  Permanently  bemi- 
Efficient  ? 
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GOMHERGIAL  TEXT-BOOKS 
!  FOR  USE  IN  HIGH  SGHOOLS 


BOOKKEEPING 

Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping 

New  IntBodisctive  Bookkeeping 

New  Complete  Bookkeeping 

ARITHMETIC 

Gymmerdal  Arithmetic 

Mental  Commercial  Arithmetic 

BttiineiB  Arithmetic 

LAW 
New  Commerekl  Law 

Test  Qttesttons  in  Commefdal  Law 

Botlness  Law 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  SPELLING 

Btnlnen  Coneipondencs 


Seventy 


in  SpelUog 


Specimen  Pages  and  Oatalogue  sent  free  to  Teachers  and 
School  Officers. 
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ESPECIALLY 

Adapted  to  Trimary  Grades. 


ELEMENTARY 

INDUCTIVE 

GEOGRAPHY 


By  Maey  R.  Davis  and  Chas.  W' 
Deane.  It  teaches  geography  tlmi 
photographs  of  nature,  each  illns- 
trating  a  point  or  teaching  a  fact. 
Without  question  the  finest  ele- 
mentary geography  published. 
Size :  7 x9  ins.  208  pages.  Price, 
by  mail,  60  cents. 


By  Amy  Kahn.  These  books  contain  little 
talks  about  animals,  birds,  flowers,  trees, 
etc.,  with  nursery  rhymes,  fables,  etc.,  es- 
pecially adapted  to  first  rerder  grades. 
Handsomely  illustrated  and  pimted.  Price, 
No.  1,  20  cents ;  No.  2,  25  c    ts. 


HOURS 

WITH 

NATURE 


SERIES  OF  BIOGRAPHY.  By  LucT  N.  Holt?- 
CLAW.  Pure  biography  for  children.  Thelires 
of  Lincoln,  LongfeUow,  Franklin,  Cdumbus* 
Woihvngton,  and  others,  written  by  one  who 
understands  the  limitations  of  the  child's  vo- 
cabulary. 

Vol.  I  (in  2d  reader  words)  boards,  30c.;  cl.,  36c. 
Vol.  II  On  3d    "         "    )     "      36c.;  "  42c. 


POTTER  &  PUTNAM, 


74  Fifth  ATenue, 


MOOHBY  BUILDlHOf  BUFFALO. 
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WEDNESDAY,   2.30  P.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome.    President  Miles  O^Brien,  of  the  New 
York  city  board  of  education. 
Business  Education  in  Public  Schools. 

a.  In  high  schools. 

b.  In  grades  below  the  high  school. 
The  Course  of  Study  in  the  High  Schools. 

Separate  Class-rooms  versus  Study-halls  and  Recitation-rooms 
for  High  Schools. 

THURSDAYf9:30  A.  M. 

The  Leagth  of  the  Elementary  School  Course  ? 

a.  Should  it  be  seven,  eight  or  nine  years  ? 

b.  Should  it  be  uniform  thruout  the  state  ? 
Report  of  the  committee  on  Legislation. 

THURSDAY,  3:30  P  M. 

A  series  of  Ideal  Courses  of  Study— their  Elaboration. 
Vertical  or  Slanting  Writing  ? 
Free  Text- Books. 

a.  In  the  high  school. 

b.  In  the  grades  below  the  high  school. 

How  can  City  and  Village  Superintendents  best  Co-operate 
with  School  Commissioners? 
Election  of  officers  and  selection  of  place  for  nezc  meeting. 

FRIDAY, 9:30  A.  M. 

The  Plan  of  Individual  Instruction  in  Schools. 
Unification  and  Condensation  of  School  Reports. 
The  Teaching  of  Patriotinm. 
The  Parent  and  the  School-Room. 

The  Trunk  Line  Association  has  granted  a  concession  of  re*  • 
duced  railroad  fares  to  the  members  of  the  Council  of  School 
Superintendents  and  of  the  State  Association  of  School  Boards. 
To  secure  this  all  members  are  required  to  procure  at  the  place 
of  starting,  a  Trunk  Line  certificate  si^owing  the  route  and  the 
amount  ot  fare  paid  in  ^oing  to  New  York.  Holders  of  such 
certificate  will  receive  tickets  at  ome-third  the  regular  fare. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Council  are : 

Supt.  J.  Irving  Gorton,  of  Sing  Sing,  president;  Supt.  George 
Griffith,  of  Utica,  vice-president:  Supt.  Edwin  S.  Harris,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

New  Jersey. 

The  report  of  Supt.  Snyder,  of  Jersey  City,  recommends 
periodical  medical  inspection  by  a  corps  of  physicians.  He 
says  that  children  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases  of  the  eye, 
scalp,  skin  or  throat,  should  not  be  allowed  to  attend  school. 
As  the  teachers  canrot  be  expected  to  diagnose  these  ca.se.«« 
properly  and  principals  are  in  doubt  concerning  the  exriusion 
of  such  chilaren  from  Fcbool  expert  medical  practitioners 
should  be  called  to  the  rescue. 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

The  Detroit  Teachers*  Association  has  resolved  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  secure  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association.  They  will  go  into  their  pockets  for  $5,000 
and  hope  to  induce  the  city  to  subscribe  the  other  15,000  which 
it  is  understood  the  executive  committee  will  expect.  Cincin- 
nati has  already  guaranteed  an  entertainment  fund  of  130,000 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Detroit  will  be  chosen. 

The  Boston  school  exhibit  at  the  Paris  exhibition  won  the 
Grand  Prix  aod  gold  medal.  1 1  was  commended  for  the  general 
excellence  of  the  work  shown  but  chiefly  for  the  superiority  of 
the  drawing  and  color.  The  jury  based  their  awards  upon  a  scale 
of  25  ;  in  art  Boston  was  awarded  the  full  twentj-five  points, 
leading  every  other  city.  The  credit  for  this  magnificent  show- 
ing is  said  to  be  largely  due  to  Mr.  James  Frederick  Hopkins, 
the  director  of  drawing,  with  whose  work  the  readers  of  The 
School  Journal  are  acquainted. 

Lynn,  Mass.— -Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  The  Journal  of 
Education,  lectured  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Lynn  Educa- 
tional Association.  His  subjcctwas  **  The  Accompanist "  and 
he  treated  it  under  three  heads,  *•  the  soloist,"  **  the  leader," 
and  "  the  accompanist."  He  urged  the  teachers  to  make  their 
places  in  the  world  be  known  as  one  of  these. 

Jackson,  Miss.— The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  received  replies  from  several  county  superintendents 
stating  that  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  prices  on  certain 
books  offered  for  adoption  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  com- 
ply with  the  rule  of  the  state  board  that  every  book  listed  shall 
have  its  price  marked.  Many  of  the  text-book  firms  decline 
to  submit  figures  until  after  the  text-book  committees  meet. 

ToPKKA,  Kas.— With  the  recent  annexation  of  a  certain 
section  to  the  city  it  was  expected  that  the  school  contained 
therein  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  city  school  board,  but 
the  local  board  has  refused  to  relinquish  the  right  to  run  it. 
The  principal  reason  is  that  if  the  school  becomes  a  part  of  the 
Topeka  school  system  the  patrons  must  pay  the  city  school  tax 
levy  which  is  much  higher  than  the  district  levy.  The  school 
has  not  been  opened  at  all. 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.— The  excellent  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Esteban  Saldana  at  the  Teachers*  Conference  of  June 
26.  has  been  translated  into  English  and  printed  by  Prof.  F.  J. 
Amy,  late  official  translator,  ft  lays  down  some  general  prin- 
ciples which  must  be  considered  in  the  inauguration  of  a  school 
system  that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  a  Latin- American  people 
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and  ought  therefore  to  be  of  great  use  to  Americans  who  are 
goiDg  to  teach  or  superintend  in  the  West  Indies. 

San  Diego,  Cal.— Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  of  the  state  nor- 
mal school  here,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Surt.  Fred  W. 
Atkinson,  of  the  Philippines.  Dr.  Barrows,  who  is  probably 
the  youngest  man  to  be  appointed  to  an  administrative  position 
in  the  islands,  has  won  distinction  as  an  anthropologist. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.— Plans  are  already  on  foot  for  the  establish- 
ment at  Chautauqua  next  summer  of  special  courses  for  the 
benefit  of  Spanish- American  visitors  to  the  BufiEalo  exposition. 
It  is  believed  that  such  an  arrangement  will  greatlj  increase 
the  number  of  persons  who  will  find  it  worth  their  while  to 
come  up  from  the  Latin-American  conntries  to  visit  the  Pan- 
American  exhibition. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— The  question  of  providing  additional 
school-rooms  was  discussed  at  a  recent  joint  meeting  of  the 
board  of  education  and  the  Central  school  district  committee. 
The  sentiment  prevailed  that  a  large  outlay  of  money  on  tem- 
porary arrangements  would  be  foolish,  when  what  was  really 
needed  was  a  new  school  to  cost  about  |20,ooo. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Efforts  are  making  to  found  a  school  in 
memory  of  Frederick  Douglass  in  Cape  Coast,  West  Africa. 
Relative  to  the  proposed  enterprise  a  meeting  was  held  in  this 
city  recently.  The  speakers  included  Mayor  Carnahan  and 
Rev.  Mark  C.  Hay  ford,  the  latter  of  West  Africa,  who  is  visit- 
ing this  country  in  the  interest  of  African  education. 

Elkton,  Md.— The  legislature  has  given  the  Jacob  Tome 
institute  the  right  to  admit  pupils  who  nave  passed  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  in  case  they  are  not  from  this  state  to  charge 
tuition.  The  school  year  opens  with  Dr.  James  C.  Mackenzie 
as  director. 

Germantown,  Pa.— Mr.  Charles  W.  Nceld,  who  has  served 
on  the  school  board  for  eleven  vears,  has  been  elected  its  presi- 
dent to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  William  D. 
Kinsler. 

Oxford,  O.  —The  Western  College  for  Women  has  entered 
upon  its  forty-seventh  year.  Pres.  Leila  S.  McKee  is  assisted 
by  a  larger  faculty  than  ever  before.  The  faculty  of  music  is 
particularly  strong. 

Dorchester,  Mass. — School  committee,  school  children 
and  citizens  were  present  at  the  breaking  of  the  ground  for  a 
new  grammar  school  in  the  Forest  avenue  section  of  this  city. 


Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Gallivan,  prcsidert  of  the  school 
board,  and  by  others.  One  feature  was  the  turning  of  the  earth 
on  the  site  of  the  new  building,  a  number  of  persons  taking 
part  in  the  ceremony. 

Wheaton,  Minn.— Supt.  W.  T.  Williams,  of  Traverse 
county,  has  just  been  renominated  for  his  sixth  term.  He  has 
been  the  successful  leader  of  the  teachers  of  his  country  for 
the  past  twelve  years. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.— All  the  schools  in  this  city  are  crowded 
beyond  their  capacity  and  many  children  are  waiting  to  enter. 
Mayor  Hoos  hat  written  a  letter  to  the  finance  board  urging 
immediate  action  toward  supplying  ample  school  accommoda- 
tions. 

London,  Eng.— A  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
council  to  investigate  the  subject  of  defective  eyesight  shows 
that  of  the  338,920  children  tested,  79,167,  or  about  twenty- 
three  per  cent.,  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  serious  defect- 
ive vision  and  advised  to  consult  an  oculist  without  delay. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.— A.  pajjer  advocating  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  teaching  practical  railroad  work  was  read  bv  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Berg,  chief  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad, 
at  a  recent  convention  of  the  Eastern  Railway  Maintenance  of 
Way  Association. 

Montclair,  N.  J. — Miss  Julia  Buffington,  a  teacher  in  the 
high  school  of  this  town,  died  suddedly  of  heart  failure.  She 
was  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  college  and  had  taught  here  for  a 
year.    Her  home  was  in  Swaasea,  Mass. 

South  Omaha,  Neb.— A  contract  has  been  made  with  P.  J, 
Bock  for  a  four-room  school  build m^  to  cost  110,130.  The  work 
will  be  rushed,  tho  there  is  some  aoubt  as  to  the  legality  of 
the  contract  in  view  of  local  financial  complications. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.— a  special  school  election  has  been  held  to 
decide  the  question  of  free  text-books.  The  town  voted  in 
their  favor,  and  will  therefore  raise  $2,000  by  tax  with  which 
to  initiate  the  system. 

Moorhead,  Minn. — The  Aloorhead  schools  never  saw  a 
more  prosperous  year  than  1899-1900,  under  the  superintend- 
ency  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Mickens.  This  was  our  first  year  with 
the  new  superintendent.  Mr.  Mickens'  salary  has  been  in- 
creased $200,  and  $2,000  has  been  spent  in  repairs  on  school 
buildings. 

West  Bend,  Wis.— Mr.  Jacob  Gomber,  of  this  towii.  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  of  Washington 
county,  succeeding  Mr.  R.  M.  Dure,  who  resigned  to  teach. 
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Books  Under  Way. 


Ainsworth  &  Company. 
Lakeside  Classics : 
|]  The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
"Bight  Selections  from  Irvine's  Sketch  Book." 
"As  Yon  Like  It." 

American  Book  Company. 

J  4;,®y^*^®*^°  *^d  Phonic  Word  Method,"  by  A.  J.  Demarest 
and  W.  M.  Van  Sickle. 

«  "^j®g®?,*"T  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,''  by  Win- 
field  S.  Hall  and  Henry  P.  Hewes. 

"Academic  Algebra,"  by  W.  J.  Milne. 

"Elements  of  Astronomy,"  by  Simon  Newcomb. 

'  Elements  of  Spoken  English  ;  for  Spanish-Speaking  stu- 
dents," by  E.  S.  Bacon.  1-  F         6 

"Easy  Steps  in  Latin,"  by  Mary  Hamer. 

•  Ovid :  Selected  Works,"  edited  by  P.  J.  Miller. 

Sophocles' "(EdipusTyrannns,"  edited  by  Mortimer  Lamson 
Earle. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

"Commodore  Panl  Jones,"  by  Cyrus  T.  Brady. 
^^The  Story  of  the  Soldier,"  by  G.  A.  Forsyth. 
The  Individual :  a  Study  of  Life  and  Death,"  by  N.  S. 
Shaler. 
]]The  Story  of  the  Alphabet,  by  Edward  Clodd. 
The  Art  of  Writing  English,"  by  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 
Elementary  Physics,"  by  C.  H.  Henderson  and  J.  P.  Wood- 
hull. 

"An  Analytical  Key  to  Plowering  Plants,"  by  John  M. 
Coulter. 

The  Century  Company. 

"The  Century  Book  of  the  American  Colonies,"  by  Elbridge 
S.  Brooks. 
"  Josey  and  the  Chipmunk,"  by  Sydney  Reid. 

A.  Flanagan. 
"  New  Practical  Arithmetic,"  by  A.  W.  Rich. 
Construction  Work  in  Cardboard  and  Paper,**  by  R.  M. 
Smith. 

"  Little  Children  of  the  Snow,"  by  Mary  Mueller. 
"Orthography,  Orthoepy,  and  Pronunciation,"  by  S.  R.  Win- 
chell. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

*'The  Bird  Book,"  by  Fanny  H.  Bckstorm. 

"Stories  of  Pioneer  Life,"  by  Florence  Bass. 

Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics :  (See  list  on  page  321). 

The  Life  of  a  Bean,  by  Mary  E.  Laing. 
"School  Gymnastics,"  by  Jessie  H.  Bancroft. 

A  New  Practical  Speller,"  by  James  H.  Penniman. 

An  Inductive  Rhetoric,"  by  F.  W.  Lewis. 
"An  English  Grammar,"  by  Edward  A.  Allen. 
^^  An  Integral  and  Differential  Calculus,"  by  E.  W.  Nichols. 

Famous  Geometrical  Theorems  and  Problems,  and  Their 
History,"  by  W.  W.  Rupert. 
"German  Lyrics  and  Ballads,"  edited  by  J.  T.  Hatfield. 
Heyse's  "Das  Madchen  von  Treppi,"  edited  by  E.  S.  Joynes. 
"Easy  German  Sight  Translation,"  by  Grace  L.  Deering. 


Frey tog's  "Soil  und  Habe,"  edited  by  G.  T.  Files. 

Dumas'  "Episodes  from  Monte  Christo,"  edited  by  F.  M. 
Warren. 

"  Cinq  Scenes  de  la  Comedie  Humaine,"  edited  by  Elizabeth 
M.  White. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

Riverside  Art  Series : 
"Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 
"Murillo,"  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 

Riverside  Biographical  Series : 
"  Andrew  Jackson." 
"  Lewis  and  Clarke." 

Riverside  Literature  Series : 
"The  Gentle  Boy  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. 

"  An  American  Anthology,"  by  E.  C.  Stedman. 

"Squirrels  and  Other  Pur  Bearers,"  by  John  Burroughs. 

"The  Woodpeckers,"  by  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm. 

Thompson,  Brown  &  Company. 

"  Third  Book  of  Grammar,"  by  Larkin  Dunton  and  Augustus 
H.Kelley.    . 
"  Manual  of  Bookkeeping,"  by  A.  B.  Meservy. 

David  McKay. 

"  Nests  and  Eggs  of  North  American  Birds,  by  Oliver  Davie. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

"  Springtime  Flowers,"  by  Mae  Ruth  Norcross. 

"  An  Elementery  Experimentel  Chemistry,"  by  J.  B.  Ekeley. 

"Business  Law,"  by  Thomas  Raeburn  White. 

"Poets  and  Poetry  of  Indiana,"  edited  by  E.  B.  Heiney  and 
Benjamin  S.  Parker. 

"Outlines  in  Nature  Study  and  History,"  by  Annie  G.  Engell. 

Tennyson's  "Lancelot  and  Elaine,"  edited  by  J.  E.  Thomas. 

Buskin's  "Sesame  and  Lilies,  edited  by  Agnes  S.  Cook. 

Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  edited  by  J.  B.  Seabury. 

"Systematic  Methodology,"  by  Andrew  T.  Smith. 

"  An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language,"  by 
L.  A.  Loiseaux. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 

"Liberty  Documents,"  edited  by  Albert  Buehnell  Hart. 
"The  Grey  Fairy  Book,"  by  Andrew  Lang. 

McClure,  Phillipe  &  Company. 

"The  Jumping  Kangaroo  and  The  Apple  Butter  Cat,"  by  M. 
Conde. 
"  The  School  and  Society,"  by  John  Dewey. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
"Twelve  Great  Artists,"  by  William  Howe  Downes. 
"The  Pilgrim  Shore,"  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 
"Old-Fashioned  Fairy  Ta>es,"  by  Charles  Perrault. 
"  The  Young  Puritens  in  Captivity,"  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

"  Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think,"  by  N.  C.  Sohaeffer. 
"Two  Hundred  Years  of  Pennsylvania  History,"  by  Isaac 
Sharpless. 


Bad  blood  is  a  bad  thing  to  inherit  or  acqore,  but  bad  blood 
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This  list  is  limited  to  the  books  that  hare  been  published  during  thefpreceding  month.  The  publishers  of  these  books  will  send 
descriptive  circulars  free  on  request,  or  any  book  prepaid  at  prices  named.  Special  attention  is  given  to  all  requests  that 
mention  The  School  Journal.  For  Pedagogical  Books,.Teachers*  Aids,  School  Library,  and  other  publications,  see  other  numbers 
of  The  Journal, 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Title. 
Lessons  in  Language  Work 
Practical  Lessons  in  Qrammar 
Lessons  in  Language 
Lessons  in  Grammar 
A  Modern  English  Grammar 
Language  Reading  Lessons 
Practical  Composition . 
Elements  of  English  Grammar 
Child  Life 

History  of  American  and  Eng.  Literature 
Shakespearean  Quotations 
Burke— Thoughts  on  Present  Discontent 
The  Christ  of  Cynewolf 
Specimens  of  Forms  of  Discourse 
English  Humorists 
Service  Book  of  English  History 
Elements  of  German 
America's  Slory  for  American  Children 
American  Inventions  and  Inventors 
Hist,  of  U.  S.  for  Beginners 
Side  Lights  on  American  History 
Warren  Hastings 
Ivanhoe 

Human  Frame  and  Laws  of  Health 
Carlyle'^  Essa]r  on  Bums 
Judgement  in  Literature 
Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Eng.  Composition 
Typewriting  Instructor 
Stories  West  Indies 
Liberty  Bell  Lights 
Common  School  Literature 
Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics 
History  of  England 
Sir  Launfal,  etc. 
Twice  Told  Tales 
One-Hoss  Shay,  etc. 
Snow  Bound,  etc. 
Evangeline 
English 

Book  of  Legends 
General  History  of  Europe 
Elementary  Physical  Geography 


Author. 

Pp. 

Binding, 

Price, 

Publisher. 

Isabel  Prazer 

149 

Cloth 
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Western  Publishing  House 

Olive  M.  Henry 

319 

tt 

J.  N.  Patrick 

900 
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H.  G.  Buehler 
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W.  S.  Mead 
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Werner  School  Book  Company 
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.36 
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1.35 

American  Book  Company 

Emma  Rawlins 
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The  Author 
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W.  B.  Worsfold 
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The  Practical  Tezt-Beok  Co. 

Fred  A.Ober 
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M.  Brumbaugh 
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A  WARM  ARGUMENT 

doesn't  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

But  it  needs  no  wordy  argument  to  demohstrate  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  AUTOMATIC  SCHOOL  DESK  is  the  best  on  the  market 

A  million  desks  in  use  are  mute  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  is  all  and  more  than  it  ^s  claimed  to  be— the  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  MADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  give 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  the  TRIUMPH 
brings  lasting  satisfaction. 

If  there  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  TRIUMPH. 

Experienced  school  officers  cannot  be  deceived  into  buying 
inferior  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  afford  to  experiment 
The  TRIUMPH  is  not  an  experiment    a  million  desks  in  use 

ATTEST  ITS  GOODNESS. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  printed  matter— AND  GET  THE 
COLD  FACTS. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

Eastern  Opficb— hi  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Western  Office— 94  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


A! Brief  History  of  Mathematics. 

■''By  Dr.  Kabl  Fnnc  Authorised  translation  by  Wooster  Woodruff  Be- 
man.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uniyerdty  of  Michigan,  and  DaTid 
Emrene  Bmith.  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  bchool  at  Brocknort,  N.  1. 
With  Uofraphical  notes  and  f nil  index.   88S  pages.   Price,  cloth,  $1.R0. 

Of  all  the  recent  compendia  of  the  history  of  mathematics  this  work  by 
Professor  FiDk  is  the  most  systematic.  It  is  a  clear  and  brief  statement 
of  the  facts  of  mathematical  nistory.  An  inTalnable  work  for  teachers  of 
mathematics. 

ELEMENTARY  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL 
AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS." 

ByAuoDBTUsDnMoBOAN.    Handsome  new  reprint  edition.  GL,$l(5s.). 
-..  .         .  .  .     ,        Itiwatsin 


sidiary  mathemanoal  deyelopments,  which  are  requisite  to  the  nndeiv 
standing  of  the  main  thonghi 

ON  THE  STUDY  AND  DIFFICULTIES  OF  MATHEMATICS 

By  AuoDBTDB  Dn  Moboah.  New,  corrected ,  and  annotated  edition  with 
refer^ces  to  date  of  the  work  published  in  1881  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  original  is  now  scarce.  Pp. ,  Yin. , 
plus  888.  Cloth,  $!.». 
''  A  Yai^uablb  EfJBAT"— Prol  Jkyomb  in  the  Encyclopedia  BrtUmniea, 
''  The  Mathematical  Writings  of  De  Morgan  can  be  commended  unn- 
serredly."— Prof.  W.  W.  Bemak,  Uniyersity  of  Michigan. 

LECTURES  ON  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICS 


ByJoBEPH  Louis  LAOBAHon. 
the  Boole  Normale.  Paris.  1795., 


Being  the  oourseof  lectures  deUrered  at 
Translated  ttom  the  Freneh  by  Thomas 


J.  MoOormaek.  With  a  fine  photograrure  portrait  of  the  great  mathe- 
matician, notes,  bibliographical  sketch  of  Lagrange,  margOial  analyses, 
index,  etc,   ITS  pages.    Price,  $l.oa        ..        _ 

A  mastenriece  of  mathematieal  exposition.   First  separate  edition  in 
English  or  f^nch. 

;mathematical|essays  andirecreatignsbi 

l>By"HsBWATf  SoBUBBBT,  Profossorin  the  Johanneum,  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. FromtheGtormanbyT.  J.  McOormaok.  Pp.148.  Cloth,  7S  cents. 
Paper,  m  cents. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 

Uniform  binding.  5  TOlumes,  $5.00  postpaid,  to  one  order.    New  works 
in  prepslration.  

Send  in  name  and  address  for  circulars  on  Biology.  Psychology, 
Bacteriology  vMechanics ;  also  Portraits,  in  uniform  style,  of  Phuosqphers 
and  Psychologists  for  class-room  and  laboratory.  Prospeotu*  and  free 
sample  copies  of  '*  Ths  Open  Ck>uBT  "  and ''  Thb  MomsT.^'   Address 

TheOPKN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

334  Dearbem  Street,  Chlcage. 
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TEXT-BOOKS.    (Continued.) 


Title. 
Rome  :  Its  Rise  and  Pall 
TafT  &  McMurry  Geography 
Complete  Geography 
Elementary  Geography 
Natnre^s  Miracles 
Manual  of  Nature  Study 
Introduction  to  Zoology 
First  Book  of  Birds 
AdTanced  Elementary  Science 
Experimental  Chemistry 
Physiology  for  Laboratory 
Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry 
Foundations  of  French 
Maria  Stuart 

The  Beginnings  of  English  Literature 
The  Medea  of  Euripides 
Grade  Speller 
Personal  Hygiene 

Domestic  Science  in  Grammar  Grades 
Hornbrook^s  G.  S.  Arithmetic 
Der  Assistent  Schanz 
Universal  Solution 
Fan  Sorge 

Logical  Chart  for  Teaching  French 
Diz  Contes  Modernes 
Spanish  Verb 
General  Physics 
High  School  Physiology 
Higher  Algebra 
Physiology  for  High  Schools 
The  Art  of  Study 
Temprano  y  Con  Sol 
Julius  Caesar 
Bellum  Catilins 
History  of  Education 
Comeoius 

Method  in  Mind  Training 
How  to  Recite 
Educational  Experiment 
Water  Colors  in  School-Room 


Author. 
P.  Myers 

H.  S.  Tarbell 
Eliza  Morton 
Elisha  Gray 
Hershman 
Chas.  B.  Davenport 
Olive  T.  Miller 
Edw.  G.  Howe 
L.  C.  Newell 
Bertha  M.  Brown 
W,  P.Durfce 

F.  D.  Aldrich 

MuUer  and  Wenckebach 

C.  M.  Lewis 

C.H.  Moore 

M.  W.  Hazen 

W.  L.  Pyle 

L.  L.  W.  Wilson 

A.  Beinhom 

M.  A.  McGinnes 
H.  Suderman 
S.  Le  Roy 
H.A.Potter 
Peter  B.  Traub 

G.  A.  Hoadley 
Henry  Hewes 
J.  F.  Downey 
Macy  &  Norris 

B.  A.  Hinsdale 
R.  de  la  Cortina 
Notes  by  H.  L .  Hudson 
C.G,  Herberman^^. 
Thos.  Davidson 

Will  S.  Monroe 

C.  Auken 

F,  S.  Southwick 
Erato 


Pp.    Binbino.      Price. 
535 
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343 
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144 
368 
410 
145 
105 
177 
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337 
194 
416 
140 
195 
253; 

95 
209 
463 
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416 
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266 

77 
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270 

172 

132 

464 

139 
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Board 
Cloth 


Linen 
Cloth 


Paper 
Cloth 


Board 


.75 
1. 00 


.60 
.30 


1.50 
1.10 


1.50 
.90 
.65 


.80 


i.oo 

I.90 
1.00 
1.50 


.35 


I.OO 

I.oo 


Publisher. 
Ginn  &  Co. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 
Werner  School  Book  Co. 
Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co. 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert 
A.  Flanagan  . 
The  Macmillan  Co. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Ginn  &  Co. 


W.  B.  Saunders 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

American  Book  Company 

ti  It  t( 

Mathematical  Book  Co . 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Wm.  R.  Jenkins 

Ginn  &  Co. 

American  Book  Company 


Wm.  R.  Jenkins 
Ginn  &  Co. 
B.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 
Chas.  Scribner*s  Sons 

tl  tl  (4 

Harper  Bros. 
American  Book  Company 
Orville  Brewer 
Milton  Bradley  Co. 


LIBRARY  AND  MISOELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 


Title. 

Stories  of  Great  Astronomers 

Chronicles  of  Sir  John  Froissart 

Alexander  the  Great 

Sesame  and  Lilies 

Three  Outdoor  Papers 

Through  the  First  Antarctic  Night 


Author. 

Edr.  S.  Holden 
Adam  Singleton 
Sir  Thos.  North 
John  Ruskin 
T.  W.  Higginson 
Fredenck  A.  Cook 


Pp.    Binding.      Price. 


255 
335 
114 

97 

96 

478 


Cloth 

Cloth 

Paper 
it 

i( 
Cloth 


.75 
.75 
.15 
•15 
.15 
5.00 


Publisher. 

D.  Appleton  &/ Co. 

(I  (I 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

tt  U  »( 

l(  t(  u 

Doubleday  &  McClure 


MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

Require  Modem  Educational  Apparatus 

5UCH  AS  UP-TO-DATB 

Maps,  Globes,  Charts, 

and  the  thousand  and  one  essentials  that  go  to  make 
up  the  modern  school-room. 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

in  this  line  of  goods.  Have  practical  advanced  educators  in 
charge  of  this  department  of  our  business.  -  We  absolutely  control 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  many  of  the  school-room's  greatest 
conveniences  and  helps.  In  dealing  with  us  you  are  dealing  with 
"first  hands,"  without  any  intermediary  profits. 

We  publish  a  handsome  94-page  catalogue  describing  the 
latest  improved  timely  school-room  requisites.  Do  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  book?  If  so  send  us  your  name,  and  catalogue  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail  without  charge  to  you. 

It  is  a  handsome,  interesting  book  worthy  of  your  attention. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO. 

Eastern  Office;  Iff  Rith  Avenue  NEW  YORK. 
Western  Office :  94  Wabash  Aventie,  CHICAGO. 
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H  There's  Luck  in  Numbers,  Try  ''ZIT 

87  is  the  nomber  of  our  Catalogue  of  ''Tools  and  Benches  for  Manual 
Training  and  Technical  Schools.''  It  is  the  printed  version  of  a  IB-years' 
experience  in  supplying  these  goods  to  schools  all  over  the  U.  S.  If  you 
would  like  a  copy,  ask  for  Catalogue  No.  87.    Mention  School  Journal. 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO«,  209  Bowery,  New  York 

[Bixca  164a] 


Literary  Notes. 

Just  now,  with  the  national  election  so 
close  at  hand,  people  will  be  especially  in- 
terested in  the  article  upon  '*  The  Strategy 
of  National  Canipaigns,"  which  appears  in 
the  Octohtr  AfcUure*s.  It  is  full  of  en- 
tertaining information  about  the  political 
leaders  of  the  day.  The  pictures  by  Jay 
Hambidge  are  remarkable. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  exploit  the  sub- 
ject of  colonization.  The  M  acmillan  Com- 
pany is  out  with  a  monumental  book  on 
The  HisUry  of  Colonization  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  by 
Harry  C.  Morris,  formerly  United  States 
consul  at  Ghent  It  is  a  convenient  epit- 
ome of  colonizing  experience  up  to  date. 

The  first  satisfactorj  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Abruzzi,  whose  achievement  in 
reaching  the  point  farthest  north  is  being 


■  II      III      im    I  Ml 


The  Best  Food 
for  Infants 

Nature  planned  that  infants 
sKould  Kave  only  milk  for  at 
leasttheRrst  year  of  life.  But 
thin  mWi.  skimmed  milk,  will 
;  not  nourish.  Ifs  the  milk  that  i 
is  rich  in  cream,  or  fat,  that 
^  does  the  work.    This  b  be-  ^ 
.  cause  fat  is  positively  neces- 
sary  for  the  irowin|{  body. 

SCMTsEMlSiM 

contains,  the  best  fat,  in  the 
form  of  Cod-Uver  Oil,  for  all 
delicate  children. 

They  thrive  jfrttOy  wider  lb  use. 
Soon  tlicy  %vd  jh  more,  cat  more 
pfaybetterandlookbetlcr.  Ifsjust 
the  ri  jht  addition  to  thdr  it  jular 
food.  The  hypophosphitei  of  lime 
and  soda  in  it  are  neoesfary  to  the 
growth  and  formation  of  i>one  and 
teeth. 

At  all  diuggbU ;  coe.  and  S1.00. 
SCOTT  ft  BOWNE,  Oenusts,  New  Yoik. 


talked  of  thruout  the  civilized  world,  ap- 
pears.in  the  October  magazine  number  of  the 
Outlook,  It  shows  him  to  be  a  fine-looking 
young  man^  with  a  face  expressive  of  great 
determination  of  character. 

That  veteran  entertainer  of  young 
people,  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  has  in  press 
a  collection  of  legends,  folk-lore,  and  tra- 
ditions, entitled  Traveller  Tales  of  South 
Africa,  It  is  to  be  illustrated  with  over 
sixty  striking  drawii^s,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished October  i,  by  Dana  Estes  &  Co. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company  have  in  prep- 
aration a  stirring  story  for  boys  entitled 
Scouting  for  Washington,  by  John  Preston 
True.  '  Mr.  True's  previous  book,  The 
Iron  Star,  has  been  placed  on  the  list  for 
supplementary  reading  in  Boston  schools, 
and  is  also  used  in  schools  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere. 

Historical  Pilgrimages  for  Teachers  and 
School  Children  is  a  new  pamphlet  by  in- 
defatigable Mr.  George  H.  Daniels,  of  the 
New  York  Central  Road.  Mr.  Daniels  has 
become  a  public  benefactor  thru  his  book- 
lets. .This  compilation  shows  the  richness 
of  the  historic  and  scenic  interests  along 
the  line  of  the  Central.  Excursions  to 
points  of  interest  up  the  Hudson  are  al- 
ready very  popular  with  New  York  teach- 
ers and  scholars ;  they  deserve  to  become 
still  more  general.  Every  child  in  this 
vicinity  ought  to  visit  the  scenes  of  Ar- 
nold's treason  and  of  Andre'  tragedy,  the 
Sunnyside  home  and  haunts  of  Irving  with 
nearby  Sleepy  Hollow,  Stony  Point,  and 
the  other  storied  spots  of  the  Hudson 
valley. 

Art  Education  for  September  is  an  un- 
usually fine  number,  both  from  a  literary 
and  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Among  its 
articles  are  "  Art  Education  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  New  York  City,"  by  Georgia 
Eraser  Arkell;  "Newcomb  Pottery,"  by 
Ellsworth  Woodward;  "Arthur  W.  Dow, 
and  his  Work  as  a  Teacher,"  bv  Frederic 
W.  Cobum,  and  "  Notes  on  Sketching," 
by  Frank  Forest  Frederick.  The  special 
features  include  a  design  in  color  by  a  pu- 
pil of  the  New  York  vacation  school,  a 
design  on  Japenese  paper  by  a  pupil  of 
Brockport  normal  school,  and  a  frontis- 
piece by  a  pupil  of  the  New  York  school 
of  art. 

Governor  Roosevelt  will  contribute  to 
the  October  Century  a  paper  on  "  Civic 
Helpfulness."  His  theme  is  the  work 
that  is  beine  done  by  indivkluals  and  in- 
stitvtiens,  other  than  official,  to  help  those 
who  need  help  ia  American  communities. 
"  Civic  Helpfulness  "  is  included  in  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  essays  by  Governor 
Roosevelt,  entitled  "  The  Strenuous  Life." 

Little,  Brown  &  Company  will  publish 
a  three-version  edition  of  "The  Rudiydtof 
Omar  Khayjdm,"  edited  by  Jessie  B.  Rit- 
teahouse.  It  wUl  give  the  translations  of 
Fitzgerald,  Whinfield,  and  McCarthy. 
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Published  Weekly  by 
E.   L,   KELLOOQ   A    CO.. 

Tha  Educational  Building, 

61  B.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

afiT-^  Wabasb  Avb.,  Chicago. 


Thb  School  Joukhal,  catablishad  in  1870.  waa  the  firat 
waaUy  educational  paper  publiahed  in  the  LFnited  Sutes. 


Duiins  the  year  it  publiahed  twelve  achool  board  num- 
ban,  rally  Ifiuatrated,  of  fiom  forty-four  to  tbtty  pagea 
each,  with  corer,  a  aummer  number  (eighty-eight  Bagca) 
in  June,  a  private  achool  number  in  September,  a  Chnat- 
maa  number  in  November,  and  four  traveling  numbers 
in  May  and  June.  It  haa  aubacribera  in  every  atate  and 
In  neaily  all  foreign  countriea. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  DoLLAsa  d  year  in  advance.  One  dollar  for  aiz 
montha.  Shigle  copiea,  aiz  centa.  School  board  num- 
bera,  tan  canti.  ForeiiKa  aubauipOona,  three  dollara 
a  yaar,  poctagepaid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Wm  be  ftimiahed  on  application.  The  value  of  Thi 
School  Ioiibmal  aa  an  advertiaing  medium  ia  unquea- 
tioned.  The  number  and  character  of  the  advertiacmeato 
now  in  fta  pagea  tell  the  whole  atoiy.  Circulating  aa 
K  doea  among  the  prindpala,  aBperintendenta,  achool 
and  leading  teachen.  there  ia  no  way  to  reach 
t  of  the  educational  field  ao  eaaOy  and  cheaply  aa 


thiapart       

thru  Ita  cotumna. 


Interesting  Notes. 

Lord  Byron'e  Sword. 

What  18  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
most  priceless  relic  of  Lord  Byron,  the 
sword  which  he  carried  thru  Greece  when 
that  country  was  struggling  against  the 
Turks  for  independence  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  hangs  from  a  polished  board 
in  the  library  of  Mrs.  Henry  W.  King,  No. 
151  Rush  street,  Chicago.  It  is  the  same 
sword  which  the  poet-liberator  carried 
while  in  command  of  a  band  of  Suliotes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Missolonghi.  It  was -brought 
to  America  by  Col.  J.  P.  Miller,  a  resident 
of  Vermont. 

Col.  Miller  went  to  Greece  in  1824  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  Greek  army,  and  after  the 
siege  and  battle  of  Missolonghi,  in  April, 
1826,  he  returned  to  Vermont  and  lectured 
thru  New  York  and  the  New  England 
states  for  the  cause  of  the  Greeks.  Lord 
Byron  gave  the  sword  to  a  young  Greek 
named  Loukas,  a  captain  in  his  legion. 
When  the  sword  and  his  clothing  were  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  his  sisters  by  the  British 
consul,  at  Poros,  Greece,  Col.  Miller, 
who  was  present,  at  the  sale,  purchased  it 
and  brought  it  home. 
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PUBLISHERS,  M'F'RS  OF 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


DIRECTORY 


AND  SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We  give  below  a  lut  of  the  leadimr  flnxui  of  pabliBhen  of  aohool  bookB  and  maniifaotiirers  of  school  supplies  and  eqmpmeni.  This  will  be  a 
great  oonyenienoe  to  sabteribera  to  The  Joitbnal  in  sending  orders.  In  writing  for  oiroolars,  catalogtt  or  other  information,  yon  will  get  speeial  at- 
tention by  mentioning  Thb  Joubnal  oTery  time  you  write. 


School  Book  Publishers. 

Ameiiean  Book  Co., 

N.  T.,  Gin..  Chloagq.  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Portland,  Or., 

Baker  A  Tii,ylor  Oo.,      New  York 

Barnes  Co.,  A.  S. 

H.  Holt  A  Co., 

Jenkins,  W.  B. 

Iiongnians,  Green  A  Co.,      ^ 

If  aynard,  MerriU  *  Co., 

The  Morse  Co.,  *' 

Pitman  A  Sons,  Isaae 

Potter  A  Putnam,  *' 

Scrilmer's  Sons,  Chas.,         " 

Oxford  University  Press     " 

H.  P.  Smith  Pnb.  Co., 

Ainswerth,  F.  F.  ft  Co.,     Chicago 

Baton  Co., 

Powers  A  Iiyoss, 

Flanagan,  A. 

Western  Pnb.  Honse, 

Soott,  Foresman  ft  Co., 

Butler,  Sheldon  *  Co.. 

N.  Y.,  Phila..  Cbioago 

Appieton  A  Co.,  D.,      N.  Y.  ft  Chi. 

The  Maomlllan  Co..     N.  Y.  ft  Chi. 

Unirerslty  Publishing  Co., 

N.  Y,  Boston,  and  New  Orleaus 

ainn  A  Co.,        Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 

Heath  A  Co.,  D.  C.     *'       '* 

Houckton,  Mifflin  A  Co., 

Boftton,  N.  Y.,  ChL 

T.B.SlieweU*Co. 

Pranc  Bdu.  Co.,  Bos.,  N.  Y.«  ft  Chi. 

SUTer,Bnrdett*Co.,''     *'         '* 

Thompson,  Brown  A  Co.,  Boston 

Werner  Senool  Book  Co., 

Chicago,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Phila. 

Ilppineott  Co.,  J.  B.  Philadelphia 

MeKay,  Darld, 

Sower  Co.,  Christopher       " 

Williams  A  Bogers. 

Boon.,  N.  Y.  ft  Chioago 

Praetloal  Text-Book  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 

Milton  Bradley  Co.  Sprlngf  d,MasB. 

Sadler^Kowe  Co*,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B'kboards,  Crayons,  Erasers. 

N.  T.  Boek  SUte  Co.,      New.  York 
American  8eh«  Furniture  Co., 

New  York,  Ohioago 


Andrews  Seh.FumlshlngCo.  N.Y. 
Standard  Crayon  Co..  Lynn,  Mass. 

Eraser  Holders. 

Morris  A  Dunham,  Davenport,  la. 

Charts. 

Silver,  Burdett  ft  Co.  Boeton 

Potter  ft  Putnam,  New  York. 

Franklin  Publishing  Co.,    *' 
Anserican  School  Furniture  Co.. 
New  York,  Chicago 
Western  Pub.  House.        Chicago 
KeUonr  ft  Co.,  B.  L.,  N.Y  Chicago 
Williams  ft  Bogers,  Roch'st*r,  N/F 

Dialogs.  Recitations,  etc. 
Kellogsr  ft  Co.  New  York,  Chicago 

iluslc  l>utf  Ushers. 
Ditson,  OUver  ft  Co.,  Boston,  N.Y. 
Novello,  Bwer  ft  Co.       New  York 

Book  Covers. 

Holdeu  Book  Cover  Co., 

Springfield.  Mass. 
School  Furniture. 

Andrews  School  Fur.  Co., 

New  York 

Dictionaries  &  Cyclopedias. 

Appieton,  D.  ft  Co.,  New  York  aty 
The  Century  Co.,  **■ 

Idppincott  Co.,  J.  B.  Phila. 

Merriam,  O.  ft  C.,  Sprinfffleld,  Mass. 
Andrews  Sch.FujmlshlDg  Co.  N  Y. 

Diplomas,  Reward  Cards,  etc. 

Bloke tts,  C.  li.,  Chioago 

Qymnasiuni  Apparatus. 

SpaldinsTf  A.  O.  ft  Co.,   New  York 

Kindergarten  Material. 

Charles  ft  Co.,  Thos.,  Chicago 

Schermerhorn  Co.,  JT.  W.,      N.  x . 
BUlton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mara. 
Pransr  Bdu.  Co.,       Boston  ft  N.  Y. 

Manual  Training  Supplies. 

Chandler  ft  Barber,  Boston 

American  School  Furniture  Co., 
New  York,  Chicago 
Hanunaoher,  Sohlenuner  ft  Co., 

New  York 


Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus. 

Kny  Scheerer  ft  Co. ,      New  York 
Bimcv  ft  Aniend,  *  ^ 

Bauseh  ft  Xiomb,   Rochester,  N.Y. 
Laing  Planetarium,  Detroit 

Knott,  App.  Co.,  I4.  K.*       Boston 
Bullock  ft  Crenshaw.  Phila. 

Insurance. 

Maes.  Mutual  lAie 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Mutual  Idfe  New  York 

Maps,'Qlobes,  etc. 

Am.  School  Furniture  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago 
HoweU,  B.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Andrews  Sch.  Fumlshlnjr  Co.. 

New  York 

Pens,  Pencils,  and  Ink. 

Bagle  Pencil  Co.,  New  York 

OUlott,  Jos.  ft  Sons, 

Bsterhrook  Pen  Co., 

E.  Faber, 

Dixon  Pencil  Co.,  Jersey  City,  NJ. 

Pencil  Sliarpeners. 

A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  Chicago 

School  Supplies. 

See  aUso  BIoelrZHHifds,  Boole  Coven^ 
Charts,  Flam,  Maps,  Globes,  BeUs, 
School  MatJcs,  Kinderocrten  Mater- 
ial, eU. 

Olcott,  J.  M.,  N.  Y. 

Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  W.,       ^* 
Andi«ws  Sch.  Fur.  Co.  *^ 

Flanagan,  A.  Chioago 

American  School  Furniture  Co., 
Chicago  ft  N.  Y. 
ninerals. 
Howell,  B.  B.     Washington,  D.  C. 
Photos  for  Schools. 

Helman- Taylor  A  rt  4)o. ,        N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Witter  Co. 

BerUn  Photo  Co.,  '' 

Perry  Piotures  Co.,  Maiden.  Mass. 
Scale  ft  Co,  Boston 

W.  H.  Pierce  ft  Co,  ^' 

Barl  Thompson,      Syraoose,  N.  Y. 


Records,  Blanks,  Stationery. 

Acme  Stationery  ft  Paper  Co. 

New  York 

School  Bells. 
McShane  ft  Co.,       Baltimore.  Md. 

Teachers*  Agencies. 

Coyrieve,  Mrs.  New  York 

Pratt  Teachers*  Aaenoy. 
Tounsr-Fulton,  Mrs.  M.  JF.    ** 
Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  W.     ** 
KeUogg*s  Teacher**  Bureauv  '* 
AlhanyTeachers*  A*.  Albany  ,N.  Y 
C.  J.  Albert  Chicago 

Interstate  itgener  ^ 

OrvlUe  Brewer  TcMshers' Ag.  "* 
Bastem  Teachers'  Boston. 

FIsk  Teachers'  Agencies, 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago 

Toronto,  Los  Angeles 

Central  Ed.  Bureau.  PhUa. 

Fenn.  Ed.  Bureau,  Alleotown,  Pa 


Typewriters. 
Am.  Writing  Mack.  Co.,New  York 
Wyckoff,  Seamansft  Benedict, " 
Smith  Premier  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
mtsborg.  Pa. 
BUckensderfer  Co. 

Stamford,  Oonn.,  ft  N.  Y. 

School  Telephones 

Couch  ft  Seeley  Boston 

Schools. 
School  of  Pedagogy,      New  York 
Teachers  College.  ** 

Cortina  School  of  languages. 

Pianos  and  Organs. 
Estey  OrireD  Co..  Bractleboro,  Y t. 

Hotels 

Grand  Union 
St.  Denis 
Continental 


New  York 

Phila 

School  Qocks. 


Blodffctt  Bros., 


LIBRARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS.    (Continued.) 


Title. 

The  Hour  of  Opportunity 

Good  Manners  and  Success 

Fate  Mastered,  Destiny  Pnlfilled 

Books  that  Nourish  Us 

Dairy  of  a  Western  Schoolmaster 

Bird  Homes 

Methods  in  Taaddermy 

Leaves  of  Grass 

Curious  Questions 

A  Child  of  Light 

Julius  Caesar 

Sssays 

Voyages  and  Travels 

Voyagers'  Tales 

Sublime  and  Beautiful 

The  Cricket  On  the  Hearth 

The  Barl  of  Chatham 

Robinson  Crusoe 

The  Beacon  Biographies,  Sam  Houston 

*♦       •*  "  StoncwaU  Jackson 

Womanly  Beauty 
Bzpantfion 
Short  Storv  Writing 
The  Real  David  Harum 
Makifig  a  Life 

The  Trusts  ^ 

Living  by  the  Spirit 
Quisante  . 

The  Image  Breasers 
The  Nuttoll  Enoydopsdia 
Winning  Out 
Tolstoi 

Publishers*  Association 
Plashes  of  Wit  and  Humor 
Young  Folks's  Encyalopsedia 
The  Art  of  Debate 
Quaint  Nuggets 
Kelea  the  Surf  Rider 
Pen  Slcetches 
One  Stitch  Dropped 
Portuna 
Joel  D.  Steele 


Author, 

Pp. 

BiMDINO. 

Price 

0.  S,  Harden 

54 

Cloth 

•35 

it                      44 

64 

ti 

.35 

W.  J.  Colville 
A.  R-  Marble 

53 

4t 

-35 

a6 

tt 

.35 

J,  K.  Stapieton 

140 

tt 

A.  R.  Dugmore 

175 

(4 

0.  Davie 

489 

it 

3.50 

Walt  Whitman 

it 

1.^5 

S.  Kienkelly 
N.  S.  Riddell 

386 

41 

3.00 

J44 

it 

G.  C.  Odell 

153 

It 

Abraham  Cowley 

187 

Paper 

.10 

Sir  J.  MaudeviUe 
Richard  Hakluyt 

193 

t« 

.10 

192 

44 

.10 

EdmuDd  Burke 

193 

«t 

.10 

C.Dickens 

19a 

t| 

^    .10 

H   Morley 

193 

44 

.10 

Isaac  Pitman 

309 

i4 

.60 

Carl  Hovey 
Sarah  B.  EUiet 

131 

Cloth 

.75 

149 

4< 

.75 

Albert  Turner 

356 

44 

1.00 

^osiah  Strong 

310 

4. 

1.00 

C.  S.  Barrett 

aS7 

** 

1. 00 

A.  T.  Vance 

133 

4.  1 

1.00 

Cortland  Myers 

3>6 

44 

1.35 

W.  Miller 

386 

44 

3.00 

H.  W.  Dresser 

I03 

14 

.75 

Anthony  Hope 

S76 

44 

Gertrude  Dix 

393 

1 

James  Wood 

700 

'             44 

0.  S.  Harden 

351 

44 

1. 00 

Stockham  &  Ellis 

140 

44 

1.00 

Robert  Waters 

^^ 

Cloth 

1.00 

J.  D.Champlin 
R.  M.  Alden 

958 

44 

378 

4t 

E.  W.  Brainard 

136 

44 

.45 

A.S.  Twombly 

403 

(4 

Finley  Acker 

109 

Board 

.50 

Mary  Dunham 

63 

Cloth 

R.  de  le  Cortina 

133 

Paper 

.35 

Mrs.  Geo  Archibald 

314 

Cloth 

1.00 

Publisher. 
T.  Y.  Crowell&Co, 


Ainsworth  &  Company 

Doubleday  &  McClure 

David  McKay 
4*  ti 

44  it 

Child  of  Light  Co. 
Longmans,  Green  ft  Ce. 
Cassell  &  Co. 


Isaac  Pitman's  Sons 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

it  '.4  tt 

The  Health-Culture  Compa&y 
The  Baker-Taylor  Company 


G.  P.  Putman  s  Sons 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 

44  44  44 

F.  Wame  &  Co . 
Lothrop  Publishing  Ce. 
Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Ce. 
D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co. 
Edgar  S.  Werner 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

44  41 

Fords,  Howard  ft  Hulbert 
44  44  44 

The  Author 
Columbia  Book  Co. 
W.R.Jenkins 
A.  S.  Barnes 
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^EXO    EDITIOJ^ 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

JUST  ISSUBD   a   NEW  PLATES  THROUGHOUT  ^    NOW  ABDBD 

25,000  Additional  Words 

PHRASERS    AND     D  £,  F  I  N  I  T  I  O  N  S 

Prepared  under  the  direct  snpemgion  of  W.  T.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  assisted  by  a  large  corps  of  competent  Specialists. 

RICH  BINDINGS      p      2364  PAQES       ^      5000  ILLUSTRATIONS 

BETTED  THAN  EVEB  FOfi  SCHOOL  AND  TEACHED 

We  also  publish  Webater'a  Colleclate  Dictionary,  with  a  Scottish  Glossary)  ete. 
'Flnt  class  In  quality,  seoond  oIms  In  slse."— Nicholas  MuasAT  BuTLsa. 

Poll  partionlars,  with  speoimen  pases,  etc.,  of  both  books,  sent 
onapplioation. 

G  &  C  MERRIAM  C0.»  Publishers,  Sprinjfield,  Mass. 


Cardboard  Construction 

By  J.  H.  TBTBOM,  Director  of  Manual  Training,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Assisted  by  BiiUDi  F.  O'Gokxob  and  Abbib  £.  Wilsob. 

l%ia  oonrse  of  Oardboard  Gonstmotion  is  presented  after  sereral  years  of  experiment  in  some 
of  the  Boston  Pnblio  sehools.  The  book  introaooes  work  with  the  sdssors  and  contains  drawings  of 
n  diiforent  models,  representing  Drawing,  Catting,  Tying,  Pasting,  and  Bewing.  A  Two-Tbabs' 
Goubsk  iob  Foubtr  and  FmHaBADaBTHighly  recommended  by  competent  teachers. 

Prica:  Cloth.  $1.00 


AddressDeptj.  MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.t  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEWYOHK,         PHILADBIiPHIA,  ATLANTA,  SAN  PBANOIBCO, 

11  Bast  Uth  Street.        UBS  Areh  Street.         616  Grand  Building.        Itt  McAllister  Street. 
KIWDERGARTEW  REVIEW  haa  bean  redwc'ed  to  01.00  a  Yaar. 

JOSEPH  QILLOTT'S  3TEEL  REN3 

Have  just  Gained  the 

GRAND     PR  iZF    at  Paris. 


This  is  the  highest  prize  ever  awarded  to  a 
pen-maker,  and  no  other  pen-maker  has  it. 

Gillott  has  always  taken  the  Highest  Prize. 


WntilNG  CR^YO:^  N?  312 


For  School  Crayons  of  all  kinds  we  have  TH£  BEST. 
We  are  now  offering  somethmg  new— 


tbe  Perf ecilcii  Scbool  Crayon 


These  orayons  are  put  up  either  for  paper  or  blaekboard 
Qse.  The  inserted  cat  represents  how  the  package  locks. 
They  are  of  the  very  best  qnality  made,  satisfaction 
gnaranteed.  This  crayon,  for  writing  purposes Js  espe- 
*'    adapted  for  the  primwy  school  and  the  Vertical 


Hand  Writing  System.    Gar  Wax  Grayons  are  put  up  in 
gross  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colors.   Write  for  samples 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 

0(KMS17  Eastern  Avenue,  LTIIK,  MASS. 


LANQUAQES. 

By  Phonograph.  ^^iZ"^. 

estj^g  system  and  have  iwrfeot  instruction  and 
amusement  combined. 

10  Records,  any  language,  |io.oo. 
20  RecordSf  any  language,  $20.00. 
Froach/Specimen  Copies,  two  parts  (8  lessons)  30c. 
Pries  IM  of  Oorttna  Ztot-Boofcs,  eaUOofpie  of  CorUna  lAbrtury^  dreuiar,  and  parUeuUmon  appfitaiion 
R.  D.  CORTINA  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES,      -     -      44  W.  34tb  Street,  New  York. 


CORTiNA  'S 

AW€Hrde4  Fftrwi  Prtzej  ColtimZKa  JBxposiMon,  Chi- 
6000, 1898,  for  saf-thidy  and  we  in  aehooU, 

Siwnish  in  30  Lessons,  cloth,  I1.50. 
French  in  ao  Lessons,  cloth,  I1.50. 
English  in  20  Lessons,  I1.50 


AN  AID  TO 

TEACHING 
PHONICS... 

Pollard's  Manual  of  Synthetic  Readiiu; 
and  Spelling  is  not  only  the  teacher's  kano- 
book  of  the  Syntheiic  Method,  giving  de- 
tailed information  as  to  what  the  method  is 
and  kow  to  use  it,  but  is  recognized  by  edu- 
cators generally  as  being  an  authoritative 
work  on  phonics.  The  simplest  language 
has  been  chosen  and  all  technicalities  have 
been  avoided.  The  terms  used  are  such  as 
the  youngest  pupils  can  comprehend.  It 
contains  the  stories  through  which  tbe 
sounds  of  the  letters  are  taught,  and  explains 
the  principles  applying  to  the  diacritical 
marUag  of  words.  The  suggestions  for 
breathing  exercises,  facial  gymnastics,  and 
the  correcting  of  weak,  husky,  or  badly 
placed  voices,  will  be  studied  with  interest 
by  those  who  have  labored  hard  and  faith- 
fully to  get  clear,  ringing,  resonant  sounds 
from  their  pupils.  The  Manual  is  a  book  of 
reference,  and  is  invaluable  not  only  to 
teachers  of  the  Synthetic  Method,  but  to 
teadiers  of  Word  and  Sentence  Methods  as 
well,  who  recognize  the  value  of  phonic 
teaching  and  its  practical  application  in 
primary  work.  The  Manual  is  a  handsome 
volume  of  245  pages,  printed  on  extra  cream 
paper  and  bound  m  cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $1, 

WESTERN  PUBLI5HIN0  HOUSE, 

3S8  Dearborn  5trect,  Chicago. 


FOB  ASSEMBUNG.     . 


SCHOOL  MADCHES 


ARRANGED  FOR 


PIANOrOfiTE  SOLO 

Book  I  (Price,  40  Cents.)  Contains  : 

Bridal  natch  •  riasaalello 

(Lohengrin)  Hea  ef  Harlech 

British  QraudlMs  OccasloBal 

Cecko'tiie  North  Sdpto 


Empire 

(National  Tunes) 
Hnntsmea  Chonts 
Let  the  Hills  ResouDd 


Rakeciy  March 
Victoria 
Yankee  Doedia 


NOVELLO  MySIC  COURSE, 

Edited  by  F.  B.  Howard. 
Sample  copies  sent  gratis  on  receiptof  application 


NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO., 

2\  East  S7tfi  St«,  New  York. 

THE   nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE   COMFY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY, 


President. 


''The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies/' 


Assets, 

Insarance  and  Annuities 
in  Force»       • 


$30U44>537  52 

n052,665,211  00 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  issaes 
every  form  of  policy  at  the  lowest  rates  com- 
mensurate with  safety. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

is  Just  issued.  No  such  fine  catalog  of  teachers' 
books  was  ever  before  issued.  It  describes  the 
best  books  on  Methods,  Pedagogy,  Recitations 
and  Dialogs,  Questions  and  Answer8,Bupplemen* 
tary  Beading,  Blackboard  Stencils,  etc.,  etc. 

B.  L.  KKLLOOQ  &  CO., 

61  East  Kinth  Steoet,  NSW  TOBM« 
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The  Stimulus 
ef  Pure  Bleed 

That  l8  what  Is  required  by  every  organ 
of  the  body,  for  the  proper  performance  oC 
its  fonctlons. 

It  perfects  all  the  Tital  processes. 

It  prevents  blUoasness,  dyspepsia,  consti- 
pation, kidney  complaint,  rheamatlsm,  car 
tarrh,  netvonsnesstweakness,  faintness,  pim- 
ples, blotches,  and  all  cataneoos  eruptions. 

It  is  assured  by  taking  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
rlUa  which  acts  directly  and  peculiarly  on 
the  blood. 

This  statement  is  proved  by  thousands 
of  unsolicited  testimonials. 

W.  P.  Keetok,  Woodstock,  Ala.,  writes: 
**  When  I  began  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
my  blood  was  impure  and  I  had  not  been 
feeling  well  for  some  time.  I  was  bothered 
very  much  with  that  tired  feeling.  When 
I  had  taken  the  medicine  a  few  days  I  be- 
gan to  feel  better,  and  after  taking  two 
Ibottles  I  felt  like  another  person.  That 
tired  feeling  was  gone  and  I  could  do  my 
work." 

Hoad^B  Sarsaparitta 

rids  the  blood  of  scrofulous  and  aU  otiier 
humors  and  all  foreign  matters. 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  ft  Sleventh  St.,  Hew  Terk. 

(Qppovlte  Grau  Church.) 

Conduoted  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 


Oentrally  Located  and  most  oonyenient  to 
Amusement  and  Bnsinees  Districts. 

Of  easy  acceas  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 
Broadway  Gars  direct,  or  by  transfer. 


WK.  TATLOS  k  SOU, 


Hiiprletort. 


At  fhe  Knd  off  Yoar  Jonmey  you  will  find 
it  a  great  convenience  to  go  right  over  to 

The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL 

Fourth  Are.,  41«t  and  4Sd  Sts. 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York 

Oentral  for  Shopping  and  Theatres. 

Baggage  to  and  from  48d  St.  Depot  free. 

Booms,  $  1  .OO  per  day  and  Upwards. 


CONTINENTAL  J^  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms.    Tfaree  New  Elevators. 


Room,  with  Board $3.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board...  $i. go  and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $2.00  and  Up. 


Steam  Heat  Included. 


L-UMALTBY 


Home  Study. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

o£fen  over  225  elementary  and  college  oonrses  hr 
oorr«tp9ndenee  in  88  of  its  Departments,  in- 
cludins  Pedagoggr.  History,  the  Languages, 
English,  Mathematics,  Physiography,  Zoology, 
Physiology,  Botany,  etc.  Ixistmction  is  personal. 
Umversi^  credit  is  granted  for  college  oonrses 
saccessfnily  completed.  Work  may  begin  at  any 
time.  For  dronlar  address 
THE  UNIVEESITY  OP  CHICAGO  (Div  O.) 

Chioaoo,  III. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when 
communicating  witfi  advertisers. 


Interestini^  Notes. 

The  EgK  Outloek. 

Poultry  raisers  in  Europe  are  beginniD|^ 
to  get  scared  at  the  prospect  that  tne  Chi- 
nese are  going  to  over  run  the  egg  and 
poultry  market  with  their  products.  The 
Chinese  are  extremely  successful  at  the 
poultry  business.  They  have  used  incuba- 
tors for  hundreds  of  years  and  they  are  re- 
sponsible fer  some  of  the  best  breeds. 
Meantime  the  poultrymen  of  Australia  are 
waking  up  to  their  advantages  and  going 
largely  into  the  chicken  and  duck  business 
for  the  British  market.  It  so  happens 
that  when  it  is  the  '*  off-season  "  with  fowls 
in  England  the  Australian  egg  season  is  at 
its  best,  for  the  seasons  are  opposite.  The 
Australian  can  thus  realize  good  prices  on 
his  largest  output,  and  has  no  eggs  to 
worry  about  when  the  hens  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  the  busiest.  As  it  takes  five 
or  six  weeks  to  land  eggs  in  England,  how- 
ever, the  Australian  product  will  hardly 
satisfy  the  fastidious  demands  there  for 
" new-laid  "  eggs. 

National  Debts. 

The  national  debts  of  governments  are 
in  great  part  the  legacies  left  by  the  wars 
of  the  past,  and  they  are  constantly  in- 
creasing on  account  of  the  wars  of  the 
present.  A  government  may  borrow  from 
Its  own  people,  or  it  may  borrow  from  for- 
eigners. A  strong  and  rich  nation  makes 
most  of  its  loans  from  its  own  people, 
either  at  once  or  eventually,  and  it  is  a 
sizn  of  weakness  when  the  future  resources 
of  a  people  are  very  largely  mortgaged  to 
foreigners.  The  national  debts  of  Great 
Britam,  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of 
otherleadinenationslikethatof  the  United 
States  are  chiefly  placed  among  their  own 
citizens,  and  the  payment  of  the  interest 
or  even  the  principal  does  not  diminish 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation,  but 
merely  works  certain  changes  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  wealth  produced. 

A  Trip  to  the  Moon. 

World ^s  fairs  now  vie  with  one  another 
more  in  their  side-show  or  "  Midway  "  at- 
tractions than  in  their  true  objects,  and 
each  succeeding  one  has  to  outreach  its 
predecessors  in  strange  and  startling  sen- 
sations. One  of  the  shocks  that  is  to  be 
given  at  the  Buffalo  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition next  year  is  a  spectacular  "  trip  to 
the  moon."  You  go  aboard  the  airship 
Luna ;  when  all  is  ready  the  cables  are 
thrown  off  and  you  rise  into  the  upper  re- 
gions, (for  so  it  appears  to  the  passenger). 
It  is  night  and  the  stars  shine  brightly 
above,  while  below  you  see  the  retreating 
lights  of  Rochester,  Albany,  and  other  sub- 
lunary cities.  You  see  the  moon,  too,  at 
first  far  away  but  gradually  nearer :  ana  at 
length  you  land  on  it.  Here  the  Man  in 
the  Moon  welcomes  you  and  details  guides 
to  show  you  the  wonders  of  his  domain. 
When  you  have  exhausted  the  sights  of 
the  satellite  vou  return  to  the  earth  as  you 
came.  All  the  effects  will  be  produced  by 
moving  scenery  and  ingenious  mechanical 
contrivances. 

Electric  Brakes  Preferred. 

An  interesting  report  has  been  made  by 
the  New  York  State  Railway  Commission 
as  the  result  of  its  investigation  into  the 
subject  of  hand  and  electric  brakes.  The 
commission  recommends  that  except  in 
special  'cases  of  very  remote  liability  to 
accident  the  ordinary  hand  brakes  now  in 
use  on  street  cars,  should  be  replaced  by 
electric  brakes ;  and  declares  further  that 
in  order  of  merit  the  electric  brake  stood 
first  in  the  test,  the  friction  brakes  next, 
hand-power  brakes  next,  and  air  brakes 
last.  The  report  brings  out  the  fact  that 
in  some  places  in  New  York  state  there 
are  electric  street  cars  in  service  that 
weigh  as  much  as  twenty- three  tons  com- 
plete, and  have  a  speed  capacity  of  over 
fifty  miles  an  hour.    In  the  larger  cities. 


^fc     Th  t: 


-^^^ 


ONEITA 


ELASTIC 
RIBBED 
UNION 
SUITS 

cover  the  entire 
body  like  an  addi- 
tionalakin.  Fitting 
like  a  glove,  but 
BOttly  and  without 
preasnre.  No  bnt- 
ionfl  dt>wii  tlie 
froBt.  Made  for 
men.  women,  and 
yonns  people.  Moet 
convenient  to  put 
on,  hmng  entered 
at  the  top  and 

I  drawn  onllketronB- 
era  With  no  other 
kind  of  underwear 
can  ladies  obtain 
Buch  perfect  fit  for 
dresseB  or  wear 
comfortably  so 
small  a  corset. 
Made  In  creat 
variety  of  abrioa 

I  and  wolslito. 

Sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere. 


A  Sktn  of  Beattty  is  a  Joy  Forever. 


Oriental  dream, 


Dr.  T.  FBLIZ  GOURAUD'S 

OR  HAeiCAL 

BEAUTIFIER, 

aemoresTan,  Pimples,  FrecUes,  Moth-Patohes, 

BashandSkin 

diseases,  and 
eTery  blemish 
on  beauty  and 
deHes  deleo- 
tlon.  On  its 
Tirtnee  it  has 
stood  the  test 
of  M  years;  no 
otherlias,and 
is  so  harmless 
we  taste  it  to 
be  snre  it 
is  properly 
made.  iLooept 
no  oonnter- 
feit  of  similar 
name.     The 

_  ____^  difitinffnished 

Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  ladr  of  the  hout-ton  (a 
patient):  *'  Aayou  ladies  wOL  use  them,  I  ncom^ 
mmd '  OouraucTs  Cream  *  m  the  least  Aonnfia  of 
aUthe  8Mn  preparaiioM.'*  One  bottle  wfll  last 
BIX  months  nsmg  it  eyery  day.  OOURAUD'S 
POUDRB  SUBTlLB  reoMTes  saperflaoos  hair 
wlthoiitiiqnryUtlioskln^^^ 

FKIO).  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop*, 
•TOreat  Jones  Street.  New  YorlL 
For  sale  by  all  DnunlBis^  and^  Fancy  Goods 
Dealers  throoghontthe  u^.,OaDadM  sndBnrope. 
Also  fonndTln  N.  Y.  Olty  at  R.  H,  Macy*s, 
W^namaker's  and  otner  Fancy  Goods  Dealsn. 
or  Beware  of  Base  imitations.  $1,030  Reward  for 
tfrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the  same. 


Pears' 

soap  is  not  only  the  best  in  all 
the  world  for  toilet  and  bath 
but  also  for  shaving.  Pears' 
was  the  inventor  of  shaving 
stick  soap. 

All  sorts  of  oeople  nse  it,  all  sorts  ef  storeB  sell 
it,  especially  drnggists. 


mm 


VOB 

Gbadb  Txach>b8 

AKP  SUPKBVnOBB. 


Monthly,  dnring  the 
school  year.  Disens- 
Bion  of  topics  relatiye  to  music  teaching  and  the 
*'  new  education."  Affbofuatk  Sn^sov  Musio, 
&o. ,  from  the  best  sottbcbs.  Can  be  naed  in  dass 
for  readin|r>  by  orderinK  "  Reprints."  Principals 
and  Snpermtendents  will  aid  their  teachers  by  ar* 
raaging  to  supply  each  building  with  at  least  one 
annual  Bubseription.  $1  per  year ;  iSc.  per  copy. 
Edited  bj  HUiBN  Plaob,  SupetTisor  of  Mosio, 
Indianapolis.  Published  by  8CHOOI.  BV8IO 
COMPAlfY,  1S8  N.  Penn  St.,  IndlaBapalis. 
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.    Flannels, 

Blankets  and  Quilts. 

Freach,  Scotch  and  Domestic  Flannels, 
Embroidered,  Printed  and  Fancy  Stripes. 

Colored  Flannels,  White  Flannels. 

Eiderdown  and  California  Blankets, 
Down  and  Marseilles  Quilts,  Comfortables. 

Camp  Blankets. 


New  York. 


W  mmi-  Pownri 


phiciclY  wkat, 

CPllAri.SC*  ftnd 
8L\Ht  UN,  BDdiJ] 

KffllctkKiu- uf  the  ikln, 
*■*£  liitUr  ^h^  in  fH^f>,  p^rikipi. 

r^Lwou Af  It ' *  llenrK^i'R* k] I  ixlor of p« r- 


flE  GRUT  IIEnUI  TU  CO. 

Af  entt  make 
^   35  Per  cent. 
Comaission 

bj  getting  orders  for  our 

TBA5,  C0PFEE5, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES  and 
BAKINQ  POWDER 

BPBOIAL  RRBS^NTS 

or  checks.    Freight  paid.    Send  for  new 
««rms->FRBE.  J 

THE  GREAT  AHERICAN  TEA  C0^. 
P.  O.  Box  989.    31  ft  33  Vejejr  Street.  New  Vork. 


American 
Song  Birds 

1 6   beautiful    pictures 
in  colors  by  Ridgway 

FREE. 

Apply  only  to  our  local  salesrooms. 

THE    SINGER  MANUPACTURINQ  CO. 

SaUsroopH*  in  every  city. 


SCHOOL  BELLS 


UNITKBSITY 

and  OOIXEGE 

BBIXS. 

Purest  ooi>per  and  tin  only.  Terms,  eto.,  free. 
McSIAlE  BELL  rOUIDST    -    Balttaere,  lU. 


N: 


ay  personallr-conducted  tour  of 
ylvania  Railroad  Company  to 


OB  the  other  hand,  the  cars  generally  used 
weigk  from  ten  to  seventeen  tons,  and  are 
operated  at  a  maximum  speed  oi  twenty 
hve  miles  an  hour. 

<*  Hunting  and  Fishing  in  the  South." 
A  book  descriptive  of  the  best  localities 
in  the  South  for  various  kinds  of  p^ame  and 
fish.  The  game  laws  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Missis- 
sippi, the  states  penetrated  by  the  South- 
em  Railway.  Fer  all  information  call  at 
Ticket  Office,  871  and  1185  Broadway,  or 
address  Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  £.  P.  A.,  1185 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Florida  and  the  South. 

The  Southern  Railwav  offers  the  quick- 
est and  best  service  to  all  the  principal  cit- 
ies of  the  South  and  Southwest.  Perfect 
Pullman  and  Dining  Car  Service  on  all 
trains.  "Thfee  through  trains  daily  from 
New  York."  Through  car  to  Savainah, 
Jacksonville,  Tampa,  Augusta,  Asheville, 
Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  Mont- 
omer^.  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Memphis, 
>fashville,  Macon,  Ga.,  and  Washington^ 
D.  C,  to  San  Francisco.  Berths  secured 
ten  days  in  advance.  For  full  particulars 
call  on  or  address  271  and  ii8j  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  or  Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Pas* 
senger  Agent,  1185  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

An  Autumn  Outing. 

GettysboTs,  liOray,  Natural  Bridge,  Bleb- 
mend.  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  Waebington, 

A  nine-da; 

the  Pennsy. ^ ^    ._ 

the  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  Luray  Cav 
ems.  Natural  Bridge,  Richmond.  Ola  Point 
Comfort,  and  Washington  will  leave  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  in  a  special  train  of 
Pullman  parlor  cars,  on  Tuesday,  October 
9.  The  party  will  be  in  charge  of  a  tourist 
aeent  amd  an  experienced  chaperon.  A 
whole  day  will  be  spent  on  the  Battlefield 
of  Gettysbure,  a  carriage  drive  with  lec- 
tures by  an  able  guide  beinjg^  included  in 
the  ticket.  Ample  time  willbe  allowed  at 
Luray  and  Natural  Bridg[e  to  view  the 
wonarous  natural  formations.  Sunday, 
October  14,  will  be  spent  at  old  Point  Com- 
fort. At  Richmono  and  Washington  op- 
portunities will  be  presented  to  visit  aul 
the  points  of  interest  under  intelligent 
guidance. 

The  round-trip  rate,  including  all  neces- 
sary expenses,  is  $6s  from  New  York, 
I63  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points. 
^For  detailed  itinerary  apply  to  Ticket 
Agents.;  to  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York ;  4  Court  street,  or  Pennsylva- 
nia Annex,  foot  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn ; 
789  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J  :  or  ad- 
dress Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 

During  tbe  Teetblng  Period. 

Mrs.  Wiif slow^s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been 
used  for  over  Fifty  Years  by  Millions  of 
Mothers  for  their  Children  while  Teeth- 
ing, with  Perfect  Success.  It  Soothes 
the  Child,  Softens  the  Qums,  Allays  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhcea.  Sold  by  Druggist* 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  *•  Mrs.  Winslow*s  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a 
bottle. 


"Y^  Bride 


Century  aflo:' 


Sheets  and  Pjllowcases 


Evrf]f  ^rt]clc  mide  on  our  own  prfmisci,  axiil 
undc  r  I  h  e  mo»l  rigid  it  n  i  ury  con  di '  io  n  i .  Ev  cfy 
piece  wtfrantcii  pcffccT.  Ever;r  irrkle  rneaj- 
ure*!  AFTER.  Ic  ii  finiibed,     NOT   BEFORE. 

Inuit  on  hiving  :^h»it  and  Pill cwctiet  bear- 
ing the  gummed  labei  fradrmirk  of  the  De- 
frnder  Mfg.  Co. 

Mjde  of  lii  i^rad eft,  from  pliin  hemmtd  »ad 
hemaiiiichcd    to    ftncT    hrmidtched    of    fined 
qaaLity^ 
^  d  htiiiwi  aUui  Shuijt  and  Fittnenti/t  ilvm 

PAKE  >n  fiffiiiAthn  itjtur  drj  gttdt  dtMitr. 


The  Bride  of  io-day 


THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  pattems  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial  Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPENCERIAN   PEN    CO. 

349  Bfoa^wa^y.  New  York 


The  leading  musical  in- 
stitution of  America. 

Founded   1853       Unsur- 


CoNSERlMTORy 
•T  MUSIC 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

Gtorge  H^.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 
Pupils  received  at  any  time.     For  prospectus  address 
FEANK  W.  HALE,  emmd  Kaaacsr,  Bostaa.  Mass. 


passed  advantage; 
and  < 


^ANTED-Live  Teacheis,8ueQe8s£ul 
at  canvassing  or  agency  work,  to  oep* 
resent  our  publications.  Salary  and  Qma» 
mission.  This  is  a  rare  chance  lor  Mve 
teachers  who  wish  to  leave  teacbing  for 
permanent  and  payinc:  work.  Address  £. 
L.  Kellogg  (personal),  6i  E.  9th  St.,  N.Y. 


p 


re  like  Sa.polio.-They  wa^she 
hhem selves  bo  me.ke>he  world' 

rer.  SAPOLI.O  isbhe^^„ 
flecbric  lijght  o^house-cleo.nilljg^" 
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Successful  NcwTcxt-Books 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

TWO  EDITIONS  PMNTED  WITHIN  A  MONTH  OP  PUBLICATION. 

VOK  SCHOOLS  AID  ACADEMIES.   By  J.  N.  Labitbd,  Editor  of  *'  HiBtory  for  Ready  Beferaneeand 

'Topical  Beading."  With  Topical  Analyses,  Research  Qmestions,  and  Bibliographical  Notes 

by  Homer  P.  Lewis,  Principal  of  the  English  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass.   With  161  illos- 

trations  and  maps  asd  a  foil  workiBg  index.    Grown  8yo,  6M  pages.   Half  leather,  $1.S5,  n«t. 

ENGLISH:  COMPOSITION  AND  UTERATURE 

THBEE  EDITIONS  PRINTED  WITHIN  A  MONTH  OF  PUBLICATION. 
By  W.  F.  WxBSTKB,  Principal  of  the  East  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.   This  book  is  a  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  Webster  Coarse  of  Study  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Crown  8ro,  801  pages.  Half  leather,  90  cts. ,  fut. 

Some  Adoptions  within  a  Month  of  Publication : 

LARNED'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS:  Biudiobd,  Pa. ;  Bnx>iT,  Wn.;  Nashua,  N.  H.  ;  St.  AiiBAHs,  Yt. ;  Woboxateb, 
Mass.  ;  Taoom a.  Wash. 

OOI&UBGES:  Sxmpsoh'b  Coi^liox,  Indianola,  la. ;  Statx  AauoULTU&Ai*  OoLLBas,  Brookings,  S.Dak. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES:  'WoBOBSrn  Acadext,  Worcester,  Mass.;  BiHaRAM 
School,  Mebane,  N-  0. ;  Shattuok  Sohooi*.  Fanbanlt,  Minn. :  Wiluaxb  Mkieobiax< 
Ikbtitutb,  New  London,  Conn. ;  Hotobkzss  Sohool,  LakeTille,  Conn. 

VIBSTER^  ENGLISH:  CX>MPOSITION  AND  UTERATURE. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS :   MniraAFOLiB,  Mnm. ;  San  Joe>,  Cai^.';  Dilloh,  Most.  ;  Bubunotoh.  Yt^ 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS:   Blookbbubo. Pa. 

PBIYATE  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES:  Lawhsnohtzlue  Aoadbict,  LawrenccTille,  N.  J.: 
Fbihicds'  Shlbot  Sohooz.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COLLEGES:  Axbb  AoBioui^nniAL  Collboh,  Ames,  Iowa;  Mabbaohttbbttb  Aobioultubal  Coi^ 
IJEOB,  Amherst,  Mas& 

DtscrlptiTe  Clremlirs,  with  staple  pages,  seat  ob  applleatioB. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4PkfkSt,BOSTON.     U  B.  S7th  St^  NET  YORK.    378-388  TalMah  Av.,  CHICAGO. 


ANOTHER  NOTABLE  ADOPTION 

The  City  of  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  has  just  adopted 
JUDSON  &  BENDER'S  GRADED  LITERATURE 
READERS.    The  initial  order  was  for  22,600  books. 

The  series  has  also  been  adopted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Providence,  Brooklyn,  Detroit,  Jersey  City,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Des 
Moines,  Waco,  Trenton,  New  Haven,  etc.,  etc. 


MAYNARD,  MERRILL  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

29i  3^  33  East  19TH  Street,  .  -  .  .  NEW  YORK 


LEADIITG  SCHOOL  TEXTS. 

SOUTHWORTH'S  SSSSNTIALS  OF  ARITHlftETIC. 

A  two-book  leriefl,  in  han&onr  with  modem  methodB. 
SOUTHWORTH  &  OODDARjyS  FIRST  LSSSONS  IN  LANGUAGE 

and  ELEBffENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR. 
A  oompleto  oonne  in  Engliflh  from  the  third  grade  to  the  High  School. 
ELLIS'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 
One  of  the  best    Oomprehenaiye.    FMoinating. 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  ROUND-HAND  VERTICAL  WRITING. 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  ROUND-HAND  RATIONAL  SLANT  WRITING. 

Charftoterised  hj  artistic  ExceUenoe  and  Bimplloity. 
TILDEN'S  COMICERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Revued  and  Enlarged  Editim. 
For  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Business  Colleges. 
ForfyU  partictdara  eoncemiino  any  of  the  above  texU  tPtiU  to 

THOMAS  R.  SHEWELL  &  CO., 

BOSTON.  NBWTOBK.  CHICAGO. 


N.  Y.  SILICATE  BOOK  SLATE  GO,  IV^nl^'ii;^;^ 

We  manufacture  Silicate  Blackboards,  Silicate  Book  Slates,  Silicate  Framed  School 
Slates,  High-Grade  Slated  Cloth  (Lapilinttm),  RevolTing  Blackboards,  Roll  Blackboards, 
Black  Diamond  Slating,  Crayons,  Chamois  Blackboard  Brasers,  Crayon  Holders,  DiTid- 
ers,  Easels,  Pointers,  Panel  Tablets. 

EYery  piece  of  Silicate  Slate  is  Yalnable,  made  of  pore  Silicate  and  guaranteed  to  ontlast  Stene 
fflates  or  any  artificial  Slate  made.  No  moisture  reqmred  to  dean  them.  If  yon  Want  anything  in 
the  Slate  line,  f^om  a  Silicate  School  Framed  Slate  to  the  largest  Blackboard,  write  to  as. 


FOR  Singers 

IN  order  to  keep  singers  informed  on  onr 
new  publications  and  to  anist  them  m 
selecting  new  songs,  we  publish  six  spe^l 
catalogues,  all  of  which  we  are  pleased  to 
send,  postpaid,  free  to  any  address  upon 
receipt  of  request. 


Selected  SONGS  Sgrin^?*' 

"^   about  60  desirable  songs,  portraits 


contains  reprodue- 
rt  of 

,_,  , its  of 

many  composers,  with  lists  of  their  published 
songs  J  classified  lists  of  new  secular  and 
saered  songs,  and  a  list  of  songs  by  well- 
known  American  composers,  etc.. 

Successful  songs  ^X!>tu^°i^ 

part,  of  songs  that  are  in  great  demand ; 
the  Tcrses  of  each  song  are  giyen  in  full. 
C*A/«ocrk  cr\air.c  contains  classified  list 
VACKPU  MJlMUd  and  reproductions  m 
*^  part  of  new  sacred  songs  This  cata- 
logue is  of  special  value  to  choi/ singers.  . 

Solos  for  CATHOuc  CHOIRS  fil*^. 

"^  fled  list  and  reproductions  in  part  of 
new  songs  suitable  for  Catholic  Ohoirs.   . 

RASS  and  BARITONE  SOLOS  £S?^1 

reproductions  in  part  of  new  songs  for 
Bass  and  Baritone  singers. 

DeserlptlTe  CIronUur  A  contains  descrip- 
tion and  tables  of  contents  of  oyer  thirty  SOc 
and  $100  collections  of  songs  in  bound  yols. 

EaohcatalogueisfreQuentlyreyised.  Haye 
your  name  placed  on  our  singer's  List. 


MUSIC  RE, View.    2Sc.  a  Year. 

A  piano  solo  and  song  reproduced  in  each 
number.  New  music  and  musical  literature 
leyiewed.  Special  articles  by.weU^-known 
writers  Portraits  and  biographical  sketches 
of  musicians.  Every  student  of  music  needs 
this  little  magasine.  Send  e-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  premium  list. 
Orders  SoUetted  for  aU  Mueteal  PuMieotfons 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO., 

Mualc  Pttbllahera. 

Ouyna  Dztboit  Compamt        -    „  Bobtoh 
Chab.  H.  DrrBOH  A  Coxpaht    -    Niw  Yokk 

J.  £.  DiTBOK  A  COMPAHT     -     PHILADKLPHIA 


SHLDIMi'S  ITILHIG  UBRMT 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


No. 

.  t  Indian  Clubs  and  l>umb  Bells.  _ 
•  How  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis.  B 
W  Exercises  with  Pulley  Weights. 


[Campbell 

Champion 

I.8.Ajider- 

72  Ph]fi5eal  Training  Simplified.  No  Apparatus. 

82  How  to  Train  Properly. 

M  The  Care  of  the  Body. 

91  Warman's  Indian  Club  Bxereiaes. 

101  Official  Croquet  Guide. 

102  Offound  Tumbling.      ',   „ 

104  The  Gkading  of  ^mnastio  Exerdsee. 
106  Boles  for  Basket  Ball  for  Women. 

Price,  10  cU  per  copy*  postpaid 

A.  Q.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  TOBK.      CmCAOO.      DENYBB. 


An  International  Jury  of  25  Members  a^ 
the  Paris  Expo>ition  awarded  a  Diploma 
of  Honor, 

The  Grand  Piix, 

to  the  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER. 
No  higher  award  was  possible,  and  In  the 
Ian  jua  je  of  the  jury's  report  It  was  jiven 
"for  general  superiority  of  construction 
and  efficiency/' 


TbeSmitb  PremierTypeiriter  Co., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  5.  A. 
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i  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. ! 


Mycrs^  Rome ;  Its  Rise  and  FalL 

For  Introduction.    $1.25. 

The  Mother  Tongue. 

By  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Professor  of  English 
in  Harvard  University,  and  Sarah  Louise  Arnold, 
Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston.  Book  L,  Lessons  in 
Speaking^,  Reading,  and  Writing  English.  For  Intro- 
duction, 45  cents.  Book  II.,  An  Elementary  English 
Grammar.    For  Introduction,  60  cents. 

Long's  Wilderness  Ways. 

By  William  J.  Long,  author  ot  *'  Ways  of  Wood  Folk," 
For  Introduction,  45  cents. 

Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry. 

By  William  P.  Durfee,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Hobart  College.    For  Introduction,  75  cents. 

Hazen^s  Grade  Speller.    Book  11. 

By  M.  W.  Ha2;en.    For  Introduction,  30  cents. 


Foundations  of  French. 

Arranged  for  beginners  in  preparatory  schools  and 
Colleges  by  Fred  Davis  Aldrich,  Master  of  Modern 
Languages  at  Worcester  Academy,  and  Irving  Ly- 
SANDER  P^oster,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.    For  Introduction,  90c. 

Stein^s  German  Exercises* 

Material  to  translate  into  German.  Book  II.  By  J. 
Frederick  Stein,  Instructor  in  German  in  the  Boston 
High  Schools. 

Beman  and  Smith's  Elements  of  AI- 

GEBRA.  By  Wooster  Woodruff  Beman,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  ot  Michigan,  and 
David  Eugene  Smith,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.    For  Introduction,  $1.12. 

Stickney's  Ahernate  Fourth  Reader* 

By  J.  H.  Stickney.    For  Introduction,  50  cents. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,   Publishers,  i 

^     Boston         New  York        Chtcagfo        San  Francisco        Atlanta        Dallas        Colombus        London     8 


SENSIBLE  PEOPLE 

Have  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  old-fashioned  rigid 
school  desks  combining  desk  and  seat  in  one..  Pro- 
gressive school  boards  now  seat  their  school-rooms 
with  the  modern 

ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  DESKS 

By  their  use  each  child,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  is  exactly  fitted 
— is  comfortable  and, 
as  a  consequence,  in  a 
frame  otmind  to  prop- 
erly attend  to  his 
studies. 

No  distorted  spines, 
■o  deranged  vision,  no 
slamming  of  folding 
scats,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  objec- 
lions  to  ordinary 
school  desks  used  by 
schools  that  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  Especially  adapted  to  all 
kinds  and  characters  of  schools,  from  the  primary  to 
rtic  advanced  seminary  or  college. 

Don't  Purchase  until  you  have  investigated  the 
claims  we  make  for  this  style  of  seating,  and  have 
looked  over  the  evidence  we  have  to  submit  of  those 
who  have  used  our  desks. 

One  cent  wiUbuy  a  postal  card.  A  moment's  time  will  address  an 
iaquiry  to  us  and  the  return  mail  will  bring  you  our  catalogue,  etc, 

J.  H.  Butler,  Manager,  Sales  Department. 

CHANDLER  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  &  DESK  CO.. 

tiS  Drrooshifc  Sticet,  Boiloii,  Man. 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO. 


MATS,  CL03ES,  300K^ 


Political  Maps, 
Outline  Maps, 
Physical  Maps, 
Classical  Maps, 
Special  Maps, 
Hewitt's  Arithmetics, 

We  carry  in  stock  the  world's 
best  product  in  the  map  line. 
It  maps  are  needed  for  any 
specii^l  purpose  send  for  our 
catalogue.  We  can  supply 
special  maps  to  illustrate  any 
subject  in  a  college,  prepara- 
tory, or  high  school  course. 
Our  facilities  for  mounting 
mafDS  on  cloth,  tarbo:jrd,or  roll- 
ers are  unexcelled.  Estimates 
for  doing  this  class  of  work 
will  be  furnished  promptly. 


HalFs  Grammars, 

Ligfhts  to  Literature 

Readers, 
Rand,  McNally 

Gcog'raphicsi 
Supplementary  Readingr. 

TFTESPRAGUE  PRIMER, 
by  vSar\[1  E.  Spraguk,  Ph.D., 
of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Plattsburg,  New  York,  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  text-books 
ever  published.  Abreast  with 
the  times,  it  is  filled  wiih  fas- 
cinating stories  and  beautiful 
illustrations  that  arc  a  delight 
both  to  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil.  Send  for  sample  copy. 
List  25  cents. 


•S^PECIj^L    ^^^^^^  ^^  Blackboard  Globes,  for  demonstrat- 

■■■^■^-""^■"■"■■■^  ing  the  problems  in  solid  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, and  astronomy,  in  several  different  sizes  and  styles  of 
mounting.  Our  new  GLOBE  MANUAL,  containing  half-tone 
reproductions  of  photographs  of  our  globes,  with  descriptions 
and  prices  mailed  on  receipt  of  request. 


SAND,  McHALLY  &  CO., 

J^B  W  yOJ^K  CHIC  A.  CO 
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PATRIOTIC  ELOQUENCE 

ReUtmg  to  the  Spanish-American  War  and  its  Issues. 


J  and  'I 
■.    pp,    .>■...    .J 


"Li    >X1    STJ    "■! 


r  r  V.  i  ■    I  ' 


.  r  iijvt"  ift:i:is  u^iLum-a   lu  uiLir   ri:<.i", 


vf  .ic  *7  .^n.'iiA.'r  fnt  Hut  ft  Si  hoots  and  Cotkgcs.     Corrcsponrh*^^*'  incited. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  -  -  New  York  and  Chicago. 


For  Gramtriar  and  High  Schools* 

GOHHERGIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKKEEPING 

Iniluctfre  Set  Supplies  from  S  to  S  Mooths'  Work. 


The  Famous 


Columbia 


iVriUin^ctics*  ^ommcrcui  L»iws,  c^  ^  c* 
Writfng  Lessons,  Engflish^Coftespondo^ce. 
Speller,  Shoftband  Texts,  etc.  «^  ^ 


^'atlt,       1  •' r  t^    I- A"l  AL.Ot.  I   L    .VI  ;v'i 


SADLER-ROWE  CO,, 

I'' North  Chirks  Street,       *        *        -        BALTIMORE,  MD. 


AmcftLu  6  Favorite 
School  Desk 

u^cii  D)  all  the  piun 
t:ndor^cd  by  all  die  Itrai 
oi  education.   Mudc  ol  selected  oak  und 
ijuulirv  nt  iron  abM*:n:ih1r.     Simplr   in 
no  I  made  I 

durability.     The  Cplumbia  is  the  trn^ 
and  perktt  school  desk  betbrc  tlie  publ 
will  be  ghd  to  send  lull  dcsctiprive  primed  w. 
on  application.    It  you  contemplate  rhr  pup 
oi^hool  tumJture  and  desire  contplete  Kiliisliu 

Buy  the  Columbia 

MADll  AT 

PIQUA  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WOK 

OfflM:  top  FUtb  AVMU*.  NBW  VORK 


METHOD 


BY  LAj.ihKuE 

Afti  Z  1942 


Edu^Pii'f.  3F 


THE 


NUMBER 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 

•N  EWYORKANDCHICAGO- 


VOLUME  LXI..  No.  13. 
$a.M  A  YEAR,  6  CENTS  A  COPY. 


OCTOBER  13,  1900. 


«i  8.  vtli  M..  Hum  YMk. 
>«7  WataMb  Ar.,  CMcf,  Ul. 


Can  Ybtt  Speak  French  7 


KUHN^S  ELEMENTS  OF 
SPOKEN  FRENCH 50 cents 

By  Maurice  N.  Kuhn,  B.  's  L.  (University  of 
Paris),  Tutor  in  French  in  Harvard  University. 

(Can  6e  %i»ed  wUh  any  Grammar  or  Reader.) 

This  is  a  short  and  unique  method  of  learning  to  speak 
French  and  to  speak  it  correctly.  It  consists  of  tn^enty 
lessons  in  which  all  elementary  sounds,  after  having  been 
analyzed  carefully  and  accurately,  are  grouped  together 
according  to  their  phonetic  similarities,  regardless  of 
spelling.  In  this  way  each  lesson  is  an  exercise  in  pro- 
nunciation, and  in  illustration  of  one  particular  sound. 
Following  this  is  a  short  lesson  in  reading  in  which  the 
sounds  abready  learned  become  parts  of  sentences  which 
relate  to  every-day  life.  By  this  method  the  student  soon 
acquires  a  vocabulary  which  is  very  large  and  which  is 
possible  in  no  other  way. 


Send  pricey  in  stamps  ^  and  receive  a  copy  of  this  book. 
Further  information  on  reqtust.     Correspondence  invited. 

AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


IMPOBTAHT  ANNOUNCEMBO'. 

Two  Important  Books  Just  Issued  in 

LIPPIINCOTT'S 
EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

THINKING  AND  LEARNING  TO  THINK. 

ByNATHAH  0.  SoRAXFFBB.  Ph.D.«  LL.D.,  SuMTint^ndent  of  Pablio  InBtmotion 
for  the  State  of  PennsyWaoia.  ISma  Cio tb .  $  1  2 1,  nel. 
A  sexies  of  dear  and  praotica)  ieotnres  in  tbe  diiBonlt  art  of  teaching  piqpfla  to 
think,  designed  to  throw  Uffht  upon  this  one  important  phaie  of  pedagogy,  wltti- 
ont  in  any  way  pretending  to  rapplant  the  systematie  treatises  on  psychology 
and  logic. 

TWO  CENTURIES  OP  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORY. 

By  Isaac  8habpi.vb0,  President  of  Hayerford  College,  i^mo.  Cloth,  $1  25,  t»€f.. 
A  history  of  the  Keystone  State,  beginning  with  the  Pennsvlyanla  Indians  at 
tbe  time  of  tbe  white  settlement  in  the  oeyenteeTith  century  .down  to  the  present 
time,  ending  with  a  nnmnury  of  latter-day  conditions  It  is  tbe  product  of  a 
critical  8tu<ur  by  a  master  mind  of  the  colonial  and  commonwealth  epochs  in  the 
unfolding  of  a  great  people. 

TubtUhed   F^ecentty. 

LESSONS  IN  GRAMMAR. 

For  Schools  and  Teachers*  Institutes.  By  J.  N.  Patbick,  A.M.,  ISmo.  Cloth,  BOo. 

LE350N5  IN  LANGUAGE. 

ByJ.  N  Patbzox,  A  M.   12mo.    €loth,  40  cents. 

The  instant  and  cordial  recognition  given  this  new  serien  of  text-books  en- 
courages the  author  to  believe  that  the  series  meets,  in  a  very  Iwrge  measure, 
present  requirements. 

He  has  emphaHized  the  importance  of  a  mastery  of  the  essentials  of  grammar 
by  requiring  the  pupil  to  use  his  learoing.  step  by  step,  in  thb  construction  of 
sentences.  No  space  has  been  ffiven  to  a  fruitless  discussion  of  grammatical 
technicalities  nor  in  an  effort  to  display  linguistic  schoLarship. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


m  iM  HI  II  ■  m« 


>i»f  Iff 


»«H«-»m« 


Superior  Series  in  School  Readers 


''The  children  using  the  HalUnnal  Method  learn  to  read  in  less 
time,  they  read  better,  and  can  read  at  sight  more  readily  than 
children  tausrht  by  other  systems.  I  consider  it  the  uUal  system  of 
teaching  reading.  "-SuFT.  £.  B.  Nexlt,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


THE  RATIONAL  METHOD  IN  READING. 

By  Edward  G.  Ward,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Brooklyn  Borough,  N.  Y. 

Primer*  Material :  Conversations  -  -  -  36  cents. 
First  Reader.  Material :  Conversations  and  Stories  36  cents. 
Second  Reader,    Material :  Stories  and  Poetry  44  cents. 

Tbird  Reader.  Material:  Scories  and  Poetry  -  48  cents. 
Manual  of  Instrttction  for  Teachera.  ...  36  cents. 
Phooatlc  Carda.    Flrat  Set— To  accompany  the  Primer,  36 

cents.  Second  Set—To  accompany  the  First  Reader,  48  cts. 

Third  Set— To  accompany  the  Second  Reader,  36  cents. 


''  I  cannot  say  anything  too  good  about  the  J?/'  pvmg  Stoves  The 
teachers  are  delighted  with  them.  The  great  variety  of  selections, 
as  well  as  the  dignity,  purity,  and  fitness  of  the  lan^niage.  has  fas. 
oinated  the  pupfls."— Sun.  0.  A.  Fuzjieb,  Pawnee  City,  Neb 


CORRESPONDENCE  CORDIALLY  INVITED. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


STEPPING  STONES  JO  LITERATURE. 

By  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  and 
Chas.  B.  Gilbert,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Newark,  N.  J.  * 

A  First  Reader 30  cents. 

A  Second  Reader 40  cents. 

A  Third  Reader  50  cents. 

A  Fourth  Reader 60  cents. 

A  Reader  for  Fifth  Qrades      ...  60  cents. 

A  Reader  for  Sixth       ••         ...  60  cenis. 

A  Reader  for  Seventh  •'  -       .  60  cents. 

A  Reader  for  Higher     «...  60  cents. 

For  schools  desiring  only  a  Five  Reader  Series,  a  special  Fifth 
Reader  has  been  prepared.    75  cents. 


B05T0N 


NEW  YORK:  29-33  East  19th  Street* 
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JOSEPH 


QILLOTT'S  STEBL  RENS 

Have  just  Gained  the 

GRAND     PR  1 7F   at  Paris. 


This  is  the  highest  prize  ever  awarded  to  a 
pen-maker,  and  no  other  pen-maker  has  it. 

Gillott  has   always  taken  the  Highest  Prize. 


-TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Good  typ»-WeIl  Printed— Fine  Ptoper-Half- 
Leather  Binding— CSloih  Side»-Prioe  Bednoed 
lo  $160,  postpaid.   Send  for  MnK>lepAgee. 


.THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Ckfsjrighi  Introdiioticm»-New  Type- 
Good  Pftpor— Well  Botmd— Gonyenient  for  the 
Pocket— Frioe,  poetpaid,  60  oents  each. 


^sSidfTcS-^^  }  David  JOcKay,  FMUm,  1022  Market  St,  Pliiladelphia. 


For  Primary  and  lotuer  Grammar  Grades 

m  INDUCTIVE  C0UR5E  IN  ENGLISH 

FIRST  BOOK 
By  Larkin  Dunton,  late  head  Master  Normal  School,  Boston,  and  Augustus  H. 
Kelley,  Master  Lyman  School,  Boston.    Beautifully  Illustrated. 

Children  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  speak  correctly  in  sentences  from  the  beginning. 
The  book  is  adapted  to  lower  grades  than  the  usual  text  book  in  language  and  can  be 
used  to  advantage  to  precede  the  higher  books  of  any  other  course  in  English. 

'*  Ton  hare  brought  out  somethina  different  from  other  books  in  the  market  and  I  think  yon  have 
a  thing  needed,  a  leading  ap  to  the  study  of  grammar."  Maubicb  P.  Whitb,  Master  Lincoln 
School,  Boston. 

A  sample  copy  of  the  First  Book  will  be  mailed  for  20  CENTS.  Educators  who  want 
the  best  should  examine  this  book.    Correspondence  invited. 

THOMPSON,  BKOWN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


mSTABUSHED  IBGL 

ElIiER  &  aheind, 

205«2ii    Third  Ave., 
NEW  YORK. 

Everythine^  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  wiU 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving  done  on  premises. 


For  School  Supplies 

in  the  line  of 

J\rtM$  m  Drawiim  IDatcriaH 

apply  to 

P.  WEBER  Sl  CO.,  rUnTs. 

iiasCbettantSt..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


TO  ALL 


The  magic  lanieru  is  be- 
coming  more  and  more 
Important  In  everr 
school  and  college.  All 
teachers  and  school  offi- 
cials should  be  familiar 
^^  ^  ^^mm^^^m.  With  its  uses  Hnd  equlp- 
FEACHERS  ment.  We  have  prepared 
■  "■"^^■■^■■^^  R  complete  manual  or. 
**The  Made  Lantern  in  ti^chool  Work** 
which  we  send  I'rfo  to  all  who  mention  the 
school  with  which  they  are  connectt^l. 
WIUIllS.  BROWS  t  CARLE.  Dept.  I     fhibdelpUa. 


Room  at  the  Top. 


There  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  so  great  a 
demand  for  the  best  teachers  as  now.  Those  are  wanted 
who  are  thinkers,  who  are  workers,  who  are  constant 
students  of  Education,  and  of  life.  Many  of  the  most 
successful  men  and  women  in  public  school  work  are  not 
graduates  of  the  schools,  but  have  attained  success  thru 
earnest  but  unaided  study.  Some  years  ago  at  the  urgent 
request  of  many  educators  we  undertook  to  furnish 
courses  of  professional  reading  and  study.    Out  of  this 


grew 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


a  magazine  of  pedagogy  and  general  culture.  It  furnishes 
each  year  a  course  of  stu^y,  for  teachers,  of  the  greatest 
value  and  at  the  smallest  possible  cost.  It  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  you,  if  you  are  in  earnest  in  your 
desire  to  rise  to  the  top.  If  you  can  get  three  or  four 
friends  to  join  you  in  reading,  meeting  at  stated  intervals 
for  that  purpose,  your  profit  and  pleasure  will  be  the 
greater.  The  price  is  but  one  dollar  a  year,  with  special 
rates  to  clubs.  A  sample  copy  free  if  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  it. 


B.  L.  KBLLOaa  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

61  Bast  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


FITCH'S 

LECTURES  ON  TEACHING 

1^£  have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  great  educational 
**  book.  It  is  from  new  plates,  in  large  clear  type,  on 
good  paper,  in  the  handsome  and  durable  binding  of  ECellogg's 
Teachers'  Library.  It  contains  462  pages  and  was  made  to 
sell  at  |i. 50,  but  we  will  furnish  it  for  the  present  for  |i.oo 
You  can  return  it  if  not  satisfied.  This  would  be  included  in 
almost  any  list  of  the  six  most  valuable  books  for  teachers. 
The  titles  of  the  chapters  are 

The  Teacher  and  His  Assistants 

The  School,  Its  Alms  and  Organization 

The  SchoolrRoom  and  Its  Appliances 

Discipline 

Learning  and  Remembering 

Examining 

Preparatory  Training 

The  Study  of  Language 

The  English  Language 

Arithmetic  as  an  Art 

Arithmetic  as  a  Science 

Geography  and  the  Learning  of  Facts 

History 

Science 

The  Correlation  of  Studies 

The  special  price  now  offered  will  be  continued  for  a  limite* 
time  only  and  orders  should  be  sent  at  once. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

61  East  9th  Street,  New  Yorliu 
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TEACHERS'   AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS*  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

EstablislutLiy  years.      |29  AudHoriiim  Buikiinj.  Chicago*       PosiUans  FUUd,  4,000, 


THE  FBK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

BBND  TO  ANT  OF  THXSE  ADDBBBSIS  VOB  AaWOT  MAHUAIi,  FBEB. 

'  1  Ashburton  PL,  Boston,  ICftss.,.  8^  Wabash  At.  J^hioago.  111.  106  Fifth  At.,  New  Tork  Gity,  N.  T. 
S6  King  St.  West,  Toronto,  dan.  790  Cooper  Bids. .  jDenTer.  Colo.  440  Oarrott  Bldg  ,  Ban  Franoisoo,  OaL 
1506  Pa.,  Ato.,  Washington,  D.  C  414  Ceninry  Bldg.,  Minneapolis.  5»  Btunson  Blk,  Los  Angeles,  GaL 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Manager.  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


Established  fourteen  years.  Largest  and  best 
known  Agency  In  the  West  Yaoanoies  for  Sep- 
tember in  Colleges,  Normal  Sehools,  Academies, 
High  Schools,  Public  Schools,  eta  Prompt 
serTioe  goaranteed.  Manual  of  sqpages free. 
C.  J.  ALBEBT;  Manager. 


CENTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  B.  14th  5t.,  New  Yerfc 


Oldest  tad  toestknewn  in  U.S.    Xst.lt55 


5uddCn       -  Ak  ReadOy  Supplied  by  KcllOgg'S 

Vacancies  wh««s  « Tdesr.phing  5^,,,^^^  , 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

BstaMUhad  Tm  Vmm.  Til»>li».«  N..  .49a-iMh  St 

When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


and  SCHOOL  SUPPUES- 


X  W.  8CHBRMXSH0SV  h  CO., 
o    Bast  Uth  Street, 
^       Hew  Terk. 


National  Educational 
Association  Reports. 

We  can  furnish  the  following  valuable  reports  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  which  will  be  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  prices  quoted  : 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools,      -    -  25  cts 

"         '*            ''        on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  25  cts. 

''  Public  Libraries, ,15  cts. 

**  Normal  Schoob, 15  cts. 

Set  of  Four  Reports  to  one  address, 75  cts. 

On  orders  for  loor  more  copies  to  one  address,  express  prepaid,  the 
first  two  reports  will  be  furnished  at  ao  cents  a  copy  and  the  last  two  at 
13  cents. 

On  orders  for  loo  or  more  copies  by  freight  at  purchaser's  expense  the 
first  two  will  be  furnished  at  15  cents  a  copy,  the  last  two  at  10  cents. 

These  reports  are  of  great  Value  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  secure 
them  before  the  present  edition  is  exhausted  as  the  association  may  not 
reprint  them. 

£.    L.    KBLLOGG   d  CO., 

61  JBo^  J^infh  Afreet,  -  -  /fBVtP  yOUK. 


AimiCASAID 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

btroduoee  to  OoUegeajBehools.  aad  FtralUes, 
Superior  Prof eesors,  P^dpaJs,  Aanstants, 
Tntc»s,and  Governesses,  for  every  Depart- 
ment, of  Jjistniofcion:  iteuMomeDda  Good 
Schools  to  Puwnts.   Oallonoraddrew 

MBfl.  M.  J.  TouKO-FuzAOir, 

Amfflican  and  Foreign  Teachen*  Agency. 

88  Umox  Squawi.  NbwTobk. 

T»!!  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

Beoommends  coUesre  and  normal  graduates, 

n(!L  .other  teachers  to  colleges, 

Advises  parents  about 


xMoosnmenas  oouei 
speoabsts,  and  otl 
schools,  and  ftmiUe 


WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avbmus,  Nsw  Yoax. 


CENTRAL  ••  CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE  We  Teach  by  Mail.  Six  OoorM 
yy  •!:  Only, viz: lermalCourse,|4.S0; 

Schoel  Coarse.  $4.50;  Boo^-XeeflBr  Course,  |7.00; 
J?2J"r.  $».00;  Bota^,  $5.00;  FhUosoBfey, 
fS.OO.  Don't  Torn  need  one  or  mere  of  lAese 
Courses?  DlAOMAS  GRANTED.  All  courses 
are  for  a,term  of  lS  weeks.  We  furnish  all  neces- 
sary books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

acOTT  STTEK,  Pros.  C.  C.  C,  Pilmyra,  ni. 


Home  Study» 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

offers  over  ta  elementary  and  coUege  courses  l»y 
e<*rr»iip4>ndet.ce  in  W  of  its  Depwtmentf,  in- 


Umversi^  credit  is  granted  for  college  courses 
sacoesslully  oonipleted    Work  may  begin  at  any 
time    For  oirouJar  address 
THE  UNIYEBtilTY  OF  OHIOAGO  CDiv  O,) 

D,  lu*. 


Ohxoaoo, 


RINDBBOABTBN  mOBMAIi  DEPT. 
KTHICAIi  CULTUBE  80HOOLS. 

109  W.  51th  Street.   Two  years' course. 
Opens  Oct.  ist.    Circular  sent  on  application. 


MEMORY 

How  to  Improv0  It.  . 

Dr.  Edward  Pick  was  for  many  years 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  memory 
and  the  means  of  improving  it  His  cele- 
brated course  of  lectures  was  given  before 
colleges  and    universities,   teachers   and 

grofessk>nal  men  and  women,  and  was 
ighlv  praised.  Just  before  his  death  last 
July  he  put  these  lectures  into  book  fonn 
for  the  hrst  time.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
need  of  a  good  memory— and  who  has  not? 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  was 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  greatly 
elaborated  are  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  this 
book  and  careful  observance  of  its  instruc- 
tion, the  memory  may  be  gready  im- 
proved. 

Price.  $1.00  Net. 


ELKEllOGGiCO..**^^'?:^''' 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when 
communicating  with  advertisers. 


^^EcL^e^  Comforts  and  Delight  can  be  obtained  in  the  u^e  of 

-.■ggggJB   ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 

No  difficulty  to  obtain  them   #   Every  stationer  has  them  #   If  any  particular 
pens  are  needed,  asK  him  to  order  them  # 
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THB  SCHOOL   lOUftNAl.. 


October  IS,  1900 


The  Prang  Elementary  Course  in  Art  iDStroctitn 

The  Manual  to  accompany  the  Eighth  Year  Book  of  the  Prang  Elementary  Course  in 
Drawing  is  now  ready.  A  handbook  rich  in  suggestions,  replete  with  illustrations,  in 
harmony  with  the.  best  thought  concerning  Art  and  Education. 

The  New  Color  Manual, 

A  Course  in  Water-Color,  contains  clearly  stated,  definite  directions  concerning 
the  use  of  Water-Colors  in  the  School-Room.  Chapters  relating  to  Care  of  Material, 
Use  of  Materials.  Making  Colors.  Washes,  Color  Study.  Mediods  of  Work,  Courses 
of  Study.    It  is  beautiiully  illustrated  by  half- tone  and  color  plates. 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  OflCAGO 


INSURE 

IN 


Lifi 


THE  TRAVELERS, 

OP  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

f/e.  Endowment,  Accident,  and 


Oldest, 
Largest^ 
and  Best.  \ 


Employefs  Liability  Insurance 

of  all  forms. 

HEALTH   POLICIES— Indemnity  for  Disability  Caused  by  Sickness. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE — Manufacturers  and  Mechanics,  Contract- 
ors,  and  Owners  of  Buildings,  Horses,  and  Vehicles,  can  all  be  protected 
by  policies  in  The  Travelers  Insurance  ComiMuiy. 

ASSETS,        -----        329,046,737.45 

LIABiLITieS,  34,936,380.61   I   EXCE55,  (3  lopercent.  basis),  4,i30,456.84 

GA.IJ4S^  :  6  Koatlis,  Jan.  to  July,  1*00 
In  Assets,  .......  $1,325,380.89 

Increase  in  Reserves  (both  Departments),         ...  i,i38,534«i3 

Premiums,  Interest,  and  Rents,  6  Months,  ...    4,055,985.63 

J.    O.   BATTER80N.   President. 

S.  0.  DUNHAM,  Vice-President  H.  J.  M£8S£NGBB,  AotoAry. 

JOHN  £.  MORRIS,  Secretary.  E.  Y.  PRESTON,  Sopt.  of  AgendeB. 


HELPS  FOR 
TEACHERS 

B.  L.  KBLLOQQ  &  CO. 


is  the  name  of  a  catalog  fully  describing  about  4  00 
of  the  best  teachers'  books  on  methods  of  teachingall 
subjects,  on  pedagogy;  question  books;  school  en- 
tertainment books ;  blackboard  stencils ;  in  fact  all 
teachers*  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 

Educational  Publishers,  61    B.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


iTIie  Remington  Typewriter  loslslongesh^So  does  rtie  Remington  Operotor^ 

^=i    Wackoff,  Scamons  &  Benedict,    327  Droadway,    New  York.    :    . 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia, 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens,  and  im- 
parts new  life  and  vigor  by  supply- 
ing the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  DraggiBts  in  original  packages  only* 


^ 


:>i^^. 


Elgin  Watches 

I  possess  every  desirable  modem 
improvement  —  are    acknowl- 
I  edged  to  be 

Th«  World's  standard 

I  in  accurate  time-telling  and  en- 
durance.   Jewelers  everywhere 
I  sell  and  warrant  the 

Genuine  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin 

An  Elgin  Watch  always 
baa  the  word  '*£lgin'*  en- 
graved on  the  works- 
folly  gnaranteed. 

B««kle(  Fre«. 

ELOIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  Ca 
ELOIlf,  ILL. 
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A  Lesson  from  Grant  and  Lee/ 

By  Sapt.  James  M.  Greenwood,  Eansas  City,  Mo. 

The  most  strikiiig  contrast  to  the  modern  methods  of 
educating  the  youth  of  our  country,  particularly  in  regard 
to  their  management  at  home  and  in  school,  and  extend- 
ing into  public  life,  are  our  two  great  national  schools, 
not  only  in  their  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline, 
but  in  the  kind  of  men  they  make.  The  high  standard 
of  personal  honor  of  the  men  whom  they  graduate,  is 
nowhere  else  approximated  in  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. In  this  respect  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point  and  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  two  of  the 
best  military  and  naval  schools  in  the  world,  are  unsur- 
passed. As  a  body  of  men  who  have  graduated  from 
these  two  great  national  institutions,  or  of  those  who 
inll  graduate  from  them,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  they  are  the  most  truthful  and  upright  men  in  their 
•fficial  and  private  relations  that  can  be  found.  Occa- 
sionally a  black  sheep  may  creep  into  the  fold,  but  as  soon 
as  his  true  character  is  discovered  he  is  virtually  ostra- 
cised. No  other  graduates  of  college  or  university,  in 
this  country,  can  compare  with  the  graduates  of  these 
two  academies  in  the  high  virtues  of  truthfulness  and 
public  incorruptibility,  just  as  no  other  institution  can 
compare  with  them  in  the  exactness  and  strictness  of 
their  methods  of  instruction  and  modes  of  discipline.  I 
have  not  space  to  refer  to  many  of  these  graduates,  but, 
were  it  necessary,  I  could  give  a  list  that  would  chsdlenge 
the  admiration  of  every  true  American.  Two  or  three 
will  suffice.    I  will  take  Grant  and  Lee. 

Many  of  you  have  read  Generid  Grant's  Memoirs,  and 
those  who  have  not,  I  advise  to  do  so.  Here  in  these 
two  memorable  volumes  you  will  find  just  what  I  mean  by 
a  manly  and  a  noble  character.  Observe  how  careful  he  is 
not  to  misrepresent  another,  how  he  aims  to  give  the 
facts  just  as  they  are,  how  he  wants  to  measure  out  jus- 
tice to  each  one,  and  how  Often  he  says — "I  may  not  be 
correct  on  this  point  or  that  one."  It  is  not  General 
Grant  as  the  great  general  you  admire,  but  it  is  ^  mari^ 
who  comes  up  before  you  all  the  time  till  you  are  forced 
to  say  what  a  noble,  true  soul  he  is, — Great  in  his  sim- 
plicity and  honesty  !  What  influences  shaped  the  gen- 
erous mind  of  this  man  whose  heart  was  so  fuU  of  sym- 
pathy and  unalloyed  honesty,  I  know  not,  only  that  it  is 
so.  See  the  same  attention  to  details  even  unto  the  very 
last — the  plain,  simple,  honest  man  trying  to  do  his  duty. 
Above  it  all,  shine  in  undimmed  luster,  hmesty  andtnMr 
fidness.  Draw  a  lesson  from  his  character  as  abiding  as 
the  stars  ! 

General  Lee  is  a  similar  type  of  man.  His  son,  Robert 
E.  Lee.  Jr.,  in  Prank  Leslii^s  Monthly  speaking  of  his 
father,  Robert  E.  Lee,  at  West  Pointy  in  1852,  from 
which  I  make  an  extract,  says : — 

''My  father  was  the  most  punctual  man  I  ever  knew.  He 
was  always  ready  for  family  prayers,  and  at  all  meal  times,  and 
met  every  engagement,  business  or  social,  on  the  moment. 
He  expected  all  of  ns  to  be  the  same,  and  impressed  upon  us 
the  use  and  necessity  of  forming  such  habits  for  tbe  conve- 
nience of  all  concerned.  I  never  knew  him  late  for  Sunday 
service  at  the  post  chapel.  He  appeared  in  uniform  some 
minutes  before  any  one  else,  and  would  jokingly  rally  my 
mother  and  sisters  for  being  late,  or  forgetting  something  at 
the  last  moment.    When  he  could  wait  no  longer  he  would  say  : 

-     ♦Part  IV  of  "The  Great ;  Question,**  begun  in  Thb  School 
Journal  of  September  aa. 


**  Well,  I  am  off,*"  and  march  away  to  church  by  himself,  or 
with  any  one  of  us  who  was  ready.  Then  he  took  his  seat,  well 
up  the  middle  aisle ;  and,  as  I  remember,  he  got  always  very 
drowsy  during  the  sermon,  and  sometimeB  caught  a  little  nap. 
At  that  time  this  drowsiness  of  my  father's  seemed  somethii^ 
awful  to  me.  1  knew  that  it  was  very  hard  for  me  to  keep 
awake,  and  frequently  I  did  not ;  but  why  he,  who  I  believed 
could  do  everything  tiiat  was  right  without  any  effort,  should 
sometimes  be  overcome,  I  could  not  understand,  and  did  not  try 
to  do  so. 

''It  was  against  the  rules  for  any  cadet  to  pass  beyond  cer- 
tain, well-defined  limits.  Of  course,  they  did  sometimes  go, 
and,  when  caught,  were  punished  by  receiving  so  many  '  de- 
merits.' My  father,  riding  out  one  afternoon  with  me,  sud- 
denly came  up  with  three  ^ets,  far  beyond  the  limits.  When 
rounding  a  torn  in  a  mountain  road,  with  a  deep  woody  ravine 
on  one  side,  we  came  upon  them.  They  immediately  leaped 
over  a  low  wall  on  the  ravine  side  of  the  road  and  disappeared 
from  our  view.  We  rode  on  a  minute  in  silence,  when  my 
father  said : 

'"Did  you  know  those  young  men  ?    But  no !    If  you  did, 
don't  say  so.    I  wish  boys  would  do  what  is  right ;  it  would  be 
'  so  much  easier  for  all  of  us.' 

"  He  knew  he  would  have  to  report  them,  but,  not  being  sure 
who  they  were,  I  suppose  he  wished  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  At  any  rate,  I  never  heard  anv  more  about  it. 
One  of  the  three  asked  me  the  next  day  if  ^the  Ck>loner  had 
recpgnized  them,  and  I  told  them  what  had  occurred. 

"I  was  now  old  enough  to  have  a  room  to  myself;  and,  to 
encourage  me  to  bjB  useful  and  practical,  my  father  made  me 
attend  to  it  just  as  the  cadets  had  to  do  with  their  quarters  in 
barracks  and  in  camp.  He  even,  for  a  time,  went  thru  the  form 
of  inspecting  it  daily  to  see  if  I  had  performed  my  duty  prop- 
erly. I  remember  enjoying  it  at  first,  but  soon  tired  of  the 
routine.  However,  I  was  kept  at  it,  becoming  in  time  very 
proficient,  and  the  knowledge  so  acquired  has  been  of  the  great- 
est use  to  me  thruout  life." 

During  a  sea  voyage  from  Savannah  to  New  York,  in 
July,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  form  the  acquaintance 
of  Major  E.  H.  Ruffner,  Ck>rps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  army, 
and  to  enjoy  his  conversations  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects»  and  I  found  him  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  ac- 
complished gentlemen  I  had  ever  met.  It  had  been 
thirty-three  years  since  he  graduated  from  West  Point, 
so  his  words  were  those  of  a  well  trained,  observant^  and 
cautious  man  of  large  experience  in  public  afEairs.  In 
speaking  of  the  graduates  of  West  Point  I  asked  him  the 
secret  of  the  manly  character  of  the  West  Point  men, 
stating  that  I  had  made  it  a  special  study,  especiaUy  in 
the  paymaster's  department,  and  that  the  millions  of 
'dollars  received  and  disbursed  by  the  different  paymasters 
of  the  regular  army,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
records  in  the  disbursement  of  public  money  on  record. 
He  explained  to  me  the  key  to  the  high  sense  of  honor 
at  West  Point,  and  the  same  is  in  effect  at  Annapolis, 
and  it  is  this  : — No  difference  what  a  West  Pointer  does, 
he  mud  tdl  the  truth  about  it.  Lying  or  equivocating  is 
not  tolerated,  and  the  man  who  does  either,  loses  caste 
and  is  tabooed,  and  this  is  official  ostracism. 

General  Lee  had  this  same  idea  in  mind  when  he  said 
to  his  little  son  :  ''Did  you  know  these  young  men?  But 
no!  If  you  did,  don't  say  so.  I  wish  boys  would  do 
what  is  right ;  it  would  be  so  much  easier  for  all  of  us." 

Putting  these  statements  together  one  sees  the  bear- 
ing of  the  military  system  in  education  and  why  it  is  that 
certain  noble  traits  of  character  are  developed  that  are 
not  so  fixed  as  a  principle  in  any  other  schools. 

So  far  as  I  now  recall  in  the  history  of  education  in 
this  country,  two  men  only,  outside  of  West  Point  and 
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Annapolis,  stand  out  prominently  for  the  full  and  com- 
plete development  of  these  higher  civic  virtues  without 
the  strict  military  discipline,  and  these  men  were  Horace 
Mann,  at  Antioch  college,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Baldwin,  at  the  Kirksville  normal  school,  Miss- 
ouri, 

But  in  some  of  the  ward  schools  of  this  city  a  manly 
courage  is  reached  among  a  large  number  of  boys,  while 
others  conceive  everything  to  be  fair  which  can  be  con- 
cealed, evaded,  palliated. 

Families  and  schools  need  more  of  the  spirit  in  them 
that  General  Lee  adopted  in  training  his  little  son,  Rob- 
ert E.,  Jr.,  who  avers  :  '' However,  I  was  kept  at  it,  be- 
coming in  time  very  proficient,  and  the  knowledge  so  ac- 
quired has  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  me  thruout  life." 

The  Roman  boys  were  ready  to  obey  their  generals, 
because  they  were  compelled  to  obey  their  fathers.  Our 
boys  have  plenty  of  go  in  them,  but  they  do  not  know 
when  to  pull  up.  Honesty  in  small  things  will  beget 
honesty  in  great  thing^  Let  us  instill  deeply  into  the 
very  lives  of  all  our  boys,  the  frankness,  the  promptness, 
the  honesty,  and  the  truthfulness  of  Grant  and  Lee,  and 
true  manhood,  in  our  nation  will  be  raised  a  hundred  per 
cent. 


Evolution  and  Morals/ 

By  E.  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

The  most  important  consideration  is  the  direct  and  indi- 
rect result  of  the  evolution  hypothesis  on  the  ethical  pur- 
pose of  our  schools.  It  is  no  small  thing  that  we^have  had 
wakened  a  critically  scientific  spirit  of  investigating  facts. 
This  has  led  to  a  very  rapid  sweeping  awajr  of  the  rubbish 
of  old  superstition.  With  scientific  investigation,  bigotry, 
intolerance,  and  the  spirit  of  vindictive  hate  had  no  en- 
couragement. Accuracy  of  thought  follows  accuracy  of 
observation.  The  sum  total  of  human  good-will  that,  has 
already  resulted  is  no  small  matter,  llie  social  ethics  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  based  on  the  selfish  principle 
that  each  community  and  each  people  should  look 
only  to  his  own  interest ;  and  that  its  own  interest  was 
best  conserved  by  weakening  the  prosperity  of  its  neigh- 
bors. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  steady  progress  in  social  ethics 
is  entirely  due  to  the  infusion  of  evolutionary  ideas  in  our 
education ;  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  commercial  expan- 
sion that  has  made  us  more  cosmopolitan.  Yet  it  is  un- 
questionable that  the  relative  exaltation  of  science  and 
scientific  methods  has  gone  far  to  deliver  us  from  narrow 
and  selfish  views  in  religion  and  in  political  economy. 
We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  right  to  trespass  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  other  people.  A  great  sense  of  national  obliga- 
tion is  growing  up  to  do  good.  War  is  abhorrent  to  the 
convictions  of  humanity. 

The  principle  of  co-operation  in  business  is  nothing 
more  than  the  coo-peration  which  science  shows  has  gone 
on  in  evolution — a  marvelous  affair  from  first  to  last. 
**  Morality  means  simply  co-operation,  recognition  of  mu- 
tual independence.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  out  of  the  in- 
tracacy  of  mutual  helpfulness  in  every  atom  of  matter, 
by  which  alone  evolution  was  possible,  arose  the  intricate 
interrelationship  of  individuid  human  beings ;  whereby 
thru  helpfulness  ethical  evolution  is  possible — and  we 
obey  and  live,  or  disobey  and  die?  From  the  mutual  at- 
traction and  repulsion  in  inorganic  forces  whereby 
worlds  are  formed,  up  to  the  articulated  love  and  hate 
whereby  sons  of  God  are  created,  there  is  but  one  deep, 
cdl-permeating  operation.  Whither  does  this  idea  of  co-op- 
eration at  last  lead  us,  but  to  the  magnificent  interdepend- 
ence of  the  Infinite  Will  and  our  finite  purposes — ^in  the 
relation  of  father  and  chQd — ^making  at  last  the  ligature 
of  the  universe  to  be  love ;  binding  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  and  lifting  the  meekest  by  the  power  of  qrmpa- 

*  This  is  tbe  fourth  article  in  the  series  on  '*  EroltLtion  and 
Bdncation.**  Tbe  preceding  discussions  appeared  in  The 
School  Jourhal  for  September  15,  September  99,  and  Octo- 
ber 6. 


thy  to  the  bosom  of  the  mightiest  ?  **  So  our  curriculum 
from  a  study  of  natural  forces  leads  us  on  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  fellowship  in  nature ;  from  a  consideration  of 
brute  force  to  that  of  mond  self-sacrificing  co-operation. 
I  mean  that  our  study  of  the  sciences  has  steadUy  led  us 
away  from  the  crude  view  of  evolution  as  a  struggle  to 
the  deeper  and  larger  view  that  thruout  the  universe 
there  is  a  marvelous  co-operation  of  forces,  for  progress 
and  betterment.  The  student  cannot  escape  this  view  as  he 
moves  forward.  He  has  only  to  go  far  enough  to  find 
himself  summing  up  science  as  duty.  "  Science  at  last^ 
in  ite  final  summing  up,  is  the  obligation  of  every  atom, 
of  every  combination  of  atoms,  of  every  organism,  of 
every  conscious  organism  to  fulfil  ite  place  honestly  and 
to  do  the  right  thing.  In  physical  nature  lies  the  basis 
of  psychical  obligation.'' 

The  ScientiRc  Motive. 

But  evolution  has  another  appeal.  It  turns  to  the 
student  himself  and  says,  Ck>nsider  yourself  in  the  light 
of  evolution,  what  you  are,  and  what  should  be  your  con- 
duct. You  are  nature's  (God's)  latest  and  completest 
product.  All  development  finds  in  you  ite  sum  and  hope. 
It  took  nature  three  hundred  millions  of  years  to  get  a  head 
adjusted  to  the  primal  cell.  Millions  more  of  years 
lapsed  in  the  progressive  achievemento  that  culminated 
in  man.  Behold  in  yourself  the  trustee  of  all  that  has 
been  accomplished.  You  hold  in  trust  all  that  nature 
has  worked  out.  Will  you  waste  or  destroy  your  heri- 
toge?  Or  w'll  you  accept  it  as  a  trusty  and  fulfil  the  ob* 
ligation  involved?  I  can  conceive  no  stronger  appeal — 
nothing  that  can  be  more  effective  for  good.  We  cover 
by  this  logic  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  body 
and  mind,  of  every  function  of  the  human  being — the 
wise  end  of  the  whole  organism  and  all  of  its  powers. 
What  wiU  you  do  with  yourself?  This  question  if  rightly 
presented,  occurs  at  every  step  of  investigation.  WiU 
you  improve?  will  you  progress?  will  you  pass  on  your 
trust,  not  only  not  impaired,  but  advanced ;  or  will  you 
degenerate  ?  It  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  the  blindest 
that  this  appeal  is  a  real  one,  and  that  it  is  being  made  by 
the  whole  force  of  evolutionary  study.  •  The  problem  of 
modern  life  is  no  longer  the  ethical  one  of  saving  wreck- 
age for  a  future  life ;  but  to  prevent  degeneration  in  this 
world.    Evolution  has  changed  the  moral  stendpoint 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  force  of  this  argu- 
ment can  be  applied  in  our  lower  grade  schools,  or  at  any 
stage  of  school  life ;  but  that  the  new  scientific  motive 
for  a  truer  and  nobler  life  can  be,  and  is,  perceptible 
from  top  to  bottom  of  education.  It  will  be  felt  more 
fully  as  the  teachers  become  imbued  with  the  scientific 
spirit.  The  change  will  be  less  rapid  owing  to  the  per- 
sistent demands  for  adherence  to  the  old  curriculum  and 
ite  spirit  in  preparatory  courses.  Legislation  that  crowds 
instruction  concerning  stimulants  and  narcotics  into  an 
elementary  course  may  be  unwise ;  but  there  is  sure  to  be 
a  reversal  of  the  present  contempt  for  instruction  in  direct 
self-mastery.  A  very  able  medical  writer  says, ''  In  ne 
case  is  the  sin  of  the  father  visited  on  the  child  more 
strikingly  than  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  tobacco.  The 
enervation,  the  hypochondriasis,  the  hysteria,  the  in- 
sanity, and  the  dwarfish  developmente  consequent  upon 
this  habit  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  feebleness  of  the 
constitution  that  it  transmite."  Nor  shall  we  be  able 
much  longer  to  exclude  the  due  consideration  of  sexual 
characteristics  in  school  instruction.  Intemperate  use  of 
any  organ,  at  any  age,  is  to  fiout  evolution,  and  deliber- 
ately enter  on  degeneration.  The  school  must  teach  the 
child  what  he  or  she  is,  and  what  most  truly  constitutes 
salvation. 

Nor  are  we  escaping  the  mighty  social  demands  that 
grow  out  of  the  fact  that  bad  nutriment  and  vile  housing 
create  anti-evolutionary  tendencies.  Not  till  after  Dar- 
win was  the  civilized  world  ready  to  grapple  with  the 
thought  that  poverty  could  be,  and  should  be,  abolished. 
It  is  impossible  by  any  curriculum  to  bring  a  hungry 
child  into  the  way  of  developing  either  a  strong  charac- 
ter or  a  strong  body.    An  eminent  writer  says,  ^*  I  look 
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forward  to  a  not  distant  day,  when,  as  the  moral  tone  of 
education  adyances,  the  propagation  of  vitiated  constitu- 
tions will  be  universally  held  to  be  culpable,  and  possibly 
prohibited  as  criminal*"  The  reactions  between  school 
life  and  home  life  along  this  line  are  constant^  and  are 
proving  very  efficient. 

I  do  not  count  it  of  small  importance  that  evolution  is 
from  first  to  last  optimistic ;  and  that  it  must  be  a  rarely 
morbid  nature  that  will  come  out  of  our  schools  without 
a  convicted  belief  in  the  progress  of  the  individual  and  of 
society.  Instead  of  a  lost  or  fallen  race,  evolution 
shews  us  the  magnificent  development  of  humanity  from 
primitive  savagery.  The  strides  from  the  River  Drift 
men  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  gives  a  joyful  assurance  of  the 
future.  It  enables  us  to  look  over  the  checks  and  retro- 
gressions, and  still  work  on  in  faith.  It  calls  back  into 
our  life  and  work  the  God  of  certainty  and  love ;  the 
Father  and  the  Christ ;  the  Origin  and  Support  of  evo- 
lution. **  Legislators,  artists,  discoverers,  inventors,  and 
teachers— a  long  line  of  the  great  and  the  good,  testify 
not  the  fall,  but  the  magnificent  ascent  of  the  human 
race."  Every  new  truth  discovered  is  just  so  much  more 
known  of  God  ;  and  every  higher  adjustment  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  social  life  is  another  step  in  the  ascent  of 
humanity.  That  the  gain  is  positive  and  not  theoretical 
is  the  general  conviction  of  all  educated  thinkers. 

Not  long  since,  spei^g  to  an  editor  of  a  great  daily,  I 
said  ''  What  is  happening?  How  comes  it  that  the  daily 
press  no  longer,  unless  with  vulgar  exceptions,  sneers  at 
political  morals?  I  see  editorials  nowadays  on  all  ethi- 
cal questions.''  "  What  is  happening  everywhere,"  he  re- 
plied. "A  man  is  a  fool  who  cannot  see  the  mighty 
moral  progress  of  the  last  generation.  What  is  happen- 
ing with  our  schdbls — with  our  colleges?  Forty  years 
ago  our  students  thronged  the  saloons  and  the  vile  dens. 
Now,  sir,  your  school  boy  who  is  found  in  such  places  is 
the  rare  exception.  And  the  fight  is  on  for  a  good  deal 
more  of  a  change.  Modern  education  exalts  tiie  body  ; 
makes  it  as  sacred  as  the  mind ;  and  we  are  on  the  right 
track  for  much  more  work  of  the  same  sort  ahead !" 

He  said  more  to  the  same  effect,  and  I  believe  he  was 
correct.  Our  colleges  have  a  burden  of  medievalism  to 
get  rid  of  before  best  results  of  science  can  control  them. 

Paternalism  has  yet  to  be  displaced  by  f ratemalism, 
and  the  old  toggery  of  gowns  to  be  relegated  to  the  edu- 
cational museum.  Yet  you  cannot  miss  the  fact  that 
our  higher  schools  are  imbued  with  the  idea  that  they 
have  more  to  do  than  to  educate  the  intellectual  faculties 
—that  they  have  to  provide  for  social  salvation  by  means 
of  their  pupils.  The  leavening  of  society  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  university  reform.  The  key  of  the  whole 
upturning  of  reform  is  that  evolution  has  filled  us,  not 
only  with  the  knowledge  of  eternal  past  progress,  but  ele- 
vated our  purposes  with  the  certain^  of  eternal  progress 
ahead.  The  old  Greek  maxim,  ''Eat,  drink,  and  play;  for 
nothing  else  is  even  worth  contempt,'' became.  Live 
well  in  order  to  merit  Paradise."  But  evolution  says 
**  Learn  the  truth,  work  and  will  rightly ;  because  ye  are 
in  truth  the  children  of  God.** 


Daintily  Serving. 

By  Amt  C.  Sgamuell. 

Don't  you  believe  there  would  be  fewer  bibbers  if  wines 
were  always  served  in  rusty  dippers  ?  And  don't  we, 
teachers,  kjiow  that  we  have  better  sales  at  the  school 
counter  when  we  pass  out  knowledge  in  our  best  cut  glass 
and  silver  ?  For  children  are  epicures.  They  easily  be- 
come dyspeptics  by  being  forced  to  take  what  they  do 
not  relish,  but  what  they  might  learn  to  enjoy  if  deli- 
cately served. 

We  have  the  child  who  cannot  build  his  lesson  well  up- 
on paper  that  has  a  rumple  or  a  microscopic  spot.  Shidl 
we  cultivate  his  "  f  ussiness"  by  changing  the  paper  at  his 
asking?  We  would  better,  if  we  count  oh  his  success  at 
•ur  hands.    We  must^  if  we  are  just    For  has  not  the 


child  the  right  to  lay  his  own  foundation,  to  choose  the 
receptacle  of  his  knowledge? 

We  have  seen  knurly  and  diseased  apples  thought  into 
school  for  children  to  divide  in  early  fnotion  work. 

Whose  fault  was  it  that  the  children  did  not  beUeve 
that  those  three  pieces  of  apple  must  be  exactiy  alike  to 
be  called  thirds?  For  they  could  not  see  any  way  to 
make  them  alike,  unless  they  cut  straight  thru  a  knot  or 
a  wormhole.  A  sensitive  child  will  always  ''go  around,** 
rather  than  do  that.  Healthful,  coaxing  fruit,  and  a 
bright^  keen-edged  knife  are  conditions  of  easy  fraction- 
teaching.  Children  enjoy  the  illustrated  lesson  as  they 
do  the  picture  story  book ;  but  the  illustrations  must  be 
in  harmony  with  their  tastes,  or  they  are  not  impressive. 

In  many  rural  schools  the  slate  stQl  holds  its  own,  and 
with  it  the  old  adage,  "A  good  cipherer  sharpens  his 
own  pencil."  So  forty  little  doubters  file  away  at 
'' tables,"  and  ''sums,"  trying  to  prove  if  it  be  so.  All  the 
while  the  nerves  dance,  the  real  witch  dance,  to  the 
creaking  of  the  broken  and  blunt  pencils.  Can  there  be 
concentrated  thought  under  such  a  condition  ? 

Solomon's  temple  yet  stands  as  a  building  model  for 
the  teacher.  For  it  was  built  of  stone  made  ready  be- 
fore it  was  brought  thither.  Consequently,  no  sound  of 
tool  was  heard  in  the  house.  So  the  child  temple  builds 
best  in  outward  silence. 

Lead  pencils  that  write  with  a  too  light  or  too  heavy 
marks,  pens  that  "scratch,"  ink,  too  pale,  or  too  black. 
Can  we  realize  what  tribulations  they  are?  Yet,  in  our 
busyness  we  pass  them  over  just  long  enough  to  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  our  careful  little  people  for  all  day. 

The  unpleasant  explosives  attending  a  cough  or  a  cold, 
the  frequent  use  of  the  untidy  handkerchief,  the  furtive 
using  of  saliva  instead  of  water,  for  cleansing,  these, 
and  others,  cause  a  nausea  that  needs  the  doing  and  the 
saying  of  many  refined  and  beautiful  things  to  make  the 
"  nice  "  children  forget. 

Not  easy  to  cure  the  children  of  the  slough?  Yet, 
since  the  school  is  a  sanitarium,  it  must  be  done.  School 
habit  must  be  made  to  counteract  home  habit. 

The  true  physician-teacher  notes  symptoms,  and  checks 
in  incipient  stages. 

So  easy  it  is  to  offer  lovely  service  in  an  unlovely 
spurit !  The  attitude,  the  expression,  the  tone,  may  make 
the  opening  exercises  of  the  day  a  sweet  baptism  of  love 
to  the  chil^  or  a  meaningless  ritual.  At  no  moment  in 
the  day,  is  naturalness  more  to  be  desired,  or  cant  more 
to  be  condemned. 

Variety  is  not  only  the  spice  of  school  life,  but  it  is 
the  salt  which  a  child  must  have,  in  order  to  be  healthy, 
and  the  confection  in  which  he  ought  to  be  indulged. 
Let  him  have  it^  then,  on  the  school  walls  by  the  frequent 
changing  of  mottoes  and  pictures. 

Let  him  hear  variety  in  story  and  in  song,  in  indoor 
game  and  outdoor  sport. 

Give  the  children  variety  by  occasional  change  of  seats. 
The  refined  little  girl  wishes  that  "  somebody  different " 
could  sit  in  front  of  her.  She  says  so  only  to  mamma, 
and  mamma  understands,  and  cannot  blame.  Some  day 
the  teacher  makes  a  change,  and  the  health,  happiness, 
and  school  work  of  two  chUdren  are  multiplied  thereby. 

Billy,  thexogue,  and  Benny,  the  rogue,  are  one  every- 
where except  in  the  schod-room.  There,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  teacher  divides  them.  Some  day,  while 
watching  them  upon  the  playground,  an  inspiration 
comes  to  her  to  seat  them  side  by  side  in  school,  on  trial, 
of  course.  The  tw6  boys  are  jubilant  and  grateful.  The 
change  works  what  no  punishment  or  device  could  do. 
There  is  but  one  boy  to  guide  where  there  were  two.  Ne 
further  telegrams  across  the  school-room.  They  have 
just  all  they  want  now,  each  other^s  presence,  and  here- 
after they  will  be  self-regulating. 

The  serving  of  praise  and  of  censure  must  be  oppor- 
tune to  be  helpf  uL  The  children  of  an  ungraded  school 
were  singing  in  the  presence  of  visitors,  a  favorite  song. 
They  sang  with  spirit^  yet  a  littie  thoughtieesly  and 
their  voices  did  not  blend.    In  the  middle  of  the  sweet* 
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est  stanza,  they  were  stopped  and  severely  reproved  by 
the  teacher.  The  charm  of  the  song  was  gone.  The 
lessons  it  taught  were  lost  The  children  never  called 
for  that  song  again. 

.  How,  when,  and  where  to  serve !     Three  problems 
well  worth  the  teacher's  effort ! 


A  Course  in  Morals  and  Manners. 

The  following  course  in  morals  and  manners  is  that  used 
in  the  Anderson,  Indiana,  public  schools: 
Rnt  Grade. 

1.  Obedience'to  parents  and  teachers. 

2.  Kindness  to  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  piayinates. 

3<  Unselfishness — sharing  playthings,  etc.,  with  others. 
4.  Love  of  parents. 

Second  Grade. 

1.  Trnthfalnees — give  namerons  iUnstrations  to  enforce  the 
lessons. 

2.  Kindness  to  animals — ^read  "Black Beauty.' 

3.  Cleanliness  of  person  and  dress. 

4.  Pleasant  voice  and  pleasing  manner. 

5.  Love  of  home. 

Third  Grade. 

1.  Cheerfulness  and  the  advantage  it  is  to  one's  self  and  the 
happiness  it  brings  to  others. 

2.  Honesty  and  its  rewards. 

3.  Respect  for  parents,  teachers,  strangers,  and  old  people. 

4.  Good  habits — also  some  things  we  wish  to  avoid,  as 
swearing,  smoking,  chewing,  the  use  of  coarse  language. 

5.  Love  of  the  flag. 

Fourth  Grade. 

1.  Self-respect — the  qualities  that  a  person  must  have  before 
he  will  respect  himself. 

2.  Some  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  children. 

3.  Respect  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others. 

4  Politeness  at  home,  at  the  table,  or  on  the  street,  in  com- 
pany. 

5.  Letters  of  recommendation — ^good  habits,  the  best  rec- 
ommendation a  boy  or  girl  can  have. 

Fifth  Grade. 

1.  Industry— its  necessity,  its  benefits,  its  rewards. 

2.  Promptness  and  regularity. 

3.  Economy  and  its  relation  to  getting  on  in  the  world. 

4  Justice.  Examples  of  justice  should  be  taken  from  the 
home,  the  school,  the  playground  and  society.  The  idea  may 
be  enforced  by  examples  of  injustice. 

5.  Mercy.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  temper  justice  with 
mercy.  Illustrate  by  the  story  of  the  unjust  judge  noted  in  the 
Bible. 

Sixth  Grade. 

1.  The  necessity  of  labor. 

2.  The  rewards  of  labor. 

3.  The  dignity  of  labor.  Children  should  be  taught  to  honor 
the  man  or  woman  who  works. 

4.  Unselfishness  and  its  corresponding  vice,  selfishness. 

5.  Reverence  for  the  aged,  for  those  in  authority,  and  for 
God. 

Seventh  Grade. 

1.  Respect  for  and  obedience  to  law. 

2.  Why  laws  should  be  obeved. 

3.  Property  rights — regard  for  the  property  of  others. 

4.  Duty  of  the  strong  to  the  weak. 

5.  Temperance  and  sobriety. 

Ei  jhth  Grade. 

1.  Freedom — political,  religious. 

2.  Patriotism — what  is  it  ?  How|should  we  show  our  patriot- 
ism 7 

3.  True  manhood  and  true  womanhood. 

4.  The  ideal  family. 

Hijh  School. 

1.  Duty  to  family ;  (2)  to  society ;  (3)  to  the  state ;  (4)  to 
self ;  (5)  to  God. 

The  presentation  of  these  various  topics  should  be  il- 
lustrated by  examples  from  life,  as  well  as  thru  literature 
in  the  form  of  bcAutif ul  songs,  poems,  and  stories,  and 
the  superintendent  says : 

"I  wish  to  commend  especially  the  reading  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  as  an  essential  part  of  the  moral  trainmg  of  children." 


Civics  in  Elementary  Schools. 

By  Frank  Amdrevts,  Rockville,  Md. 

The  study  of  civics  means  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  government.  And  we  believe  that  no  pupil  should 
leave  school  without  having  learned  something  about  the 
government  of  which  he  is  to  be  a  part.  He  is  to  vote 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  great  questions  that  now 
confront  this  nation  or  that  will  arise  during  his  life- 
time. We  do  not  know  in  which  school  or  under  the 
guidance  of  what  teacher  is  the  boy  whose  statesman- 
Slip  may,  at  some  future  time,  lead  this  country  safely 
thni  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  her  history.  But, 
this  we  do  know :  many  of  the  pupils  under  our  care  will 
be  voters.  They  will  become  piart  of  the  foundation  of 
our  government ;  in  their  hands  will  be  the  selection  of 
the  law-makers  for  the  next  generation,  and  these  law- 
makers will  be  guided  in  no  small  degree  by  the  voters 
who  elected  them.  We  do  not  know  which  of  us  teach- 
ers are  training  the  statesmen  of  the  next  generation ; 
but  we  are  certain  that  all  of  us  are  helping,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  prepare  for  their  duties,  the  men  and  women 
who  are  to  become  the  foundation  of  the  republic 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  teaching  of  civics  be- 
longs to  advanced  classes,  and  that  those  pupils  who  do 
not  reach  the  high  school  or  academy  must  receive,  in 
the  study  of  United  States  history,  all  the  civics  that  they 
will  have  time  to  learn.    I  wonder  whether  those  who 

Civics  in  High  Sghoous  and  Academies. 

(1897-8.) 

Public  and  Private  Institutions. 
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take  this  stand  have  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  in- 
to the  work  done  in  civics  by  the  high  schools  and  acad- 
emies in  the  United  States.  In  1898,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner Harris  collected  information  on  the  subject  from 
7,305  of  these  schools  of  which  only  6,114  taught  civics. 
According  to  these  figures  in  only  seven  out  of  every 
ten  high  schools  and  academies  in  the  United  States  are 
there  classes  in  civil  government. 

Of  the  fifty  school  systems  in  this  country  that  of 
Iowa  stands  first  in  the  percentage  of  secondary  schools 
in  which  civics  is  taught ;  and  most  of  the  states,  which 
occupy  the  first  ten  places  on  the  list,  are  situated  be- 
tween the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Alleghanies.  The 
thirteen  original  states  occupy  places  farther  down  the 
list,  only  one  of  them  appearing  above  the  twentieth 
place  and  most  of  them  below  the  thirty-seventh. 

But  these  figures  refer  to  both  public  and  private  sec- 
ondary schools.  From  the  same  report  it  appears  that  in 
nearly  78  per  cent.  (77.76+%)  of  the  public  high  schools  of 
the  United  States,  civics  is  one  of  the  studies.  This  is 
a  fair  increase  over  the  percentage  for  all  the  secondary 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  which  was  70  per  cent. 

When  public  high  schools  alone  are  considei^  there 
are  marked  changes  in  the  relative  rank  of  some  states, 
in  the  percentage  of  schools  in  which  civics  is  recognized. 
Iowa  stiU  holds  the  first  place,  with  the  high  percentage 
of  92.02 ;  but  New  York  rises  to  the  second  place.  For, 
it  was  in  her  private  secondary  schools  that  civics  was 
not  so  generaUy  taught.  Her  public  high  schools  al- 
most uhiyersaUy  recognised  the  importance  of  civics. 


An  advanced  course  in  civics  belongs  to  high  school 
work  and  should  not  be  neglected.  Yet  here  are  the  ofiScial 
figures  and  they  fail  to  show  that  this  subject  is  taught 
in  those  schools  as  much  as  it  should  be.  So  it  seems^ 
that  many  of  the  pupils,  who  leave  the  lower  grades  to 
enter  the  hi^h  school  or  the  academy,  leave  also  the 
study  of  theur  own  country.  For  they  learned  som^ 
thing  of  this  in  United  States  history.  But  the  pupils 
who  leave  the  grammar  school  to  go  to  work  for  a  living 
it  is  believed,  far  outnumber  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  enter  advanced  classes ;  and  it  is  for  the  si^e 
of  those  less  fortunate  ones  that  civics  ought  to  be 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools. 

To  introduce  civil  government  as  a  separate  study, 
even  in  the  highest  grade  of  a  grammar  school,  might 
not  seem  practicable  in  many  cases.  The  course  of 
study  might  be  such  that  the  introduction  of  a  new 
branch  would  not  be  desirable.  For  there  is  danger  in 
lihe  multiplication  of  studies.  In  such  a  case,  the  pupils 
can  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment from  the  proper  study  of  United  States  history. 

There  are  some  periods  of  our  country's  history,  which 
are  especially  rich  in  information  about  the  growth  of 
our  form  of  government.  For  our  political  institutions 
were  not  made  by  man's  hand  alone ;  they  grew  up  under 
what  some  of  us  believe  to  be  the  guidance  of  a  stronger 
and  wiser  hand  than  that  of  man.  One  of  these  inter- 
esting periods  extends  from  the  settlement  of  James- 
town to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  from  1607  to  1789. 

In  these  years,  we  find  the  growth  of  written  constitutions, 
of  fundamental  laws  that  were  beyond  the  power  of  the 
officials  of  the  government  to  change  laws  made  by  a 
power  greater  than  that  of  the  officials  who  were  to 
serve  under  their  provisions.  At  first,  that  higher  power 
was  the  king  of  England ;  it  was  from  him  that  the 
colonial  governments  received  their  power,  in  name  if  not 
in  fact.  The  written  constitutions  which  the  king  made 
for  the  colonies,  were  called  '' charters.''  But,  after  the 
Declaration  of  Inde  pendence,  the  people  of  each  state 
granted  the  charters,  and  called  them  constitutions.  The 
charter  of  Ck>nnecticut  was  so  liberal,  that  it  was  but 
slightly  changed  when  it  was  made  into  a  constitution,  by 
the  people  of  that%state.  The  charter  had  acknowledged 
the  power  of  the  English  king ;  and  it  was  changed 
merely  enough  to  declare  that  the  powers  of  government 
rested  with  the  people  who  were  governed.  Rhode 
Island  formed  its  first  state  constitution  in  the  same  way. 
The  other  colonies,  also  were  guided  by  their  charters 
in  the  formation  of  state  governments. 

This  making  of  the  first  state  constitutions  was  begun 
just  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed, 
and  was  completed  about  one  year  before  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis.  Those  changes  in  state  government 
marked  another  stage  in  the  political  development  of  the 
nation. 

Another  matter  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the  col- 
onies is  the  legislatures.  Nowi  the  first  legislature  of 
Maryland  met  in  1634,  the  year  in  which  the  colony  wnp 
settted ;  and  that  assembly  had  the  approval  of  the  king. 
But  in  Massachusetts  the  legislature  met  for  many  years 
before  the  king  authorized  it ;  for  it  was  in  the  charter 
of  1692  that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  recog- 
nized by  the  king.  In  Rhode  Island,  also,  and  a  few 
other  colonies,  the  legislatures  had  been  in  existence 
for  some  years  before  they  were  authorized  by  the  king. 
In  later  colonies,  however, — in  those  founded  after  the 
accession  of  Charles  IL, — the  first  charters  provided  for 
the  legislatures.  Among  [these  later  colonies  were  the 
Carolinas  and  Pennsylvania.* 

Now  our  school  histories  may  not  explain  these  things 
in  full ;  but  they  give  enough  facts  to  serve  as  hints  for 
further  study.  For  instance,  the  account  of  Patrick 
Henry's  speech  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia, 
presents  a  word  picture  of  a  colonial  legislature  in  session 
on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  When  the  class  has 
learned  the  lesson  containing  the  account  of  this  speech, 
the  teacher  might  have  an  opportunity  to  say  *  a  few 
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words  about  colonial  legislatures.  Of  course  the  best 
method  of  telling  these  things  to  a  class  would  depend 
upon  circumstances.  One  method  might  suit  some 
classes  and  not  suit  others.  For  myself,  I  find  that  when 
I  give  talks  to  a  class  it  is  better  to  note  down  the  points 
as  I  tell  them,  and  require  the  pupils  to  do  the  same  ; 
and  when  the  class  is  questioned  at  the  next  recitation 
on  the  subject  of  the  tcdk,  the  answers  are  apt  to  be  sat- 
isfactory. But  unless  pupils  are  required  to  recite  upon 
the  subject  of  a  talk  they  are  not  always  apt  to  be  atten- 
tive, or  to  remember  what  is  told  them. 

These  talks  in  the  history  class  on  civil  government 
may  serve  to  give  a  class  more  information ;  but  the 
pupils  ought  to  learn  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  historical  facts  that  have  some  direct 
<X)nnection  with  government.  An  effective  way  to  help 
train  them  in  this  direction  is  by  means  of  questions 
such  as  these : 

Who  appointed  the  governor  of  Maryland  before  1776  7 

What  were  some  of  the  duties  of  the  governor  7 

When  did  the  first  Maryland  legislature  meet  7 

What  is  a  legislature  7 

Who  were  the  "  patroons"  in  New  York  7 

What  powers  did  they  have  7 

Who  gave  these  powers  to  the  "  patroons  "  7 

The  history  class  is  the  place  to  teach  history.  Civics 
has  a  place  in  the  study  of  history,  and  that  place  should 
be  respected.  It  is  important  that  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment be  learned  in  connection  with  events  which  il- 
lustrate them ;  but  it  is  also  important  to  learn  history 
in  its  relation  to  geography,  industry,  and  ethics.  I  do 
not  claim  that  civics  should  receive  all  the  attention  of 
the  history  class,  but  I  am  pleading  for  a  due  share  of 
the  work  in  history  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  government. 

In  sununing  up  this  part  of  the  subject  let  us  notice 
three  points :  (1)  A  general  knowledge  of  our  form  of 
government  can  be  gained  from  the  study  of  United 
States  history ;  (2)  Talks  on  civil  government^  by  the 
teacher,  can  be  made  valuable  to  the  class ;  (3)  The  prac- 
tice of  questioning  the  history  class  on  subjects  connected 
with  civil  government  may  cause  the  pupils  to  study  with 
that  in  mind. 

An  earnest  attempt  to  teach  civics  in  the  history  class 
will  yield  some  good  results ;  but  a  class  in  civil  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  organized  in  every  ''elementary" 
school  where  the  course  is  not  already  too  crowded.  I 
do  not  believe  that  sixth  grade  pupils  (aged  eleven  or 
twelve  years)  are  too  young  to  make  good  use  of  such  a 
book  as  S.  E.  Forman's  **  FHrst  Lessons  in  Civics,"  Jud- 
' son's  "The  Young  American,"  or  other  works  of  like 
kind.  It  is  Dr.  Forman,  author  of  the  first  named 
bools^  who  has  succeeded  in  applying  a  sort  of  'Mabor- 
atory  method  "  to  the  study  of  civics.  This  method  was 
used  in  my  school  last  year,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 
We  can  hardly  expect  any  text-book  to  give  us  all  the 
details  about  our  particular  local  government ;  and  the 
omissions  of  the  text-book  afford  opportunities  for  ori- 
ginal work  to  be  done  by  the  pupils.  One  subject  of  in- 
vestigation might  be  **  Local  Taxation,"  and  the  teacher 
might  prepare  some  such  questions  as  these : 

What  kinds  of  property  are  taxed  in  this  county  7 
What  property  is  not  taxed  7 
Is  there  a  poll  tax  here  7 
What  is  the  tax  rate  7 
When  are  the  next  taxes  due  7 
Who  levied  them? 
Who  is  to  collect  them  7 

Who  ^ve  these  persons  the  right  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  7 
What  is  done  when  a  person  does  not  pay  the  tax  doe  on  his 
house? 
For  what  purposes  are  the  taxes  used  ?| 

This  would  be  a  long  lesson  for  some  classes,  but  they 
2night  inquire  about  a  few  things  at  a  time,  until  all  the 

SMtions  were  answered.    Or  the  lesson  might  be  on 
ogress^  and  some  such  questions  as  these  might  be 
given: 


What  is  the  number  of  this  Congress  7 

When  did  the  '*  First  Congress  "  meet  7 

Who  is  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  7 

Who  now  presides  over  the  United  States  Senate  7 

How  was  he  chosen  7 

Who  usually  presides  over  the  senate  7 

These  exercises  in  investigation  are  invaluable  for 
developing  an  interest  in  government ;  and  not  a  little 
good  is  derived  from  the  increase  of  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent thought.  In  short,  much  of  the  good  that  r^ 
suits  from  laboratory  work  in  physics  may  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  this  method  of  investigation  in  civil 
government. 

We  have  noticed  the  historical  side  of  civics,  and  the 
application  of  a  ''laboratory  method"  to  its  study.  Let 
us  take  but  a  glance  at  the  most  important  part  of  the 
subject, — the  Mic$  of  government.  Our  pupils  must 
understand  the  government,  but  they  must  also  be  trained 
to  have  right  principles  concerning  it,  if  they  are  to  be 
good  citizens.  It  is  in  moral  training,  that  we  must  trust 
for  the  making  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  uphold 
the  right  in  this  country.  Moral  training,  to  give  the 
desire  for  good,  and  instruction  in  civics,  to  give  the 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  concerned,  should  be  united  in 
our  teaching  of  civics.  And,  finally,  should  I  be  limited 
to  the  teacMng  of  but  one  principle,  that  principle  would 
be  *'  obedience  to  the  law ; " — obedience  to  the  law  at 
school,  at  home,  in  public  places.  The  hw  must  be 
respected ;  it  must  be  held  in  awe.  If  it  is  wrong,  have 
it  repealed  by  the  proper  authorities.  But  the  law  rep- 
resents the  will  of  the  people.  Obey  it,  and  the  repub- 
lic is  safe ;  disregard  it,  and  the  nation  is  lost.  Let  our 
pupils  learn  this  principle,  let  them  feel  its  importance, 
and  we  may  then  expect  the  next  generation  to  know 
nothing  of  lynchings,  riots,  and  such  disorders,  that  are 
but  too  common  t^day. 

Use  of  Environment  in  Teaching. 

By  Frank  Owen  Patne. 

In  spite  of  the  teachings  of  Comenius  and  all  the  other 
leaders  of  educational  thought  for  ages  past,  it  is  not  un- 
til our  own  day  that  teachers  have  come  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  value  of  environment  as  an  educational  fac- 
tor. And  even  now,  teachers  are  everywhere  neglecting 
to  use  means,  which,  if  rightly  employed,  would  result 
in  better  instruction. 

There  is  in  the  environment  of  every  school-house, 
outside  of  our  crowded  cities,  material  for  instruction  in 
almost  every  department  of  natural  science  and  of 
human  activity.  In  a  literal  sense,  the  school-house, 
every  eehoaUhousef  is  located  in  the  midst  of  innumerable 
things  which  may  be  drawn  on  as  aids  in  all  the  lines  of 
school  work. 

Let  the  teacher  remember  that  the  school  district  is 
not  an  isolated  portion  of  space  existing  under  hws 
peculiar  to  itself,  but  rather  that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of 
one  great  whole,  that  the  same  laws  hold  there  as  else- 
where, that  given  certain  causes,  certain  effects  will 
follow,  that  he  who  knows  even  his  school  yard  tfi^moMy 
knows  a  good  part  of  the  world  as  welL 

The  Teachcr^s  Pitparatioii. 

When  a  new  teacher  goes  into  a  new  district  he  ought 
to  make  it  his  first  duty  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  what 
his  environment  is  to  be.  Nothing  will  win  the  respect 
of  pupils  sooner,  than  for  a  teacher  to  be  able  to  tell  them 
something  about  their  own  town,  which  they  sever  knew 
before. 

Two  ways  are  suggested  of  how  a  teacher  my  ge 
about  this : 

1.  Use  your  eyes. 

2.  Converse  freely  with  people. 

The  flrQt  way  is  always  productive  of  the  best  and  most 

.lasting results*.   The  amount. of  knowledge  gained  by 

this  means  will  depend  largely  up^n  the  aooaraoy  and 
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previous  training  of  the  teacher^s  observing  powers.  But 
a  carefully  directed  use  of  the  eye  wiU  inevitably  result 
in  placing  the  teacher  upon  more  intimate  relations  with 
the  district  in  which  he  is  to  teach. 

The  second  way  has  two  decided  advantages.  It  helps 
the  teacher  to  get  acquainted  with  the  people.  It  makes 
him  popular  if  he  evinces  an  interest  in  the  people  and 
the  history  of  the  town.  Old  people  are  best  to  consult 
with.  They  never  fafl  to  enjoy  telling  about  changes  in 
the  town  and  they  love  to  relate  incidents  which  in  the 
bands  of  the  teacher  may  be  often  employed. 

Geography. 

No  study  needs  as  much  illustration  from  the  child's 
•wn  ezptrience,  as  does  geography.  What  source  can  be 
found  so  fertile  in  illustrations  as  what  the  child  has 
himself  seen  7  Surely  there  can  be  no  definition  on  the 
pages  of  his  book,  which  conveys  so  clear  an  idea  as  the 
real  thing  out  there  in  the  yard.  When  he  studies  of 
peninsulas,  isthmuses,  islands,  and  the  various  other 
things  given  upon  the  pages  of  his  book,  what  can  better 
be  given  as  an  illustration,  than  these  very  forms  out 
where  the  rain  pools  of  yesterday  are  still  standing. 

Every  definition  in  the  geography  should  first  be  devel- 
oped from  the  actual  thing  as  found  somewhere  near  the 
school,  for  all  these  are  found  near  every  school-house  in 
the  land. 

Many  who  study  geography,  have  no  concept  of  what 
they  learned  or  pretended  to  learn  then.  When  the 
writer  was  once  making  a  tour  of  the  Great  Lakes,  he 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  young  people  one  of  whom  was  a 
bride  with  her  adorable  spouse.  On  approaching  Presque 
Isle^  the  island  in  front  of  the  harbor  at  Erie,  Pa.,  she 
was  heard  to  remark :  **  Oh,  is  this  land  Presque  Isle  7 
Why !  There's  water  all  around  it."  On  being  told  that 
in  order  to  be  an  idand  it  must  necessarily  be  so  situated, 
she  evinced  considerable  surprise,  saying  that  she  never 
liad  heard  of  that  before.  Yet  this  young  lady  was  a 
graduate  of  a  reputeble  female  seminary. 

Almost  every  feature  of  the  earth's  surface,  if  we  ez- 
tept  volcanic  phenomena,  may  be  found  in  miniature  in 
every  school  yard  outside  of  the  cities.  Climate  may  be 
studied  in  its  every  phase.  I  fear  that  many  teachers 
are  often  criminally  negligent  in  their  faOure  to  use  the 
means  at  hand.  A  school  was  once  visited  when  a 
teacher  was  hearing  a  class  in  physical  geography.  They 
were  discussing  the  various  kinds  of  clouds.  The  teacher 
questioned  from  a  book,  remaining  seated  all  the  whOe. 
Pupils  repeated  in  a  sort  of  parrot  fashion  the  language 
of  the  book.  Outside  overhead  were  great  masses  of 
eumulous  clouds  floating  by,  while  farther  away  towards 
the  horizon  were  long  bands  of  cumulo-stratus  clouds. 
What  an  opportunity  to  draw  on  environment  for  an 
illustration.  Those  very  pupils  who  recited  so  glibly  from 
their  books  could  not  identify  the  clouds  at  that  moment 
floating  over  their  heads. 

Planband  Animak 

The  same  kind  of  reasoning  applies  jbo  vegetetion  as 
weD.  What  grows  in  that  fleld  7  Why  is  it  grown  7 
Why  grown  ^ere?  Of  what  use  to  man  7  These  are 
questions  which  will  bring  up  soil,  climate,  and  if  pushed 
far  enough  conunerce  as  well  as  many  other  topics  use- 
ful and  valuable  to  the  pupil.  Animals,  particularly  the 
fauna  of  one's  neighborhood  should  be  studied  with  great 
•are.  Insecto  especially  should  be  studied.  They  are 
abundant,  interesting,  and  easily  caught  and  they  de- 
serve all  the  time  that  can  be  given  them. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  members  of  nearly  every 
family  of  living  things  have  representatives  in  your  iuh 
Irict  Thus  the  opossum,  the  rat,  the  cat,  the  sheep, 
and  the  hog,  are  all  distinct  types  of  mammal  life.  The 
•wl,  the  robin,  the  hen,  the  heron,  the  crow,  etc,  may 
stand  for  as  many  different  types  of  feathered  tribes  and 
thus  the  foandatioiis  of  real  loology  are  laid  in  schools 
when  that  subject  as  such  is  not  taught  Soils  and  the 
erops  suited  to  6ach  are  part  of  the  environment  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  eeeape  seme  study. 


Commerce  and  Local  Hiilory. 

Ck>mmerce  is  best  introduced  by  calling  attention  to  a 
passing  wagon.  Where  is  Blr.  Brown  going  7  What 
has  he  in  his  wagon  7  Where  did  he  get  it  7  Where  will 
he  take  it  7  Why  7  What  wQl  he  ^t  for  it  7  What 
win  he  do  with  this  money  7  What  will  become  of  Mr. 
Brown's  load  after  he  sells  it  7  What  are  all  these 
wagons,  boats,  trains,  eto.,  for  7  Thus  the  idea  of  com- 
merce as  a  means  of  conveying  products  from  the  pro- 
ducers to  the  consumer  is  clearly  set  forth.  Barter, 
and  the  need  of  a  circulating  medium  (money)  then  comes 
naturally  to  the  front. 

But  not  alone  to  geography  and  its  kindred,  the  sciences, 
does  this  use  of  our  environment  apply.  History — 
local  history— comes  in  for  its  share  of  attention.  Here, 
also  local  history  must  necessarily  furnish  material  in 
its  relation  to  the  history  of  the  country  at  large. 
MaUn  j  the  Moit  of  One's  EmrfienmenL 

How  can  the  study  of  environment  be  beet  begun  7  To 
start  with,  the  teacher  must  be  an  observer,  an  inquirer, 
and  a  collector.  Take  pupils  to  study  processes,  not 
mechanical  processes  only,  such  as  may  be  seen  by 
visite  to  factories  where  various  articles  are  manufactured, 
but  material  ones  as  welL  Thus  the  caving  of  a  sand 
bank,  the  breaking  up  of  icer  in  spring,  the  formation 
of  deltas,  in  running  water,  the  putting  forth  of  buds  in 
spring  and  the  various  other  natui^  phenomena  so 
abundant  around  every  school-house,  afford  striking  illus- 
trations of  truths  hinted  at  in  regular  studies  and  often 
described. 

The  writer  has  been  more  than  once  told  by  teachers 
here  and  there ;  **  1  don't  see  how  you  can  make  so  much 
out  of  nothing.  You  must  live  in  a  different  place  from 
this  one  and  your  school  can  not  possibly  be  situated  in 
such  a  barren  place  as  mine  is."  Yet  in  the  main  all 
schools  are  alike  as  r^[ards  their  envuronment.  Except- 
ing perhaps  those  in  our  large  cities.  In  such  places  as 
New  York,  for  example,  where  the  immediate  environ- 
ment is  brick  widls^  tin  roofs,  noi^^  streeto  and  cramped 
back  yards  with  their  numerous  clothes  lines  full  of 
dingy  looking  garments,  the  enrironment  does  not  pos- 
sess as  much  opportunity  for  contact  with  nature.  But 
even  here  are  some  things  worth  thoughtful  study.  What 
makes  those  clothes  on  yonder  line  become  diy  7  Will 
they  dry  more  quidkly  or  more  slowly  on  a  colder  day  7 
On  a  cloudy  day  7  Why  7  What  different  effect  on 
a  windy  day  7  Will  they  dry  sooner  in  the  day  or  night  7 
Of  what  is  this  pavement  made  7  Whence  do  these 
bricks  or  stones  come  7  How  are  they  brought  here  7 
By  whom  7  The  various  markets  near  the  school  furnish 
a  wealth  of  material  which  would  delight  the  heart  of  a 
country  boy. 

The  lamentable  fact  is  that  no  matter  how  poor  our 
situation,  no  matter  how  barren  (apparently)  our  environ- 
ment may  be  we  do  not  make  the  most  of  it.  Poor  as  it 
seems,  there  is  vastly  more  in  it  than  the  majority  of 
teachers  ever  get  out  of  it. 

There  is  more  in  anything  and  more  in  everything 
than  the  casual  observer  dreams  of.  I  have  known  col- 
lege professors  who  would  reject  specimens  purchased, 
b^use  they  preferred  poorer  ones  procured  near  by  the 
students  themselves.  How  much  more  interesting  all 
lessons  become  when  the  pupil  discovers  that  they  refer 
to  his  own  experience.  If  it  be  indeed  true  that  no 
teaching  is  good  unless  it  is  founded  upon  clear  concepts, 
then  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  lay  under 
contribution  every  possible  feature  of  the  pupilsf  environ- 
ment  which  can  develop  these  concepts  7  How  often 
have  I  seen  pupils  stop  to  the  window  or  cluster  about 
their  teacher  in  the  yard,  while  some  fact  of  nature  was 
being  studied.  Then,  having  been  satisfied,  they  would 
return  to  their  work  in  the  sehoel-room,  refreshed  and 
invigorated,  and  all  the  better  fitted  to  cope  with  the 
abetiaetions  and  intricacies  of  their  text-books  because 
they  had  already  laid  up  within  their  minds  a  fund  of 
conce))ts  ready  to  be'  drawn  up  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  October  13,  1900. 

A  College  Disgrace. 

The  return  of  the  beautiful  autumn  days  marks  also 
the  return  of  a  youthful  host  to  the  halls  of  learning. 
As  we  watch  in  imagination  the  assemblage  of  the  fifteen 
millions  that  compose  this  band,  some  at  low  sod  struc- 
tures in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  some  at  log  houses  in 
Wisconsin  and  North  Carolina,  some  at  little  red  build- 
ings where  the  country  roads  cross,  some  at  handsome 
structures  in  the  cities,  some  of  the  tiny  ones  carried  by 
nurses  to  the  kindergarten,  some  of  them  young  men  and 
women  of  mature  height,  bearing,  and  stature— we  con- 
fess to  a  deeper  sympathy  for  all  these  than  for  the  other 
millions  left  at  home.  In  them  is  certainly  the  hope  of 
the  household  and  the  nation. 

The  one  discordant  note  in  the  triumphal  march  of 
this  army  comes  from  the  colleges  where  **  hazing "  is 
practiced.  There  is  some  of  this  still  permitted  at  Yale. 
President  Hadley  would  have  done  well  if,  when  he  was 
inaugurated,  he  had  said  :  "  No  student  shall  enter  who 
will  not  pledge  himself  not  only  not  to  commit  the  rude- 
ness called  *  hazing,'  but  discourage  it  in  spirit  and  deed 
in  others."  If  needful  every  student  should  be  requked 
to  give  a  bond  in  addition  to  the  pledge.  Hazing  can  be 
broken  up.  The  fault  lies  with  the  faculty ;  their  winks 
at  "hazing''  are  what  perpetuates  it. 

The  exchanges  this  year  repeat  the  old  story.    At 

they  burned  the  out-buildings  belonging  to  two  neigh- 
boring houses.  At  Annapolis  one  newcomer  was  made 
to  stand  on  his  head ;  another  was  made  to  drink  wine 
with  quinine  in  it.  At  Columbia  a  freshman  was  made 
to  sing  and  dance  by  sophomores  while  they  played  soda 
syphons  over  him. 

All  this  is  positively  disgraceful.  It  is  wholly  antag- 
onistic to  the  ideas  which  brought  students  together.  *  If 
the  sophomore  class  had  met  the  freshmen  and  escorted 
them  into  town  in  carriages  and  had  given  them  a  wel- 
coming feast,  it  would  have  been  appropriate.  The  Bos- 
ton Herald  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  long  and  glowing 
histoiy  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  "hazing"  has 
never  made  its  appearance.  Nor  does  it  exist  at  the 
normal  schools.  Away  with  the  disgrace !  An  "educa- 
tional "  feature  forsooth ! 


woman  who  knows  how  to  make  use  of  it,  but  to  say  that 
it  is  a  guarantee  against  poverty  or  any  other  misfortune 
is  to  talk  nonsense. 


Value  of  College  Education. 

In  an  address  on  the  subject,  "  Does  College  Educa- 
tion Pay  ?"  President  Thompson,  of  the  Ohio  State  uni- 
versity, is  reported  to  have  said  that  "a  college  education 
•is  an  absolute  guarantee  against  poverty  and  distress." 
Such  a  statement  could  hardly  go  unchallenged.    It  is 
fU^  exa^g^tipn  which  The  New  York  Times  attributes  to 
>  Uie^fii^essipnal  habit  of  mind.    College  teachers  who 
I  fan  up  agathist  very  little  contradiction  in  then:  special 
'  'departments  of  work  are  very  prone  to  these  cocksure 
Tltterlindes.  Most  of  their  opinions  suffer  from  the  over- 
•  emphasis  with  which  they  are  expressed.    A  college  ed- 
.  ucation  is  a  good  thing  for  the  young  man  or  young 


A  Minister  of  Education. 

Near  election  time,  especially  in  presidential  years, 
one  or  the  other  educational  journal  feels  the  impulse 
for  breaking  a  lance  or  two  for  the  elevation  of  the  na- 
tional commissioner  of  education  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
Why  not  have  a  minister  of  education?  it  is  asked.  The 
fact  that  there  is  a  secretary  of  agriculture,  and  that  at 
least  one  political  party  has  pledged  itself  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  department  of  labor  is  viewed  with  jealous  eyes. 

The  School  Journal  is  opposed  to  the  plan.  If  there 
is  to  be  special  representation  in  tlie  cabinet^  the  first 
move  in  that  direction  should  come  from  the  various 
teachers'  organizations,  especially  the  N.  E.  A.  The  cab- 
inet officer,  it  should  be  remembered,  invariably  loses  his 
position  when  a  new  president  is  chosen.  His  chief 
anxiety  is  not,  as  some  people  seem  to  think,  the  develop- 
ment of  his  specialty  but  to  be  the  adviser  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  in  times  of  great  political  excitement  ed- 
ucation would  in  consequence  have  to  suffer.  All 
scientific  work  carried  on  under  government  auspices  is 
best  promoted  by  the  present  plan  of  special  bureaus 
under  the  direction  of  specialists  who  are  practically  as- 
sured life  tenure.  "  Minister  of  Education  "  sounds  well, 
but  its  importation  into  this  country  ought  to  be  backed 
by  more  substantial  arguments  for  its  adoption. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  ministries  of 
education  in  the  various  civilized  countries  during  the 
time  that  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  might  be  con- 
structed into  an  overwhelming  argument.  Here  is  a 
paragraph  from  the  recent  report  of  the  minster  of  state 
for  education  of  Japan : 

In  January,  Hamao  Arata,  minister  of  state  for  education, 
was  relieved  from  ofSce  at  his  own  request,  and  Marquis  Saionji 
Eimmochi  appointed  minister  of  state  for  education.  In  April, 
Marquis  Saionji  Eimmechi,  minister  of  state  for  education,  was 
relieved  from  office  at  his  own  request,  and  Toyama  Masakazu, 
president  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  was  appointed 
minister  of  state  for  education.  In  June,  Toyama  Masakazu, 
minister  of  state  for  education,  was  relieved  from  office  at  his 
own  request,  and  Ozaki  Yukio  appointed  minister  of  state  for 
education.  In  October,  Ozaki  Yukio,  minister  of  state  for  edu- 
cation, was  relieved  from  office  at  his  own  request,  and  Inukai 
Ki  appointed  minister  of  state  for  education.  In  November, 
Inukai  Ki,  minister  of  state  for  education,  was  relieved  from 
office  at  his  own  request,  and  Count  Eabayama  Sukeki  appointed 
minister  of  state  for  education. 


Trials. 

It  is  a  great  problem — to  be  subject  to  the  troubles 
and  trials  of  life  and  not  receive  injury  from  them. 
Troubles  and  trials  are  inevitable;  they  cannot  be  evaded; 
they  will  not  evade  us.  Now  the  school-room  is  a  place 
where  troubles  and  trials  wiU  enter ;  it  is  a  place  where 
.the  child  learns  how  to  meet  troubles  and  trials.  In  our 
early  years  we  are  impatient  under  them ;  we  learn  after 
a  time  to  submit  to  them  because  they  are  inevitable. 
The  Mohammedan  declares  "  God  wills  it,"  and  submits 
like  Job  of  old.    Children  need  to  be  taught  to  under- 
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stand  that  trials,  perplexities,  disappointments,  and  dis- 
tress are  a  part  of  life  and  that  they  must  be  met  by 
composure  and  faith.  To  sit  quietly  and  wait  until  recess 
comes  is  a  trial  to  some  children ;  not  to  speak  to  a 
neighbor  is  another.  The  point  here  made  is  that  the 
teacher  should  train  to  cheerful  endurance  of  school  ex- 
periences. 


Overwork  at  College. 

The  Yale  faculty  has  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
supervise  the  outside  work  of  poor  students.  It  has  been 
found  from  experience  that  a  great  many  young  men,  in 
their  anxiety  to  earn  their  way  thru  college,  do  themselves 
serious  injury  by  overwork.  Several  instances  are  re- 
corded of  brSliant  fellows  who  carried  the  double  burden 
of  study  and  bread-winning  for  four  years  only  to  go  out 
into  the  world  physically  incapacitated  for  future  pro- 
gress. It  is  the  Yale  policy  to  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  the  private  life  of  students,  but  in  these  cases 
interference  is  believed  to  be  justifiable.  The  young  fel- 
low who  is  able  to  make  his  way  without  help  from  his 
parents  or  relatives  is  rightly  to  be  admired ;  yet  he  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  work  himself  lasting  injury. 


College  Finances. 

The  value  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  of  all 
the  American  colleges  and  universities  is,  according  to 
Pros.  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  university,  about 
$150,000,000 ;  their  funds  for  investment  represent 
about  the  same  amount.  The  financial  management  is 
excellent.  Money  is  but  very  rarely  lost  thru  bad  in- 
vestment. 

Railroad  bonds  and  mortgages  are  a  favorite  form  of 
investment  Only  two  of  the  large  universities.  Har- 
vard and  Columbia  have  extensive  real  estate  buildings. 
The  income  of  Columbia  from  its  New  York  city  prop- 
erty is  its  mainstay,  amounting  to  about  $426,000.  In 
the  West  mortgages  upon  farm  and  city  real  estate  are 
very  frequently  bought  by  the  colleges. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  altho  the  great  univer- 
sities draw  their  students  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, they  usually  derive  their  funds  from  local  sources. 
Nearly  all  the  recent  bequests  to  Columbia  have  come 
from  New  York  city.  Princeton  lately  raised  over  a 
million  dollars  for  its  Sesquicentennial  Fund,  not  a  dol- 
lar of  which  came  from  New  England.  The  largest  part 
of  the  money  given  to  Harvard  has  come  from  Boston. 

A  gift  of  a  million  dollars  to  an  educational  institu- 
tion to-day  is  hardly  more  thought  of  and  talked  of  than 
was  the  gift  of  $50,000  half  a  century  ago. 

The  construction  of  a  ^social  hall"  at  Dartmouth  is  a 
most  conmion-sense  thing.  It  will  be  in  effect  a  college 
tavern  minus  the  ''  bar."  There  will  be  an  ofllce  for  each 
of  the  classes,  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior, 
the  rooms  to  be  of  size  suitable  for  class  reunions,  etc., 
and  a  large  dining  hall  and  restaurant.  There  are  to  be 
a  reading  room  and  a  smoking  room — answering  as  a 
.general  loafing  room.  Dormitories  will  be  found  on  the 
upper  floors.  Daniel  Webster  was  graduated  from  this 
(BoUege  and  the  new  hall  is  a  memorial.  A  good  thing  to 
iell  the  boys. 


The  Busy  World. 

On  September  24  the  Jewish  New  Year  began  of  the 
date  5661 ;  it  is  a  great  holiday  with  the  Hebrews ;  ten 
days  follow  of  special  religious  observances. 

An  increase  of  interest  in  the  study  of  English  is  no- 
ticeable in  the  colleges ;  once  students  gave  their  whole 
time  to  Greek  and  Latin.  In  Yale,  out  of  320  sopho- 
mores 259  took  English,  124  Greek,  203  Latin. 

The  cable  companies  will  send  messages  to  sailors  and 
soldiers  in  China  and  return  replies  for  one-half  rates ; 
the  regular  rate  to  China,  between  New  York  and  China, 
is  $1.80  per  word. 

Patriotic  citizens  of  Northeast  Washington,  D.  C.  (we 
suspect  they  are  what  Mr.  Dooley  calls  '^athrites '')  are 
protesting  against  the  presence  in  their  school  of  a  Chi- 
nese boy  named  Lin-Hing.  His  teacher  reports  that  the 
boy  is  quiet,  docile,  and  intelligent.  Yet  because  some 
of  his  countrymen  have  murdered  American  citizens,  he 
is  singled  out  for  persecution. 

London  has  a  Chinese  sensation  in  the  arrival  of  1,200 
laundrymen  imported  in  opposition  to  established  laun- 
dries. The  Chinaman  is  by  no  means  the  famQiar  figure 
in  England  that  he  is  in  American  cities,  so  that  people 
find  him  a  novelty.  London  laundries  are  notoriously 
inefficient. 

The  mowing  of  the  enormous  wheat  crop  of  the  West 
has  begun.  It  looks  like  an  impossible  task,  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  bushels  are  piled  up  in  different  sectiens 
awaiting  shipment.  Yet  it  wiU  be  done.  The  size  of  the 
yield  can  be  dimly  appreciated  from  the  statement  that 
the  crop  of  Kansas  alone  needs  over  130,000  ordinary 
freight  cars  and  that  these  wocdd  make  an  unbroken 
processsion  extending  from  Kansas  City  to  Buffalo. 

The  growth  of  our  cities  in  population  is  even  more 
remarkable  among  some  of  the  smaller  cities  than  in  the 
ease  of  the  larger  aggregations.  Spokane,  for  instance, 
had  350  inhabitants  twenty  years  ago ;  it  is  now  a  town 
of  nearly  37,000  population.  Butte  and  South  Omaha 
trebled  their  population  in  the  last  decade,  while  the 
Pennsylvania  towns  McKeesport  and  Johnstown  have 
quadrupled  in  twenty  years.  The  only  case  of  stagnation 
recently  announced  is  Troy,  which  shows  a  slight  falling 
off. 

A  writer  in  the  Lancet  gives  some  excellent  advice  to 
students  and  teachers  regarding  the  preservation  of 
health.  In  effect  he  says,  '^  Find  some  time  every  day 
for  exhilarating  exercise  and  don't  allow  anything  to  in- 
terfere. The  point  is  to  arrange  your  time  methodically. 
Charles  Darwin,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  workers,  was 
able  to  ton  only  a  few  hours  each  day ;  yet  by  concentrajtion 
of  effort  he  made  at  first  hand  scientific  observations  and 
records  which  would  have  occupied  the  whole  working 
time  of  several  men  less  gifted  with  his  power  of  meth- 
odical application.  Every  student  can  learn  a  lesson 
from  Darwin's  life.  He  can  plan  his  dav  so  as  to  leave 
time  for  hard,  sustained  effort,  light  study  or  professional 
reading  and  out-of-door  exercise.  With  such  planning 
the  health  of  the  normal  body  can  be  kept  at  top- 
notch.'' 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  against  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries in  China.  They  have  been  accused  of  meddling 
with  politics,  fomenting  social  discontent,  thwarting  the 
processes  of  Chinese  law  and  of  making  hypocrisy  profit- 
able. Yet  fairness  demands  that,  even  if  this  were  true, 
their  heroism  and  unflinching  adherence  to  duty  should 
be  properly  recognized.  Mr.  E.  S.  Martin  says  of  them 
that  ''they  have  died  as  well  as  any  group  of  Christian 
martyrs  that  we  know  of.  A  good  many  have  died ;  how 
many  we  do  not  know  yet ;  nor  have  we  any  but  meager 
accounts  of  their  end.  But  so  far  as  we  have  learned, 
the  Christians  in  China— native  and  foreign— have  shown 
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stout  hearts  and  a  sure  faith,  and  have  faced  whatever 
peril  met  them  with  an  unflinching  spirit." 

Two  Pictures  of  Mexico. 

In  many  ways  Mexico  seems  to  be  waking  up.  Four 
railroads,  headed  for  the  Pacific  ocean,  are  now  in  course 
of  construction.  They  will  open  up  to  civilization  a  vast 
and  rich  territory.  In  agriculture  there  are  going  on 
interesting  experiments  with  the  cultivation  of  rubber 
trees,  which  seem  to  show  that  a  rubber  farm,  if  care- 
fuUy  attended  to,  will  yield  from  $300  to  $600  per  acre. 
There  is  besides  a  useful  substitute  for  rubber,  the  sap 
of  a  small  prickly  shrub  known  as  the  the  guayute.  Sev- 
eral firms  are  already  putting  this  on  the  market. 

What  keeps  Mexico  back,  in  spite  of  opportunities,  is 
the  unreadiness  of  its  inhabitants  to  accept  improvements. 
American  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  are 
complaining  that  the  Mexican  peon  cannot  be  brought  to 
make  any  outlay  for  labor-saving  devices.  He  can  get 
plenty  of  cheap  labor  and  is  well  content  with  things  as 
they  are. 

Mosquitoes  and  Malaria. 

The  mosquito  is  coming  in  for  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  medical  men  since  the  opinion  has  become  general 
that  he  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  world's  malaria. 
Prof.  Robert  Koch,  a  well-known  Berlin  bacteriologist, 
has  been  conducting  experiments  in  New  Guinea,  where 
thousands  of  natives  die  every  year  from  malaria.  He 
announces  from  Hong  Kong  that  he  has  discovered  a 
very  effective  remedy  for  those  afflicted  with  the  disease, 
and  a  means  of  extirpating  the  mosquitoes  as  welL 

In  this  same  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  inter- 
esting experiment  with  mosquitoes  from  the  malarial 
regions  of  Italy.  Some  of  these  have  been  taken  to  Lon- 
don and  allowed  to  sting  certain  persons  who  offered 
themselves  as  subjects  for  the  experiment.  In  almost 
every  case  the  victim  has  come  down  with  virulent  ma- 
laria. 

Forecasting  the  Election. 

One  never  knows  who  will  be  president  until  after  the 
election.  Both  parties  are  busy  figuring  out  the  ma- 
jority of  electoral  votes  their  candidates  will  have. 
Leaving  out  of  account  all  extravagant  claims  it  appears 
that  Mr.  McKinley  has  an  easier  row  to  hoe  than  Mr. 
Bryan  has.  The  really  doubtful  states,  with  their  elec- 
tdral  votes,  would  seem  to  be : 

Kansas 10 

Nebraska 8 

South  Dakota 4 

Washington 4 

Wyoming 3 

Delaware ....   3 

Indiana 15 

Kentucky 13 

Maryland 8 

Ohio 23 

West  Virginia 6 

97 
The  number  of  votes  of  which  the  Democrats  are 
reasonably  certain  is  145,  while  the  Republicans  seem  to 
be  assured  of  205.  Necessary  to  a  choice  224.  It  is 
evident^  therefore,  that  if  Mr.  McKinley  carries  his  own 
state  of  Ohio  he  will,  according  to  this  estimate,  be 
elected.  New  York  is  still  claimed  by  the  Bryan  man- 
agers, but  as  it  gave  a  majority  of  270,000  against  Mr. 
Brymn  in  1886,  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  short  of  a 
veritable  Iradsiide  can  carry  it  into  the  Democratic  col- 
umn. 

A  Model  Labor  Union. 

The  Window  Glass  GuttersF  Union  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  native  American  worUngmen  who  make  when 
employed  from  five  to  six  dollars  a  day.    The  glass 


blowers  among  them  earn  iasome  cases  as  much  as  $500 
a  month.  The  initiation  fee  of  the  union  is  twenty-five 
dollars  and  the  dues  are  one  per  cent,  of  the  wages. 
There  will  be  at  times  as  much  as  $200,000  in  the  treas- 
ury. The  relations  with  the  manufacturers  are  almost 
uniformly  pleasant.  A  joint  committee  from  the  union 
and  from  the  manufacturers  determines  the  scale  of 
wages  and  the  length  of  shut-downs  which  occur  now 
and  then  as  a  result  of  over-production.  In  one  case  a 
manufacturer,  being  in  financial  distress,  borrowed 
$60,000  at  four  per  cent,  from  the  union  treasury  and 
was  thus  able  to  start  up  his  works  anew.  The  money 
was  well  secured  and  the  loan  was  a  good  thing  for  both 


Settling  With  China. 

Negotiations  are  already  in  progress  among  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  regarding  the  adjustment  and  payment  of 
the  indemnities  to  be  exacted  of  China  for  the  murder  of 
Europeans  and  the  destruction  of  property.  The  ques- 
tion of  means  of  raising  money  for  such  purposes  is  said 
to  be  exceedingly  difficult,  for  China  is  already  the  poor- 
est nation  per  capita  on  the  face  of  of  the  globe  and  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  raises  its  ordinary  taxes.  On  the 
other  hand  the  amounts  demanded  by  the  powers  are 
likely  to  be  very  large.  It  is  stated  that  the  British 
interests  alone  in  China  are  worth  about  $2,500,000,000, 
and  that  very  serious  damage  has  been  done  them.  The 
present  net  revenue  of  the  Chinese  government  is  only 
$61,000,000,  but  it  is  believed  that  with  an  efficient  and 
honest  system  of  tax-gathering  it  would  be  easily  thrice 
that 

School  Census  Figures  Involved. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  cannot  get  over  the  fact  of  a  decrease 
in  population  according  to  the  national  census  statis- 
tics. The  commercial  club  of  that  city  has  asserted  the 
incorrectness  of  the  government  returns  and  calls  in  the 
school  census  as  plain  evidence  that  the  city  has  grown. 
The  number  of  persons  of  school  age  which  in  1890  was 
24,500,  had  gone  up  in  1900  to  30,165.  This  could  hardly 
have  happened  if  population  had  been  stationary. 

Pennsylvania  Miners. 

The  idea  that  many  have  that  the  miners  on  strike  in 
Pennsylvania  are  very  poorly  paid,  are  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  and  live  in  hovels  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
Sun  says : 

"  The  average  mmer  is  just  as  intelligent,  just  as  well  clothed, 
just  as  well  fed,  and  just  as  well  housed  as  any  other  high  grade 
workman.  He  is  a  factor  in  the  local  political  system ;  is  fre- 
quently a  candidate  for  office  ;  sits  in  the  city  councils,  upon 
the  poor  boards,  and  upon  the  school  boards ;  becomes  a  deacon 
in  his  church,  or  a  Sunday  school  superintendent,  and.  in  fact, 
performs  all  the  duties  of  a  responsible  citizen.  Many  miners 
make  as  good  wages  as  the  best  mechanics,  and  their  homes 
are  in  very  many  instances  models  of  neatness  and  comfort 
A  large  proportion  own  their  own  homes  and  the  more  thrifty 
accumulate  bank  accounts  and  enjoy  ease  in  their  old  age. 

''Their  sons  and  daughters  attend  high  schooUi  and  training 
schools  and  become  teachers  and  stenographers ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  men,  doctors  and  lawyers  and  newspaper  men.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  local  bar,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  university  ind  a  popular  man  in  the  highest  social 
circles,  who  has  just  returned  from  Maine,  where  his  eloquence 
upon  the  stump  won  him  many  newspaper  compliments,  is  the 
son  of  a  miner  and  worked  about  the  breakers  in  his  early  boy- 
hood. Nor  is  his  case  an  exception.  Several  of  the  men  who 
aspire  to  office  in  this  county  this  fall  either  are  the  sods  of 
miners  or  have  been  miners  themselves.  Milliosaire  John  Jer- 
myn  worked  in  the  mmes  wheo  a  young  nan  and  got  his  finan- 
cial start  there ;  and  millionaire  William  GonneU,  who  repre- 
sents this  district  in  Congress,  was  a  miner  when  a  jcwut  man 
and  is  apparently  proud  of  the  fact.  Several  Scraaton  clergy- 
men picked  coal  about  the  breakers  as  boys. 

''Theminer  of  the  anthracite  region  does  not  ask  for  and  dow 
not  want  pity,  he  seeks  recognition.  He  believes  that  he  has  a 
grievance.  Th^y  may  remain  out  for  a  long  thne  te  vindicate 
tills  idea." 
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Letters^ 


The  Pupils'  Hour. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  set  apart  at  least  an  hour  each 
week  in  which  the  pupils  tbemselves  ''run  things ;"  at 
least  it  has  been  my  practice  for  several  years.  I  visited 
a  school  in  Thirteenth  street^  New  York,  in  1877  where 
this  was  practiced ;  from  that  time  lo  the  present  I  have 
encouraged  my  pupils  to  get  something  ready  for  Friday 
afternoon.  When  the  time  comes  I  tsJce  a  seat  with  the 
pupils  and  a  pupil  takes  charge ;  he  has  during  the 
forenoon  made  out  a  program  and  now  proceeds  to  carry 
it  out  (Of  course  he  has  advised  with  me,  tho  this  is 
9ubrosa.) 

Recitations.— There  will  be  pieces  recited  by  the  girls 
and  boys,  and  these  are  usually  short 

Dialog. — These  are  also  short  and  oftentimes  made 
up  by  the  pupils ;  usually  they  are  founded  on  some  fact 
in  fiunfly  life ;  one  of  the  most  popular  was  entitled  ''The 
Sick  Boy ;"  this  boy  was  too  sick  to  go  to  school,  but  his 
father  at  breakfast  talked  about  going  to  hunt  for  ducks 
and  he  "let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag **  by  asking  to  go. 

CompontUms. — These  are  written  for  the  occasion  and 
are  often  "hits'*  at  each  other;  "Description  of  My 
Seatmate''  was  a  title  often  used.  "Scenes  in  School" 
always  provoked  close  attention. 

Singing. — I  encouraged  them  to  sing  different  songs 
from  those  we  had  practiced.  Four  boys  often  sang 
some  funny  songs.  One  girl  brought  a  banjo  and  sang. 
Then  they  persuaded  a  lady  in  the  village  who  sang 
pretty  well  to  come  once  in  a  while.  This  was  a  very 
pleasinff  feature. 

Exhmtof  Objects. — The  pupils  brought  in  curiosities 
and  they  were  held  up  and  talked  about  This  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  museum.  A  large  number  of  photographs 
of  places  and  buildings  have  been  shown. 

Tories  and  Jokes. — I  have  drawn  a  distinction  between 
this  and  the  rhetorical  exercises  that  take  place  monthly 
and  which  are  formal  and  dignified.  At  the  "Scholars' 
Hour**  they  give  conundrums  and  perpetrate  jokes  and 
tell  funny  stories. 

The  advantages  coming  from  this  period  lie  in  the 
bringing  forward  of  persons  that  are  wholly  in  the  back- 
ground at  other  times.  I  have  had  boys  that  no  amount 
of  prodding  could  induce  to  learn  to  speak  a  piece,  but 
who  were  quite  helpful  on  stories  and  jokes ;  and  who 
thus  got  into  the  current  and  movement  of  the  schooL 

I  think  it  is  important  that  they  understand  what  the 
aim  is ;  I  say  at  the  outset  the  exercises  are  whoUy  for 
pleasure  and  not  for  educational  purposes.  I  want  them 
to  feel  that  school  life  is  not  wholly  formal  and  methodi- 
cal ;  that  I  enjoy  fun  and  merriment  too.  The  difficulty 
is  that  if  there  is  not  care  there  will  be  boisterousness 
and  confusion ;  they  must  be  educated  to  know  how  to 
draw  the  line.  I  teD  them  what  would  be  done  by  a  cul- 
tivated society  in  a  parlor  will  do  for  us.  They  invite 
their  friends,and  ushers  seat  them.  At  just  three  o'clock 
the  bell  strikes,  the  "hour"  is  over ;  I  take  the  platform, 
make  a  few  comments,  we  sing  some  well-known  pieces 
and  are  dismissed.  E.  Loutrel. 


Physical  Exercises. 

The  value  of  a  physical  exercise  depends  as  much  upon 
the  position  of  the  pupil  as  upon  the  execution  of  the 
movements.  Here  are  a  few  exercises  which  will  prove 
beneficial  in  securing  a  proper  position.  These  few 
movements  if  persisted  in,  wfll  gradually,  but  certainly, 
give  a  graceful,  erect  carriage : 

POSITION  FOB  BXEBOSB. 

Heels  together  and  on  a  line,  toes  pointing  well  out 
forming  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees ;  knees 
straight  weight  of  body  resting  evenly  on  both  hips, 
shoulders  weU  back ;  hands  hanging  naturally  at  sides ; 
back  of  hand  out ;  head  well  up,  do  not  thrust  out  chin. 
This  position  brings  head,  shoulders,  hips  and  heels  about 


on  a  perpendicular  Une.    Do  not  fares  Ou  pupil  into  a 
cramped  position. 

FIRST  EXERCISE. 

1.  Keeping  elbows  straight  raise  arms  from  sides  until 
they  meet  over  the  head ;  palms  together.  2.  Bring 
arms  slowly  down  to  sides  at  the  same  time  forcing  hands, 
arms  and  shoulders  backs  far  as  possible,  thereby  ex- 
panding the  chest  and  inflating  the  lungs.    Repeat 

SECOND  EXERCISE. 

1.  Raise  arms  from  sides  to  a  horizontal  position.  2.  Close 
fists  afid  flex  elbows  so  that  the  fists  are  over  but  do  not 
touch  the  shoulders.  3.  Force  fists  backward,  at  same 
time  bring  elbows  slowly  down  to  the  sides.  Repeat 
This  and  the  preceding  exercise,  if  properly  executed 
seldom  fail  to  produce  a  number  of  deep  breaths,  or 
yawns,  from  the  pupils. 

THIRD  EXERCISE. 

1.  Arms  extended  horizontally  from  sides.  2.  Keep 
elbows  straight  and  clap  hands  in  front  8.  Swing  arms 
horizontally  backward  as  far  as  possible,  at  same  time 
nosing  heels  from  the  floor.  Repeat  counting,  "one," 
"two,"  "one,"  "two,"  or  words  "front,"  "rear." 

FOURTH  EXERCISE. 

1.  Arms  extended  horizontally  from  sides.  2.  Elbows 
flexed,  tips  of  fingersresting  lightly  on  shoulders.  8.  Keep- 
ing fingers  on  shoulders,  str&e  elbows  together  in  front 
of  chest.  4.  Swing  elbows  backward.  Repeat  3  and  4 
rapidly,  using  words  "  front"  "rear." 

FIFTH  EXERCISE. 

1.  Raise  forearms  horizontally  along  sides,  fists  dosed, 
back  of  hand  down.  2.  Thrust  arms  forward  full  length 
at  the  same  time  reverse  fists,  .bringing  back  of  hands  up. 
Count  1,  2, 1,  2,  etc. 

SIXTH  EXERCISE. 

1.  Arms  extended  horizontally  from  sides,  palms  up^ 
fingers  extended  and  separated.  2.  Close  hands.  Count 
1,  2,  1,  2,  etc 

SEVENTH  EXERCISE. 

1.  Hands  on  hips,  thumbs  to  front  2.  Raise  on  toes 
to  full  extent  3.  Let  weight  of  body  gradually  settle 
back  on  heels  to  prevent  a  jar. 

EIGHTH  EXERCISE. 

1.  Hand  on  hips  same  as  last  exercise.  2.  Head 
turned  to  the  right  without  moving  body.  Head  to  the 
left    (Should  be  executed  rather  slowly.) 

The  above  exercises  are  amply  sufficient  ter  a  daily  drill.  Al- 
ways insist  on  proper  position  as  well  as  execution. 

Mirmssota.  Robert  S.  McBradt. 


Changes  in  Children's  Reading* 

Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  the  old-fashioned  children's  magaadne. 
Wide  Awake  long  since  ceased  to  be  published.  Harpcf's 
Young  People,  after  a  short  career  as  fforper^^  Round  Table. 
gave  up  the  struggle  a  few  months  ago.  The  YouMts 
Companion  has  admittedly  changed  its  scope  so  that  it 
now  appeals  rather  to  youth  than  to  chQdhood.  St. 
Nidudas  is  almost  the  only  one  left  of  the  old  group  of 
favorites.  The  reason  for  the  eclipse  of  the  juvenile 
magazines  is  stated  by  a  prominent  publisher  to  be  two- 
f ola  :  (1)  The  children  have  become  fonder  of  the  Eng- 
lish classics  than  f  ormeriy.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  only 
the  precocious  who  read  Scott  and  Dickens  at  the  age 
of  twelve ;  now,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  increased 
study  of  good  literature  in  school,  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
to  find  young  children  interested  in  the  masterpieces  of 
literature. 

(2)  A  second  reason  is  found  in  the  great  attractive- 
ness of  many  of  the  contemporaEy  juvenile  books.  These 
the  child  can  borrow  at  a  public  library  and  enjoy  with- 
out interruption,  while  the  story  in  a  ma^^ne  drags  on 
frpm  month  to  month.  As  a  rule  the  chudren  of  to-day 
are  reading  books  rather  than  magadnes.  F.  & 
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History  and  Literature. 

Four  books  haye  recently  been  issned,  each  of  which  presents 
history  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  all  the  others.  One 
who  should  read  Goldwin  Smith's  brilliant  yolomes,  entitled  The 
United  Kingdotn :  A  Political  History,  as  his  first  book  in 
English  history,  conld  not  anticipate  so  utterly  different  a  treat- 
ment of  the  same  history  as  we  find  in  Goman  and  Kendall's 
History  of  England.  The  two  books  read  like  histories  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  Goldwin  Smith  is  maryelously  yiyid,  surpris- 
ingly human,  in  eyery  line  of  his  writing.  He  is  the  literary 
master,  the  artist  in  words.  His  temper  is  dramatic.  He 
knows  life  and  feels  its  thrill.  He  understands  good  and  eyil, 
joy  and  sorrow,  ideals  and  sins.  His  pictures  are  warm  and 
bright  and  solid  as  tho  of  liying  men.  His  is  really  the  story 
of  England  as  a  whole,  of  England  as  a  state,  as  the  state 
which  sustains  to-day,  after  centuries  of  patient,  earnest  effort 
in  deyelopment,  the  greatest  world-empire  in  human  history. 

If  Goldwin  Smith  were  a  noyelist,  he  could  scarcely  make  a 
noyel  more  absorbing,  page  by  page,  than  is  this  work.  And  pre- 
cisely for  this  do  men  criticise  him,  that  he  is  a  master  workmen 
in  letters,  that  he  does  write  historical  literature.  This  great 
professor  of  history,  who  also  has  been  for  half  a  century  one 
of  the  greatest  political  authorities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
is  no  dry-as-dust  annalist ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  be  a  scientific 
and  dispassionate  inyestigator  caring  only  for  the  facts  and 
truth.  He  uses  history  as  an  instrument  for  teaching  men 
wisdom.    This  is  both  his  weakness  and  his  strength. 

This  Political  History  will  liye.  Men  will  resS  it  for  the 
same  reason  that  they  read  Macaulay's  England  ;  because  it 
entertains  while  it  instructs.  And  they  who  read  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end  will  haye  in  their  minds  the  yast  panorama  of  a 
thousand  years  and  ten  thousand  scenes  spread,dcene  a  by  scene 
and  year  by  year,  before  their  amazed  eyes.  And  closing  the 
book  they  will  manrel  at  the  creatiye  skill  of  this  reyealer  of 
real  men  and  women  and  plots  and  moyements  in  England's  his- 
tory, and  rightly  will  they  call  the  author,  historian,  philoso- 
pher and  seer.  (Macmillan,  8  yo.,  2  Vols,  pp.,  650,483.  Index. 
Price,  $4.00  for  set.) 

The  text-book  by  the  professors  of  history  in  Wellesley  col- 
lege is  of  excellent  worlananship.  Here  we  haye  English  his- 
tory patiently,  intelligently  deyeloped  and  balanced,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  topic  by  topic,  chapter  by  chapter,  for  the  earn- 
est perusal  of  the  student.  There  is  a  just  and  oompeteni;  se- 
lection of  topics,  facts,  and  principles  to  be  considered.  The 
style  is  clear  and  interesting.  Many  illustrations  suggest  the 
historical  atmosphere  of  ancient  men  and  times.  The  maps 
are  numerous  and  fine.  We  haye  here  sample  autographs  of 
ffreat  men ;  a  whole  page  of  Gromwell's  handwriting  is  repro- 
duced. There  are  many  references  to  standard  authorities,  and 
the  eyidenoe  of  the  historical  spirit,  which  yalues  truth  aboye 
emotional  enthusiasm,  is  abundant  and  unmistakable.  This 
text-book  is  one  of  the  yery  best  examples  of  fine  historical 
writing  for  schools.  Eyerything  here  is  suitable  for  youthful 
minds.  (Macmillan,  607  pp.,  8yo.  Illustrated.  Leather 
back.) 

Dr.  Bums,  in  his  Story  qf  English  Kings  according  to  Shakes- 
pieare,  presents  an  example  of  history  altogether  onlike  either 
of  the  preceding  examples.  Here  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare, 
the  greatest  mind  of  the  English  race,  are  drawn  upon  as  of- 
fering material  by  which  to  interpret  the  causes  and  processes 
of  B^lish  history.  These  lines  are  not  history  in  any  scien- 
tific sense.  No  reasonable  person  relies  on  eyen  this  greatest 
poet  for  the  truth  as  to  the  character  of  Richsurd  U  or  Henry 
Vin.  At  best  these  portrayals  are  hypotheses,  framed  by  an 
immortal  genius  in  his  endeayor  to  explain  the  past  of  his  own 
great  nation.  And  yet  who  can  say  that  Richard  E  was  not  a 
moral  philosopher  ?  and  Henry  Vm  not  quite  as  much  the 
creature  of  others'  plots  as  a  selfish  politician  and  pleasure- 
seeker  7  May  it  not  be  that  Shakespeare,  Hying  within  a  few 
generations  of  these  Richards  and  Henrys,  came  by  tradition 
to  closer  knowledge  of  their  souls  than  eyer  can  modem  inyes- 
tigators  by  study  of  ''sources"  7  Howeyer  we  may  decide 
these  questions,  we  must  welcome  this  useful  and  discrimina- 
ting compilation.  The  many  full-page  illustrations  are  uncom- 
monly good ;  and  add  to  the  attractions  of  a  book  which  has  a 
clear  right  to  a  place  in  any  library  of  English  literature  and 
English  history.    (Appleton,  12mo.,  272  pp.    Illustrated.) 

SHginMsPobUiealEiaary^EurojifiSineelSlA,  translated 
by  Professor  MacVane,  is  a  signally  successful  treatise  in  nine 
h^dred  pages.    The  author  says  apologetically  that  space  and 


time  haye  preyented  his  attempting  to  write  more  than  a 
''manual."  The  reader  gets  an  impression  that  here  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  "manual."  He  mids  rather  a  book  worthy 
of  another  phrase  of  the  author,  "an  exphwatory  history  of 
political  eyolution,  including  non-political  facts,  in  all  cases 
where  they  haye  reacted  upon  political  life." 

The  first  twenty-one  chapters  take  up  the  European  nations 
in  their  geographical  order.  The  next  six  chapters  reyiew 
those  moyements  which  haye  spread  oyer  all  Europe.  The  last 
chapter  is  a  summary  of  European  eyolution  in  its  totality. 
Bibliographies  are  arranged  topically  at  the  close  of  each  chap- 
ter. 

There  is  no  literary  pretension  about  this  book ;  but  the 
literary  quality  is  here,  doubtless  only  because  the  author  sees 
eyents  yiyidly  and  can  express  himself  compactly  and  clearly, 
for  in  eyery  line  is  eyidence  that  tvuth  is  the  sole  aim  and 
eyerything  else  is  nothing.  This  yolume  is  neither  a  text-book 
nor  an  essay  in  European  political  philosophy ;  it  is  a  scientific 
presentation  of  scientifically  collected  facts.  There  is  nothing 
else  in  its  field  like  it ;  so  adequate  is  it  that  no  other  yolume 
is  needed.  One  of  the  best  results  of  the  new  method  in  his- 
tory is  that  its  apostles  do  not  work  oyer  the  same  territory 
again  and  again  in  competition,but  that  each  takes  his  depart- 
ment and  leayes  others  theirs.  It  may  be  desirable  to  haye  a 
political  history  of  Europe  in  smaller  compass  or  in  greater 
compass  ;  for  its  size  this  yolume  is  admirable.  To  read  it  is  a 
liberal  education  in  nineteenth  century  European  politics  and 
policies,  domestic,  colonial,  and  intemational.  Such  a  book 
one  remembers  with  that  great  pleasure  which  comes  from  con- 
fidence in  the  historian^s  impartiality,  catholicity,  and  insight. 
It  goes  to  disproye  the  proposition  that  only  men  of  later  gen- 
ertations  can  write  history  without  bias.  This  proposition  is 
fallacious  ;  the  bias  of  contemporaries  can  be  demonstrated, 
easily.  Who  can  demonstrate  as  easily  the  deficient  judgment 
and  the  partisanship  of  those  who  discourse  upon  men  long 
since  dead  and  on  eyents  in  the  ineyitably  dim  limbo  of  the 
past  7    (Holt  &  Company,    pp.  881,  8yo.    Price,  $3.00.) 

William  E.  Chancellor. 

Physics. 
A  Brief  Course  in  General  Physics  Experimental  and  Applied. 
By  George  A.  Hoadley,  A.  M.  C.  E.,  professor  of  physics  in 
Swarthmore  college.  Teachers  of  physics  are  coming  to  realize 
that  laboratory  work  alone  is  as  faulty  as  recitations  alone, 
since  it  fails  to  giye  definiteness  to  the  subject.  Prof.  Hoadley 
has  written  his  text-book  upon  the  plan  of  a  judicious  combina- 
tion of  recitations  and  experimentation.  ^Hie  definitions  are 
clean  and  exact ;  he  has  troated  the  general  properties  of  mat- 
ter as  a  basis  and  made  the  transformations  of  energy  yery 
plain.  The  mathematical  formulse  which  express  the  general 
principles  are  deduced  by  methods  which  all  pupils  can  compre- 
hend, and  show  the  tme  function  of  the  equations  as  tooki  to 
demonstration.  The  insistanoe  upon  the  graphic  method  for  re- 
cording and  comparing  results  giyes  familiarity  with  the  curye 
as  an  instmment  of  precision.  Measurement  is  made  funda- 
mental in  electricity.  (Cloth,  12mo.,  463  pages.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $1.20.  American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
and  Chicago.)  L.  R.  F.  G. 


The  Golden  Mead* 

By  Charles  W.  SiEyENSON,  Missouri. 
There's  a  golden  mean  in  the  midst  of  life 

If  the  head  and  the  heart  will  find  it ; 
And  eyer  the  haryest  is  rich  and  rife 

If  the  reaper  is  quick  to  bind  it ; 
There's  content  and  cheer,  and  a  kind  goodwill, 

A  joy  in  the  giying  of  pleasure. 
There  are  days  of  toil  and  rest,  and  still 

There's  a  time  for  counting  treasure. 
You  must  not  hurry,  you  most  not  lag. 

But  eyer  be  up  and  doing ; 
You  must  not  strain,  and  you  must  not  flag, 

But  a  system  keep  pursuing ; 
Just  keep  right  on  at  the  task  you  set. 

The  winner  must  neyer  wayer. 
And  the  man  will  seldom  haye  much  regret 

Who  has  no  fear  or  f ayor. 
There's  a  golden  mean  in  the  midst  of  life 

But  you  cannot  bully  or  buy  it ; 
It's  away  from  the  burden  and  heat  of  strife 

And  you  neyer  know  till  you  try  it ; 
You  neyer  know  till  you  come  right  down 

To  humble,  honest  liying. 
With  no  great  wealth  or  wide  renown. 

But  the  spirit  of  f  orgiying. 
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Negroes  Usiog  their  Education. 

A  statement  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  to  the 
effect  that  out  of  1,200  negro  students  educated  at  industrial 
schools  only  twelve  are  engafi;ed  in  farming  and  only  three  are 
working  at  the  trades  for  which  they  have  been  specially  edu- 
cated. 

That  this  statement,  whether  true  or  not,  does  not  concern 
the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  institute  is  brought  out 
in  Prin.  Booker  T.  Washington's  latest  annual  report  He 
shows  that  in  the  town  of  Tuskegee  alone,  the  home  of  the  in- 
stitute, there  are  thirty-five  graduates  of  tne  school,  every  one 
of  whom  is  working:  at  a  trade  he  learned  while  a  student.  Fol- 
lowing the  graduates  and  former  students  who  have  gone  fur- 
ther away,  he  finds  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  them  are  actu- 
allv  usine  during  the  whole  time  or  a  part  of  the  time  the 
industrial  knowledge  which  ihty  gained  here.  Even  those 
who  do  not  use  this  knowledge  m  making  a  livin|^  use  it  as 
housekeepers  in  their  homes,  and  those  who  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  use  it  in  helping  their  pupils. 

One  important  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Washington  is 
that  training  should  be  designed  so  as  to  help  in  keeping  the 
masses  of  colored  people  in  the  rural  districu.  The  nepjo  is 
at  his  best  in  the  country,  for  in  most  ca^es  the  competition  in 
the  cities  proves  too  severe  for  him.  He  ought,  therefore,  to 
receive  a  first  class  agricultural  education  so  tliat  he  will  not 
consider  farming  a  drudgery  and  a  degradation,  but  will  see  in 
farm  life  dignity  and  beauty. 

The  average  attendance  at  Tuskegee  for  the  last  school  year 
was  1,083;  3^1  young  women  and  762  young  men.  Among 
these  were  students  &om  Africa,  Porte  Rico,  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  Barbadoes. 

The  Michigan  Candidates. 

As  Michigan  is  to  all  appearances  a  safe  Republican  state, 
the  next  state  superintendent  will  undoubtedly  be  Mr.  De- 
los  Fall.  No  man  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  ma- 
jority of  educators.  Prof.  Fall  is  a  native  of  Washtenaw 
county,  Michigan,  a  graduate  of  the  university  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor in  the  class  of  1875.  He  has  been  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Flint,  and  professor  of  chemistry  at  Albion  college, 
where  he  is  still  teaching.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  State 
Teachers*  Association,  of  which  he  has  been  president.  Out- 
side of  the  state  he  is  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  and  writer. 

His  Democratic  opponent  is  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Langdon,  at 
present  connty  school  commissioner  of  Monroe  county.  He  is 
a  young  man,  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  the  class  of  1892.  He  is  a  strong 
classical  and  Semitic  scholar  and  was  for  one  year  in  charge  of 
the  Semitic  department  of  the  universitjr  during  the  absence  of 
Prof.  Craig.  He  is  a  very  active  and  vigorous  man  and  would 
make  an  excellent  state  superintendent  if  elected. 

Sensitive  Aldermen. 

New  Orleans.  La.— It  is  no  joke  to  indulge  in  a  punning 
reference  to  the  aldermen  of  this  city.  The  new  president  of 
Tulane  university  is  Dr.  Alderman,  lately  of  North  Carolina 
university.  In  introducing  him  at  Uie  opening  exercises  of  the 
university  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beverley  Warner  congratulated  die 
city  upon  the  accession  of  a  new  Alderman  who  will  train  the 
future  aldermen  of  New  Orleans  so  that  in  time  even  the  City 
Hall  will  be  purified.  When  the  utterance  was  reported  in  the 
papers,  the  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  fell  into  a  rage  and 
began  to  threaten  all  manner  of  things  against  the  offending 
reverend  doctor,  who  felt  himself  constrained  to  write  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  the  effect  that  he  intended  merely  a  harmless 
joke.  The  troubled  waters  are  slowly  subsiding  and  ne  libel 
suit  will  be  brought 

In  Aid  of  an  Industrial  School. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  laree  sale  in  the  interest  of  the 
Rochester  Industrial  school  will  take  place  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  October.  In  previous  years  this  charity  has  been  very 
successful,  and  has  aitraqted  an  interest  that  was  more  than 
local.  The  school  exists  for  the  purpose  of  giving  ^roung 
children  the  best  there  is  in  kindergarten  and  manual  training. 
Contributions  from  everywhere  are  solicited. 

A  Gift  to  the  Farm  School. 

Doylestown,  Pa.— Mr.  Max  Schonfeld.  of  Philadelphia, 
has  made  a  eift  of  #10,000  to  the  "  National  Farm  School,"  of 
which  Dr.  Joseph  Krauskopf  is  president.  The  money  is  to 
be  spent  in  enlarging  the  domain  of  the  school,  the  donor's 
idea  beine  to  increase  the  practicability  of  the  instructions 

fiven.  This  institution  provides  a  home  and  training  for  ^oung 
ewish  lads.  Part  of  its  peculiar  educational  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  trains  the  children  of  Jews,  who  have  never  been 
an  agricultural  people,  to  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  farm- 
ing as  a  profession, 

A  Delaware  Industry  in  Degrees. 

Wilmington,  Del.— The  University  of  Delaware,  regularly 


incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  stote,  is  likely  to  get  itself 
into  trouble.  It  was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  lor 
purely  commercial  reasons.  It  has  no  buildings  or  equiyment 
except  a  little  office  furniture  in  the  rear  of  a  saloon,  it  nas 
begun  an  extensive  business  in  granting  fraudulent  dMrees. 
its  operations  being  thus  far  confinedimainly  to  England  and 
Germany. 

The  bitterest  opposition  to  the  newly  established  institution 
comes  from  Pres.  Herter,  of  Delaware  college,  a  reputable 
little  school  whose  good  name  may  be  unjustly  involved.  A 
great  deal  of  mail,  evidently  intended  for  the  university,  has 
gone  to  the  secretary  of  Delaware  college.  Pres.  Herter  has 
applied  to  the  attorney  general  of  the  state  to  suppress  the  in- 
truder, but  has  received  no  definite  answer,  tho  the  attorney 
genersu  is  reported  to  have  said  in  conversation  that  nothing 
can  be  done  on  account  of  the  extreme  laxity  of  the  laws 
regarding  educationsd  institutions. 

Chicago  News  Notes. 

Rnling  Oat «  PoU.'' 

The  Chicago  board  of  education  has  done  itself  proud.  It 
has  adopted  regulations  which,  if  efiective,  will  absolutely  stop 
the  appointment  of  teachers  and  principals  for  political  reasons. 
It  is  true  that  many  a  good  friends  of  reform  consider  the  regula- 
tions badly  arranged  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  be  prop- 
erly entorced.  Still,  the  intention  is  right  and  the  details  can 
be  adjusted  later. 

It  is  provided  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  report 
to  the  lull  board  the  names  of  all  persons  other  than  distnct 
superintendents,  teachers,  and  members  of  the  board,  who  have 
since  the  last  meeting  recommended,  orally  or  in  writing,  the 
appointment,  promotion,  or  transfer  of  any  principal,^teacher, 
or  cadet  in  the  public  schools. 

Further,  the  rule  is  adopted  that  members  of  the  board  shall 
not  recommend  principals,  teachers,  or  cadets  to  the  superin- 
tendent or  any  district  superintendent,  or  indorse  their  applica- 
tions lor  appointment,  promotion  or  transfer,  unless  requested 
by  the  superintendent  in  writing  to  do  so.  The  superintendent 
is  to  report  all  violations  of  this  rule  at  the  next  full  meeting  of 
the  board. 

The  vote  on  this  resolution  stood  thirteen  to  six.  Among 
those  opposed  was  President  Harrison,  who  ridiculed  the  whole 
proposition,  suggesting  as  an  amendment  Uiat  Uiey  engage  the 
services  of  a  stenographer  who  should  be  in  constant  attend- 
ance upon  Supt.  Cooley,  and  take  down  the  words  of  every 
person  who  spoke  to  him. 

Work  Interrupted  by  Noise. 

Nine  Chicago  schools  are  so  near  the  elevated  roads  that 
rooms  on  the  railroad  sides  are  practically  useless}  during  the 
months  when  windows  must  be  kept  open.  Teachers  have  to 
shriek  to  be  heard,  and  pupils  must  watch  for  lulls  to  get  a 
chance  to  recite.  Everybody  in  these  buildings Js  necessarily 
subjected  to  an  abnormsil  nervous  strain. 

Mr.  John  A.  Guilford,  business  manager  for  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation, has  recently  made  a  tour  of  inspection  among  these 
noisy  school-houses,  but  cannot  suggest  any  remedy.  One  of 
the  school  trustees  has  announced  semi-officially  that  the  bHoard 
will  bring  suits  for  damages  against  the  roads  in  the  case  of 
those  school-houses  that  were  erected  prior  to  the  building  of 
the  roads. 

Filtered  Water  Unpopolac 

Chicap^o  children  will  not  drink  filtered  water ;  they  declare 
that  it  IS  insipid.  The  board  of  school  trustees  has  ordered 
the  removal  of  250  filters  from  the  school.  Sincfe  the  great 
drainage  canal  was  opened  there  have  been  no  comphiints 
about  the  lake  water. 

Students  in  Uniform. 

Officials  at  Chicago  university  are  wrought  up  over  a  news- 
paper charge  that  they  are  making  lackeys  of  the  students 
whom  they  have  put  in  charge  of  the  university  bureau  of  in- 
formation.   Nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended.    The  device 
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was  desifi^ned  simply  to  prevent  the  confusion  which  formerly 
prevaileof.  Nobody  knew  whether  a  young  man  was  attached 
to  the  office  or  not.  The  students,  like  the  one  in  the  accom- 
panying picture,  express  themselves  as  well  satisfied  with  the 
uniform. 

Trimming  the  Lawn. 

EvANSTON,  III.— The  grounds  about  the  Evanston  high 
school  are  troubled  with  weeds  and  Prin.  H.  L.  Boltwood  has 
been  constrained  to  caU  upon  his  pupils  to  keep  the  lawn  in 
good  shape.  He  will  appoint  a  captain  tor  each  ten  pupils, 
and  for  fifteen  minutes  after  school  these  ten  pupils  and  the 
captain  will  go  out  on  the  lawn  and  pull  up  everything  that  is 
not  grass.  The  work  is  not  confined  to  the  boys  alone,  but  the 
eirls  are  to  take  a  hand,  and  the  captains  tor  the  most  part  will 
Be  girls. 


Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  Notes. 

Architects  Blamed. 

A  complete  reorganization  of  the  architect's  office  of  the 
board  of  education  and  the  enforcement  of  penalties  upon  the 
work  now  progressing  at  twelve  different  school  houses  is  re- 
commended by  the  property  committee  of  the  board.  At  two 
schools  the  pavements  were  found  to  be  cheaper  in  quality  than 
those  called  for  in  the  contracts.  At  several  there  were  more 
serious  faults  of  construction,  viz.,  improper  cementing  of  cel- 
lar walls  ^  improper  placine  of  terra  cotta  in  ventilation  flues ; 
substitution  of  tin-dipped  for  copper  nails ;  absence  of  proper 
anchor  irons  thruout  buildini^s. 

In  view  of  these  flagrant  violations  the  committee  calls  for  a 
definite  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  architect's  office.  As  at 
present  conducted  it  is  overweighted  with  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities and  cannot  adequately  perform  the  task  of  holding  con- 
tractors up  to  their  specifications. 

The  tedious  case  of  Contractor  R.  S.  Johnson  against  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  has  been  settled  up  outside  the  courts. 
Mr.  Johnson,  it  will  be  remembered,  built  an  annex  to  the  new 
high  school  under  a  contract  which  proved  to  be  badly  drawn 
up.  The  amount  of  his  bill  was  disputed  and  a  long  altercation 
resulted.  The  matter  was  closed  on  October  ^,  by  a  settlement 
of  #128^2.50  upon  him,  with  the  understanding  that  he  desist 
from  all  further  legal  proceedings. 

;^9ARDM0RE,  Pa. — The  public  school  at  this  suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia was  destroyed  by  fire  October  6.  Escaping  gas  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  cause.  The  residence  of  Pres.  Cassatt, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  was  temporarily  endangered.  The 
building  cost  about  #50,000. 

Women  Lett  Independent  than  Men. 

Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  president  of  Bryn  Mawr  college,  in 
her  opening  address  of  the  year  laid  emphasis  upon  the  fact 
that,  at  the  present  time,  women  are  more  apt  than  men  to  re- 
ceive authority  without  questioning.  Scientists  say  that  wo- 
men are  the  great  conservative  element  in  society ;  that  man 
has  the  keener  sense  for  ideas  and  a  more  original,  active  in- 
telligence. 


All  this  is  true  of  the  present  situation,  Miss  Thomas  main- 
tained, but  it  will  be  moaSfied  in  the  future.  Women  are  be- 
coming readier  to  welcome  new  ideas.  When  men  and  women 
stand  side  bj  side,  with  the  same  interests,  without  that  mys- 
terious barrier  which  is  now  supposed  to  prevent  men  from 
understanding  the  reasoning  of  women,  women  from  sympa- 
thizing with  the  intellectual  life  of  men,  then  the  conditions 
for  happy  domestic  life  will  be  immeasurably  improved. 

Gymattics  Called  For. 

The  German  American  Bund  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
membership  of  80,000,  is  starting  an  agitation  for  gymnastic 
instruction  in  Philadelphia  schools.  The  association  offers  le 
furnish,  free  of  charge,  for  a  term  of  nine  months,  the  service 
of  a  competent  teacher  of  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  giving  instruction  to  their  pupils.  Against 
the  claim  that  the  time  of  the  children  is  already  fully  taken 
up  the  petition  states  that  exercises  of  a  few  minutes  between 
some  of  the  lessons  would  serve  to  brighten  and  refresh  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  and  would  actually  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  their  study. 

The  board's  manual  alreadv  calls  for  '*  a  proper  amount  of 
physical  training  every  day,"  but  no  one  has  as  yet  defined  the 
word  "  proper."  In  practice,  physical  exercises  are  conducted 
in  but  tew  schools. 


All  that  earthly  remains  of  "  Pat  Murphy,*'  for  many  years 
the  petted  ourang-outang  of  the  zoologicai  gardens,  has  gone 
to  the  Wistar  institute,  of  the  Universi^  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Murphy  will  now,  when  properly  articulated  and  stuffed,  serve 
as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  study  ot  comparative  osteology.  Bou- 
lon,  another  full  grown  ourang-outang,  and  seven  infants  of  the 
race  are  already  among  the  treasures  of  the  institute. 

Harris  BURG,  Pa. — The  Sloyd  system  of  manual  training 
has  been  introduced  into  the  high  school  and  promises  to  give 
excellent  satisfaction. 

Altoona,  Pa.— On  account  of  a  diphtheria  epidemic  in  this 
town  the  board  of  health  ordered  the  Miller  school  closed.  The 
board  of  education  met  recently  ^d  decided  that  there  was 
more  danger  in  spreading  the  disease  by  allowing  the  children 
of  afflicted  families  to  congregate  in  the  street  With  those  not 
afflicted  than  there  would  be  in  keeping  the  schools  open  and 
therefore  requested  permission  from  the  board  of  health  to 
open  tiie  school  at  once. 


If  you  wish  to  cure  scrofula  or  salt  rheum  permanently,  take 
Hooa*s  SarsapariUa.    It  expels  all  impurities  from  the  blood. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

Teachers  are  goine^  to  get  their  arrearages  under  the  Davis 
law  as  far  back  as  Mav  3.  The  board  of  estimate  has  approved 
the  issue  of  #(,145,275  bonds  to  pay  up  this  item.  The  checks 
will  be  ready  about  October  20. 

Borough  Supt.  Tasper  says  that  five  schools,  accommodating 
about  12,000  pupils,  will  be  ready  in  November. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  university  senate  met,  Octo- 
ber 10  in  the  Chancellor's  office  in  the  university  building, 
Washington  square,  to  canvass  the  returns  of  the  one  hun- 
dred judkes  of  the  Hall  of  Fame.  This  canvassing  was  open 
to  the  puDlic. 

A  great  flag  raising  took  place  recently  at  the  parochial 
school  of  the  Church  of  the  Visitation.  A  pole  125  feet  high 
had  been  erected,  and  from  it  was  swung  the  American  flag. 
There  were  800  children  on  the  platform.  Addresses  were  de- 
livered by  Gen.  S.  A.  MulhoUand,  J.  Washington  Logue,  and 
Rev.  Alexander  Gallagher. 

A  flare  of  juvenile  rhetorical  color  like  the  following  from 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  rather  a  novelty  in  the  educational  edi- 
torial line : 

**  Has  anything  been  done  ?  Half-day  classes  have  been 
attempted — with  ^o  per  cent  of  right  for  some  got  by  50  per 
cent,  of  deprivation  of  others.  '  Portable  school-houses '  on 
dump  lots,  board  things  without  sanitarv  facilities,  are  sug- 
gested, things  Alaska  would  repel  and  Oklahoma  scorn,  things 
.tendered  to  this  imperial  borough  of  the  greatest  and  richest 
city  in  the  world,  bar  one.  Robbery  is  not  reparation.  Half- 
day  classes  are  robbery  of  those  with  right  to  full-day  instruc- 
tion. Mockery  is  not  atonement  'Portable  school-houses' 
are  but  mockery's  crown  of  fleer  and  jeer.  Injury  had  no  need 
or  desert  of  insult" 

Mr.  W  S.  Perry,  director  of  the  department  of  fine  arts,  Pratt 
institute,  began  on  October  3  a  series  of  free  illustrated 
lectures  on  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  Greek  art  The  lectures 
will  be  given  on  successive  Wednesdays,  at  4  p.  m. 

One  of  the  newest  things  at  Teachers'  college  is  the  special 
course  in  hospital  economics.  The  course  is  intended  for 
trained  nurses  who  wish  to  become  hospital  superintendents 
or  principals  of  nurses'  training  schools.  The  director  will  be 
Miss  A.  L.  Alline.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  well 
recommended  as  trained  nurses  and  must  also  have  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  good  high  school  education.  Special  lecture  courses 
have  been  arranged.  In  addition  there  will  be  numerons 
laboratory  exercises. 

The  Next  Conncil  Meeting. 

The  New  York  Educational  Council  will  meet  October  20  in 
the  New  York  University  building  in  Washington  square.  The 
discussions  begin  promptly  at  eleven  o'clock.  Supt  Marble,  of 
New  York,  will  deliver  the  address.  These  meetings  of  the 
council  are  among  the  best  of  those  held  in  the  New  York 
neighborhood. 

Wrangling  over  the  Cost. 

How  much  the  Davis  law  is  |^oing  to  cost  the  eity  annually 
is  still  the  subiect  of  some  bitter  controversy.  Controller 
Coler  accuses  tne  school  people  of  holding  down  the  figures 
until  after  election.  Supt  Maxwell,  on  his  side,  asserts  that 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Coler s  prophecies  in  the  past,  and  his  mis- 
representation in  the  present  go  far  toward  discrediting  any 
prognostications  regarding  the  future. 

A  Teacher's  Legacy. 

Miss  £.  J.  Norris,  a  teacher  of  White  Plains,  who  died  a  few 
days  ago,  left  a  considerable  real  estate  holding  to  her  old  pupil 
and  benefactor,  Mr.  Frederick  Seymour,  superintendent  of  the 
White  Plains  Water  Company.  Several  years  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  for  political  reasons  to  oust  Miss  Norris,  but  Mr. 
Seymour  came  to  the  rescue  of  his  former  teacher,  and  defeated 
the  scheme.    Her  lasting  gratitude  was  proved  by  her  will. 

Prof.  Adolph  Cohn,  head  of  the  department  of  modem  lan- 
guages, announces  that  M.  Gaston  Deschamps,  literary  critic 
of  the  Paris  Temps,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Cercle  Francais 
to  deliver  the  fourth  annual  series  of  lectures  before  the  French 
students  and  the  public.  The  previous  lecturers  were  Messrs. 
Brunetiere,  Doumic,  and  Rod. 

In  Honor  of  iU  Fonder. 

Pratt  institute  celebrated  on  October  2  the  birthday  of  the 
late  Charles  Pratt,  the  father  of  the  school.  Mr.  Pratt  would 
have  been  seventy  years  old  it  he  had  lived.  The  institution 
which  he  f oundea  thirteen  years  ago  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  country.  His  son,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pratt,  spoke 
feelingly  in  his  address  of  his  father's  aims  and  wishes. 

Stenography  in  High  Schools. 

School  superintendents  are  watching  with  interest  the  de- 
gree of  success  attained  in  the  shorthand  recently  established 
in  Brooklyn.  Instruction  in  the  night  schools  seems  for  vari- 
ous reasons  not  to  have  justified  itself  in  all  cases,  but  the  pro- 


gress made  by  the  600  students  in  day  classes  in  Brooklyn  high 
schools  has  been  such  as  to  establish  the  work  firmly  in  pop- 
ular favor.  A  prominent  teacher  of  stenography  is  reported  as 
saying  that  the  trouble  with  most  night  school  students  is  that 
they  know  "too  few  English"  to  undertake  shorthand.  A 
great  deal  of  general  information  and  a  very  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  Endish  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammatical  usage 
are  requirea  of  the  stenographer  of  to-day. 

Hard  on  Some  Teachers. 
The  new  order  of  the  board  of  education  that  teachers  shall 
take  part  in  the  children's  games  is  not  taken  in  good  part  by 
all  teachers.  There  are  about  fifty  games  in  the  pamphlet 
which  has  been  sent  out  and  many  of  them  are  of  a  sort  that 
stout  or  elderly  persons  might  well  object  to  going  into.  One 
woman,  who  weighs  227  pounds,  is  reported  to  have  announced 
very  flatly  that  she  will  not  play  squat  tag  or  "  All  around  the 
mulberry  bush."  She  said  she  would  just  as  soon  undertake 
to  indulge  in  a  game  of  leap-frog. 

AnnouncemenU  of  the  University  of  the  StaU  of  New  York. 

The  year  opens  with  391  study  clubs  on  the  ro^ls,  twelve  new 
ones  having  come  in  this  fall.  The  work  ot  the  traveling  libra- 
ries is  also  in  good  shape.  Since  June  i,  i3,ioi  volumes  have 
been  sent  out  to  145  different  borrowers,  228  wall  pictures  have 
been  sent  to  twenty  schools  and  libraries,  and  nearly  1,200  lan- 
tern slides  loaned. 

Information  as  to  examinations  for  the  position  of  expert 
accountant,  held  under  the  law  of  1896,  can  oe  had  from  Mr. 
C.  W.  Haskins,  president  of  the  board  of  C.  P.  A.  examiners. 
A  syllabus  in  this,  a  subject  of  134  pages,  has  been  prepared. 

Students  who  hold  old  United  States  history  passcards  will 
receive  two  additional  counts  on  passing  the  present  advanced 
history  examinations.  Students  not  holdinp;  old  passcards,  but 
holding  old  advanced  passcards,  will  receive  two  additional 
counts  on  passing  elementary  United  States  history.  Students 
who  hold  old  passcards  and  desire  to  earn  two  additional 
counts  in  history  must  pass  the  present  advanced  United 
S  Utes  history.  Those  holding  old  passcards  in  general  history 
cannot  receive  additional  counts  for  passing  in  medieval  his- 
tory. 

Farmingdale,  L.  I.— The  Nazareth  Trade  schools  were 
dedicated  on  Sunday,  Oct.  7.  Their  foundation  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Dominic,  of  Brooklyn.  Bishop 
McDonnell  officiated  at  the  dedication. 

Newark,  N.  J.— The  Millbum  board  of  education  recently 
inspected  the  new  addition  to  the  Millburn  grammar  school 
which  had  not  been  formally  accepte,dtho  in  use  since  the  be- 
ginning of  Uie  school  term.  The  inspection  showed  some 
faulty  carpenter  work.  Necessary  corrections  were  ordered 
made  and  the  board  voted  to  accept  the  building. 

New  England  Items. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— Mr.  Eli  Whitney  has  been  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  education. 

Easton,  Vt.— Town  meeting  was  lively  on  account  of  a 
contest  between  the  friends  and  opponents  of  a  new  union 
school.  The  advocates  of  consolidation  won  by  a  vote  of 
thirty  two  to  eighteen. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— The  Austin  scholarship  for  teachers 
for  1900-1901  were  wonibythe  following  men:  M.  £.  Blanchard, 
R.  M.  Brown,  C.  A.  Chant,  C.  O.  Denny,  E.  B.  Nichols,  A.  W. 
Peters,  J.  A.  Shott,  W.  E.  Stillson.  These  scholarships,  of 
the  value  of  $250  each,  are  given  by  preference  to  teachers  and 
school  superintendents  who  wish  to  take  a  year  of  pedagogical 
study  at  Harvard. 

MiDDLEBURGH,  MASS.— Supt.  Asher  J.  Jacoby  has  issued  a 
program  of  teachers'  meetings  and  sessions  of  the  principals* 
round  table  for  the  entire  year.  These  meetings  are  open  to  the 
public  and  are  designed  to  be  popular  as  well  as  pedagogical. 
The  program  for  Oct.  5  included  a  discussion  of  various  sys- 
tems of  handwriting  led  bv  Miss  Emma  Lois  Herrick,  and  an 
address  by  the  superintendent  on  **  The  Humane  Element  in 
Education." 

Newton,  MaSs.— The  school  board  of  this  city  has  granted 
a  parents'  petition  which  asked  that  a  one  session  plan  be  es- 
tablished in  the  schools  of  the  Waban  district. 

Portland,  Me.— The  school  board  of  this  city  has  ap- 
proved plans  for  a  manual  training  school-house.  The  new 
buildinfi"  will  have  one  story  and  basement  and  will  be  con- 
structed of  brick  and  granite. 

Hartford,  Ct.— The  school  board  has  been  reorganized 
with  Judge  D.  J.  Donahoe]as  president,  and  Judge,  W.  U. 
Peame,  as  secretary. 

Newburyport,  Mass.— Seinng  is  to  be  made  a  compulsory 
study  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades  of  the  grammar  schools. 
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New  Haven,  Conn.— Prof.  E.  W.  Scripture,  head  of  the 
psydioloncal  laboratory  of  Yale  university,  has  been  awarded 
a  gold  medal  by  the  Paris  £x|>osition  for  a  device  for  testing 
color-blindness.  His  scheme  is  of  great  practical  value  in 
testing  the  sight  of  candidates  for  railway  and  navad  service. 

MiDDLETOWN,  CoNN.— The  entire  sophomore  class  of  Wes- 
leyan  university  is  likely  to  be  suspended.  President  Ray- 
mond has  announced  that  if  the  names  of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  a  recent  hazing  a£Eair  are  not  given  over  to  him,  the 
umversity  will  get  along  for  a  year  without  any  sophomores. 

Greenwich,  Conn.— Miss  Annie  De  Camp  Porter  has  of- 
fered to  endow  a  library  in  the  new  sqhool  building  at  a  cost  of 
|i,ooo  in  memory  of  her  mat-n-andfather  who  taught  school 
in  a  little  cabin  on  Sound,  Beach,  Greenwich.  The  offer  has 
been  accepted  and  the  Perrot  library  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
new  school-house  to  the  erection  of  whic]b  Henry  O.  Have- 
™fiyer»  J.  Kennedy  Tod,  and  other  New  Yorkers  have  con- 
tributed. 

Smith  CoUege  Celebrates. 

Northampton,  Mass.— Smith  college  was  twenty-five 
vears  old  on  October  3.  A  special  program  was  arranged  in 
honor  of  the  event.  The  heads  of  Yade  and  Columbia  uni- 
versities and  the  United  States  commissioner  of  education 
were  present  with  addresses  of  congratulation. 

Dean  L.  B.  R.  Briggs,  of  Harvard,  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to 
the  work  of  the  women's  colleges,  which,  he  said,  were  not  es- 
tablished to  secure  competition  with  men,  but  rather  to  enable 
women  to  co-operate  with  men  in  the  higher  walks  of  life.  The 
beautiful  influences  which  surround  a  young  person  in  a  col- 
lege, like  Smith,  oueht  to  ennoble  her  whole  career.  In  a  simi- 
lar vein  Pres.  Hadley,  of  Yale,  pleaded  for  good  citizenship 
among  women.  Men  feel  the  necessity  of  becoming  good 
members  of  the  community  as  well  as  good  husbands  and 
fathers.  College  women  recognize  the  same  duty  and  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  content  themselves  with  being  passive  spectators  of 
events.  Our  college  graduates,  whether  wives  and  mothers,  or 
uilmarried  women,  are  all  doing  their  share  in  shaping  the 
course  of  history. 

Helen  Keller  at  Radcliffe. 
Cambridge,  Mass.— Miss  Keller,  the  remarkable  blind  deaf, 
mute,  has  passed  all  her  Harvard  examinations  with  flying 
colors  and  is  now  beginning  her  first  year  of  college  work.  At 
the  lectures  she  is  invariably  accompanied  by  her  special  in- 
structor. Miss  Sullivan,  who  sits  close  beside  her  and  gives  her 
in  the  manual  language  whatever  -the  lecturer  may  be  saying. 
Her  examination  papers  were  in  the  raised  point  system  and 
her  answers  were  written  upon  the  typewriter,  in  the  use  of 
which  she  is  expert 

Training  School  Will  Be  Continued. 
Bangor.  Me. — The  school  board  has  decided  to  continue  the 
training  school  instituted  two  years  ago  by  Miss  Snow.  It  has 
proved  itself  a  great  factor  in  bringing  the  schools  of  Bangor 
up  to  a  high  standard.  Supt.  Tilton  is  just  now  looking  for  the 
right  teacher  to  continue  this  work  started  by  Miss  Snow. 

An  Alleged  Inconsistency. 
Lynn,  Mass.— It  is  dangerous  for  a  supervisor  to  be  incon- 
sistent He  must  not  change  his  mind  even  about  a  book,  it 
seems.  Mr.  J.  £.  Abom.  musical  director  of  the  Lynn  schools, 
has  precipitated  a  school  board  fight  because  he  wrote  a  letter 
a  year  ago  declaring  that  a  certain  music  reader  had  no  merits 
beyond  the  activity  of  the  agents  who  were  pushing  it,  while 
now  he  gives  his  sanction  to  the  purchase  of  the  book.  A  strong 
effort  was  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  to  have  the 
purchase  of  a  **  supplementary  '*  music  book  declared  illegal, 
but  the  motion  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  city  solicitor 
failed  by  one  vote.  The  opponents  of  the  new  book  point  to 
the  case  of  the  Boston  school  board  where  a  similar  action  in 
regard  to  supplementary  books  which  in  effect  supplanted 
"  rec:urar  "  books  has  been  gone  over,  and  the  adoption  of  such 
books  declared  illegal.  They  say  that  the  word  ''supplement- 
ary "  as  applied  to  a  music  reader  is  meaningless.  Either  a 
book  is  "  regular  "  or  it  is  not  in  use. 


Recent  Deaths. 
Miss  Annie  M.  Hoffmann. 
Miss  Annie  M.  Hoffmann,  for  twenty-four  years  principal  of 
the  girls'  grammar  school  in  West  Fifty-fourth  street,  died, 
October  4,  of  appendicitis.     Miss  Hoffmann   had   been   a 
teacher  in  New  York  public  schools  for  nearly  forty  years. 

John  £.  Hudson. 

One  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  in  the  country  was  the  late 
John  £.  Hudson,  president  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  who  died  suddenly  on  October  i.  Mr.  Hudson 
taught  the  classics  at  Harvard  for  several  years  after  gradua- 
tion, and  was  always,  thru  a  very  busy  and  eventful  business 
career,  a  thoro  and  painstaking  student  of  ancient  literature. 
Some  of  his  translations  from  the  Greek  poets  were  of  ad- 
mirable literary  quality. 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.—- The  newspapers  report  many  cases  of 
discontent  as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  school  board  not  to 
open  a  night  school  this  year. 

Madison,  Wis.— There  is  a  general  regret  at  the  temporary 
retirement  of  Pres.  C.  K.  Adams  from  the  presidency  of  Wis- 
consin university,  and  his  friends  are  hoping  that  his  health, 
which  is  reported  as  being  slightly  better,  wiU  soon  be  restored 
so  that  his  enforced  idleness  will  oe  of  short  duration. 

Clarkesville,  Tenn.— High  school  branches  will  be  es- 
tablished at  Mon^omery  in  connection  with  the  public  school 
of  that  place.  One  citizen  assumes  a  liberal  share  of  the  ex- 
pense. 

Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.— The  new  superintendent  of  schools  is 
Mr.  H.  M.  Gunn,  formerly  of  Lexington,  Ky.  He  takes  the 
place  of  Supt.  Warfield,  who  is  now  at  the  Woodward  high 
school,  Cincmnati.  Mr.  Gunn  is  a  well-known  alumnus  of  the 
state  college  and  has  had  a  very  extensive  experience  in  school 
work. 

Durham,  N.  C— Trinity  college,  the  Methodist  institution 
at  this  place,  has  received  a  gift  of  |ioo,ooo  from  Mr. 
Washington  Duke,  the  cigarette  manufacturer  of  Richmond. 
This  makes  altogether  half  a  million  Mr.  Duke  has  given  to  the 
college. 

Both  the  candidates  for  the  position  of  state  superintendent 
of  instruction  in  Washington  are  educators  of  marked  ability. 
The  politicians  of  each  party  have  felt  tliat  they  must  put  for- 
ward only  the  strongest  men.  Supt.  R.  B.  Bryan,  the  Repub- 
lican nominee,  was  the  first  superintendent  after  the  admission 
of  Washington  as  a  state.  The  present  incumbent  is  Supt. 
Frank  J.  Browne,  who  is  the  Democratic  candidate  to  succeed 
himself.  His  administration  has  given  excellent  satisfaction, 
even  to  those  who  are  his  political  opponents. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— The  board  of  education  has  had  to  pre- 
fer formal  charges  against  its  secretary,  Mr.  James  C.  Oliver. 
He  was  asked  to  resign  some  time  ago  upon  the  ground  of 
business  inexperience  and  youthful  laclc  of  discretion,  but  was 
advised  by  friends  **  to  stick  it  out."  The  board  has  therefore 
made  out  some  formal  charges  against  him  and  summoned  him 
to  appear  before  its  bar. 

Natchez,  Miss.— The  board  of  aldermen  has  rejected  all 
bids  for  the  new  $25,000  school-house,  and  will  advertise  for 
new  plans  and  specifications. 

Galveston,  Tex.— About  ninety  teachers  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  on  accout  of  the  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  city  schools.  Many  of  them  are  lookmg  for  places 
elsewhere. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.— It  is  expected  that  the  new  buildinff  at 
the  Knox  County  Industrial  school  will  be  completed  by  No- 
vember I.  The  house  will  have  cost  ten  thousand  dollars  and 
is  to  be  used  for  homeless  children. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.— Prin.  James  A.  Shea,  of  the  McLean 
school,  of  this  city,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  inter- 
mediate department  of  the  Cortland  normal  school.  Mr.  Shea 
is  a  graduate  of  the  school.    He  is  twenty-four  years  old. 

Cleveland,  O.— The  Chautaucjua  L.  S.  C.  course  for  the 
coming  winter  will  be  of  unusual  interest.  The  four  required 
books  newly  edited  and  illustrated  are  :— 

"  The  French.  Revolution,"  by  Shailer  Matthews,  University 
of  Chicap^o. 

**  Grecian  History,"  by  James  Richard  Joy. 

"  From  Homer  to  Theocritus,"  by  Edward  Capps,  University 
of  Chicago. 

**  The  Human  Nature  Club,"  by  E.  L.  Thorndike,  Columbia 
university. 


Finportant  Educational  MeetinRs. 

October  I7,  18,  19.— Council  of  School  SuperintendontA 
of  the  State  of  New  York  wUI  meet  at  the  Hall  of  Educa- 
tion, New  York  city*  comer  59th  street  and  Park  avenue, 

October  19.— Connecticut  State  Teachera*  Association 
will  meet  at  New  Haven. 

October  25-27.— Rhode  island  Institute  of  instruction 
will  meet  at  Providence. 

December  27-29.    The  Southern  Educational  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Richmond,  Va.    Dr.  R. 
B.  Pulton  of  the  University  of  ilississippi  is  the  president, ' 
and  Prof.P.  P.  Claxton,  Qreensboro,  N.C.,  is  the  secretary. 
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Tta  School  JoanuL,  MUbHshed  In  1870L  wm  the  first 
votUy  •docatlooal  p«Mr  publtoh«d  in  the  Unltad  StatM 
Dorins  tho  jrear  it  pnblbhed  twelve  ichool  boeid  num- 
MfS,  mUy  ffiiwtrateo,  of  from  Ibrty-lbttr  to  lixty  page* 
M^  with  eover,  a  eumnier  nomber  (^ghty-eight  pages) 
Ib  June,  a  prhrate  school  number  hi  September,  a  Ohrfst- 
maa  uunoer  hi  NoTember,  and  four  tiaTeHng  numbers 
hi  Maj  and  June.  It  has  subscribers  hi  every  state  and 
b  aaariy  all  iireifCB  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  DoixAas  a  year  hi  advance.  One  dollar  for  six 
nootha.  Shigle  copleiL  ste  cents.  School  board  num- 
besB,  ten  cents.  ForeijBB  subacripttons,  three  doUars 
a  year,  pottage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

wm  be  ftimished  on  application.  The  value  of  Tns 
School  4Suuul  as  an  advertiBittg  medium  is  nnques- 
tioMd.  The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisemento 
now  hi  its  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circukting  as 
It  does  among  the  principals,  superintendents,  school 
boaida,  and  leading  teachers,  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
this  part  of  the  educational  field  so  easily  and  cheaply  as 
thru  Its  cohmins. 


Interesting  Notes. 

A  Really  Snccettf ul  Life. 

We  often  hear  the  words  used,  "  The 
right  man  in  the  right  place.''  Such 
was  William  Saunders,  who  has  just 
died.  He  was  for  many  years  connected 
with  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture  at  Washington  as  overseer 
of  the  experimental  gardens  and  the 
agricultural  grounds.    Those  who  have 


Scrofula  and 


People  tainted  with  scrof* 
ula  very  often  develop  con* 
sumption.  Anemia,  running 
of  the  ear,  scaly  eruptions, 
imperfect  digestion,  and 
enlargement  and  breaking 
down  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck,  are  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  scrofula  svmp- 
toms— are  forerunners  of  con* 
sumption.  These  conditions 
can  be  arrested,  consumption 
prevented  and  health  re- 
stored by  the  early  use  of 

Scott's  Emulsion 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  so. 

c 
M  an  dmggisti ;  joc.  and  fijoe. 
scon  &  BOWNE,  Chemists.  New  York. 


visited  Washington  have  noticed  the 
beautiful  arrangement  there  of  trees, 
flowers,  and  shrubs.  This  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  Saunders.  Indeed  it  is  claimed 
that  it  was  he  as  much  as  any  other 
man  who  gave  the  bureau  of  agriculture 
the  success  that  caused  Congress  to 
place  a  cabinet  officer  at  its  head. 
One  admirer  says  that  a  white  marble 
shaft  should  be  raised  to  his  memory 
in  one  of  the  Washington  parks,  as  an 
emblem  of  his  pure  life  and  of  the 
beautiful  trees  and  flowers  of  which 
he  was  so  fond. 

The  Author  of  '*  Unleavened  Bread.'' 

Robert  Grant,  whose  portrait  is 
given  here,  is  one  of  the  rising  authors 
of  America. 
He  was  bom 
in  Boston  in 
1852,  gradu- 
ated from 
Harvard  in 
1873,  and 
has  followed 
the  profes- 
sion of  law  in 
Boston  since 
1879,  rising 
to  a  position 
as  judge.  In 
1883  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Gait, 
of  Montreal. 

Judge  Grant's  writings  have  a  very 
fine  vein  of  humor,  as  shown  in  his  book 
"The  Reflections  of  a  Philcxaopher." 
Among  his  other  books  are  "The 
Opinions  of  a  Married  Man,"  "  Search- 
light Letters,'*  and  "The  Art  of 
Living."  His  latest  book, "  Unleavened 
Bread,"  was  only  issued  from  the  press 
of  the  Scribners  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
yet  it  is  in  its  twenty-second  thousand. 
It  is  a  book  that  makes  the  reader 
think,  and  all  will  agree  that  such  a 
book  is  a  good  one  to  read. 

^«  Uncle  Remus  "  Leaves  Joomalism. 
"  Uncle  Remus,"  a  name  that  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  has  frequently  signed 
to  his  stories,  is 
the  one  by  which 
he  is  known  to 
most  readers. 
His  tales,  in 
which  colored 
people  and  ani- 
mals (such  as 
"Brer  Rabbit") 
fifJHire,  are  de- 
light fully  hu- 
morous. The 
news  that  he 
has  resigned  his  position  as  editorial 
writer  for  the  Atlanta  Conditution  will 
be  received  with  pleasure,  as  this  wfll 
leave  him  more  time  to  write  stories. 
The  principal  works  of  Mr.  Harris  are 
"  Uncle  Remus :  His  Songs  and  His 
Sayings,"  "Nights  with  Uncle  Remus," 
"  Mingo  and  Other  Sketches,"  "  Daddy 
Jake,  the  Runaway,"  etc. 

A  Popular  Novelist. 
James  Lane  Allen  is  an  author  who 
has  shown  many  fine  qualities  as  a 
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writer,  and  withfwhose  works  it  would 
be  well  for  our  readers 
to  become  acquainted 
if  they  have  the  time 
and  disposition.  His 
latest  book,  "The 
Reign  of  Law,"  re- 
cently issued,  is  at- 
tracting a  great  deal 
of  attention.  "The 
Choir  Invisible"  is  his  most  famous 
book;  the  others  are  "A  Kentucky 
Cardinal,"  and  "  A  Summer  in  Arcady." 

The  Chinese  Capital. 

The  Chinese  are  a  strange  people, 
but  they  are  not  as  ignorant  as  we 
are  apt  to  think  them  to  be.  Many 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
when  Europe  was  peopled  with  almost, 
naked  savages, 
China  was  covered 
with  thriving  cities 
and  filled  with  peo- 
ple well  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  life. 
They  invented  mov- 
able types  for  print- 


ing, gunpower,  and 
other  valuable 
things,  many  cen- 
turies ago. 

Probably  the 
Chinese  are  the  best 
type  of  the  Mon- 
golian branch  of  the 
human  family.  They 
are  smaller  than  Europeans,  and  have 
yellow  complexions,  black  eyes  set  slant 
wise  iir  the  head,  straight  black  hair 
braided  into  a  queue  that  is  allowed  to 
hang  down  the  back  or  is  wound  up  in 
a  coil  under  the  hat. 

Peking,  the  Chinese  capital,  is  a  won- 
derful city.  A  plan  of  the  city  shows 
a  vast  outer  wall  cut  through  by  several 
inner  ones,  which  divide  the  space  into 
four  parts.  The  wall  has  thirteen 
gates,  and  it  is  near  the  south  gate  of 
the  Tartar  city  that  all  the  foreign 
legations  (residences  of  the  foreign 
ministers)  are  located,  each  surrounded 
by  a  wall. 

All  the  gates  of  Peking  are  closed 
from  sunset  to  sunrise,  but  from  sunrise 
to  sunset  they  are  blocked  with  traffic 
of  every  kind.    There  are  long  lines 


of  creaking  carts  piled  hignwith  goods 
from  the  coast,  caravans  of  camels, 
mules,  and  horses  from  the  Tartar 
country  and  the  great  trad^  routes  that 
center  here  from  Siberia  and  Mongo- 
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lia.  The  main  road  is  by  way  of  the 
Ch'en-meu,  or  great  gate  in  the  outer 
wall. 

The  largest  of  the  foreign  legations 
(Pig.  2.)  was  that  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  used  as  a  refuge  for  for- 


raV  UfXlULL  mVELUM  FAL&CS. 

eigners  who,  at  the  latest  rebellion  last 
summer,  were  caught  within  the 
walls. 

The  great  age  of  China  is  shown 
by  the  astronomical  instruments  in 
the  old  observatory  at  Peking,  which 
was  founded  more  than  600  years  ago, 
it  is  supposed  during  the  reign  of  the 
great  Kubla  Khan.  The  astronomers 
whom  Khubla  Kahn  brought  with  him 
at  the  time  he  conquered  Peking  said 
that  some  of  the  instruments  were 
older  than  any  they  had  ever  seen. 

There  are  several  magnificent  build- 
ings in  Peking  within  the  wall  that 
shuts  in  the  Purple  Forbidden  City, 
such  as  the  Tranquil  Palace  of  Heaven, 
into  which  no  foreigner  is  allowed  to 
enter,  and  not  far  from  it  the  Palace 
of  Earth's  Repose,  where  the  empress 
rules  her  little  court.  But  none  excels 
in  beauty  either  the  great  Imperial 
palace  or  the  Imperial  Porcelain  palace 
(Fig.  3),  both  of  which  are  fine  bufld- 
ings. 

The  inner  courts  of  Peking's  For- 
bidden City  are  rich  in  marble  palaces, 
bridges,  pillared  porticos,  corridors, 
and  strange  looking  pagodas,  but  few 
buildings,  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
are  finer  than  the  beautiful  marble 
pagoda  (Fig.  1),  of.  Jade  Spring  Hill. 
From  its  top  and  various  outlooks  the 
city  may  be  seen  with  its  many  walls  and 
temples. 

The  mode  of  travel  in  China  varies. 
When  a  mandarin,  or  high  officer  of  the 
government,  is  on  a  visit  of  ceremony, 
or  when  the  foreign  ministers  make 
their  yearly  calls  on  the  emperor,  the 
palanquin,  or  carriage  borne  by  men, 
is  brought  into  use.  The  jinrikisha 
(Fig.  4)  has  been  introduced  in  recent 
times,  but  is  becoming  popular.  It 
might  astonish  many  to  be  told  *hat 
this  man  vehicle  is  the  invention  of  an 
American,  but  such  is  said  to  be  the 
case. 

A  Railroad  to  the  Ehyber  Pass. 
The  British  government  has  begun 
the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Pe- 
shawur  (pe-shou'er)  on  the  Indus  river 
in  the  north-western  part  of  India  to 
theKhyber(ki'ber)pas8on  the  border 
of  Afghanistan.  This  pass  is  considered 
the  key  to  Ipdia,  for  so  rugged  and 
mountainous  is  this  region  that  the 


[only  way  to  go  from  Afghanistan  to 
India  is  through  one  of  these  openings 
between  the  lofty  mountain  ranges. 
The  Khyber  pass,  then,  is  the  point 
from  which  an  attack  may  be  expected 
in  case  Russia  should  attempt  to  conquer 
India.  That  there  are  chances  that 
such  an  attempt  may  be  made  is  shown 
by  the  pushing  of  the  Russian  line 
of  military  posts  southward  toward 
this  pass. 

With  a  railroad  to  the  pass  the 
British  could  send  troops  there  quicldy 
and  head  off  an  army  that  was  trying 
to  invade  India.  The  new  railroad 
will  go  through  the  country  of  the 
Afridis  (ah-free'dees),  one  of  the  tribes 
that  took  part  in  a  war  with  the  British 
about  three  years  ago.  They  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  a  railroad  passing 
through  their  land,  but  what  can  they 
do  to  prevent  it  ? 

Help  for  India's  Famine  Sufferers. 
Following  the  bubonic  plague,  by 
which  countless  thousands  were  carried 
off  in  India,  came  a  drouth  last  year 
causing  a  famine  that  sent  multitudes 
of  people  to  their  graves  and  brought 
millions  of  others  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  The  whole  of  western  and 
a  great  deal  of  central  and  southern 
India  have  practically  no  crops.  In 
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a  territory  covering  thousands  of  square 
miles  not  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be 
seen  last  summer. 

India  is  so  thickly  populated  that  in 
fruitful  years  the  people  barely  escape 
starving.  The  country  is  only  about 
half  as  large  as  the  United  States,  yet 
there  are  crowded  into  it  almost  800,- 
000,000  people.  When  the  crops  fail 
they  starve,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  government. 

The  famines  of  1896  and  1897  gave 
the   Women's    Foreign   Missionary 
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Purest  copper  and  tin  only,  Terma.  etc .  Cm 
<cSHA«  BELL  FODTOEY    .    Baltiaiii^i. 

K0DH6  MENWANTED. 

Kumest,  weU-edacated  young  men,  who  hAv« 
not  secured  a  school,  wantedtointit5M«An^ 
PQbhcations.  BesidesonFESht  T^aSSS^^lSb! 
renes,  our  periodical  OUfiTlMfiS^  aSkls  to 
every  home  where  there  are  chadren :  andtherS 
are  also  our  standard  periodicals  for  iSaohw? 

and  soifl  to  the  work  will,  in  a  month  or  £  iraSv 
earn  a  good  living.  Teachers  in  dties  and  to™ 
whocan  devote  one  or  two  eveninSTa^aSSt 
of  Saturday  each  week,  wiU  do  well     A  mS 

fSUfSf*''^!"'  position,  time  you^sS  giveTt^d 
furnish  experience  m  school  work  if  any. 

E.  L.  KfaLLOQQ  &  CO.. 

ft!  BmsX  Ninth  StrMt         -  nbw  YORK. 

BOOK  DBPABTBtEKT. 
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Dimtigured  Skin 

wasted  muscles  and  decaying  bones. 

What  hayocl 

Scrofula,  let  alone,  is  capable  of  all  that, 
and  more. 

It  is  commonly  marked  by  bunches  in 
the  neck,  inflammations  in  the  eyes,  dys- 
peimia,  catarrh,  and  general  debility. 

It  is  always  radically  and  permanently 
cured  by  Hood*s  Sarsaparllla. 

**I  was  a  sufferer  from  scrofula  from 
birth.  My  eyes  were  so  affected  that  I  was 
almost  blind  for  days  at  a  time.  My  neck 
began  to  swell  so  that  I  could  not  breathe 
freely.  Medicines  failed  to  do  me  any  good 
until  I  began  taking  Hood's  SarsapariUa. 
Today  I  have  excellent  health."  Miss  Esi- 
TiB  MoOuiRB,  Silver  Creek,  Ky. 

**  I  was  troubled  with  scrofula  and  came 
near  losing  my  eyesight.  For  four  months 
I  could  not  see  to  do  anything.  After  tak- 
ing two  bottles  of  Hood's  SarsapariUa  I 
could  see  to  walk  around  the  house  and 
when  I  had  taken  eight  bottles  I  could  see 
as  well  as  I  ever  could.*'  Susis  A.  Haib- 
STON,  Withers,  N.  C. 

Hood's  SaroopoHtta 

expels  all  humors,  cures  all  eruptions,  and 
builds  up  the  whole  system* 
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American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  chanjges  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms.    Three  New  Elevators. 


Room,  with  Board $2.50  and  Upward 

Room,  WITHOUT  Board... $1.00 and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $2.00  and  Up. 


Steam  Heat  Included. 


L.  V.  MALTBY 


At  theEndof  YoarJoaroeyjrouwillflnd  fi 
it  a  (Treat  oonvenience  to  go  right  over  to  B 

Tto  GRAND  UNION  HOTELS 

Fourth  Ave.,  41at  and  48d  Sis.  S 

B  Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York  S 
S  Central  for  Shopplofl:  and  Theatres.  S 
g  Baggage  to  and  from  4Std  St.  De  ot  free.  & 
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OUR  NEW  CATALOQ 

is  Just  issued.  No  suoh  fine  catalog  of  teachers' 
books  was  ever  before  issued.  It  describes  the 
best  books  on  Methods,  Pedagogy,  Bedtation 
and  Dialogs,  QuestionB  and  Answer8,Supplemen- 
tary  Beading,  Blackboard  Stencils,  etc.,  etc. 

B.  L.  KHLLOaO  &  CO., 

61  East  Ninth  Stnet.  NEW  YORK. 


iaPDEB'SPASTILLES,Hs?lg 


Society  3,000  orphans  to  care  for. 
When  the  famine  of  1899  and  1900 
began  all  the  orphanages  of  that  society 
were  full,  but  the  missionaries  could 
not  refuse  to  save  the  starving  children. 


Qiarlesfeown. 


It  is  expected  that  5,000  orphans  will 
be  given  to  the  mission  before  the  close 
of  the  famine.  Funds  are  now  being 
collected  in  New  York  for  the  generjJ 
relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  iUustra- 
tions  here  given  speak  for  themselves. 

Porto  Rico's  Dense  Population. 

By  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
the  census  of  last  October  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico  is  shown  to  have  a  popu- 
lation of  953,243,  or  264  people  to  the 
square  mile.  Porto  Rico  is  the  most 
densely  populated  part^f  our  posses- 
sions. There  are  85  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile  in  Luzon,  and  114  to  the 
square  mile  in  other  Philippine  islands. 
The  number  of  people  to  the  square 
mile  in  Hawaii  is  15.3. 

Protecting  African  Animals. 

The  rulers  of  England,  Germany, 
Spain,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and 
Portugal,  or  those  of  all  of  the  nations 
having  possessions  in  Africa,  have 
signed  an  agreementior  the  protection 
of  wild  animals,  birds,  and  fish.  The 
zone  to  which  the  agreement  applies 
extends  from  twenty  north  latitude  to 
a  line  following  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  German  possessions  in  southwest 
Africa.  Within  this  territory  is  for- 
bidden the  hunting  of  vultures,  sec- 
retary birds,  owls,  rhinoceroses,  giraffes, 
gorillas,  chimpanzees,  mountain  zebras, 
wild  asses,  white  taQed  gntis,  elands, 
and  the  little  Liberian  hippopotamus. 
The  hunting  of  the  young  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other  animals 
is  t^f^o  forbidden. 

This  action  has  not  been  taken 
a  day  too  soon.  If  the  same  rate  of 
destruction  of  elephants  and  other 
animals  as  has  been  in  progress  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years  should  go 
on  for  a  few  years  longer,  many  kinds 
of  animals  would  entirely  disappear. 

Supt.  Alexis  E.  Frye  reports  that 
there  are  3,313  schools  in  Cuba  with 
3,553  teachers,  and  143,120  pupils. 

Daring  the  Teething  Period. 

Mrs.  VlTiNSLOw's  Soothing  Strup  has  beer 
ased*for  over  Fifty  Years  by  Millions  of 
Mothers  for  their  Children  while  Teeth- 
ing, ?rith  Perfect  Success.  It  Soothes 
the  Child,  Softens  the  Oums,  Allays  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoeea.  Sold  by  Drugs^ist* 
In  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  snre  to  as> 
^or  **  Mrs.  Winslow*s  Soothing  Syrup,'*  and 
take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  b 
bottle. 


k  COMMON  TROUBLE 

Themtaads  Suffer  From  it  Without 
Kaewing  its  Real  Character. 

Ne  treuble  is  more  common  or  more  mis- 
understood than  nervous  dyspepsia.  Peo- 
gle  having  it  think  that  their  nerves  are  to 
lame,  are  surprised  that  they  are  not  cured 
by  nerve  medicines  and  spring  remedies 
the  real  seat  of  mischief  is  lost  sight  of  ;  the 
stomach  is  the  organ  to  be  looked  after. 

Nerveus  dyspeptics  often  do  not  have 
any  pain  whatever  in  the  stomach,  nor  per- 
haps any  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  stomach 
weakness.  Nervous  dyspepsia  shows  itself 
not  in  the  stomach  so  much  as  in  nearly 
every  other  organ  ;  in  some  cases  the  heart 
palpitates  and  is  irregular  ;  in  others,  the 
kidneys  are  affected  ;  In  others,  the  bowels 
are  troubled,  with  loss  of  flesh  and  appe- 
tite, with  the  accumulation  of  gas,  sour 
risings  and  heartburn. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sharper,  of  No.  61  Prospect 
street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  writes  as  follows  : 
**  A  motive  of  pure  gratitude  prompts  me  to 
write  these  few  lines  regarding  the  new  and 
valuable  medicine,  Stuart^s  Dyspepsia  Tab- 
lets. I  have  been  a  sufferer  from  nervous 
dyspepsia  for  the  last  four  years,  have  used 
various  patent  medicine  ana  other  remedies 
without  any  favorable  result.  They  some- 
times give  temporary  relief  until  the  effects 
of  the  medicine  wore  off.  I  attributed  this 
to  my  sendentary  habits,  being  ■  a  book- 
keeper, with  little  physical  exercise  but  I 
am  glad  to  state  that  the  tablets  have  over- 
come all  these  obstacles,  for  I  have  gained 
in  flesh,  sleep  better  and  am  better  in  every 
way.  The  above  is  written  not  for  notoriety 
but  is  based  on  actual  tacts." 

Respectfully  yours,    A.  W.  Sharper. 
61  Prospect  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  will  cure  any  stomach  weakness  or 
disease  except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
They  cure  sour  stomach,  gas,  loss  of  flesh 
and  appetite,  sleeplessness,  palpitation, 
heartburn,  constipation  and  headacnes. 

Send  for  valuable  little  book  on  stomach 
diseases  by  addressing  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich. 

All  druggists  sell  full-sized  packages  at 
50  cents. 
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The  Eiducational 
System  of 
R.ound-Hand 
Rational  Slant  WHtin^ 


IS  NOT 


'A  Radical  Defiarture 
from 

Present  Systems  of 
WHting." 


But  rather  a  modification  of  Vertical  Writing,  accentuating,  combining 
and  harmonizing  the  manifest  excellences,  while  it  eliminates  the  ec- 
centricities and  undesirable  qualities  of  Vertical  Penmanship.  It  em* 
bodies  the  following  features: 

/.  A  rounds  flawing  script^  based  an  mavemenL 

2.  Unifarmity  in  Capitals  and  Small  Letters, 

J.  A  NATURAL  slant  to  the  right. 

4.  Simplicity  affarm. 

Seven  books  in  the  series.    Six  ready  October  i.    If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
results  secured  by  Vertical  Writing,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


THOMAS  R.  SHEWELLL  d  CO.,      *     Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 


OUR  TIMES 

A   SEMI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS, 


SCOURS- 
TIMES 


MNifWAiNit 
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The  plan  •#  this  paper  Is  to  glve^ 

(1)  A  dear,  ooadeaeed,  aad  Impartial  accoaot  af  the  Laadlag  BTaata  at 
the  naath. 

(J)  The  laipartaot  loTaiitlaiM  and  Dlaoovarlea. 

(J)  Intarastlnt  QMsrapblcal  Hatarlal. 

(4)  Aniwars  ta  Qaastlans  of  Qaneral  Intaraat,  ralatteK  ta  thaaa  and  kin- 
dred matters. 

It  differs  from  a  newspaper  in  that  the  news  is  thoroughly, 
sifted  and  put  in  the  briefest  and  most  readable  shape.  It  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  paper  of  current  history — histery  that 
will  find  its  way  into  schools  text-books  in  a  few  years.  OUR 
TIMES  gives  the  history  now,  while  throbbing  with  liveliest 
interest. 


WHY  IT  15  A  aOOD  PAPER  FOR  THE  SCHOOL: 

1.  Because  it  gives  all  the  news  of  the  month,  in  brief  space,  that  is  worth  reading 
or  remembering. 

2.  It  omits  the  worthless  and  harmful  material — the  murders,  scandals,  unimport- 
ant events,  etc. 

3.  It  contains  much  material  for  the  classes  in  geography,  physics,  chemistry, 
physiology,  astronomy,  civil  government,  etc. 

4.  It  helps  to  make  pupils  intelligent  readers  and  thinkers. 

5.  There  is  no  waste  material  in  it;  every  line  may  be  used  in  some  way. 

6.  The  busy  teacher  can  use  it  to  keep  informed  of  the  world *s  great  events. 

7.  It  may  be  used  for  supplementary  reading  or  as  a  text-book  of  current  history. 
OUR  TIMES  is  a  success  because  it  meets  the  desires  of  a  very  large  number. 

During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  school-rooms,  and  its  cir- 
culation has  steadily  risen  until  it  is  more  than  double  any  similar  paper. 

OUR  TIMES  is  published  twice  a  month,  on  the  first  and  fifteenth.  Subsc  ibers 
tell  us  that  for  school  use  a  semi-monthly  is  just  right.  Each  number  contains  20 
pages,  in  magazine  form  with  neat  colored  cover,  nicely  illustrated  with  portraits, 
maps,  and  pictures  of  leading  inventions.  •NLY  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
Club  rates  for  two  or  more  subscribers,  FORTY  CENTS  EACH,  Subscribers  to 
our  other  periodicals  are  entitled  to  the  club  rate  on  their  own  subscription. 


B.  L.  KBLLOQQ  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers, 

61  Ba«t  Ninth  Street,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK. 
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BERCY'STEXf 
BOOKS  for 
Tfwrhing  Proocli 

are  used  everywhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  ezaminatioii. 

WILLIAH  R.  JENK1N5, 

S8I  *  SS3  SIXTH  AVBNUB,    -    •    NEW  YOW 

Oomplete   cataloffue  on  application. 
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^  "  -  ichoolyear.  Bucai- 

flion  of  topics  relatiye  to  moric  teaching  and  the 
*'  new  edncation."  Apfbofbiats  8ka4ok  Mnno, 
fta.ftt>mtheBB8TB0UBG«8.  CanbeoBedlnolaaB 
for  readlDir,  by  ordering  "  Beprints."  Priooipals 
and  SnpermtendentB  wHl  aid  their  teachers  by  ar- 
ranging to  sopply  each  building  with  at  least  one 
annnal  snb«cm»non.  $1  per  year ;  I5c.  per  eop: 
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blackboard 
Stencils^  ^ 


WB  HAVE  ABOUT  500  DBSIONS 
HBRB  ARB  50nB  OP  THBM: 

MtLpB  Of  Continents.   34x36  in.    10c.  ea. 
Each   State   and  Territory.    24x56  in. 

10c  ea. 
9  Groups  of  States.    24x36  in.    10c. 
French  and  Puritan  Wars.    5  Stencils. 

40c. 
War  of  Revolution.    5  Stencils.    40c 
Civil  War.    10  Stencils.    80c 
Border.    12x36  in.    tOc. 
Rolls  of  Honor.    12x36  in.    lOc* 
PhysMory  Charts.    Set  of  7.    90c 

THE  FOLLOWING,  18x24  in., 
5  CENTS  EACH. 

Lansuase  Lessons.    75  Designs. 
Anlnuds.    40  Designs. 
Plants  and  Flowers.    35  Designs. 
Birds.    15  Designs. 
Portraits.    25  Designs. 


SMd  to  cents  for  a  samples  for  triat-'-a  M^  tf 

North  America  anda^-cent  stemcii'— 

wtik  complete  l$st» 

E.«  L.  Kellogg  €i  Co., 

«l  East  Niatb  Street.  New  Tock. 


HARV;.;.    ro' 


^(ir\lii 


BY  cAoitAdvit 


THE 


SCHOOLJOURNAL 


N  EWYORKANDCHICAGO- 


YOLUMB  LXI..  No.  14. 
$3.M  A  YBAR,  6  CeNTS  A  COPY. 


OCiTOBBR  30t  1900. 


61  B.  vth  8U  nmrn  Y«ft. 
967  WabMk  At..  Oln^ei,  OL 


'  CAN  YOU  SPEAK  FRENCH»^SPEAK  IT  CORRECTLY? 

Do  you  know  that  most  grammars 
used  in  Mchools  giw  a  false  idea  of 
the  true  French  pronunciation  ? 

Do  you  know  that  with  such  books 
teachers  are  unaMe  to  teach  students 
to  Bpeak  French  correctly  ? 

//  You  wish  a  Correct  French  Pronunciation,  send  for 

KOHN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  SPOKEN  FRENCH 

By  MAURrcE  N.  Kuhn,  B.  ea  U  CUniveraty  of 
PariB),  Tutor  in  French  in  Harvard  Univeraity, 

(It  can  he  used  with  any  Grammar  or  RmderJ) 

^T'SHIS  ta  a  short  and  unique  method  of  learning  to  speak 
H^H    French  and  to  apeak  it  correctly-    It  consists  of  twenty 
^^^J    lessons  in  which  ail  elementary  sounds,  after  haying  been 
analyzed  carefully  and  accurately,  are  grouped  together  ac- 
cording to  their  phonetic  similarities,  regardless  of  spelling.    In  this 
way  ^icb  lesson  is  an  exercise  in  pronunciation,  and  in  illustration  of 
one  particular  sound.    Following  this  is  a  short  lesson  in  reading  in 
which  the  sounds  already  learned  become  parts  of  sentences  which 
relate  to  every-day  life.    By  this  method  the  student  soon  acquires  a 
vocabulary  which  is  very  large  and  which  is  possible  in  no  other  way. 

Do  you  wish  to  speak  French  and 
to  speak  it  correctly  ? 

Do  you  wish  to  acquire  a  large 
vocabulary? 

Do  you  wish  to  use  a  method  which 
is  simple  enough  for  a  child?                   j 

Send  price,  in  siampj^  and  rec^iz^e  a  ccjy  afihii  book, 
Furih^  information  on  requesL     Correspondence  invited, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York              Cincinkati              Chicago              Boston 

^at^ 


0^^  "^ujd 


Used  in  mofc  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Educational  Institutions  tlian  any  other  pencil  made«    Samples  promptly  mailed 
on  request,  when  **  The  Journal  *^  is  mentioned  and  16  cents,  in  stamps  accompany  the  rcquestt 


OSH'H  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 


Jersey  Qty,  N.  J. 
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Room  at  the  Top. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  there  waa  so  great  a 
demand  for  the  best  teachers  as  now.  Those  are  wanted 
who  are  thinkers,  who  are  workers,  who  are  constant 
students  of  Education,  and  of  life.  Many  of  the  most 
successful  men  and  women  in  public  school  work  are  not 
graduates  of  the  schools,  but  have  attained  success  thru 
earnest  but  unaided  study.  Some  years  ago  at  the  urgent 
request  of  many  educators  we  undertook  to  fumis^ 
courses  of  professional  reading  and  study.  Out  of^this 
grew 

EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 

a  magazine  of  pedagogy  and  general  culture.  It  furnishes 
each  year  a  course  of  study,  for  teachers,  of  the  greatest 
value  and  at  the  smallest  possible  cost.  It  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  you,  if  you  are  in  earnest  in  your 
desire  to  rise  to  the  top.  If  you  can  get  three  or  four 
friends  to  join  you  in  reading,  meeting  at  stated  intervals 
for  that  purpose,  your  profit  and  pleasure  will  be  the 
greater.  The  price  is  but  one  dollar  a  year,  with  special 
rates  to  clubs.  A  sample  copy  free  if  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  it. 

E.  L.  KELLOaa  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

61  Bast  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 


BULLOOC  &  CRENSHAW 

^M  Ai^  SiMt.  nSkMtlbku 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

SoU  Agento  for  Dr«T«rlioff>s  Saxon  Filter  Fftpen 


PERFECTION  WRITING  CRAYON  N? 


For  School  CrayonB  of  aU  kindi  wo  haTo  THE  BEST. 
Wo  aro  now  offering  lomelhmg  now— 


tbe  Perfection  Scbool  Crayon 


These  crayons  are  imt  np  either  for  papor  or  blackboard 
ose.  The  inserted  cat  represents  how     •       «    -^ 


Iliey  are  of  the  i 
vaaranteed.   This 


JSS] 


crayon« 


spresents  how  the  package  losks 
best  Qoality  made,  satisfaction 
on,  for  writlnff  porpoeeM*  ospe- 


school  and  the  V4 


lially  adapted  for  the 

Hind  Writing  System.    Oar  Wax  _. 
^roBs  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colors. 

STANDARD  CRAYON  C0.» 


Vertical 


Crayons  are  pat  np  in 
rs.   Write  for  samples 


600-617  Eastern  ATenne« 


LTMN,MA8a 


■TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Good  type— Wen  Frlntedr-Ilne  Pktper— Hstt- 
Leather  Binding— CSoth  Sidos  PriceBedneed 
to  $1.00.  postpaid.   Send  for  sample  pages. 


THB  BBST  TRANSLATIONS 
New  (kmnig^  latKodoetioiis-New  l>pe— 
Oood  Pktper— Wen  Boond— OonTenient  for  the 
Pookei-Prioe,  postpaid*  80  oents  each. 


'^sS^^^Sf  }  David  UeSUr,  F^OMbet,  1022  Mwket  St,  PUiUtltbU, 


The  Diary  of  a  Western  School  Master 

By  J.  K.  StaMeton,  Suptriniendint  City  Schools^  CkafGsfym,  III. 

'^  Beads  like  a  novel*'  One  of  the  most  faithful  school  masters  hasgiTon  here  a  delightfol 
record  of  his  dealings  with  twenty  boys.  These  boys  represent  almost  alTwaUci  of  Ufe.  most  of 
them  being  somewhat  abnormal  in  aevelopment  of  mind  and  character.  The  style  is  simple  and 
nnaffeoted  and  the  work  shows  tbe  heart  of  an  earnest  teacher.  It  is  a  most  Taloable  book  for 
teacher  or  parent.  Nothing  eyer  published  is  better  smted  for  reading  dreles,  and  teachers'  meet- 
ings, etc   Mailing  "     -      -  .  .  — 


Address 


price.  75  cents :  for  class  work  in  qoantities,  (B  cents  nel 

AINSWORTH  &  COMPANY.  378-388  WalMsh  Avt..  Chicago,  IIL 


Conplett 
Ubontaij 

^OltltL 


Fun  Oataloguesfbrnished  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


maTABuaHmo  §aoK 

EiriER  &  AliEND, 

3<^3ii   Third  Ave., 
NEW  YORK. 

Everythiog  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  wiU 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
e^raving  done  on  premises. 


For  School  Supplies 


in  the  line  of 


nnMi  M4  DrwPiMg  lltatdlaH 

appljto 
F.  WBBER  ft  CO..  rUuifs. 


iisf  CbestaatSt., 


PHILADELPHIA,  FA. 


mm 


won 

Gbadb  Txaob 

ARD  SuPKBTxaona. 

Monthly,  dorln/r  the 
school  year.  Dtscns- 
sion  of  topics  rehi>tiTe  to  mnsic  teaomnff  and  the 
'*new  education. "  Afpbofbiatb  Ska^of  Mnno, 
Aa.  from  the  BBflTsouBou.  Can  be  nsed in  class 
for  reading,  by  OTderinff  *'  Reprints. "  Principals 
and  Superintendents  will  aid  their  teachers  by  ar- 
ranging to  snpply  each  bnilding  with  at  least  one 
annosl  subscription.  $1  per  year ;  iSc.  per  cepy. 
,  Edited  br  Hn»,  Pl/ob.  Superrisor  of  Mudo, 
IndianapoUs.  PubUsbed  by  hchool  ^vhic 
OOMPAHI.  IM  N.  Peon  lit.,  ladlaoapoUs. 


REPORT  CARDS 

We  haTe  sereral  poplar  kinds  and  would  flke  to 
send  you  saaplea.   werecommeod 

lellott  8  Report  Ctrds, 

00  ots.  per  101. 

CoDbiiidM  Report  ud  Prom«ti«i  BIiiL 

Wets,  per  too. 
We  also  haTe  Edward's,  Enapp's,  Sims',  Chicago, 
and  Colored  Report  Cards.   Samples  on  request 

a  L.  KBLLoaa  &  co., 

61  East  math  Strett  NEW  VCRK 


Whatever  is  the  decision  of  the  pewers  that  be  as  to  which  shall  be  used,  we  shall  be 
able  to  sapply  orders  for  either  style  with 


Vertical  or  Slant. 

^^^S   ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 

For  school,  business,  and  legal  purposes— with  pens  of  first-class  qnalitj.    Ask  yoor  Stationer  for  them. 


WORKS  : 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


THE   ELSTELRBROOK   STEEL   PE.N    CO..        *N|«rH^Rlf.V 


OotobMSaiMO 


THB    SCHOOL   JOURNAL. 
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TEACHERS'   AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

EsiabUsksd  17  ytars.     129  Aiiditorium  Buikhi^  CMci^o.      PosUums  FUUd,  4,000. 


THE  HSK  TEACHeRS'  AGENCIES 


8S2>I>  TO  AVT  OF 


worn  Aftvrof  wanua^  wkol 


NARLAM  P.  rREMOH,  Manafler.  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  M.  Y 


Largett  and  be«l 

lOiM  for  Sei»- 

Aflftdflmids. 

X     tTompv 

knager. 


CBNTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL» 

CHICAGO 


EASTERN   TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


I.  W.  roSTIR»  Manaser. 


00 


Streitt  Bottom. 
TdcplMM,  BMtOB  775-2< 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

8  B.  I4tli  St.,  H9W  Yarfc 


OMtttaai»fttka«WBlaV.S.    Btt.ltS5 
Josh  OW^Snaj}  ^«««»^- 


Sudden      -  Are  RenHy  Sopplid  by  KcllOgg^S 

Vacancies  ^'»*|"<  ^  TdeitaphhiB  5^^^^^^  . 

H.  S.  KELLOGG,  Manager,  iSl  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

Tea  Ymn.  Tetephoaa  Na.  a49a-iStta  St 

When  in  New  York  jou  are  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN 


SEND  FOB  OATALOOUB. 


and  SCHCX)L  SUPPLIES. 


J.  w.  scmmuioBv  k  co., 

o   BattUUStTMt, 
^        Itw  T€fk. 


National  Educational 
Association  Reports. 

We  can  furnish  the  following  Talnable  reports  of  the  National  Bdncational 
Association  which  will  be  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  prices  quoted  : 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schoob,     •    •  25  ds 

''         ''           ''        on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  25  ds. 

'/  PubHc  Ubraries, 15  cts. 

••  Normal  Schools, 15  cts. 

Set  of  Four  Reporb  to  one  address,    •    -    - 75  cts. 

On  orders  for  loor  more  copies  to  one  address,  express  prepaid,  the 
first  two  reports  will  be  furnished  at  ao  cents  a  copy  and  the  last  two  at 
13  cents. 

On  orders  for  loo  or  more  copies  by  freight  at  purchaser's  expense  the 
first  two  will  be  furnished  at  15  cents  a  copy,  the  last  two  at  10  cents. 

These  reports  are  of  great  value  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  secure 
them  before  the  present  edition  is  exhausted  as  the  association  may  not 
reprint  them. 


£.    L.   KELLOGG   d  CO., 


61  B€Ut  J^inth  .J^€€t. 


fimto  yoiuc. 


U  r^  I    n  ^     Vi(\  D     ^  ^^^  name  of  a  catalog  fully  describing  about  400 
11  C  L  ■   ^     m   vr  Iv    o^  the  best  teachers'  books  on  methods  of  teaching  all 


TEACHERS    tSa^fiSoff^'^^cfl 


ouestion  books;  school  en- 
kooard  stencils 
teachers'  aids.     Sent  free  on  request 


stencils;  in  fact  aU 


B.  L.  KBLLOQQ  ^  CO.,  Bduoational  Publlshors,  Ol   B.  0th  St..  Now  York. 


AXBRICAI  AID  rOBSOI 

TEAC2iERS'  AGENCY. 

Introduees  to  Oofleges,  Hohools,  and  Ffenilies, 
Superior  Frofeasors,  PrmcipalB,  Aanstants, 
Tatars,  and  GoTemeesee,  f or  eTsry  Depart- 
ment of  ^istrnotion;  Becommends  Good 
Schools  to  PuMutB.   Oallonoraddresr 

Mas.  M.  J.  Youiro-FuiAoii, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers'  Agency. 

a  Uhioh  Squa^u^.  Nnw  Yobx. 

T*!!  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

Beoommends  oolleffe  and  normal  graduates, 
tpecialuts,  and  otne 
schools,  and  f am" 
schools. 


other  teachers  to  coUeges. 
AdrlMS  parents  about 


WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avsmub,  New  Yoiik. 


INTKR8TATK 

TBACHBieS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Professors,  PrinoipaU.  EiDdergartoers,  Orada 
and  Special  Teachers  furnished  to  Ck>llepe8, 
Schools,  and  Families.  Maboabxt  Hi.  Psntlaitd, 
Manager,  54  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Cbioago 

gjJJ'^y       SPANISH Wlihoot  .ruster. 

**«HTMAN'S  PR  ACT  CaL  ^PAM5H  QRAMMAR, 
AND  CONVbkSATION." 

The  latest  and  most  suooeesf  ol  method,  gives 
tiufkU  d  pronunciation  and  cop  oa  ▼uoabulaiies. 
107  pages,  paper  boards,  40o ;  cloth,  6O0.,  postpaid. 

ISAAC  PITMAS  a  SOSS»  33  Union  Sq.,  S.  T. 


rfi  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   and 
theDR.  SAVAGE  GYMNASIUM 
will  open  their  EieTenth  Season  Sep- 
tember 15.   For  men  and  women  desiring  to  be- 
come teachers  or  wishing  to  take  exercise  for 
physioal  development  or  health. 

For  ciroulars,  address 
BAmi,30gWssT  59th  Street,  lew  York  City. 


CENTRAL  ^  CORRESPONDENCE 

rni  I  FCiF  WeTeaohbyMaiL  Six  Oonrses 
V/VLLCUC.  Only. via: ■•rmaicearse.MJO; 
Scheel  Coarse,  $4.50 ;  aooa -Keeping  Coarse,  $7.00; 
ZMlegy.  $5.0U;  Boianj,  $5.00;  FhUoeoahy, 
$5.00  Don*tyo«  need  oae  or  more  of  these 
Coarses?  DU^MAS  GRANTED.  All  oonrses 
are  lor  a  term  of  i2  weeks.  We  furnish  all  neces- 
sary books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

SCOTT  BTTXR,  Pres.  C.  C.  C,  Palmyra,  ni. 


HOMEr  STUDY. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

offers  over  SSS  elementary  and  college  courses  by 
eorrespoDdeDoe  in  98  of  its  Depirtmentp,  in- 
cluding Pedagogy.  History*  the  Languages, 
Bnglisn,  Mathemanos,  PbyBiography,  zoology, 
Ph7siology«  Botany,  etc  Instruction  is  personal. 
UniTenity  credit  is  granted  for  college  courses 
snooesstujly  completed  Work  may  begin  at  any 
time.  For  oiroular  address 
THE  UNIVEBSITY  OF  CHICAGO  (Diy  O.) 
Ohioaoo,  III. 


SPIUIHI'S  ATIIIETIG  UBBUf 


No. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


2  Indian  Clubs  and  Dumb  Bells. 
0  How  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis.   By 


7i  Phyaical  Trfimii. 


[Campbell 

^ -Jy  Champion 

29  Jfixeroises  with  Pulley  Weights.   JB.S.Ander. 


A  pparatus. 


-     ._-  E:Rere»fte8> 

101  Ofticial  Crfxiuel  Gui<i«. 

lot  Qronnd  Tmubllng. 

104  Th«  Grading  of  Gjmnastio  Ei^ert^isea, 

106  Be  lea  far  BAnk^t  ^i*l]  ror  Wometi. 

Price»  10  ct5  per  copy*  postpaid 

A.  O.  SPALDINQ  &  BROS. 

NEW  TOBK.      CHICAOO.      DENYBB. 


HI>DEROARTRN   ^ORMALDEPT. 
ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOLS. 

100  W.  Mth  Street    Two  years'  course. 
Opens  Oct.  Ist.    Circular  sent  on  application. 


SCHOOL  BELLS 


DNIV»B81TT 

and  COLLBOE 

BBIXS. 

Purest  copper  and  tin  only.  Terms,  etc.,  free 
KeSlAIl  BBIX  FOUSDBT    -    BalUoore,  M4. 


3R8 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURN^I- 


Qstober  20,  li900- 


A  Perfected  Course  tn  A.rt  BJttcatitm. 

THE  PR&N6  ELEMENTARY 
COURSE  IN  ART  INSTRUGTIQR 

Artistic  in  Arrangement,  Liberal  in  Treatment,  Rich  in  Detail. 
A  Compilation  of  the  Best  Thought  Regarding  Art  Education. 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS 

Have  just  Gained  the 

GRAND     PRI7F   atParfs. 

This  is  the  highest  prize  ever  awarded  to  a 
pen-maker,  and  no  other  pen-maker  has  it. 

Gillott  has   al^irays  taken  the  Highest  Prize* 


A  First^dass 


MICROSC0PB 

And.OtttfIt  for  Wock  ter 

$16.22 


Ju<t  the  Thing  lor  Winter  Bveniaie^ 
as  well  as  Simimer  Afternoons 

An  iMjrfiaimibIc  mkit  of  mnmummt  Md 
lafonMiloii  for  youac  uklokL  Easy  to  ttie^ 
Perfect  optical  results.  "One  may  uso  the 
microscope  a  MUtHa—  and  aavcr  Utujk  at  the 
same  thing  twice." 

Outfit  consisa  of  mfcreaeope  as  shown, 
twelve  prepared  objects,  such  as  fly's  wing. 
foot  of  iasoct.  etc..  book  describing  and  iUi» 
irating  tjooo  common  microscopic  oMectt. 
flMs  slides,  and  covers  for  mounting  objects 
forceps,  etc 

MIcraaospaa.  aft  prtosi^  li#'toSlM4^* 

BAU5CH  ft  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 
-*    '  RodMsttr.  N.  Y«. 

(31400  thMsK         N8W  YORK  GITV 


TME   nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMFY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

RIGHARD  A.  McCURDY,     -    President 

^'mteOroatestof 

All  the  Companies/* 

$301,844,537  52 

1,052,665.211  00 


Imuiance  and  Annuities 
in.  Force.       • 


The  Mutual  life  InBiirance  Company  israes 
erery  form  of  policy  at  the  lowest  rates  oom- 
mensnrate  with  safety. 

Saves  Time  and  Labor. 

BURLGSON'S  CLASS  REGISTER  AND 
GRADING  TABLE  will  save  you  much 
dmdjeery.  and  many  hoiits  ot  time.  It  is  in 
the  first  place  a  class  book  for  recording 
recitations.  To  this  is  attached  an  ingen- 
ious table  of  numbers  so  arranged  that  with 
a  simple  plan  of  marking,  perfectly  adapted 
to  any  school,  the  teacher  can  average  at 
the  end  of  each  month  the  marks  of  a  class 
of  forty  puptlsin  a  very  few  minutes.  This 
book  will  save  you  nine-tenths  of  the  time 
you  spend  in  marking  ot  pupirs  record. 
Sample  page  on  request .    Prt'ce,  jj  cents, 

e.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO..  61 E.  9th  St.,  N.Y. 


»»^>^^: 


I A  Q\ieiLrter| 
I  of  Ql  Cenkury  '^ 


S  of  unfailing  service 


% 


proves  the 

absolute:  reliability 

of  the 

Remington 

TYPEWRITER 


I 


WYCKOFF.  SEAMANS  &  BENONCr 
327  Broadway,  New  Yoric 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia, 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors^ 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nouxifibes,  strengtbens,  and  im- 
parts new  life  and  vigor  by  snpply- 
iag  the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  originai  packages  only. 


Rest  the  Burden 

of  your  correspondence 
ON  THE 

Typewriter  instead  of  on  your 
stenographer,  and  you  will  get 
more  work,  cleaner  work,  bettef 
work.  It  has  no  equal  for  speedy 
ligbtoessof  touch  and  durability. 
Information  on  request, 
American  Writinq  Machine:  Co.» 
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Evolution  and  Education.  V. 

By  B.  P.  POWELL,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Evolution  and  the  Future. 

Colonel  Parker  saya,  "  We  stand  to-day  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  educational  movement  that  means  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  its  elements  are  faith,  spirit^ 
open-mindedness,  and  work.  We  are  now  bound  by  tra- 
dition, by  medieval  ways,,  and  deeply-rooted  prejudice. 
Our  ideids  are  too  low.  The  good  that  has  been  done  is 
simply  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come."  Evolution  looks 
to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past.  It  not  only  shows 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  but  promises  the  origin  of  the 
fittest.  M.  Topinard,  in  one  of  his  recent  lectures,  says, 
"Evolution  has  lavished  all  its  favors  on  us, and  has 
given  us  all  the  advantages  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Our  rivals  of  yesterday  are  at  our  mercy.  On  our  planet  we 
reign,  fashioning  things  at  our  will,  piercing  isthmuses,  go- 
ing down  into  seas,ran8acking  the  air,  suppressing  distances 
and  snatching  from  the  earth  its  secret  of  ages.  What 
more  can  we  desire  ?"  Yet  education  shows  us  a  road  so 
unending  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  sit  down  for  a 
long  time  with  self-congratulation. 

The  problem  ahead  is  nothing  less  than  making  the 
Golden  Rule  practical  in  our  private  lives,  and  social 
capacity.  The  problem  of  the  future  is  not  the  problem 
of  war,  but  of  education.  We  have  just  reached  a  point 
in  civilization  when  our  obligation  is  recognized  as  world- 
wide. The  school  must  take  the  place  of  the  rifle.  But 
for  the  future  education  will  not  mean  altogether  that 
which  is  taught  in  the  schools,  but  all  that  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  power  of  thought,  and  that  develop- 
ment of  power,  that  comes  from  higher  home  purposing, 
and  from  the  shop,  and  the  field. 

School  is  a  broadening  idei^;  it  is  beginning  to 
take  in  the  whole  idea  of  industrialism.  The  school  it- 
self must  and  will  become  industrial.  It  will  not  con- 
sider its  work  done  by  platoon-drill,  in  either  sciences 
or  humanities.  It  will  consider  a  diploma  to  teach  of 
little  importance  compared  with  a  diploma  that  warrants 
the  power  of  the  receiver  to  do.  The  graduate  must 
know  not  only  the  names  and  classifications  of  plants, 
but  how  to  grow  plants — to  cross  breed,  to  develop 
new  varieties ;  and  to  carry  on  evolution  in  orchard  and 
garden. 

Above  all,  the  coming  education  will  not  make  us 
ashamed  of  work.  A  wise  hand  or  a  witty  arm  will  be 
counted  better  than  a  wise  saying  or  an  amusing  repar- 
tee ;  a  grand  deed  that  rhymes  with  honor  will  stand 
higher  than  a  laureate  poem. 

Ends  of  Education. 

The  ends  of  education  will  be  these  :  (1)  The  certain 
power  of  the  graduate  to  win  his  bread,  and  help  others 
to  win  their  bread ;  and  to  do  it  by  honorable  means.  He 
must  be  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  work  as  well  as  his  brain 
to  thought.  The  well  educated  man  wfll  not  be  confined 
to  a  single  employment.  Whatever  he  has  studied  will 
open  a  way  to  a  practical  result.  He  may  have  one  spe- 
cialty ;  but  he  will  have  his  whole  training  along  indus- 
trial lines,  so  that  a  failure  to  win  in  a  single  profession 
will  not  ffing  him  helpless  on  society,  or  drive  him  to  be- 
come a  shyster  in  law  or  medicine,  or  theology.  Every- 
one of  his  studies  will  be  taught  on  the  practical  side, 
so  as  to  apply  to  human  needs  and  improved  living.  It  is 
along  this  line  that  education  is  now  moving,  to  become 
co-operatjve  with  the  great  sociological  problem,  How  to 
abolish  poverty. 


(2)  A  second  end  of  education,  never  out  of  sight,  will 
be  to  give  a  power  of  self  re-creating.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  school  life  should  be  allowed  to  injure  any  part 
of  the  organism,  or  a  single  nerve.  There  is  every  rea- 
son why  this  semi-suicide  should  be  stopped.  To  heart 
faflure  as  the  cause  of  death  we  have  recently  added 
"brain  failure."  But  the  very  contents  of  education 
should  open  the  way  to  a  more  vigorous  and  sustained 
life.  Our  word-makers  knew  what  they  were  about. 
Everyone  should  be  a  re-creator.  He  shoiild  be  taught 
how  to  work,  as  well  as  the  general  duty  of  working — 
how  to  rest,  how  to  play,  how  to  study  wisely. 

Every  school  should  open  its  seasiona  wltjb,  practical 
hygienic  lessons.  Every  college  class  should  be  welcomed 
by  a  course  on  the  laws  of  study.  So  far,  this  know  Sedge, 
if  it  ever  is  obtained,  must  be  diecovered  by  each  pupil 
by  accident,  or  thru  his  own  breakdown.  Not  one  in  fifty 
know  that  the  blood  cannot  work  in  the  stomach  and  the 
head  at  the  same  time  ;  or  even  that  the  blood  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  digesting  his  niathematics.  There  is 
no  provision  or  suggestion  against  head  work  immediate- 
ly after  eating.  A  physician  of  unusually  high  standing 
said  to  me,  "1  have  a  case  that  you  should  see ;  a  teacher 
with  delirium  tremens — yet  he  never  drank  an  ounce  of 
liquor  in  his  life.  He  ate  a  pound  of  beefsteak  every 
day;  and  the  stimulation  has  produced  symptoms  pre- 
cisely those  which  follow  excessive  drinking."  Wrong 
eating  and  wrong  study  are  the  results  of  the  most  posi- 
tive and  shameful  ignorance.  It  is  no  compensation  to 
endow  such  a  pupil  with  a  knowledge  of  the  dual  in  the 
Greek  and  the  force  of  a  Latin  particle. 

(3)  A  third  end  of  education  will  be  to  enable  the  pupil 
not  only  to  be  an  individual  but  to  co-operate  in  a  com- 
munity of  individuals.  It  is  true  that  co-operation  is  never 
possible  except  among  highly  individualized  peoples— but 
the  school  must  have  this  latter  end  in  sight.  The  only 
social-life  about  our  schools  at  present  is  false — a  ludicrous 
misleading  farce.  The  dance  and  dancing  party ;  the 
dress  reception,  etc.,  do  not  constitute  a  part  of  any  real 
social  life  such  as  the  pupil  ought  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  after  graduation.  I  find  my  college  boy  friends 
are  befooled  with  the  notion  that  they  must  learn  to 
dance  "in  order  to  be  in  society."  Good  Lord,  boys! 
that  is  to  get  out  of  society  for  the  most  part.  Education 
must  enable  you  to  stand  about  a  foot  higher,  and  look 
over  this  conventionalism. 

Education  should  fit  you  to  a  manly  comprehension  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  world  you  are  to  become,  or  ought 
to  become  helpful ;  and  that  that  is  the  grand  end  of 
knowledge.  Sociology  should  not  waste  its  force  on 
problems  of  population  and  communism ;  but  teach  the 
boys  and  girls,  to  the  quick,  to  be  prepared  to  join  the 
helpers.  I  heard  a  noted  lecturer  who  was  denouncing 
the  present  competitive  system ;  and  he  illustrated  his 
remarks  by  telling  of  a  woman  who  he  saw  carrying  two 
huge  baskets  of  clothes.  I  said  you  of  course  took 
hold  and  carried  one  of  them.  He  replied,  "No  sir,  I 
did  not.  That  was  not  my  business.  It  would  have  been 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket."  It  was  his  work  to  do  the 
whining,  and  not  the  helping.  The  world  is  flooded  with 
whiners  ;  the  school  must  not  turn  out  any  more  to  join 
the  chorus  • 

(4)  The  fourth  end  of  evolutionary  education  is  to 
give  power  to  propel  evolution.  We  hear  a  good  deal  too 
much  of  what  has  been  done.  The  steady  drift  of  nature, 
that  makes  functional  evolution  possible,  is  the  packing 
away  of  conscious  effort  in  sub-conscious  automatism. 
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If  we  had  still  to  attend  consciously  to  digestion,  to 
walking,  winking,  breathing,  we  should  not  be  able  to 
achieve  anything  new.  The  time  comes  when  even 
Rousseauism,  Froebelism,  Herbartism,  should  become 
sub-conscious  in  our  educational  system,  and  not  need  to 
be  constantly  talked  about.  They  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  automatic.  I  have  an  instinctive  turning  away  from 
any  educator  who  cannot  stop  talking  about  the  great 
educationalreformers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
probability  is  he  is  little  acquainted  with  more  recent 
progress.  Much  of  this  learned  talk  is  a  blind.  It 
means  that  the  man  does  not  intend  to  make  any  inde- 
pendent movement  of  his  own ;  that  he  will  hinder  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  the  spirit  of  modem  progress.  In 
other  cases  it  means  that  the  man  has  a  hobby  of  his 
own,  which  he  thinks  to  make  Herbart  or  Froebel  en- 
dorse. The  men  who  ought  now  to  be  talked  about  are 
our  living  leaders ;  or  those  who  have  in  our  recent  his- 
tory secured  educational  progress.  We  are  not  yet  thru 
with  Asa  Mahan,  the  father  of  co-education  in  America 
— nor  shall  we  be,  until  the  lesson  of  Oberiin  is  learned 
by  every  college  and  university  in  America.  Nor  are  we 
thru  with  Horace  Mann,  until  the  normal  school  is  raised 
to  the  highest  rank  and  enabled  to  turn  out  for  us 
teaphers  individualized  with  enthusiasm  and  knowledge. 

(5)  Finally  it  lies  directly  in  the  line  of  evolution  to 
create  for  America  an  American  system  of  education. 
We  have  an  American  civil  system,  and  an  American 
church  system,  so  thoroly  independent  of  monarchical 
predecessors,  that  it  is  a  disgrace  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  get  our  school  system  free  from  old  medi- 
eval and  European  traditions  and  formularies.  We  have 
even  yet  to  wear  the  black  gowns  of  Oxford ;  and  it  is 
almost  as  essential  that  our  college  boys  should  tear 
down  signs,  and  destroy  property  after  the  lawless 
manner  of  the  period  when  the  university  was  above  law. 
In  this  manner  we  educate  our  American  federal  boys  to 
regard  less  sacredly  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  we 
encourage  them  to  absorb  the  principle  that  sport  is 
manly  which  involves  the  misery  of  other  people.  But 
beyond  this,  our  schools  still  lack  those  fundamental  in- 
stincts which  adjust  them  easily  to  democratic  ways  and 
democratic  ideas  of  society.  A  true  American  system 
would  not  aim  to  create  a  class  of  specifically  educated 
people  above  the  common  people. 

An  American  system  would  also  essentially  aim  at  the 
preparation  of  young  people  for  the  honorable  sustenance 
of  civic  duties.  At  present  our  chief  education  in  the 
art  of  government  comes  from  political  campaigns. 
Noisy  and  excitable,  yet  these  have  been  of  much  value 
in  their  tutelage  concerning  practical  questions  of  citi- 
zenship. They  compel  a  vast  amount  of  useful  discussion, 
altho  notoriously  given  to  an  appeal  to  ignorance.  But 
in  our  universities  and  colleges  the  high  questions  of 
civic  duty  and  citizen  rights  do  not  seem  to  be  the  end 
of  education.  In  a  republic  every  citizen  should  be  an 
educated  politician — not  educated  in  caucuses,  or  in 
saloons,  but  in  our  common  schools.  An  American  sys- 
tem, when  completed,  will  also  ennoble  labor.  This  it 
will  do,  not  only  because  the  curriculum  will  involve 
manual  culture,  but  because  the  whole  spirit  and  inspira- 
tion of  study  will  be  industrial.  Such  an  American  sys- 
tem will  organically  be  completed  only  when  the  state 
systems  are  federalized  in  a  national  system  centered  at 
the  nation's  capital. 

If  at  any  point  evolution  has  done  us  harm  in  the  edu- 
cational field,  it  is  in  that  swing  which  it  gave  so  strongly 
in  favor  of  investigation  as  to  multiply  studies  beyond 
our  power  to  grasp  them.  The  great  need  of  our  schools 
is  a  new  confidence  in  ignorance.  We  are  too  greedy  of 
the  mere  acquisition  of  facts.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
multiplied  sciences.  What  we  now  need,  and  what  I 
think  we  shall  steadily  reach  forward  for,  is  a  careful 
adjustment  of  each  pupil  to  those  fields  of  investigation 
in  which  he  shall  be  able,  not  only  to  acquire  most,  but 
in  which  he  shall  be  able  to  digest  most,  use  most,  and 
apply  most  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  society. 


footed  Hmeiican  6ducatord^ 


David  P.  Page. 

The  name  of  David  P.  Page  is  widely  known  on  ac- 
count of  his  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,'*  a  book 
that  has  been  very  popular  among  teachers  for  fifty 
years.  He  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1810,  and 
died  in  1848.  He  began  to  teach  when  seventeen  years 
old,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  work  that  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life  to  it. 

His  second  school  was  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  and  here 
profound  influence  was  exerted  upon  him  that  made  him 
the  man  he  beciune  and  gave  the  bent  to  his  energies 
that  distinguished  him  from  other  teachers  of  that  gen- 
eration who,  doubtless,  were  as  desirous  of  success  as  he. 
The  first  female  seminary  in  the  United  States  had  been 
established  here,  and  an  educational  atmosphere,  not 
existing  then  in  any  other  place,  was  breathed  here.  It 
was  propounded  and  believed  to  be  one's  duty  to  be  edu- 
cated, no  matter  who  he  was,  or  what  his  place  in  life ; 
it  was  his  duty,  too,  to  do  all  he  could  to  aid  others  to 
be  educated,  whether  he  was  a  teacher  or  not. 

The  effect  of  this  thought,  and  atmosphere  upon  Mr. 
Page  permeated  his  entire  life;  it  was  profound  and 
far  reaching  in  its  infiuence ;  it  was  felt  by  all  with.whom 
he  came  in  contact.  This  cannot  be  well  understood 
unless  one  reads  the  lives  of  Miss  Grant  and  Mary  Lyon, 
for  here,  too,  these  remarkable  women  received  not  only 
an  education,  but  the  influences  that  made  them  so  illus- 
trious. It  was  here  that  David  P.  Page  discovered  that 
something  more  than  an  accumulation  of  knowledge 
must  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher.  In  every  house  he  vis- 
ited he  heard  of  what  was  done  and  said  at  the  female 
seminary.  The  people  spoke  with  respect,  and  even  awe, 
of  the  requirements  ;  each  young  lady  was  required  to 
sit  an  hour  daily  by  herself  in  m^itation ;  they  were  to 
consider  questions  concerning  their  duty  to  each  other, 
to  their  parents,  to  their  teachers,  to  God,  and  to  stand 
on  their  feet  and  discuss  such  subjects.  No  one  who 
does  not  comprehend  the  strong  religious  feeling  that 
prevailed  in  Newbury,  and  the  disposition  of  the  people 
to  regard  education  as  a  duty  the  Creator  enjoined,  and 
their  belief  that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  teacher's 
work  to  exert  an  influence  on  his  pupils  to  cause  them  to 
be  serious,  earnest,  and  religious  minded, — can  undo 
stand  the  theory  of  education  that  Mr.  Page  had 
adopted. 

Mary  Lyon  went  from  this  place  to  found  Mount  Ho- 
lyoke  seminary,  Miss  Grant  to  found  New  Ipswich  female 
seminary,  Miss  Hasseltine  to  found  Bradford  academy, 
and  David  P.  Page,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  found  the  New 
York  state  norm^  school,  at  Albany.  But  before  that 
he  continued  to  teach  in  Newbury,  for  two  years,  and  in 
Newburyport  for  twelve  years.  While  teaching  in  this 
last  mentioned  place  he  gave  so  eloquent  an  address  on 
"The  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers,"  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  that  met  at  Lowell  in 
August,  1838,  that  Horace  Mann,  who  heard'it,  had  it 
printed  and  circulated  by  the  state  board  of  education  as 
a  "campaign  document "  in  the  contest  he  was  waging 
for  better  schools. 

In  1844  the  state  of  New  York  established  a  normal 
school  at  Albany,  roused  by  the  eloquence  of  Horace 
Mann,  and,  upon  his  recommendation,  the  principal- 
ship  was  offered  to  Mr.  Page.  From  the  outset  the 
school  met  with  a  strong  opposition  ;  the  numerous  aca- 
demies in  the  state  furnished  the  majority  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  common  schools,  and  their  principals 
wanted  no  state-helping  competitor ;  besides,  they  saw 
from  afar  that  any  great  improvement  in  the  common 
schools  would  bring  the  existence  of  the  academies  to  a 
close. 

Mr.  Page  brought  with  him  the  spirit  that  animated 
Miss  Grant  and  Mary  Lyon.  He  believed  that  scholar- 
ship was  only  one  of  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  by  the 
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teacher.  A  young  man  who  had  taught  school  for  eev- 
eral  years  visited  him  and  eagerly  related  his  experience 
at 

I' What  did  you  do  there  ?**  said  Mr.  Page. 

''I  taught  reading,  spelling,  geography,  grammar,  and 
history.** 

"Did  you  do  nothing  besides?'* 

"I  taught  a  small  class  in  algebra.** 

"And  nothing  else?** 

"Nothing  I  can  remember.** 

"  Then  you  must  have  failed ;  The  teacher*8  work  is 
to  set  influences  in  operation  that  will  make  Christian 
men.** 

The  young  man  was  so  impressed,  that,  contrary  to  his 
design,  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  pupil,  and  went  forth,  as 
did  all  of  the  graduates,  as  the  missionary  goes  to  foreign 
fields,  not  merely  to  teach  arithmetic,  etc.,  but  to  elevate 
to  a  higher  stage  of  thought  and  life  not  only  the  pupils 
but  the  parents  as  well. 

Mr.  Page,  in  his  celebrated  book  "  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,**  describes  a  visit  to  a  prison  where 
he  saw  a  criminal  condemned  to  death  on  the  gallows. 
He  asks,  "Why  is  this  man  here?'*  and  replies, "  Because 
either  wrongly  or  imperfectly  taught.** 

These  incidents  disclose  the  theory  Mr.  Page  had 
adopted.  Teaching  was  not  defined  by  him  as  "  Qiusing 
one  to  know.**  Like  Mary  Lyon  he  believed  the  teacher 
was  responsible  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
character  of  his  pupils. 

The  Gofpel  of  Seriousness. 

Mr.  Page,  as  well  as  all  the  great  New  England  teach- 
ers,  believed  that  the  spiritual  side  of  the  pupQ  must  re- 
ceive the  most  thoughtful  attention.  Mary  Lyon  and 
Miss  Grant  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  every  pupil ;  not 
to  effect  this  was  deemed  to  be  a  failure  and  became  a 
aource  of  self  upbraiding.  But  their  schools  were 
private  ;  the  school  at  Newburyport  was  a  public  one  and 
Mr.  Page  could  not  present  religious  motives ;  but  he 
was  a  deeply  religious  man  and  felt  as  desirous  of  mak- 
ing deep  religious  impressions  as  these  two  noble  women 
did.  If  religion  could  not  be  employed  directly  the 
serious  earnestness  that  marks  the  truly  religious  man 
could  be.  AH  the  affairs  of  school  were,  by  him  and  by 
all  the  best  teachers  of  his  day,  treated  with  seriousness, 
punctuality,  the  rights  of  others,  the  learning  of  lessons, 
and  obedience  to  rules  were  all  to  be  observed  because 
they  aught  to  be. 

Mr.  Page  passed  away  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
(1848).  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  common  school  system 
brought  in  a  horde  of  persons  as  teachers,  who  considered 
education  as  the  acquirement  of  a  few  branches  of  knowl- 
edge; seriousness  no  longer  characterized  teaching. 
Mr.  Page  could  not  have  acquiesced  in  the  distruction  of 
a  system  that  had  yielded  such  rich  results ;  he  was 
spared  the  anguish  it  certainly  would  have  cost  him. 

Fully  a  quarter  of  the  century  passed  before  teachers 
at  various  points  awoke  to  a  realization  of  the  change  of 
base;  they  began  to  demand  that  character  and  not 
knowledge  shodd  be  considered  as  the  teacher's  object ; 
This  demand  has  slowly  strengthened,  until  now  (1^00) 
it  appears  as  the  in  another  half  century  the  ground  held 
by  Mr.  Page  will  sub6tantially  be  occupied  again. 

Interesting  Pupils. 

Mr.  Page  did  not  rely  solely  on  the  presentation  of 
duty  to  secure  industry  on  the  part  of  his  pupils ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  of  his  contemporaries.  Ab- 
bots Teacher  gives  a  fair  example  of  the  spirit  of  these 
men.  Mr.  Page's  book  illustrates  his  own  personal  skill 
and  power  to  interest.  From  that  it  is  plain  that  he 
was  a  genius  in  education.  There  are  men  in  the  school- 
rooms who  have  a  genius  for  teaching,  as  much  as 
Michael  Angelo  had  for  painting. 

He  was  a  speaker  of  remarkable  ability.  When  he 
rose  to  speak  an  instant  silence  fell,  the  audience  knew 
golden  thoughts  were  to  be  uttered.  Horace  Mann  re- 
marked, "When  Mr.  Page  rises  to  his  feet  he  is  another 


man  ;  that  act  seems  to  put  new  power  into  hmu**  As 
a  teacher  he  was  able  to  interest  a  class  in  any  study. 
As  principal  of  the  normal  school  he  was  able  to  mold 
the  students  so  that  they  went  forth  possessing  a  new 
power. 

Dying  at  an  early  age  (37),  never  having  come  in  con- 
tact with  men  who  had  welded  their  convictions  on  edu- 
cation into  a  coherent  system,— no  books existingat  that 
time  that  unfolded  educational  principles,— it  is  not  won- 
derful that  his  book  should  lack  in  unity  and  complete 
ness.  The  several  chapters  must  be  looked  at  as  the 
substance  of  "  talks  **  at  institutes ;  they  reveal  the  man 
only  in  part»  the  reader  feels  he  had  much  more  to  say. 

The  term  "inspiration"  is  often  heard  in  these  days ; 
teachers  are  urged  to  "inspire **  their  pupils.  Mr.  Pi^^ 
if  he  were  now  teaching,  would  be  described  as  "m- 
spiring  **  his  hearers.  But  he  did  not  use  the  term,  and 
its  appropriateness  is  doubted. 

Mr.  Page  often  declareid  that  all  persons,  who  knew 
the  subject,  understood  children  and  loved  them,  had  de- 
vised a  right  method — as  one  would  devi3e  an  apparatus 
for  some  mechanical  purpose,— <^uld  control  the  minds  of 
others,  and  were  influenced  by  duty,  would  be  success- 
ful as  teachers.  These  five  elements  he  labored  to  have 
his  students  possess. 

It  is  probable  he  was  the  best  able  of  any  in  his  day 
to  point  out  the  way  to  successful  teaching ;  there  were 
probably  many  others  in  New  England  who  could  teach 
as  well  as  he,  for  there  were  many  skilful  teachers,  but 
none  who  could  impart  |the  way  to  success  to  others. 
Mr.  Page  undertook  this  and  made  $pirii  and  method 
the  two  pillars  on  which  the  edifice  rests.  The  number 
who  have  lighted  their  torches  at  his  glowing  heart  is 
vast  and  great  numbers  are  yet  to  come. 


Reform  Schools  and  Truant  Schools : 

An  Inquiry  into  their  Methods  and  Results. 
By  M.  W.  Vandbnbueg,  M.  D.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

The  most  fundamental  element  of  sound  moral  charac- 
ter is  genuine,  honest  self-respect.  It  is  quite  different 
from  self-esteem,  which  may  be  present  to  an  indefinite 
extent  in  all  forms  of  criminsd  character,  while  honest 
self-respect  cannot  co-exist  with  crime. 

It  follows  that  the  conservation  and  cultivation  of  this 
sentiment  should  be  foremost  in  the  treatment  of  all 
those  whose  reformation  is  sought  by  methods  either 
public  or  private. 

The  imposition  of  any  requirements,  no  matter  how 
commendable  in  themselves,  that  tend  to  lessen  or  to 
destroy  self-respect,  will  prove  disastrous  to  healthful 
moral  development. 

In  the  class  of  doubtful  or  positively  perilous  require- 
ments may  be  placed  all  those  things  which  do  not  com- 
mend themselves  with  at  least  some  degree  of  force,  to 
the  sense  of  justice  in  those  upon  whom  the  requirements 
are  laid. 

Such  a  misfit  usually  results  in  duplicity  of  conduct, 
the  most  fatal  of  all  cankers  to  the  growth  of  a  health- 
ful self-respect.  Duplicity  is  a  dry  rot  that  eats  out 
the  core  of  sound  character,  leaving  only  the  outward 
semblance  of  conformity,  and  within  a  fixed  purpose  to 
deceive  on  all  possible  occasions. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  point,  for  it 
is  responsible  for  the  largest  part  of  those  seemingly 
contradictory  results,  that  baffle  the  best  laid  plains  of 
parents  and  teachers. 

At  the  same  time  it  applies  with  double  force  to  all 
efforts  put  forth  for  the  reformation  of  the  positively 
criminally  inclined. 

This  is  what  was  meant  in  former  articles  by  '^start- 

*Thi&  is  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  begun  in  the  issue  for 
June  a.  No.  II.  was  published  Tune  9.  The  present  article  is 
the  third  in  the  series.  Dr.  Vandeaburg's  article  on  '*  Demoral- 
ization," in  the  The  School  Jourwal  for  August  as,  may  also 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  series.  The  latter  illustrates  one 
essential  point  in  a  very  viTid  manner. 
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ing  at  the  moral  level  of  each  individual  case  ;**  and  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  summarizing  briefly  the  points  al- 
ready made. 

(1)  Force  is  without  ref ormatoiy  influence^  except  in 
exceedingly  narrow  limits  and  under  special  circum- 
stances. 

(2)  Voluntary  co*operation  is  fundamental  to  all  refor- 
mation ;  without  it  no  true  moral  growth  takes  place. 

(3)  All  requirements  must  commend  themselves  to  the 
individual's  sense  of  justice,  and  rightness.  We  must 
begin  at  his  level,  not  at  ours. 

(4)  Healthful  work,  always  combined  with  interest, 
for  no  other  kind  is  healthful,  and  healthful  play  with 
the  same  combination  are  prime  necessities. 

(5)  A  genuine  personal  sympathy  must  always  exist 
between  teacher  and  taught ;  between  those  in  authority 
and  those  whose  function  it  is  to  obey. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  offenders  .who  are  trying  to  begin  a 
new  life,  all  the  past  must  be  wiped  out.  There  must 
be  no  reminders  either  in  environment  or  requirement 
that  broaches  in  the  least  degree  the  sense  of  degrada- 
tion or  punishment.  There  must  be  no  humiliating  con- 
ditions, no  sign  or  token  of  the  former  evil  state. 

Self-respect  and  respect  for  others  demand  these 
things. 

Probably  the  first  and  most  strenuous  objection  that 
will  naturally  be  raised  against  the  general  plan  here 
mapped  out,  will  be  that  the  scheme  is  quixotic  and  im- 
practicable.^ 

To  this  the-reply  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  impracticable,  in 
just  so  far  wDl  all  efforts  toward  the  positive  reformation 
of  the  criminally  inclined  be  foredoomed  to  failure. 

If  the  aim  of  reformation  be  to  produce  self-reliant, 
self-respecting,  sincere,  and  strenuous  characters,  the 
laws  of  moral  growth  are  such  that  these  ends  cannot  be 
attained  by  any  other  means  than  those  just  laid  down. 

The  grounds  of  failure  to  accomplish  these  ends  lie  in 
the  laws  of  moral  growth,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  in  the  laws  controlling  all  mental  and  moral 
development,  in  the  general  laws  of  all  vital  growth.  If 
one  would  be  strong  he  must  exercise  his  muscles  stren- 
uously and  freely. 

If  he  would  be  self-reliant  he  must  rely  on  his  own 
efforts  freely. 

If  he  would  be  self-respecting  he  must  not  be  required 
to  sacrifice  his  self-respect.  He  must  be  taught  the  value 
of  right  doing  by  those  rewards  that  come  naturally 
from  doing:  rights  and  also  by  such  punishments,  when  he 
does  wrong,  b,a  arise  from  the  constitution  of  all  things, 
and  which  commend  themselves  to  his  sense  of  justice. 
To  do  this  requires  that  he  have  a  voice  in  making  the 
terms  of  the  punishment ;  that  the  penalty  be  of  univer^ 
sal  application  ;  that  it  be  founded  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  nature  of  things ;  the  laws  of  living ;  the  laws  of 
social  weU-being ;  the  unavoidable  demands  of  human 
society. 

How  do  we  meet  these  requirements  ?  Practically  we 
meet  them  in  very  much  the  same  way  we  would  meet 
the  physical  requirements  of  muscular  growth,  if  we 
were  to  put  our  man  or  our  boy  in  a  straight-jacket  and 
bid  him  grow  strong. 

We  handicap  our  charge  on  every  hand  and  bid  him 
learn  the  elements  of  character  that  come  from  free  will 
action. 

We  deprive  him  of  all  initiative,  and  require  him  to 
become  self-reliant. 

^  We  do  violence  to  his  weakened  sense  of  justice  and 
right,  and  require  him  to  respect  justice  and  righteous. 

We  remind  him  at  every  turn  of  his  former  evil  life, 
and  require  him  to  forget  it  and  turn  to  a  better  life. 

^  We  wound  his  self-respect  by  requiring  things  that 
his  low  moral  sense  does  not  approve,  by  the  stigma  of 
a  condemned  environment,  by  clothing,  food,  j^d,  re- 
straint, work,  exercise,  and  recreation,  and  then  bid  him 
grow  self-respecting. 

The  course  we  put  upon  our  criminally  inclined  in  our 
efforts  to  reform  them  would  make  criminals  of  the  best 


boys  and  girls  in  the  land.  One  year  of  such  treatment, 
or  of  treatment  that  would  kindle  emotions,  thoughts, 
dispositions,  and  willing  similar  to  the  states  roused  in 
the  minds  of  the  inmates  of  our  modem  reformatory 
schools,  would  by  the  very  necessities  of  the  situation, 
prove  a  school  for  criminality  that  no  amount  of  inherent 
goodness  could  withstand. 

And  yet  we  wonder  why  our  efforts  fail. 

In  my  final  paper  I  will  try  to  show  that  the  scheme 
proposed  is  not  impracticable. 

History  in  Secondary  Schools.* 

By  SuFT.  WiLLUM  E.  Chancellor.  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  psychology,  our  history 
courses  are  peculiarly  behind  the  times.  The  common 
methods  of  history  instruction  cannot  submit  successfully 
to  psychological  criticism.  The  conflict  between  the 
teachers  of  history  and  their  psychological  opponents 
has  developed  the  old  issue  between  dogmatism  and  sci- 
ence, bibliolatry  and  agnosticism,  conventionalism  and 
the  search  for  truth. 

I  give  three  illustrations :  A  professor  of  history  in  a 
university  of  excellent  standing  at  a  recent  educational 
meeting  said  that  nowadays  the  new  histories  are  up-to- 
date,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  substance.  To  prove  this  he 
named  several  new  histories.  Of  these  every  one  begins 
with  the  chronological  order :  and  postulating  causes, 
proceeds  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect.  Every  one  at  a 
jump  transports  the  reader  to  alien  and  unfamiliar  times — 
and  not  one  systematically  endeavors  to  interpret  past 
events  and  movements  by  facts  and  principles  within  the 
common  experience  even  of  the  men  aiid  women  of  to-day, 
not  to  say  of  the  children  and  youth,  who  are  the  unwil- 
ling victims  of  the  authors'  blindness  to  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  Whfle  purporting  to  be  topical,  each  is 
merely  chronological  in  topical  paragraphing,  and  is  de- 
ductive in  all  reasoning  upon  causation. 

As  a  second  illustration  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
open-minded  educators  the  statement  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Seven  on  History  Teaching  that  *"  It 
may  be  contended  that  pupils  should  pass  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  familiar  to  the  unfa- 
miliar and  strange.  This  precept  we  do  not  care  formally 
to  accept  or  to  reject  This  committee  of  six  college 
professors  of  history  and  of  one  grammar  principal,  in  a 
word,  do  not  care  formaUy  to  accept  or  to  reject  the 
principle  of  apperception.  That  they  do  not  understand 
the  principle  is  manifest  upon  the  face  of  their  own 
phrase,  "from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar."  There  is 
no  passing  for  any  human  mind  to  the  unfamiliar  as 
such  ;  we  can  never  know  anything  until  it  has  become 
so  incorporated  with  "the  familiar**  that  itself  is  fami- 
liar. In  their  cool  and  curt  incompetence  to  test  their 
own  subject  by  the  unimpeachable  standards  of  other 
subjects,  history  teachers  stand  in  unique  isolation,  for 
the  teachers  of  every  other  elementary  and  secondary 
subject,  from  geography  and  the  natural  sciences  to  lan- 
guage and  literature,  have  unanimously  and  heartily  ac- 
cepted and  profited  by  the  inductive  philosophy  and  mod- 
em psychology- 

Aa  a  third  illustration  of  dogmatic  comfort  of  mind 
for  the  teacher,  I  note  in  a  recent  magazine  of  literature 
the  propositions  by  a  teacher  of  history  in  a  high  school 
of  growing  reputation  that  ^' case  after  case  disproves 
any  bibliolatry  "  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  history  and  that 
tested  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  at  least  five 
recent  text-books  on  history  are  thoroly  scientific  and 
modern.  Any  novice  in  natural  science  knows  that  no 
single  case  and  no  ten  cases  can  "  disprove  "  any  gener- 
alization. The  very  word  "  disprove  "  is  from  the  modern 
scientific  point  of  view  an  impossible  word  for  empirical 

*  The  argument  upos  whicji  this  paper  is  based  was  given  by 
the  writer  at  the  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Association, 
New  York  city,  December  9,  foUowiog  an  address  by  Prof.  John 
L.  Stewart,  of  Lehigh  university,  and  has  been  written  ont  in 
this  form  at  the  request  of  the  editor. 
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UMS.  The  bibliolatiy  of  this  magazine  critic  is  indicated 
in  the  unquestioned  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  as  a  standard  of  criticism.  All  history  teach- 
ers have  a  trick  of  referring  to  each  other  for  endorse- 
ment Lastly,  no  psychologist  can  understand  how  these 
five  books  are  equally  scientific^  for  one  of  them  is  totally 
different  in  spirit  from  the  other  four.  And  this  is  the 
only  one  which  is  drawn  true  to  the  principles  of  history 
as  expounded  by  the  foremost  historians  of  to-day,  histo- 
rians who  plan  and  write  histories  in  scientific  fashion. 

The  professors  and  the  principals  who  have  composed 
this  report  on  histoiy  have  much  to  say  on ''  the  natural 
chronological  order."  Students  conversant  with  econo- 
mic science  would  be  too  famUiar  with  the  economic  criti- 
cism of  the  word  ''natural"  to  use  it  in  this  way.  It 
means  static  or  conventionaL  The  chronological  order 
is  natural  simply  because  it  is  customary  and  old-fash- 
ioned ;  and  probably,  therefore,not  consonant  with  the 
laws  of  the  mind ;  of  psychological  knowledge  the  old 
historians  were  as  guiltless  as  are  the  teachers  of  histoiy 
to-day.  For  the  human  mind  the  only  order  by  any  pos- 
sibility true  to  the  order  of  its  nature  is  the  psychologi- 
cal order,  for  psychology  is  the  science  of  the  mind. 

But  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  know  not  only 
much  about  the  human  mind  as  such  but  also  much  about 
the  particular  human  minds  of  those  who  thru  him  are 
to  learn  history.  The  teachers  of  history,  more  than  the 
teachers  of  any  other  subject,  are  limited  by  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  students ;  for  history  deals  with  the  thoughts 
and  acts  of  human  beings  and  to  understand  these  even 
in  part  it  is  essential  to  understand  something  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  human  life.  Psychology  shows 
that  we  can  learn  nothing  which  is  unknown  until  we  can 
relate  it  to  things  abready  well  known.  The  question  is 
not  only, — ^What  ought  the  pupil  to  know  about  history? 
but  also, — What  can  he  learn? 

The  primary  principle  in  history  is  to  proceed  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown  by  clearly  consecutive  steps,  each 
of  which  is  naturally  and  logically  related  to  the  preced- 
ing stop.  We  cannot  teach  in  history  by  jumps.  We 
cannot  create  a  single  new  oasis  in  the  desert  of  a  human 
mind.  We  are  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  bridge 
builders.  The  piers  must  go  down  to  bed-rock.  Each 
new  span,  once  built,  serves  to  carry  over  the  materials 
for  building  the  next  span.  Only  he  whose  ears  are 
trained  to  hear  can  hear.  Only  he  whose  eyes  have 
power  to  see  can  see. 

History  contains  two  great  lines  of  causation,  the  so- 
cial and  the  personal.  The  social  are  movements  chiefly 
superficial,  seldom  hard  to  understand.  The  personal 
are  individual,  intense,  deep,  usually  not  to  be  sounded 
by  boys  and  girls.  It  is  far  easier  for  youth  to  under- 
stand the  economic  effects  of  the  Black  Death  and  of 
the  Statute  of  Laborers  than  the  personal  forces  at  work 
in  the  souls  and  minds  of  the  Idngs  and  statesmen  of 
that  period.  The  teachers  of  history  in  secondary 
schools  must  content  themselves  with  teaching  only 
those  facts  and  movements,  for  which  illustrations  within 
the  range  of  the  student's  knowledge  are  available.  It 
is  easy  to  read  upon  the  faces  of  the  pupils  whether  the 
topic  is  within  their  comprehension.  A  boy  or  girl  is  in- 
capable of  suppressing  evidences  of  interest  and  of  un- 
derstanding. A  competont  teacher  of  history  is  equally 
incapable  of  permitting  his  pupils  to  be  or  to  appear  un- 
interested. History  is  a  revelation  of  life  ;  to  be  learn- 
ing more  of  true  life  is  the  deepest  joy  of  a  boy's  or 
girl's  heart.  History  brings  the  pupil  up  to  the  level  of 
the  company  of  the  humanity  which  makes  history. 

The  principle  of  relying  solely  upon  the  apperceptive 
proeesses  is  chart  and  compass  and  pole-star  in  history 
teaelLAg. 

Several  resultant  matters  concern  the  toachingof  his- 
tory in  the  secondary  school.  One  is, — What  is  the  true 
order  of  historical  studies?  Another  is, — What  is  the 
best  method  of  presenting  historical  material?  Another 
is,  Shidl  history  be  required?  Still  another  is,  What  is 
the  right  of  history  as  a  college  requirement?     All  of 


these  questions  turn  upon  the  one  question.  What  is  his- 
tory? 

History  is  a  method  just  as  science  is  a  method,'  as 
philosophy  is  a  method,  as  mathematics  is  a  method. 
When  one  says,  **  I  am  studying  history,"  we  understand 
that  he  is  engaged  in  a  certain  kind  of  work.  Not  the 
content  but  the  method  is  the  chief  point  of  interest. 
The  contrary  is  true  of  the  study  of  any  language. 
Hence  in  language  study  methods  change ;  the  content 
remains.  But  in  historical  studies  the  method  is  the 
same  ;  the  contents  change.  The  historical  method  is  a 
process  of  ascertaining  facts,  ef  sifting  evidence,  of  es- 
tablishing events,  their  causes  and  consequences.  His- 
tory is  a  method  of  getting  testimony  and  weighing  it 
With  every  new  year  of  a  student's  historical  study  the 
content  becomes  less  importent,  the  method  more  impor- 
tant. The  guiding  principles  of  history  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  common  law  of  evidence.  The  best 
evidence  is  that  of  the  impartial  eye-witness  of  good  rep- 
utation. Space  is  too  limited  for  any  further  outline  of 
the  method. 

The  historian  is,  however,  more  than  a  fact-finder :  he 
is  a  human  creature  at  work  for  his  fellow  men,  and  as 
such  he  must  interpret  his  facts.  History  thus  becomes 
a  treasury  of  facts  and  an  observatory  of  interpretetion. 
The  historian  must  select  his  interpretetive  principles 
with  as  much  care  as  he  selecto  his  facts ;  for  these 
principles  he  must  draw  on  sociology,  economics,  ethics, 
philosophy, — every  department  of  knowledge, — and  on 
common  sense.  Since  common  sense  is  chief  in  impor- 
tence,  the  historian, — ^and  for  his  pupils  e^very  teacher  of 
history  is  their  historian, — must  keep  daily  in  touch  with 
human  life.  Bookishness  is  a  fatal  disease  for  any  his- 
torian. The  atmosphere  he  breathes  must  be  that  of  na- 
ture and  human  nature. 

It  follows  that  history  is  not  a  thing  of  books.  As  art 
is  in  the  brain,  eye,  and  hand  of  the  artist,  so  history  is 
in  the  mind,  soul,  and  voice  of  the  historian ;  his  books 
are  mere  tools.  The  history  text-book  is  no  Bible.  The 
printed  word  is  no  wiser  than  ito  writer. 

In  history  doubt  is  not  merely  salutary ;  it  is  the  very 
price  of  salvation.  In  history  there  are  few  text-books 
now  on  the  market  fully  in  line  with  recent  investigations. 
The  general  dogmatism  of  all  text-book  writers  is,  in  the 
light  of  present  knowledge,  amusing ;  no  geographical 
text-writer  has  yet  discovered  that  scientists  have  aban- 
doned Hi  belief  in  and  use  of  such  terms  as  Aryan  and 
Causasian.  Even  our  very  latest  history  of  education  is 
based  upon  this  abandoned  Aryan  theory.  It  is  certainly 
unfortunate  that  our  text-writers  are  a  decade  behind 
the  investigators.  Philology  was  a  science  of  such  vast 
import  to  mankind  that  we  appealed  to  it  to  solve  the 
problem  of  racial  origins  and  migrations.  Somatology 
and  sociology  have  shown  that  the  solution  offered  by  the 
science  of  language  is  no  solution  at  all.  Much  histori- 
ciJ  philosophy  is  equally  valueless.  Every  history  teacher 
should  be  enough  of  a  man  of  the  times  to  be  ready  any 
year  to  discard  one  text-book  for  a  later  one,  if  it  is  bet- 
ter. The  lover  of  routine  cannot  teach  history  with  free 
and  enthusiastic  spirit. 

Since  history  is  a  method  resulting  in  a  content  of 
knowledge,  and  since  its  content  can  be  learned  only  by 
those  able  to  receive  it,  the  secondary  teacher  is  much 
concerned  with  what  the  primary  teacher  is  doing  in  his- 
tory. From  limitations  of  space  I  must  state  my  view 
categorically.  As  with  geography  so  with  history,  the 
primary  teacher, — I  mean  the  elementary  teacher  in  all 
grades  below  the  high  school,  academy,  or  private  college 
preparatory  school, — ought  to  be  enabled  to  begin  with 
facts  at  home.  Historical  events  should  be  associated 
with  geographical,  topographical,  biographical,  ancestral, 
and  political  facts  within  the  primary  child's  immediate 
purview.  I  look  for  the  day  when  every  school  child  will 
have  a  town  or  city  geography-and-history  book  to  study 
as  preparation  for  national  geography  and  history.  Pre- 
cisely as  in  nature  study  the  primary  teacher  tells  the 
child  to  be  observant  and  teaches  him  how  to  be  observ- 
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ant  and  what  to  look  for,  so  in  the  local  history-govem- 
ment-geography  recitationsandllessons  should  the  teacher 
inculcate  by  precept^  example,  and  repetition  the  power 
and  the  habit  of  obsenring  the  acts  and  principles  of  hu- 
man conduct,  of  school  children  and  adults,  and  the 
forces  and  effects  of  enyironment  and  opportunity. 

The  child  begins  his  knowledge  of  history  with  his  dis- 
covery of  his  parent ;  and  this  practical  learning  of  his- 
tory never  ends  until  life  ends.  He  learns  history  in  con- 
nection with  all  school  subjects.  The  systematic  study 
of  local  history  ought  to  begin  at  the  age  of  ten.  After 
that  should  come  American  history,  which  should  be 
taught  continuously  and  not  chronologically  but  psycho- 
logically. To  illustrate  :  for  the  slavery  question,  begin 
with  the  presence  of  the  colored  people  in  America,  why 
they  are  here,  what  their  characteristics  are,  and  so  on 
apperceptively.  After  that  should  come  American  his- 
tory which  should  be  taught  continuously  until  the  last 
elementary  school  year  or  the  &rst  secondary  school 
year. 

The  boy  or  girl  fourteen  years  old  is  ready  for  English 
history,  which  is  next  in  psychological  order  to  American 
history.  The  reasons  for  this  are  conclusive  to  any  per- 
son able  to  look  at  the  question  from  several  points  of 
view.  In  his  American  history  the  pupil  has  already 
learned  a  good  deal  of  English  history.  This  gives  the 
apperceptive  bases  for  English  facts  and  principles.  The 
boy  crosses  over  into  Europe  by  the  way  of  England,  re- 
tracing his  ancestral  route.  English  institutions  are  the 
foundations  of  our  own  ;  and  being  similar  in  structure 
are  understandable  by  the  American  boy.  The  centuries 
of  English  history  are  in  a  single  and  clear  line  of  evolu- 
tion— English  character  is  similar  to  American ;  the 
youth  has  some  insight  into  English  ways  of  thought  and 
action.  English  common  law  is  the  same  as  our  own ; 
and  no  man  can  teach  and  no  boy  can  understand  Eng- 
lish or  American  history  who  has  not  learned  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  common  law.  The  historians  of 
the  past  have  been  negligent  in  their  presentation  of  the 
critical  influence  of  law  upon  history.  The  various  steps 
in  the  process  by  which  have  been  produced  our  statutes 
and  customs  of  land-tenure,  free  contracts,  personal 
wrongs  and  crimes  ought  to  be  known  by  the  boy  or  girl 
who  has  studied  American  and  English  history.  Judge- 
made  law  has  been  and  is  as  important  as  the  law  of 
legislators.  Equdly  ought  the  teacher  of  history  to  know 
the  great  myths,  folk  stories,  and  faiiy  tales  of  his  peo- 
ple and  their  ancestors.  They  are  of  immense  interpre- 
tative power  and  of  intense  emotional  interest.  And  they 
are  not  only  illustrative  to  the  pupil  but  easfly  under- 
standable by  him.  Lastly,  English  history  is  homogen- 
eous and  far  more  easOy  comprehended  than  general 
European  history. 

The  second  yearns  course  should  be  American  history 
with  much  instruction  in  government^  which  now  the  bay 
or  girl  wiU  far  better  understand  after  learning  English 
government  history.  Thus  fortified,  in  his  third  year  the 
pupU  is  ready  to  undertake  either  general  history  ormedis^- 
val  and  modem  Europe  or  France.  The  first  is  most  exten- 
sive, the  last  the  most  intensive.  In  any  one  of  these 
courses  he  will  study  the  four  great  men  and  their  peri- 
ods,— CsBsar,  Charlemagne,  houiB  Fourteenth,  Napo- 
leon. And  in  any  one  he  will  learn  something  of  the 
great  migrations,  of  the  Saracenic  invasion,  of  the 
Renaissance,  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  French 
revolution.  He  will  come  to  understand  in  some  meas- 
ure the  continental  character  as  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  American,  and  find  that  environment  is  as 
great  a  factor  in  a  people's  social  evolution  as  heredity. 
I  am  perf ectiy  clear  in  my  own  mind  that  Greek  and 
Roman  history  should  come  in  the  graduating  year. 
Rome  is  the  great  teacher  of  historical  perspective. 
Rome  has  seen  progress,  decline,  collapse,  and  the  new 
birth.  Rome  was  and  is  the  center  of  the  world's  history. 
Rome  is  cosmic.  Rome  is  out  of  and  beyond  the  range 
of  first  year  high  school  pupils.  Until  a  boy  or  girl 
knows  some  detidls  of  Latin  and  Greek  life  and  literature, 


he  is  not  intellectually  ready  to  understand  or  care  for 
the  ancient  civilizations*  The  psychological  law  is  to 
generalize  from  details.  Studying  Greece  and  Rome  be- 
fore studying  the  Greek  and  I^tin  languages  and  litera- 
ture is  violative  of  cardinal  pedagogic  doc&ine. 

The  histoiy  of  any  one  people  assists  in  understanding 
the  true  history  of  every  other  people.  All  nations  illus- 
trate the  common  human  kiws,  forces,  conditions,  processes. 
There  is  little  or  no  philosophically  intrinsic  reason  for 
requiring  the  history  of  any  one  nation  or  one  continent 
rather  than  another.  The  American  boy  benefits  most 
in  the  utilitarian  aspect  by  knowledge  of  the  United 
States,  next  of  England,  next  of  modem  Europe,  next  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  least  of  ancient  history  or  of  the  so- 
called  unhistoric  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America.    This  is  also  the  natural  psychological  order. 

It  is  philosophically  sound  that  the  important  thing  is 
the  historical  spirit^  not  the  historical  knowledge.  My 
belief  is  that  a  boy  at  the  door  of  college  ought  to  be 
ready  to  show  one  or  two  years'  sound  and  honest  results 
from  historical  study ;  and  to  my  thinking  it  ought  to 
make  no  scholastic  difference  whether  the  two  years  be 
in  American  history,  or  English  history,  or  French  his- 
tory, or  Roman  history,  provided  the  results  be  right. 
On  psychological  grounds  the  nearest  history  is  the 
best. 

The  right  results  can  be  achieved  by  the  right  method, 
which  is  simple.  Take  a  half  year  or  a  term  as  the  period. 
Divide  it  into  weeks  and  days.  Block  out  the  topics  for 
the  days  and  the  weeks.  Two-thirds  of  the  time  should 
be  recitation  days ;  one-third  special  essay  and  review 
days.  Find  a  good  text-book.  Use  itonlyasavo^e  meeum. 
Each  recitation  should  include  three  features, — questions 
and  answers  upon  the  advance  lesson  of  jthe  day,  sum- 
maries of  some  review  topics  by  pupils,  and  last  the  teach- 
er's own  suggestive  analysis  of  the  lesson  to  be  studied  in 
the  text-book  and  in  the  collateral  reading  for  the  next 
day.  Every  pupil  should  present  a  monthly  essay  upon 
some  special  topic ;  not  all  of  these  can  be  read  in  class; 
but  all  should  be  summarized  by  the  teacher  for  the  class. 
There  should  also  be  monthly  and  term  reviews  upon 
main  points.  As  for  **  sources,"  some  study  in  sources 
is  essential  to  developing  the  critical  spirit  which  is  the 
soul  of  history.  But  in  the  lower  classes  of  a  high  school 
or  academy  the  time  spent  upon  sources  should  be  care- 
fully limited.  It  is  more  important  that  the  teacher 
should  read  sources  and  make  his  reading  effective  daily 
for  his  pupils  than  for  his  pupils  to  do  source  work  exclu- 
sively or  chiefiy.  Every  school  ought  to  have  the  latest 
historical  treatises,  monographs,  and  books  of  travel  in 
its  library.  A  good  stereopticon  lantern  with  abundant 
slides,  showing  scenes  of  all  sorts,  people,  great  men, 
buildings,  is  invaluable. 

The  faults  in  history  teaching,  as  commonly  practiced 
in  our  secondary  schools,  arise  &om  three  causes.  The 
teachers  know  too  little  of  literature,  sociology,  econo- 
mics, law,  government^  and  daily  life,  to  maJce  the  teach- 
ing vital  and  vivid.  We  are  too  much  interested  in  the 
dry  bones  of  dates  and  names ;  chronology  is. not  history. 
Neither  is  geography  or  biography.  Lastly,  we  do  not 
sufficiently  draw  upon  the  pupil's  own  activities.  There 
is  room  in  the  history  class  for  more  discussion,  even  de- 
bate. Let  us  no  longer  sacrifice  enthusiasm  upon  the 
altar  of  memory,  or  turn  the  histoiy  recitation  into  mere 
practice  of  the  English  language  or  make  history  teach- 
ing mere  didactic  ethical  instruction  for  citizenship. 
Those  who  seek  to  save  the  souls  of  their  pupils  will  lose 
them.  Tmth  for  its  own  sake  is  the  soul's  nectar  and 
ambrosia. 

In  the  history  class-room  there  is  no  place  for  the  old 
dogma  that  the  teacher*s  business  is  ''to  impart  knowl- 
edge." Rather  is  it  to  direct  the  pupil  how  to  use  the 
knowledge  he  now  has  so  as  to  grow  in  power.  The  pu- 
pil's gain  in  knowledge  should  1^  merely  an  incident  and 
not  the  object  of  his  school  going. 

The  glory  of  history  is  in  exactiy  this,  that  it  awakens 
the  soul  to  the  human  life.    Whatever  obscures  this  sun, 
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whatever  occaeions  its  eclipee,  is  against  the  genius  of 
history.  In  any  school  where  history  is  rightly  taught 
there  will  be  no  need  to  require  it  after  the  teachei^s 
reputation  has  been  established.  The  critics  who  go 
there  may  be  surprised  to  see  how  little  the  teacher  has 
to' do  in  the  class-room.  The  pupils  will  be  each  other^s 
teachers  and  historians ;  their  illustrations  and  com- 
ments may  amuse  older  folk ;  but  they  will  bring  the 
topic  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  youth.  And  in  later 
years  we  wfll  find  those  boys  and  girls,  as  grown  men  and 
women,  still  reading  history,  becoming  every  year  wiser 
observers  and  critics  of  the  world  about  them,  and  dis- 
posed to  take  part  themselves  in  social  and  political 
movements  as  the  makers  of  the  local,  the  state^  the  na- 
tional history  of  their  own  times.  Let  us  have  history 
in  the  schools  not  for  scholarship  primarily  but  for  power 
thru  active  and  intelligent  service. 

Musical  Training  in  the  Schools.  Ill/ 

By  P.  J.  Smith,  Superyisor  of  Music,  Nutley,  N.  J. 
Traininj(  the  SpeaMnj(  Voice. 

The  cultivation  of  the  speaking  voice  forms  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  singing  voice.  Good  speaking  and  good 
reading  are  governed  by  the  same  rules.  Many  public 
speakers  take  vocal  lessons  in  order  to  place  their  voices 
properly  and  in  acquiring  a  good  enunciation.  They  can 
do  more  and  better  work  with  a  knowledge  of  voice- 
economy  than  without  it> 

The  value  of  a  good  speaking  voice  does  not  necessar- 
ily lie  in  the  emission  of  strong,  powerful  tones,  on  the 
contraiy,  they  are  often  lost  in  a  large  auditorium.  It 
is  not  the  loud  but  distinct  voice  that  carries.  A  com- 
paratively small  but  cultivated  voice  will  often  possess 
remarkable  carrying  power  making  itself  audible  in  the 
Ifurgest  public  hall. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  our  educators  and  the 
public  generally  have  come  to  realize  the  full  import  of 
what  it  means  to  put  the  young  people  in  possession  of  a 
practical  knowledge  of  elemental^  music.  It  is  inherent 
in  eveiy  child  and  the  school-room  is  the  place  in  which 
under  a  competent  instructor  it  should  receive  its  first 
impress.  Music  is  a  good  thing  for  anyone  to  have  and 
keep.  It  makes  pleasant  homes,  and  the  lesson,  which 
text-books  alone  ciannot  teach,  and  the  influence  which  it 
exerts  will  abide  with  those  who  possess  it  all  thru  their 
lives.  In  this  practical  age  when  eveiything  is  measured 
from  the  does-it-pay  point  of  view,  music  as  a  useful  art 
is  not  to  the  practical  mind  always  very  clear  or  con- 
vincing. 

Obii  jatory  Musical  Instrudioiu 

Music  in  the  public  schools  of  America  has  not  yet 
reached  that  high  plain  which  distinguishes  similar  insti- 
tutions in  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany.  Singing  by 
note  in  the  former  country  is  taught  in  upwards  of  30,- 
000  board  (public)  and  middle-class  (private)  schools. 
While  eveiy  vfflage  and  town  thruout  the  United  King- 
dom has  its  singing  class.  The  London  musical  durectory 
gives  8,000  names  of  teachers  in  music  in  that  city.  In 
Germany  compulsory  education  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  life  of  that  country.  Instruction  in  music  is  scarcely 
secondary  to  the  "  three  R's."  Every  little  town  of  3,000 
or  4^000  inhabitants  has  its  own  orchestra.  Indeed,  the 
orchestra  is  a  public  institution  and  just  as  much  a  muni- 
cipal affair  as  our  board  of  health  or  educational  board. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who  ob- 
tain a  livelihood  in  music  is  considerable  and  worthy  of 
mention.  It  is  computed  by  musical  statisticians  that  it 
amounts  to  at  least  250,000  persons.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  the  study  of  music  has  also  its  financial  as 
well  as  its  emotional  side  and  possesses  a  real  value  not 
to  be  eschewed  or  lightly  passed  over. 

•  Ko.  I.  appeared  in  The  School  Journal  for  September  aa. 
Ko  11.,  October  6.    The  present  article  completes  the  series. 


Power  of  Mask. 

The  relation  of  music  to  the  life  and  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  the  human  race  the  world  over  is  an  unfold- 
ing, a  growth  of  the  whole  nature,  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual.  Its  value  as  a  factor  in  the  devo- 
tional life  of  the  people  gcannot  be  estimated  by  any 
ordinary  mathematical  computation.  Some  one  has  said 
that  **  to  hear  good  music  is  always  a  means  of  grace,  and 
to  make  good  music  is  a  g)racious  thing.''  Furthermore, 
music  hath  her  victories  no  less  in  war  than  in  peace. 
Its  influence  and  power  upon  the  battlefield  is  indisput- 
able. What  a  tremendous  impetous  the  music  of  the 
bagpipes  gave  to  the  Gordon  Highlanders  in  the  historic 
charge  at  DargaL  Our  o?m  brave  soldiers  lying  harassed 
and  hungry  in  the  riflepits  at  Santiago,  received  new  life 
as  the  strains  of  the  '*Star  Spangled  Banner**  reached 
their  ears.  It  came  to  them,  as  Richard  Harding  Davis 
says,  "'like  a  call  to  arms  inspiring  them  with  fresh 
courage  and  fresh  resolve.** 

The  French  military  authorities  recognizing  the  value 
and  utility  of  music  in  the  army  have  regularly  appointed 
instructors  to  teach  the  men  to  sing,  claiming  that  in 
long  marches  and  upon  the  battlefield  the  singing  of  pa- 
triotic and  martial  songs  stimulates  them  to  renewed 
zeal  and  greater  activity.  Under  the  new  army  bill  the 
government  of  this  country  will  bear  the  expense  of 
furnishing  each  regiment  of  infantry  and  artillery  with  a 
band  of  music.  Heretofore  the  army  has  had  no  music 
of  its  own  except  at  the  expense  of  its  officers  and  men. 
The  efficacy  and  power  of  music  in  the  recent  war  with 
Spain  is  apparently  not  altogether  lost  upon  the  Wash- 
ington officials. 

Depend  upon  it  music  plays  too  large  a  part  in  God's 
universe  for  anyone  to  lightly  ignore  either  its  power  as 
an  educator  or  its  utility  as  an  economic  force. 

The  subject  of  music  is  an  ideal  one,  of  deep  human 
interest,  and  to  those  of  us  who  are  musical  by  nature 
and  training,  it  is  an  ever-recurring  delight.  Martin 
Luther,  that  sturdy,  uncompromising  figure  of  the  Refor- 
mation, who,  also,  was  an  exceUent  musician  of  his  time, 
says : 

"  Music  is  a  disciple,  a  mistress  of  order  and  ffood  manners. 
She  makes  the  people  milder  and  gentler,  more  moral  and  more 
reasonable.  The  youth  must  always  be  accustomed  to  this  art, 
for  it  makes  good  and  virtuous  citizens." 


Memory  Gems. 

The  world  belongs  to  the  energetic. 

— R.  W.  Emerson. 

Our  deeds  determine  us.  as  much  as  we  determine  our 
deeds.  — George  Euot. 

It  is  constant  effort  that  buflds  up  character,  and 
character  is  all  that  we  are.  — ^Anom. 

Just  thoughts  may  fail  of  producing  just  deeds,  but 
just  deeds  always  beget  just  thoughts. 

—Theodore  Parker. 

To  think  we  are  able  is  almost  to  be  so ;  to  determine 
upon  attainment  is  frequently  attainment  itself. 

— Smilbs. 

Be  fit  for  more  than  the  thing  you  are  now  doing. 
Young  men  talk  of  trusting  to  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 
That  trust  is  vain.  Occasions  cannot  make  spurs.  If 
you  expect  to  wear  spurs  you  must  win  them.  If  you 
wish  to  use  them  you  must  buckle  them  to  your  own 
heels  before  you  go  into  the  fight.  — Garfield. 

When  we  come  to  die,  it  is  not  what  we  have  done  for 
ourselves,  but  what  we  have  done  for  others  that  gives 
us  the  most  pleasure.  — ^Katb  Sanborn. 

He  can  make  no  fatal  mistakes  who  patiently  con* 
tinues  in  well-doing.  — E.  5.  G.  AifEB. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  October  20,  1900. 

Mr.  Martin's  Re-Establishment. 

At  last  Mr.  George  H.  Martin  has  been  re-elected  as 
supervisor  of  the  Boston  schools.  Two  ballots  had  to  be 
taken  for  the  simple  act  of  justice  to  be  performed.  The 
opposition  hoped  to  the  very  last  to  be  able  to  elect  some  one 
else,  but  failed  absolutely.  At  the  meeting  on  October  9 
twenty-three  votes  were  cast,  of  which  Mr.  Martin  re- 
ceived on  the  first  ballot  only  eight ;  twelve  were  given 
to  Miss  Alice  T.  Lee,  of  Lowell,  and  three  to  Dr.  John  E. 
Bradley,  at  one  time  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Minneapolis.  The  large  number  of  votes  cast  for  Miss 
Lee  was  a  surprise  even  to  her  supporters,  most  of  whom 
had  no  desire  whatever  to  see  her  elected.  The  obstruc- 
tionists wanted  to  use  her  name  merely  to  prevent  Mr. 
Martin's  re-establishment,  hoping  that  in  the  end  a  mar 
jority  could  be  marshaled  to  some  new  candidate. 
Miss  Lee's  name  was  withdrawn  immediately  after  her 
unexpected  showing  of  strength.  On  the  second  ballot 
Mr.  Martin  received  fourteen  votes,  while  Dr.  Bradley 
had  nine. 

Now  that  this  victory  for  righteousness  has  been  won, 
a  word  of  explanation  may  be  in  place  for  the  position  of 
The  School  Journal  in  this  matter.  The  editor  was  well 
aware  that  other  opposition  existed  outside  from  that  of 
the  amateur  spoils  politicians  on  the  board.  Mr.  Martin, 
it  is  reported,  had  made  the  mistake  of  criticising  teach- 
ers in  the  presence  of  pupils.  This  certainly  cannot  be 
defended,  but  the  only  right  procedure  would  have  been 
to  lodge  any  such  complaint  with  the  superintendent  when 
the  matter  could  be  considered  and  frankly  discussed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  supervisors.  Instead  of  this  a  few 
members  of  the  board  attempted  to  dispose  of  the  mat- 
ter themselves,  and  finally  became  allies  of  the  spoils 
clique,  whose  attitude  was  controlled  by  such  motives  as 
prompt  a  spoils  alderman  to  have  an  opponent  sine  **m- 
flooence  "  discharged  from  the  employ  of  some  railraad. 
Under  the  circumstances  there  was  but  one  way  open ; 
the  union  of  all  against  encroachments  of  partisan 
buccaneering. 

As  to  Mr.  Martin's  fitness  for  the  position  there  can  be 
and  is  but  one  judgment,  whatever  mistakes  he  may  have 
made  at  one  time  or  another.  Angels  can  not  be  pressed 
into  service  as  supervisors  of  schools,  not  even  in  Boston, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Holmes,  is  the  next  best  place  to 
heaven.  Mr.  Martin  is  one  of  the  best  school  supervise 
ors  in  the  country,  and  he  has  no  superior  in  New  Eng- 
land. That  is  why  the  educational  world  was  so  deeply 
interested  in  his  success,  aside  from  its  solicitude  for  the 
Boston  schools.  Its  selfish  reason  was  that  it  did  not 
want  to  lose  a  man  whose  character,  scholarship,  and 
general  professional  qualifications  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  magnifying  of  the  teacher's  office. 


York  charter,  which,  from  what  The  Journal  has  learned 
of  it,  would  seem  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  such  a 
court  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  department  of  char- 
ities, now  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  of 
cases  of  destitute  children.  The  judges  of  special 
sessions  are  to  be  in  charge.  A  system  of  probation  is 
included.  Proper  terms  and  conditions  of  parole  may 
be  ordered,  or  the  court  may  leave  the  child  with  its 
parents  or  guardians,  as  it  sees  fit.  A  similar  plan  is  in 
operation  in  both  Chicago  and  Boston,  and  the  results  are 
most  satisfactory.  The  principal  reason  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  court  for  children  is  that  the  study 
of  juvenile  crime  and  major  and  minor  transgressions  of 
law  wfll  be  made  a  special  study.  Here  is  a  fruitful  field 
for  child  students. 


Co-operation  to  Secure  Health. 

Co-operative  societies  among  workingmen  for  purposes 
of  productive  industry  are  common  enough ;  an  utterly 
new  departure  in  this  country  is  the  National  Wage  Elm- 
ers' Guild,  recently  organized  in  Boston  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  health  and  betterment  of  the  sanitary  sur- 
roundings of  American  workingmen.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  is  its  organizing  force.  The  members  are 
to  have  the  services  of  a  competent  physician,  when  they 
need  him,  and  will  have  a  well  located  hospital  to  go  to, 
but  the  prime  object  of  the  guild  is  rather  to  prevent  ill- 
ness than  to  minister  to  it.  The  work  in  the  direction 
of  better  sanitation  will  be  one  of  education  as  well  as 
agitation.  A  number  of  prominent  philanthrophists 
have  been  interested.  Branches  of  the  organization 
are  being  established  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore. 


The  Antiquity  of  Philippine  Education. 

A  writer  in  a  San  Francisco  paper,  who  has  been 
looking  up  the  history  of  education  in  the  Philippines, 
finds  much  to  justify  him  in  believing  that  the  Filipinos 
are  not  to  be  treated  as  ignorant  savages.  University 
education  has  prevailed  at  Manila  ever  since  1607 
and  it  has  always  been  backed  by  a  system  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  In  1858  the  university  had  more 
than  a  thousand  students.  Among  its  alumni  are  men 
wh)se  names  are  well  known  in  Europe,  for  instance: 
Lunar,  the  Spanish  artist ;  Florentine,  the  ethnographer ; 
Rizal,  Del  Pilar,  and  Ponce,  Spanish  politicians.  The 
writer  quotes  numerous  opinions  of  travelers  which  tend 
to  show  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  Protes- 
tants do,  that  the  Catholic  church  in  these  islands  has 
been  the  foe  of  education  and  enlightenment.  The  great- 
est danger  in  the  Philippines  to-day  comes  from  the 
swarm  of  adventurers  brought  in  by  the  American  con- 
quest. 


A  Children's  Court. 

Every  large  city  ought  to  have  a  special  children's 
court  for  the  trial  of  young  offenders.  A  plan  has  been 
proposed  to  the  commission  appointed  to  revise  the  New 


The  "  bitter  irony  of  fate "  in  connivance  with  the 
superintendents  of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  has  put  Dr.  A.  P.  Marble  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee on  manual  training  and  kindergarten.  Congratu- 
lations are  in  order.  He  may  be  addressed  at  the  Hall 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  Park  Avenue  and  69th  Street, 
New  York  city. 
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Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  recently  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  education  in  Porto  Rico,  states  that  796 
schools  opened  on  October  1,  under  American  control,  a 
gain  of  180  over  last  year.  Thirty-five  thousand  chil- 
dren were  enrolled. 

The  English  religious  papers  are  lamenting  the  long- 
continued  decrease  in  Sunday-school  attendance.  The 
falling  off  seems  to  be  common  both  to  the  established 
church  and  to  the  dissenters.  The  Protestant  sects  also 
report  a  decreased  enumeration  in  their  day  schools.  The 
board  schools  are  constantly  gaining  at  the  expense  of 
the  denomination  alinstitutions. 

In  the  face  of  European  commercial  competition  the 
English  are  finding  their  systems  of  coinage,  weights, 
and  measures  a  great  inconvenience.  The  latest  propo- 
sition is  to  change  the  value  of  the  farthing  so  that  1000 
farthings  will  make  one  pound  instead  of  960,  as  at 
present.  The  reduced  farthing  might  then  take  the 
name  of  mil.  The  £fystem  would  then  stand :  10  mils,  1 
cent ;  10  cents,  1  florin ;  10  florins,  1  pound.  Such  a 
scheme,  it  is  claimed,  would  not  upset  foreign  exchange 
for  the  monetary  unit  would  be  preserved. 

Ignorance  of  things  right  about  one  is  the  commonest 
of  faults.  A  teacher,  in  one  of  the  Paris  schools,  writ- 
ing to  a  French  educational  journal,  says :  **  I  have  for- 
ty-two pupils,  aged  from  eight  to  eleven  years.  Twelve 
have  never  seen  the  Seine,  five  have  never  seen  St. 
Martin's  canals,  twenty-five  do  not  know  what  Notre 
Dame  is,  twenty-eight  have  never  looked  at  tlie  Pantheon, 
nine  have  never  been  in  the  country,  and  two  have  never 
seen  locomotives.  I  teach  these  children  the  histoiy  of 
Greek,  Roman,  and  French  civilizations."  Probably  few 
American  school  systems  could  match  this  state  of 
things;  but  there  is  no  doubt  we  are  all  inclined  to 
''  talk,  talk,  talk  about  an  empty  name. 

While  thing's  self  lies  neglected  'neath  our  nose.'' 

It  has  been  found  out  that  bioxide  of  sodium  will 
purify  the  air  and  it  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  wonder- 
ful discoveries  of  the  age.  Itfcame  by  accident.  Some 
mice  were  placed  in  a  glass  jar,  covered,  and  forgotten ; 
it  was  found  they  continued  to  live ;  there  being  with 
them  a  small  block  of  bioxide  of  sodium  it  was  concluded 
this  had  absorbed  the  carbonic  acid  caused  by  breathing. 
This  substance  wfll  have,  therefore,  a  large  use  in  sub- 
marine work  for  vessels,  divers,  etc.,  also  in  mining,  fac- 
tories, theaters,  hospitals,  school-rooms,  railroad-cars, 
etc.  Windows  need  not  be  opened  for  ventilation. 
Teachers  cannot  but  be  especially  interested  in  this  dis- 
covery. We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  who  try  it. 
It  will  doubtless  become  a  regular  "  school  supply." 

How  old  is  the  earth?  Estimates  of  the  time  required 
for  the  formation  of  the  earth  vaiy  considerably.  G.  H. 
Darwin  puts  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
separation  of  the  earth  and  moon  at  56,000,000  years; 
Lord  Kelvin,  since  the  consistentier  stratus,  20,000,000 
to  40,000,000  years :  Prof.  Joly,  since  the  condensation 
of  the  oceans,  80,000,000  to  90,000,000  years.  Prof. 
Farrington,  the  time  since  the  strata  were  all  laid  and 
the  surface  was  in  general,  as  it  now  is,  10  to  20  mil- 
lions years. 

Prof.  Darwin's  estimate  is  a  mathematical  one.  Lord 
Kelvin's  estimate  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
since  the  period  of  the  consistentier  stratus  the  earth 
has  cooled  simply  as  a  solid  body,  the  transferrence  of 
the  heat  from  within  outward  being  accomplished  solely 
by  conduction. 

Prof.  Joly  argues  that  the  ocean  consisted  first  of 
freeh  water,  and  that  its  saltness  is  due  to  the  dissolved 
matter  that  is  beino^  carried  into  it  constantly  by  the 
rivers.  By  determining  how  much  salt  the  rivers  bring 
down,  each  year,  into  the  sea  a  calculation  was  then 
made  by  this  experimenter  as  to  the  number  of  years  it 
required  to  supply  the  sea  with  all  the  salt  that  it  now 


contains.  Prof.  Farrington,  of  Chicago,  has  visited  the 
Wyandotte  cave  in  Indiana  and  bases  his  estimate  on  the 
fact  that  a  stalactite  in  that  cave  has  enlarged  three 
fifth  of  an  inch  since  1860,  or  say  an  inch  in  a  century. 
The  **  Pillar  of  the  C!onstitution''  (a  famous  stalactite)  is 
70  feet  in  circumference — ^this  would  demand  many 
millions  of  years  since  the  limestone  strata  was  formed. 
Another  estimate  was  on  the  assumption  that  the  total 
maximum  thickness  of  stratified  rock  is  266,500  feet. 
If  accumulated  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  a  century,  more 
than  26,000,000^years  must  have  elapsed  during  the  for- 
mation. ... .  .^ 

:  Mr.  Clifford  Pinchot,  of  the  U.  S.  department  ot  t^- 
culture,  says  that  California's  big  trees  are  the  oldest 
living  things  on  the  earth.  He  thinks,  that  before  the 
glacuJ  period,  the  genus  of  big  trees,  called  Sequoia, 
flourished  widely  in  the  temperate  zones  of  three  con- 
tinents, and  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  each  had  its 
share.  But  when  the  ice  fields  moved  down  out  of  the 
north,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  age  declined,  and 
one  after  another  the  different  kinds  gave  way  until  .only 
the  big  trees  and  the  redwood  survived.  These  trees 
have  come  down  to  us  thru  the  vicissitudes  of  many  cen- 
turies, solely  because  of  its  superb  qualifications.  Its 
bark  is  often  two  feet  thick  and  almost  non-combustible. 
The  oldest  specimens  felled  are  still  sound  at  heart,  and 
fungus  is  an  enemy  unknown  to  it.  Yet  the  big  trees 
have  not  increased  their  range  since  the  glacial  period, 
and  have  just  managed  to  hold  their  own  on  the  little 
strip  of  country  where  the  climate  is  locally  favorable. 
The  majority  of  the  big  trees  of  California,  certainly  the 
best  of  them,  are  owned  by  people  who  have  every  right, 
and,  in  many  cases^  every  intention  of  cutting  them 
down  for  lumber.  Many  of  the  notable  trees  in  the 
Calaveras  grove  are  300  feet  in  height  and  20  to  23  feet 
in  diameter.  The*  Stanislaus,  or  South  Calaveras  grove, 
contains  1,380  big  trees.  The  Mariposa  grove  has  105 
trees  over  40  feet  in  circumference. 

Marconi  now  transmits  messages  without  wires  using 
no  poles  a9  he  did  at  first,  a  cylinder  four  feet  in  height 
being  used ;  by  this  means  a  message  was  sent  60  miles. 
It  is  the  belief  of  many  electricians  that  the  message 
goes  thru  the  earth  and  not  the  air  and  therefore  high 
poles  are  not  needed. 

The  effort  of  Bishop  Potter  to  secure  police  co-opera- 
tion in  stamping  out  dens  of  vice  in  the  great  East  side 
of  New  York  is  exciting  general  interest.  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober 7,  saw  the  closing  of  a  great  many  dives,  not  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  of  course,  but  as  a  sop  to  the  Cer- 
berus of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Croker,  whom  most  people 
believe  to  have  some  power  in  New  York,  has  declared 
that  he  will  exert  his  utmost  power  to  protect  the  young 
people  of  New  York  from  debauching  influences.  The 
really  significant  thing  about  the  whole  agitation  is  the 
rising  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  defense  of  the  moral 
health  of  the  community.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  that  the  church  has 
officially  taken  cognizance  of  a  purely  civil  matter  and 
has  demanded  action  on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities. 

The  annexation  of  Manchuria  is  going  on,  and  in  a  man- 
ner by  no  means  creditable  to  Russia.  The  report  of 
the  massacre  of  6,000  Chinese  on  the  Amur  has  been 
confirmed  by  letters  from  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  of  Ober- 
lin,  who  is  traveling  in  Siberia.  As  the  troops  proceed 
southward,  it  is  feared  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
bloodshed,  for  the  Russians  bear  no  good  will  toward 
the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  Manchuria.  The  territory 
south  of  the  Amur  was,  fifty  years  ago,  very  scantily 
populated,  but  in  the  last  two  decades  upwards  of  15,- 
000,000  millions  of  Chinese  have  come  in,  occupying 
every  inch  of  tillable  soil  in  the  country.  The  Russians 
have  long  been  looking  to  Manchuria  as  a  resting-place 
for  their  own  emigrants  and  are  thoroly  exasperated 
with  the  Chinese  pre-occupation  of  the  country. 
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The  religious  journals  of  the  country  are  undergoing  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  greater  breadth  of  scope. 
They  adhere  much  less  strictly  than  once  to  denomina- 
tional lines.  A  step  taken  recently  by  2%e  Congrega- 
tumdigt  is  a  case  in  point.  The  first  issue  of  each  month 
will  henceforth  be  called  the  Chrigtian  World  Number 
and  will  be  devoted  to  material  of  value  and  importance 
to  Christians  generally.  A  special  feature  each  month 
will  be  a  group  of  **  denominational  outlooks"  surveying 
noteworthy  occurrences  in  all  the  Protestant  churches. 
Eimphasis  will  be  laid,  not  so  much  upon  denominational 
progress  as  upon  co-operation,  federation,  and  unity. 

A  study  of  President  Thwing's  recently  published  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  wealth  of  colleges  shows  that  at 
only  two  points  in  the  South,  Baltimore,  and  New  Or- 
leans, are  there  institutions  that  compare  in  endowment 
with  those  at  the  North.  Many  Southern  people  take  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  future  when  such  facts  are  quoted 
to  them ;  but  it  would  seem  highly  probable  that  the  new 
industrial  developments  in  the  South  will  change  the 
educational  situation.  Most  of  the  gifts  and  bequests  to 
our  colleges  and  universities  have  come  from  wealthy 
manufacturers  and  other  organizers  of  labor. 

The  political  preferences  of  the  presidents  of  New 
England  colleges  have  been  canvassed  and  it  has  been 
found  that  eveiy  one  who  turned  in  a  reply  will  vote  for 
President  McKinley.  The  list  includes  Presidents  Har- 
ris, of  Amherst ;  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth ;  Hall,  of  Clark ; 
Hyde,  of  Bowdoin ;  Raymond,  of  Wesleyan ;  and  Buck- 
ham,  of  Vermont.  Pros.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  has  not  in- 
dicated where  he  stands. 

The  strike  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  believed  to  be  nearly  at  an  end.  The  terms  of 
the  miners  seem  to  be  in  general  accepted  by  the  operat- 
ors, altho  the  individual  mine  owners  insist  that  they  will 
not  sign  an  agreement  to  pay  10  per  cent,  increase  in 
wages. 

Chicago  university  has  determined  to  add  to  its  cur- 
riculum a  course  for  the  training  of  consuls.  While  it 
cannot  assure  young  men  of  any  especial  certainty  of  ap- 
pointment, under  present  civil  service  regulations,  it 
hopes  that  very  shortly  the  consular  service  will  be  put 
upon  a  business  basis  and  that  men,  who  have  been 
specially  trained,  will  then  be  chosen  for  the  better  class 
of  positions. 

It  is  easy  for  any  one  who  reads  a  considerable  number 
of  newspapers  from  different  sections  of  the  country  to 
perceive  tbfit  the  present  election  has,  up  to  this  writing, 
excited  far  more  interest  in  the  West  and  South  than 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  the  testimony  of  old 
politicians  that  never  before  has  New  York  been  so  quiet 
on  the  eve  of  a  presidential  election.  The  campaign,  so 
far  as  the  newspapers  go,  has  been  remarkably  free  from 
personal  abuse  of  the  candidates.  When  one  recidls  the 
atrocious  billingsgate  with  which  the  papers  were  filled 
in  the  Blaine-Cleveland  campaign,  it  is  evident  that  we 
have  progressed  in  civilization  in  the  past  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Bryan's  coming  awoke  New  York  from  its  apathy. 
The  city  was  still  too  busy  to  stop  work,  so  that  during 
the  day  of  his  arrival,  October  16,  the  demonstration  was 
nothing  remarkable,  but  when  evening  came  the  enthusi- 
asm of  united  Democracy  grew  to  almost  cyclonic  pro- 
portions. '  Mr.  Bryan  spoke  at  four  meetings  to  over 
40,000  people.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  quality  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  New  York  speeches.  The  most  significant 
thing  about  them  was  the  absence  of  any  discussion  of 
the  currency  issue. 

Many  materials  will  be  found  among  these  paragraphs 
that  will  be  highly  serviceable  in  the  school-room; 
here  is  one,  for  example,  that  will  disclose  the  methods 
by  which  money  is  transferred  from  city  to  city.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  transfer  $950,000  from  New  York  to 
NewOrIeans;peopleintheformercit7badboughtthebonds 


of  the  latter  city.  In  this  case  it  got  an  agreement  from 
the  U.  S.,  to  transfer  the  amount  in  notes,  depositing 
gold  or  bonds  as  security.  It  is  usually  done  by  putting 
the  amount  in  a  bank  and  getting  '^ exchange";  but  in 
this  case  there  was  no  ^'exchange"  on  NewC^leans. 

The  census  returns  are  now  coming  in  state  by  state. 
The  general  impression  gathered  from  them  is  that  the 
states  of  the  South  and  Southwest  have  not  advanced  so 
rapidly  as  those  of  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  .and  the 
Middle  West.  Population  has  grown  in  the  great  cen- 
ters of  manufacturing  and  in  the  rural  regions  where 
the  trolley  has  penetrated.  Arkansas,  the  first  state  to 
be  recorded,  increased  only  16.05  per  cent,  in  the  last 
decade,  while  from  1880  to  1890  the  increase  was  40.58 
percent. 

Competent  observers  believe  that  when  the  awards  for 
educational  exhibits  at  the  Paris  exposition  are  com- 
pletely published,  it  will  be  found  that  the  United  States 
stands  first,  and  with  no  close  second.  In  the  fine  arts 
we  have  attained  more  awards  than  any  other  foreign 
nation,  and  our  showing  in  education  is  thought  to  be 
even  stronger  than  in  art 

Antique  Treasures  From  Crete. 

The  sacred  cave  of  Zeus  in  the  mountains  of  Crete  has 
recently  been  excavated  by  British  archaeologists,  and 
some  very  valuable  relics  of  antiquity  found.  In  this 
cave  Zeus  is  supposed  to  have  been  hidden  by  his  mother 
Rhea  to  save  him  from  the  father's  cannibalistic  tenden- 
cies. In  the  niches  among  the  stalactite  pillars  were  found 
weapons,  needles,  and  coins  left  there  as  offerings  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Mr.  Hogarth,  director  of  the  work, 
employed  a  number  of  Cretan  women  to  help  him  in  hunt- 
ing for  the  treasures.  Their  keen  eyes  were  of  the 
greatest  assistance.  They  explored  all  sorts  of  secret 
hiding  places  with  small  tweezers,  and  drew  forth  many 
valuables. 


The  King's  English. 

So  much  is  being  said  and  written  of  late  about  the 
peculiarity  of  the  pronunciation  of  English,  that  I  feel 
inclined  to  send  the  following  story,  heard  long  ago,  to 
illustrate  differences  in  pronunciation,  even  in  highly 
cultivated  English-speaking  peoples.  It  is  a  language 
of  many  dialects,  tho  each  section  declares  that  the  ody 
pure  English  is  spoken  in  its  borders. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  he  was  not 
noticeable  for  absolute  pulchritude  of  character.  In 
fact,  he  was  often  privately  spoken  of  as  very  naughty 
indeed  for  his  good  mothei^s  son. 

An  American  f amfly  of  gentle  birth  were  sojourning 
in  London  for  a  season  or  two,  and,  being  persons  of 
note,  were  more  than  ordinarily  interested  in  the  young 
prince  and  his  merry  doings.  They  were  Episcopalians 
in  their  own  country  and  soon  attached  themselves  to  a 
fashionable  house  of  worship  of  the  Church  of  England. 
One  night  the  little  son  of  the  family,  in  saying  his 
evening  prayer  added,  over  and  above  what  he  had  been 
taught  to  say,  this  voluntary  petition :  **  And  oh,  dear 
Jesus,  please  bless  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.  He  is  very 
naughty,  and  nobody  loves  him,  and  nobody  but  just  me 
will  pray  for  him.  But  I  think  if  somebody  would  pray 
for  him  he  would  get  better.    Amen." 

The  little  one's  astonished  mother  asked:  ''Why, 
Eddie,  what  made  you  pray  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
how  do  you  know  nobody  loves  him,  and  that  nobody  will 
pravfor  him?" 

Cause,',"  answered  little  Eddie,  in  church  the  priest 
prays  ''Grant,  we  beseechthee,  thy  blessing  upon  all  the 
royal  family,  upon  all  but  (Albert)  Edwwl,  Prince  of 
Wales.*" 

The  good  priest  had  an  English  tongue  and  spoke  so 
broad  an  "  a  "  that  it  sovnded  like  "  awe  "  to  little  Eddie's 
American  ear.  Fannie  Gasseday  DtmcAN. 
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School  Board  Caught. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — There  are  humorous  features  in  the 
strained  relations  between  Superintendent  Webster  and  the 
school  board.  At  the  last  regular  meeting  the  superintendent 
was  represented  by  Deputy  Supt.  Kingsbury.  A  nue  and  cry 
went  up  from  the  faction  opposed  to  Mr.  Webster.  It  was 
said  that  the  deputy  had  no  business  to  be  there  when  the  su- 
perintendent himself  was  in  the  building  not  five  minutes  be- 
fore. 

Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Kingsbury,  "you  pass  a  resolution 
stating  that  the  superintendent  cannot  be  represented  at  these 
meetings  by  his  deputy." 

"  The  committee,  who  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  such  a 
proceeding  is  counter  to  the  state  laws,  at  once  passed  the  res- 
olution. The  board  has  thus  put  itself  into  an  unfortunate 
position,  for  Mr.  Kingsbury  can  now  go  to  the  courts  and  se- 
cure a  writ  of  mandamus  compelling  the  board  to  recognize  his 
right  to  attend  meetings  in  the  absence  of  his  chief. 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Max  Magnus  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  physical  culture  at  a  salary  of  $^,ooo.  This  was  done  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  examination  board  which  claimed 
that  legally  Dr.  Magnus  would  have  to  take  a  special  examina- 
tion. Also  Miss  K.  Ball  was  elected  teacher  of  drawing  under 
similar  conditions,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  board  will 
not  fix  her  salary  until  after  further  investigations  of  her  cre- 
dentials. 

Conditions  in  Boston  Schools. 

Another  series  of  articles  descriptive  of  things  as  the  writer 
finds  them  to  be  is  appearing  m  the  Boston  Transcript.  The 
object  is  stated  to  be  the  awakening  of  citizens,  and  especially 
of  women,  to  the  necessity  of  radicalreform  in  the  school  system. 
The  attitude  of  many  cultivated  people  toward  the  schools  is 
well  expressed  by  the  remark  of  the  wife  of  a  Harvard  profes- 
sor when  she  had  been  asked  to  interest  herself  in  the  welfare 
of  the  public  schools.  She  said:  "  Oh,  but  you  know  I  have 
no  children."  The  question  is  shown  to  be  one  that  concerns 
every  citizen,  whedier  he  has  children  in  the  schools  or  not. 

The  accusation  is  made  at  the  start  that  things  are  not  as 
they  have  been  stated  by  the  newspaper  to  be.  "  School  build 
ings  have  been  repaired,"  say  the  papers.  Actually  the  repairs 
on  many  of  them  have  not  been  worth  mentioniog.  The  Eliot 
school  is  still  iound  to  have  a**very  offensive  vault  and  urinal  in 
yard."  Nothing  was  done  thru  the  summer  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect, altho  it  is  a  school  that  is  reported  to  have  been  reno- 
vated. 

The  Cushman  school  has  a  similar  defect.  It  is  reported  as 
having  *' an  offensive  flush  vault  in  the  basement,"  ana  likewise 
"  an  onensive  closet  for  teachers  in  the  basement."  Nothing 
has  been  done  to  chanee  this. 

In  four  other  schools  important  sanitary  deficiencies  were 
found  this  fall  to  have  been  untouched  by  tne  summer  renova- 
tions. All  are  theoretically  perfect,accoraing  to  the  statements 
given  out  to  the  papers.  Money  has  been  spent  on  all  for  re- 
pairs. These  school-houses  are  in  the  crowded  sections  of  the 
eity  and  are  attended  by  the  children  of  poor  people.  One 
would  think  that  anythinj^  was  regarded  as  gooa  enough  for 
the  children  of  the  poor  if  the  new  Paul  Revere  school  did  not 
stand  as  a  reminder  that  Boston  can  erect  and  maintain  a 
model  school-house. 

These  conditions  are  extremely  favorable  and  are  in  happy 
contrast  to  those  prevailing  elsewhere  thruout  the  North  End. 
Two  sets  of  baths^  one  for  bovs  and  one  for  girls,  have  been 
installed  at  opposite  ends  of  tne  buildine  and  are  open  every 
day.  lodiviaual  baths  are  provided  for  the  girls  and  soap  and 
towels  are  furnished  to  each  pupil  free  of  charge.  Between 
125  and  150  pupils  bathe  daily.  The  success  ot  this  experi- 
ment is  assured. 

Now  consider  another  side  of  the  question  of  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  schools.  The  director  of  physiaal  training  has 
latel^r  shown  that  a  larger  per  cent  of  teachers  die  of  tubercu- 
losis in  Boston  than  In  any  other  American  city ;  also  that  this 
per  cent  exceeds  that  of  any  other  class  of  persons  in  Boston 
excepting  stone  masons  and  marble  cutters.  No  one  can  say 
dogmatically  that  this  rate  of  mortality  is  the  outerowth  of  the 
poor  ventilation  and  the  dust  of  th^  Boston  schools,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  suspect  that  such  is  the  case.  The  majority  of 
the  83.cxx>  school  children  of  Boston  and  their  teachers  are  in 
buildings  which  were  in  the  sprinfi^  of  1000  pronounced  by  the 
board  of  health  to  be  either  baa  ot  doubtful^  the  latter  word 
meaning  that  some  of  the  committee  criticised  while  others 
excused 

According  to  this  report  eighty  of  the  schools  were  shown 
to  be  ixcelUnt  or  good.  Fifty-one  were  classed  as  bad  or 
seriously  deficient.  Fifty  came  under  the  head  of  neither  bad 
nor  good. 

0?  those  in  the  seriously  defective  class  the  report  deolares: 

'*  A  large  majoiity  of  the  class-rooms  are  ventilated  by  shafts 
without  power  and  are  practically  useless.  In  every  case  these 
shafts  should  be  supplied  with  power  to  aid  circulation.  In 
Quite  a  number  of  the  school-rooms  the  pipes  which  supply  the 
ireshty  heated  air  to  the  class-rooms  are  located  in  tne  same 
rooms  with  urinals  and  water<lo8ets,  and  in  some  cases  di- 


rectly over  them,  and  as  in  a  number  of  instances  the  joints 
and  slides  are  not  tight,  the  foul  air  is  transmitted  to  the  class- 
rooms above.  In  no  instance  should  these  hot-air  pipes  be  lo- 
cated in  the  same  rooms  with  the  sanitaries.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  school  buiidtngs  the  old  and  offensive  flush  vaults 
remain  .  .  .  and  in  some  cases  even  the  old  privy  vault 
still  remains."  Unpleasant  particulars,  which  will  hardly  bear 
direct  quotation  here,  follow  this  statement,  and  the  decision 
is  emphatic  that:  "These  vaults  without  exception  be  at>ol- 
ished."  *'  The  urinals  in  use  in  the  schools  thruout  the  city  are, 
as  a  rule,  offensive."  "A  large  number  of  the  teachers'^  clos- 
ets" are  criticised  for  being  of  improper  construction,  in 
'*  dark,  unventilated  rooms."  The  recommendations  close  with 
advice  that  all  the  pupils'  sanitary  arraneements  be  placed  in 
a  separate  building,  well  lighted,  heatea  and  ventilated,  and 
connected  with  the  school  building,  by  a  covered  passage. 

Need  of  Portable  School-Honsea. 

It  is  expected  that  the  portable  school-houses,  which  will  be 
opened  on  October  13,  will  do  a  g^eat  deal  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion in  some  parts  of  the  city.  At  the  Dearborn  school,  in 
particular,  ijo  pupils  are  crowded  into  three  small  portiere 
rooms.  Nothing  but  a  partition  of  denim,  seven  feet  high, 
separates  these  classes.  It  may  be  imagined  how  noisy  ana 
ill-ventilated  the  rooms  are.  Children  are  quite  as  well  off 
working  in  the  sweat  shops  as  going  to  school  nere.  A  part  of 
the  crush  at  the  Dearborn  will  be  relieved  by  the  new  portable 
school-house  in  Eustis  street 

The  Schools  in  Politici. 

Boston,  Mass.— The  public  school]  association  is  getting 
right  into  practical  politics.  It  is  realized  that  the  only  way  to 
defeat  the  politicians,  and  get  the  schools  into  the  hands  of 
educators,  is  to  outgeneral  and  outvote  the  district  heelers. 
Accordingly  there  is  in  each  ward  a  ward-chairman  whose  duty 
it  is  to  secure  an  active  man  in  each  precinct  The  object  is  a 
house-to-house  canvass  with  the  idea  of  influencing  people  by 
conversation  and  by  the  distribution  of  literature.  The  work 
of  the  women's  auxiliary  will  be  less  specialized  and  will  be 
devoted  to  the  sections  where  the  need  appears  to  be  greatest. 
One  important  feature  will  be  the  effort  to  bring  out  the  foil 
voting  strength  of  the  women. 

Some  idea  of  the  personal  of  the  public  school  association 
can  be  gained  from  the  list  of  its  officers:  Col.  Thomas  L. 
Livermore,  president;  Mr.  R.  C.  Humphreys, treasurer;  Mr. 
J.  C.  Fairchud,  secretary;  vice-presidents,  Maj.  H.  L.  Hiegin- 
son,  Dr.  J.  G.  Blake,  Mrs.Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Julia  w^rd 
Howe,  Col.  J.  Payson  Bradley,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Collar. 

Other  New  England  Items. 

Peabodt,  Mass.— President  Harris,  of  Amherst  college, 
and  President  Faunce,  of  Brown  university,  gave  the  morning 
addresses  at  the  seventy-first  annual  convention  of  the  Essex 
County  Teachers'  Association  held  here  October  2p>  For  the 
afternoon  session  the  body  of  teachers  resolved  itself  into  three 
divisions,  and  subjects  of  interest  to  primary,  grammar,  and 
high  school  teachers  were  discussed. 

QuiNCY,  Mass.— Superintendent  Parlin  has  had  his  eyes 
opened  to  an  overcrowding  of  the  schools  which  seems  imminent 
this  winter.  The  new  plant  of  ;the  Fore  River  Engine  Works 
will  be  opened  shortiy,temploying  2,500  men.  Mostfof  these  men 
will  of  course  come  to  Quincy  to  five  and  their  children  will 
have  to  go  to  school.  A  petition  is  now  before  the  school  com- 
mittee to  rush  anew  school-house  there. 

Cromwell,  Conn.— This  town  hasdecided  to  erect  a  |i 2,000 
school-house  in  place  of  the  five  district  schools  now  used. 
These  last  have  for  a  long  time  been  in  very  poor  condition 
and  the  new  building  will  be  welcome  The  town  is  at  present 
paying  I500  for  pupus  who  attend  the  high  school  at  Middle- 
town.  These  wul  be  provided  for  in  the  proposed  school  build- 
ing. 

Springfield,  Mass. — The  school  census  shows  10,428  chil- 
dren in  forty-eight  public,  parochial,  and  private  schools  of  the 
city. 

Lowell,  Mass. — The  state  building  inspectors  have  been 
called  in  to  examine  the  high  school  annex,  about  which  some 
complaints  have  been  circulated.  They  report  that  the  build 
ing  has  been  changed  from  its  original  plans,  evidentiy  without 
authorization,  and  that  some  very  peculiar  construction  has 
resulted  from  the  use  of  material  intended  for  a  very  different 
sort  of  building.  They  do  not,  however,  apprehend  any 
danger  from  the  present  structure.  There  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  settiing  and  cracking  of  the  plaster  which  would  not  have 
occurred  had  the  building  been  constructed  as  originally 
planned.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  without  remodel- 
ing the  whole  annex. 

Death  of  Joseph  C.  StockweU. 

Hartford,  Conn^— Mr.  Joseph  C.  Stockwell,  well  known  in 
educational  circles,  died  at  his  home  in  this  dty,  October  4. 
after  a  long  illness.  Mr.  Stockwell  was  bom  in  jNew  Hartford 
sixty-four  years  ago.  He  was  graduated  from  the  New  Britain 
state  normal  school,  and  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
at  West  HilL  .  Later  he  taught  in  Trenton,  N.  T.,  and  Green- 
field, Mass.  The  last  seventeen  vears  of  his  life  he  served  as 
principal  of  the  Arsenal  school  01  this  city. 
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New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Items. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— A  report  of  the  plans  submitted  by  various 
architects  for  the  new  west  side  high  school  is  being:  prepared. 
The  building  committee  will  make  its  selection  from  the  re- 
port. 

Cuba,  N.  Y.— Agreeable  to  the  petition  of  the  students  the 
Meadville  high  school  will  hereafter  have  but  one  continuous 
daily  session. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— Ex- Attorney  General  Simon  W.  Rosendale, 
of  this  ci^,  has  been  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  governors,  of  Union  college. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.— Plans  for  the  proposed  high  school  annex 
have  been  submitted  to  the  department  of  education.  A  com- 
petent builder  and  inspector  will  be  engaged  to  superintend  the 
work.  The  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  has  been 
raised  to  |i8oo. 

Shenandoah,  Pa.— In  his  report  to  the  school  board  of  the 
condition  of  the  schools  for  tne  opening  month,  Sujpt.  J.  W. 
Cooper  had  occasion  to  protest  aeainst  the  inclusion  ofhis  own 
name  and  the  names  of  several  of  his  teachers  in  a  petition 
calling  upon  Governor  Stone  to  send  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  striking  miners  in  awe.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
teachers  signed  sucn  a  petition ;  they  all  believe  that  whatever 
their  private  opinions,  they  will  best  serve  the  schools  by  pre- 
serving the  strictest  neutrality  on  all  labor  questions. 

Manayunk,  Pa.— The  school  board  is  all  tangled  up  in  a 
question  as  to  the  eligibility  of  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  W.  R. 
facoby,  who  moved,  temporarily,  from  the  ward  in  which  he 
lived.  He  claims  to  have  consilium  rrvertendi  and  refuses  to 
give  up  his  seat.  Meantime  other  members  are  trying  to  se- 
cure an  opinion  from  the  city  solicitor  destructive  of  Mr. 
Jacoby'  claims. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.— City  Superintendent  Foose  is  determined 
to  have  Harrisburg  make  a  good  stand  against  the  cigarette 
evil.  He  has  secured  thru  President  Smith  of  the  board  of 
education  a  strong  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  action  of 
the  principal  of  the  high  school  who  has  been  vigorously  en- 
forcing the  rules  in  regard  to  smoking.  It  is  furthermore 
resolved  that  *'  if  any  boys  be  suspended  for  this  vicious  and 
ruinous  practice,  the  city  superintendent  be  hereby  requested 
to  deal  with  them  as  severely  as  propriety  will  allow." 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.— Dr.  J.  R.  Street,  of  Clark  university,  suc- 
ceeds Dean  Albert  Leonard  as  professor  of  pedagogy  in  Syra- 
cuse university.  Dr.  Street  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  prac- 
tical school  work,  as  well  as  thoro  university  training.  He  has 
announced  his  willingness  to  conduct  Saturday  classes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teachers  of  Syracuse  and  vicinity. 

Prin.  John  D.  Wilson,  of  the  Puritan  school,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  book  for  teachers  entitled  "  How  to  Study  Nature." 
All  who  know  Principal  Wilson  and  are  familiar  with  his  work 
will  read  this  little  book  with  ereat  interest.  There  is  probably 
no  one  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  better  qualified  to  a 
hearing  on  world  nature  or  child  nature.  He  has  in  this  vol- 
ume brought  the  two  together  with  the  skill  of  a  real  teacher. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.— The  city'  comptroller  has  notified  the 
teachers  that  if  the^  continue  at  work  they  must  take  the 
chance  of  having  their  salaries  paid.  This  is  on  account  of  a 
suit  brought  against  the  mayor,  common  council,  and  other 
municipal  officers,  to  restrain  them  from  collecting  the  taxes. 
The  teachers  have  all  remained  at  work,  arguing  that  they 
have  not  been  directed  to  stop  by  the  board  of  education,  and 
that  they  can,  therefore,  collect  pay  for  services  rendered  under 
contract. 

The  mayor  says  that  if  the  suits  eo  against  the  city  he  will 
close  all  the  schools  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  j^ear,  Jan.  i,  1901. 

There  is  much  interest  in  the  experiments  in  pupil  govern- 
ment being  tried  by  principals  White,  Drum,  and  Lewis  in 
their  respective  schools.  All  the  principals  and  teachers  who 
have  tried  the  plan  are  enthusiastic  in  their  approval. 

Money  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  dollars  has  been 
raised  this  fall  for  school-room  decoration.  Plaster  casts  and 
carbon  photographs  of  great  paintings  are  being  purchased  in 
laige  numbers. 

Success  of  Short  Classes. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— The  short  classes  for  primary  schools 
worked  so  well  last  year  that  primary  teachers  have  been  in- 
structed this  fall  not  to  retain  their  pupils  for  longer  than  one 
and  a  half  hours  unless  the  conditions  of  the  school  make  a 
variation  temporarily  necessary. 

The  plan  adopted  is  that  of  dividing  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  in  a  room,  normally  about  sixty,  into  groups  of  twenty 
each,  allowing  each  group  to  appear  in  its  turn.  The  advan- 
tages are :  more  time  for  personal  attention  by  the  teacher : 
reduced  danger  from  crowding  and  bad  ventilation ;  reduced 
danger  of  crushing  the  child*s  spontaneity  by  long  imposed  re- 
straint ;  better  opportunity  for  tne  parent  to  influence  tne  child ; 
disappearance  of  the  nervous  strain  imposed  upon  the  teacher 
who  must  hold  in  check  a  room  full  of  tired,  nervous,  and  rest- 
less children. 

A  Loii|i:er  High  School  Course. 

Another  innovation  that  Supt.  F.  D.  Boynton  is  planning  is 
the  lengthening  of  the  high  school  course  to  six  years.  The 
scheme  is  ahready  in  partial  operation  since  pupils  of   the 


seventh  and  eiehth  grades  are  permitted  to  take  Latin,  history 
and  drawing,  sul  high  school  studies.  This  arrang^ement  is  very 
easily  made  in  Ithaca  as  the  seventh  and  elgnth  grammar 
grades  are  located  in  the  high  school  building. 

Philadelphia  Items. 

Tho  not  yet  officially  announced,  a  large  bequest  is  said  to  be 
coming  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  will  take  the 
form  of  a  hospital  for  contagious  diseases — ^something  Phila- 
delphia is  very  much  in  needof — and  will  be  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  wife  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  as  a  memorial  of  her 
daughter  who  died  two  years  ago. 

Philadelphia  Salary  SUtistict. 

Teachers*  salary  warrants  for  September  have  been  passed 
by  the  board  of  education.  They  aggregated  $246,98042, 
making  the  total  expenditure  for  the  year  to  the  end  of  last 
month,  inclusive  of  salaries  of  tea'chers  of  vacation  schools, 
^i)730}746*37-  The  appropriation  for  salaries  was  $7490, 185, 
so  that  there  is  a  balance  of  $759,438.63  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

On  account  of  increased  attendance  and  the  opening  of  new 
schools  it  is  probable  that  the  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember warrants  will  exceed  by  at  least  15,000  a  month  the  total 
amount  for  September,  so  that  the  balance  in  the  iiem  will  be 
barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditures.  The  janitor's  item 
for  September  came  to  119,028.94. 

More  Time  for  Practice  Teaching. 

Students  at  the  Philadelphia  normal  school  used  to  eet  very 
little  actual  practice  in  teaching.  Altho  an  hour  a  ofay  was 
given  over  to  work  in  the  practice  school,  the  whole  of  such 
work  consisted  in  passive  observation  and  note-taking.  The 
student  had  only  ten  hours  a  year  of  real  class-room  teachinc^. 
Prin.  Willard  long  ago  decided  that  this  was  not  enough, 
and  he  has  this  year  made  some  great  changes.  Every  senior 
student  will  now  spend  one  day  of  each  week  in  the  practice 
school,  and  one  hour  of  that  time  in  actual  teaching.  The  ad- 
justment of  a  program  to  allow  such  diversity  was  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  but  it  has  been  done.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
normal  students  will  henceforth  be  better  prepared  than  be- 
fore to  go  into  a  class-room  and  conduct  a  class  successfully. 

Activity  in  Pittsburg. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  enrollment  this  year  is  more  than 
40,000,  a  material  increase  over  last  term.  The  prospects  for 
an  excellent  year  are  good.  One  of  the  most  serious  inter- 
ferences with  the  quality  of  the  school  work,  and  consequenUy 
with  the  success  of  the  schools  as  a  whole,  is  the  election  of 
some  teachers  who  lack  either  professional  or  scholastic  attain- 
ments, or  both ;  and  this  sometimes  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wish  and  advice  of  the  principals.  Not  less  pernicious  is  the 
refusal  to  re-elect  most  excellent  teachers  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  beginner  with  a  "pull,"  or  to  spite  some  friend  of 
the  unfortunate  teacher.  Fortunately  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  directors  who  scorn  such  action. 

The  teachers,  who  pay  for  their  own  institutes,  instead  of 
bein^  paid  for  attending  as  in  other  parts  of  the  state  held  a 
session  last  week  in  the  Howard  scnool  hall.  The  speakers 
were  selected  from  theur  own  number.  Prin^  J.  K.  £llwood 
spoke  nearly  an  hour  on  "  Arithmetic — Aims  and  Methods," 
and  Prin.  A.  C.  McLean  pve  an  interesting  talk  on  "  The 
Teaching  of  Language  as  Ou dined  by  Our  Course  of  Study." 

On  Saturda]^  last  the  Principals*  Association  held  its  second 
monthly  meetine  and  discussed  "Manual  Training  in  the 
Public  Schools."  In  his  last  report  Supt.  Andrews  had  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  manual  training  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  high  school  only  at  the  present  time,  owing 
to  the  expense,  but  with  the  hope  that  at  an  early  day  every 
grammar  and  primarv  school  in  the  city  might  have  the 
same  advantage.  All  present  were  agreed  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  manual  training,  but  opinions  differed  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  begin  with  the  high  school,  the 
ward  schools,  or  whether  it  would  be  best  to  establish  several 
manual  training  schools  in  such  locations  that  surrounding 
districts  could  attend.  To  consider  the  matter  fully,  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting,  the  following  committee  was 
appointed  by  Chairman  Kratz:  J.  K.  Elwood,  J.  M.  .Logan, 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Redman,  A.  C.  McLean,  and  C.  B.  Cook. 

Home  Study  Discussion. 

Greensburg,  Pa.— The  directors  and  teachers  last  week  . 
held  their  first  bi-monthly  joint  session,  at  which  J.  R.  Spiegel 
ex-county  superintendent,  explained  the  object  of  the  meetings 
The  purpose  of  the  jotnt  session  is  to  be  the  gaining  of  a  closer 
supervision  of  the  schools,  of  an  opportunity  for  the  board  to 
inquire  into  the  teachers'  methods  and  discipline^  and  of  a 
knowledge,  by  directors  who  have  not  time  to  visit,  as  to  what 
is  being  done  in  the  schools. 

"  Night  Work  by  the  Pupils  "  was  discussed  In  all  its  phases. 
Every  speaker  favored  home  studv.  Some  thought  that  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  of  age  should  be  exempt,  while  others 
thought  twelve  years  should  be  the  minimum  age.  Mr.  Hugus 
favored  home  work  for  all  pupils,  even  the  little  tots.  Several 
teachers  thought  children  in  first  and  second  grades  should 
usually  be  exempt.  There  was  no  dissension  from  the  opinion 
that  pupils  in  grammar  and  high  school  grades  should  study 
for  several  hours  out  of  school. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

The  board  of  estimate  has  authorised  the  expenditure  of 
nearly  ^500,000  for  new  schools.  This  amount  includes  1176,- 
J22  for  work  on  public  schools,  Nos.  178  and  182 ;  for  a  school 
m  Brooklyn,  167,04a ;  |io,ooo  for  drawing  plans  for  a  new 
Brooklyn  high  school ;  various  sums  for  the  purchase  of  school 
sites. 

The  Teachers' Art  Qub  began  its  autumn  activity  October 
5,  with  an  exhibition  of  the  summer  work  of  its  members  and 
a  lecture  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Stoughton  upon  the  subject, 
"  What  Makes  a  Building  Architecturally  Fine  ?  " 

At  the  same  time  an  exhibition  of  some  of  the  work  of  last 
year  in  drawing  and  design  was  shown  on  the  walls  of  the  hall- 
ways of  the  third  and  fourth  floor.  While  in  no  sense  a  com- 
plete representation  of  the  art  work  of  the  schools,  it  was  very 
interesting  and  suggestive.  In  decorative  design  especially 
some  remarkable,  creditable  efforts  were  shown. 

Illness  of  Miss  MerrUl. 
The  many  friends  of  Miss  Jenny  B.  Merrill,  supervisor  of 
kindergartens,  regret  her  enforced  absence  from  the  city  on 
account  of  serious  ilhiess.  It  is  hoped  that  by  Oct.  20  Miss 
Merrill  will  be  able  to  return  to  the  performance  of  her  import- 
ant duties. 

A  Difference  of  Opinion  Regarding  Spelling. 

The  Chicago  schools  lately  have  been  severely  criticised  by 
the  English  department  of  Northwestern  university  for  the 
wretched  spelling  of  |)ublic  school  candidates  for  admission. 
From  time  to  time  similar  criticisms  have  appeared  in  the 
papers  regarding  New  York  spelling.  The  whole  malady  is 
one  on  which  the  doctors  disagree.  For  instance,  Supt.  Nlax- 
well,  when  asked  about  the  matter,  said :  *'  I  believe  that  spell- 
ing has  been  very  much  improved  in  our  schools.  I  have  been 
interes  ed  in  this  work  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and,  while  I 
have  not  eathered  statistics,  my  impression  is  one  that  has 
been  established  by  a  ereat  deal  of  careful  observation.  The 
command  of  English  shown  by  our  pupils  to  day  seems  little 
short  of  remarkable  when  one  looks  back  to  the  miserable  stu£E 
that  was  paraded  under  the  name  of  English  a  few  years  back. 
We  arc  getting  better  results  because  we  eive  more  time  to 
English.  Spelling  has  been  improved  along  with  the  other 
departments  of  language  work.*^ 

On  the  other  hand  Borough  Supt.  Jasper  is  sure  that  there 
has  been  retrogression. 

*'  The  trouble  is,"  he  said,  "  that  the  teachers  don't  have  time 
to  teach  spelling  as  a  separate  subject  in  the  way  it  used  to  be 
taught.  The  course  of  study  is  fearfully  overcrowded,  full  of 
subjects  that  are  desirable  enough  but  not  essential.  We  need 
more  time  for  English  anyway,  but  where  can  we  find  it?  In 
my  opinion  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  a  revision  of  the  whole 
school  course." 

Controller  Coler's  CriticiBint. 

Mr.  Coler  has  been  widely  quoted  as  opposed  to  the  New 
York  high  schools  but  in  a  statement  recently  given  out 
he  has  said  that  he  does  not  love  the  high  schools  less  but  the 
elementary  schools  more.  He  thinks  that  while  there  is  over- 
crowding in  the  latter  no  new  high  schools  ought  to  be  com- 
menced. 

As  to  the  grammar  schools  themselves,  Mr.  Coler  believes 
them  to  be  overloaded  with  fads.  Time,  he  says,  is  wasted  in 
teaching  children  things  they  are  bound  to  learn  at  home 
anyway.  He  would  even  include  drawing  in  which  those  who 
have  any  talent  will  get  training  away  from  school.  Within 
the  past  ten  years  the  average  sum  of  money  spent  each  vear 
per  capita  for  educating  a  child  has  nearly  doubled,  and  tnere 
IS  no  increase  in  benefits  compared  with  the  increase  in  ex- 
penses. 

Physical  ImprovementB  among  Columbia  Students. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Watson  L.  Savage,  director  of  physical 
training  at  Columbia,  shows  that  the  strength  of  stuaents  in- 
creases remarkably  under  the  Sargent  system  of  development. 
For  instance  the  freshmen,  who  were  examined  the  first  year, 
averaged  407.2  points  and  the  same  men  averaged  761.09  points 
in  the  sopnomore  year.  The  attendance  in  the  gymnasium 
during  the  last  coUege  year  was  very  good,  reaching  its  high- 
est point  in  January,  when  3,918  persons  availed  themselves  of 
the  different  apparatus. 

Thirty  Famoat  Americans. 

Thirty  names  for  the  new  Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity have  been  selected.  The  total  number  of  names  sub- 
mi  ttea  to  the  one  hundred  judges  was  252.  The  standard  of 
eligibility  was  placed  as  low  as  fifty-one  votes,  yet  only  thirty 
of  the  nominees  reached  that  standard.  The  successful  candi- 
dates for  fame  in  the  order  of  their  election  are  George 
Washington,  Abraham  Lincoba.  Daniel  Webster,  Benjamin 
Franklin.  (J.  S.  Grant,  John  Nfarshall,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Washington 
Irving,  Jonathan  Edwards,  David  G.  Farrs^t,  S  F.B.Morse, 
Henry  Clay,  George  Peabody,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Robert 
£.  Lee,  Peter  Cooper,  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Eli  Whitney,  James  Kent,  Joseph  Story,  John  Adams,  WiUiam 
Ellery  Channing,  John  James  Audubon,  Gilbert  Stuart, 
William  Morris  Hunt,  Asa  Gray. 


A  suggestion  has  t)een  made  that  a  new  edifice  for  memorials 
to  foreign-born  Amercans  be  provided  and  that  it  be  called 
Hamilton  Hall.  The  university  senate  is  highly  in  favor  of 
this  plan. 

Too  Much  Clerical  Work  for  Prindpala. 

A  Brooklyn  principal  has  submitted  to  an  evening^newspaper 
an  account  of  the  clerical  duties  he  is  supposed  to  attend  to.  It 
is  in  twenty-six  items.  A  few  of  these  will  serve  to  show  how 
burdensome  the  whole  business  must  be. 

1.  An  alphabetical  register  of  all  the  pupils  with  date  of  ad- 
mission, age,  residence,  parents'  names,  school  grade,'  etc« 

2.  A  discharge  book  containing  similar  items. 
J.  An  admission  book  of  the  same  kind. 

4.  A  book  of  waiting  pupils  with  similar  entries. 

5.  A  book  of  cases  of  discipline  reported,  with  complaint, 
complainant,  and  action. 

6.  A  book  of  the  addresses  of  all  pupils,  arranged  according 
to  streets ;  this  last  to  be  corrected  daily. 

7.  A  book  of  repairs  needed;  the  wants  arranged  under 
plumber,  carpenter,  painter,  etc.,  and  classified  according  to 
rooms. 

8.  An  account  of  all  paper,  text-books,  and  various  supplies 
wanted,  ordered,  received,  distributed,  and  on  hand. 

9.  A  detailed  record  of  the  number  and  condition  of  all  text- 
books issued  to  each  room,  the  number  returned,  lost,  and  worn 
out. 

10.  An  invoice  of  all  school  property  whatsoever  and  its  con- 
dition. 

So  the  list  goes  on.  It  represents  an  appalling  amount  of 
work.  Of  course  most  principals  do  not  attempt  to  do  it  all 
themselves.  Ordinarily  a  teacher  has  to  be  withdrawn  from 
class-room  work  and  assigned  the  task  of  keeping  the  books. 
She  is  usually  an  assistant  on  good  salary,  at  least  |i,200,  and 
is  performing  duties  which,  says  the  report  in  question,  could 
be  oerformed  by  a  |6oo  clerk. 

On  this  last  point  Borough  Supt.  Jasper  does  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Brooklyn.  In  speaking  to  The  School 
Journal  representative  he  said  that  much  of  this  bookkeepins: 
and  preparation  of  statistics  is  of  a  sort  that  a  mere  clerk  could 
not  periorm.  1 1  requires  the  attention  of  a  pedagogical  expert 
For  that  reason  a  teacher  will  always  have  to  be  deputed  to 
look  after  such  details  where  the  principal  cannot  handle  all  of 
them  himself. 

**  The  wonderful  thing  about  it,'*  said  Mr.  Jasper,  **  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  such  work.  I  can  easily  understand 
why  the  subject  has  got  into  the  newspapers.  Three  times  as 
much  is  required  in  this  direction  as  was  expected  of  us  five 
years  ago.  Our  friends  at  Albany  are  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  mat.  If  thev  say  *  Collect  statistics  ru^ardin^  this,  and 
make  out  reports  about  that,'  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
spring  another  book  upon  our  principals  with  a  request  to  keep 
it  posted.  The  mass  of  statistical  matter  that  goes  thru  my  of- 
fice is  simply  overwhelming.  Much  of  it  is  important  and  nec- 
essary ;  some  of  it,  I  fancy,  will  never  be  ol  any  use  to  any- 
body. At  any  rate,  it  is  an  always  increasing  stream.  What 
it  will  come  to,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know." 

New  York  University  School  of  Pedagogy. 

Prof.  Edward  F.  Buchner  is  to  give  the  last  two  lectures  in 
the  special  series  on  educational  topics  which  has  just  been  an- 
nounced by  the  department  of  free  lectures  to  the  people  of 
the  board  of  education  of  New  York  city,  to  be  given  at  the 
West  Side  Auditorium  during  the  next  three  months.  The 
dates  and  topics  of  the  lectures  are: — Dec.  14,  "Our  Mental 
Life;  "  Dec.  21,  "Curious  Things  in  Psychology." 

Bthical  Coltare  Schools. 

A  new  policy  has  been  determined  upon  with  regard  to  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  kindergarten  normal  department. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  found  that  the  academic  examinations, 
required  of  all  candidates,  barred  out  many  girls  who  were  well 
qualified  for  kindergarten  work  and  failed  to  exclude  many  who, 
tho  able  to  pass  in  geometry  or  literature,  had  no  real  qualifi- 
cations for  the  branch  of  teaching  they  had  elected  to  pursue. 
Henceforth  the  examinations  are  to  count  for  very  little,  while 
the  general  aptitude  of  the  young  woman  for  the  teaching  of 
young  children  will  in  each  case  be  caref  ullv  considered. 

The  entering  class  at  the  high  school  department  in  East 
Fifty-eighth  street  numbers  nineteen,  the  lars^est  the  school  has 
known.  There  are  no  essential  changes  in  tne  course  of  study. 
Prof.  Adler  gives  his  ethics  lesson  once  a  week  as  usual.  An 
innovation  is  a  Monday  exercise  in  applied  ethics  at  which 
Prin.  Chubb  and  the  pupils  discuss  questions  of  school-room 
conduct  which  have  arisen  during  the  past  week. 

Dr.  1.  L.  Elliot  is  busy  oiganizing  the  evening  classes  of  the  so- 
ciety, held  at  the  Hudson  Guild,  222  West  Twen^-sixtli  street. 
This  educational  activity  of  the  Ethical  Society  is  less  known 
than  much  of  their  work  but  is  equally  important.  The  aim  is 
to  reach  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  lower  West  side 
who  have  to  work  for  their  living.  The  classes  differ  from  the 
public  evening  school  classes  in  being  smaller  and  dominated 
Dv  the  ethical  idea ;  that  is  to  say  discipline  comes  from  the 
class  itself,  not  from  the  teacher.  They  also  differ  from  most 
of  the  East  side  educational  gatherings  in  that  an  attempt  is 
made  to  do  awav  with  the  hero-worship  notion.  Your  charac- 
teristic East  sider  is  a  t>om  hero  worshiper.     He  reverences 
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his  teacher  as  be  reverences  Chauncey  Depew.  Dr.  Elliot  be- 
lieves that  while  this  hero  worship  has  its  good  side,  it  is  being 
very  much  overdone.  He  is  trying  to  make  his  boys  and  girls 
learn  to  teach  themselves  rather  than  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  supposedly  inspired  teachers. 

The  Prang  Saturday  Clatset  in  Drawing. 

The  classes  in  drawings  and  composition,  hitherto  success- 
fuUv  conducted  by  the  Frang  Educational  Company,  at  their 
studio,  5  West  Eighteenth  street,  will  be  resumed  October  ao, 
at  ten  o'clock.  Miss  Ruth  E.  Gould  will  have  charge  of  the 
department  The  course  of  study  for  the  first  term  will  be  as 
follows : 

Nature  drawing  in  ink,  water  color,  and  pencil. 

Object  drawing  including  freehand,  perspective,  and  deco- 
rative treatment  of  objects  drawn. 

Composition. 

Methods  includii^  a  comparative  study  of  the  different  sys- 
tems of  art  instruction. 

This  course  is  of  great  value  to  public  teachers. 


Educational  Activity  in  Chicago. 

Reception  to  Sapt.  Cooley. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Principals*  Association  Oc- 
tober 6,  resolved  itself  into  a  rousing  reception  to  the  new  su- 
perintendent. There  was  general  handshaking  and  welcoming. 
The  discussion  o(  the  evening  had  for  its  focus  the  relief  of  the 
over-crowded  school  curriculum.  District  Supt.  Lane  perhaps 
came  the  nearest  to  hitting  the  nail  squarelj  when  he  said  that 
the  letter  of  the  present  scnool  course  is  bemg  followed  instead 
of  its  spirit.  The  makers  of  the  program,  in  their  desire  to  en- 
rich school  life,  added  a  great  deal  that  could  be  done  only  in 
part  Many  principals  are  over-conscientious  in  tiying  to  ac- 
complish everything  that  has  been  indicated,  without  regard  to 
the  limitations  of  humanity. 

To  Control  Pension  Fund. 

The  election  of  representatives  of  the  teachers  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Chicago  board  of  education  on  the  board  of  pen- 
sion trustees  will  take  place  November  7.  Active  campaigning 
is  going  on.     The  janitors  and  engineers  have  united  upon  a 


Miss  Catherine  Goggin. 

candidate  whom  they  expect  to  elect  to  a  place.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  is  the  enthusiasm  for  the  re-election 
of  Miss  Catherine  Gog[gin,  who  is  declining  to  be  a  candidate, 
but  whose  friends  persist  in  supporting  her. 

To  Examine  Normal  Teachers. 
AU  candidates  for  positions  in  the  Chicago  Normal  school 
will  henceforth  be  required  to  submit  to  a  special  examination, 
to  be  imposed  by  the  city  superintendent  and  the  principal  01 
the  normal  school.  These  two  officials  are  also  required, 
where  it  is  possible,  to  inspect  personally  the  teaching  of  all 
candidates  for  normal  school  instructorships. 

That «  Flank  **  in  Spelling. 

Northwestern  university  has  entered  protest  against  modem 
methods  of  teaching  spelling  in  the  public  schools.  Out  of 
about  200  candidates  lor  admission  165  were  conditioned  in 
spelling.  Most  of  these  young  people  were  graduates  of  Chi- 
cago high  schools.  The  revelation  seems  to  have  shaken  up 
the  board  of  school  trustees.  They  are  talking  of  reverting  to 
the  methods  of  the  old-fashioned  district  school.  Some  say 
their  talk  is  going  to  crystallize  into  definite  action. 


The  Tax  Inveatlgitiott  Qnettiott. 

Many  people  do  not  understand  why  an  association  of  school 
teachers  should  undertake  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
Chicago  board  of  assessors.  Miss  Maigaret  A.  Haley  indi- 
cates very  plainly  the  grounds  for  the  intmerence. 

It  seems  that  accoraing  to  the  newspapers  the  assessed  valu- 
tion  of  Chicago  for  I1900  will  be  onlv  |2c8,eoo,ooo;  in  1890  it 
was  1345,000,000.  Now  the  council  is  allowed  to  appropnate 
of  1-2  per  cent,  of  the  to^  valuation,  and  no  more.  It  will  be 
seen  then  that  on  this  basis  the  appropriation  will  fall  short  of 
17,000,000.  Yet  in  1890  it  ran  to  17,150,000  and  was  by 
no  means  extravagant.  It  is  feared  that  with  a  diminished 
appropriation  the  salaries  will  have  to  be  cut  a^ain. 

The  whole  trouble,  so  the  Teachers'  Federation  says,  lies  in 
the  failure  of  the  state  board  of  equalization  to  get  returns  of 
the  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  taxable  securities  held  by  the 
large  corporations.  The  law  holds  that  a  return  of  these 
should  be  made,  but  since  1876  nothing  but  tangible  property 
has  been  assessed.  The  railroad,  telephone,  and  electric  light- 
ing companies  are  all  known  to  have  laige  holding  of  outside 
securities  which  have  never  been  entered  on  the  city  valuation 
books. 

Teachers*  Federation  Scorei. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  suggested  above  the  Federation 
has  brought  in  mandamus  proceedings,  in  the  circuit  court,  to 
compel  the  scheduling  of  corporation  capital  stock.  There 
was  an  immediate  filing  of  such  schedules,  but  the  leaders  of 
the  movement.  Miss  Goggin  and  Miss  Haley,  are  not  yet 
satisfied,  for  the  amounts  returned  seem  to  them,  in  view  of  in- 
side information  they  have  gatheredjto  be  absurdly  smaU.  Miss 
Goggin  is  going  to  Springfield  and  will  fight  the  matter  out 
there  if  it  takes  all  winter. 

Auspiciens  Opening  of  Chicago  Institute. 

Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine's  new  school,  as  it  is  popularly  known 
tho  its  official  title  is  TAe  Chicago  Institute,  academic  and 
pedagogic,  has  begun  its  fall  term.  This  is  really  the  begin- 
in^  of  the  institution  on  which  Col.  Parker  and  Mrs.  Blaine  are 
building  their  hopes.  On  the  first  day  there  were  150  names 
enrolled  in  the  academic  department,  and  over  fifty  in  the 
P'-dagogic.  Col.  Parker  is  very  well  satisfied  with  lliis  as  a 
starter ;  within  a  short  time  he  believes  that  the  attendance 
will  tax  the  temporary  quarters  to  the  utmost 

As  evidence  of  the  class  of  people  who  will  patronize  the  in- 
stitute it  may  be  stated  that  a  millionaire  lumber  merchant  of 
Marauette  has  sent  his  five  children  to  the  school,  and  that  a 
wealtny  resident  of  Philadelphia  has  moved  to  Chicago  for  the 
sake  of  giving  his  little  daughter  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
school. 

A  Commons  After  the  Bnglish  Plan. 

Chicago  university  is  to  have  a  commons  for  men  similar  to 
the  one  at  Christ  colleg:e.  Cambridge,  £ng.  In  connection 
with  the  building  there  will  be  a  students'  club  house,  contain- 
ing a  reading-room,  cafe,  and  billiard  room.  The  work  upon 
this  new  structure  will  be  started  shortly.  It  is  planned  event- 
ually to  have  something  of  the  same  sort  for  women  students. 

Radical  Measures  of  Bconomy. 

To  effect  a  saving  of  820,000  the  board  of  school  trustees  is 
planning  to  cut  from  the  course  the  special  studies  of  sewing, 
cookinfi^,  German,  and  kindergarten  for  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber ana  December.  This  scneme  will  work  great  hardship 
for  most  of  the  special  teachers  will  have  worked  only  thirty 
days  and  they  cannot  during  their  enforced  idleness  of  two 
months  find  anything  very  profitable  to  do. 

Fall  and  Winter  Meetings. 

Oct.  20. — Chicago  Teachers*  Relief  Society,  at  Chica^,  111. 

Oct.  20— North  Central  Association  of  History  Teachers, 
at  Madison,  Wis. 

Oct.  25-27.— Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Nov.  1-2 .—Nor them  Maine  Teachers'  Association,  at  Cari- 
bou. 

Nov.  29-30.— New  England  Association  of  School  Superin- 
tendents at  Boston.    Mr.  R.  D.  McKean,  secretary. 

Nov.  29-30. — Southeastern  Kansas  Teachers'  Association  at 
Stockton. 

Nov.  30  and  Dec.  i.— Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  Coshocton. 

Dec.  2628.— California  Teachers'  Association,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Dec.  26  28. — Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Topeka. 

Dec.  27-29.— Southern  Educational  Association  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  Secretary,  P.  P.  Claxton,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


An  Untrustworthy  Agency. 

With  regret  we  inform  our  readers  that  the  advertisement  of 
the  Union  Teachers'  Agencies  of  America,  Rev.  L.  D.  Bass, 
D.  D.,  manager  which  has  been  appearing  in  The  Teachers^ 
Institute  and  Primary  School,  is  not  reliable.  Mr.  Bass  has 
had  "  fraud  orders  "  served  upon  him  by  the  United  States 
Post  Office  department.  That  means  that  all  mail  addressed 
to  him  or  to  his  agencies  will  be  returned  to  the  senders.  The 
managers  of  agencies  are  as  a  class  upright  and  reliable ;  it  is 
the  exception  when  one  proves  himself  unworthy. 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Cleveland,  0.— The  salaries  of  several  supervisors  and 
teachers  were  increased  a  short  time  ago  by  the  school  council. 
Citv  Auditor  Salen  maintains  that  these  increases  were  illegal 
ana  that  he  must  hold  up  the  pay-rolls  for  October  until  a  de- 
cision has  been  reached  by  the  proper  authorities. 

The  point  at  issue  is  this:  Tne  law  provides  that  no  in- 
crease of  salar;^  shall  be  granted  any  teacher  during  the  time 
for  which  he  is  engaged.  Ordinarily  ti^is  means  that  his  sal- 
ary may  be  raised  for  the  coming  but  not  for  the  present  school 
year.  In  the  present  instance  increases  were  granted  to  take 
efiEect  at  once. 

Wichita,  Kas.— A  short  time  ago  $50,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  high  school.  It  has  now  oeen  found 
that  a  suitable  building  cannot  be  erected  for  that  amount  and 
the  board  has  granted  an  additional  125,000. 

Racine,  Wis. — A  deplorable  state  of  affairs  has  just  been 
brought  to  light  in  this  city.  It  has  been  found  that  several 
hundred  children  of  schoolage  in  this  city  have  never  seen  the 
inside  of  a  school-room.  The  board  of  education  will  take 
steps  in  the  matter  at  once. 

Louisville,  KY.^Action  has  been  taken  by  the  school 
board  to  prevent  teachers  from  requiring  pupil*  to  purchase 
text-books  outside  the  regular  school  list.    This  custom  has 

Prevailed  in  the  past  especially  among  high  school  teachers, 
t  was  voted  at  a  recent  school  board  meeting  that  teachers 
be  required  to  refund  money  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  pupils 
who  have  purchased  supplementary  books. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— The  new  department  of  manual 
training,  for  which  l5,ooo  has  been  appropriated,  will  start 
with  tnree  teachers,  a  man  for  Sloyd,  and  two  women  for  the 
department  of  sewing  and  cooking. 

Santa  Monica,  Cal.— Ground  has  been  broken  for  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  academy  of  the  Holy  Name*  The 
ceremony  was  attended  with  appropriate  exercises,  a  feature 
of  which  was  the  singing  of  the  school  children. 

Covington,  Ky.— The  board  of  education  has  awarded 
Mr.  P.  J.  CoUopy  a  contract  for  keeping  school  furnaces  in  re- 
pair for  five  years  at  |i,ooo  annually.  Some  people  are  ob- 
jecting to  the  length  of  the  contract's  duration  and  claim  that 
the  amount  of  the  appropiiation  is  absurdly  liberal. 

Waterbury,  Conn. — More  than  a  hundred  public  school 
teachers  have  signed  a  petition  asking  that  their  salary  be  paid 
twice  a  month,  instead  of  once,  as  is  now  the  rule.  It  is  thought 
that  the  board  of  education  will  grant  the  request. 

Cleveland,  O.— The  school  officials  here  are  considering 
portable  school-houses  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  overcrowded 
school  buildings. 

Columbus,  O.— The  school  board  has  not  yet  accepted  the 
plans  of  the  newly  organized  anti-cigarette  league  for  a  cru- 
sade against  the  habit  among  school  boys,  and  it  is  stated  by 
the  Dupaiih  that  a  majori^  of  the  members  are  opposed  to 
the  whole  scheme.  Their  reason  is  purely  a  personal  one. 
Some  time  ago  they  dropped  the  teaching  of  scientific  temper- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  certain  young  person 
who  had  directed  it  and  now  she  bobs  up  again  as  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  anti-cigarette  association.  The  members 
who  object  to  the  present  agitation  say  that  if  the  subject 
could  be  taken  up  calmly  they  would  support  it. 

Trenton,  N.  T.— The  school  board  has  taken  steps  to  relieve 
the  overcrowded  schools  by  voting  at  a  recent  meeting  to  ask 
the  common  council  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  two 
new  school-house  sites  in  those  neighborhoods  where  new 
schools  are  most  needed.  The  board  also  voted  to  secure  im- 
mediate relief  by  renting  a  large  building  and  establishing 
schools  therein. 

El  Paso,  Tex.— A  resolution  has  been  adopted  to  the  ef" 
feet  that  teachers  must  wear  short  dresses.  The  unsanitary 
condition  of  the  city  streets  provoked  the  order.  There  are 
several  medical  men  on  the  school  board  who  believe  that  the 
short  skirt  is  necessary  to  public  healthfulness. 

ToPEKA.  Kan.— Mr.  William  R.  Carter,  of  Brunswick,  Ga., 
has  been  elected  as  superintendent  of  the  Industrial  and  Edu- 
cational institute  of  this  city.  He  is  a  talented  negro  and  a 
fraduate  of  the  Tuskegee  institute.  For  ^ome  time  he  has 
een  assistant  principal  of  Harriman  institute  in  Alabama. 

Camden,  N.  J.— The  teachers'  club  of  Camden  has  secured 
Mr.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  new  high  school.  The  first  lecture  will 
be  delivered  October  18.  The  subject  will  be  "  The  English 
Poets  from  Tennyson  to  Watson." 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.— Supt.  J.  L.  Halloway's  "Course  of 
Study  for  Primiry.  Grammar,  and  High  Schools,"  as  adopted 
Dy  the  board  last  July,  has  been  printed,  and  makes  a  compre- 
nensive  pamphlet  of  ninety-four  pages.  It  is  admirable  in 
every  way  and  shows  the  school  systems  of  Fort  Smith  to 
be  as  well  articulated  as  any  in  the  country.  Especial  atten- 
tion might  be  called  to  the  very  intelligent  work  in  geography. 


Peoria,  III.— The  history  of  early  education  in  Peoria  has 
been  sketched  in  an  attractive  little  book  called  "Schools  and 
Teachers  of  Early  Peoria."  The  author  is  Major  Henry  W. 
Wells,  who  has  written  previously  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  Peoria.  It  appears  that  the  first  teacher  was  one 
Peter  Grant  and  his  school  was  in  a  little  log  cabin  on  the 
river  bank.  Strangely  enough  there  is  a  pupil  of  this  first 
school  still  living  at  the  age  ot  ninety-four  years. 

Norfolk,  Va.— Miss  Alice  Wharton,  one  of  the  best  teach- 
ers in  the  ci^  school  system,  was  married  last  summer.  The 
matter  was  kept  secret,  for  the  board  has  a  rule  by  which  no 
married  women  are  employed  as  teachers.  The  s[ffair  came 
out  a  short  time  ago  and  Miss  Wharton  was  requested  to  re- 
sign. She  made  a  proposition  to  secure  a  divorce  from  her 
husband,  Mr.  William  Core,  if  she  should  be  reinstated,  but 
the  board  refused  to  set  such  a  precedent 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y.— State  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner  has 
made  the  following  appointments  for  the  New  Paltz  normal 
school:  Louis  N.  Crane,  principal  of  training  school ;  William 
R.  Ward,  assistant  in  science;  A.  S.  Osbom,  vocal  music: 
Jeannette  Stetson,  general  assistant ;  Albert  J.  Smith,  physical 
culture. 

Grinnell,  Ia.— The  trustees  of  Iowa  coUege  have  elected 
Prof.  Frank  Knight  Sanders,  ot  the  chair  of  sacred  literature, 
Yale  universitY»  as  president,  to  succeed  Dr.  G.  A.  Gates, 
whose  resignation  will  take  place  November  i.  Prof.  Sanders 
is  one  of  the  best  known  men  at  Yale,  holding  the  chair  which 
Dr.  Harper  left  when  he  went  to  Chicago. 

Prof.  George  Harper,  for  thirty-five  years  princii;al  of  the 
Woodward  high  school,  Cincinnati,  has  come  to  Philadelphia 
to  study  at  first  hand  the  system  of  manual  training  established 
in  the  schools  here.  He  resigned  his  position  last  J  une  to  give 
his  entire  time  to  educational  study  with  an  especial  view  to 
suggesting  practical  improvements  in  the  Cincinnati  schools. 
He  finds  Philadelphia  very  progressive  along  certain  lines, 
especially  in  the  direction  ot  manual  and  art  studies. 

An  English  paper  quotes  the  foUowinjo:  as  a  sample  of 
American  student  conversation.  He :  '*  That  eighth  one  was 
a  staggerer.  It  rattled  my  slats  until  the  plaster  fell  off." 
She .  *^Wasn't  it  awful ?  "  He :  **  Awful  ?  It  made  me  dopey. 
It  made  me  so  ashy  you  could  fairly  sift  me.  Rattle  my  slats 
if  it  didn't." 

ViROQUA,  Wis.— A  new  high  school  building,  to  cost  |2 1,000 
is  to  be  erected. 


Remarkable  Presence  of  Mind. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — A  panic  with  possible  loss  of  life  was 
averted  October  12  at  the  Syracuse  high  school  by  the  quickness 
of  a  young  girl,  Miss  Ethel  Rood.  A  slight  fire  had  caught  in 
the  basement  and  as  the  alarm  was  given  pupils  and  teachers 
who  were  gathered  in  the  assembly  hall  for  morning  exercises 
broke  into  the  wildest  confusion.  A  rush  for  the  stairway  was 
already  beginning  when  suddenly  above  all  the  din  arose  the 
sound  of  the  piano  and  a  clear  young  voice  singing,  **  The  Mick 
that  Threw  the  Brick."  The  situation  was  so  ludicrous  that 
the  whole  school 'burst  into  a  convulsed  laugh.  The  teachers 
were  then  able  to  get  the  scholars  down  stairs  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  Miss  Rood  says  that  as  she  hurried  to  the  piano  she 
was  in  blank  doubt  what  to  play  but  the  moment  she  touched 
the  keys  the  notes  of  the  rollicking  concert  hall  song  came  to 
her  instinctively. 


Dr.  J.  A.  Leavitt,  of  Ewing  College,  Swing,  III. 
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IVotes  of  JVew  Books* 


English  CompasUian  and  Literature,  by  W.  P.  Webster,  prin- 
cipal of  the  East  high  school,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Ihe  author 
prepared  this  book  in  accordance  with  a  course  of  study  in  Bng- 
l^P^^Mnted  at  the  National  Educational  Association  meeting 
m  Washington  in  1898.  It  was  endorsed  by  the  association  at 
Los  Angeles  in  18d9,  and  made  the  base  of  the  course  in  Eng- 
lish for  high  schools.  The  fact  is  kept  in  mind  that  a  pupil  on 
entering  the  high  school  is  not  a  beginner  in  English.  He  has 
been  using  the  language  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  has  acquired 
considerable  fluency.  Hence  the  book  is  not  elementary.  In 
these  pages  also  has  been  carried  out  the  author's  ideas  that 
it  is  pref arable  to  practice  the  construction  of  wholes  rather 
than  the  making  of  exercises,  and  that  it  is  best  at  the  begin- 
ning to  study  the  different  kinds  of  wholes,  one  at  a  time, 
rather  than  all  together.  Of  these  a  beginning  should  be  made 
with  the  easier  or  that  which  deals  with  things  (narration 
and  description)  and  proceed  to  that  which  deals  with  ideas, 
comprising  exposition  and  argument.  The  author  has  sought 
to  select  from  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject  just  those 
principles  which  every  author  of  a  book  on  composition  or 
rhetoric  has  thought  essential,  and  to  omit  minor  matters  and 
aU  those  about  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston.) 

A  Modem  English  Grammar,  by  H.  G.  Buehler  In  this  the 
author  presents  a  more  advanced  text-book  than  his  "Practical 
Exercises  in  English.''  He  begins  with  the  sentence  and  car- 
ries along  a  logical,  analytical  arrangement,  never  allowing 
himself  to  be  dogmatic,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  vague.  He  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  "  spiral "  method,  but  keeps  related  sub- 
jects together.  The  exercises  are  of  fine  literary  quality ;  no 
sentences  for  correction  hav^  been  admitted.  This  is  the  flrst 
publication  by  Newson  &  CJompany,  whose  president  was  for 
nine  years  at  the  head  of  the  educational  department  of  Messrsi 
Harper  Bros.  (Newson  &  CJompany,  New  York.  300  pages, 
W.60.)  B.  W.Tapley. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Compositum,  Second  High 
School  Course,  by  Prof.  G.  R.  Carpenter,  Columbia  university. 
This  is  to  follow  a  year's  instruction  in  any  good  text-book  of 
rhetoric.  It  gives  training  in  the  main  principles  of  descrip- 
tion, narration,  exposition,  and  argument,  presupposing  pre- 
vioujB  drill  in  choice  of  words,  structure  of  sentences,  and  for- 
mation of  paragraphs.  Abundant  practice  is  afforded  by  the 
numerous  and  well-selected  extracts.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, London  and  New  York.    140  pages.) 

E.  W.  T. 

Judgment  in  Literature,  by  W.  Basil  Worsf  old,  series  of  Temple 
Primers.  The  first  half  dozen  chapters  contain  extracts,  show- 
ing the  point  of  view  from  which  great  thinkers,  froom  Plato 
to  Addison,  Ruskin,  and  Matthew  Arnold  have  regarded  litera- 
ture. The  author  goes  on  to  advise  testing  the  merit  of  a  new 
work  by  selecting  passages  and  comparing  them  with  others  of 
similar  subject  written  by  some  standard  author.  For  instance: 
a  comparison  may  easily  be  made  between  the  love  scene  of 
Richard  and  Lucy  in  Meredith's  **  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  "  with 
the  corresponding  scene  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  (Aldine 
House,  New  York,  publishers.    100  pages,  40  cents.) 

E.  W.  T. 

Counsel  Upon  the  Reading  qf  Books,  A  mere  glanc  at  names 
of  writers  of  the  different  chapters  shows  what  treac  is  before 
the  reader  of  this  book:  A  Preface  on  Reading  and  Books,  Henry 
Van  Dyke ;  History,  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stephens ;  Memoirs  and 
Biographies,  Agnes  Repplier ;  Sociology,  Economics,  and  Politics, 
Pres.  Arthur  T.  Hadley ;  Fiction,  Prof.  Brander  Mathews ; 
Poetry,  Prof.  Bliss  Perry  ;  Essay  and  Criticism,  Hamilton  M»- 
bie.  The  first  three  chapters  are  wntten  in  a  critical,  analy- 
tical way,  while  writers  of  the  other  three  look  upon  books  as 
works  of  art  and  treat  them  sympathetically  and  SBsthetically. 
Prof.  Mathews  speaks  scornfully  of  the  historical  work  as  a 
"bastard  hybrid  of  fact  and  fancy;"  while  Prof.  Stephens 
values  it  highly.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  in  the  introduction  classifies 
readers  as  '*  simple,  to  whom  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net ;" 
'  the  intelligent  reader,"  thirsting  for  Imowledge  ;  and  *'  the 
gentle  reader  '*  who  reads  for  culture.  For  the  second  class  he 
recommends  lists  of  books  and  courses  of  reading,  which  Miss 
Repplier  makes  light  of  as  "  Cook's  personally  conducted  tours 
in  literature."  There  are  many  bright  flashes  in  the  book  and 
the  whole  is  attractive  and  inspiring.  (Houghton,  MifSin  & 
Company,  Boston.    300  pp.)  E.  W.  T. 


Beginnings  of  English  Literature,  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Lewis,  Tide 
university.  This  does  not  aim  to  give  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Old  and  Middle  English  authors,  not  mentioning  all  or 
even  all  the  important  ones,  but  it  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  It  contains  selections  and 
extracts  in  translation  from  the  older  writers,  from  Beowulf  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  first  chapter  on  Engflish  his^ 
tory  to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  furnishes  an  outline  much  needed 
by  the  average  pupil.  E.  W.  T. 

Art  i^Ddtaie,  by  R.  M.  Alden,  instructor  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  book  is  of  a  very  practical  nature  and  can 
not  fail  to  prove  of  service  to  persons  interested  in  any  form 
of  debate.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  choice  of  subject  and  word- 
ing of  the  proposition.  Careful  directions  are  given  for  pre- 
liminary work  in  the  way  of  analysis.  It  is  made  clear  where 
the  burden  of  proof  lies  and  methods  of  proof  as  well  as  of  refu- 
tation receive  their  share  of  attention.  (Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany, New  York.    280  pages.)  E.  W.  T. 

"The  National  Library  offers  to  contribute  a  new  and 
marked  advance  in  the  general  business  of  cheap  publication," 
said  W.  E.  Gladstone.  There  is  certainly  nothing  better  for 
the  price.  Among  the  latest  numbers  are  No.  366,  The  SuJIh 
lime  and  Beautifid,  Edmund  Burke ;  No.  367,  The  Cricket  on 
The  Hearth,  Charles  Dickens,  and  No.  368,  The  Earl  of  Chatr 
ham.  Lord  Macaulay.  (Cassell  &  Company,  Limited,  New 
York.) 

Our  Rights  and  Our  Limitations  is  a  little  primer  of  ethics 
by  Mrs.  Rose  Harrington,  published  by  the  Knickerbocker 
Press,  New  York,  t  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  supplementary 
reader — to  be  read  thru,  early  in  the  school  year,  and  again 
just  before  closing  for  the  summer  vacation.  The  statement 
of  a  few  cardinal  principles  of  ethics  is  clear  and  authoritative ; 
the  author  believes  that  there  is  absolute  right  and  wrong  in 
matters  of  conduct.  The  tone  of  the  booklet  is  so  good  that 
one  wishes  its  treatment  were  a  little  more  exhaustive. 

Pen  Sketches  is  a  collection  of  descriptions  of  the  sights  seen 
while  traveling,  by  Finley  Acker,  a  bright  and  observant  Amer- 
ican. He  is  master  of  a  lively,  picturesque  style,  and  he  takes 
the  reader  on  a  pleasant  tour  thru  Egypt,  Palestine,  some  Ital- 
ian cities,  and  other  places.  There  is  not  a  dull  line  in  the 
book.  The  numerous  illustrations  add  much  to  the  beauty  and 
value  of  the  book.  (Published  by  the  author  from  the  press  of 
the  McLaughlin  Bros.  Company,  Limited,  Philadelphia.) 

The  Fourth  Generation,  by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  is  a  very  read- 
able and  highly  improbable  story.  A  young  Eng)ish  gentleman 
in  a  fit  of  temper  murdered  his  brother-in-law.  His  own  wife 
died  of  the  shock  caused  by  her  brother's  death.  There  was 
such  strong  evidence  tending  to  prove  for  the  guilty  man  an 
alibi  that  no  one  even  suspected  him.  The  murder  took  place  in 
1829 ;  the  murderer  lived  until  1899  in  almost  absolute  silence, 
yet  with  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  Meantime  a  curse 
seemed  to  fall  upon  his  family.  One  son  committed  suicide, 
another  was  drowned.  His  daughter  married  far  beneath  her 
station  and  came  to  know  all  the  misery  of  East  End  poverty. 
Grandsons  died  or  went  to  pieces  morally.  The  hero  of  the 
story  is  Leonard  Campaigne,  the  direct  heir  in  the  fourth  gen- 
eration, who  has  been  brought  up  by  his  widowed  mother  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  numerous  family  disgraces.  He  is 
a  brilliant  fellow,  something  of  a  prig  and  without  much  sym ' 
pathy  for  common  humanity.  The  revelation  to  him  of  the 
family  skeletons,  one  by  one,  until  he  discovers  in  his  aged 
great-grandfather  the  murderer  of  other  days  is  a  well  sus- 
tained effort  of  a  skilful  novelist.  (F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York.) 


If  yotir  stomach  is  week  it  should  have  help.  Hood's  Sars- 
apanlla  gives  strength  to  the  stomach  and  cures  dyspepsia  and 
indigestion. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

(Established  1870),  published  weekly  at  $1.00  per  year,  is  a  Journal  of 
education  for  superintendents,  prindpals,  school  boards,  teachers,  and 
others  who  desire  to  hare  a  complete  account  of  all  the  great  moT»- 
ments  in  education.  We  also  publish  Thb  Tbaohxbs*  Ikbtitutm, 
monthly,  $1  a  year;  The  FsdulXI  Bohool,  monthly,  $1  a  year;  Edv- 
oATicMAL  FouMDATioirs,  monthly,  $1  a  year;  Oub  Tdiis  (Gurxeni 
Eyents),  semi-monthly,  60  cents  a  year ;  Axnuu^  monthly,  $1.60  a  year ; 
and  Thb  PBAOTicALTxAOKas,  monthly,  80  cents  a  year.  Also  Books  and 
Aids  for  teachers.  Deeonptive  circular  and  catalog  free.  E.  L. 
KELLOGG  A  00..  61  B.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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Tn  SaMMi  Jochmal,  atublbhad  in  1870^  was  the  flrat 
WMkly  edncatlonal  paper  pubUahed  in  the  United  Statea 


l>arinc  the  year  it  pobUahed  twelve  sdiool  boaid  num- 
>en,  tnlly  luiHtratcd,  of  from  forty-four  to  aixty  page* 
la^  wiui  oorer,  a  tttmmer  number  (eighty-eight  Mgea) 
Injane^a  private  school  number  \n  September,  a  Christ- 
mas  nflmoer  in  November,  and  four  travding  onmben 
bi  May  and  June.  It  has  subscdben  in  every  state  and 
bi  neaHy  all  foreign  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  DouABs  a  year  in  advance.  One  dollar  for  sin 
months.  Single  copies,  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
beft,  ten  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  three  dollan 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

be  fiunished  on  application.  The  value  of  Ths 
tooniAi.  as  an  advertising  medium  is  unqucs- 
The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
now  in  its  psges  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
H  does  among  the  principals,  superndeodents,  school 
boards,  and  leading  teachers,  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
this  part  of  the  ednrational  field  so  easfly  and  cheaply  as 
thru  its  columns. 


Interesting  Notes. 

A  Winter  in  Antarctica. 

The  mysteries  of  the  frozen  north 
are  yielding  to  the  pluck  of  such 
explorers  as  Nansen^ Abruzzi  (ah-broot'- 
see),  and  Peary.    The  latter  is  in  the 


DESERVES  IT 


Remarkable  Saccess  of  a  New  Treatment 
for  Piles. 


For  many;  years  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  only  absolutely  sure  cure  for  piles  was  by 
surgical  operation,  but  the  danger  to  li^ 
and  the  pain  and  expense  has  been  so  great 
that  many  thousands  suffer  for  years  rather 
than  submit  to  this  last  resort ;  or  they  seek 
the  temporary  relief  m  the  many  remedies 
claimed  to  reliere  pUes  and  rectal  troubles, 
salTes,  ointments,  and  similar  simple  rem- 
edies which  give  only  slight  and  temporary 
relief. 

A  new  preparation  which  is  painless  and 
harmless,  but  which  affords  immediate  re- 
lief and  in  many  cases  a  complete  cure  in  a 
very  short  time,  is  sold  by.  druggists  under 
the  name  of  Pyramid  Pile  Cure. 

It  is  in  suppository  fommsed  at  night  and 
its  regular  use  has  cured  thousands  of  obsti- 
nate, long-standing  cases,  and  it  seems  to  be 
equally  effective  in  ail  the  variens  forms  of 
piles,  whether  itching,  bieediug  or  protrud- 
ing. 

The  Pyramid  Pile  Cure  allays  the  inflam- 
mation and  Intolerable  itching,  reduces  the 
tumors,  and  its  astnngent  properties  cause 
the  enlarged  blood  Teasels  to  contraot  to  a 
normal  healthy  condition. 

A  Baltimore  gentleman  relates  his  experi- 
ence with  the  Pyramid  Pile  Cure  in  these 
words  : 

**  It  affords  me  unusual  pleasure  to  add  my 
endorsement  to  these  of  others  relative  to 
your  really  wonderful  pile  remedy.  I  was  a 
sufferer  for  years  until  told  by  a  fellow-sales- 
man of  the  Pyramid  Pile  Cure.  It  has  entire- 
ly cured  me  and  I  cheerfully  send  this  for 
publication  if  you  wish  to  use  it  in  that  direc- 
tion. I  wish  you  would  s<*nd  me  one  of  your 
little  books  on  cause  and  cure  of  piles,  I  de- 
sire to  show  it  to  some  friends." 

Any  pile  sufferer  may  use  the  Pyramid 
with  certainty  that  it  will  give  instant  relief 
and  regular  use  a  permanent  cure  and  the 
still  further  certainty  that  it  contains  no 
cocaine,  morphine,  or  metallic  or  mineral 
poison. 

All  druggists  sell  Pyramid  Pile  cure,  50 
cents  for  full  size  treatment. 


north  now^  and  he  may  .*etiini  with  thcbj  pale 
news  that  he  has  aotuiJly.  reached  the^  of  ^ 
North  pole.    Then  the  greater  intecest 
will  center  in  the  region  around  the 
South  pole. 

We  know  now  probably  as  much 
about  the  Arctic  region  as  if  the  pole 
had  already  been  reached.  The  people^ 
the  animsds  and  plants  are  fatniliar, 
and  all  the  important  questions  that 
science  has  asked  have  been  answered. 
Antarctica,  however,. iS: unknown 
ground;  we  do  not  know  if  it  has  in- 
habitants; we  have  little  knowledge  of 
its  animals  and  plants. 

TKtt  B«lslcft  Ejtpaditiasfe. 

It  has  been  known  fot  over  a  bun* 
dred  years  that  tiiere  was  a  great  body 
of  land  in  the  Antarctic  region.  Bel- 
gium* was  the 
first  country  to 
send  air  expedi- 
tion to  it,  with 
trained  men  and 
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proper  equip- 
ment The  Bel- 
gica,  in  which 
the  nineteen  men 
belonging  to  the 
expedition  sailed, 
was  a  strong  vessel  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tons.  One  American 
belonged  to  the  party,  Dr.  Frederick 
A.  Cook,  who  was  already  known  as 
an  Arctic  explorer.  He  shipped  as 
surgeon,  anthropologist,  and  pfaoto^ 
grapher.  To  these  tities  he  has  now 
added  that  of  historian,  f6r  he  has 
just  published  a  book,  ^^  Through  the 
tlrst  Antarctic  Night.** 

The  Belgica  left  Antwerp^at  the  end 
of  August,  1897.  She  reached  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  in  December. 
She  spent  sometime  in  the  Puegan 
channels,  where  Dr.  Cook  had  a  chance 
to  study  the  Fuegans,  who^  despite 
the  various  descriptions  of  them  pub- 
lished since  the  country  was  first  sight- 
ed and  named  by  Magellan,  have  re* 
nuuned  almost  unknown  to  the  present 
time. 


1898,  when  the 
Island  to  enter 
Gape  Horn,  she 
ken  of  the  civil- 
came  out  again, 
and  steamed  into 
Arenas,  at  the 
South  American 


On   January   13, 
Belgica  left  Staten 
ice  barriers  south  of 
disappeared  from  the 
ized  world  until  she 
on  March  28, 1899, 
the   port   of  Punta 
southern  end  of  the 
continent. 

The  Lone  Antarctic  Night. 

The  members  of  the  party  were  the 
first  human  beings  to  pass  through 
the  south  polar  winter  and  its  long 
night  They  found  the  Antaitstic 
climate  much  severer  than  the  same 
latitude  in  the  north.  It  was  so  in- 
tensely cold  that  if  they  were  exposed 
for  a  short  time  ice  caps  formed  over 
the  metal  pegs  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  soles  of  their  Bhoe& 

The  cold  and  the  darkness  d€|)ressed 
the  spirits  of  the  men  and  had  a  great 
effect  on  their  health.  They  were 
afflicted  with  ansmiia  (or  deficiency  of 
blood  or  red  corpuscles) ;  they  became 


and  yellowish,  with  afeeUsbQutee 

fhmi  100  to:  14a 

This  condition  came  on:  bf  dhgpees. 
As  the  darkness  grew  a  littie  deeper, 
the  night  soaked  a  little  more  color 
from  their  blood ;  the  gait  became 
careless,  the  step  nonelastic,  the  foot- 
bold  uncertain ;  the  hair  grew  ^^iicUir, 
bat  there  was  a  great  change  m  the 
Icolor.  Most  of  them  im  iher 
jgrew  decidedly  gray,  in  tmo 
{although  young  m«i. 
j  The  Belgica  sounded'  the  seas;  be- 
tween the  southern  end  of  SRmth 
uiinerica  and  the  Antarctic  Umd. 
Another  result  of  the  expedition  was 
the  Ending  of  a  sea.  where  thanai  was 
thought  to  be  land,  and  a.  aulMBaiine 
bank  like  the  bank  off  tlie>  ooaak  of 
Newfoundland.  Theeaqdome  bieoght 
back  hundretls  pt  speeimem  of*  odd 
looking  animals  preserved  in  ricoho}; 

A  Kace  of  Gianta. 

At  Terra  del  Fuego  Dr;  Cock 
studied  the  Onas  and  other  Ameriiban 
^es  that  are  fast  disappearing  be- 
fore the  martdri  ol  dviliattitai. 
\  The  Onas  are  a  race  of  giants.living 
0n  the  mainland  of  Terradel  Fuefl^. 
j    Their  avnage  height  ie  mt  feei; 

rme  of  them  are  six  feet,  six.  inches. 
The  bow  and  arrow  is  ttieir  on^r- 
Iweapon  of  war,  as  the  whites  have'' 
tsteadil]^  refused  tOf  sell,  them^  guns., 
{if  they  could  obtain  fiteerms  and  sup- 
plies they  would  clemr  their  isUmh  of' 
bale-faced  settlers  in  lesathan  Mnenth. 
This  island  is  nearly  ae'laifie' as  the 
state  of  New  York.    Gold:  hae  Been 
found  in  tbe  sands  along  thebbeachi  of' 
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PIANO 

PLAYEIL& 

IN  order  to  keep  piano  jplajen  infonntd 
OB  our,  new  pwotieatfenB  aad^to^aniK 
them  in  seleotinff  piano  mnsio*  we  nabliflh 
three  special  oatalogoes,  aU  of  wtuch  we 
are  pleaeed  to  mail,  poitpeid,  fiee< 
receipt  of  reqnest. 

SELECTED  PIANO  MOSie 

GontaSm  reproduoMoiia.  in  padtof'aboati 
fifty  desirablepiaDO  loloft ;  ponraith  of  many 
weU-lmown  oompoBers  with.  Ikts  of*  tbett 
published  oompontions ;  gradedUBtt  of  hew 
piano  solofl :  and  mach  information  of  tntn^ 
eel  to  ail  pieso  piayeta 

POPUUR  PIANO  MUSIC 

Oontaine  aUftt  and  reprodnetlontln  vtuhroi 
new  p<9nlar  piano  pieeee«  daaeee,  maioheei 
>  two-stve.  ooke-walSei  eta 

DESCRIPTIVE  anCULAir  » 

Oontains  deeeripiionfl  and  telilee  of-  eci^ 
tenti  ot  many  6<to.  and  $i.OQ  bonodL^QliHiee 
of  ooUeotions  of  piano  mniia 

THE  DITSON  PRACTICE  RECQIO) 

A  ooBTeBien.t  plan  for  keepin#;reeord>olt 
piano  practice,  with  calendar.  Mailed;  pee^ 
paid,  nee. 

A^ane 
nnmbeiv  . 
reviewed- 
wrHjrgB^ 

thtoSt3ewSg«Bi»»  Send 
samidaoopT-and  pnea&wii 

OrdinuSoUea^d'/or  oli  Jltnieal  auMtMMow: 

OLIVER  DirrSOiN:  Ctk. 

^AOoamaNr  -   IfswilBrtiuL 
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Catarrh 

Xtfi  caiue  eziflts  In  the  blood,  in  what 
.OMiMS  inflanmuitioB  <*  tb.  mncoo.  iiMm. 
brane.  , 

.  It  is  therefore  Impossible  to  care  it  by 
-  local  applications. 

It  is  positively  dangerons  to  neglect  it, 
beCianse  it  always  affects  the  stomach  and 
.  deranges  the  general  health,  and  is  likely 
to  develop  into  oonsomption. 

It  is  radically  and  permanently  cored  by 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  which  removes  the 
canse,  cleanses  the  blood  of  scrofolons  and 
all  other  imparities  and  gives  vigor  and 
tone  to  the  whole  system. 

Ilie  volnntary  testimonial  of  R.  Long, 
^  California  Janction,  Iowa,  is  one  of  thous- 
ands eqaally  good.  It  reads:  **I  had 
catarrh  in  the  head  three  years,  lost  my 
appetite  and  conld  not  sleep.  My  head 
pained  me  and  I  felt  bad  all  over.  I  was 
discouraged.  I  began  taking  Hood*8  Sar- 
saparilla and  now  have  a  good  appetite, 
sleep  well,  and  hav»  no  symptoms  of 
catarrh." 

HtHHl^m  Smrmmpmrinm 

promises  to  care  and  keeps  the  promise. 
Accept  no  snbstitate. 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  ft  Btevemtk  St.,  Vew  T^ 

(QppcMite  Qra/u  Oimreft.) 

-Ooddaoled  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 


OeBfcraDy  Located  and  most  oonveaient  to 
AmnsMnent  and  BusineeB  Districts. 

Of  easy  aooess  firom  Depots  and  Ferries  by 
Broadway  Gam  direot,  or  by  transfer. 


WH.  TATLOE  ft  80V, 


-    Froyrletors. 


CONTINENTAL  J^  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA 

American  awd  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms.    Three  New  Elevators. 


Room,  with  Board $3.50  and  Up««fd 

Room,  without  Board.  .  .$1.00 and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $a.oo  and  Up. 


SCea:^  Heat  Included. 


L.U.MALTBY 


At  the  Bnd  off  VoarJoarney  yon  will  find  ■■ 
iia  great  oonyenienoe  to  go  right  over  to  gg 

Tb»  GRAND  UNION  HOTELS 

Fourth  At*.,  41at  And  4»d  gts.  B 

Opposite  Orand  Central  Depot,  New  York  S 
Oentral  for  Shopping  and  Theatres.        E 
Baggage  to  and  txom  4Sd  St.  De  ot  free,     g 
.00  p«r  day  and  Upwards   i" 


Roem«,  $ 


e 


variouB  parts  of  it  The  pampas  of 
the  north  and  a  part  of  the  southern 
ground  have  proved  to  be  almost  the 
best  sheep  fanning  country  in  the 
world.  Thus  gold  seekers  and  sheep 
farmers  are  gradually  pressing  the 
Onas  back  from  the  borders  of  the 
island  into  the  f  orest-corered  loidand 
and  the  ice-covered  highlands  back 
from  the  sea»  where  they  must  soon 
perish.  They  are  great  sheep  thieves^ 
and  hence  it  has  been  a  war  to  the 
death  between  them  and  the  whites. 

Two  Hundred  Miles  an  Hov^  by  Rail. 

Gapt  Lina  Beecher^  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  is  the  inventor  of  a  scheme  for 
travel  by  rail,  which,  it  is  claimed  will 
make  an  entire  change  in  the  business 
of  the  world.  He  was  bom  in  Bergen, 
Genessee  county,  N.  Y.,  served  as  a 
trooper  in  the  civil  war,  and  since  then 
has  been  engaged  in  railroad  building 
in  many  states,  east  and  west. 

Thus  when  he  attempted  to  solve 
the  problem  of  rapid  transit  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  his  long  and 
valuable  experience.  According  to 
his  plan  the  cars,  which  wiU  be  made 
of  aluminum,  will  run  on  an  elevated 
track,  similar  to  that  of  the  elevated 
railroad  in  New  Yerk  city.  In  the 
center  of  each  car  will  be  four  wheels 
that  will  run  on  a  single  raiL  On 
each  side  of  the  car  will  be  other  wheesl 
running,  much  lower  down,  in  deep 
grooves.  Through  these  the  electric 
current  that  will  move  the  train  will 
be  taken.  This  arrangement  will  ren- 
der it  practically  impossible  for  the 
trail  to  run  off  the  track. 

The  cars  will  be  very  narrow  and 
pointed  at  the  end.  This  will  greatly 
lessen  the  resistence  of  the  air,  which, 
in  the  present  style  of  cars,  m  akes 
the  attainment  of  a  high  speed  such 
a  hard  matter.  The  car  will  be  divided 
by  partitions  into  small  sections,  like 
trains  on  the  British  railroads.  Power 
stations  will  be  placed  one  hundred 
miles  apart  on  the  line  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  It  is  expected  that  pass- 
enger trains  will  cover  the  thousand 
miles  between  these  two  cities  in  five 
hours,  or  at  a  speed  of  two  hundred 
miles  an  hour. 

A  raibroad  of  this  kind  is  already  in 
operation  in  Ontario,  Canada,  opposite 
Buffalo,  and  it  is  proposed  also  to 
build  one  from  Philadelphia  to  Atlan- 
tic City. 


DEFENDEFI   M'F'Ci  Ui^/^ 

Sheets  and  Pillowcases 

4r«  torn ,  not  etit— of  Atp«  rlor  qu  a!  It  T,»d  nrjhMai  rell- 
»lilf^  mpaaiirpiiif^nlB  -  I'.ie  ihT^ti  and  pQJcweiLH-^ 
you  fhcmltl  hn J-.  Meifle  of  all  (rrtidrw  from  vUinlMmucfd 
i\nA  bemsUtcbe^  to  luicy  lieaistltchM  q£  ilncit  iigkIUT' 


CFABIR. 


..LEAD  PENCILS.. 


CTIIflV     Tfci.i  ipir.liiBi  only      Olflwil  Bn49  P-il 


I      M  lAf  ^^^"r*  t^t  tan  yasn.    PI«b 

Im91  VW  "km      Xd*|)4«t  ta  ih*  ^m^r 
hay  (kr  InAQ .     Prifi&rM  tor  t  h> 
Bftr.    Thrtfl  i-ourwi:    Coll«|v,  Bun- 
_  _  _    map,  Pnptirbtory       Opmi  ti*« 

n  U  nil.  T*™>     »p#«tel  ttVtr  Hw. 
•  ■  va»H  g^^^  ,^j,  pirticolir* 

BttAcUp  C»i  Piifpj  >■■■  ftrkii*!  «f  biv 
IS]  WKjcatic  nuildinc  Dwtreit,  Mich. 


AT: 


*'He  h&d  sm&.ll  skill  6" horse  f-lesh 
who  bought- &  goose  ho  ride  onVBontbai^ 
^B      ordiriasrysoe.ps  ,  M^ 


tsSAPO  L.1  0#- 

»Try  ft,  cdJ^e  ofih^nd  be  convinced.— 


Ootobw  20, 1900 
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Women's  Furnishings. 
Flannel  Waists. 

Old  Rose,  Army  Blue,  Golf  Red  Waists 
Velvet  Trimmed  Waists,  ' 

Mohair  and  Cashmere  Waists. 
Albatross  Breakfast  Jackets. 

Silk  Petticoats. 

Fancy  Lace  Bridal  Petticoats,  Foulard 
Petticoats. 

Paris  Novelties.  - 

NEW  TOBK. 


s 


American 
Song  Birds 

1 6   beautiful   pictures 
in  colors  by  Ridgway 

FREE. 

Apply  only  to  our  local  Mlesrooms. 
THB   SINQER  MANUFACTUnNQ  CO. 

StUg»r00m9  in  nftiy  cify. 


A  Sicta  of  H^auiy  %•  a  Joy  F  ■rover. 

Dr.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 


OR  MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER, 


Oriental  Cream, 

B«Hi«TM  ItMi,  Plnplet,  Fr«okle0  llotb.F«itehM« 
^  S  0  <■  —  Bash  and  Skin 

•^*^  -^^^^  diseasM,    and 

eTery  bltmish 
on  beanty  and 
defies  detec 
I  tion.  On  its 
[▼irtnes  it  has 
^  stood  the  test 
of  2  years:  no 
other  has,  and 
is  so  harmless 
we  taste  it  to 
be  sore  it 
is  properly 
made.  Accept 
no  connter- 
feit  of  similar 
name.  The 
distinguished 
Dr.  L.  A.  Sevre  said  to  a  lady  of  ^e  haw  Jon  (a 
patimi):  ^AMvouiadiMMfiUvMihem^Ir^oonu 
mma "  uownmiVB  f  Yearn  *  as  the  Ua<  harmful  o' 
aa  th^  Skin  p  ei>arat(ons.«*  One  bottle  will  last 
dx  BMNilhs  using  it  erery  day.  OooraBd's  Fom. 
dre  i^mbilloreauTeo  saperfliioiis  hair  with. 
•ut  iiMnry  t<»  the  Akin 

FBBD.  T.  HOPKINS,  PropY. 
17  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  all  Drogglsts  and  Fk|ioy  Ooods 
Dealers  thronghont  theu.8.,0anada8  imd  Europe 
id  in  N.  Y,  Olty  at  B.  H.  Macy^Si 


Also  fonnd  ; 


WaBamaker*s  and  other  FUioy  Goods  Dealers. 
C^  Beware  ofBase  imitations,  jf  lUMO  Reward 
for  arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the  same 


French  IkEN 


BBkCY'd  tBXT- 
BOOK8  for 
Teachliif  Pmacb 

are  used  everywhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination. 

WILLIATl  R.  JBNK1N5, 

•fiASaS  SIXTH  AVBNUB,   -    -   NBW  YORft 

Oamplete   catalogue  oa  appUcatioa. 


Interesting  Notes. 

The  Hdtqnito. 

In  England  the  name  ^atis  applied  to 
the  family  of  insects  that  is  termed  mos- 
quito in  America.  Most  insects  have  four 
wines;  the  diptera  have  but  two,  and  it  is 
to  this  class  the  mosquito  belongs.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in,  or  rather  upon,  the  water; 
they  are  joined  together  in  the  form  of  a 
boat,  and  this  floats  perfectly;  no  matter 
how  the  water  is  disturbed  it  rides  secure. 
After  a  time  the  eeg  hatches;  it  is  the 
second  stage  called  larva;  it  is  now  a 
curious  large  headed  insect,  and  when  at 
rest  it  hangs  with  its  head  downwards ;  the 
tail  sticks  up  thru  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
thru  this  it  breathes.  After  a  time  the 
third  stage,  called  pupa  sets  in;  it  still 
moves  about  in  the  water.  Then  the  skin 
splits  along  the  back  and  forms  a  kind  of 
rift  and  the  insect  is  in  the  fourth  stage, 
the  imago;  it  has  wings  and  is  quite  a 
pretty  insect ;  it  soon  gets  strength  and  flies 
away  for  food ;  only  the  female  mosquito 
bites. 

Hydraulic  Railroad  Filliog. 

The  Enginetrinz  Times  describes  a 
rapid  method  of  maiking  big  fills  in  railroad 
work  as  used  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railroad.  The  plan  requires  an  abundance 
of  water,  under  pressure.  The  y;reat  Moun- 
tain Creek  embankment  is  being  made  in 
this  way.  Water  is  brought  from  two  miles 
away,  in  flumes,  to  a  point  over  aoo  feet 
above  the  railroad  traclc  Here  it  is  con- 
ducted in  huge  iron  penstocks  to  the  points 
where  it  is  needed.  The  conducts  pipes 
have  nozzles  varying  from  tiiree  to  six 
inches,  according  to  the  work.  A'stream 
of  water  under  pressure  is  directed  into  a 
gravel  bank,  and  the  force  of  the  current 
carries  this  material  in  suspension  thru 
flumes  to  the  points  where  the  fills  are  to 
be  made.  A  cradle  of  logs  prevents  the 
gravel  from  beine  carried  away,  but  the 
water  escapes,  ana  in  this  way  a  very  solid 
embankment  is  produced.  Boulders  as 
large  as  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  are 
moved  in  this  way  without  beinp;  touched. 
The  cost  of  making  a  fill  by  this  method 
is  about  half  the  cost  of  the  old  methods. 
It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that,  the 
the  head  of  water  required  is  only  obtain- 
able under  exceptional  conditions. 

Winter  Tonrist  Rates  South. 

Winter  tourist  rates  for  season  1900-1901 
to  all  tourist  ooints  in  South  and  South- 
west via  Southern  Railway,  go  into  eftect 
October  15th,  1900.  Full  particulars  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  any  agent  of 
that  company.  This  is  the  route  of  the 
New  York  and  Florida  Limited  and  offers 
on  all  through  trains  dining  car  service  the 
year  round.  Address  Alex.  S.  Thweatt, 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  1185  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Good  News  for  Our  Readers. 

who  have  scrofula  taints  in  their  blood,  and 
w|io  has  not  ?  Scrofula  in  all  its  forms  is 
cured  by  Hood*8  Sarsaparilla  which 
thoroughly  purifies  the  blood.  This  dis- 
ease, wfaicn  frequently  appears  in  children, 
is  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  most  likely 
to  affect  the  glands  of  neck,  which  become 
enlarged,  eruptions  appear  on  the  head  and 
face,  and  the  eyes  are  frequently  affected. 
Upon  its  first  appearance,  perhaps  in  slight 
eruptions  or  pimples,  scrofula  should  be  en- 
tirely eradicatea  from  the  system  by  a 
thorough  course  of  Hood*8  Sarsaparilla  to 
prevent  all  the  painful  and  s^ckeniog  conse- 

auences   of  running  scrofula  sores  which 
rain  the  system,  sap  the    strength    and 
make  exist nece  utterly  wretched. 

Oorlag  she  Teething  Period. 
jArs.  Winslow's  SooTHiiro  Strop  has  been 
usedtfor  over  Fimr  Years  by  Millions  of 
Mothers  for  their  Children  while  Teeth- 
ing, with  PERrECT  Success.  It  Soothes 
the  Child,  Softens  the  Oums,  Allats  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrh<xa.  Sold  by  Druggist- 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  stire  to  ask 
for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.  Twenty-five  cents  a 
bottle. 


CO  Tor  the    entire  , 
body  lilts  an  addi- 
tional akiiL  FittlTtir 
like  »    glov*j.   but 


HOttly  BTid  wttb<mi 
[)rei^ar«?.  ^o  but- 
tr*TiF^ciovrn  tlie 
frant.  Mad&for 
ru6D  wriineTi.  and 
jomiffpeap]«ii  Most 
j^onTi^lijent  to  pat 
OD,  \\^m%  Hnt^Jred 
u t  the  top  and 
drawn  <>n  like  tronn- 
t^re.  With  ni>  other 
kind  of  tinderweox 
CFin  Indian  f>htoin 
fiQch  perfect  fit  ft>r 
d  r  e  a  p  e  I?  o  r  w  flmr 
c  o  m  f  n  r  t  a  b  I  y  BO 
^mall  a  corset 
MHai"  J  n  ^rvn  t 
VB'irty  of  fMbricfl 
Hndl  vi«l|tl]tti« 


Sold  by  beM  denUrs  everywhere. 


T 


Economical  soap  is  oije 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses. 

Pears'  shaving  soap  is 
the  best  in  all  the  world. 

All  aorta  of  people  hm  it.  tSi  aorta  of  atorwMll 
it,  eapedally  omsgiata. 


HE  GREIT  UEIICU  TU  to. 

Agents  make . 
35  Per  cent. 
Comadssion 
hy  setting  orders  for  our 

TBA5,  C0FFEE5, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES  and 
BAKING  POWDER 

BMiOiAL  RRBSeNTS 

or  checks.    Freight  paid.    Send  for  new 
terms— FREE.  *, 

TMB  GREAT  AHBRICAN  TEA  C0>^ 
P.  O.  Bex  9B9.    SI  A  33  Veaey  Street.  New  *'ork. 


THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
hsed  in  Scnoofii  and  Cdni- 
fneitial  Colleges.   '     \  ' 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPCNCERIAN   PEN    CO. 
.   349  Broe^dw«.y,  New  Yoik 
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But.nilter  a  ouaAificatian  of  Vertical  Writing,  accentuating,  combining 
and  harmaniziiig  the  manifest  excellences,  while  it  eliminates  the  ec- 
oedtviciiiestand  amdeBtsable  qualities  of  Vertical  Penmanship.     It  em- 
bodies *fhe  'fdllowmg  features: 

a.  JL  rwndy  flowi$ig3Script^  based  an  movement. 
p.   Unifarmity  in  Capitals  ami  Small  Letters, 
5.  id  tiAXURAL  slant  to  the  right. 
4.  Sin^Ucity  of^orm. 

Sev«n'books  in  the  series.    Six  ready  October  i.    If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the« 
eesuUs  secured  by  Vertical  Writing,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


IS  NOT 


"BrmmmnX  S^wtoma  of 


THOMAS  R.  SHEWES.L  id  XX>.t      *     Boston^  New  York,  Chicago. 


OUR  TIMES 

Jl  BBMI-MONTHLY  MAOAZiNE  OF  dlRRENT  EVBNTS. 


TIMES 


ait 


1»«ffM«iiMI 


(t)A 


(J)  TiMtaiiwrteatli 

(J)  tatoNsUoff  QmtntMoaS  HatirtaL 

(4)  A«fw«rs  t*  Qaaittoas  of 


•f  Um  Untftaff  BvMt*  of 


1  Ida- 


It  difiEers  from  a  newspaper  in  that  the  news  is  thoroughly 
sifted  and  put  in  the  briefest  and  most  readable  shape.  It  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  paper  of  current  history--4iistary  that 
will  find  its  way  into  school  text-books  in  a  few  years.  OUR 
TIMES  g^ives  the  history  now,  ^hile  throbbing  with  liveliest 
interest 


WtlY  IT15  A  OOOD  PAPER  FOR  THB  SCHOOL : 

I.  Because  it  gives  all  the  news  of  the  month,  in  brief  space,  that  is  worth  reading 
xir  remembering. 

-2.  'fttmiits  the  worthless  and  harmful  material^the  murders,  scandals,  unimport- 
«it««ents,:etc. 

J.  Tt  contsuns  much  material  for  the  classes  in  geography,  physics,  chemistry, 
pbysiotogy,  astronomy,  civil  government,  etc. 

.4.  It  helps  to  make  pupils  intelligent  readers  and  thinkers. 

5.  There  is  no  waste  material  in  it;  every  line  may  be  used  in  seme  way. 

6.  The  busy  teacher  can  use  it  to  keep  informed  of  the  world's  great  events. 

7.  It  may  be  used  for  supplementary  reading  or  as  a  test-book  of  current  history. 
'OUR  TIMES  is  a  success  because  it  meets  the  desires  of  a  very  large  number. 

During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  school-rooms,  and  itscir- 
^ettlation  has  steadily  risen  until  it  is  more  than  double  any  similar  paper. 

OUR  TIMES  is  published  twice  a  month,  on  the  first  and  fifteenth.  Subscibers» 
tell  us  that  for  school  use  a  semi-monthly  is  just  right.  Each  number  contains  20 
pi^gos,  in  magazine  form  with  neat  colored  cover,  nicely  illustrated  with  portraits, 
^oKps,  and  pictures  oi  leading  inventions.  ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR 
'Club  rates  for  two  or  more  subscribers,  FORTY  CENTS  EACH.  Subscribers  to 
our  other  periodicals  are  entitled  to  th*e  club  rate  on  their  own  subscription. 


B.  1^  KBLLOOQ  4t  CO^  Educational  Publishers, 

61  Bast  Ninth  StfMt,  ...  NEW  YORK. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 

MUTUAL 

LFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

OF  SPRIMGFmLD,  MASS. 


CTRICT  mtttuality 
observed  in  distribu- 
tion of  stirpltis.  Each 
poIic7-Iid(der^  under  all 
circomstances^  receives 
tlie  amount  to  wliicH  lie 
h  jostir  entitied^.^.^.^ 


^BNDFDR 
ORCULAR 

SaCRLAINIMG 
CONTRACT. 


Biaclcboard 
Stencils^  ^ 


WB  HAVB  ABOUT  SOO  DBS10N5 
HBRB  ARB  50nB  OP  THBM: 

IHaps  of  Conttoents.  24x36  in.   lOc  ea. 
Bach  State   and  Territory.    24x36  in. 

10c  ea. 
9  Qroupa  of  States.    24x36  in.    1  Oc. 
Preadi  and  Puritan  Wars.    5  Stendls. 

W^  of  Revolatlon.    5  Stendb.    40c. 
Civil  War.    10  Stencils.    80c. 
Border.    1 2x36  in.    1  Oc. 
Rolls  of  Honor.    12x36  in.    lOCr 
Physlokiiay  Cluuts.    Set  of  7.    80c. 

THB  POLLOWINQ,  18x24  in., 
5  CBNTS  BACH. 

Language  Lesaons.    75  Designs. 
Animais.   40  Designs. 
plants  and  Plowers.    35  Designs. 
Birds.    T5  Designs. 
Portraits.    25  Designs. 


Stnd  locmts/or  a  sampUs  for  trial— a  Map  of 

North  America  ami  a  s-cent  sttmcU-^ 

wUk  campkto  lut. 

E/  L.  Kellogg  &Co., 

61  East  Ninth  Street.  New  Tpik. 


I    jTiipaf  yirtlm*  1 

I     WONA  DIPLOMA  OP 

TBEIRAND 


•1^*^ 


-AT- 


Tlie  Paris  Bxposition.{ 

This  airavd  was  made  by  an  intisk- 

KATIONAL  JUXY  OF  TWBSTY-FIVB  MBM- 
BBRS,  AND  IN  COlfFBTmON  WITH 
TWBNTT  OTHBR  TYPBWUTEK8. 

The  Salth  Premier  Typewriter  Ce., 

•VflJMUSK.  M.  v..  U.  S.  A. 


MABVA.tD  COILEGE  LIBRAIY  j,  J.T  K  •<  «  *'  .^ 

HZ     Salt  i^^'--'  '^'  ■' 


Eo.^r'ii^^'''' 


AfK  2  1942     i,a« 
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VOLUME  LXI..  N«.  18. 
f2.M  A  YEAR.  6  CENTS  A  COPY. 


OCTOBER  27,  I900« 
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HIGHEST  AWARDS  AT  PARIS 


American  Book  Company 

RECEIVED 

TWO  GRAND  PRIZES 

AMD 

THREE  MEDALS 

AT  THE 

PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1900 

FOR  SUPERIOR  TEXT-BOOKS  IN 

Elementary  Education Grand  Prize 

Secondary  Education Grand  Prize 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Education.. Go{(fM^(/a{ 

Acricultural  Education.... Silver  Medal 

Hleher  Education Silver  Medal 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  School  and  College  Text-Book^ 
New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago 
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ClK  Best  Books  for  Ceackrs' 

A  list  prepared  by  leading  educators,  and 
given  in  the  last  *'  Sclhool  Board  Num- 
ber" of  The  School  Journal,  includes 


LAURIE: 

PRE-CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION,     -     -    -    $2.00 

DEXTER  &  GARLICKt 

PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM,  $1.50 

The  former  book  has  just  been  issued  in  a  new  edition 
and  at  a  much  lower  price,  in  order  to  bring  it  within 
reach  of  the  many  teachers  who  have  hitherto  drawn 
it  from  the  Libraries  for  consultation.  The  publishers 
offer  this  book  to  teachers  until  January  i,  1901,  at 
the  special  net  price  of  $1.60,  postpaid,  provided  ^is 
offer  is  mentioned  when  ordering. 

In  Messrs.  Dexter  and  Garlick*s  book  special  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  mpplication  of  the  principles 
of  Psychology  to  the  Art  of  Teaching.  Polemical 
discussions  have  been  excluded,  as  they  are  deemed 
out  of  place  in  an  elementary  treatise  for  teachers 
and  Normal  students.  .  Under  the  same  conditions 
which  govern  the  sale  of  Pre-Christian  Educition  at 
the  special  price,  as  outlined  above,  the  publishers 
ofEer  this  book  at  $  1 .20. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO., 

9  (  and  93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


A\AURrS  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY 


r 


NEW  EDITION.    REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


1 


The  illustrations  are  new ;  many  arc  in  colors. 

The  text  is  interesting  and  teachable.  The  study  of  the  world  is  begun 
at  the  pupil's  home.  The  earth  is  first  presented  as  a  unit.  Then 
the  continents  are  visited. 

Colored  continental  relief  maps  picture  physical  features. 

The  homes  and  people  of  the  continents  are  shown  in  colors.  The  illus- 
trations are  from  photographs.    Each  picture  conveys  a  definite  idea. 

Clothy  120  pages.    Price,  55  Cents.    Correspondence  invited.    Address 

m^l^^'s^.  UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  43-47  E.  Tenth  Si,  New  York. 
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JOSEPH  QILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS 

Have  just  Gained  the 

GRAND    PRIZE,  ^t  Paris. 


This  is  the  highest  prize  ever  awarded  to  a 
pen-maker,  and  no  other  pen-maker  has  it. 

Glllott  haa  alivaya  taken  the  Highest  Prize. 


■TRANSLATIONS' 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Good  type-Wen  Frinted-JIne  Pftper-Half- 
LMikerBiiiding-OIoth  Sidw-Prioe  Bednoed 
to  $1.60,  postpaid.   Send  for  nmple  pages. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Oopyrlght  Introdaetloii8— New  Type-* 
Good  Paper— Well  Bonndr-Ckmyenient  for  the 
Pooket— Frioe,  postpaid,  80  oents  eaoh. 


°^^^  }  DavJd  McKftTf  PfUhher,  (022  Market  St,  Phfladdpirfa. 


For  Primary  and  lotuer  Grammar  Grad»s 

m  INDUCTIVE  C0UR3E  IN  ENGLISH 

FIRST  BOOK 
By  Larkin  Dunton,  late  head  Master  Normab  School,  Boston,  and  Auqustus  H. 
Kelley,  Master  Lyman  School,  Boston.    Beautifully  Illustrated,   s 

Children  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  speak  correctly  in  sentences  from  the  beeinniirg. 
The  book  is  adapted  to  lower  grades  than  the  usual  text  book  in  language  and  can  be 
used  to  advantage  to  precede  the  higher  books  of  any  other  course  in  English . 

**  Yon  haye  brought  out  something  diiferent  from  other  books  in  the  market  and  I  think  yon  have 
a  thing  needed,  a  leading  up  to  the  study  of  grammar."  Maubigb  P.  Whitb,  Blaster  Lincoln 
SohooL  Boston. 

A  sample  copy  of  the  First  Book  will  be  mailed  for  20  C6NTS.  Educators  who  want 
the  best  shoula  examine  this  book.    Correspondence  invited. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


BSTA  BUSHED  1SOU 

ElIiER  &  AMEND, 

ao5*2ii   Third  Aye^ 
NEW  YORK. 

Everything  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  hest  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices.  * 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
inss. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


For  School  Supplies 

in  the  line  of 

Jiniiti  «i4  Drawing  Itkueriaii 

apply  to 

P.  WEBER  &  CO..  rUui*f*5. 

lias  Cbertaat  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 

FURNISHING 

'65  5*  Ave,  N.Y.    Ctt 


READERS  will  ccnfer  a  favor  by  men- 
ti*BiBg  The  School  Journal  when 
comnnnicatiiif  with  adTertisera. 


Dr.Martm6.Brainbaugh 

has  sailed  for  Porto  Rico  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
as  Commissioner  of  Education  for  that  Island. 

BRUMBAUGH'S  STANDARD  READERS 

remain  in  New  York  City,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  Jersey  City,  Trenton,  At- 
lantic Qty,  and  many  other  important 
cities,  towns,  counties,  and  townships 
where  they  are  being  used  and  are  giv- 
ing satisfaction. 

BRUMBAUGH'S  STANDARD  READERS 

were  published  last  fall  and  winter,  and 
the  welcome  they  have  been  accorded 
North,  South,  East,  and  West  is  a 
compliment  to  author  and  publishers. 

Christopher  Sower  Company 

PVBLISHKRS, 

6x4  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A  Special  Offer  to  Teachers 


FROM  the: 


North  American  Review 


TO  those  who  would  fully  understand   what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  at  a  tiipe  of  great  happenings,  such  as 
the  present,  the  desirability— we  might  almost  say 
the    necessity— of  a    magazine  like  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN  REVIEW  becomes  more  than  ever  apparent. 

It  aims  at  furnishing  its  readers  with  the  most  authentic 
information  and  weightiest  opinions  upon  all  leading  move- 
ments and  events. 

Believing  that  the  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  is  eminently 
fitted  to  be  serviceable  to  the  wide-awake  educator,  and  know- 
ing that  his  demands  for  an  adequately  equipped  library  often 
exceed  the  amount  which  he  feels  that  he  can  prudently  devote 
to  that  purpose,  we  have  reduced  the  price  to  teachers  to  a  little 
over  one-half  th6  usual  rate  ($5.00  a  year).  We  shall  be  glad 
to  put  your  name  on  our  subscription  list  at  the  special  rate 
of  ($2.75)  two  dollars  and  sevenJty-five  cents  for  1901,  a  reduction 
of  %2.^  from  the  regular  price ;  and  we  wHl  also  send  you  the 
October,  November,  and  December  numbers  of  this  year  without 
charge.  Hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  your  name  to 
our  subscription  list,  we  rema'in, 

$5.00  a  year.  To  Teachers,  $2.75. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 
Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
Notice— To  obtain  the  three  copies  of  this  year  free  please 
mention  The  School  Journal  when  writing. 
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TEACHERS*   AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

Established  17  years.      |29  Audltoriiim  Buildinj*  Chicago.      PoHHans  FilUd,  4,000. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


8BND  TO  ANT  OT  THB8B  ADDB 


I  FOB  AOmOT  MAlfUAX*,  WXMm. 


4  Aflhburton  PI.,  Boston,  Mass.,  -878  Wabash  At.  J^hicaffo.IlL  156  Fifth  At.,  New  York  Oity,  N.Y. 
8S  KlDff  Bt.  West,  Toronto,  Oan.  730  Cooper  Bids..  Denyer.  Colo.  490Oarrott  Bldg.SanFranoisoo,  CaL 
1506 Pa.,  Ave.,  Washinirton,I>.  C  414  Century  Bldg., Minneapolis.  585 Btimson  BUl, Los Anffeles, Gal. 


AL.J3A1VY   TEACJHEHS'  AQ^ENCTf, 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Manager.  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS^ 

AGENCY^ 


Established  fourteen  years.  Larffeet  and  beet 
knownAgencyintheWesl  YaoaaoieB  for  Sep- 
tember in  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Academies, 
High  Schools,  Pnblic  Schools,  etc  Prompt 
seryice  guaranteed.  Mannal  of  80pagee free. 
C.  J.  ALBfiBl^  Manager. 


CENTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn  teachers'  agency  i  •m.««-^«^u.^^ j«^i«s 

•      ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY  , 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Bureau. 


ESTABLISHED  TEE  TEABS. 
TelafhaBe  Ho.  3492-l8t]i  St. 


H.  S.  KBLLOQQ,  Manager,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


and  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES- 


J.  W.  SCHEHKERHORH  k,  CO., 
o   East  Uth  Street, 
"J       Hew  Terk. 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM  OF  GERMANY 

and   Its    Lessons:   f€>   ^tnerica. 

BY  LEVI  SEELEY* 

Size,  71-2x5  inches.    243  pages.   JBinding— cloth  stamped  with  two  colors  and  gold. 
Price,  ...  $1.50. 

Dr.  Seeley  spent  several  years  in  Germany  and  was  able  to  make 
perhaps  a  more  thoro  study  of  the  German  schools  than  has  been  made 
by  any  American.  Certainly  no  book,  in  English,  gives  so  complete 
and  accurate  an  account  of  the  German  school  system.  Its  value  lies  not 
only  in  this  fact,  but  also  in  its  comparison  of  the  German  schools  with 
our  own — and  in  pointing  out  what  may  be  learned  from  the  former  to  our 
advantage.     It  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  thinking  teacher. 

SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  TREATED 'ARE  x 

Compulsory  Education^  The  Training  of  Teachers,  The  Course  of  Study,  The 
Exantinatian  of  Teachers,  Religion^  The  Schools,  Salaries  of  Teachers,  The 
Appointment  of  Teachers,  Teachers'  Pensions,  Support  of  the  Schools,  School 
Buildings,  The  Education  of  Girls,  The  Kindergarten. 

E  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  61  E  9tli  St,  New  York. 


AliEEICAH  AHD  VOHBIOH 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

bitn^nces  to  OoOegeBJBohooli,  and  FtmiliflB, 
Snperior  Ptof esBors,  Principals,  AasiBteniB, 
Tiiton,and  GoTemesses,  f or  every  Depart- 
nimit,of  fostraotion;  BeoommendB  Good 
Sohooli  to  Parents.   Call  on  or  addresf 

Mbsw  M.  J.  YouKO-FuiAoxr, 

Awiwi^^n  and  Foreign  Teaohers*  Agency- 
SB  Uniov  Squaiui,  Nbw  Yobx. 

Tl!  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

Recommends  oolleffe  and  normal  graduates, 
speeiahsts.  and  other  teachers  to  ooUeges, 
siOiools,  and  families.  Adnses  parents  abovt 
schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avbkdb,  Nbw  Yokk. 


CENTRAL  •.  CORRESPONDENCE 

COI  I  FfiF  We  Teach  hy  Mail.  Six  Coorses 
^'V 'r!:^^^:  Only.Tlz :  normal  Coarse,  ^.50; 
School  Coarse,  $4.50 ;  Book-Keeplng  Coarse,  $7.00; 
Zoology,  $5.00;  Eotanj,  $5.00;  PhUosophy, 
$5.00.  pon't  yoa  need  one  or  more  of  these 
Parses?  DlAoMAS  GRANTED.  All  coorses 
are  for  a  term  of  18  weeks.  We  famish  all  neces- 
sary hooks  for  book-keeping.   Address 

SCOTT  ETTER,  Pres.  C.  C.  C,  Palmyra,  ni. 


HOME.  STUDY. 


THE  UNIVERSin  OF  CHICAGO 

offers  oyer  Stf  elementary  and  college  comrses  br 
correspondence  in  98.  of  its  Departments,  in- 


^^ , Botany, ,  „■„.,„,-. 

University  credit  is  smited  for  coUege^^onrses 
saocessf  nlly  completed.    Work  may  begin  at  any 
time.   For  dronlar  address 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CfflCAGO  <Div  O,) 
Ohicaoo,  Ili«. 


KIMDBBOARTBN  HOBMAIi  DBPT. 
ETHICAL  CULTUBB  8CHOOI.S. 

lOiW.  64th  Street.   Two  years' coarse. 
Opens  Oct.  Ist.    Circalar  sent  on  application. 


tmd- 


tb«  College  df...:^ 
"Drr:;*'  DoMrnaiism 

HI  SAT  ||4l>iri:4[»,  t^  Pn^f. 

ICiidDniMl  b<T  S.00<*  fVewap«p«ni 

lind    fc  rlad  |«ald. 

HiH.  niLS\L\  TrilTEKS011i«T>hlk* 

Mf,  HuLtftfitMl  cftn  la  a  iw^lTfr^ 

tnnrLtti  tAbcL  El  TOLiuif  man  that 
nhtch  h^et  miuLL  nnt  hv  able  to  dl*- 
&^v^T  fur  liiniK«)f  In  jAnr«  of  db> 
ald&tl  effort,  era  [line  in  tha  durfc. 
He  coja  r^t-  oh-oel  d  jrotuiK  man  ■ 
vtMI  ^fe  him  n.'^r'   -  i  ■    rnijloymftDt^", 

I  hi  «iw  pmLAVUPBU  Tnai»> 


It  woold  be  A  prioel6«  adTaatun  tor  any  TOtmg 
it nplrtiig to  joomaltem to havefhe bnuat of  tM 
IS  tSit  Mr.  Halttoad  iroold  civ»  in  aa  Inatitattoa 
oKVuuaad  for  that  mrpoM." 
iMtrmtlMtlirMifliHMiaStvdy.  I«t  ■•  oxplala  tiia 
•pywtaaHtoa  for  arMt  mm  a^  woaica.   AddroM 


mm  MEN  VANTED. 


Earnest,  well-edacated  yoang  men,  who  have 
not  secared  a  school,  wanted  to  introdnoe  oar 
pabtications.  Besides  oar  Eight  Teachers'  Lib- 
raries, oar  periodical  OUR  TIVES  appeals  to 
every  home  where  there  are  ehildren ;  and  there 
are  also  oar  standard  periodicals  for  teachers. 
Almost  any  teacher  who  will  devote  himself  heart 
and  soal  to  the  work  will,  in  a  month;or  six  weeks, 
earn  a  good  living.  Teachers  in  dties  and  towns 
who  can  devote  one  or  two  evenings  and  a  part 


of  Satarday  each  week,  will  do 

hberal  proposition  will  be  made  by  as. 


A  most. 
Give  OS 


fall  particalars,  position,  time  yoa  can  give,  and 
famish  experience  in  school  work  if  any. 

B.  L.  KBLLOQQ  &  CO., 

6i  Bast  Ninth  street        -  NBW  YORK. 

BOOK  DBPABTMBHT. 


Vertical  or  Slant. 


Whatever  is  the  decision  of  the  powers  that  be  as  to  which  shall  be  used,  we  shall  be 
able  to  sopply  orders  for  either  style  with 


.^rrtifiifj^lli/Hfny* 


ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 


For  school,  business,  and  legal  pnrpoees-— with  pens  of  firstrclass  quality.    Ask  your  Stationer  for  them. 


WORKSi    , 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


THE    USTBLRBROOK   STEEL    PE,N    CO., 


a^  JohA  Stipeet, 
NEW  YORK., 


8d» 
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A  Vtrf*et*d  Cour4»  in  Art  Education. 

THE  PRANG  ELEMENTARY 
COURSE  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 

Artistic  in  Arrangement,  Liberal  in  Treatment,  Rich  in  Detail. 
A  Compilation  of  the  Best  Thought  Regarding  Art  Education. 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


PATRIOTIC  QUOTATIONS 

RELATING  TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

CompiUd  by 

ALICE  M.  KELLOQO 

Size,  7 1-4  xj  inches.    g2  pages.    Paper  covets,    is  illustrations.    Price,  35  cents. 

This  is  a  book  much  needed.  There  is  no  other  like  it.  Every  school  should  own 
it.  The  Quotations  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  American  authori. 
They  are  so  classified  as  to  be  easily  referred  to. 

IT  CONTAINS 


32  Quotatlont  kbotit  America— Otsr  Country. 


21 
22 
26 
16 


44 
44 
44 


Revolutioaary  Var. 
▼ashlngton* 
Independence. 
Lincoln* 


10  Quotations  about  Landing  of  tfie  Pllgrtms* 


38 

6 

59 
87 


Memorial  Day. 
Graat. 

American  Flatt* 
Patriotism* 


Total  NumWr  of  Quotations,  3i7* 


E.  L,  KELLOQG  &  CO.,  Publisiiers 

WMTE  FOfi  «THE  MAC3C  LAHTEDH  IN  COLLEGE  WOfiK." 

Oil,  Acetylene,  Caloiam,  Electrio  Lan- 
terns. The  MLediasoope  attachment  for 
showins  Micro-Slides.  The  Projecto- 
soope  for  Moving  Pictures  for  School 
Use.  Projecting  Microscopes,  Polari- 
scopes,  etc  80.<iUO  Slides  covering  His- 
tory, Travels.  (Geology.  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, etc.,  for  sale  or  r^nt, 

WILLIAMS.  BROWN  &  EARL.        -       -       (D^'pt.  I.)  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


^Ifie  RemingN  Typewrifer  l(i3blong.e5r.^5o  does  rhe  Remingron  Operator^ 

^^    >Mackoff.  5eoman5  &  Penedich    327  Broadway.    New  Yor4<>.   ^^ 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia, 
or  overwork  of  iriind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishesy  strengthens,  and  im- 
parts ne^ir  life  and  vigor  by  supply-' 
ing  the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Dmggists  in  original  packages  only. 


Elgin  Watches 

are  tested  and  tried  by  extreme 
heat  and  cold  at  the  factory  and 
adjusted  to  withstand  varying 
temperatures. 

GenulQi  Ml  Jeweled  Elglns 

are  sold  by  all  Jewelers  in  sues 
and  styles  to  suit,  and  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Aei  Elgin  Wat«h  alw^;^  hAA  tbe 
word  ^'Eltfin'*  etiKriiTmi  on  thfi 
worka— fully  ffuaraiit»t>d. 

Booklet  Fm^, 

EliGlN  Ff  ATIONAI,  WATCH  CO. 
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Old-Fashioned  Doubts  About  New- 
Fashioned  Education. 

Prof.  Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs,  as  dean  of  Harvard 
college,  is  brought  into  close  relationship  with  a  great 
many  college  students,  and  especially,  it  may  be  remarked, 
into  contact  with  the  apathetic,  the  dull,  and  the 
reckless.  Himself  a  stalwart  representative  of  New 
England  Puritanism,  he  has  come  to  look  with  suspicion 
upon  ^'the  new  education."  His  doubtings  are  summed 
up  in  the  October  number  of  the  Atlantic  MaiUhly. 

"The  new  education,"  says  Professor  Briggs,  "has 
made  three  discoveries : — 

1.  Education  should  always  recognize  the  fitness  of 
different  minds  for  different  work. 

2.  The  progress  of  education  need  not  be,  and  should 
not  be  forbidding. 

3.  In  earlier  systems  of  education  natural  ^ence  had 
not  a  fair  place. 

Dean  Bri  jgs'  Doubts. 

Now  every  one  of  these  discoveries  is  important.  They 
have  led  in  the  direction  of  emancipation.  But  the 
emancipation  is  being  carried  too  far.  Let  us  come  at 
once  to  the  doubts. 

Doubt  1. — Are  we  sure  that  we  do  not  begin  the  elect- 
ive system  too  early,  or  that  we  shall  not  begin  it  too 
early  ?  Everybody  knows  that  a  time  comes  when  the 
student  must  choose,  when  he  .must  strike  out  for  him- 
self. Yet  can  we  push  that  period  of  election  down  to 
the  kindergarten  ?  May  the  child  determine  whether  or 
not  he  shall  learn  the  alphabet  ?  We  advocate  electives 
on  the  ground  of  liberty  ;  is  life  outside  the  school  so 
full  of  electives  ? 

Doubt  2.— Are  we  sure  that  the  enjoyment  which  we 
wish  to  put  into  education  is  sufficiently  robust  ?  Pro- 
fessor Briggs  cites  as  an  example  of  modern  twaddle  a 
text-book  in  which  a  lesson  begins  with  the  remark — 
which  we  presume  is  preparation^  the  first  of  the  five 
formal  steps — that  in  walking  out  we  see  various  kinds 
of  birds, — sparrows,  robins,  hens,  and  such  ;  and  that 
just  as  there  are  various  kinds  of  birds,  so  there  are 
various  kinds  of  words  : — nouns,  verbs,  adjectives.  The 
query  suggests  itself  if  such  intellectual  sawdust  should 
be  mistaken  for  oatmeal  and  cream. 

DotM  3. — Do  we  not  see  in  the  men  educated  accord- 
ing to  modern  methods  such  a  weakness  in  attacking 
difficulties  as  may  indicate  that  we  should  be  slow  to  let 
the  secondary  school  march  in  the  path  of  the  college, 
and  the  grammar  school  follow  close  behind  ?  This  is  a 
point  on  which  Professor  Briggs  can  speak  with  perhaps 
more  authority  than  most  educators.  As  instructor  at 
Harvard  in  the  prescribed  work  in  English  for  the  fresh- 
man year,  he  has  for  a  great  many  years  been  able  to 
make  comparisons  among  groups  of  students,  some  com- 
ing from  old-fashioned  high  schools  and  academies,  some 
from  the  model  schools  of  the  new  education,  some  spe- 
cially taught  by  private  tutors.  He  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  memory  and  the  power  to  perform  neces- 
sary drudgery  are  not  now  cultivated  as  formerly.  He 
objects  to  this  education  that  is  always  "along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance."  He  finds  a  danger  in  the  apothe- 
osis of  individual  teaching.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  boys 
who  go  to  college  from  schools  where  they  are  treated  in 
masses  are  of  more  robust  scholarship  and  character  than 
those  who  have  been  prepared  by  tutors  or  in  small,  sel- 


ect schools.  The  costly  and  carefully  adjusted  educar 
tion  which  many  parents  are  able  to  give  their  children 
really  defeats  its  own  ends.  The  child  comes  to  think 
of  himself  as  of  something  set  apart  and  worthy  of  the 
greatest  consideration.  Young  men  who  have  received 
this  kind  of  individual  training  invariably  have  a  hard 
time  in  practical  life.  Often  their  conceit  is  an  even 
greater  obstacle  to  progress  than  their  indolence.  The 
case  is  cited  of  a  student  who  refused  to  i;ake  pains  with 
his  English  because  he  had  been  brought  up  among  peo- 
ple who  spoke  English  well  "  by  intuition."  This  intuitive 
English  is  sometimes  picturesque  and  winning,  but  it  is 
seldom  worth  eight  dollars  a  column  in  a  newspaper. 

DotM  4.— While  fitting  the  study  to  the  boy  have  we 
been  unfitting  the  teacher  for  him  ?  We  have  largely 
ceased  to  judge  a  teacher  by  moral  standards.  The 
question  that  is  asked  about  a  man  is,  "  What  text-books 
has  he  written  ?"  or  "What  degrees  has  he  obtained  ? " 
The  new  education  lays  too  much  stress  on  writing,  on 
the  gathering  of  statistics,  on  scientific  investigation; 
The  few  really  great  teachers  we  have,  like  Dr.  Bancroft 
of  Andover,  Mr.  Amen  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Peabody  of 
Groton,  are  not  makers  of  text-books  but  instructors  of 
youth.  The  thesis  that  wins  the  young  teacher  a  higher 
degree  too  often  leaves  him  farther  away  from  the  best 
qualities  of  a  teacher,  remote  from  men  and  still  more 
remote  from  boys.  The  first  qualification  for  teaching 
should  be  manliness,  backed  up  by  a  moderate  amount  of 
learning.  The  man  of  intelligence  and  self-sacrifice  who 
bends  Us  energy  to  teaching  will  soon  get  enough  schol- 
arship for  the  purpose  ;  whereas  no  amount  of  scholar- 
ship can  make  up  for  the  want  of  intelligence  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

Dovbt  5. — In  emancipation  from  the  evils  of  the  old, 
may  we  not  be  rushing  into  another  servitude  almost  or 
quite  as  dangerous  as  the  first?  The  new  education 
throws  a  tremendous  responsibility  on  teachers.  We  see 
why  it  should  and  we  learn  that  it  does.  How  is  it  train- 
ing the  new  generation  for  this  responsibility  ?  In  some 
ways  admirably.  It  tries  to  show  that  teaching  is  not  a 
haphazard  affair,  but  a  subject  for  investigation  and 
study  ;  it  tries  to  show  how  libraries  should  be  used,  and 
how  original  investigations  should  be  conducted;  but 
old-fashioned  people  doubt  whether  it  gives  due  weight 
to  the  maxim  Professor  Bowen  used  to  repeat,  "The 
foundation  must  be  stronger  than  the  superstructure." 
They  wonder  if  teachers,  themselves  educated  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  can  stand  the  strain  of  modern 
teaching.  The  new  education  deserves  our  gratitude 
for  its  relief  from  wooden  teaching  and  wooden  learning. 
No  one  would  prefer  a  dull  teacher  to  an  interesting  one 
because  the  dull  teacher  offers  more  obstacles  to  learn- 
ing. The  question  is  not  whether  we  should  be  alto- 
gether old-fashioned  or  altogether  new-fashioned  (we 
may  be  "alike  fantastic  if  too  new  or  old") ;  theques^ 
tion  is  where  the  old  should  stop  and  the  new  begin. 

In  conclusion  Professor  Briggs  protests  against  "  the 
multiplication  of  subjects  and  painless  methods."  These 
attempts  to  let  children  get  a  peep  into  half  a  hundred 
fields  of  human  endeavor  are  characterized  as  "  a  sort  of 
bluff  at  general  culture."  There  is  a  certain  pleasure 
and  profit  in  having  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  accept  such  an 
acquaintance  as  education.  "  I  still  doubt  whether  we 
can  do  better  for  our  children  than,  first,  to  drill  th^m 
in  a  few  subjects,  mostly  old  ones ;  then  to  give  them  a 
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modest  general  education  in  college,  or  in  all  but  the 
last  year  or  two  of  college  ;  then  to  let  them  specialize 
as  energetically  as  they  can  (but  not  exclusively), — and 
thruout  to  keep  in  their  minds  not  pleasure  only,  but 
the  stern  Lawgiver  who  wears  the  Godhead's  most  be- 
nignant grace." 


Our  Paris  Educationtl  Exhibit, 

We  have  learned  to  expect  from  M.  Gabriel  Compayre 
very  kindly  and  appreciative  criticisms  of  American  edu- 
cation. Certainly  no  other  French  writer  has  done  so 
much  to  arouse  among  his  fellow  countrymen  a  respect 
for  our  American  way  of  doing  things.  M.  Compayre's 
article  upon  the  United  States  educational  exhibit  at 
Paris  in  the  Revue  Pedagogique  for  August  15  is  so  well 
written  and  comprehensive  that  it  ought  to  be  read  in  its 
entirety  by  everyone  who  did  not  see  the  exhibit  it- 
self. 

The  article  in  question  is  in  the  main  descriptive  and  is 
very  long,  so  that  we  cannot  do  more  than  quote  occa- 
sional passages  in  which  a  conclusion  is  expressed. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  the  kindergarten. 
After  comparing  the  American  kindergarten  with  the 
French,  and  making  an  exposition  of  the  principal  facts 
in  the  case,  M.  Compayre  gives  a  criticism  which  is  worth 
considering. 

'*The  American  kindergarten  has^  however,  faults  of 
its  own,"  he  says,  "  the  most  serious  is  the  absolutely  su- 
perstitious belief  in  Froebel.  Miss  Blow  does  not  escape 
it  when  she  warns  us  not  to  depart  from  the  traditional 
program  of  gifts  and  games  which  the  German  pedagog 
used  in  organizing  his  system.  The  trouble  seems  to  be 
that  the  letter  of  Froebel's  words  is  followed  rather  than 
the  spirit.  Froebel  himself  stood  for  liberty  and  progress, 
but  his  disciples,  in  the  exaggeration  of  their  blind  cult,  be- 
come too  often  victims  of  a  routine,  slaves  of  a  means  of 
instruction  which  they  regard  as  sacred." 

Practical  America. 

Are  we  really  so  materialistic  a  nation  that  all  our  educa- 
tional plans  are  inspired  by  a  sense  of  the  practical?  One 
finds  that  thiols  expected  of  us  by  nearly  all  our  Euro- 
pean critics — that  we  should  everywhere  prefer  fact  to 
fancy.  Speaking  of  his  impression  of  the  written  and 
manual  work  of  our  schools  and  of  the  school  programs 
which  were  shown  at  Paris,  M.  Compayre  says,  "The 
striking  thing  is  the  predominance  of  the  concrete  over 
the  abstract  studies.  Not  much  orthography ;  it  is 
studied  for  only  three  years,  but  any  amount  of  hand- 
writing. 

"There  is  very  little  history,  for  the  Americans  are  not 
concerned  with  past  events  ;  and  on  the  other  side  a 
great  deal  of  geography.  It  is  the  real  world  that  has 
got  to  be  revealed  to  the  little  American.  He  is  trained 
with  especial  care  in  arithmetic,  for  he  will  have  great 
need  of  it  in  his  career  as  a  business  man.  Nature  study, 
too,  abounds  in  these  schools,  not  as  a  matter  of  pure 
science,  but  because  it  is  indispensable  that  the  leaders 
of  commerce  and  industry  shall  know  the  forces  of  nature 
which  they  will  have  to  be  master  of. 

Our  Manual  Work. 

"  If  any  one  asks  me  in  what  the  Americans,  according 
to  their  showing  at  this  exhibition,  excel,  I  certainly 
shall  reply  that  it  is  in  manual  training,  in  penmanship, 
and  in  drawing.  You  should  see  the  handsome  copy- 
books in  which  are  spread  out  with  perfect  neatness  the 
great  characters  of  the  vertical  handwriting  that  within 
four  or  five  years  has  come  into  vogue — a  handwriting 
that  is  by  no  means  elegant  but  remarkably  neat  and 
legible.  Still  more  noticeable  is  the  superiority  of  the 
American  schools  in  drawing  and  design.  Art  is  king 
in  American  education.  The  point  is,  not  that  it  is 
taught  during  all  the  eight  years  of  the  elementary 
course,  but  that  it  is  applied  to  all  the  other  studies. 
Hardly  a  translation,  a  literary  essay,  a  written  lesson  in 
history  will  you  find,  that  is  not  illustrated  by  drawings, 
more  or  less  clever.    We  are  clamoring  to  get  ethics 


into  every  lesson  in  our  schools ;  the  Americans  seem  to 
display  the  same  enthusiasm  for  art." 
School  Architecture. 

Our  recent  achievements  in  school  architecture  have 
been  so  notable  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  them  referred 
to  with  enthusiasm  by  a  foreigner.  M.  Compayre  says: 
^'We  ought  not  to  leave  the  exposition  without  paying 
our  respects  to  the  beautiful  scholastic  palaces  whose 
elegance  and  grandeur  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  photo- 
graphs. In  the  matter  of  architecture  and  school  hy- 
giene the  Americans  are  beyond  cavil  our  masters,  and  no 
other  people  has  gone  so  far  in  properly  housing  its 
school  children.  The  school-house  according  to  an  ob- 
serving writer,  IS  an  infallible  sign  of  the  pedagogic  ad- 
vancement of  the  community.  It  is  the  token  of  the  de- 
generation or  the  progress,  of  the  parsimony  or  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  people  who  have  erected  it.  From  this  we 
must  conclude  that  the  Americans  are  progressive,  wise, 
and  generous,  for  their  schools  on  the  material  side  ap- 
proach very  closely  to  the  ideal. 

"The  Americans  do  not  disregard  in  building  their 
school-houses,  facades,  exterior  ornamentation,  and  all 
that  givAs  an  agreeable  and  brilliant  effect.  But  what 
especially  concerns  their  architects  is  the  interior  ar- 
rangement,— the  disposition  of  the  rooms,  the  establish- 
ment of  hygienic  conditions,  the  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation.  They  are  not  content  merely  to  warm  the 
school  buildings  on  a  cold  day ;  they  look  out  to  provide 
fresh  air  on  all  occasions,  and  without  dangerous  draughts. 
Playgrounds,  too,  are  a  part  of  the  plan,  and  in  many  of 
the  large  cities  the  roofs  of  the  school-houses  serve  as 
recreation  spaces.  A  regard  for  roominess,  for  freedom 
to  move  about,  is  a  pronounced  characteristic  of  the 
American  school.  This  shows  itself  in  the  absence  of 
the  customs  which  prevails  among  us  of  seating  children 
on  long  benches.  Separate  sittings  are  everywhere  pro- 
vided, not  only  because  they  help  discipline,  but  because 
they  are  due  to  the  sturdy  independence  of  the  future 
citizen. 

Amisrions. 

"  The  result  of  the  American  exhibition  will  increase 
European  admiration  of  a  pedagogical  regime  which  puts 
the  United  States  in  the  front  rank  of  the  nations. 
We  may  hope  that  our  own  people,  perceiving  the  suc- 
cess of  many  of  the  American  practices,  will  be  aroused 
to  imitate  them  so  far  as  they  can  be  safely  followed. 

''Certaidy  we  are  struck  by  some  omissions  in  the 
American  program ;  or  shall  I  rather  say  by  some  dif- 
ferences? How  is  it,  for  instance,  that  moral  instruction 
as  a  separate  subject  has  no  place  in  most  schools,  and  that 
Mr.  Harris  marks  as  an  exceptional  thing  that  in  twenty- 
six  cities  lessons  are  given  in  ethics  and  good  manners? 
The  reply  would  be  given  that  religion  has  a  stronger 
hold  in  the  United  States  than  in  France  and  that  the 
churches,  as  zealous  as  they  are  numerous,  do  the  work 
done  by  us  in  the  schools.  Another  difference  is  in  the 
slight  attention  given  as  yet  by  Americans  to  the  burning 
question  of  our  land — post-scholastic  education'.  Even 
here  the  difference  is  explicable.  The  American  child 
normally  remains  in  the  elementary  school  up  to  the  age 
of  fourteen ;  the  little  Frenchman  of  the  poorer  classes 
generally  goes  to  work  at  eleven  or  twelve.  And 
there  is  a  large  minority  of  American  boys  who  pass  on 
into  a  course  of  three  or  four  years  in  the  high  school. 
A  third  difference,  and  one  wholly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  education  is  a  matter 
of  interest  to  everybody.  Simple  citizens,  serving  on 
school  boards,  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  and 
detail  of  the  educational  profession  and  are  themselves 
taught  while  they  render  effective  teaching  possible." 


The  state  universities  owe  to  the  people  what  instruc- 
tion can  be  imparted  thru  extension  lectures  and 
traveling  libraries.  The  hope  of  the  university  is  in  the 
growing  inteUigence  of  the  whole  people.  It  should 
aim  to  spread  and  to  deepen  intelligence  among  all 
classes,from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. — Richard  H.  Jesse, 
in  the  School  Review. 
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The  Superintendent. 

Probably  no  one  who  is  not  directly  connected  with 
the  Chicago  school  system  is  in  better  position  to  give  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  affairs  in  the  windy  city  than  Editor  E. 
O.  Vaile,  of  Intdligenoe.  The  number  for  October  1  con- 
tains some  statements  and  criticisms  regarding  conditions 
that  are  of  interest  as  bearing  on  school  matters  in  Chi- 
cago and  upon  general  problems  of  supervision  as  well. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Cooley  as  superintendent,"  says 
Editor  Vaile, ''  is  acquiesced  in  and  no  criticism  on  his 
coarse  has  been  heard.  It  seems  to  be  generally  felt  that 
the  Chicago  schools  now  have  a  superintendent  whom 
the  board  of  education  cannot  dictate  to  in  matters  which 
beloBg  t3  his  department,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a 
man  who  is  discreet,  who  will  not  run  his  head  against  a 
brick  wall  needlessly,  or  provoke  antagonism  when  he 
can  just  as  well  avoid  it.  All  the  friends  of  the  schools 
are  gratiBed  at  the  record  the  board  has  so  far  made  in 
following  Mr.  Cooley's  lead.  In  fact  he  seems  to  be 
reaping  the  reward  of  Dr.  Andrews'  martyrdom.  He  is 
doing  without  question  what  Dr.  Andrews  sought  to  do 
and  was  practically  ousted  for  insisting  upon  doing. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  increase  of  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
board,  or  to  shame  for  the  discreditable  things  it  has 
done,  the  general  prayer  is  that  it  will  continue  as  it  has 
begun  and  leave  in  Mr.  Cooley's  hands  the  responsibility 
and  the  authority  which  properly  belong  there. 

''  As  to  Mr.  Cooley,  nothing  in  his  record  enables  one 
to  prophesy  what  his  course  will  be  if  his  right  and  duty 
ef  initiative  in  making  appointments  and  selecting  text- 
books are  not  always  and  promptly  recognized  by  the 
board.  As  to  the  board,  the  manner  in  which  it  selected 
the  six  new  assistant  superintendents  independent  of  Mr. 
Cooley's  counsel,  and  the  way  in  which  it  hastened  to 
adopt  some  most  unworthy  text-books  just  before  Mr. 
Coolet  was  elected  and  in  despite  of  the  opinion  of  the 
superintendents  who  were  then  in  office,  give  ground  for 
the  feeling  that  the  board  is  now  so  complacent  to  Mr. 
Cooley,  because  there  is  nothing  left  which  it  desires  to 
dictate. 

**  There  are  naturally  a  good  many  sore  heads,  or,  to  be 
more  reverential,  sore  hearts,  over  the  matter  of  the  new 
superintendents.  It  is  apparent  to  every  one  who  knows 
the  situation  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  new  superintend- 
ents were  appointed  purely  on  pull  or  personal  friendship, 
and  that  men  and  women  were  overlooked  who  were  pid- 
pably  far  more  worthy  in  every  essential,  but  who  had  no 
friend  to  pull  the  necessary  wires,  or  make  the  necessary 
trade. 

''The  question  asked  by  wiser  friends  is  this.  What  is 
to  be  the  function  of  these  fourteen  superintendents?  If 
they  are  to  be  superintendents  in  fact  and  in  deed,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  principals?  If  they  are  to  be  super- 
intendents only  in  name,  and  it  is  felt  that  some  of  them 
have  not  the  ability  to  be  anything  more,  why  pay  such 
large  salaries  and  increase  the  cost  of  the  public  schools 
so  much? 

''  The  broadest  and  best  educators  universally  maintain 
that  in  every  system  of  graded  schools  the  chief  factor  is 
the  principal  of  the  building.  The  principal  is  the  school. 
A  good  principal  means  a  good  school,  even  with  teachers 
of  mediocre  ability.  A  poor  principal  means  a  poor 
school  even  with  teachers  of  superior  ability.  Students 
of  the  public  school  problem  are  agreed  that  the  chief 
point  to  strengthen  in  a  large  school  system  is  the  prin- 
cipal. Upon  Us  breadth  of  view,  his  executive  ability, 
his  scholarship,  his  discreet  management  and  the  force  of 
his  personality  the  success  of  the  schools  in  his  building 
depends. 

"'  A  self-evident  corollary  to  #iis  proposition  is  that  no 
influence  or  authority,  tho  it  be  ever  so  mild,  should  come 
in  the  least  degree  between  the  principal  and  his  teach- 
ers. If  any  general  orders  or  instructions  are  to  be  issued 
they  should  be  sent  thru  him.  If  any  teacher  goes  amiss 
in  her  school  work  inquiry  and  correction  should  be  di- 
rected thru  the  principal.  If  a  school  needs  elevating  in 
its  methods  of  instruction,  or  its  discipline,  or  its  moral 


tone,  the  point  at  which  the  school  administration  must 
apply  whatever  it  has  of  influence  and  power,  is  the  prin- 
cipal. 

''To  be  able  to  supervise  a  system  of  schools  efficiently 
thru  its  principals  requires  a  man  or  woman  of  excep- 
tionally broad  gauge,  clear  insight,  quick  perception,  sound 
scholarship,  a  warm  and  sympathetic  heart,  and  above  all, 
true  sterling  character.  A  man  or  woman  who  is  deficient 
in  one  or  more  of  these  qualities  and  has  been  hoisted 
into  the  position  of  superintendent  by  mere  good  luck, 
voll  naturally  construe  his  or  her  good  luck  as  irrefutable 
evidence  of  eminent  fitness  and  with  consequent  confi- 
dence or  presumption  he  or  she  will  seek  to  magnify  his 
office  and  to  exalt  himself  or  herself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
board  by  taking  hold  of  school  details,  personally  advising 
teachers,  and  assuming  other  functions  which  belong  to 
the  principals  alone. 

"To  bring  to  bear  upon  principals  that  strength  of 
character  wUch  must  be  in  the  really  efficient  superin- 
tendent, to  broaden  their  horizon,  to  quicken  their  con- 
ception of  possibility  and  duty,  to  be  a  friend  in  need,  al- 
ways putting  them  to  the  front,  inspiring  them  with 
ideas,  re-inforcing  them  always  with  loyalty  and  magna- 
nimity, is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  it  is  a  rare  man 
or  woman  who  can  accomplish  it." 

The  Transportation  of  Rural    School 
Children* 

Consolidation  of  country  school  districts  is  a  recent 
feature  of  educational  advance.  A  writer  in  the  Edueor 
tumal  Review^  Mr.  A.  A.  Upham,  of  the  state  normal 
school  at  Whitewater,  Wis.,  has  collected  complete  statis- 
tics of  the  progress  in  this  direction. 

It  appears  that  thus  far  eighteen  states  have  a  law 
allowing  the  transportation  of  pupils  at  public  expense, 
and  that  thirteen  are  now  availing  themselves  of  the 
privilege. 

These  states  represent  about  one  half  of  the  popula- 
lation  of  the  United  States.  They  are  the  following: 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 

State  Regulations. 

The  regulations  in  force  in  a  few  states  may  be  given 
here. 

In  Maine  the  committee  may  transport,  or  pay,  the 
board  of  pupils  at  a  suitable  place  near  any  established 
school.  Maine  has  1,000  schools  averaging  less  than 
thirteen  pupils  each.  ''The  fact  that  school  districts 
have  been  abolished,  or  that  the  school  committee  has 
suspended  schools,  does  not  necessarily  entitie  public 
school  children  to  conveyance." 

The  weight  of  opinion  in  Massachusetts  is  known  to 
be  decidedly  in  favor  of  transportation.  A  letter  from 
Secretary  Frank  A.  Hill,  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, says  in  nart :  ''  The  increase  from  $22,000,  ten 
years  ago,  to  $127,000,  at  the  present  time,  measures,  I 
think,  in  a  trustworthy  way  the  growth  of  the  policy  of 
consolidating  public  schools,  in  our  rural  towns,  and 
transporting  children  to  stronger  central  schools." 

Connecticut  has  authorized  the  school  visitors  to  use 
their  discretion  in  closing  small  schools  and  uniting 
them  with  those  of  adjoining  districts.  In  1899  the 
number  of  schools  closed  was  eighty-four.  The  cost 
was  approximately  $12,000.  In  some  cases  the  town 
owns  its  own  horse  and  vehicle ;  in  others  the  matter  is 
arranged  by  contract.  The  amount  expended  runs  from 
$10  per  year  in  Bozrah,  to  $1,380  in  Windham. 

New  York  annulled  eighty-two  districts  in  1899. 
More  will  be  consolidated  this  year.  Transportation  is 
practiced  in  Greater  New  York.  Statistics  regarding 
the  number  transported  and  the  cost  are  not  obtainable 
for  New  York  or  for  Pennsylvania,  where  some  conso- 
liikttion  has  been  planned  for.    Florida  is  the  only  South- 
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ern  state  that  is  in  the  movement  as  yet.  Two  counties 
have  adopted  the  system  and  are  very  much  pleased 
with  it. 

What  is  Done  in  the  West 

In  the  Middle  West  a  great  deal  has  been  done  and 
various  plans  are  in  operation.  In  one  Ohio  county 
circles  are  drawn  around  the  school-house  one  mile  and 
two  miles  distant.  No  public  aid  is  given  to  pupils  with- 
in the  first  circle.  Pupils  between  the  two  circles  receive 
$1  per  month,  and  pupils  outside  the  two-mile  circle  $3 
per  month,  furnishing  their  own  transportation. 

From  replies,  turned  in  by  private  citizens  in  Indiana, 
it  would  seem  that  while  the  system  of  engaging  a  driver 
has  some  possible  objections  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
plan.  The  close  association  of  children,  in  the  carriages, 
presents  some  difficulties,  but  if  the  driver  is  the  right 
kind  of  man  he  will  manage  to  preserve  order.  The 
other  objection,  most  commonly  raised,  is  that  the  chil- 
dren must  have  cold  dinners;  but  in  most  cases  the 
pupils  of  a  country  school  cannot  go  home  to  dinner  any- 
way. Nearly  all  have  to  stay  the  entire  day  at  the 
school. 

One  town  in  Iowa  reports  that  "Pupils  meet  at  the 
old  school-house  and  are  dropped  at  the  old  school-house 
at  night.  If  a  pupil  is  not  on  time  he  is  left  Only  one 
has  ever  been  left,  and  he  has  not  missed  twice.  The 
result  is  that  pupils  are  never  tardy  and  attendance  is 
very  regular.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  pupils  in 
town,  so  there  is  no  extra  expense  except  for  transporta- 
tion." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Victoria,  Australia,  is 
experimenting  with  the  same  problem.  Last  year  241 
schools  were  closed  with  a  saving  of  $14,170  per  annum. 
A  reasonable  excuse  in  Victoria,  for  non-attendance,  is : 
Two  miles  for  a  nine-year  old  child ;  two  and  one  half 
miles  for  a  nine  to  twelve-year  old  child,  and  three  miles 
for  a  child  over  twelve  years  of  age. 

What  Consolidation  Docs. 

The  advantages  of  the  transportation  scheme  are 
summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  The  health  of  the  children  is  better  since  they  are 
less  exposed  to  stormy  weather  and  do  not  sit  in  damp 
clothing. 

2.  Attendance  is  found  to  be  from  50  to  150  per  cent, 
better,  more  regular,  and  of  longer  continuance,  and 
there  is  neither  tardiness  nor  truancy. 

8.  As  fewer  teachers  are  required  better  teachers  can 
be  secured  and  higher  wages  paid. 

4.  Pupils  are  thus  brought  into  graded  schools,  and 
both  teachers  and  pupils  are  more  directly  under  the 
supervisor's  eye. 

5.  Pupils  are  in  better  school-houses,  under  better 
conditions  of  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating.    ' 

6.  Pupils  obtain  advantages  in  the  way  of  natural 
science,  music,  drawing,  and  the  like  which  they  could 
never  have  in  small  ungraded  schools. 

7.  In  nearly  every  case  the  cost  is  reduced.  Under 
this  head  is  included  the  cost  of  procuring  and  maintain- 
ing school  buildings,  apparatus,  furniture,  and  tuition. 

8.  In  most  cases  the  children  have  a  longer  school 
year. 

9.  The  child  from  the  remote  district  is  brought  into 
a  wider  circle  of  acquaintance  and  gets  benefit  from  the 
associations  formed. 

10.  The  whole  community  is  given  an  interest  in  a 
single  school. 

11.  Public  vehicles  used  for  transportation  can  also  be 
employed  in  the  evening  to  transport  adults  to  lecture 
courses,  readings,  etc. 

12.  Transportation  makes  daily  mail  distributions  pos- 
sible in  many  communities. 

13.  Thru  transportation  the  farm  again  becomes  the 
ideal  place  in  which  to  bring  up  children,  for  they  may 
thus  secure  the  advantages  of  the  centers  of  population 
and  yet  spend  their  evenings  and  holiday  time  in  the 
country,  in  contact  with  nature  and  with  plenty  of  edu- 
cative work  to  do. 


Rural  Experiences. 

An  article  entitled  "  How  an  English  Girl  Taught  a 
Pennsylvania  Country  School "  appears  in  BlaekwoocCs 
Magazine  for  October.  It  gives  a  highly  entertaining 
picture  of  certain  rural  school  conditions. 

The  young  person  had  never  taught  before — indeed 
had  not  expected  to  have  to  earn  her  own  living  at  all. 
She  says  in  the  article:  ''I  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  teaching  except  that  it  seemed  a  fine  thing  to 
be  able  to  keep  a  book  open  to  refresh  one's  memory  while 
the  pupil  does  sdl  the  work  ;  so  the  prospect  of  teaching 
did  not  dishearten  me.'' 

She  got  her  first  school  thru  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
who  had  been  elected  to  a  situation  she  would  not  accept 
and  who  was  therefore  willing  to  pass  it  along.  The 
English  girl  was  bidden  to  make  herself  look  more  digni- 
fied ;  ''Let  down  the  hem  of  your  dress  (you  look  such  an 
infant),  fix  your  hair  up,  and  apply  for  the  place  at  once." 
The  candidate  hastened  to  go  before  Mr.  Black,  the 
county  superintendent,  who  aiked  her :  "Have  you  ever 
taught  school  before.  Miss  Greaves?  We  employ  none 
but  experienced  teachers  at  Ldberty  school"  "  I  have 
taught  in  Sunday  school,"  was  the  reply.  Mr.  Black 
smiled  audibly  and  yet,  taken  by  the  girl's  apparent  deter- 
mination, gave  her  the  situation.  A  determining  factor 
in  the  choice  was  her  promise,  voluntarily  given,  that  her 
father  should  vote  the  straight  Republican  ticket. 

The  school  was  one  in  which  the  previous  teacher,  a 
person  of  twice  her  years  and  avoirdupois,  had  been  car- 
ried out  bodily.  The  new  teacher  received  a  shock  when 
she  found  that  she  should  have  to  light  a  fire  in  the 
school  stove,  clean  the  school-room,  lunch  off  pie  and 
doughnuts,  and  open  the  door  with  "a  key  large  enough 
for  a  jail."  It  was  also  disconcerting  to  find  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  were  of  her  own  age. 

She  started  in  by  reading  the  Bible,  a  safe  beginning 
as  she  thought.  The  pupils  were  apparently  quiet  and  de- 
vout, but  before  long  she  noticed  that  a  peifect  stream  of 
notes  was  passing  under  the  desks.  The  morning  flirta- 
tions were  on. 

After  that  came  the  inevitable  series  of  struggles  be- 
tween the  determined  pluck  of  the  young  teacher  and  the 
mischievous  tendencies  of  her  pupils.  On  one  occasion  the 
little  window  at  the  end  of  the  room  was  darkened  by  a 
horse's  head  thrust  into  the  school-room.  Its  rider  was 
trying  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  young  girl  in  the 
room.  Miss  Greaves  who  felt  that  she  was  now  mistress 
of  her  own  school,  strode  down  the  aisle  and  gravely 
putting  the  palms  of  both  hands  upon  the  horse's  face 
tried  to  push  it  away.  At  this  the  rough  swain  deliber- 
ately rode  his  horse  in  at  the  door,  up  the  middle  of  the 
room,  down  the  side  and  out.  The  teacher,  instead  of 
doing  something  dramatic  to  show  her  authority,  was  too 
much  lost  in  admiration  of  the  young  man's  daring  to 
say  a  word.  She  later  cultivated  his  acquaintance  and 
sent  him  to  a  normal  school  to  be  trained  as  a  teacher. 

The  whole  article  is  a  vivid  description  of  rural  school 
life  in  the  back  country  districts. 


Directing  Children's  Reading. 

Some  writers  maintain  that  literary  taste  is  a  matter 
of  birth ;  that  in  high  school  and  college  classes  some 
pupils  manifest  a  fondness  for  history,  others  for  poetry, 
still  others  for  fiction.  The  deduction  is  then  made  that 
since  these  predilections  are  native  to  the  child  it  is  both 
unwise  and  unpedagogical  to  try  to  change  them. 

This  view  of  children's  reading  is  combatted  by  a  writer 
in  the  DUU,  Mr.  Walter  Taylor  Field,  who  pleads  for 
earlier  beginning  in  the  task  of  influencing  the  child's 
reading. 

The  time  to  commence,  he  maintains,  is  in  babyhood, 
long  before  the  child  has  himself  learned  to  read  and 
write.  He  ought  to  be  brought  up  on  the  right  kind  of 
stories,  selected  by  a  judicious  mother.  He  should  know 
Mother  Goose,  provided  always  it  is  the  simon-pure 
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Mother  Goose  and  not  the  miscellaneous  stuff  which  mas- 
querades in  cheap  editions  under  that  name.  In  particu- 
lar the  child  should  not  be  fed  upon  eztravaf^ant  and 
blood-curdling  fiction.  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  is  the  log- 
ical antecedent  of  Jack  the  Indian  Killer  and  Jack  the 
Ripper.  The  tales  the  child  hears  told  will  greatly  influ- 
ence his  subsequent  reading. 

The  period  at  which  the  child  first  begins  to  read  for 
himself  is  one  of  especial  peril.  Many  parents  relax  all 
watchfulness,  thinking  that  if  children  are  reading  all  is 
well.  Such  people  keep  the  dime  novel  out  of  their 
homes,  but  they  allow  other  forms  of  literature  almost 
equally  pernicious  to  get  into  their  children's  hands.  The 
juvenile  magazines  are  full  of  stories  in  which  sensation- 
alism is  respectably  clothed.  The  boys  in  these  stories 
are  always  getting  into  the  most  impossible  situations 
and  having  the  most  startlmg  adventures.  They  encoun- 
ter and  vanquish  burglars ;  they  rescue  little  girls  from 
death  by  fire  or  flood,  and  grow  up  to  marry  them.  They 
are  almost  killed  in  a  dozen  different  ways,  but  in  the  last 
chapter  always  overcome  their  enemies,  escape  from  their 
misfortunes,  and  live  in  peace  and  prosperity. 

This  sugar-coated  sensationalism  is  bad  enough,  but 
much  worse  is  the  sentimental  stuff  which  is  written  in 
the  name  of  religion,  but  which  is  effective  onlj  in  vitiat- 
ing the  taste,  weakening  the  intellect,  and  giving  false 
views  of  life.  It  appears  notably  in  the  '*  children's  col- 
umns "  of  certain  religious  papers,  and  in  books  designed 
for  Sunday-school  consumption.  Happily  the  best  Sun- 
day-schools have  long  since  repudiated  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  remedy  is  to  surround  the  child  with  literature  of 
permanent  and  vital  interest.  Let  every  child  have  his 
Uttle  bookcase  in  the  nursery  or,  better  yet,  a  shelf  in 
the  library  which  he  may  call  his  own.  A  good  book 
presented  to  the  child  on  each  succeeding  birthday  and 
holiday  will  contribute  toward  the  building  up  of  a  library 
that  will  be  a  source  of  lasting  satisfaction.  The  child 
ought  not  to  be  supplied  constantly  with  fresh  reading 
matter.  Let  him  read  and  re-read  a  few  good  books  un- 
til they  have  become  part  of  his  permanent  possession. 

Nothing,  of  course,  can  take  the  place  of  the  library 
in  the  home,  but  there  is  a  very  good  substitute  in  the 
school  library.  To  the  children  of  homes  where  poverty 
or  gross  materialism  reigns  these  school  collections  offer 
a  unique  means  for  wider  interests,  finer  culture.  They 
stand  in  a  measure  in  loco  pareniiSy  teaching  the  child 
thru  what  means  great  and  good  men  have  become  good 
and  great;  how  honesty,  purity,  gentleness,  and  temper- 
ance sweeten  and  glorify  a  life. 

Teaching  Principles  of  Design. 

The  place  of  illustrative  work  as  a  means  of  teaching 
principles  of  design  is  still  undecided.  Miss  Sara  S.  Gan- 
nett, assistant  supervisor  of  drawing  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
gives  in  a  recent  number  of  Art  Education  the  results  of 


some  experiments  which  she  has  made  with  children  o 
primary  grades. 

"The  children  were  first  taught,"  she  says,  "to  repre- 
sent the  forms  that  were  to  appear  in  the  picture  by 


Coortefly  of  Art  Education. 


Done  by  a  ten-year-old  boy. 


Work  o£  a  child  in  the  Second  Grade. 
Ooorteiy  of  Art  Edueotum. 

mass  or 'spot.'  Simple  silhouette  were  used.  Then  & 
story,  suggestive  of  the  desired  arrangement  was  related* 
The  result  showed,  that  children  will,  almost  intuitively* 
arrange  terms  in  symmetry  and  in  rhythm,  when  they  have 
an  object  for  doing  so. 

The  children  were  later  encouraged  to  arrange  or  illus- 
trate an  idea  or  a  story.  A  school  of  little  fish  chasing 
each  other,  or  a  flight  of  birds  to  the  south  interested 
them.  The  majori^  of  the  arrangements  were  rhythmi- 
cal. The  best  ones  were  shown  and  commented  upon ; 
memories  of  things  having  rhythmical  motion  were  re- 
called, and  fllustrative  designs  were  shown. 

To  teach  symmetry  the  same  method  was  employed. 
An  incident  suggestive  of  balanced  arrangement  was  re- 
lated, followed  by  the  unguided  composition  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  best  results  were  shown  and  memories  of 
such  arrangements  in  nature  and  in  art  were  recalled. 
Finally  came  the  second  atttempt  to  compose  a  symmet- 
rical design  or  illustration. 

The  Teacher. 

By  Gracb  Ada  Brown,  New  York. 

1  am  thinking,  my  dear,  of  a  story. 

From  a  book  we  seldom  read, 
Tho'  it  has  been  thru  weary  ages, 

A  friend  in  word  and  deed. 
With  a  bahn  for  every  sorrow. 

And  a  boon  for  every  need. 
And  love,  only  love  for  its  creed. 

And  this  story  is  told  of  a  Teacher, 
Whose  gentle,  conqaering  name 

niomines  the  grim,  gray  centuries 
With  Right's  broad  quenchless  flame ; 

One  who  stood  in  his  weary  teaching 
Untouched  by  the  world's  dark  stain, 

And  unharmed  by  its  jealous  blame. 

But  so  stupid,  so  dull  were  his  pupils ! 

We  only  can  wonder  and  weep  ; 
Tho'  wings  were  his  gift  they  refused  them. 

Preferring  to  blunder  and  creep ; 
And  'tis  said,  in  his  grandest  of  lessons 

When  his  sorrow  was  bitter  and  deep. 
Some  wearied  and  e'en  fell  asleep. 

Did  he  punish  them  sore,  the  Great  Teacher, 
You  ask  me,  my  darling  ?    0,  no  ; 

But  again  and  again  he  repeated 
His  lessons  so  gently,  so  slow. 

Ay,  he  even  went  thru  the  death-shadow, 
To  show  them  the  way  they  must  go ; 

But  the  gloom  he  made  bright  with  love's 
glow. 
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Constructive  Work  in  Schools. 

By  Margaret  J.  Codd«  Chicago. 
Tea-Pot  SUnd 

In  lessons  in  handicraft  it  is  well  to  work  from  forms 
already  somewhat  familiar  to  the  children.  The  hexagon 
natunJIy  follows  the  circle,  which  even  the  little  ones 
know  as  ''Round  O  ;"  and  the  hexagon  has  therefore 
been  selected  as  the  basis  from  which  to  develop  this 
lesson. 

The  children  may  take  a  piece  of  paper  six  inches 
square,  and  with  compasses,  or  pencil  and  string,  describe 
a  circle  having  a  three-inch  radius,  and  cut  it  out  care- 
fully with  scissors. 

Fold  this  paper  circle  in  halves  then  again  in  quarters. 

Then  fold  the  quarters,  dividing  them  into  thi^  equal 
parts.  Crease  firmly  and  open,  when  the  circle  will  be 
found  divided  into  twelve  equaJ  parts. 

Draw  heavy  lines,  joining  the  extremities  of  the  alter- 
nate creased  lines  and  you  will  have  the  hexagon,  which 


needs  six  pieces  like  the  pattern  given,  each  measuring 
five  by  two  and  one-fourth  inches.  For  gluing,  quarter 
inch  flaps  should  be  added  at  the  top  and  at  one  side  of 


Geometric  Construction  of  the  Hexagon. 

Directions:  With  a  three-inoh  radius  describie  circle  and  arcs, 
then  draw  the  hexagon. 

formed  the  foundation  of  this  lesson.  This  answers  for 
a  pattern  by  which  the  hexagonal  mat  for  the  tea  table 
may  be  cut. 

If  the  pupils  are  old  enough,  the  mathematical  con- 
struction given  below  may  be  employed. 

This  little  mat  may  be  cut  of  holly  or  any  fancy  wood, 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  patte«*n  should 
be  neatly  drawn  upon  the  wood,  then  cut  out  with  a 
sharp  kmfe.  The  wood  should  be  carefully  sandpapered 
to  remove  all  roughness,  and  the  finished  article  may  re- 
ceive a  coating  of  shellac. 

Tabouret. 

This  is  a  modification  of  the  preceding  lesson,  and  this 
little  tabouret  or  stool  may  be  made  in  miniature  of 
heavy  card  or  strawboard. 

The  hexagonal  top  is  obtained  as  before.     The  base 


Top  of  Tabouret. 

each  piece,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line ;  or  the  six  pieces 
could  be  cut  all  in  one,  and  bent  into  shape,  when  only 
one  flap  would  be  needed.  The  familiar  Moorish  curves 
are  used  for  the  openings  in  the  base.  In  connection 
with  this  a  talk  upon  the  more  marked  characteristics  of 
Moorish  art  may  be  given.  This  little  tabouret  may  also 
be  made  of  wood  of  the  same,  or  of  larger  size. 

Ornamentation. 

It  ¥011  prove  a  great  incentive  if  the  pupils  are  allowed 
to  ornament  the  neatest  specimens  of  their  woodwork, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  very  simple  tools. 

Punching  Work. 

This  is  easy  and  effective.  Carving  punches  may  be 
bought  for  about  fifteen  cents  apiece,  or  if  great  econ- 


Base  for  Tabouret.    (Six  pieces  are  needed.) 


omy  is  necessary,  a  broad-headed  nail  may  be  filed,  and 
this  can  be  made  to  serve  everv  purpose. 

Some  simple  design,  as  a  leaf  or  geometric  figure, 
should  be  drawn  in  otdline ;  then,  leaving  the  design  plain, 
go  over  the  background  with  the  carving  punch,  striking 
it  firmly  with  a  hammer.  Soft  wood  is  needed  to  get  a 
good  effect.— 2%«  Tea/chtrtf  Institute. 
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Letters^ 


One  Use  of  Local  Geography. 

There  are  two  views  as  to  the  starting  point  in  teach- 
ing geography,  and  each  has  its  advocates.  You  may, 
if  you  desire,  start  with  the  locality  in  which  you  live, 
or  you  may  begin  with  the  world  as  a  whole.  Many  ar- 
guments can  be  advanced  on  both  sides.  But  whichever 
view  a  person  may  take,  he  must  never  overlook  the 
value  of  understanding  much  of  local  geography.  Chil- 
dren know  a  great  detd  about  the  physical  and  commer- 
ciel  features  of  their  home  territory ;  often  a  great  deal 
more  tban  their  teachers.  If  there  are  streams,  ponds, 
hills,  rocks,  beaches,  the  children  know  what  and  where 
they  are.  They  know  what  fish  are  in  the  waters,  what 
flowers  abound  in  the  woods  and  fields,  where  the  nut 
trees  and  fruit  trees  are.  They  know  what  the  people  of 
their  village  do  for  a  living.  They  have,  from  their  own 
observation,  then,  a  basis  for  whatever  geographical  in- 
struction may  be  given  to  them. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  learn  local  geography  at 
least  as  well  as  the  children  know  it.  The  woods  and 
fields  should  be  scoured,  the  streams  peered  into,  and  the 
hills  climbed ;  for  when  this  is  done  there  is  forged  a 
steel  that  can  strike  a  kindling  spark  of  interest,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  many  an  obscure  idea  may  thus  be 
made  clear  to  the  children.  In  order  to  illustrate  what 
I  mean,  let  me  take  some  of  the  features  of  southern 
Long  Island. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  children  here  to  have  clear 
ideas  of  ocean,  bay,  beach.  They  know  these  things  and 
have  known  them  from  their  earliest  recollection.  Every 
mention  of  ocean  brings  up  the  familiar  view  of  the  At- 
lantic. But  after  a  few  such  things,  it  seems  as  tho  few 
more  clear  ideas  could  be  gained  except  from  travel. 
These  children  have  never  seen  rocks,  mountains,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  how  then  can  they  understand  them? 

In  our  little  bay  we  have  a  great  many  coves  and 
points  of  land.  These  are  small,  of  course,  and  cannot 
be  dignified  with  the  name  cape  or  harbor.  But  these 
points  Hre  pigmy  capes  none  the  less,  and  if  the  teacher 
knows  where  the  points  are  and  understands  what  they 
are,  he  will  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  pupil 
a  clear  idea  of  a  cape,  with-  these  little  projections  of 
sand  as  a  basis.  In  these  coves,  especially  in  the  deep 
ones,  there  are  all  the  elements  of  a  good  harbor :  pro- 
tection from  the  wind  and  waves  by  interposed  land,  with 
easy  means  of  approach. 

There  are  many  little  islands  which  the  children  know, 
and  which  can  be  made  to  give  a  clear  idoa  of  all  islands. 
A  teacher  who  knows  where  one  of  these  is  can  easily 
multiply  it  for  the  children  into  an  Australia.  Peninsulas 
are  also  in  abundance  for  the  one  who  looks  for  them. 

But  when  you  have  these  more  common  water  forma- 
tions, you  may  think  that  you  will  have  more  trouble,  "  for 
where,**  you  may  say,  "  are  the  lakes  and  rivers  ?  "  Well, 
here  is  a  mill  pond,  which  has  all  the  essential  features 
of  a  lake.  It  has  its  wooded  or  cultivated  shores,  its  outlet 
and  its  feeding  streams.  The  wide,  deep  creek  fiowing 
into  the  bay  makes  a  first-class  outline  in  which  to  en- 
close the  idea  of  a  river.  The  slope  from  each  side  of  the 
stream  makes  clear  the  idea  of  a  valley.  And  so  I  might 
go  on  with  many  more  of  these  features. 

I  well  remember  how  I  thought  that  the  things  about 
the  place  of  my  nativitv  were  not  worth  reckoning  with  in 
my  study  of  geography  ;  the  physical  features  were  not 
wonderful  enough  to  be  of  interest;  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  books  were  much  more  important.  It  took 
some  years  of  travel  to  find  out  that  one  part  of  the  world 
is  scarcely  more  favored  than  another;  and  that  the 
people  of  another  locality  looked  upon  their  surrounding 
country  much  as  I  had  done,  and  had  cast  their  longing 
eyes  toward  my  birthplace  as  I  had  toward  theirs.  But 
after  looking  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  for 
great  geographical  features,  I  find  them  all  here  at  home. 


There  are  few  places  that  I  have  visited,  whose  counter, 
part  or  illustration  I  fail  to  find  at  home. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  local  geography  attains  its  great- 
est value ;  not  merely  in  drawing  school-houses  and 
school-yards  to  a  scale,  tho  this  is  good,  but  in  making 
every  foot  of  land  and  water  in  your  neighborhood  a 
constant  illustration  of  the  great  universal  geographical 
facts.  Chas.  Warren  Hawkins. 

AmUyvUle,  N.  Y. 


The  Teacher*s  Daily  Preparation. 

If  the  teacher  would  only  carefully  prepare  the  lessons 
of  the  following  day,  many  of  the  mistrftes  in  the  class  re- 
sults might  be  prevented.  The  matter  in  each  grade 
seems  to  the  respective  teacher  easy,  thoroly  understood 
by  her,  and  certainly  she  feels  that  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  present  it  to  her  class.  Why  take  time  to  go  over 
what  is  well-known  ?  Why,  indeed  ?  Many  a  matter 
seems  simple  until  it  is  actually  undertaken;  and  not  until 
it  is  undertaken  do  the  difficulties  or  vexatious  little 
catches  present  themselves. 

She  may  take  an  arithmetic  lesson  and  glance  it  over, 
concluding  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  dwell  on  ;  she 
has  explained  them  all— each  as  soon  as  read.  Let  her, 
however,  sit  down  and  work  them  out  and  she  may  find 
that  her  answer  in  one  is  not  right ;  it  does  not  corres- 
pond with  the  answer  in  the  "  key.**  Why  ?  She  is  sure 
she  understands  it.  So  is  the  patient  pupil  sure  he  has 
been  performing  it  as  taught  and  yet  the  discouraging 
"No,"  "No,"  is  rung  into  his  ears  each  time  that  he 
presents  it  for  her  commendation.  What  is  the  trouble  ? 
Upon  looking  it  over  she  may  find  that,  if  it  is  an  example 
in  square  measure,  she  has  been  using  9  instead  of  2721 ; 
or  she  may  have  worked  it  out,  resulting  square  inches 
when  sq.  ft  were  called  for ;  and  no  matter  what  kind  of 
example  it  may  be,  mistakes  may  occur  which,  if  she 
were  thoroly  on  guard,  would  not.  She  should  not  be  so 
careless !  No  ;  but  she  actually  was  and  now  she  cen- 
sures herself  and  also  she  has  deeper  sympathy  with  the 
"  careless  pupil,"  and  is  ready  to  emphasize  such  places 
in  her  explanations  hereafter. 

Let  it  be  a  rule  to  go  over  all  lessons  before  they  are 
taught ;  let  outside  interesting  stories  be  brought  in,  to 
enliven  the  lessons  in  history  and  geography,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  pains  thus  taken  will  be  amply  repaid  by 
the  better  results  of  the  whole  class. 

A  profitable  method  of  preparing  to  review  a  class  in 
history  is  to  publish  on  the  class  bulletin  a  list  of  histor- 
ies obtainable  at  the  public  library  and  offer  reward  to 
such  pupils  as  bring  them  into  the  class. 

When  the  volumes  are  procured,  the  teacher  herself 
may  select  from  each  the  portion  devoted  to  the  review 
topics  and  read  to  the  class,  stopping  for  pupils  to  finish 
a  sentence  here  and  there ;  thus  drawing  from  them  the 
important  facts  that  she  thinks  they  should  be  prepared 
on  and  dso  leading  them  to  feel  wherein  they  are  weak, 
that  they  may  study  the  points  unprepared. 

There  is  a  marked  advantage  in  reading  many  authors 
on,  one  subject,  the  benefit  of  review  that  is  not  mono- 
tonous and  the  fixing  of  facts  in  an  interesting  way. 

Oambridge.  L.  Hutchison. 


Poor  Furniture, 

My  present  school-house  has  old-fashioned  desks  that 
are  not  fastened  down  and  have  given  me  great  trouble. 
Last  November  we  had  some  public  exercises  and  a  good 
many  parents  came  in.  One  composition  ridiculed  the 
desks  in  an  unsparing  manner.  Later  on  a  petition 
was  prepared  by  the  girls  and  signed  by  all  the  pupils  and 
very  many  mothers,  asking  the  trustees  for  good  f umi* 
ture.  One  man,  with  no  children,  said  he  would  give  ^ 
for  the  desks  and  in  June  they  were  put  in.  I  expect  to 
be  quite  happy  with  these  new  desks  next  fall  and  winter* 

Agnes  CosGROVB. 
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C()t  dc|)ool  journal, 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  October  27,  1900. 

Mr.  Bok's  Revolt  of  the  Ladies. 

Let  every  educator  arm  himself  for  the  threatened 
revolt  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ladiet^  Home  Journal. 
When  Mr.  Bok  says,  "Ladies,  strike  a  blow  !"  without 
adding  so  much  as  "  please,''  which,  according  to  the 
lamented  Ruth  Ashmore  must  never  be  omitted,  he  is 
terribly  in  earnest.  Thus  something  tremendous  must 
be  under  way  when  that  gentle  expounder  of  prigmatic 
philosophy  asks  the  ladies  five  times  in  one  column  ''to 
deal  one  blow,*'  besides  suggesting  that  '*  conditions  call 
for  a  succession  of  steady  and  vigorous  blows."  These 
five  blows  and  the  steady  and  successive  ones  are  to  be 
aimed  at  the  present  educational  system  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Bok,  is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude.  The  Sep- 
tember editorial  gives  "  this  first  blow  for  the  parents  to 
strike": 

That  every  parent  who  has  a  child  at  school  will  send  a 
note  to  the  teacher  stating  that  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever will  the  father  and  mother  permit  any  home  study  by  the 
child. 

This  blow  number  one  is  suggested,  Mr.  Bok  says : 
''  only  after  the  most  careful  investigation  as  being  the 
wisest  one."  It  is  guaranteed  to  open  the  eyes  of  edu- 
cators as  nothing  else  would  do  and  to  make  ''the 
politicians  back  of  our  public-school  system  "  realize  that 
the  worm  has  turned,  "  and  that  is  exactly  what  the 
worm  in  this  instance  should  do." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Bok's  committee  on 
blows  and  the  turning  of  worms  could  not  devise  a  plan 
with  at  least  two  per-cent.  of  common  sense  in  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  places — or  let  us  admit  even 
a  large  number  of  schools— -the  home  study  of  children 
is  sadly  in  need  of  sensible  regulation.  But  "the  evil " 
is  neither  so  general  as  to  discredit  the  whole  public- 
school  system,  nor  is  it  to  be  cured  by  abolishing  home 
study  altogether.  What  ought  to  be  done  is  to  turn  the 
problem  over  to  a  committee  of  leading  school  super- 
intendents and  medical  practitioners  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  the  hygienic  and  educational  needs  of 
children.  These  persons  would  know,  to  begin  with, 
that  home-study  for  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  is  a 
different  thing  from  that  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools.  They  would  think  of  many 
other  points  which  neither  Mr.  Bok  nor  his  advisers  ever 
dreamed  of.  Morever  they  would  be  careful  not  to  brew 
mischief  and  would  refrain  from  rash  assaults  upon  school 
discipline  and  administration. 

Mr.  Bok's  logic  argues  that  a  music  teacher  must  not 
ask  his  pupil  to  practice,  but  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  two  hours  a  week  lessons.  The  study  of 
French  must  be  limited  to  the  time  occupied  by  instruc- 
tion. Absurd?  Well,  may-be  an  editor  of  a  ladies' 
periodical  need  not  be  logical.  Nevertheless,  he  ought 
not  to  identify. himself  with  those  who  go  from  house  to 
house  setting  up  parents  agunst  teachers. 

That  blow  number  one  was  a  piece  of  puerile  and 
mischievous  impertinence*  If  the  four  others  and  the 
following  steady  and  vigorous  ones  are  of  a  similar  order 


Mr.  Bok  had  better  limit  himself  to  criticisms  of  the 
furnishings  and  hangings  of  the  Pullman  palace  cars. 
The  editorial  article  on  the  latter  subject  occupies  just 
about  as  much  space  in  the  October  Ladiei  Home  Journal 
as  "  the  first  blow"  at  the  home-study  of  school  children. 
The  decoration  of  Pullman  cars  is  seeond  only  in  im- 
portance to  the  education  of  children.  Mr.  Bok  is  afraid 
that  the  taste  of  many  of  his  readers  may  be  corrupted 
by  the  fringes  and  tassels  and  things.  Some  of  them 
told  him  that  those  hangings  were  just  too  lovely  for 
anything.  That  roused  his  temper  and  after  construct- 
ing blow  number  one  for  the  turning  of  worms,  he  made 
a  vigorous  attack  upon  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "travel- 
ing educators  of  the  public,"  which  in  their  present 
disgrace  are,  however,  "simply  vehicles  of  the  worst 
taste  imaginable — in  fact  of  no  taste  whatever." 

The  home-study  of  children  stands  first  in  importance  ; 
Pulman  palace  cars,  second  ;  Mrs.  Roosevelf  s  personality, 
third.  If  it  were  not  for  the  mischief  which  some  of 
Mr.  Bok's  lady  admirers  will  do  with  their  prescribed 
notes  to  teachers,  one  might  get  considerable  amusement 
out  of  the  October  editorials. 


Superintendents  Favor  Vertical  Writing 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  at  the  New 
York  State  Council  of  School  Superintendents  last  week 
had  as  its  subject  vertical  versus  slant  writing.  The 
sentiment  was  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  vertical 
writing  that  only  four  out  of  the  large  assemblage  cast 
their  votes  in  favor  of  slant,  and  but  one  man  went  on 
record  as  not  yet  having  made  up  his  mind. 

Supts.  Davis  and  Lee,  of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx,  and  Mr.  Felter  of  Brooklyn,  presented 
vigorously  their  objections  to  vertical  writing,  but  failed 
to  establish  the  superiority  of  slant.  Supts.  O'Brien  and 
Edson,  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  were  cheered  when 
they  explained  why  they  had  not  voted  with  their  con- 
freres  on  the  board  of  borough  superintendents  in  recom- 
mending the  abolition  of  the  vertical  qrstem. 

There  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  widely-advertised  vote  of  the  borough 
board  of  superintendents  in  favor  of  slant.  According 
to  Mr.  Davis'  statement,  the  principals  are  left  free  to 
teach  vertical  writing  if  they  choose,  a  majority  of  the 
board  simply  agreeing  to  record  their  preferences  as  in 
favor  of  the  slant. 

The  School  Journal  will  speak  more  fully  upon  this 
subject  in  a  later  number.  One  thing  seems  assured, 
and  this  is  that  a  vertical  script  has  come  to  stay,  as  a 
standard  for  beginners  in  penmanship.  Whatever 
changes  the  individualities  of  older  writers  may  work  in 
the  angle  are  of  no  consequence  to  teachers.  Their  duty 
is  to  present  standards  of  legibility  and  simplicity. 
Rapidity,  tho  essential,  is  of  secondary  importance.  To 
this  end  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of 
the  vertical  writing  over  slant. 


Popularity  of  Co-ordinate  Education « 

The  separate  women's  colleges  of  the  East— Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  the  Bal- 
timore College  for  Women — have  an  attendance  that  ag- 
gregates about  4,000  students.  Their  prosperity  con- 
joined with  the  small  number  of  students  in  those  Eastern 
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univerflities,  like  Cornell,  where  co-education  prevailB, 
haa  always  been  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  prefer- 
ence of  young  women  for  separate  education. 

More  recently  however,  according  to  an  article  in  the 
Natien,  the  growth  of  what  may  be  called  the  co-ordinate 
colleges,  such  as  Barnard,  Radcliffe,  and  Pembroke,  sug- 
gests the  possibilities  of  a  type  of  collegiate  education 
which  has  the  advantages  both  of  separation  and  of  co- 
education. The  executive  committee  of  Chicago  univer- 
sity is  considering  the  feasibility  of  separating  the  men 
and  women  in  the  college  department  proper.  Many  peo- 
ple believe  that  this  signifies  the  overthrow  in  the  Middle 
West  of  the  idea  of  co-education. 

The  co-ordinate  colleges  have  a  great  advantage  over 
other  institutions  for  women  in  that  they  are  able  to  of- 
fer to  women  the  best  that  is  given  to  men,  and  under 
conditions  that  are  not  conducive  to  any  unhealthy  rival- 
ry. They  all  give  the  degree  of  the  university  upon 
graduation  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  membership  in 
the  university  circle.  It  seems  likely  that  co-ordinate 
education  wiU  become  more  and  more  popular. 

The  Dividing  Line. 

How  to  differentiate  the  functions  of  the  school  board, 
the  superintendent,  and  the  principal  is  the  subject  of  a 
suggestive  editorial  article  in  the  Popular  Educator.  It 
has  long  been  evident  that  in  most  cities  there  is  no 
proper  definition  of  the  authority  of  each  of  these.  The 
school  boards  lay  upon  a  superintendent  the  responsibil- 
ity of  running  the  schools,  and  yet  interfere  with  him 
constantly  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  the  choice  of  text- 
books, and  even  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  superin- 
tendent in  turn  theoretically  deputes  his  authority  to  the 
principal  of  a  school  but  practically  has  it  understood 
that  if  things  do  not  go  as  he  wants  them  to,  there  will 
be  trouble.  Most  principals  are  constantly  in  fear  of 
doing  something  that  is  outside  of  their  jurisdiction. 
Only  by  knowing  pretty  well  the  personal  characteristics 
of  their  superintendent  can  they  be  at  all  certain  how 
much  rope  they  are^allowed. 

The  writer  pleads  for  a  more  careful  definition  of  the 
relations  of  these  parties  to  each  other.  The  principals 
should  look  after  all  the  details  of  the  work  in  their  re- 
spective schools  ;  to  them  should  be  assigned  the  selec- 
tion of  all  employees  working  under  them.  To  the  su- 
perintendents could  be  given  the  more  comprehensive 
work  of  selecting  the  heads  of  schools,  the  influencing  of 
the  legislation  of  the  committees,  and  the  very  impor- 
tant task  of  keeping  the  public  in  eympathetic  touch 
with  the  schools.  The  province  of  the  school  board 
would  be  purely  legislative*  Its  most  valuable  work  would 
be  so  to  legislate  that  the  functions  of  the  supervising 
bodies  might  be  exercised  with  the  minimum  of  friction. 


Under  the  auspices  of  Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington  a 
party  of  students  from  the  Tuskegee  school  is  about  to 
sail  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa  with  all  the  necessary 
equipment  for  teaching  the  natives  to  raise  cotton.  Mr. 
Washington  believes  that  the  mistakes  and  failures  of  the 
Sioeria  colony  can  be  avoided,  and  that  this  enterprise  is 
the  beginning  of  a  great  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the 
negro  race. 


Prof.  J.  B.  Lough,  of  the  Oshkosh,  Wis.  normal  school 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  new  normal  school  which 
is  about  to  be  established  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 


The  Busy  World. 

The  probability  is  that  there  will  be  260,000  children 
in  Cuban  schools  by  the  end  of  the  present  school  year. 
The  largest  number  at  school  under  the  Spanish  rule  was 
less  than  30,000. 

A  party  of  Harvard  students,  led  by  Prof.  Delabarre, 
of  Brown  university,  has  just  returned  from  Labrador, 
reporting  the  discovery  of  a  mountain  more  than  6,000 
feet  high;  which  the  discoverers  named  Mount  Eliot,  in 
honor  of  the  president  of  Harvard.  Another  peak  was 
named  Mount  Faunce,  for  President  Faunce,  of  Brown. 

The  point  of  interest  in  Chinese  affairs  has  shifted  to 
South  China  where  the  rebels  are  threatening  the  Bri- 
tish dependencies  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hongkong. 
The  movement  is  said  to  be  growing  daily.  It  is  not  a 
Boxer  excitement  but  is  distinctly  anti-Manchu  in  char- 
acter. 

Rain  in  great  abundance  has  recently  fallen  upon  the 
parched  territory  of  India  and  given  a  promise  that  the 
day  of  famine  will  soon  be  over.  Such  ordeals  as  the 
country  has  gone  thru  in  the  last  year  are  likely  to  be- 
come rare  in  the  future,  for  irrigating  canals,  railroads, 
and  highways  are  being  opened  in  every  direction. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  victory  of  imperialism 
in  the  English  elections  is  the  fact  that  power  for  the 
next  few  years  will  be  lodged  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
very  rich  men.  Among  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment there  is  not  a  single  representative  of  the  working 
classes,  only  two  or  three  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  hard- 
ly a  representative  of  the  class  to  which  the  younger  Pitt 
belonged — the  poor  gentlemen. 

The  English  engineering  societies  are  stirring  up  the 
subject  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  universi- 
ties and  secondary  schools.  They  object  to  the  custom 
of  making  mathematics  merely  an  exercise  in  logic,  to 
the  complete  ignoring  of  its  practical  applications.  At 
a  recent  dinner  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society  one 
of  the  toasts  was :  **  Here's  to  pure  mathematics ;  may 
it  never  be  of  any  use  to  anybody.** 

The  largest  Sundav-school  in  the  world  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  Wanuin  s  Home  Companion^  is  at  Stockport, 
England.  It  was  founded  in  17&4,  has  a  present  enroll- 
ment of  over  6,000  and  a  total  record  of  6,086  teachers, 
and  106,900  pupils  trained  within  its  walls.  The  curricu- 
lum embraces  not  only  Bible  study  but  reading,  writing, 
and  spelling  for  those  who  urgently  need  such  instruc- 
tion. 

The  government  in  many  foreign  countries  can  take 
a  hand  in  the  development  of  a  language.  In  France  a 
decree  has  been  issued  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion durecting  several  noteworthy  simplifications  in  spell- 
ing and  syntax.  The  participle  of  verbs  conjugated  with 
avoir  is  henceforth  to  be  invaluable;  nouns  of  two 
genders  may  be  written  or  spoken  in  either  gender , 
composite  nouns,  like  tete-<i4de^  are  to  form  their  plurals 
by  simply  odding  «. 

Thanks  to  the  opening  of  the  Siberian  railroad  the 
New  York  botanical  garden  has  come  into  possession  of 
very  valuable  Siberian  fiora  that  have  never  before  been 
seen  in  this  country.  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  director  of  the 
garden,  was  in  Europe  last  summer  securing  additions 
and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  some  collections 
that  had  just  been  brought  in  from  the  valley  of  the 
Amur. 

The  good  work  done  by  the  Peabody  education  fund 
goes  on  from  year  to  year.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
guardians  in  New  York  Dr.  J.  M.  L.  Curry,  general  agent 
for  the  fund,  reported  the  disbursement  of  over  $84,000 
during  the  past  year.  All  this  went  toward  the  educa- 
tion of  the  negro.  Georgia  received  $6,600,  which  was 
the  largest  amount  given  to  any  one  state. 

Cincinnati  is  beginning  to  name  its  school-houses  in- 
stead of  numbering  them.  The  Whittier  school  on  Price 
Hill  is  an  example.     The  Public  School  Journal,  the  local 
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educational  paper,  is  agitating  the  bestowal  of  names 
upon  all  the  older  buildings.  What  college  man,  it  is 
suggested,  would  be  proud  of  his  alma  mater  if  he  had  to 
refer  to  it  by  a  number  ?  Imagine  a  Harvard  graduate 
having  to  say  that  he  was  educated  at  Massachusetts 
college  No.  1,  or  a  Yale  man  yelling  for  Connecticut's 
First! 

Marriage  Among  College  Women. 

A  few  conclusions  about  college  women  may  be  de- 
duced from  statistics  prepared  by  Prof.  Mary  R.  Smith, 
of  Leland  Stanford  university.    It  would  appear  that : 

1.  College  women  marry  two  years  later  than  the  non- 
college  women  (at  26.3  vs.  24.3  years  of  age). 

2.  The  age  of  marriage  of  both  classes  has  been  grow- 
ing later  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

3.  There  is  no  reasonable  difference  between  the  two 
classes  in  regard  to  health  either  before  or  after  mar- 
riage. 

4.  Before  marriage  nearly  one-half  of  the  college 
women  were  engaged  in  teaching,  and  nearly  three- 
fourth's  had  some  occupation  outside  their  homes  ;  only 
one-third  of  the  non-college  women  had  outside  occupa- 
tions. 

5.  Three-fourths  of  the  college  women  married  college 
men,  while  less  than  one-half  of  the  non^KSoUege  women 
married  college  men. 

6.  From  the  financial  standpoint  the  college  women 
married  better  than  the  non-coUege  women. 

Size  and  Intelligence. 

The  conclusions  obtained  by  Dr.  Frederick  Smedley  in 
the  Chicago  schools,  proving  apparently  that  the  larger 
and  better  formed  pupils  of  a  class  are  also  intellectually 
superior  to  their  smaller  comrades  are  received  with  more 
or  less  skepticism  by  lay  newspaper  critics.  The  New 
York  Herald  probably  expresses  substantially  the  popu- 
lar opinion  when  it  says  editorially  that  the  very  large 
boy  may  be  "  extra  smart  *'  during  early  life,  but  "judg- 
ing from  the  number  of  comparatively  small  men  who 
have  made  their  mark  in  the  history  of  human  achieve- 
ment, the  rule  seems  to  be  reversed  when  the  individual 
gets  older  and  settles  down  to  ordinary  proportions. 
Every  one  can  call  to  mind  the  number  of  famous  men 
who  are  small  of  stature  and  light  of  frame,  while  the 
merely  big  fellows  cut  a  very  low  figure  in  the  list  of  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.'' 

Of  course  all  this  is  purely  assumption  on  the  Herald 
writer's  part ;  he  has  no  statistics  to  show  that  the  Phil- 
lips Brooks  type  of  great  man  is  less  common  than  the 
Napoleonic  type.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  the  popular 
impression  is  that  the  little  man  physically  is  more  apt 
to  be  the  big  man  mentally. 

Wages  and  Prices. 

In  the  good  times  that  have  come  upon  us  since  1896 
the  scale  of  wages  thruout  the  country  has  advanced. 
The  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  labor 
commissioner,  show  an  increase  of  more  than  three  per 
cent,  over  the  figures  for  1891.  Taking  100  as  the 
wages  of  1891  we  get : 

BeUbtiye 
Year  Wages 

1891 100.00 

1892 100.30 

1893 99.32 

1894 98.06 

1895 97.88 


Year 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 101.54 

1900 103.43 


Belatiye 
Wages 

97.93 

98.96 

98.79 


It  is  evident  that  the  earning  capacity  of  the  individ- 
ual is  greater  in  good  times  than  in  hard  times.  Other 
statistics  have  been  gathered  relative  to  the  prices  of 
commodities.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  last  few  years 
labor  is  only  one  of  many  commodities  which  have  ad- 
vanced in  price.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  beef  in  five 
years  has  been  nearly  thirty  per  cent.,  in  pork,  eighty 
per  cent,  and  so  on  thru  a  large  list  of  staples.  The 
figures  are  interesting  as  showing  the  tendency  of  all 
things  to  advance  together. 


The  Coal  Strike  Adjustment. 

Now  that  everything  is  moving  toward  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  labor  troubles  in  the  anthracite  coal 
region,  many  of  the  newspapers  are  giving  great  credit 
for  it  to  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  leader  of  the  striking  miners. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  he  is  the  ideal  leader  of 
labor  so  long  sought  for— prudent,  resourceful,  and 
inflexibly  honest.  It  is  said  of  him  that  in  this  case  he 
has  succeeded  in  preventing  violence  in  a  region  where 
violence  was  almost  inevitable :  that  in  the  settlement 
of  difficulties  he  has  ignored  his  own  dignity  and  has 
stood  upon  punctilios  as  to  the  formal  recognition  of  the 
union.  He  has  brought  about  a  number  of  technical 
adjustments  regrrding  sliding  scales  and  contracts  that 
were  exceedingly  difficult  to  make.  In  short,  he  has 
been  the  central  figure  in  the  first  great  victory  won  by 
organized  labor. 

Death  of  John  Sherman. 

One  of  the  few  surviving  figures  of  the  Civil  war 
period  disappeared  with  the  death  of  ex-secretary  Sher- 
man. He  entered  political  life  in  1848,  at  a  time  when 
the  present  Republican  party  was  hardly  thought  of ; 
his  activity  continued  down  to  the  Spanish- American 
war  when,  finding  his  duties  as  secretary  of  state 
too  much  for  his  failing  powers,  he  felt  himself 
obliged  to  reture  to  private  life.  In  his  long  career  he 
had  rendered  the  country  many  services,  of  which  the 
greatest  were  beyond  doubt  his  contributions  to  the 
stability  of  our  financial  system.  As  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  President  Hayes  he  made  so  brilliant  a 
record  that  he  became  the  choice  of  a  large  section  of 
the  Republican  party  for  president.  He  failed,  how- 
ever, at  each  succeeding  convention  to  get  the  requi- 
site number  of  votes  to  secure  the  nomination.  Per- 
sonally, Mr.  Sherman  was  a  man  of  kindly  impulses 
and  high  principles.  He  was  a  politician,  but  a  poli- 
tician of  the  highest  type. 

The  Sources  of  Asphalt. 

Nearly  all  the  asphalt  which  is  used  in  the  streets  of 
our  great  cities  comes  up  from  Venezuela.  There  are 
other  deposits  in  Judaea,  in  Siberia,  and  in  Mexico,  but 
nowhere  is  the  asphalt  so  easily  accessible  as  in  the  won- 
derful asphalt  lakes  of  Venezuela  and  Trinidad.  Tbe 
lake  on  the  mainland  is  about  1,000  acres  in  extent,  that 
in  Trinidadabout  115  acres.  Both  are  in  a  semi-fluid  state. 
They  may  be  walked  upon,  but  it  does  not  do  to  stand 
still  in  one  place.  If  a  man  went  to  sleep  on  the  surface 
he  would  be  swallowed  up  during  the  night.  Cartloads 
of  the  material  are  taken  out  every  day,  but  as  fast  as  a 
hole  is  made  a  fresh  supply  oozes  in,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  lakes  is  always  fairly  even.  Soundings  have  been 
made  to  the  depth  of  200  feet  and  no  bottom  reached. 
The  pure  asphaJt  is  too  soft  to  be  used  as  paving.  It 
appears  in  our  streets  mixed  with  sand  and  powdered 
limestone. 

Currents  in  the  Deep  Sea. 

We  are  familiar  enough  with  the  phenomena  of  sur- 
face ocean  currents,  like  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  only  r^ 
cently  has  it  been  suspected  that  far  down  in  the  ocean 
there  were  vast  bodies  of  water  showing  very  different 
temperatures  at  corresponding  depths  and  moving  in  op- 
posite durections.  Recent  soundings  made  by  the  United 
States  coast  survey  have  shown  that  the  general  trend  of 
the  deep  sea  currents  is  from  the  poles  toward  the  trop- 
ics but  that  there  are  numerous  counter  currents.  One 
determining  factor  is  the  presence  of  ridges  in  the  ocean 
bed,  such  that  portions  of  the  bottom  or  polar  waters 
are  interrupted  in  their  course.  These  cause  important 
breaks  in  the  continuity  of  circulation.  Even  the  wanner 
layers  of  the  nether  ocean  are  very  cold.  For  instance  a 
sounding  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  at  the 
depth  of  2,900  fathoms  disclosed  a  temperature  just  be- 
low zero. 
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Rochester  School  Board  Replies. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— The  answer  of  the  school  board  to  the 
petition  of  the  patrons  of  public  school  No.  36  for  whole  dav 
sessions  in  the  first  grade,  where  pupils  are  at  present  attend- 
ing only  half  a  day,  has  been  completed  by  the  corporation 
counsel  and  forwarded  by  him  to  State  Supt  Skinner.  The 
half-day  sessions  are  the  rule  in  all  the  first  grades  and  kinder- 
gartens of  the  Rochester  schools,  the  plan  having  been  adopted 
by  the  school  commissioners  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  year.  The  appeal  of  the  patrons  of  No.  36  is  simply 
a  test  case  to  determine  whether  the  board  has  authority 
to; establish  the  halt-day  session  as  a  regular  thing  in  any  part 
of  the  school  system. 

The  points  brought  out  by  the  Rochester  authorities  state 
the  case  fairly  and  convincingly  for  the  half-day  plan.  It  is 
asserted  in  part  that : 

1.  The  plan  completes  the  adjustment  of  the  length  of  the 
daily  session  to  the  strength  and  mental  development  of  the 
child. 

2.  The  change  greatly  improves  the  physical  conditions 
under  which  teachers  and  pupils  work.  In  few  cases  are  there 
more  than  twenty  pupils  in  a  room  at  a  time. 

3.  The  efficiency  of  Instruction  is  increased. 

4.  The  plan  makes  no  discrimination  between  children  of 
the  same  development,  giving  them  all  exactly  the  same  hours 
of  instruction. 

5.  The  plan  was  not  intended  to  secure,  nor  has  it  resulted 
in,  any  material  economy  in  the  teaching  force. 

6.  The  unsuitable  and  unhealthy  annexes,  complained  of  by 
the  state  department,  have  been  largely  done  away  with  by  the 
adoption  of  this  plan. 

7.  The  course  of  studv  now  laid  out  for  the  first  erade  is  not 
defective,  since  it  provides  all  the  instruction  the  children  can 
properly  assimilate. 

8.  The  plan  is  already  in  successful  operation  in  other  cities 
of  New  York  state  and,  if  illegal  in  Rochester,  is  illegal  else- 
where. 

9.  The  petitioners  make  their  appeal  before  the  plan  has 
been  given  a  fair  chance  to  justify  itself;  it  had  actually  been 
in  operation  diree  weeks  when  their  appeal  was  made. 

It  is  believed  that  the  decision  handed  down  from  Albany  in 
this  case  will  be  of  far-reaching  importance,  for  Syracuse, 
Ithaca,  and  several  other  cities  have  already  gone  ahead  in  the 
matter  of  short  sessions. 

A  Demand  for  Filtered  Waten 

Toledo,  O. — The  local  chamber  of  commerce  has  offered  a 
resolution  recommending  to  the  school  board  that  it  begin  at 
once  to  provide  filtered  water  for  the  schools.  The  city  water 
is  said  to  be  so  impure  that  suchapronunciamentowas  deemed 
imperative.  At  the  same  meeting  the  president  of  the  chamber 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  children  in  the  schools  are 
compelled  to  use  dirty  rebound  books  that  parents  would  not 
have  in  their  homes. 

To  Enforce  Attendance. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— Supt.  Webster  has  prepared  a  reso- 
lution which  he  hopes  to  get  thru  the  school  board  calling  for 
the  appointment  of  "  attendance  officers."  At  present  there  is 
no  way  of  hunting  up  families  who  keep  their  children  at  home. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  about  18,500  children  of  school  age 
who  are  not  in  attendance. 

The  law  itself  is  very  defective  since  it  provides  for  no  pen- 
alty in  case  of  its  violation.  Mr.  Webster  hopes  to  get  this 
winter's  legislature  to  impose  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  for 
the  first  offence,  the  amount  increasing  as  the  offence  is  re- 
peated. 

School  Board  Backs  Down. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. —The  board  of  examiners  has  won 
its  fight  with  the  school  board.  The  renewal  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates will  henceforth  be  in  the  hands  of  the  examiners,  and  the 
approval  by  the  school  board  will  be  merely  formal.  Pres. 
Denman  and  the  other  directors  agreed  October  9  to  adopt  a 
loue  list  of  recommendations  including  life  diplomas  for  sev- 
eral teachers. 

Loyal  to  Their  Trust. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.— Altho  President  Rosenbloom,  of  the 
board  of  education,  has  sent  word  to  all  the  teachers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  school  system  that  their  pay  may  be  held  up  on 
account  of  present  legal  complications,  nobody  has  stopi^ed 
work.  All  prefer  to  eo  on,  even  tho  their  continuance  is 
attended  witn  personalnardship.    It  is  now  nearly  four  months 


since  any  teacher  has  received  a  cent  of  salary  and  a  good  deal 
of  suffering  is  known  to  exist.  Considerable  borrowing  at  high 
rates  of  interest  is  also  reported  as  an  unpleasant  feature. 

^hat  Should  be  Constants? 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— "What  Studies  are  Constants  in  a 
High  School  Course  ?  "  was  the  subject  of  papers  read  by  Prin- 
cipals Grisham  and  Phillips  of  this  city  at  the  first  monthly 
meeting  of  public  school  principals. 

The  only  constants  that  were  a^eed  upon  by  both  speakers 
were  English  and  history  and  their  aillied  branches.  To  these 
studies  some  science  and  mathematics  were  added,  tho  Prin- 
cipal Grisham  admitted  that  there  were  some  students  who 
could  not  learn  mathematics,  and  Principal  Phillips  believed  in 
requiring  only  enough  for  accurate  mental  operations. 

Mr.  Phillips  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  study  of  ethics  as  a 
constant.  He  spoke  of  character  development  as  of  great  im 
portance  and  believed  that  much  crime  could  be  averted  by 
systematic  study  of  moral  (]^uestions  in  the  public  schools.  He 
also  spoke  of  manual  training  as  a  more  and  more  popular 
constant. 

Learning  English  in  Porto  Rico. 

Dr.  George  £.  Groff,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Porto  Rico, 
has  sent  to  Thb  School  Journal  interesting  specimens  of 
composition  work  and  penmanship.  The  people  0/  the  Span- 
ish-American countries  are  said  to  be  especially  fond  of  a  deli- 
cate, refined  handwriting,  and  these  samples,  coming  from  the 
squalid  little  village  of  Guanica  bear  out  the  statement.  They 
are  ^e  work  of  children  six  or  seven  years  old  executed  in  a 
sort  of  Spencerian  hand  with  remarkable  precision  and 
accuracy. 

The  compositions,  too,  are  very  entertaining,  especially  as 
coming  from  children  who  a  year  ago  knew  no  word  of  Eng- 
lish. As  an  example  we  take  pleasure  in  printing  this  essay  Dy 
Agripina  Ayala,  fourteen  years  of  age  : 

SOMETHING    ABOUT    OUR    SCHOOL. 

I  live  in  Viegues  and  go  to  the  girls'  school.  In  our  school 
we  have  three  rooms  and  three  teachers,  two  English,  and  one 
Spanish.    I  like  more  the  English  than  the  Spanish. 

There  are  eighty-six  children  in  our  school,  and  there  are 
more  in  the  first  class  than  in  the  second  or  third.  My  name 
is  Agripina  Ayala,  I  am  fourteen  years  old,  and  am  in  the  third 
class. 

We  have  in  our  room  a  picture  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico. 
Mr.  Allen,  with  palms  around  it.  We  have  a  flag,  a  table,  and 
a  case  for  our  books. 

This  is  all  I  have  time  to  write  to-day  for  I  am  hungry,  but 
will  write  more  some  other  day. 

Again  here  is  one  by  Louisa  Peterson,  a  little  girl  of  twelve : 

WHAT  I  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  YEAR. 

In  one  year  there  are  three  hundred  sixty-five  days  of  twebty- 
fours  each.  Each  hour  is  sixty  minutes  and  each  minute  is 
sixty  seconds. 

There  are  twelve  months  in  a  year,  January,  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  Septenrber,  October, 
November,  and  December. 

In  Porto  Rico  we  have  two  seasons,  the  rainy  season  and  the 
dry  season :  but  in  colder  climates  they  have  four  seasons, 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter.  Our  rainy  season  be- 
gins in  May  and  lasts  until  November  when  the  dry  season 
begins  and  lasts  until  May. 

There  are  fifty-two  weeks  in  a  year,  and  seven  days  in  a 
week.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  are  Sunday,  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday.  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday. 

My  teacher  asks  me  which  part  of  the  year  I  like  best.  I  like 
best  the  first  part  of  the  rainy  season  wnen  the  trees  are  full  of 
pretty  blossoms.  I  think  it  must  be  like  Spring  in  the  United 
States. 

Indian  School  Criticised. 

Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.— At  the  recent  Indian  conference  a 
very  spirited  attack  was  made  upon  the  system  of  tribal 
schools  for  the  Indians.  Rev.  A.  G.  Murray,  of  the  Paunee 
mission,  Oklahoma,  asserted  that  the  tribal  schools  are  noto- 
rious for  nepotism  and  extravagance.  There  are  50,000  white 
children  in  Indian  territory  out  of  school,  he  said,  Congress 
having  provided  no  accommodations  for  them.  Of  267,000 
Indians  45,000  are  sustained  by  the  government. 

Items  from  Minnesota. 

M00RHF.AD,  Minn. — The  failure  of  crops  in  Minnesota  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  educational  ardor  of  the  state.  All  of 
the  institutions  are  overflowing  with  pupils.  The  University, 
Carlton,  MacAlester,  and  the  four  normal  schools  all  report  an 
increased  attendance. 

Much  speculation  relative  to  the  next  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  is  rife  nowadays.  Several  candidates  have 
appeared  for  the  place. 
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Topics  atSthel  State  Superiotendents'  Meeting. 


ne  of  the  most  interesting:  discussions  of  the  meeting:  of  the 
superintendents  of  New  York  state,  held  Oct.  17-19  was  on  the 
subject  of  vertical  writing:.  A  great  many  good  points  also 
came  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  length  of  the  educational 
course.  Supt.  Wheelock  made  the  most  radical  propositions  of 
the  day  when  he  advocated  puttins:  Latin  and  algebra  down 
into  the  seventh  grade.  He  said  in  part :  '*  The  grammar 
course  ought  to  be  definitely  fixed  at  eight  years.  Seven  years 
are  not  enough  for  completing  the  elementary  school  work ; 
rtie  seven  year  course  might  be  of  advantage  to  our  pupils 
who  are  going  to  college,  but  most  of  our  pupils  do  not  go  to 
coUeee. 

"  what  subjects  would  I  put  into  an  eight  years'  course  ? 
Well,  primarily,  of  course,  I  should  have  about  the  studies  we 
now  find  there,  perhaps  varying  the  emphasis  a  little.  Yoa 
cannot  get  away  from  the  necessihr  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
English,  etc.  The  law  requires  pnysioiogy,  so  that  I  suppose 
that  must  stay.  In  my  ideal  course  I  should  certainly  have  a 
foreign  language  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  even  if  eeog-  • 
raphy  had  to  suffer  a  little.  My  preference  would  be  for  Latin 
rather  than  for  French  or  German,  for  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  Latin  is  greater  than  that  of  almost  any 
otner  subject. 

"  I  have  come  more  than  ever  to  feel  the  value  of  Latin  dur- 
the  past  year,  as  I  have  seen  my  own  child,  a  girl  in  the  eighth 

fraae,  thoroly  awakened  by  a  year's  work  im  Latin.    For  the 
rMt  time  in  her  life  she  has  learned  fairly  to  grapple  with  a 
difficulty  and  master  it. 

''  We  are  still  wasting  a  great  deal  of  time  over  arithmetic 
and  so  called  English.  It  is  my  opinion  that  algebra  can  be 
successfully  taught  in  the  grades." 

AN  ELASTIC  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Associate  Supt.  Edson,  of  New  York  city,  continued  the  dis- 
cussion. He  said  that  a  course  of  study  ought  to  be  a  matter 
of  growth,  of  slow  evolution.  One  scientifically  arranged  to- 
day must  be  out  of  place  ten  years  hence.  The  course  has  to 
be  modified  from  year  to  year.  Radical  changes  are  generally 
bad. 

^*  There  is  no  such  thing,"  continued  Mr.  Edson  coming 
down  to  the  topic  that  has  lately  been  agitating  the  New  York 
school  authorities,  **  as  an  over-crowded  curriculum,  if  the  child 
and  not  the  course  is  made  the  center  of  interest.  Our  most 
thoughtful  educators  are  studying  the  child  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  capacity." 

The  three  courses  common  to  elementary  schools  were  then 
taken  up.  Among  the  cities  of  this  country  some  few  have  the 
nine-year  course ;  most,  the  eight-year;  a  very  few,  including 
New  York,  the  seven-year  course. 

'*  The  danger  in  the  nine-year  course,"  said  Mr.  Edson, "  is 
that  of  dawdling.  The  pace  is  almost  sure  to  be  too  leisurely. 
These  nine-vear  schools  give  color  to  the  charges  maide  by 
Professor  Munsterberg  that  our  bo^  and  girls  are  not  worked 
up  to  their  normal  capacity.  Nor  is  the  introduction  of  high 
school  studies  a  legitimate  remedy.  I  believe  that  the  place 
for  Latin  and  algebra  is  in  the  high  school  where  they  can  be 
efiEectivelv  taufi:ht. 

"  I  used  to  tnink  that  the  seven-year  coarse  was  subject  to 
the  opposite  danger :  that  it  either  contained  too  few  subjects 
or  tiiat  it  rushed  the  teacher  and  pupils  at  a  neck-breaking 
rate.  Yet  the  more  I  study  the  New  York  system  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  it  has  greater  possibilities  than  educators 
have  suspected.  Its  plan  of  semi-annual  promotions  makes  it 
possible  to  combine  the  excellences  of  the  seven-year  and  the 
eight-year  courses.  We  can  push  forward  the  orieht  pupils 
and  hold  the  dull  ones  back.  Dawdling  is  prevented,  and  yet 
superficiality  can  be  discouraged.  •  I  must  sajr  that  I  am  con- 
verted to  the  seven-year  course  where,  as  with  us,  it  can  be 
made  elastic." 

RIGHTS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY. 

Continuing  Mr.  Edson's  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  the 
New  York  plan.  Associate  Supt.  Godwin  said  that  m  schem- 
ing out  a  course  the  needs  of  the  community  must  always  be 
considered.  What  the  people  want  thev  ought  to  eet.  We 
need  to  remember,  however,  that  the  method  by  which  the  lay- 
man would  propose  to  get  his  desired  results  is  apt  to  be  un- 
pedagogiral  and  absura. 

'^  For  instance,  people  are  objecting  to  the  length  of  the 
child's  term  of  education.  They  think  that  the  young  profes- 
sional man  ought  to  get  started  before  he  is  thirty.  They  are 
right  in  so  thinking.  Yet  they  are  wrong  in  demanding  high 
schttol  studies  in  the  grammar  school  course,  college  studies 
in  the  high  school,  professional  school  courses  in  tne  college. 
The  pedagogically  correct  thing  is,  not  to  mix  the  courses  but 
to  shorten  them  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  do  them  in 
less  time  than  at  present." 

The  discussion  then  became  general  and  was  followed  by  a 
consideration  of  the  course  of  study  in  high  schools,  introduced 
by  an  able  talk  from  Supt  F.  H.  Wood,  of  the  state  training 
schools.  A  very  able  paper  bearing  upon  the  hi^h  school 
question  was  presented  by  Supt.  Shear,  of  White  Plains.  The 
title  of  Mr.  Shear's  paper  was,  '*  Study  Halls  vs.  Separate 
Class-Rooms." 

Mr.  Shear  took  the  stand  that  in  high  schools  of  300  or  less 
pupils  the  study-hall  with  recitation  rooms  is  the  preferable 


plan.  "It  is  important,"  he  said,  "for  the  student  to  learn 
concentration;  he  can  sain  it  in  the  hall.  Cheating  and  copy- 
ing go  on  with  greater  difficulty  in  a  large  hall  where  the  pupils 
of  a  class  can  be  scattered.  The  harmful  aid  of  the  teacher 
will  be  less  of  an  element ;  the  small  class-room  gives  especial 
encouragement  to  the  habit  of  rushing  for  help  at  every  little 
difficulty.  One  large  room  can  be  better  lighted  and  ventilated. 
There  is  also  economy  in  the  matter  of  teaching  force.  The 
students,  being  all  together,  learn  to  consider  the  school  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  class.  Everybody  grants  the  value 
of  the  assembly  hall ;  the  study  hall  is  simply  an  extension  of 
the  same  principle." 

New  England  Notes. 
Massachttsetts  Instittttes. 

Teachers'  institutes,  under  the  management  of  the  state 
board  of  education,  were  held  last  week,  at  Dedham  and 
Plymouth,  with  essentially  identical  instruction.  As  always 
with  real  institutes,  the  various  instructors  aimed  to  present 
the  most  improved  methods  in  the  several  subjects,  and  the 
earnest  spirit  manifested  showed  that  the  teachers  attended  to 
get  all  the  benefit  they  could. 

Mr.  Jackson,  instructor  in  physics  in  the  Bridgewater  normal 
school,  showed  how  not  to  do  by  giving  a  most  auarmln^  series 
of  incomplete,  or  decidedly  erroneous  answers  to  questions  set 
for  entrance  examination  at  his  school.  No  stronger  commen- 
tary could  possibly  be  g:iven  upon  the  weakness  of  the  purely 
laboratory  method  of  teaching  physics.     Unfortunately,  Mr. 

Sckson  tailed  to  tell  the  teachers  what  they  ought  to  do  that 
tter  results  might  be  secured. 

Mr.  McDonald,  agent  of  the  board,  showed  the  prime  neces- 
sity of  basing  all  manipulation  of  the  equation  in  augebra  upon 
the  fundamental  axioms ;  and  of  making  the  study  of  English 
primary  in  the  instruction  in  Latin. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  exercise  of  all  was  the  one  given 
by  Professor  Cone,  of  New  York,  upon  reading.  He  showed 
the  need  for  clear  and  accurate  enunciation  of  the  syllabic 
combinations,  and  he  would  have  constant  drill  upon  the 
vowel  and  combined  sounds  until  the  vocal  organs  acquire  ease 
of  action. 

Essex  Coanty  Teachers'  AMOcUtion. 

The  seventy  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Essex  county  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Peabody,  Mass.,  on  Friday,  October  19,  and 
was  very  largely  attended.  Pres.  w.  H.  P.  Faunce,  of  Brown 
universibr,  adaressed  the  association  upon  "Training  the 
Will."  He  held  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were  decidedly  m  ad- 
vance of  us,  educationally,  because  they  made  what  a  nian  is, 
the  essential  in  education,  not  what  a  man  knows,  as  with  us. 
American  schools,  and  colleges  as  well,  are  defective  thru  the 
neglect  of  the  moral  element  in  culture.  A  reform  in  that 
feature  should  be  the  next  step  in  educational  progress. 

The  afternoon  session  was  broken  up  into  sections,  the 
most  noteworthy  topic  being  a  discussion  of  the  relations 
between  the  various  grades  of  instruction.  Very  little  that 
was  decidedly  new  was  elicited,  but  there  was  the  general  ex- 
pression of  a  desire  to  bring  the  whole  field  of  prop:ress,  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  college,  into  harmonious  unity. 
Prin.  W.  P.  Beckwith,  of  Salem  normal  school,  said  that  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  normal  schools  are  based 
primarily  upon  the  natural  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  the  work 
of  a  teacher. 

Chapman  School  Unfiniahed. 

The  loose  way  in  which  things  are  done  by  the  Boston  school 
committee  is  well  illustrated  by  the  unfinished  condition  of  the 
Chapman  school  in  East  Boston.  Over  on  Noodles  Island, 
school  accommodations  are  very  poor  and  the  committee  last 
year  undertook  to  better  them  by  building  a  new  school-house. 
They  had  only  a  little  money  towards  it,  but  that  trifle  did  not 
dishearten  them.  They  expected  the  legislature  to  authorize  a 
new  loan  for  their  purpose  and  accordinp:ly  they  drafted  a  bill 
which  went  thru  both  btanches  as  anticipated,  but  failed  to 
receive  Governor  Crane's  signature.  The  governor's  ground 
for  veto  was  that  a  general  tax  and  loan  bill,  carrying  $5,000,000. 
had  just  been  passed  and  that  the  East  Boston  school  could 
be  built  out  of  that.  In  this  opinion  he  seems  to  have  been 
mistaken,  for  Mayor  Hart  has  told  the  school  committee  and 
the  citizens  of  East  Boston  that  he  can  give  them  none  of  this 
money  and  that  their  children  will  have  to  stay  in  the  streets 
unless  the  contractor  can  be  induced  to  go  on  and  finish  the 
building,  taking  chances  on  getting  his  money  later. 

The  contractor  has  not  yet  decided  whether  to  take  the  risk 
or  not.  Meantime  over  600  children  in  East  Boston  are  imper- 
fectly provided  for  in  a  church  building. 

The  Short  Skirt  Indorsed. 

New  Haven,  Cokn.— The  state  board  of  health,  thru  its 
agent  Dr.  C.  A.  Lindsley,  has  recommended  that  Connecticut 
teachers  wear  short  skirts  to  school  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health.  He  quotes  with  approval  the  recent  rule  passed  by  the 
autbonties  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  requiring  all  teachers  to  wear 
skirts  that  do  not  touch  the  ground.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that  not  many  years  a^o  two  Connecticut  teachers 
were  dismissed  because  they  persisted  in  wearing  short  skirts. 
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PrixM  for  Musical  Compoaitiont. 

The  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  is  offering  one 
thousand  dollars  in  prizes  for  the  two  best  musical  compositions 
submitted.  The  first  prize,  of  $6oo,  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  work  for  chorus,  solos,  and  orchestra,  with  English  text, 
limited  to  four  solo  parts,  the  time  of  the  performance  to  be 
about  one  hour,  and  either  sacred  or  secular  in  jcharacter.  The 
work  may  be  in  the  form  oi  a  one-act  opera,  if  the  composer 
80  chooses. 

The  second  prize,  of  ^oo,  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  sym- 
phonic work  for  orchestra  alone,  the  time  of  performance  to  be 
about  thirty  minutes.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  com- 
posers resident  for  five  years  in  the  United  States.  The  com- 
positions must  be  sent  in  before  April  i,  1901. 

Active  School  Campaign. 

The  Public  School  Association  of  Boston  is  hard  at  work 
stirrinfi^  up  public  sentiment.  Mr.  E.  A.  Adier,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  the  Alls  ton  dis- 
trict ot  Boston,  made  an  especial  plea  for  the  women  to  turn 
out  and  vote.  Very  few  in  the  whole  population  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  suffrage,  and  the  number  of  women 
voting  has  very  largely  decreased  since  1889.  The  novelty  has 
worn  o£E.  Yet  the  need  of  women's  votes  is  greater  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  school  question  can  be  realized 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  school  children  of  Boston  outnumber 
all  but  four  of  the  cities  of  Massachusetts.  To  house  this  en- 
rollment vast  sums  of  money  have  been  spent.  Yet  of  fifteen 
buildings  investigated  last  week  twelve  are  under  the  ban  of 
hygienic  laws. 

Vew  Hampahire  Teachera*  Aaaodation. 

Concord,  N.  H.— The  first  business  taken  up  by  the  New 
Hampshire  teachers,  at  the  meeting  of  the  state  association 
was  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  truancy.  A  resolution  was 
passed  favoring  the  passage  of  a  statute,  creating  a  state  in- 
spector of  truancy  with  appropriate  powers  for  enforcing  the 
truancy  laws.  Tne  discussion  of  the  question  was  opened  by 
State  Supt.  Channing  Folsom,  who  was  followed  by  Supts. 
Bickford,  of  Manchester ;  Blaisdell,  of  Laconia;  and  Fasset, 
of  Nashua.  All  the  speakers  favored  the  plan  of  having  a 
truancy  inspector. 

Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed,  of  the  state  agricultural  college  at 
Durham,  gave  an  address  on  **  The  Status  of  Nature  Study  in 
New  Hampshire."  Miss  Margaret  McCloskey,  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  normal  school,  spoke  on  **  Nature  Study  in  the  Primary 
Grades ;"  and  Prof.  A.  C.  Boyden,  of  the  Bridgewater  (Mass  ) 
normal  school,  on  "  Nature  Studv  in  the  Grammar  Grades." 

At  the  round  table  conference  for  high  school  teachers  Prin. 
Horace  G.  McKean,  of  Colby  academy,  gave  an  address  on 
'*The  Relation  of  Private  Schools  to  the  Public  School 
System.'* 

In  the  evening,  Pres.  George  H.  Harris,  of  Amherst,  gave  an 
address  upon  "  Three  Stages  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Public 
School." 

The  New  Year  in  Michigan. 

The  school  year  is  well,  under  way  and  finds  the  usual  or 
perhaps  an  unusual  number  of  schoolmasters  in  new  places  in 
Michigan.  In  spite  of  rumors  and  threatenings  Supt.  Wales 
C.  Martindale  was  re-elected  at  Detroit  and  the  storm  again 
subsides. 

The  second  city  has  a  change :  Supt.  F  R.  Hathaway  goes 
into  the  beet  sugar  business  at  Alma  and  is  succeeded  by  Supt. 
W.  H.  Elson,  of  West  Superior,  Wis.  Saginaw.  E.  S.,  Bay 
City,  and  Jackson  have  no  change  in  supenn tendency.  Sagi- 
naw, W.  S.,  loses  Mr.  E.  C.  Thompson,  who  bad  been  there 
some  thirteen  years,  and  elects  Mr.  N.  A.  Richards  who  was 
formerly  at  West  Bay  City  but  who  did  not  teach  last  year. 
Mr.  Thompson  succeeds  Miss  Anna  M.  Chandler,  at  Mar- 
quette. Miss  Chandler  cetires  from  teaching.  She  was  the 
only  prominent  woman  superintendent  in  the  state. 

At  Pontiac,  Prin.  R.  B.  Dean  is  promoted  to  first  place,  while 
Supt.  Hugh  Brown  embarks  in  newspaper  and  publishing 
work  at  Ann  Arbor.  Mr.  Kendall  P.  Brooks,  of  Alma  suc- 
ceeds Principal  Dean. 

Supt.  W.  L.  Stewart,  of  Hillsdale,  leaves  the  work  and  Hills- 
dale calls  former  Principal  S.  J.  Gier  back  from  St.  Clair  to 
take  the  superintendency. 

Supt  R.  L.  Holloway,  after  eight  years  at  Caro,  goes  to  St. 
Clair  and  is  succeeded  by  F.  L.  Evans,  of  Laingsburg.  Supt. 
P.  J.  Wilson  goes  to  Wyandotte.  There  is  no  change  in  tne 
head  at  Port  Huron,  but  Prin.  R.  O.  Austin  takes  the  mathe- 
matics at  St.  Johns  Militair  academy  near  Milwaukee  and  is 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Allan  J.  Eastman,  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  C.  H.  Norton,  of  Plainville  takes  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  is  followed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Daley,  of 
Vicksburg,  and  ne  in  turn  by  Prin.  Ora  Travis,  of  Union 
City. 

Mr.  V.  G.  Mays,  of  New  Baltimore,  takes  the  Newaygo 
schools.  Supt.  Orr  Schurtz,  of  Eaton  Rapids,  goes  into  jour- 
nalism and  Mr.  T.  B.  Hartley  comes  from  Brainerd,  Minn.,  to 
Eaton  Rsmids.  Mr.  Hartley  was  formerly  at  Bessemer,  Mich. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Conws^,  of  Almont  returns  to  West  Virginia  and 
is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Taylor,  University  of  Michigan, 


99.  Mr.  W.  E.  Hanson  is  promoted  from  a  principalship  to 
superintendency  at  Alma.  Mr.  H.  H.  Hayden  goes  to  Hast 
ings  and  is  followed  at  Constantine  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Autlin.  Miss 
Florence  Barnard  leaves  the  principalship  at  Mt.  Clemens  and 
accepts  a  place  at  Saginaw.  Mr.  Richmond  H.  Kirtland,  of 
Ann  Arbor  becomes  superintendent  at  Houghton.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hambleton  goes  to'  Galesburg,  while  Mr.  A.  W.  Bolt,  of  that 
place,  goes  to  Otsego.  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Gar  butt  is  elected  super- 
intendent at  Saranac.  Mr.  T.  B.  Nicholson  resigns  at  Lowell 
to  go  into  business  and  F.  W.  Graham  takes  his  place.  0th ei 
new  men  are  J.  3.  Field,  at  Chesaning;  H.  W.  Daniels,  at  St. 
Louis ;  E.  C.  Meade,  at  Hersey ;  G.  F.  Manning,  at  Cedar 
Springs;  C.  L.  Pembertou,  at  Tekousha;  H.  F.  Knapp,  at 
Quincjrj  L.  O.  De  Camp,  at  Vanderbilt;  I.  L.  Jenner,  at  Mid- 
land ;  E.L.  Griffith,  at  Fremont;  E.  £.  Kelley,  Coopersville : 
B.  A.  Howard,  at  East  Jordan.  W.  J.  McKone. 

Albi§ny  Mich, 


In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

To  Test  Poor  Eyesight. 

Every  teacher  in  the  Manhattan  schools  is  to  be  furnished 
with  a  booklet  of  information  and  cards  which  will  enable  her 
eisilv  to  detect  ordinary  cases  of  poor  eyesight  among  her 
pupils.  Wherever  such  a  case  is  detected,  the  child's  parents 
win  receive  a  card  stating  that  his  eyes  are  defective  and  that 
the  family  doctor  had  better  be  consulted. 

Kindergarten  Candidates. 

Numerous  candidates  for  kindergarten  positions  were  exam- 
ined by  Dr.  Walter  L.  Hervey  last  week.  An  interesting  part 
of  their  examination  was  the  oral  test  in  the  course  of  which 
they  played  the  Froebelian  games  up  and  down  the  library. 
Each  candidate  had  to  lead  a  game  wnile  the  others  took  the 
part  of  the  children.  The  object,  of  course,  was  to  prove  that 
the  young  women  possess  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  kindergarten 
— the  ability  to  play  with  the  children  rather  than  at  them. 

Reorganization  of  School  Clerical  Force. 

The  necessity  of  more  clerical  help  for  the  principals  of 
schools  was  brought  out  in  last  week's  School  Journal.  A 
plan  to  secure  such  help  is  being  considered  by  Supt.  Jasper 
and  President  O'Brien,  of  the  board  of  education.  Their 
scheme,  as  developed  thus  far,  is  to  put  the  clerical  work  of 
each  school  into  the  hands  of  one  teacher  who  needs  a  change 
from  the  routine  of  class  teaching.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such 
clerical  service  is  less  rearing  than  teaching ;  there  is  no  doubt, 
too,  that  it  gives  an  insight  with  many  features  of  school  work 
which  the  average  teacher  will  do  well  to  know  about.  The 
idea  is  then  to  keep  up  a  rotation  in  the  school.  No  teacher 
will  be  allowed  to  attend  to  the  clerical  duties  for  more  than 
two  school  terms  at  a  time.  In  this  way  worn-out  teachers  will 
get  a  chance  to  recuperate.  It  is  thought  that  the  plan  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  classes  as  well  as  to  the  principals. 

Mixed  High  School  Held  Up. 
The  failure  of  the  board  of  aldermen  to  move  in  the  matter 
of  purchasing  a  site  for  the  new  mixed  high  school  in  the 
Bronx  region  is  a  cause  of  great  expense  and  worry  to  the 
school  authorities.  It  is  expensive  because  it  is  costing  the  city 
just  ^qoo  per  month,  that  is  |6,ooo  per  year,  the  interest  on  the 
awardf.  The  ref^isal  of  the  aldermen  to  act  is  simply  inexplic- 
able, since  all  the  proper  preliminary  steps  were  taken  last 
winter  or  earlier.  The  purchase  of  the  site  at  Jackson  avenue 
and  Boston  road  was  approved  in  June,  1897.  Condemnation 
proceedings  had  to  be  instituted  and  were  not  completed  until 
Jan.  6, 1900.  The  sum  determined  as  the  price  of  tne  site  was 
199.320.  The  requisition  was  tiirned  in  to  the  t>oard  of  alder- 
men Feb.  13,  1900,  and  has  never  been  heard  from  since. 

Meetings  for  Teachers  of  English. 

The  committee  on  English  of  the  teachers  at  the  Wadleigh 
high  school  has  arranged  the  following  programs  for  work  dur- 
ing the  year  1900-1901 : 

Nov.  12.— -Discussion  of  report  of  minimum  work  done  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  high  school  in  English.  Presentation  of 
a  quarterly  schedule. 

Dec.  10. — Discussion  of  report  and  schedule. 

Jan.  14. — Relative  value  of  Extensive  and  Intensive  Work  in 
Literature  during  the  first  high  school  year :    Miss  Lewis. 

Feb.  II.— Presentation  of  the  Best  Method  of  Teaching  the 
"  Vision  of  Sir  Launful,"  Miss  Elliot. 

March  11.— Presentation  of  the  Best  Method  of  Teaching 
"  Ivanhoe :  "  Miss  White. 

Apr.  8.— Presentation  of  the  Best  Method  of  Teaching  "  The 
Ancient  Mariner :  "  Miss  Towers. 

May  13.— A  Progressive  Vocabulary  of  Criticism:  Miss 
'  Smith.  A  Summary  of  the  Practical  Results  of  the  year : 
Miss  Burke. 

These  meetings  will  be  under  the  general  direction  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Haney,  of  the  WSadleigh  high  school. 
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Typhoid  in  a   Brooklyn  School. 

Typhoid  fever  has  broken  out  in  the  Boys*  Disciplinarian 
school  in  Eighteenth  avenue,  Brooklyn.  There  are  at  least  a 
half-dozen  cases  of  the  disease.  The  boys  who  are  known  to  have 
been  exposed  are  isolated.  The  outbreak  of  the  fever  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  poor  sanitary  condition  of  the  establishment. 
A  short  time  ago  the  board  of  managers  appeared  before  the 
board  of  estimate  and  asked  for  an  appropnation  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  building,  saying  that  the  present  structure 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  city. 

News  of  the  Oranges. 

The  board  of  education  at  its  meeting  of  Oct.  ii  took  the 
first  steps  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  hieh  school.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  si|;hts  and  styles  of  architec- 
ture and  to  collect  other  useful  information.  The  present 
building  is  terribly  overcrowded  and  will  another  year  be 
inadequate  if  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  attend- 
ance. 

In  his  report  for  September  Supt.  Swingle  states  that  the 
total  enrollment  was  2,858,  the  average  attendance  being 
ninety-four  per  cent. 

The  board  of  education  of  West  Orange  gave  a  reception  to 
the  teachers  in  the  schools,  Oct.  13,  in  the  Washington  school, 
An  address  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Kimball,  of  the  board, 
tracing  the  history  of  the  town  schools  from  their  earliest  es- 
tablishmest. 


Philadelphia  Notes. 

Increase  in  Salaries. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  committee  on  elementary  schools 
has  approved  the  resolutions  relative  to  increasinc;  the  salaries 
of  grade  teachers  with  ten  years'  experience  eighty  dollars  a 
year,  and  those  of  supervising  priDcipals  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  The  m.attcr  will  come  before  the  board  of  education  at 
Its  next  monthly  meeting. 

School  to  Be  Re-opened. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  I.  P.  Morris  school  has  been  re- 
el uested  by  parents  in  that  vicinity.  They  claim  that  the  Sher- 
idan school  to  which  their  children  are  sent  is  so  crowded  as 
to  prevent  the  pupils  from  receiving  proper  attention.  Presi- 
dent Noon,  of  the  Thirty-third  sectional  school  board,  and 
Councilman  Lamond  urged  the  committee  on  elementary 
schools  to  recommend  the  re-opening  of  the  Morris  school. 

The  City  History  Club,  just  organized  by  Germantown 
school  teachers,  has  begun  a  series  of  visits  to  historic  spots 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  In  their  first  excursion, 
October  20,  they  took  in  several  points  of  interest  along  Wiss- 
ahickon  creek,  including  '^Wyck,"  the  oldest  stone  school- 
house  in  the  state. 

A  recent  visitor  to  Philadelphia  was  Mr  John  Sneath,  in 
spector  of  high  schools  for  the  province  of  Ontario.  He  is 
studying  especially  the  subject  ot  manual  training  and  the  ap- 
plication ot  art  instruction  to  industry.  He  states  that  thus 
far  manual  training  has  been  introduced  into  but  one  of  the 
schools  in  his  jurisdiction,  but  that  he  hopes  to  get  it  into  all 
the  high  schools  and  normal  schools  of  the  province. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  annual  report  of  the  National 
Farm  School  Association,  as  presented  by  President  Kraus- 
kopf  at  a  recent  meeting,  shows  that  institution  to  be  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Significant  endowments  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  including  an  estate  to  be  used  for  agricul- 
tural training.  There  is  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  number 
of  students.  Dr.  Krauskopf  announced  his  intention  to  retire 
from  the  presidencv  of  the  association  and  Mr.  Ralph  Blum 
was  elected  to  his  place.  Dr.  Krauskopf  will  continue  as  hon- 
orary president. 

Pennsylyania  Appropriations  Generous. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.— Attorney  General  J.  P.  Elkin  has  given 
out  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  attitude  of  Governor 
Stone's  administration  toward  the  schools.  He  explains  in  a 
laudatory  way  the  proposed  action  of  the  governor  in  recom- 
mending, to  the  incommg  legislature,  that  a  dehciency  bill  be 
passed,  giving  the  schools  the  ^500,000  which  he  deducted  from 
the  appropriations  made  by  the  last  legislature.  Governor 
Stone  did  what  he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  his  duty  when 
he  cut  the  appropriations,  for  there  was,  at  that  time,  a  state 
deficit  of  nearly  ^3,000,000.  Within  the  last  few  months,  how- 
ever, the  financial  conditions  have  been  phenomenally  im- 
proved, so  that  the  deficit  is  being  rapidly  wiped  out  The 
state  can  therefore  afford  to  make  up  to  the  schools  the  amount 
they  were  mulcted. 

Historically,  General  Elkin  states,  Pennsylvania  has  a  proud 
record.  The  first  appropriation  to  the  common  schools  was 
made  in  1835.  It  amounted  to  ^7 j, 000.  In  1872,  prior  to  the 
adoption  ot  the  new  constitution,  it  was  1700,000.  Provision 
was  then  made  that  the  minimum  amount,  hereafter  appro- 
priated in  any  one  year,  should  be  |i, 000,000.    That  amount 


was  annually  appropriated  up  to  1887,  when  the  Republican 
party  entered  upon  a  policy  of  expansion  which  increased  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  by  bounds  up  to  1893,  when  it 
reached  ^3,000,000.  From  1890  to  the  present  time  there  has 
been  appropriated  for  school  purposes  the  magnificent  total 
of  ^51,^00,000. 


News  from  Chicago. 

Federation  Fight  Still  On. 

Miss  Catherine  Goggin  and  Miss  Margeret  Haley,  of  the 
teachers'  tax  investigation  committee,  have  accompanied  their 
attorney,  Mr.  I.  T.  Greenacre,  to  Springfield,  to  safeguard  the 
victory  they  have  already,  practically,  won.  The  fieht  for  an 
equitable  assessment  of  the  big  corporations  is  one  that  has  to 
be  fought  step  by  step.  The  case  will  how  go  before  the  state 
board  of  equalization.  If  that  body  can  be  compelled  to  make 
its  returns  before  election  week  a  great  deal  will  have  been 
gained. 

Before  Misses  Goggin  and  Haley  left  for  Soringfield,  a 
monster  meeting  of  the  Federation  was  held,  in  Central  music 
hall,  to  give  them  a  vote  of  confidence  and  support.  Over  2,000 
teachers  were  present.  Plans  were  adopted  for  the  raising  of 
a  fund  of  |6,ooo  and  for  the  distribution  of  200,000  printed 
statements.  A  resolution  was  also  passed  askinp^  the  National 
Federation  of  Teachers  to  lend  what  aid  it  can,  in  Illinois,  and 
requesting  country  newspapers  to  take  up  the  nght. 

Special  Departments  to  Close. 

The  cut  which  was  announced  in  The  School  Journal 
two  weeks  ago  as  imminent,  will  be  made.  Two  months  will 
be  taken  from  the  course  in  school  music  and  a  similar  cut  will 
apply  to  the  kindergartens.  Instruction  in  domestic  arts,  that 
is  in  cooking  and  sewing,  is  soon  to  be  stopped  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  ipoo.  German  is  also  to  be  curtailed  four  weeks. 
This  last  is  exciting  especial  opposition,  for  it  means  a  net  re- 
duction of  20  per  cent,  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  that 
language.  All  these  reductions  have  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  1625,000  has  been  diverted  from 
the  educational  fund  to  building  purposes  by  judicial  decision. 

The  Spelling  AgiUUon. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  disclosures  regarding  high  school 
spelling,  the  board  of  school  trustees  has  been  thoroly  aroused. 
Among  other  things  they  have  directed  the  department  of  child 
study  to  give  the  matter  some  practical  attention.  Accordinglv 
an  investigation  will  be  started  at  once  at  the  Ogden  school, 
the  object  oeing  to  obtain  data  in  regard  to  the  mental  peculiar 
ities  of  pupils  who  read  and  spell  poorly.  The  work  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Director  Smedley,  who  will  be  assisted 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Krauskopf  and  Mr.  D.  P.  McMillan.  The  tests, 
which  will  be  carried  on  for  two  or  three  days,  will  be  (dven 
between  recitations  and  each  will  be  so  short  that  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  ordinarjr  school  duties.  Such  investigations 
are  always  found  to  be  interesting  to  the  children,  who  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  them  with  all  the  zeal  of  young  psychologists. 

A  Nautical  School. 

Chicago  has  a  nautical  school,  one  of  two  in  this  country.  It 
was  opened  four  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the  lake  sailors, 
manv  of  whom  were  ignorant  of  scientific  sailing.  Lieut.  W. 
J.  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  United  States  navy,  started  the  first 
navigation  class  at  the  solicitation  of  a  lake  captain.  Some 
half  dozen  young  lake  sailors  who  were  studying  to  pass  the 
government  examination  for  able  seamanship  composed  the 
class.  Before  a  year's  end  the  membership  had  ^rown  to 
double  its  original  size  and  Lieutenant  Wilson  was  giving  les- 
sons by  means  of  correspondence. 

Members  of  yachting  clubs  formed  classes  and  took  lessons 
at  the  new  school,  and  lake  captains  studied  in  the  winter 
months  when  the  lakes  were  frozen.  Common  sailors  finding 
that  with  proper  training  it  was  easy  to  get  their  master^s 
papers  became  interestea  in  further  advancement.  Some  of 
the  best  students  were  not  more  than  three  weeks  in  taking  the 
entire  course  preparatory  for  the  able  seaman's  examination. 
Others  who  were  obliged  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  mathemat- 
ics reauired  months  for  the  first  course  and  yet  finished  the 
secona  course,  which  is  far  more  difficult,  in  a  few  weeks. 

At  present  the  school  has  classes  for  lake  sailors,  yachts- 
men, and  naval  militiamen.  The  society  people  who  have  taken 
up  the  study  as  a  fad  within  the  last  year  have  special  classes, 
altho  they  sometimes  prefer  to  enter  the  regular  seaman's 
classes. 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— The  Southern  Educational  Society  has 
been  incorporated.  It  is  formed  for  the  advancement  of  the 
poor,  especially  the  poor  whites  and  negroes  of  the  South,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  social  and  physical  conditions. 
The  principal  movers  in  the  society  are  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
and  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  of  New  York. 

Galveston,  Tex.— Four  school-houses,  with  a  total  of 
forty-four  rooms  were  opened  this  week.  Half-day  sessions 
have  been  arranged  and  thus  about  3,500  children  are  accommo- 
dated. There  are  many  remaining  to  be  provided  for  and 
appeals  for  money  lor  school  uses  have  been  sent  to  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Supt.  H.  P.  Emerson  has  appealed  to  the 
citv  council  to  get  the  New  West  Side  high  school  under  way. 
"Delav,"  he  says,  "is  almost  a  crime.*"  The  city  has  pur- 
chasea  a  site  for  the  building,  the  need  of  which  is  generally 
acknowledged;  unless  something  is  done  immediately  the 
school  cannot  be  ready  for  occupancv  next  fadl.  Yet,  for 
months,  the  selection  of  plans  has  hung  fire  and  seems  to  oe  no 
nearer  a  settiement. 

Memphis,  Tenn.— The  board  of  education  has  adopted  a 
method  of  taking  the  school  census  that  insures  thoroness.  It 
is  arranged  that  there  shall  be  one  census  taker,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  people  of  his  ward,  for  each  ward  of  the  school  terri- 
tory. The  points  covered  in  the  census,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  board,  will  be  the  name,  age,  and  sex  of  every  child  in 
the  school  territory. 

Atlanta,  Ga.— The  report  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Tech- 
nology for  the  year  1899-1900  shows  a  student  membership  of 
nearly  500,  representing  a  very  rapid  growth.  Of  especial  in- 
terest to  Northerners  is  the  department  of  textile  design  in 
which  instruction  is  given  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the 
textile  schools  in  Philadelphia,  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford. 
Dr.  Lyman  Hall  is  president  of  the  school. 

Birmingham,  Ala.— The  grant  of  ^50,000  for  three  new 
school-houses,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  some  local  friction, 
has  been  formally  approved  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  and  the  commercial  club,  which  represents  almost 
the  entire  body  of  Burningham  business  men.  A  resolution 
was  passed  to  the  e£Eect  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  meeting, 
the  money  for  the  new  schools  will  be  a  wise  investment.  It 
is  thought  that  there  will  be  no  further  opposition  to  the  new 
schools. 

Cleveland,  O.— A  house,  bam,  and  lot  of  land  have  been 

Purchased  bv  the  board  of  education  for  school  purposes.  The 
ouse  will  oe  occupied  by  the  Central  high  scnool  boys  and 
girls  who  are  at  present  in  basement  rooms ;  the  barn  will  be 
turned  into  a  gymnasium,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  time  an 
annex  to  the  house  will  be  built  on  the  land.  The  board  is  con- 
sidering the  immediate  erection  of  new  school  buildings  to 
relieve  the  over-crowded  districts. 

Cleveland,  O.— A  suit  for  injunction  has  been  brought 
against  the  board  of  education.  The  .court  is  asked  to  restrain 
the  award  of  a  contract  for  fire-proofing  the  new  Franklin  high 
school  to  a  firm  whoso  bid  was  higher  by  some  $1,340  than 
that  of  the  lowest  bidder.  Several  of  the  high  school  contracts 
have  already  been  the  subject  of^ad  feeling;  this  is  the  first 
to  result  in  litigation. 

Springfield,  III.— An  exhibition  of  the  work  done  in  the 
country  schools  thruout  the  state  was  a  feature  of  the  state 
fair  recentiy  held.  Diplomas  and  premiums  were  awarded  to 
individual  pupils.  Supt.  Van  Dorn,  of  Sangamon  county,  was 
pleased  with  the  attention  his  pupils'  work  received.  Out  of 
I255  offered  in  premiums  Sangamon  county  pupils  received 
$215,  as  well  as  Sixteen  of  the  eighteen  diplomas. 

Richmond,  Va.— A  handsome  new  building  takes  the  place 
of  the  old  moss-covered  log  school-house  at  Comom.  The  crude 
structure  that  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the  modern  one 
was  a  landmark  of  King  George  count]^,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  oldest  public  school  building  in  the  state. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— A  new  Indian  school  will  be  established 
at  Hay  ward,  Wis.  Mr.  W.  H.  Winslow,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  Fort  Shaw  Indian  school  in  Montana,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  as  superintendent  of  the  new 
school. 

The  number  of  women  students  in  the  University  of  Berlin 
has  multiplied  tenfold  since  1896.  Last  year  the  gifts  to  the 
university  amounted  to  360,000  marks. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y.— Prin.  Lewis  W.Craig,  of  the  local  high 
school,  has  been  indicted  for  assault  in  the  second  degree  for 
punishing  Cecil  Fay,  a  pupil  of  the  school,  in  an  unnecessarily 
severe  manner. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Mr.  James  C.  Oliver,  secretary  •f  the 
school  board,  who  recentir  refused  to  send  in  his  resignation 
at  the  request  of  the  board,  has  been  dismissed  after  a  formal 
examination.  The  charges  of  incompetence  and  inexperience 
were  fully  substantiated.  Mr.  Hert)ert  G.  Candee  has  been 
named  as  his  successor  at  a  salary  of  f  1,000. 


Reading,  Pa.— A  teacher  who  was  recentiy  assigned  a 
school  that  has  a  reputation  for  toughness  has  succeeded  in 
maintainii^  excellent  discipline  by  wearing  extra  long  apron 
strings.  She  ties  bad  boys  to  these  and  finds  that  the  humili- 
ation is  one  of  the  worst  punishments  she  can  inflict. 

Utica,  N.  Y.— October  11  was  observed  as  "Columbus 
day  "  in  the  schools  of  this  city.  Appropriate  exercises  were 
everywhere  rendered.  At  one  of  tne  schools  the  children 
listened  to  a  very  interesting  address  by  Mrs.  Junltus  H.  Berry, 
of  Honolulu,  H.I. 

New  Orleans.  La.— The  school  facilities  in  this  city  are 
ereatiy  augmentea  by  the  completion  of  two  new  school-houses. 
A  third  will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy.  The  corps  of 
teachers  has  been  substantially  increased. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— Two  candidates  for  governor  of  Wi»" 
consin  addressed  the  teachers*  convention  recentiy  held  at 
Wausau.  Mr.  Louis  G.  Bohmrich,  the  Democratic  candidate, 
and  Howard  Tuttie,  the  Social  Democratic  candidate,  both 
urged  the  need  of  additional  school  legislation.  Mr.  Bohmrich 
urged  the  introduction  of  agricultural  training  in  the  schools. 

Glen  Mills,  Pa.— The  House  of  Refuge  was  recentiy  in- 
spected in  its  new  home  by  the  founders  and  friends  of  the 
cnarity.  The  school  is  now  located  at  Glen  Mills  on  the  hiUs 
overlooking  the  Chester  valley.  The  farm  contains  hundreds 
of  acres  on  which  attractive  cottages  have  been  built.  Graded 
day  schools  and  trade  schools  are  in  operation.  Bricklaying, 
blacksmithing,  tailoring,  carpentry,  shoe-making  and  printing 
are  taught.  A  daily  newspaper  is  issued.  Gymnasiums  with 
modern  equipment  provide  for  physical  training,  and  military 
drill  has  been  organized.  There  are  more  than  eight  hundred 
boys  in  the  institution. 

Butte,  Mont.— Bids  for  the  erection  of  the  new  West  Side 
school  are  still  unopened,  as  the  deal  for  the  site  has  not  been 
concluded.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  district  board  of  ttus- 
tees  it  was  found  that  the  general  fund  was  not  large  enough  to 
meet  the  teachers*  payroll.  The  board  decided  to  issue  due- 
bills  for  the  amounts,  which  can  be  cashed  at  stores  and  banks. 
This  method  of  payment  has  been  used  before. 

San  Francisco,  CAL.-Supt  R.  H.  Webster  is  about  to  bring 
formal  action  against  the  board  of  education  to  compel  that 
body  to  recognize  the  ri^ht  of  his  deputy  su]jerintendent,  Mr. 
Kingbury,  to  represent  him  at  the  board  meetings. 

Oakland,  Cal.— It  has  been  given  out  that  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  David  S.  Hirschberg,  superintendent  of  the  Preston 
School  of  Industry,  the  state  school  for  wayward  boys,  has 
been  called  for  by  Governor  Budd,  and  tiiat  Rev.  C.  B.  Riddick 
has  been  slated  as  his  successor. 

Regina,  N.  W.  T.— Prof.  W.  H.  BeU-SmiOi  recentiy  ad- 
dressed the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  on  the  subject  "  The 
Value  of  Art  Training.*'  He  stated  that  the  object  of  pubhc 
school  drawing  is  not  to  make  artists,  but  to  develop  latent 
faculties.  In  the  matter  of  school  decoration  he  criticised 
severely  the  crayon  monstrosities  he  has  seen  in  some  Cana- 
dian schools. 

Kansas  Citx",  Mo.--The  regular  institute  of  the  teachers 
of  Kansas  City  and  vicinity  was  held  October  13.  Besides 
purely  pedagogical  addresses  several  of  general  interest  were 
given.  Rev.  W.  J.  Wilkinson,  of  Kansas  City,  presented  a  de- 
lightful talk  upon  "  The  Beginnings  of  American  Art,*'  speak- 
ing of  Bishop  Berkeley  and  his  influence;  also  of  Smybert, 
Copley^  Stuart,  and  West.  Miss  Anna  H.- Jones,  of  the  Lin- 
coln high  school,  delighted  a  large  audience  with  an  account 
of  the  Pan-African  Congress,  held  in  London  last  summer.        ^ 

Raleigh,  N.  C— A  suit  against  the  city  of  Durham  has 
been  entered  by  the  Durham  county  board  of  education.  The 
board  claims  that,  according  to  law,  all  fines  and  penalties  col- 
lected under  sentence  of  the  mayor  should  go  into  the  county 
school  fund.  The  city  authorities  hold  that  only  such  fines 
and  penalties  as  are  collected  for  violations  of  the  state  law 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  school  fund  and  that  the  fines 
collected  for  violations  of  the  city  ordinances  belong  to  the 
city  alone. 

Birmingham,  Ala,— Three  new  school-houses  have  been 
voted.    Two  of  these  will  cost  ^10,000  each;  the  third,  $15,000. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— The  total  registration  of  public  school 
pupils  is  16,299,  an  increase  of  4*7  over  last  year. 

Cambridge,  Mass.— The  completed  census  of  Harvard  uni- 
versity shows  a  total  enrollment  of  ^,234  students,  a  gain  of 
167  over  last  year.  In  the  academic  department  the  senior 
class  numbers  391,  the  freshman  537.  There  are  618  law  stu- 
dents. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  plan  of  the  school  board  in  adopt- 
ing half-day  sessions  in  kindergartens  and  first  grades  has  met 
with  general  disapproval.  A  petition  and  afiidavits  have  been 
presented  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
asking  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  which  provides  for  full 
instmction  for  the  children  of  all  taxpayers.  The  school  com- 
missioners still  hold  to  their  original  view  and  have  prepared 
a  statement  embodying  their  reasons  for  favoring  the  present 
plan. 
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Diseoveriei  and  Explorers,  by  Prof.  Edward  R.  Shaw.  In 
thiB  book  the  author  relates  the  story  of  the  men  who  had 
most  to  do  in  making  the  western  continent  known  to  the 
world.  He  presents  the  romance  of  history  in  such  a  way  that 
young  readers  can  comprehend  it,  and  derive  pleasure  from  the 
reading.  If  it  is  not  practicable  to  teach  history  in  regular 
lessons  to  young  children,  they  can  learn  much  about  it  from 
books  like  this  and  lay  a  foundation  for  future  lessons. 
(American  Book  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Birdetane  Ceremonial,  by  Warren  King  Moorehead.  This 
is  an  account  of  some  of  the  singular  prehistoric  artifacts 
found  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  the  first  of  a 
proposed  series  on  these  beautiful  specimens  of  early  art  to  be 
found  in  various  museums  in  this  country  and  in  private  collec- 
tions. The  author  suggests  that  more  of  our  men  and  women 
of  leisure  devote  time  to  the  study  and  collecting  of  these 
objects,  fiis  book  has  many  fine  illustrations  and  is  excellently 
printed.    (Allen  I.  Vosburgh,  Saranac  Ldike,  N.  Y.) 

Seudder^s  Book  qf  Legends,  is  No.  144  of  the  Riverside  Liter- 
ature Series,  in  which  Horace  E.  Scudder  tells  over  again  in 
language  which  children  can  understand  some  of  the  familiar 
fables  and  folk  stories.  These  are  the  stories  that  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  and  from  race  to 
race  and  are  embedded  in  our  literature,  so  it  is  desirable  that 
all  people  of  culture  be  acquainted  with  them.  The  collection 
includes  ''St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  *' King  Cophetua  and 
the  Beggar  Maid,"  "William  Tell,"  "The  Wandering  Jew," 
"The  Legend  of  St. Christopher,"  "The  Flying  Dutchman,"  and 
others  almost  as  well-known.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Companv. 
Cloth,  $0.25.) 

Kneg  und  Frieden,  stories  by  Bmil  Prommel,  "  Villamaria," 
and  Hans  Hoffmann,  for  use  in  school  and  college,  selected  and 
edited  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt. 
The  three  stories  in  this  volume,  altho  widely  differing  from 
each  other,  have  one  thing  in  common ;  that  is,  while  starting 
from  the  narrow  limits  of  provincial  life,  their  heroes  are  torn 
from  their  peaceful  surroundings  and  thrown  into  the  very 
midst  of  those  fierce  struggles  which,  emanating  from  France, 
shook  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century,  threatened  the  collapse  of 
the  Hapeburg  dynasty  during  the  war  of  the  Hungarian 
rebellion,  in  18^^9,  and  made  united  Germany  rise  in  arms 
in  the  great  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71.  (Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.) 

A  beautiful,  dainty  volume  is  Twelve  Great  Artists,  by  Wil- 
liam Howe  Downes,  art  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript.  It  is 
the  kind  of  book  one  gives  at  Christmas  to  a  friend  who  loves 
art.  The  twelve  little  essays  are  a  revelation  of  Mr.  Downes' 
philosophy  of  art.  The  thought  is  everywhere  noble,  the  style 
distinguished.  The  author  has  the  gift  of  characterization ; 
he  makes  the  homes  of  Franz  Hals  and  Rembrandt  very  real. 
Especially  pleasing  for  its  truthfulness  is  the  chapter  on 
Winslow  Homer  whose  rendering  of  the  savagery  of  the  sea 
and  the  mystery  of  the  pine  forests  has  never  before  been  so 
competently  praised.  The  essay  on  Felicien  Rops  is  most  enter 
taining,  tho  one  has  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Downes  is  guilty  of  a 
little  special  pleading  for  the  sake  of  justifying  to  himself  the 
inclusion  of  Rope  among  the  twelve.  Other  artists  who  are 
suggestively  considered  are  Fortuny,  Boutet  de  Monvel, 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  and  John  La  Farge.  This  book  leads 
one  to  hope  that  Mr.  Downes  will  later  give  us  a  longer  state- 
ment of  his  artistic  creed.    (Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston.) 

^  All  have  heard  of  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
girl  who  has  shown  such  a  positive  genius  for  learning  and 
literature.  On  June  29-30, 1899,  she  passed  the  Harvard  final 
examination  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  college.  Harvard  is 
proud  of  its  star  student  and  a  Hekn  Keller  Smoenir  has  been 
issued  giving  an  account  of  her  instruction  under  Miss  Annie 
M.  Sullivan  and  her  preparation  for  college  under  Merton  S. 
Keith,  A.  M.  It  is  an  absorbing  narrative  of  how  this  girl, 
nearly  all  of  whose  avenues  for  gaining  knowledge  were  dosed, 
under  Miss  Sullivan's  able  direction,  made  a  progress  that 
would  have  been  remarkable  for  most  girls  who  coidd  see  and 
hear.  The  book  is  an  elegant  quarto  bound  in  blue  cloth  with 
a  gilt  title  design  on  the  cover,  and  has  photogravure  portraits 
of  Miss  Keller,  Miss  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Keith. 

Mem/BiUs  oj  English  Grammar,  by  George  P.  Brown,  former 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Indianapolis,  and  Charles  DeGarmo, 
professor  of  tke  science  and  art  of  education  in  Cornell  univer- 


sity. This  book  is  one  of  the  DeGarmo'  Language  Series.  In 
it  the  authors  have  considered  the  thought  wUch  is  the  source 
of  the  form  and  the /arm  which  ijie  thought  takes  on.  Neither 
of  these  elements,  they  hold,  can  be  disregarded  in  the  study  of 
grammar.  Usually  grammarians  have  confined  their  attention 
mainly  to  the  form,  to  which  the  poor  results  in  the  teaching 
of  grammar,  so  often  seen,  may  be  largely  attributed.  In  this 
book.  Studies  in  Thought  Analysis  are  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  the  pupil's  feeling  for  good  literature.  The 
exercises  are  numerous,  and  are  selected,  for  the  most  part,  from 
literature.  At  every  step  language  is  viewed  as  a  form  or  sym- 
bol used  for  the  expression  of  thought,  and  definitions  and  rules 
are  determined  from  this  point  of  view.  The  discussion  of 
mood,  in  the  book,  is  brief,  but  it  opens  the  way  for  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  this  difllcult  subject  in  the  high  school,  after  the 
pupil  has  bscome  more  mature.  (Werner  Schoel  Book  Company, 
Chicago.) 

The  Blue  Language,  or  Bolak,  a  practical  international  lan- 
guage. The  new  international  language,  of  which  M.  Leon 
BoUack  is  the  inventor,  forces  itself  on  the  attention  of  the 
public  by  its  originality,  as  well  as  by  the  extreme  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  acquired.  By  a  very  simple  method  of  gram- 
matical classification  it  solves,  in  an  ingenious  manner,  the  im- 
portant problem  of  the  establishment  of  an  international  lan- 
guage. The  distinction  between  the  classes  of  words  is  made 
by  a  combination  of  the  length,  the  sonorousness,  and  the  ter- 
minations of  the  words,  the  aspect  of  which  is  thus  made  to 
vary  with  each  part  of  speech.  Moreover,  on  account  of  its 
very  short  alphabet  (19  letters),  the  extremely  easy  rules  for  its 
formation,  the  absence  of  all  exceptions,  this  language  answers 
the  wishes  of  those  who  need  an  easy  practical  means  of  inter- 
communication, permitting  one  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  in- 
terpreters and  translators.  This  new  tongue  is  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  the  existing  national  languages,  but  to  be  the 
secondary  language  of  mankind.  (Leon  Bollack,  147  Avenue 
Malakoff,  Paris.) 

The  NuttaU  Eneylopedia,  being  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
dictionary  of  general  knowledge,  edited  by  the  Rev.  James 
Wood.  This  book  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  excellent  choice 
of  subjects,  great  accuracy  as  to  statements,  and  marvelous 
concisenees  of  the  language.  It  contains  over  16.000  terse 
and  original  articles  on  nearly  all  subjects  discussed  in  larger 
encyclopedias,  and  specially  such  as  come  under  history,  biog- 
niphy,  geography,  literature,  philosophy,  religion,  science, 
and  art.  Specifically  the  subjects  comprehended  are  noted 
people,  epochs,  countries,  provinces,  towns,  heavenly  bodies, 
races  and  tribes  of  mankmd,  mythologies,  religions  of  the 
world,  schools  of  philosophy,  sects  and  parties,  great  books 
of  the  world,  legends  and  fables,  characters  in  fiction  and  fable, 
fraternities,  families  of  note,  institutions,  holidays  and  festi- 
vals, and  science,  literature,  and  art  in  general.  The  facts  that 
all  these  topics  are  treated  in  one  volume  makes  it  particularly 
handy  and  desirable.  It  is  the  best  cyclopedia  for  the  every- 
day use  of  the  literary  or  other  worker.  liurger  cyclopedias  are 
sometimes  desirable ;  but  they  are  needed  only  when  one  wants 
to  go  deeply  into  a  subject.  (Frederick  Wame  &  Company, 
London  and^New  York.) 

A  patriotic  uncle  with  a  fat  pocket-book  and  abundant  leisure 
could  not  employ  himself  better  than  in  making  just  such 
an  historical  pilgrimage  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  young  people 
in  The  Century  Book  o?  the  American  Colonies,  The  party  of 
youthful  investigators  wandered  from  Florida  over  to  New 
Orleans,  then  up  the  Atlantic  coast,  everywhere  finding  most 
interesting  memorials  of  Colonial  days.  The  author,  Mr. 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  has  had  a  large  experience  with  these 
personally  conducted  parties  and  knows  how  to  make  them 
very  fascinating.  In  the  case  of  this  latest  tour  he  has  suc- 
ceeded even  beyond  his  wont.  His  itinerary  includes  almost 
every  spot  in  the  thirteen  original  states  to  which  an  interest- 
ing memory  is  attacked.  The  beet  thing  about  such  an  excur- 
sion is  that,  while  it  is  select,  the  number  is  not  limited;  any 
respectable  person  who  can  read  may  join  the  party  in. its 
its  delightful  wanderings,  by  booking  promptly  with  The 
Century  Company,  New  York. 

Living  by  the  Spirit  is  a  little  book  in  the  higher  life  by 
Horatio  W.  Dresser,  the  author  of  several  other  books  on  allied 
subjects.  Its  aim  is  to  increase  the  reader's  knowledge  of 
self,  to  add  to  his  power  of  helpfulness,  that  thsu  this  added 
understanding  of  life  and  this  ereater  power  of  service  he 
may  be  more  ready  to  manifest  tiie  fulness  and  beauty  of  the 
of  the  spirit.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  Price,  75  cts.) 

When  we  have  good  blood  we  are  healthy,  strong,  vigorous  and 
full  of  life  and  energy.    Hood's  Sarsaparilla  makes  good  blood. 
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Interesting  Notes. 

MahomeUii  Trinmplit  in  Asia. 

It  18  asserted  that  Mahometanism  is 
making  ten  times  as  many  converts  in 
Asia  as  all  the  Christian  missionaries 
together.  In  British  India  alone  it 
has  BOyOOOyOOO  adherents,  not  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  whom  are  of 
Moslem  descent. 

While  Christianity  grasps  occasional 
individuals,  Islamism  gains  regiments 
at  a  time.  Against  an  occasional  ^^rice 
Christian''  in  China  or  rich  Japanese 
agnostic  who  takes  on  nominal  Chris- 
tianity with  his  European  clothes,  bal- 
ance whole  villages  won  from  the  Brah- 
min faith  to  MiSiomet. 

The  conversion  of  the  Shanars,  the 
members  of  a  low  Hindu  caste  in  Tin- 


nevelly  is  acoomplished  as  follows: 
The  Shanars  have  been  getting  proe- 
perous  of  late  and  wish  to  better  their 
social  positionw  Theoretically,  this  can- 
not be  done.  The  pariah  is  the  de- 
spised and  degraded  being,  because  of 
the  sins  committed  in  some  former  life 
upon  this  earth,  and  must  submit  to  his 
degradation.  Practically  a  big  bribe  to 
the  priests  will  usually  result  in  the 
"discovery"  of  documents  proving 
the  briber's  right  to  higher  rank  or 
caste. 

But  the  Shuiars  did  not  do  it  that 
way.  They  boldly  asserted  their  right 
to  enter  the  temples  of  the  higher 
caste.  This  enraged  the  latter,  who 
beat  and  plundered  the  Shanars,  tore 
down  their  houses,  stole  their  jewehy, 
and  ruined  them  utterly. 

Thereupon  the  Shanars  said  to  them- 
selves :  "  Being  Hindu  is  all  very  well 
if  you  can  be  high  caste,  holy  in  this 
earth  and  sure  of  heaven.  But  to  be 
dogs,  robbed  and  beaten  with  sticks  is 
unattractive.  We  shall  become  Ma- 
hometans." Whole  villages  are  going 
over  to  Islam,  because  all  Mahom- 
etans, the  lowest  and  the  highest,  are 
brothers  in  faith. 

Chinese  Secret  Societies. 

The  Boxer  secret  society  of  China 
is  only  one  of  many  such  soci- 
eties; no  other  country  in  the  world 
has  more  of  them.  The  Chinese  gov- 
ernment will  not  admit  that  they  exist, 
for  it  has  decreed  that  all  members  of 
such  societies  must  die.  To  admit 
that  secret  societies  have  grown  so 
strong  would  be  to  confess  that  the 
government  is  not  all-powerful. 

The  greatest  secret  society  in  China 
is  said  to  be  the  Hung  League,  or,  as 
it  is  nicknamed,  the  Great  Knife." 
The  Hung  Lieague  boasts  that  it  is  as 
old  as  mankind.  Its  full  name  means 
the  society  of  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Man, 
and  its  symbol  is  the  triangle.  Before 
the  Tartar  conquest  its  motto  was 
''  Obey  Heaven  and  Do  Right,"  but  in 
practice  its  watchword  now  is  "Drive 
out  the  Tartar  and  Restore  the  Native 
line." 


This  league  claims  the  support  of 
all  Chinese  and  will  do  anything;  no 
matter  how  desperate,  to  get  it. 
Branches  of  the  order  exist  wherever 
there  are  Chinese.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  suppress  it  by  the  Span- 
iards in  the  Philippines,  the  Dutch  in 
Java,  and  the  British  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  a  dangerous  organiza- 
tion. Its  members  oppose  those  who 
are  against  its  plans  and  will  kill  them 
if  they  think  it  necessary  to  carry 
their  point  They  never  appear  in 
court  except  to  testify  against  an  in- 
nocent person. 

Another  society,  the  League  of  the 
Elder  Brother,  is  trying  to  restore  the 
ancient  Tyng  dynasty.  Still  another 
is  the  White  Lily,  or  the  Vegetarians, 
whose  members  are  put  to  death  if 
they  eat  flesh  of  any  land.  The  many 
secret  societies  make  dealing  with 
China  as  a  nation  a  difficult  and  un- 
certain thing. 

The  Great  Value  of  Trees. 

A  farmer  in  North  Carolina  recentr 
ly  sold  one  walnut  tree  for  $100  and 
fifty  chestnut  trees  for  $1,000.  These 
prices  show  how  scarce  certain  kinds 
of  timber  are  getting  to  be  in  our 
country.  The  pines,  cypresses,  cotton- 
woods,  oaks,  hickories,  and  other  kinds 
of  trees  are  fast  disappearing.  Some 
effective  means  should  be  taken  for 
planting ;  if  it  is  not  our  forests  will 
all  disappear. 

In  other  countries  we  see  the  bad  ef- 
fect of  cutting  off  the  trees.  Spain 
with  her  woodlands  was  once  the  Eden 
of  Europe;  treeless  Spain  now  breeds 
poverty  and  disease.  Forest-shaded 
Sicily  was  the  home  of  athletes,  philoso- 
phers, and  merchant  princes ;  in  its 
present  parched  and  treeless  state  it 
harbors  chiefly  beggars,  bandits,  and 
vermin. 

The  entire  coast  region  of  the  Medi- 
terranean by  being  cleared  of  trees 
has  lost  four-fifths  of  its  population 
and  nine-tenths  of  its  productiveness. 
The  same  is  true  of  southern  France, 
Portugal,  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  Persia,  and  Hindustan. 


SCHOOL    GYMNASTICS 


Free-Hand  Coursea 


Light  Apparatus  Course. 


A  system  of  Physical  Exercises  for  Schools,  by  Jessie  H.  Bancroft,  Director  of  Physical  Training 

in  the  Public  Schools  of  Brooklyn. 


The  coarse  of  lessons  presented  is  in  two  divisions— Free-Hand  and  Light  Apparatus.    The  work  in  the  Free  Hand  Course  may 
be  used  independently,  or  in  connection  with  the  Light  Apparatus  Course,  or  with  any  other  standard  course  in  physical  training. 
The  courses  cover  eight  years  of  school  work,  and  prepare  for  the  heavier  work  of  the  gymnasium. 

Free-Hand  :  Cloth.   208  paeree.   237  Illustrations.    Retail  price,         ....        $1.60. 
Light  Apparatus:  Complete  Volume.  Cloth.   338  pa^es.   Illustrated.   Retail  price,  $1.76. 

The  Light  Apparatus  Course  is  also  bound  in  three  parts,  at  75  cents  each. 
Bancrofts  Coursi  in  Gymnastics  received  special  recognition  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 

Gymnastic  Stories  and  Games. 

FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS*  By  Rebecca  Stoneroad,  Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Many  new  games  and  plays  for  the  school-room  are  included,  while  others  are  added  for  recess.    The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

Cloth.   88  pages.    Price,  76  cents. 

OATALOQUSS  AND  OtROULARS  ON  REQUBST, 

D.  C.  HBATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,    .    -    -    Boston,  New  York,  Chicas:o. 
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Cloaks  and  Suits 

French  Gowns,  Street  Dresses. 

Tailor-made  Costumes. 

Long  Garments,  Top  Coats,  Eton  Jackets, 
Capes,  Opera  Wraps. 

Rich  Furs. 

Russian  Sables,  Seal,  Otter,  Mink, 

Chinchilla,  Persian  Lamb. 

Fur  Capes,  Jackets,  Collarets,  Muffs. 

Trimming  Furs. 


NEW  YORK. 


TheFloralRecord 

is  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  description,and  draw- 
ing. Most  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
not  use  them  in  their  classes 
in  botany.  This  little  book 
contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 
a  small  cost.  Price^  15  cents. 
Write  for  terms  for  introduc- 
tion.'.  .•.  .•.  .*.  .*.  /.  .*.  .'.  .*.  .*. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  East  9th  Street,  New  York. 


TIE  "ion  TO  TEIGH"  SEMES. 

A  library  of  the  best  modem  methods.  Uniform 
in  size,  style  and  binding  7x6^^inoheeinsize. 
Flexible  doth  covers,  very  doraDle,  with  hand* 
x>me  stamiK    The  following  are  now  ready  r 

NO. 

1— Kellogg's  How  to  Manage  Busy  Work  -  ••«A 

S-KeUogg'gHow  to Teaoti  Botamr  -    .95 

8— Latter's  How  to  Teach  Paper  Folding  -     .  4fi 

4-Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Beading   -      .    .90 

5— Kellogg's  How  to  Make  Charts       -      -    .95 

6— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Minerals     -      -     .90 

7— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds    -      -      -    .30 

8— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds  and  Beetles    .90 

»— Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Fractions        -    .so 

10— How  to  Teach  Clay  Modeling  -     .  -      -    .«5 

11— Seeley's  How  to  Teach  Prmiary  Arithmetic  9  a 

Write  OB  for  special  terms  for  the  set  on  the  in- 

stallment  plan  of  pajrment.    An  agent  wanted  in 

every  town— a  set  can  be  sold  to  every  teacher. 

E.  L  tEUm  1  CO,  It  B.  lU  SI.  1. 1. 


M  AGENT  WANTED 

in  every  County  and  every 
City  in  the  United  States 
for  Kellogg's  Teachers' 
Libraries.  Terms  Liberal 
Write  at  once.*.'/  •.•.*.•.•  .'.' 

B.  L.  KBLLOOQ  &COm  Publishers 

«1  B.  Mh  StTMt.  N«w  Ywft 


Literary  Notes. 

A  Subscriber  :— The  word  "  home  " 
may  be  placed  in  the  objective  case  after 
a  preposition  "  to  "  understood.  A  sim- 
pler explanation  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  noun 
used  in  an  adverbial  sense. 

Miss  Sarah  Omc  Jewett's  "  The  Tory 
Lover,"  which  begins  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  November,  takes  for  its  theme 
the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  Loyalists  at  the 
beginning  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Her  portraits  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
John  Paul  Jones  are  said  to  be  remarkably 
veracious. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  pamphlet  de- 
scriptive of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  has 
been  issued.  It  gives  views  of  all  the  ex- 
position buildin|:s  and  of  everything  that 
IS  interesting  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Buffalo.  As  a  means  of  reaching  people 
who  do  not  already  know  the  en  arm  of 
western  New  York  and  the  adjacent  sec- 
tions of  Canada  it  ought  to  be  very  success- 
ful. 

Henry  Norman's  article  on  the  Grea* 
Siberian  Railway,  in  the  November  Scriir 
ner^s  is  the  result  of  a  recent  journey  made 
thruout  its  entire  length,,  so  far  as 
completed.  The  country  traversed,  with 
its  industrial  and  mineral  possibilities,  is 
described  from  actual  observation  and 
conversation  with  the  people  living  along 
the  route  of  the  railway.  Mr.  Norman 
says  that  the  road  will  cost  $  500^000,000, 
and  is  the  greatest  undertaking  of  mod- 
ern times.  It  is  the  real  **  Key  to  the  Far 
East." 

Opportunitiea  for  Business. 

During  the  past  year  the  Chicago  & 
North-western  Railway  Company  built 
474  miles  of  new  line  through  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
These  new  lines  of  railway  are  now  in  full 
operation  and  are  dotted  with  promising 
towns,  which  are  trade  centers  for  well- 
located  communities.  A  descriptive  pam- 
phlet with  a  list  of  the  business  opportuni 
ties  in  each  town  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  agents  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  or  to  W.  B.  Knis- 
kcrn,  General  Passenger  &  Ticket  Agent, 
hicago,  111. 


Interestini;  Notes. 

Wood  Pulp. 

It  has  been  found  that  wood  can  be 
ground  and  made  into  a  pulp,  and  from 
this  innumerable  articles  can  be  made. 
Not  only  is  the  paper  used  for  newspapers 
made  from  it,  but  as  a  material  for  car 
wheels  it  is  superior  to  any  kind  of  metal, 
being  about  three  times  as  durable  as 
steel  and  much  more  elastic.  1 1  is  valuable 
as  a  material  for  paving  bricks,  drain  tiling, 
and  conduits  for  electric  cables.  Mixed 
with  camphor  it  is  the  best  substitute  that 
has  yet  been  found  ior  ivory.  It  forms 
the  material  of  the  cheaper  billiard  balls 
and  has  even  been  used  successf ally  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth.  It 
has  been  found  superior  to  timber  as  a  ma- 
terial for  telegraph    poles.    Coffins,    too 


Pears' 

|2^  Only   they  who  use  it 
know  the  luxury  of  it. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

Ail  sorts  of  Deople  nse  it,  all  sorts  of  stores  sell 
It,  especiall7  ornggists. 


TIE  BIEIT IIERICM  TEI  te. 

Af  ents  make 
as  Per  cent. 
Commission 
by  getting  orders  for  our 

TBAS,  C0PFEE5* 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES  and 
BAKING  POWDER 

SPEOIAL  PRESENTS 

or  checks.    Freight  paid, 
terms— FREE. 

THE  GREAT  AHERICAN  TEA  CO>. 

P.  O.B0Z389.    SI  &33  VeseyStTMt,  NswVwk. 


Sand  for  new 


THE  nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMFY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

RFCHARD  A.  McCURDY,     -    President. 

''The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies/* 

Assets.     .  .    $30U844«537  52 

Insurance  and  Annuities 

in  Force,       -        -     1.052,665.21100 

The  Mntnal  Life  Insurance  Company  issoes 
every  form  of  policy  at  the  lowest  rates  com- 
mensurate with  safety. 


UNITllhSITT 

andOOUJMUB 

BBIXS. 

Unrest  copper  and  tin  only.  Terms,  etc.,  free. 
tfcSHAME  BELL  F0nin»K7    -     Baltinore.Md: 


SCHOOL  BELLS- 


"GRAND   PRIX" 

Parim  £jcfiaBition 
i9QO 


Tlronltljnj 

I'Ullaili^lphlai 
fJhtcaitoi 


Bend/of 


16W^t2adgC. 
166  Brt^adway. 

74  State  Bt. 


J ,  lell  ne'er  b«  matTioA* 

ar  Advice 

bouseSAP©U8:Ib'isdw- 
50  lid  coJte  of*  scouring  so&g, 
used  tor  cleaning  purposed 
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ScM^ofuta 

Tbis  root  of  many  eyils— 

Tomors,  abscesses,  cataneons  eraptlons, 
dyspepsia,  readiness  to  catch  cold  and  in- 
ability to  get  rid  of  It  easily,  catarrh,  and 
other  ailments  including  the  consumptive 
tendency* 

Is  removed  by  Hood's  SarsapariUa  so 
completely  that  a  radical  and  permanent 
core  Is  effected. 

Itils  statement  Is  proved  by  thousands 
of  voluntary  testimonials.  Silas  Vebvoot, 
Wawarsing,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "When  our 
dftoghtear  was  two  years  old,  she  broke  out 
all  over  her  face  and  head  with  scrofula 
sores.  Nothing  we  did  for  her  seemed  to 
do  hflt  any  good,  and  we  had  become  al- 
most discouraged  when  we  thought  we 
would  try  Hood*s  Sarsaparilla.  The  first 
bottle  helped  her  and  when  she  had  taken 
six  the  sores  were  all  healed  and  her  face 
was  smooth.  She  has  never  shown  any 
sign  oC  the  scrofula  returning." 

Hood's  SaraapaHUa 

oleanses  the  system  of  all  humors  inherited 
or  acquired  and  makes  rich,  healthy  blood. 


ilood't  Pllto  enre  llrer  Ills ;  the  non-lrritatlpg  and 
wUy  cathTtio  to  Uke  with  Hood's  SaraaparllU 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  k  Eleventh  St. ,  Hew  York. 
iOppoaUe  Grace  Church.) 

Conducted  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 

Bates. 
GentraHy  Located  and  most  convenient  to 

Amusement  and  Bnsinees  Districts. 
Of  easy  aooees  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

Broadway  Cars  direct,  or  by  transfer. 


WM.  TAYLOR  h  SOH, 


Proprietors. 


CONTINENTAL  J^  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms.    Three  New  Elevators. 


Room,  with  Board $2.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board.  .  .$1.00  and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $2.00  and  Up. 


Steam  Heat  Inchsdtd. 


L.  U.  MALTBY 


At  the  Bnd  of  Tour  Joarney  you  will  find  ■> 
it  a  great  oonTenience  to  go  right  oyer  to  ■■ 

Tim  GRAND  UNION  HOTELS 

Foarth  Ave.,  4lBt  and  49d  Sis.  S 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  Yorli  S 

Central  for  Shopping  and  Theatres.        S 

Baggage  to  and  from  4dd  St.  De pot  free.     S 

Booms,  $  1 .00  per  day  and  Upwards-  S 

IS 


CBOWN  AND  fiUDGe  WDIOL 

Teeth  tuifhouf  Tlate-s: 

The  special  and  soientiflo  brancli  of  dentistry 
known  as  Crown  and  Bridge  Worlc,  requires  the 
most  aooarate  adjustment  with  perfect  mechani- 
cal oonitmction  to  insure  an  artistic  success  and 
permanency 

Having  every  facility  for  this  class  of  worlE  I 
can  now  offer  reasonable  prices  as  consistent  with 
first  class  workmanship.    Established.  1868. 

Dr.  I.J.  STEWART,  3621.  28 St. NT. 


KIDDEirS  PASTILLES,  S^l^ 


ima. 


relief  f  or  ASl 

ftU  Drt^^ 

xii  £  CO. 

Caiarleatowiu  Mms. 


are  often  made  of  wood  pulp.  They  are 
susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  look  as  well 
as  the  finest  wood,  and  are  much  cheaper. 

Cannon,  too,  and  bicycles  are  made  out 
of  wood  pulp.  Thread  is  made  from  the 
same  substance.  Wood  pulp  is  used  for 
carpet  lining,  sail  cloth,  and  leather  and  is 
superior  to  animal  leatner  in  fineness  and 
durability. 

It  is  used  to  make  waterproof  paint  for 
ships,  fireproof  and  water  proof-paper, and 
even  stoves,  which  are  said  to  be  superior 
to  iron  ones.  Wood  pulp  window  panes 
have  been  in  use  for  several  years,  partic- 
ularly for  greenhouses,  and  in  France  port- 
able dwelling  houses. 

Among  the  other  articles  made  of  wood 
pulp  are  boats,  canoes,  cuspidors,  pails, 
flower  pots,  tables,  chairs,  bureaus,  barrels, 
wagons,  horseshoes  and  imitation  porcelain 
ware.    The  manufacture  of  silk  from  wood 

f>ulp  is  now  an  important  industry  in  Eng- 
and  and  France.  The  raw  material  is 
really  the  same  as  that  of  natural  silk.  It 
is  omj  a  case  or  doing  by  machines  and 
chemicals  what  the  silkworm  does  because 
it  cannot  help  it. 

Plants  that  are  Useful  to  Man. 

The  number  of  plants  called  upon  to 
suppler  some  one  or  other  of  the  wants  of 
man,  m  arts  and  in  domestic  life,  is  so  vast 
that  the  study  of  such  plants  is  almost  a 
subject  of  itself,  writes  Robert  Blight,  in 
Current  Literature.  To  this  study  the 
name  of  economic  botany  has  been  given. 
It  will  not  take  away  from  the  zest  with 
which  we  sip  a  cup  of  fragrant  coffee  to 
know  that  it  is  supplied  by  the  seeds  of  a 

Elant  akin  to  the  one  which  yields  the 
eautiful  madder  dye  and  to  the  tree  which 
provides  our  quinine;  nor  shall  we  relish 
our  tea  any  the  less  for  realising  that  the 
leaves  from  which  we  **  brew  "  it  are  gath- 
ered from  a  relative  of  that  most  beautiful 
flower,  the  camellia. 

The  mind  is  pleased  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  capers  in  the  sauce  so  accept- 
able to  the  palate  were  collected  from 
Capparis  spinosa,  wliich  straggles,  like  a 
bramble,  over  .old  walls  and  tne  like,  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Sicily;  that  the  tasty 
pudding  of  **  tous-les-mois "  is  prepared 
from  arrowroot  obtained  from  tne  Dulbs 
of  some  South  American  cannas ;  and  that 
the  cloves  which  flavor  so  many  things  are 
the  dried  aromatic  flower  buds  of  a  tree  al- 
lied to  the  myrtle.  As  we  select  a  Brazil 
nut  or  a  sapucaia  nut  from  the  dish  of  des- 
sert, it  is  interesting  to  picture  them  lying 
so  closely  packed  in  the  wooden  boxes,  or 
'*  monkey-pots,"  which  are  the  seed-recep- 
tacles of  Bertholletia  or  Lecy this  in  the  for- 
ests of  tropical  America. 

The  gardener  who  ties  up  the  flowers 
with  *•  bast,"  or  "bass,"  and  covers  the 
cold-frame  with  Russian  mats,  is  only  us- 
ing the  inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree.  The 
rice-paper,  upon  which  the  Chinese  pro- 
duce such  highly  colored  drawings,  is  but 
a  thin  sheet  of  the  pith  of  aralia  papyrifera. 

The  cabinet-maker's  ebony  is  only  the 
wood  of  a  persimmon  tree.  The  artist's 
gamboge  is  but  the  gum-resin  from  Gar- 
cinia  morella;  the  "  grains  of  paradise"  of 
the  dishonest  brewer  are  the  seeds  of  an 
amomum.  The  plants  used  in  medicine 
are  legion ;  and  even  the  legal  profession 
may  be  said  to  owe  a  debt  to  vegetation, 
lor  a  "  Penang  Lawyer  "  is  the  handsome 
stem  of  a  palm  called  licuala  acutifera,  and 
when  used  by  a  native  on  his  fellow,  its 
pleadings  are  very  effective.  These  are 
not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  instances 
that  could  be  given  to  illustrate  the  interest 
there  is  in  economic  botany. 

Durlnir  tbe  TeethlDir  Periods 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothino  Syrup  has  been 
usedtfor  over  Fifty  Years  bv  Millions  of 
Mothers  for  their  Children  while  Teeth- 
ing, with  Perfect  Success.  It  Soothes 
the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums,  Allays  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhgba.  Sold  by  Druggist' 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask 
for  "  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,"  and 
take  no  other  Und.  Twenty-five  cents  a 
botUe. 


A  COMMON  TROUBLE. 

Thousands  Suffer  from  It  Without 
Knowing  Its  Real  Character. 

No  trouble  is  more  common  or  more  mis- 
understood than  nervous  dyspepsia.  Peo- 
ple having  it  think  that  their  nerves  are  to 
blame,  are  surprised  that  they  are  not  cured 
by  nerve  medicines  and  spring  remedies, 
the  real  seat  of  mischief  is  lost  sight  of;  the 
stomach  is  the  organ  to  be  looked  after. 

Nervous  dyspeptics  often  do  not  hare 
any  pain  whatever  in  the  stomach,  nor  per- 
haps auy  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  stomach 
weakness.  Nervous  dyspepsia  shows  itself 
not  in  the  stomach  so  much  as  in  nearly 
every  other  organ ;  in  some  cases  the  heart 
palpitates  and  is  inegular ;  in  others,  the 
kidneys  are  affected;  in  others,  the  bowels 
are  troubled,  with  loss  of  flesn  and  appe- 
tite, with  the  accumulation  of  gas,  sour  ris- 
ings, and  heartburn. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Sharper,  of  No.  61  Prospect 
Street,  Indianapolis,  lud.,  writes  as  follows; 
**A  motive  of  pure  g^atit^de  prompts  me  to 
write  these  few  lines  regarding  the  new  and 
valuable  medicine,  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tab- 
lets. I  have  been  a  sufferer  from  nervous 
dy<pepsiaior  the  last  four  years,  have  used 
various  patent  medicine  and  other  remedies 
without  any  favorable  result.  They  some- 
times gave  temporary  relief  until  the  effects 
of  the  medicine  wore  off.  I  attributed  this 
to  my  sedentary  habits,  being  a  bookkeep- 
er, with  little  physical  exercise,  but  I  am 
glad  to  state  that  the  tablets  have  overcome 
all  these  obstacles,  for  I  have  gained  in 
flesh,  sleep  better,  and  am  better  in  every 
way.  The  above  is  written  not  for  notoriety 
but  is  based  on  actual  facts." 

Respectfully  yours,    A.  W.  Sharper, 
61  Prospect  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Stuart*s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  will  cure  any  stomach  weakness  or 
disease  except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
They  cure  sour  stomach,  gas,  loss  of  flesh 
and  appetite,  sleeplessness,  palpitation, 
heartburn,  constipation,  and  headaches. 

Send  for  valuable  little  book  on  stomach 
diseases  by  addressing  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich. 

All  druggists  sell  full-sized  packages  at 
50  cents. 


\W^W^^ 


THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPSNCERIAN   PEN    CO. 

349  Brott.dwtt.y,  New  York 


ENNENS 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


Xpilet 


OHAPPEO  MAUDS,  CMAPIIKV 

^3Ed  il  iffiEtkiv  of  }^  ^^n.  "A  Stk 
h^iwr  h  ppkx;  pcrtiMpt,  tfun  CuOrtMaJ 
latfjOSi^es^  but  A  teAifx  for  t"    Dt- 

tffit^  111  2^ 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when 
communicating  with  advertisers. 
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The  Eiducational 
System  of 
R.ound-Hand 
Rational  Slant  WHtin« 


18  NOT 


'A  Radical  Departure 
from 

Present  Systems  of 
Writing." 


But  rather  a  modification  of  Vertical  Writing,  accentuating,  combining, 
and  harmonizing  the  manifest  excellences,  while  it  eliminates  the  ec- 
centricities  and  undesirable  qualities  of  Vertical  Penmanship.  It  em- 
bodies the  following  features: 

7.  A  raundy  flawing  scrifi^  based  an  movement. 
2.   Umfarmity  in  Capitals  and  Small  Letters, 
J.  A  NATURAL  slant  to  the  rif^. 
4,  Simplicity  of  form. 

Seven  books  in  the  series.    Six  ready  October  i.    If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
results  secured  by  Vertical  Writing,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


THOMAS  R.  SHEWELL  &  CO., 


Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 

MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

OF  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS- 


loMrpofatcd  )B5l. 


gTRICT  nMitMlity 
observed  in  distriba- 
tion  of  sufpltis.  Each 
pofiqr-hoider,  under  aU 
drctf mstances^  recehres 
the  amount  to  which  lie 
b  justly  entitled«i»«|l«|l«|l 


SEND  FOR 
CIRCULAR 

EXPLAINING 
CONTRACT. 


13  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The   School   Journal  when 
communicating  with  advertisers. 


French! 


BBRCY'S  TEXT- 
BOOKS for 
Tnarhlng  Israeli 

are  used  everywhere.    Send  to  tiie 
publisher  for  copies  for  eiamination, 

WILLIAn  R.  JENKINS* 

S51  *  SS3  SIXTH  AVBNUB.   -    -   NBW 

Complete   cmtaloffue  on  a^DHcattoa. 


roB 

0KADB  TbAOSBBS 
AHD  SiTFIBVnOBS. 

Monthly,  dorteth* 
—  ^'  lohoolTMr.  DiflOQS* 

sion  of  topioB  relative  to  moaio  (eaoning  and  the 
**  new  education."  Apvsofbxaxb  SBAeoir  Mono, 
Aa,  from  the  BBBT  aouBOBS.  Cant 


^AVSK 


medin 
•  Princ 


innal  BQhBcriimon.  SI  feryear ;  iSe.  9«r  ceM 


W 


E  SUPPLY  ALL  THE  PUBLISHERS'  SCHOOL 
BOOKS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Oar  Oiaiwl  CatalacM  •!  Sdwol  aatf  C*ll«g«  T«rt'B»«la, 
•ad  Malltag  Pricw  —d  ■  T»l»gTipMc  Co<>,  — a«4  gnrtliM 

tHB  BAKBR  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Wholesale  Books         ... 


Nat 
to 


5-7  B.  i6tli  St;,  New  York. 


National  Educational 
Association  Reports. 

We  can  furnish  the  following  valuable  reports  of  the  National  Bducational 
Association  which  will  be  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  prices  quoted  ; 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools,     -    -  25  cts. 

*'         **           **        on  College  Entrance  Requirements!  25  cts. 

••  Public  Libraries, 15  cts. 

••  Normal  Schools,  -    -    ...  15  cts. 

Set  of  Four  Reports  to  one  address,    -•--•---  75  cts. 

On  orders  for  xo  or  more  copies  to  one  address,  express  prepaid,  the 
first  two  reports  will  be  furnished  at  ao  cents  a  copy  and  the  last  two  at 
13  cents. 

On  orders  for  loo  or  more  copies  by  freight  at  purchaser's  expense  the 
first  two  will  be  furnished  at  15  cents  a  copy,  the  last  two  at  10  cents. 

These  reports  are  of  great  value  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  secure 
them  before  the  present  edition  is  exhausted  as  the  association  may  not 
reprint  them. 

£.   L.    KELLOGG   d  CO., 

U  D I    D  &     Vif\  D  ^^  ^^^  name  of  a  cataloe  fully  describing  about  400 

11 C  Vm  mT^     r  yj  Iv  of  the  best  teachers'  books  on  methods  ofteaching  all 

l^r^  ▲  /^1-Vr^rk^  subjects,  on  pedagogy;  question  books;  school  en- 

I  I^AlT,ri  f^lc^  tertainment  books;  biackDoard  stencils;  in  fact  all 

■  *^*  ^^^^  *  ■-•m^^^  teachers*  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 

B.  L.  KBLLOQQ  Sk  CO.,  BduoAtlonal  Publishers.  61   B.  9th  8t.«  Nsw  York. 


blackboard 
Stencils^-* 


WB  HAVE  ABOUT  500  DBSIONS 
HERB  ARE  50nB  OP  THEM: 

Maps  of  Cootineots.   24x36  in.   10c.  es. 
Each  State   and  Territory.    24x36  ia. 

.  10c  ea. 
9  Qrottps  of  States.    24x36  in.    1  Oc 
French  and  Puritan  Wars.    5  Stendk. 

40c. 
War  of  Revelation.   5  Stendls.    40c. 
Civil  War.    10  Stencils.    80c. 
Border.    12x36  in.    10c. 
Rolls  of  Honor.    12x36  in.    10c. 
Physiology  Charts.    Set  of  7.    80c 

THB  FOLLOWINOt  18x24  ia, 
8  CENTS  EACH. 

Language  Lessons.    75  Designs. 
Aninuls.    40  Designs. 
Plants  and  Flowers.    35  Designs. 
Birds.    15  Designs. 
Portrsits.    25  Designs. 


Srntd  Mocemts/or  a  smmflts  for  trial-^  M^  ^f 

N^tk  Awurica  and  a  s-cmt  sUmtU-- 

wak  compute  Hst. 

E.-  L.  Kellogg  &  Co^ 

61  EMt  Ninth  StreM.  New  Totk. 


*S('lt  Luha  City. 


School  Board  Number 


Br  tXuMrt.NuE 

Ai-rt  1  a  942 


THE 


Forty  Pa  jes 


N  EW  YOR  KAND^CHICAGO 


VOLUME  LXI..  No.  16. 
$2«##  A  YBAR,  «•  CENTS  A  COPY. 


NOVEMBER  3.  1900, 


mm  V«k. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS 


NEW  EDUCATION  READERS 

Bookl.  [noirrcorfy]  >.  ^-^       -        -        -        -        -  $  .35 
Other  B  tofoUaw  ihortM, 
By  Supt.  A.  J.  Demarest*  Hobakenj  N.  J.,  and  Supt.  W.  M. 
Van  Sickle,  North  Ber^itylrt.  J. 

The  most  perfect  series  of  pnoiiio  reaSers  yet  devised.  A  natural  presen- 
tatioa  based  tin  the  ideas  of  the  Kerr  £iiacation.  1%  embodies  the  best 
f elttares  of  the  phonio,  the  synthetic,  the  word,  and  t  hd  sentence  methods , 
The  mos^  rapid  c^nd  interesting  systbei^^bfTeadiBS  ever  prodneed. 


-^  \ 


F^r()Ekmmtarj^^SfJ^ 


STEWART  AND  OOE'S  FIRST  DAYS  IN  SCflOOfc^     v -'%  ^25 

BALDWIN'S  SCHOOL'HBADER&-  -     -  —  •  - 

Five  Book^Series  or  Bi^t^Boolc  Series.     ^  ,  .; 

RICE'S  RATIONAL  SPELLING  BOOK  /  ^  -^     ^ " 

Part  I         .       -        .        .        . ,     .        .  .        .15 

Partn        -        -        .       -./^■^^..-\    -  -      -^20 

MAXWELL'S  GRAMMARS  '  '"'^l/f'S.^' 

Introductory  Lessons  in  Eofi^lish  Gratiniarf  '-*  -        .40 

Advanced  Leesons  in  English  G^aminiir        .-  -    •    .60 

NATURAL  dBpGRAPfflES 

Elementary  ^      -        -        -.-■-.-  -     .  .60 

Advanced    -       -     ,  -        -       -        -        -  -      1«25 

WHITE'S  ARITHMETIGS 

First  Book-        -        -        -'  «'  -        -        -  -       .80 
New  Elementary  -        -        .fc  ['^        .        -  ,     .      -.50 

New  Complete     -        -       -     >  •       -       -  -        .65 

McMASTER'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES        -        -        -        -        .        -  >      1.00 

OVERTON'S  APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY 

Primary -        -  -        ,30 

Intermediate .50 

Advanced    -        --        -        -        -.-  .        .80 

BARNKS'S  NATIONAL  VERTICAL  PENMANSHIP 

'    Eight  Books,  per  doasen       -----  -        .75 

Charts,  per  set    -        -      .-        -        "        "  "      l-^O 
NATURAL  COURSE  IN  MUSIC 

Full  Course— Seven  Books  and  Charte 

Short  Course —Two  Books 


BARNES'S  NATURAL  SLANT  FiNMANSHIP 


Books  A  and  B,  per  dozen 
Books  .1-6,  pei  dozen.  - 


>    $0.6Q 


:   The  most  rapid  and  natural  metliod  of  writing  yet  devised.   : 

A  radical  departure  from  present  systems,  based  on  the  general  pre4 
Tailing  altfnt  which  characterizes  all  natnral  writing.  It  has  thvi'onnd^ 
open  style  of  the  best  Ter^xsal  forays,  with  no  extremes  or  eocdnirioitieB. 
Every  cop^  is  SQAsible  aufi  fiff^o^ii t-  ,,  r 


For  Secondary  Schools 

HOADLEY'^  6RIEP  COtJRSB  IN  GENERAL  PHYSICS  $1^ 

\  ROWLAND  AND- AMES'S  ELEMENTS  OT  PHYSICS  -  1.00 

MAQY^ANb  NORRIS'S:  GENERAL  e^YSIOLOGY ""   -  1.10 

HEW^S'S  ANATOMYj  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE  IjOO 

STE^^E'S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY  .        -      '-        -  ''l:(to' 

NEWCOMB'S  ELEMENTS  OP  ASTRONOMY      -  '     -  1.00 

MAXWELL  AND  SMITH'S  WRITING  IN  ENGLISH  -  .75 

KIMBALL'S  THE  ENGUSH  SENTENCE    -        -        -  .75 

BACON'S  NEW  FRENCH  COURSE    -        -        -       -  LOO 

KUHN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  SPOKEN  FRENCH      -        -  .50 

VOLTAmE'S  SELECTED  LETTERS  (Syms)         -        -  .75 

SCHANZ'S  DER  ASSISTENT      -        -        -        -        -  .35 

HARPER  AND  BURGESS'S.  ELEMENTS  OF  LATIN  -  1.00 

HINSDALE'S  THE  ART  OF  STUDY  -        -        -        .  100 

LANCASTER'S  HISTORY  OF   ENGLISH  HISTORY 

(Revised)      - 1.00 

SMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  (Revised)         -        -  1.00 

HISTORY  OF  ROME  (Revised)    -        -        -        -  1.00 


.  ■ ''"^  /  Send  price  in  stamps  and  receive  specimen  copies.    Further  infannation  on  request. 


M-r  /;  /,  far  other  notable  text-books  for  schools  and  colleges,  send  to 


A^EEaiCAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

ATl^Ajh^]^  Oii     PORTLAND.  ORE, 


NEW  TORK 


XPINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


» ;*  J  » J  r^    »i  i  "^ 
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With  a 

FRICK  AUTOMATIC 
PROGRAM  CLOCK 

in  -the  School  operating 

Secondary  Clocks  and  Electric  Bells 

in  the  differ- 
ent rooms  ab- 
solntely  cor- 
rect time,  and 
correct  signats 
for  classes, 
etc.,  is  se- 
cured: all . 
clocks  are 
alikef  all  belU 
ring  on  the  cx- 
ad  minute^  teachers  are  relieved  of 
a)]  concern  as  to  times  for  begin- 
ning p€rio<is,  etc. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
in  which  the  Frick  Clock  is  regarded 
as  iodispensable  telhi  its  own  story. 

^^aWpj/^  Sam  H octton  N c* r^o,  Inbtitutx, 

Xi^  HiiTitHvilk,  l>xa*.  Not.  14, 1899. 

*'l  oonn<k>r  the Friok  Froi^rmm  Clock  woxth  not  less  than  $200 
a  year  to  as.  It«  yalne  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  I  would 
rather  do  withoot  any  other  pi«ice  of  school  apparatus  '^--, 

H.  C.  Pbitchbtt,  Principal. 

Caiaioi  Ulustrating  FricK  Clocks  and  their 
us€^  cheerfuUy  mtuied  for  ihe  CLsKfn^- 

FRED.  FRICK,  Mfr.,  w.y»j«iw,  p.. 


PRIHARlf  AND  INTERMEDIATE 
LESSONS  ON  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

A  Study  of  Its  Structure  and  Needa 
Correlated  with  Nature  Study  «^  ,M 

By  Mii,  Ella  B.  Hallock,  Lecturer  on  the  Teaching  of 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  before  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Institutes. 

This  is  not  a  text-book.  It  is  a  book  of  methods  for  teachers 
— the  only  book  of  this  character  published,  so  far  as  we  know — 
certainly  the  only  one  giving,  in  any  complete  or  helpful  way, 
suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  this  important  subject.  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene  are  now  taught  in  most  schools,  and  there 
is  no  subject,  the  teaching  of  which  can  do  greater  good. 
Curiously  enough  it  is  the  subject  on  which  teachers  have  been 
able  to  find  least  to  assist  them.  Mrs.  Hallock  has  done  a 
great  service  to  the  schools  in  the  preparation  ot  this  book 
which  will  so  greatly  help  every  teacher  using  it  to  make  the 
teaching  of  Physiology  profitable. 

The  manner  of  treatment  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
Chap.  Ill,  The  Leg.  First, .helpful  books  are  mentioned; 
then  there  are  suggestions  in  methods ;  lessons  follow,  the 
pupils  observe  moving  objects,  the  means  by  which  they  move, 
the  variety  of  movements  made  by  animals,  the  parts  of  the 
human  leg  and  foot,  the  use  of  the  parts,  the  resemblances 
and  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  human  leg  and  the 
corresponding  part  ot  some  of  the  lower  animals.  In  a  similar 
way  intermediate  lessons  treating  of  internal  structure  are 
taken  up.  Finally,  there  are  practical  hygienic  suggestions  on 
cleanliness,  comfortable  shoes,  exercises,  &c.  The  book  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  illustrations. 

We  also  publish  several  hundred  valuable  books  on  teaching 
and  seven  educational  periodicals.    Catalog  free. 

200  paaea.    Cloth,  75c3  to  Teachers.  60;  postage.  8c. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

61  East  9th  Street,  New  York. 


LAKE  ENGLISH  CLASSICS 

Ready  November  /. 

MILTON'S  MINOR  POEMSi 
L' Allegro,  II  Penscroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  William  Allen 
Neilson,  Ph.D.,  of  Harvard  UniversUy.    Cloth. 
Price, 25  cents 


ECONOMICS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY 

By  Henry  W.  Thurston,  Chicago  Normal  School,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Albion  W.  Small,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Part  I — Industrial  Observation  and  Interpretation. 
Part  II — Outlines  of  the  Indiihtrial  History  ot  England  and 
the  United  States.  Part  III— Elements  of  Ecoo^ic 
Theory.  300  pages.  J^ioth,  gilt  side  and  back  stamp. 
Price -       -       -       -'      |ioo 


LAKE  FRENCH  SERIES 

Eas^  French  Plays. 
LA  GRAMMAIRE,  Labiche. 
LA  JOIE  FAIT  PEUR.  deGirardin. 
LES  DOIGTS  DE  FEE,  Scribe  and  U  jouve. 

By  Charles  W.  Benton.  Edited,  with  vocabulary  fo. 
secondary  schools ;  the  three  in  one  volume.  •  Neat  cloth. 
Price     -       -       -      ^ 50  cents 


scon,  FORESMAN  &  COMPANY, 

PUBUSHERS, 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue       -       -       -      CHICAGO,  ILL. 

A  MODERN  SCHOOL-HOUSE 

should   hav      ^n    Asiirlly-Rcc  n 

for  public  gatherfngs,  It^ctures,  etc. 
No  school  assembly- 
room  is  completeun- 
less  it  is  sealed  wiih 

OPERA  ASSEM&LY  CHAIRS- 

No  class-room  used  for  lee- 
lures  and  1  i  ke  pu  rposes,  is  com- 
plete or  as  it  ^ahould  be,  unless 
it  is  provided  with  opera  chairs 
with  ta^bletarnis  for  sludenLs' 
use  in  making memoranda^etc. 


The  finest  school  buildings  in 
the  land  are  fitted  this  way,  and 
all  should  be.  Investigate  the 
subject  and  you  will  beconvertetJ 
at  once.  If  you  desire  to  be  in* 
formed  on  the  matter,  write  for 
our  descriptive  catalogue.  It 
is  yours  for  the  asking*  About  a 
million  of  our  at»s€  m  bly  chairs  are- 
in  daily  use  and  every  chair  1s  an 
endorsement  of  the  idea  thalthcy 
art!!  a  necessily  as  well  as  a  con- 
venience* 

We  also  produce  the  finest  line 
of  school  desks  in  the  world.  If 
you  are  interested  in  these  mat- 
ters, we  are  interested  in  you  and 
would  like  to  get  acquainted. 

A  postal  card  ot  inquiry,  sent  by  you  to  ub,  will  serve  asa  mntDAlfrieiid> 
in  the  way  of  an  introduction.    Let's  get  acquainted. 

"'-Ma^^''^'  Grand  Rapids  School  Furniture  Works. 

Eastern  Office,  tl4  Constab>  Baildiik§^,  Vtw  Tork. 
Factory,      •      -  Orand  Bapids,  Miehlgan 


^Usik 
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TARBELUS 
GEOGRAPHIES 

''Do  not  require  a  Teacher  to  Teach 
the  Teachers  how  to  Teach  them.'' 

InstUute   Conductor, 

While  TARBELL'S  GEOQRAPHIES  have  many 
special  features  of  great  practical  advantage,  their 
greatest  value  to  the  schools  lies  in  the  general 
fact  that  they  are  constructed  on  modern  lines  of 
thought,  and  can  at  the  same  time  be  taught  suc- 
cessfully by  the  average  teacher,  and  can  be  easily 
learned  by  average  school  children.  These  books 
are  neither  too  conservative  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
too  radical  on  the  other.  They  are  a  **  Golden 
Mean,"  being  in  plan  sound  arid  intelligible,  and 
in  treatment  logical  and  lucid. 

For  full  information  and  facts  regarding  the 
character  and  success  of  Tarbell's  Qeographies, 
sample  copies,  terms  for  introduction  and  ex- 
change, etc.,  address  the  publishers : 

WEKIEfi   SCHOOL   BOOK  CO., 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAQO 


^ 


BOSTON 


m  CENTURY 
READERS^- 

By  THOMPSONS. 

FOR  CHILDHOOD  DAYS. 

First  Tear.  98  Centa. 

FAIRY  TALE  AND  FABLE. 

Second  Tesr,  40  eenta. 
WB  ARE  WID&  A  WAKE,    3d  A  4U&lii  PrepsratloB.   Soon  Ready 

Strictly  Pedagogical,  Pure  in  Literature,  Limiied  Vocabulary. 
Qir^vUy  Graded,  Artietic  Color  Plates  and  Outline  Drawings, 
High  Art  Reproduction,  Vertical  Script. 
*'  The  bent  books  eramfned.'*— M.  Y.  O^hta,  Prof.  Pedngoiryi  Unir  Wii. 
THE  MORSB  S^BLLBR.  _ 

By  Snpt.  S.  T.  Duttoh.    Correlation  of  SpeUimr  with  O^ogrftphy,  Hii- 
tory.  Science,  and  Literature.   Uniyenaily  adopted  as  the  best mpdem 
method.   Caref ally  graded  for  eight  grades,    aooente. 
**ie  18  almofit  an  ideal  ap'ller.   Itej^an  i$  in  every  way  eewibl^  and 
prcf  ticol.'*— W.  F.  Gordy,  Principal,  Hartford,  Ot 

OBAN m' 3   RHONBTIO  RBADBR. 
Rapid  method  for  rsading.   40  cents.  _      ,  . 

**  ilht't  better  than  any  of  he*  vhonetic  muthod  I  have  seen."-  Savah  L. 
Arnold,  Sapervisor  of  Schools.  Boston,  Mass. 
Many  thousands  in  use  in  flew  Toi^  KMy  sehools. 

OARROLU'3   QBOQtRARHiOAi^   SBRiBS. 
AROUND  THE  WORLD^  Books  I.  and  11.  are  nniqnf^     The  most 
popular  books  in  print.    In  demand  by  thousands  in  au  large  citias. 
£yery  one  adopts  on  examination. 

"  Bemarkahly  instructiWi  and  aUraoMoe  for  elementary  geooraphy.^^— 
H.  S.  Tarbell,  Snpt.  Proyidence,  B.  I. 

DUTTON'S  HiSTORiOAL   SBRtBS. 
INDIANS  AND  PIONEERS,  L     GOLONIBS,  H.    Best  treaimen    of 

Colonies. 
BDBTOM'S  RTOBT  OF  THE  fVDTANS  OF  MBW  ENOUIND. 
INTERMEDIAL  CO^T  BOOKS.    Roond  business  hand— Rol  batk 

*lant.   Many  thousand  dozens  in  New  York  City.  _     ^ 

FOBD'S  NATUBE'b  BT-W  AYS.   Natural  Science  for  Primary  Grades 

BTOBiKg  FBOW  THE  POETS.   Atwatsb.    Best  poems  paraphrased 
_    for  First  Grade.  , ,.    .    . 

GERMAN  BE^DKB    LoESBBBO  and  KoLBS.    Natural  Method. 
UEmn  OF  G&BM4N  LITER ATUBH.   A  ohoiee  selection  of  German 

Verae. 
VEW  CKNTUBT  DBTELOPMENT -MAPS.   Best  in  wie\  cost  one- 
half  of  others.  ,    • 

.If  any  other  cbooe  Boohs,   Send  f^  lUutHraUd  Caialoow* 

THE  M0R5B  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

96  Fiftb  ATeBiie,*Xew  Terk. 
S8  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass.     196  Wabash  Ayenue,  Chioaoo,  Iix. 

7^. ^-'—i^ ■ 


BSED  in  more  COLLEGES,  SCHOOLS,  and  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  than  any  other  pencil  made.  Samples  promptly 
mailed  on  request,  when  'VThe  Journal"  is  mentioned  and  16  cents,  in 
stamps,  accompany  the  request   ^   *»  %it   «m  ^^^^^m^hm^ 

JOSEPH  •  DIXON  •  CRUCIBLE  •  COMPANY 


JERSEY  QTY,  N.  J. 


4U 
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A  First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 

And  Outfit  for  Work  for 

$16.22 


Just  the  Thlof  for  Winter  Evenings 
•8  well  as  Simimer  Afternoons 

Ad  fneslMvstlble  mine  of  ftrousement  and 
Inlbrmuioa  for  younc  and  old.  Easy  to  usa. 
Perfect  optical  results.  "One  may  use  th« 
microaeope  a  iifedve  and  never  look  ai  th« 
tame  thing  twice." 

Outfit  consists  of  mkroseope  as  shown. 
twelve  prepared  objects,  such  as  Ay's  wing. 
foot  of  insect,  etc..  book  describing  and  illus* 
iraiiag  ijdDo  common  microscopic  objects, 
class  slides,  and  covers  for  mounting  objects 
foroepa,ctc 


BAU5CH  a  LOMB  OPTICAL  Ca 

Rochegtere  N.  V*. 
NBW  vow  cmr 


Send  for 
the  Dlvstratcd 
Catalodvc  of 

Chas.  fieseler  Co., 

251  Centre  St,  Mew  York. 

The  Most  Complete  Seer  Issued. 


ELECTRIC  PR^.^  CLOCKS. 

Specified  by  leading  Arcliitects  for 

Public  Buildings,  SCHOOLS,  Factoriea. 

A  system  without  a  rival  during  twenty  years. 


BLODQETT   CLOCK   CO.,   aoi  C^n^u  Stfwt,  Boston,  m»«. 


mCROWELL  CABINET 

constitntoa  a  complete  pbTsioal  laboratory.    No  additional  pieces 
are  necessary  for 

A  COMPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

The  mannal  acoompanyinff  the  cabinet  giTea  minute  instructions 
for  more  than  flye  hnndred  distinct  experiments. 

The  outfit  has  given  nniyersal  and  absolute  satisfaction.  The 
cabinet  is  equipped  with  appliances  for  water  pressure,  electricity, 
gas,  and  oompresaed  air.  Byery  piece  is  numbered  and  has  a  special 
place  in  one  of  the  drawers.  The  universal  yerdict  is:  *'  It  Is  the 
best  thing  on  the  market." 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  book  of  testimonials. 
Main  Oitigb  ahd  Faotobt  :  Eastbbm  Officb  : 

Pt.  Wayaa  Av.  and  St.  Joa  St..  INDIANAPOLIS.   HAMILTON. N  V 


THE  '*DUSTLESS" 

problem  ha^  b^^n  aolr^  at  laet  by  the  MoitU& 
DrrnhB-m  Blaek board  Er&ser  Pockets  which  hare 
been  deaigDefl  to  ba  plae^d  at  ifiteryals  of  CAch 
child 'B  epacei  abo^t  four  inches  below  the  chalk 
trough.  Keep  your  eraat^rfl  out  of  tht?  duBt  in  the 
chalK  trough  by  flnppjying  your  boards  with  those 
"Pockotft"  and  have  your  eraaorm  always  oleari— 
once  placed  thej  last  foreveriftt  nn  approiimiite 
cost  of  only  S  i  j!0  per  room.  tJfiefuJ,  Economii^al, 
IndeHtruiHihle  Jnexpt^tudve,  HeAlthltiiand  Orna* 
mental,  made  of  ^heet  [4te*l  Snisbed  hftnd^oiiitsly 
ami  sold  under  a  pfitative  guarantee,  Tb<^y  eaye 
,  blackbourJfl,  and  confuaion^  r&tluce  dii§t 


A  pUce  f^r>verrthlng  and  eWi^thfJif  h  iU  pf^ee/^ 


to  a  minimum,  eeonoiuize  tirne^ tench  your  pii[iilfl 
a  constant  Iei*son  in  tidiuejAS— in  nhort  tbeserook- 
ete  are  the  lasting  friend  of  toa«herfi,pupili^  jani- 
tors and  all  others  a^floda ted  with  school  work. 
Correspondence  aolicited,  Oomplet  e  in  formatioD 
upon  application  to 

THE  MORRIS  &  DUNHAM  ERASER 
POCKET  CO*,  t  I  I  Davcnpari^  !owa. 


ESTABUSHmO  fSOK 


ElIiER  6^  AliEND, 

205«2ii    Third  Aye.» 
NEW  YORK. 

Everything  necessary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  wiU 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  draw- 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

528  Arch  Street.  PMf«<telpM». 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Bole  Agents  for  DreverhofF's  Bazon  FQter  Fapen. 


Complete 

Laboratory 

Ontllts. 


Fun  Catalogues  furnished  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


E,.  FABER 

Chicago. 


LEAD 
PENCILS 


Pen-Holders, 
Rubber  Erasers, 
Rulers,  etc.,  etc. 


Manufactured  Specially  for  Schoob 


French  pg'^""'- 

*    *V*-#i  ^  w  1  *  I  Teaching  French 

are  used  everywhere.    Send  to  the 
publisher  for  copies  for  examination. 

WILLIAH  R.  JBNKIN5, 

Ssi  9t  883  SIXTH  AVBNUB.    -     -    NBW  VORk 

Oomplete   catalogue  on  applicaUoo. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

Established  17  years.      129  Audttorium  Bulldin  j.  Chicago.       Positions  FilUd,  4,000. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


8BND  TO  AHT  OV  TKSM 


iAslibiirtoiiPl., 
SSKlnff'    ~ 
1006  Pa. 


VOB  AO nrOT  MAHUAIh  WKtOL 


HARLAN  P.  PRBNOH,  Manager.  81  Ohapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


EttabUflhed  fourteen  yeen.  Largeet  and  best 
known  A^ene/ in  the  west  Yaoanoies  for  Sep- 
tember in  CouegeB,  Normal  Sohools,  Aoademles, 
Hich  Schools,  Pnbllo  SohoolSv  etc.  -  ^ 
serrioe  guaranteed. 


io  Schools,  etc.  Prompt 
Manual  of  80pages free, 
a  J.  ALBBBl^lZanaeer. 


CENTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  B.  14th  St.,  New  York 


0UestaB4 lest knewmia U.S.    Xst.ia5S 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


K.  P.  POSTER,  Manager. 


SO  BromfiML  Sireei,  Boston. 

TeiephonSf  Boston  77S^2. 


KINDERGARTEN  '"J  school  supplies 


SEND  FOB  GATALOGUE. 


J.  w.  scmtiosKour  u  co.. 

Q   Bast  UU  Street, 


ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Bureau.        ^SiSSff^I^Zl^* 

H.  5.  KBLLOQO,  Manager,  tf  i  -Bast  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


When  in  New  York  yon  are  invited  to  c^ 


■TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKBandCLAftK'S 
Good  tsrpe-Well  Frinted-^VIneBiwcr-Hdf. 
Leather  Bindinff-aioth  Sides-Prioe  Bedooed 
to  ttW»  postpaid.   Send  for  sample  pages. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 
Haw  QaprA^^  Inteodnotkms-New  Type- 
Oood  Fk«er-Well  Boond-^OonTenieni  for  the 
Pocket— Prioe,  postpaid*  60  cents  each. 


''aSSffSr^lSr}  DavM  McKay,  V^tMrn,  1022  Hafkrt  St,  Philadelphia. 


The  Diary  of  a  Western  School  Master 

By  J.  K.  StaMoton,  SuperinUndint  City  Schools,  CharlestOHy  III. 

**  Beads  Uke  a  noreL"  One  of  the  most  faithful  school  masters  has  siTen  here  a  deliffhtfol 
record  of  his  dealings  with  twenty  horn.  These  boTS  represent  almost  alTwalks  of  Ufe,  most  of 
them  being  somewhat  abnormal  in  deyelopment  of  nund  and  character.  The  style  is  simple  and 
nnaiiected7and  the  work  shows  the  heart  of  an  earnest  teacher.  It  is  a  most  Tainable  book  for 
teacher  or  parent.  Nothing  oyer  published  is  better  soited  for  reading  drdes,  and  teachers'  meet- 
ings, etc.   Kailing  price,  75  cents :  for  class  work  in  qnantities,  66  cents  net. 

Address  AINSWORTH  &  COMPANY,  378-3S8  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  IIL 


N.  Y.  Silicate  Book  Slate  Co.,  ^T5  v^ 

We  manufacture  Silicate  Blackboards,  BQioate  Book  Slates,  Silicate  Framed  School  Slates. 
High-Grade  Slated  doth  <Laiillinnm),  Beyohring  Blackboards,  Boll  Blackboards,  Black  Diamond 
fflating.  Crayons,  Chamois  backboard  Erasers,  Crayon  Holders,  Diyiders,  Easels,  Pointers, 
PandTablets. 

Eyery  piece  of  Silicate  Slate  is  yalnable,  made  of  pore  Silicate  and  guaranteed  to  outlast  Stone 
Slates  or  any  artificial  Slate  made.  No  moiBtare  reamred  to  clean  them  If  yon  want  anything  in 
the  Slate  line  from  a  Silicate  School  Framed  Slate  to  the  largest  Blackboard,  write  to  ns. 


AMUlCAl  AID  IQKEIOl 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


ment  of  Bistroctlon:   Becommends    Good 
Schools  to  Parents.   Oallonoraddresp 

UbS.  M.  J.  ToTTHQ^FDI^TOir, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers' Agency. 

88  nnoH  SQUiiha,  Nsw  Tobx. 


T"!  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

is  coUece  and  normal  gradoates, 
and  other  teachers  to  colleges, 
I  families.  Adyises  parents  aboat 


Becommends  < 
SMCiahsts,  « 
schools,  and  1 
schools. 


WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avbmus,  Nbw  Yokk. 


HINDEKGABTSN  MOBMAL  DEFT. 
ETHICAL  CULTURE  SCHOOLS. 

100  W.  54th  Street.   Two  years' coarse. 
Opens  Oct.  istb   Olronlar  sent  on  application. 


Sets,  complete,  with  Book  of  Isstniction,  $1  JfO 
ipwards ;  r    *"     *   •"    ' 


ie^ools,  any  shape. 

SLOYD. 

CHANDLER  &  BARBER,  lig;!ieSSS¥S£ 


and  upwards ;  or 
Send  stamp  for  cal 
HEADQi* 


CENTRAL*  CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE.  SSj^&^c^^^ 

ScheeiCewse.  14.50 ;  ieok-KeepiBgCMurse,|7.00; 
iy'}Si^\.^W>  Botany,  $5.00;  Fhilosephy* 
$5.00.  Don't  yea  need  ene  or  mere  of  these 
Orarses?  DinEiOHAS  GB^JTIBD.  AH  oonrses 
are  for  a  term  of  U  weeks,  we  famish  all  neces- 
sary books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

SCOTT  ETTSXj^Pres.  C.  C.  C,  Talayra,  m. 


BntMy      SPANBH — Without  a  Haster. 


'PffMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SPANISH  GRAMMAR, 
AND  CONVBR5ATION." 

The  latest  and  most  socoessfal  method,  giyes 
imHali  d  pronmiciation,  and  eopf oii»  yocatmlaries. 
107  pages,  paper  boards,  40o ;  doth,  60c.,  postpaid. 

ISAAC  PITMAV  ft  SOVS,  33UUonSt.,  V.  T. 

Publuhen  of  ths  **09mpUU  Phonographie  Inttrueior.** 


STUDY    JJ;;T«.««^o«ly.    OM-t 


OorrMpodtAM  Sakool  la  lb*  Hi 


I  m  Uff  WmIim  tor  tan  ym.  Ftaa 
I  MVN  Approve  by  JodfM  Mid  Edn-i 
biiwWoCn    Adapted  to  Itebiuy 


boyormaa, 


mm 


PNpaiMforth*! 


far  yoa.     IAmvI 
SpamI  vSlBr  saw.  I 


parttmlM. 


151  Maj— tic  BalldlBg.  Detroit,  lli«h. 


Systematic  Collecttons 


Mlaerala,  Recks,  layertebrate- Animals 
The  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  COLLECTIONS 
pat  op  in  strong  oloth-ooyered  cases,  and  accom^ 
panied  with  model  text-book,  are  easily,  in  eyery 
respect,  the  best  and  cheapest  low-priced  collec- 
tions in  the  market  _  ,     , . 

Commissioner  Harris  writes:  "  Eyery  school  m 
the  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  shoold  baye 
these  collections.'' 

Relief  naps.  Laattm  511dce.  Cbarta,  etc.  De- 
Bcriptiye'droolars  free. 

EDWIN  K.  HOWKLL, 
as  17th  Stbut,  N.  W.,         WisHDiOTOir,  D.  0. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 


Vertical  or  Slant 


Wluitever  is  the  decision  of  the  powers  that  be  as  to  which  shail  be  us^,  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  orders  for  either  style  with 


ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 


^^s^)^r'§;ti5;p 


For  School,  Business,  and  Lboal  PuRFOSES-with  pens  of  first-class  quality.    Ask  your  Stationer  for  them. 


Worka  I 
CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


THE   ELSTERBROOK   STEEL   PEN   CO..  ^^i^^B'iSC.'' 
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L»»i»m 


Art  in  the  5chooI-Rooni. 


77fE  baye  flriyen  careful  stady  to  the  problem  of  sohool-room  decoration  oyer 
^^*  since  the  beginning  of  the  now  rapidly  spreadintr  moyement.  From  the 
yast  number  of  our  reprodnctionB  of  genenlly  conceded  superior  qnality,  we 
baye  selected  Iflft  subjects  which  experience  has  proyed  to  be  especially  suitable  for 
the  diiferent  grades.  A  list  of  these  is  mailed  free  toparties  mentioning  this  paper. 
Also  write  for  iUustrated  booklet "  PICTURES  FORBOOK  LOVERS.^'     ^ 

The  proyision  of  the  customs  tariff,  aooording  to  which  reproductions  for  edu^ 
oational  Institutions  may  be  imported  duty  free,  enables  us  to  allow  a  special  dis- 
count to  schools  on  orders  of  a  sufficient  amount.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish 
particulars  on  application.  • 


]3E:R]L.I]V    I?HOTOO£IAI>HIC   CO., 

14  East  S3d  Street,  New  York. 


X  Verfecied  Course  in  A^rt  Kducation. 

THE  PRANG  ELEMENTARY 
COURSE  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 

Artistic  in  Arrangement,  Liberal  in  Treatment,  Rich  in  Detail. 
A  Compilation  of  the  Best  Thought  Regarding  Art  Education. 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY. 

Boston  New  York  •     Chicaoo 


LEADING  SCHOOL  TEXTS. 

80UTHW0RTH*8  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

A  two-hook  series,  in  harmony  with  modem  methods. 
SOUTHWORTH  &  GODDARIVS  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE 

and  ELEBfENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMICAR. 
A  complete  coarse  in  English  from  the  third  grade  to  the  High  School 
ELLIS'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISrORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 
One  of  the  beet.    Comprehensiye.   Fascinating. 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  ROUND-HAND  VERTICAL  WRITING. 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  ROUND-HAND  RATIONAL  SLANT  WRITING. 

Characterized  by  artistic  Excellence  and  Simplicity. 
TILDEN'S  COMMERCIAL  -GEOGRAPHY.    Revised  and  Enlarged  Editim. 
For  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Business  OoUeges. 
For  ftUl  partieulars  conetrnirnf  any  of  the  dbone  itrU  xorite  to 

THOMAS  R.  SHEWELL  &  CO., 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


HORSFORD'S 
Add  Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed, 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia, 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  half  a 
glass  of  water. 

It  noarishes,  strengthens,  and  im- 
parts new  life  and  vigor  by  supply- 
ing the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Droggists  in  original  packages  only. 


BOSTON. 


NEW  VOBK. 


CHICAGO. 


Great  Business 
enterprises 

'require  the  best  equipment,  because  they  have 
the  hcavie5t  work  to  do.  For  this  reajon  almost 
every  jrcat  business  concern  tn  the  country  U  a  larje  u»cr  of  the 

REMINGTON 

Typew^riter 

Experience  has  taught  them  that  the  REMINGTON  is  the  ime  typewritef 
which  is  absoEuteiy  reliable  under  tvtry  condKion  of  service* 

WYCKDFr,   SEAMANS    Jfl    BENEDICT,  527    Broe.dw&y,   Now  Yotk. 


We  TeU  You  AH 
About  it  in 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
NEW  CENTURY 


The  finest  catalogue  ever  issued  b  youn 
on  request.  If  intefested  in  typewriters^  you 
ought  to  have  it.  ^ 

American  Writing  Machine  Co., 
302  broadway,  new  york. 
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Teacher  and  PrincipaK 

By  HsLBN  M.  BuLLis,  New  Jersey. 

The  teacher  who  would  place  herself  in  a  truly  profes- 
Bional  rank  must  seriously  consider  her  environment  at 
the  outset  of  her  career.  She  must  place  herself  in  an 
ideal  relation  toward  it,  and  must  constantly  endeavor  to 
hold  herself  therein.  This  relation  is  three^fold,  leaving 
out  of  account  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  which  it  is 
not  now  our  purpose  to  take  up.  Fhrst,  she  owes  a  duty 
to  her  school  principal  or  superintendent ;  second,  to 
the  school  board,  and  third,  to  society.  This  arrange- 
ment is  in  the  order  of  encounter,  not  necessarily  that 
of  importance. 

The  relations  between  teacher  and  principal  are  too 
often  strained  and  false.  Too  often  each  surrounds  the 
other  with  an  atmosphere  of  criticism,  which  while  it 
may  seldom  distil  in  words,  is  sufficient  to  paralyze  honest 
effort  on  both  sides  to  come  to  a  better  understanding. 
Neither  is  wholly,  both  are  partly,  and  the  current  sys- 
tem is  mostly  to  blame.  The  different  grades  of  no 
other  profession  offer  a  parallel  to  the  positions  of 
teacher  and  principal.  The  physician  is  accountable  to 
no  one  but  the  community  for  his  work ;  the  judge  does 
not  dictate  to  the  lawyer  concerning  his  conduct  of  a 
case  unless  he  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  law  and  cour- 
tesy. The  bishop  is  not  apt  to  interfere  with  the 
methods  of  clergymen  in  his  tfiocese,  except  in  great  and 
rare  emergencies.  In  each  profession  there  are  certain 
ends  to  be  attained,  and  as  many  means  of  attaining 
them  as  there  are  men  at  work.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  them  all,  or  even  any  considerable  portion  of 
them,  to  adopt  the  same  methods.  Self-interest,  pride, 
the  love  of  humanity,  all  are  motives  sufficient  to  inspire 
every  man  to  do  his  best,  an(Hny  outside  pressure  would 
only  result  in  irritation  and  consequent  loss  of  effective- 
ness. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  energy  is  wasted  in  the 
work  of  teacher  and  principal.  The  latter  is  often  chief 
executive  and  both  branches  of  the  legislature  rolled  into 
one,  with  the  powers  of  lord  chief  justice  and  state 
executioner  superadded.  A  man  with  such  authority  who 
would  not  use  it  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  good  of 
the  school,  would  be  unheard  of.  As  he  becomes  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  a  system,  he  naturally  seeks  to 
introduce  it.  If  this  could  be  done  by  one  person,  all 
would  be  well ;  but  the  necessity  of  working  thru  per- 
haps fifty  teachers,  compels  him  to  reduce  them  to  the 
level  of  fifty  blindly  obedient  machines,  in  order  to  obtain 
machine-turned  uniformity  of  result.  It  is  not  his  fault 
should  some  of  the  cogs  perform  their  tasks  unwfllingly, — 
neither  is  it  theirs ;  one  cannot  force  conviction  upon 
one's  self  any  more  than  upon  others.  It  is  no  one's 
fault  but  everybody's  misfortune,  particularly  the  chil- 
dren's, who  are  the  chitf  sufferers.  The  teacher,  being 
human  and  intelligent,  resents  the  place  and  duty  of  a 
cog,  or  being  a  cog  by  nature,  resents  the  demand  of  a 
progressive  world  that  she  exhibit  the  breadth  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind  that  we  have  learned  to  expect  in  men 
and  women  of  other  professions.  The  principal  resents 
the  more  or  less  imperfect  working  of  his  system,  and 
blames  the  cogs.  Altogether  it  is,  as  the  weaver  in 
•'  Hard  Times"  would  have  said,  **  Aw  a  muddle."  This 
is  one  extreme ;  the  other  is  still  more  to  be  dreaded. 
The  only  condition  worse  than  one-man  will  upon  fifty 


subordinates  is  fifty-woman  will  upon  one  unfortunate 
principal.  It  is  said  that  such  cases  have  be!en  known. 
But  it  is  a  subject  to  be  delicately  touched  upon* 

What  Ought  to  Be. 

The  school  should  be  a  republic.  It  should  make  its 
own  laws  and  execute  them,  study  its  especial  needs  and 
supply  them,  regardless  of  what  other  schools  do,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  may  serve  as  models  or  as  awful  warn- 
ings. The  aims  of  the  school  should  be  accurately  de- 
fined and  unanimously  .agreed  upon.  A  difference  of 
opinion  here  is  so  serious  that  a  teacher  who  cannot  con- 
scientiously endorse  them  would  much  better  seek  some 
other  field  of  action.  After  this  allow  the  greatest  lati- 
tude in  method.  Are  teachers  so  lacking  in  originality 
and  common  sense  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  per- 
form a  plain  task  after  their  own  manner  ?  Will  not 
the  knowledge  that  getting  the  best  results  in  the  short- 
est time  makes  for  success  and  honor,  and  the  opposite 
for  failure,  be  more  inspiration  to  proper  preparation 
and  honest  work,  than  the  principal's  ^'  Thou  shalt"  and 
''Thou  Shalt  not"  ?  Advice  is  sometimes  good  ;  dicta- 
tion is  always  bad,  unless  a  person  is  absolutely  incap- 
able of  original  work, — ^in  which  case,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  he  should  not  attempt  nor  be  permitted  to  teach. 

There  are  many  signs  of  a  need  for  reformation  in  the 
relations  of  teacher  and  principal.  In  how  many  schools 
are  teachers'  meetings  and  conferences  welcome  as  meet- 
ings for  mutual  benefit  ought  to  be?  In  how  many 
schools  does  a  teacher  receive  an  unexpected  summons 
to  the  superintendent's  office  without  a  sudden  searching 
of  spirit  after  the  possible  mistakes  of  the  day  ?  In  how 
many  schools  are  the  teachers  sincerely  glad  to  see  the 
principal  in  their  class-rooms  during  recitation.  If  a 
perfectly  honest  census  of  feeling  could  be  obtained 
the  schools  that  would  reply  heartily  in  the  affirmative  to 
even  these  three  queries  would  be  hopelessly  in  the  min- 
ority. Admitting  this,  there  must  surely  be  something 
rotten  in  Denmark.  Either  teachers  are  strangely  lack- 
ing in  love  for  their  work, — ^which  is  not  true, — or  they 
feel  that  they  are  doing  it  under  needless  disadvantages. 

The  School  System  a  Republic. 

From  the  nature  of  their  positions  there  is  seldom 
perfect  frankness  of  opinion  and  speech  from  teacher  to 
principal.  She  usually  likes  and  respects  him  thoroly, 
as  a  man  ;  he  would  probably  find  it  hard  to  grasp,  that 
in  a  professional  capacity  he  paralyzes  her  power  for 
original  work.  She  wishes  to  please,  she  must  keep  her 
position,  she  distrusts  her  own  abilities ;  it  is  easier  to 
do  as  one  is  told  than  to  evolve  methods.  And  then  if 
she  fails  she  can  feel  that  it  is  not  wholly  her  fault. — 
which  is  consoling.  So  she  follows  the  outline  she  is 
given,  according  to  the  method  she  is  given,  and  becomes 
an  excellent  routine  teacher.  Of  course  in  the  long  run 
she  deteriorates ;  of  course  her  teaching  grows  common- 
place apd  mechanical,  and  in  time  the  principal  wakes 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  school  has  got  out  of  its  stride, 
and  decides  that  it  needs  a  younger  and  fresher  corps  of 
teachers.  So  the  new  are  rung  in,  and  the  old, — the 
old  teachers  with  the  germs  of  all  their  possibilities  lying 
dry  as  dust  within  them, — to  what  bourne  are  they  rung 
out? 

The  remedy  for  all  this,  as  has  been  said  before,  lies 
in  the  application  of  republican  government  to  the 
school.    The  principal  should   still  be  chief  executive, 
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but  that  is  all ;  the  teacher  should  make  the  laws*  The 
time  may  come  when  an  enlightened  board  of  education 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  upper  house ;  but,  as  Kipling 
says,  that  is  another  story.  The  only  way  to  develop 
character  is  to  set  it  to  swinging,  not  Indian  dubs,  but 
responsibility.  Given  it,  young  and  inexperienced  peo- 
ple will  make  mistakes  of  course.  What  their  elders  are 
slow  to  realize  is  that  to  check  the  mistakes  by  purely 
repressive  meiisures  is  also  to  check  growth  in  other  and 
wholly  proper  directions. 

Teachers  need  to  feel  responsibility  in  their  hands 
from  the  start ;  to  fall  down  if  must  be  and  get  up  again 
if  may  be,  but  alone ;  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling.  Few,  indeed,  there  are  who 
do  it  without  After  they  have  achieved  this  they  will 
belong  to  a  profession,  and  not  till  then. 

What  the  Teacher  Must  Do. 

But  what  part  has  the  individual  teacher  in  the  pro- 
posed reform.  Does  it  seem  more  a  matter  for  the  prin- 
cipal himself  to  take  up?  He  cannot  do  it  alone. 
There  are  many  who  would  be  glad  to  get  into  closer 
touch  with  their  teachers,  if  they  only  knew  how.  But 
there  is  a  barrier  of  silence  and  it  may  be  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence between  them,  and  for  him  too,  it  is  easier  to  go 
on  in  the  old  way.  An  opening  in  the  biurier  must  be 
made  from  the  teacher's  side. 

Prom  the  beginning,  to  speak  directly,  make  up  your 
mind  that  you  will  not  be  merely  a  cog  in  the  machine  ; 
don't  talk  about  it ;  simply  don't  b^ome  one.  If  you 
are  told  to  do  a  certain  thing  in  a  certain  way  do  %  but 
don't  do  the  next  thing  so  too.  Ten  to  one  the  prin- 
cipal didn't  mean  that  you  should,  nor  is  it  likely  that  he 
wished  you  to  do  even  the  same  thing  in  exactly  the 
same  way  every  time  and  under  every  condition.  If  you 
are  sure  he  was  so  little-  of  a  psychologist  as  to  mean 
just  that»  don't  argue  the  point,  but  state  your  own  con- 
victions briefly  and  courteously.  If  the  principal  is  not 
wholly  impossible, — a  rare  case  nowadays,  and  one  hardly 
worth  considering, — have  no  concealment  from  him 
about  your  work  and  your  point  of  view  regarding  it 
That  does  not  mean  rush  to  him  with  its  details  of  exe- 
cution; quite  the  contrary;  these  are,  or  should  be, 
strictly  your  own  business,  only  to  be  investigated  in  case 
of  failure.  Make  him  feel  that  you  are  absolutely  to  be 
depended  upon,  that  you  are  not  likely  to  seem  enthusias- 
tic to  him  about  your  love  for  the  school,  and  write 
home  that  teaching  is  horrid  work  and  you  wish  you  were 
well  out  of  it. 

As  Elbert  Hubbard  says, '' Americanitis,  nervous  ex- 
haustion, and  mental  prostration, — one  and  the  same 
thing,  is  the  result  of  t^ng  to  pass  for  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  are.    Concealment  is  friction." 

Be  always  looking  for  the  best,  not  the  easiest  means 
of  doing  yoiir  work.  If  experience  does  for  you  what  it 
should,  you  will  find  that  in  the  long  run  the  lines  of  best 
and  easiest  draw  very  close  together.  Be  slow  to  take 
up  with  other  people's  novelties,  unless  you  feel  a  distinct 
"leading  of  the  spirit "  toward  them.  If  they  are  your 
own,  and  you  have  faith,  tiy  them.  Success  or  failure 
in  one's  own  experiments  is  a  great  educator.  Above 
all,  and  once  more,  be  yourself,  and  have  the  courage  of 
the  highest  in  you. 

As  rapidly  as  teachers  voluntarily  assume  responsibility 
principals  will  consult,  instead  of  dictating  to  them. 
When  strong  women  set  up  the  standard  of  independ- 
ence and  originality — ^in  deeds,  not  in  words — the  others 
will  follow  for  very  shame's  sake  or  drop  out  of  the 
ranks  altogether.  And  as  soon  as  these  things  are  ac- 
complished, there  will  be  a  profession  of  teaching  for  aJl 
the  world  to  see. 


An  entertaining  article  on  «'  Vacation  School  Problems,' 
by  Mitt  Mary  6.  Femald,  who  hat  had  experience  in  organ, 
ixiag  the  vacation  achoel  work  in  Hew  York  ^City,  will 
appear  in  THS  SCHOOL  JOURHAI  of  next  week  or  the  week 
following. 


Business  Education  in  Public  Schools/ 

By  I.  0.  Crisst,  New  York  State  Inspector  of  Bnsineas  Educa- 
tion. , 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  seema  to  have  been  no  demand  in  the 
United  States  for  school  instruction  in  matters  apper- 
taining to  business.  Merchants  and  others  in  business 
pursuits  still  believe  that  the  only  way  for  a  young  man 
to  learn  business  was  by  apprencticeship  in  the  place 
where  business  was  done.  But  quite  early  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  century  the  people  began  to  hear  of 
schools  for  fitting  boys  for  business — business  colleges 
they  were  caOed  by  their  proprietors — ^by  instruction  in 
penmanship,  bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  and 
En^ish  if  required  by  the  student  It  was  many  years 
before. these  schools  obtained  much  substantial  encour- 
agement ;  but  they  persisted,  and  after  the  close  of  our 
Civil  war  they  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  attend- 
ance, until  the  number  of  their  students  was  estimated 
as  high  as  100,000.  There  was  no  graded  course  of 
study  in  these  schools ;  but  each  individual  student  liad 
permission  to  take  such  instruction  as  he  could  get,  for 
such  time  as  he  could  command  or  was  able  to  pay  for. 
When  these  schools  attained  to  a  certain  measure  of 
financial  success  adventurers  came  into  the  field  and 
started  ^^take"  schools  and  sold  life  scholarships  osten- 
sibly good  for  all  time  and  practically  good  for  nothing 
at  any  time,  thus  humbugging  and  swindling  those  who 
confided  in  them*  Out  of  such  operation  naturally  grew 
up  a  distrust  of  all  '^  business  colleges,''  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  good  work  was  done  in  the  subjects 
taught  by  many  of  the  private  schools^  and  these  have 
been  and  some  of  them  still  continue  to  be  of  real  benefit 
to  the  community. 

But  meantime  the  idea  of  free  public  schools  took 
root  and  developed,  until  such  schools  became  the  great 
educational  reliance  of  the  people.  During  compara- 
tively recent  years  there  has  grown  up  steadily  a  con- 
ception which  is  now  in  many  communities  thruout  the 
nation  taking  the  shape  of  an  insistent  demand  that  our 
public  free  schools  shall  prepare  young  people  for  en- 
trance into  business  pursuits  no  less  than  for  college  or 
professional  training  schools.  Out  of  the  facts  and  con- 
pitions  thus  baldly  stated  grows  an  important  problem 
which  educators  to-day  have  to  face.  Broadly  stated 
the  problem  is  to  put  int<^  the  public  schools,  running 
parallel  with  the  classical,  scientific,  and  literary  courses, 
a  course  of  instruction  which  will  fitly  educate  for  life 
while  it  also  trains  for  a  livelihood  in  business  pursuits* 

Public  business  schools  or  business  courses  in  public 
schools,  if  they  are  to  succeed  must  be  made,  without 
any  suggestion  of  supposed  inferiority,  an  integral  part 
of  our  educational  system.  This  means  that  they  must 
be  conducted  on  principles  and  methods  that  are  educa- 
tionaOy  and  pedagogically  sound.  The  first  function  of 
all  sound  education  is  to  ''make  the  man,"  the  next  to 
fit  him  so  far  as  possible  for  his  vocation  in  life  ;  and 
unless  this  be  its  recognized  aim  and  end  the  businesa 
course  in  the  public  schools  has  no  reason  for  being.  In 
this  view  such  a  course  should  not  be  dominated  by  the 
technical  business  studies;  but  on  the  contrary  the 
studies  that  best  make  for  development  of  facul^  and 
intellectual  power  should  be  the  first  consideration. 

In  breadth  and  disciplinary  value  the  commercial  course 
should  be  the  peer  of  any  course  in  the  high  school  and 
it  should  cover  the  same  period  of  time.  There  should 
be  abundant  instruction  in  English,  with  considerable  at- 
tention to  its  literature  and  a  minimum  of  technical 
grammar.  One  foreign  language,  at  leasts  should  be 
studied  for  two  years.  History  should  receive  attention. 
United  States  history  being  studied  with  copious  refer- 
ences to  English  history  and  in  connection  with  geo- 
graphy and  civics.  WhQe  history  of  commerce  should 
be  studied  with  commercial  geography,  intensively  as  to 
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our  own  country  and  ihote  generally  as  to  others,  and 
the  whole  should  be  supplemented  by  economics  and  com- 
mercial law.  Mathematics  should,  of  course,  be  a  foun-> 
dation  subject,  and  include  algebra  or  geometry,  perhaps 
both.  The  curriculum  should  also  include  natural  his- 
tory studies,  physics  and  chemistry^  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, and  drawing,  either  as  required  or  elective  studies, 
and  there  should  be  occasional  rhetorical  exercises,  and 
perhaps  music.  The  strictly  technical  instruction  would 
include  book-keeping,  business  arithmetic,  business  cor- 
respondence and  business  forms  with  abundant  practice, 
business  technics  and  office  routine,  shorthand,  and  type- 
writing ;  and  there  should  be  oc3asional  instruction,  per- 
haps in  the  form  of  lectures,  on  banking  and  finance, 
transportation,  commercial  legislation,  and  the  ethics  of 
business. 

Book-keeping  is  the  leading  technical  study  and  the  in- 
struction as  to  the  underlying'  principles  of  the  science 
and  their  practical  application  to  the  recording  of  business 
transactions  should  be  thoro  and  exhaustive,  and  accom- 
panied at  every  step  by  illustrative  examples.  In  due 
time  the  student  should  be  required  to  write  up  two 
model  sets  of  books,  including  the  writing  of  all  the 
business  papers  involved,  and  covering  two  distinctly  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  business.  He  should  be  instructed  in 
bank  hook-keeping  as  to  its  distinctive  requirements  and 
also  as  to  the  special  books  necessary  for  corporations  or 
stock  companies;  and  in  all  cases  strictly  up-to-date 
methods  should  be  taught.  No  attempt  need  be  made 
to  go  into  the  variety  of  details  applying  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  business.  Such  a  course  would  be,  prac- 
tically, as  impossible  as  unnecessary. 

As  bearing  somewhat  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  I 
endorse  the  following  words  of  Dr.  Herrick  :  ''The  stu- 


dent should  be  so  trained  that  his  economic  value  should 
not  be  fixed  by  what  he  is  but  what  he  may  quickly  and 
readily  become ;  he  should  be  of  worth  for  his  skill  in 
gaining  and  using  new  information."  But  to  this  I 
would  add  that  if  the  student  has  mastered  the  princi-* 
pies  and  done  the  work  I  have  just  suggested,  while  he 
would  not  be  by  any  means  a  finished  business  man,  yet 
he  would  be  able  to  t^e  up,  and  continue  correctly  and 
intelligently,  any  set  of  books  in  any  line  of  business  and 
therefore  equipped  immediately  to  become,  at  least,  a 
self-sustaining  member  of  society,  and  qualified  to  become 
also  an  efficient  member  of  the  business  community. 

In  the  Ekmeniary  School. 

Now,  as  regards  business  instruction  below  the  high 
school  for  the  great  mass  of  students  who  do  not  go  be- 
yond the  grammar  schools,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is 
quite  possible  in  the  grades  to  give  the  pupil  a  fair  and 
enduring  knowledge  of  the  morcf  common  business  forma, 
such  as  bills,  receipts,  checks,  notes,  drafts,  and  bflls  of 
lading,  in  connection  with  his  instruction  and  drill  in 
writing— copy  books  having  recently  been  published  with 
that  end  in  view.  In  the  same  way  he  may  be  made,  to 
some  extent,  practically  acquainted  with  business  corres- 
pondence without,  in  either  case,  taking  any  time  from 
the  other  studies  he  is  pursuing ;  and,  similarly,  some  of 
his  work  in  arithmetic  may  eas3y  take  the  form  of  simple 
book-keeping,  without  any  detriment  to  the  subject-in* 
chief,  and  with  much  interest  and  satisfaction  to  the  pu- 
pil, on  account  of  the  practical  character  and  novelty  of 
the  work.  Simple  books  and  forms  for  this  purpose, 
with  full  instructions  to  teachers,  are  cheap  and  can  be 
readily  obtained. 

Some  such  work  as  that  suggested  has  already  been 
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done  in  at  least  two  large  grammar  schoolB  in  this  state. 
It  was  not  given  to  all  the  pupils  in  any  grade,  but  the 
work  in  book-keeping  proved  so  attractive  to  the  pupils 
that  the  principal  of  one  school  allowed  it  to  be  taken  up 
as  a  reward  of  merit  to  students  who  had  been  specially 
diligent  in  general  work.  Of  course  the  grammar  school 
is  not  the  place  for  specializing ;  but  my  suggestion  does 
not  contemplate  any  specializing.  The  work,  if  done  at 
allp  should  be  done  by  every  pupil  in  the  grade  and  thus, 
while  no  regular  study  would  suffer  any  loss  of  time,  the 
knowledge  gained  would  not  only  be  more  or  less  valu- 
able in  itself,  but  both  interesting  and  inspiring  to  the 
pupils. 

ft  has  been  a  continuing  source  of  anxiety  that  so  few 
of  our  children,  and  particularly  so  few  of  our  boys,  get 
into  the  high  school.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Instruction,  July  10,  1899,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  Recent  Changes  in  Secondary  Schools,"  President 
Bliot  said  :  If  we  could  get  rid  of  that  distinct  and  most 
untimely  stopping*plaoe  at  the  end  of  the  grammar 
Bohooli  a  larger  proportion  of  American  children  would 
pursue  their  education  beyond  fourteen  or  fifteen."  There 
b  much  force  in  this  statement ;  and  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent experience  it  has  become  hopefully  probable  that  if 
we  out  sound  business  courses  into  our  high  schools  we 
shall  be  able  to  attract  and  hold  for  four  years  longer 
many  more  of  the  boy  graduates  of  our  grammar  schools. 
It  seems  to  me  also  that  our  chances  of  doing  this  will 
be  materially  inoreaaed  if  the  boys  are  allowed  to  catch 
the  flavor  of  this  attractive  oommercial  work  before  leav- 
ing the  grammar  school. 

As  a  general  propceition  it  seems  highly  desirable  that 
there  should  be  no  difficult  barrier  between  the  grades 
and  the  high  school,  and  I  quite  agree  with  those  who 
hold  that  at  each  stage  there  should  be  an  education  that 
is  as  neariy  as  possible  complete  in  itself  and  that  this 
should  be  easily  articulate  with  the  next  higher  stage. 
It  seems  also  very  desirable  that  the  choice  of  a  course 
of  study — and  still  more  of  a  life  career — should  be  de- 
ferred to  as  late  a  perio4  as  possible,  except  in  cases 
where  the  future  vocation  of  the  student  is  practically 
assured*  In  this  view,  and  on  account  of  the  educationid 
importance  of  retaining  the  student  thru  the  entire 
course^  it  would  perhaps  b^  wise  to  defer  the  strictly 
technical  work  in  a  high  school  oommerciid  course  to  the 
third  and  fourth  years.  ^ 

The  Construction  of  School-Houses/ 

By  Sdwam^  Atunson, 

Unto  very  recently  the  plans  for  every  school-house 
contemplated  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  an  archi- 
tect hj  a  oommitte^  as  if  each  school-house  were  to  be 
made  the  sulgect  of  a  new  invention.  In  many  extreme 
cases  it  would  appear  that  the  architect  took  up  some 
exterior  aspect^  suggested  by  hto  fancy*  and  then  adjusted 
to  this  nven  exterior  all  the  interior  arrangements. 
£veii  if  that  extreme  DoeiUon  is  not  taken,  the  interior 
conditioiis  and  the  aaaptatioii  of  the  school-rooms  to 
seiioot-work  are  very  often  made  quite  subordinate,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  Ugfating  or  window  ^nte.  to  the 
exterior  appesunAte  or  achitectural  effect  of  the  building 
takea  as  a  whole. 

Now  the  requirements  of  evMy  school-house  are  iden- 
tical. The  vmrialioiis  fh>n  a  common  unit  are  veir 
st^t  and  e^h  may  be  snde  subject  to  separsite  treat- 
meat  without  isalerial  alteration  in  the  genera)  h^-out 
aid  plaa.  The  unit  of  a  srhoot-housi^  in  f^t«>n  is  a 
iMOi  thirtjNtm  feet  K>ag  and  tvn^ctT-ei^.t  feet  vide. 
Whether  that  is  the  ideal  unit  or  not  need  not  here  be 
cettsdeiW  :  it »  one  tiiat  can  he  adapted  tor  the  purposes 
of  a  genetal  treatise  on  the  consinK^tfo::!  of  all  sehvx^ 
ho«H»  bciit  upoasuch  a  unit. 

Notice  that  th»  particular  unit  ms^  N^  nMiiilT  iiv^i^d 
iaia  aails  ef  fwir  by  four  feet  ^^^^areu    A  t«t  converient 


unit  of  framing  this,  and  one  that  allows  for  but  a  single 
specification  in  placing  all  timbers,— a  very  essential  fac- 
tor in  economy  of  construction. 

With  a  unit  of  space  established,  the  next  factors  ap- 
plicable to  every  schoqirbouse  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  maximum  of  well-diffused  light,  preferably 
from  one  side.  As  there  is  a  question  if  light  ought  not 
also  to  be  taken  from  one  end,  behind  the  pupils,  the  plan 
for  construction  may  leave  a  choice  of  the  maximum  of 
well-diffused  light  either  from  one  side  only  or  from  one 
side  and  one  end  of  each  school-room. 

2.  The  right  quantity  of  well-warmed  air,  rightly  dis^ 
tributed  and  carried  off  by  adequate  measures. 

3.  The  maximum  of  stability,  strength,  safety  from 
fire  and  freedom  from  vermin,  which  is  consistent  with  due 
regard  to  economy  in  construction  and  to  the  requirements 
of  the  building  laws* 

4.  Such  artistic  or  architectural  effects  both  within  and 
without  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
building  as  above  defined. 

The  Canon  of  Artistic  Beauty. 

A  building  planned  with  due  regard  for  these  motives 
will  justify  itself  under  the  higher  rule  of  art.  It  will 
be  fitted  for  its  purpose ;  its  adaptation  to  its  motive 
will  give  it  breadth,  dignity,  and  repose. 

If  this  definition  of  a  school-house  be  accepted,  the 
work  of  invention  is  practically  ended.  There  can  be 
but  one  best  way  of  meeting  these  necessary  conditions 
in  any  given  place.  No  variation  can  properly  be  called 
for  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  site,  for  a  site  on 
which  this  plan  cannot  be  carried  out  ought  to  be  re- 
ioctcd 

The  Archttcd's  Problem  Stated. 

It  follows  that,  given  a  proper  site,  such  a  problem  as 
this  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  architect. 

Wanted,  a  school  building  in  which  there  are  to  be  X 
school-rooms,  each  twenty-eight  by  thirty-two  feet ;  X 
smaller  rooms  for  teachers  and  recitations,  in  multiples 
of  floor  space  of  fo¥ii;by  four  feet  square. 

If  a  high  schooler  a  high  grade  grammar  school  build- 
ing is  called  for,  of  course  siimlar  additional  specifications 
wSl  be  necessary  regarding  the  sctentific  laboratories,  art 
rooms,  libraries,  etoi  In  any  case  the  rooms  in  the  base- 
ment for  heating  and  ventilation  purposes  must  be  in- 
cluded. 

The  point  is  that  there  are  ten  certain  absolute  fiictors 
which  can  be  required  by  the  school  committee.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  the  architect  can  invent  is  strictly  limited, 
but  within  his  limits  he  can  exercise  considerable  chiHce 
according  to  the  amount  of  money  the  committee  is 
likdy  to  be  willing  to  expend.  He  may,  for  instance, 
use  exterior  towers  or  not ;  may  adopt  a  roof  of  low  i»tch 
or  a  hipped  roof. 

With  a  definitdy  established  unit  of  construction  a 
committee  ought  to  be  able  apfuroximatdy  to  compute  the 
cost  of  building  before  any  bids  are  turned  in.  The  coat 
of  factoiy  construction  per  square  foot  is  accurate^ 
known  in  every  center  of  population  and  can  be  assamed 
as  a  basis  upon  which  to  compute.  The  elements  of  nuD 
construction  may  in  part  be  applied  to  school  biiildi]i& 
for  the  problems  of  lighting  and  heating  the  factory  and 
the  school  are  very  much  alike ;  and  there  is  no  type  of 
building  in  which  the  diffusion  of  well-warmed  air  ib 
winter  and  writ-cooled  air  in  summer  has  been  more  per- 
fectly accomplished- than  in  the  latest  type  of  cottmi  fm> 
tonr. 

There  may  therefore  be  a  veiT  fair  theory  estaUiBlied 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  ci>st  per  square  foot  of  ioar  ot 
a  thorolj  suitable  wbool  building  baaed  upon  the  difel 
oped  expme=ce  of  the  uniform  ctx^  p^  square  foot  of  tke 
mocera  factory^  There  are  of  course  important 
tioQS.  s;:ch  as  that  the  sheC  of  the  schvxi*bc:2a 
parGix^as  which  the  factory  canro:  hare  ;  prt  the  ] 
Ne  «^  of  thi!»  r*ria::o=^  cdL-  l^  i^-red  o-t  to  a  nicety 
bv  aiT  oue  cocT>ersajit  wi:h  bui'.iirg  pfvpa^itioQS^ 
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It  follows  that  if  one  school-house  should  be  erected 
in  any  given  neighborhood  on  the  lines  corresponding  to 
this  proposal  and  if  no  further  invention  should  seem  to 
be  needed  in  it,  then  a  type  of  school-house  has  been 
created  which  \rill  be  a  standard  of  right  construction  of 
all  school-houses  called  for  thereafter  at  that  place,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  variations  in  the  prices  of  the  materials 
and  the  labor  entering  with  the  cost  of  construction. 

Proper  Specifications. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the  school-houses 
erected  thruout  the  country  in  recent  years  have  cost 
more  than  they  ought  to  have  cost  and  still  are  not  as 
well  suited  to  their  purpose  as  they  should  have  been.  It 
may  therefore  be  well  to  lay  down  categorically  the  speci- 
fications which  a  committee  or  board  ought  to  submit  to 
an  architect. 

1.  The  proper  size  of  the  clas^-room  in  each  grade — 
primary,  grammar,  or  high  school. 

2.  The  maximum  number  of  desks  and,  therefore,  of 
pupils  to  be  assigned  to  one  teacher. 

3.  The  proper  height  of  the  class-rooms. 

4.  The  lighting  of  the  rooms.  The  position  of  the 
windows,  whether  all  on  one  side,  or  at  one  side  and  one 
end  ;  the  dimensions  of  the  window  spaces  and  their  po- 
sition in  relation  to  the  ceiling,  top  light  being  worth 
more  than  bottom  light ;  the  type  of  window,  whether 
the  ordinary  lifting  sash  with  pulley  stiles  and  blocks,  or 
the  fixed  plates  of  glass  below  with  a  transom  window 
opening  for  ventilation  across  the  top. 

6.  Ingress  and  Egress:  'fhe  number  of  staircases, 
whether  they  shall  be  straight  fiights  or  broken  by  land- 
ings ;  the  width  of  stairs  and  the  height  of  tread ;  the 
width  of  doors  and  type  of  doorway ;  fi^  escapes. 

6.  Lavatories :  The  number  acquired  in  ratio  to  the 
number  of  pupils ;  the  type  and  kind  of  lavatory  appli- 
ances ;  whether  the  fittings  shall  be  for  closets  or  lava- 
tories. 

7.  Ck>at-rooms :  Whether  separate  for  boys  and  gurls ; 
whether  separate  for  each  room  or  two  large  ones  on 
ground  floor  for  the  school ;  whether  coat-rooms  shall 
join  lavatories  and  be  ventilated  conjointly  with  them. 

8.  Bathing  appliances,  if  desired  by  the  board. 

9.  Ventilation ;  Choice  of  system,  etc. 

10.  Teachers'  rooms ;  whether  separate  or  one  large 
one  for  all  teachers. 

11.  Libraries  :  Special  provisions  should  be  carefully 
defined. 

12.  Blackboards,  whether  vertical  or  sloped  forward, 
and  similar  considerations. 

13.  For  instance,  building  is  cheaper  if  plaster  is  dis- 
carded from  main  or  outer  walls,  brickwork,  whitewashed, 
or  painted,  being  adopted  instead. 

A  few  points  which  ought  speciaUy  to  be  noted  are 
these  :  The  **  mill  fioor  *"  has  become  in  some  places  a 
requirement  of  the  building  act.  It  is  everywhere  pref- 
erable for  the  basement  fioor.  Other  fioors,  especially 
when  not  connected  with  fines  behind  the  furring  of 
outside  walls,  may  be  of  the  ordinary  construction,  if  de- 
sireds — the  advantage  of  the  solid  fioor  being  freedom 
from  vermin. 

The  fiat  roof  is  good  for  a  roof-garden  or  play  space,  or, 
if  glazed  in,  as  a  place  for  performing  experiments  in 
science  which  call  for  sunlight. 

Tne  maximum  number  of  fioors  should  be  decided  by 
the  committee,  not  by  the  architect. 

How  to  Calculate  Cost 

In  a  broad  and  general  way  one  may  compute  the  cost 
of  a  school  building,  without  plumbing,  midway  between 
the  cost  of  a  factory  building  and  a  hospital.  That 
means  about  $1.36  per  square  foot  of  fioor  counting  all 
fioors.  The  school-house  of  least  cost  in  construction 
would  be  one  placed  on  a  moderate  slope,  consisting  of 
basement  story  and  two  fioors  to  be  occupied  by  pupils, 
the  main  entrance  being  on  the  lower  side  of  the  slope 
by  a  doorway  into  the  basement, the  stairway  being  wholly 
within. 


Now  for  a  rough-and-ready  computation.  Assume 
an  eight-room  school-house  with  two  floors  of  four  rooms 
each ; — such  school-rooms  to  be  28  x  32  feet.  Four  rooms 
would  require  in  all  square  feet  of  floor  3,684 

Add  for  hallway,  stairway,  teachers'  room  and 
lavatories  60  per  cent,  of  school-room  space,  2,150 

Basement  would  therefore  cover,  square  feet  of 
floor,  6,734 

.  First  floor,  5,734 

Second  floor,  _5,734 

Total  floor  area,  square  feet  of  floor  17,202 

This  gives,  with  448  pupils,  38.66  square  feet  per  pupil. 
Add  for  contingencies  and  assume  forty  feet  per  pupil. 
This  would  give  the  cost  for  a  substantial  brick  budding 
$64  per  pupil.    Multiply  by  448  and  we  get  $24,192. 

To  this  must  be  added  architects'  fees,  plumbing,  heat- 
ing, ordinary  grading,  and  contingencies.  It  would  seem 
that  an  addition  of  26  per  cent',  ought  in  most  cases  to 
be  sufficient.  If  so,  we  reach  a  total  cost  of  $30,000, 
which  is  about  the  minimum  for  a  really  well  construated 
building  of  this  description.  The  price  of  building  ma- 
terial of  course  varies  considerably  in  different  localities 
and  at  different  times.  Yet  this  may  be  accepted  as  a 
fair  average,  minimum  price  to  pay  for  an  eight-room 
school-house.  With  the  addition  of  ornamentation,  ex- 
terior or  interior,  the  cost  is  of  course  enhanced.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  suck  buildings  for  one  reason  and  another 
do  cost  rather  more  than  they  theoretically  should  ;  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  lealuige. 


Modes  of  Diffusing  Light. 

Recent  experiments  in  the  use  of  ribbed  and  prismatic  glass 
have  80  important  a  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  school  light- 
ing that  The  School  Journal  is  very  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  give  some  account  of  them  in  this  department.  The  report 
has  just  been  made  of  two  available  public  tests  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  light  given  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Norton  at  the  Walker 
building  oi  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Sept. 
12  and  13.  The  representatives  of  a  number  of  prominent 
glass  manufactories  were  there  present  and  were  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  results  shown.  It  is  practically  certain  that  we 
shall  hear  a  great  deal  in  the  next  few  years  regarding  the 
new  types  of  window  glass. 

These  public  exhibitions  represent  the  practical  culmination 
of  a  long  series  of  experiments  carried  on  since  1883  by  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson  and  two  or  three  scientists  whom  he  has  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  The  idea  first  came  to  Mr.  Atkinson 
when,  in  an  inspection  of  some  English  cotton  mills,  he  noticed 
that  their  windows  were  glazed  with  a  roughened  plate  glass 
which  seemed  to  give  a  uniform  light  thruout  the  room.  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  so  struck  by  the  usefulness  of  this  glass  that  he 
at  once  began  inquiries  which  have  since  been  satisfactorily 
answered.  He  has  had,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to  meet  with 
considerable  scientific  skepticism.  People  persisted  in  attribut- 
ing to  him  a  visionary  scheme  for  increasing  the  amount  of 
light  thrown  into  a  room  thru  a  given  window — a  manifest 
impossibUity.  At  last,  however,  it  has  become  pretty  well  under- 
stood that  all  these  experiments  look  toward  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  effective  light,  and  all  ridicule  of  Mr.  Atkinson's 
assertions  has  ceased.  Members  of  the  Associated  Factory 
Mutual  (Companies  of  New  England,  of  which  he  was  the  orig- 
inator, have  put  different  forms  of  ribbed  and  corrugated  elass 
into  practical  use  and  the  principles  of  the  thing  have  been 
applied  with  great  success  to  the  manufacture  of  glass  shades 
for  Welsbach  or  powerful  electric  lights  by  the  Holoplane 
Company  of  New  York. 

What  Ribbed  Gbss  Will  Do. 

The  conclusions  deduced  from  Mr.  Norton's  tests,  with  a 
window  twelve  inches  square  serving  as  the  sole  source  of  light 
in  a  large  hall  with  dark  ceiling,  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  Windows  of  the  customary  height,  but  of  one-third  the 
width  commonly  adopted,  when  glazed  with  ribbed  or  suitable 
prismatic  glass,  will  give  on  a  bright  day  as  much  effective 
light  as  the  full  width  of  windows  glazed  with  plane  glass ; 
on  a  cloudy  day  or  in  a  position  wh^re  the  light  from  the  sky 
is  derived  from  a  limited  space,  even  a  greater  area. 

2.  Windows  of  the  common  type  now  in  mills,  workshops  or 
school-houses,  now  fitted  with  plane  glass,  if  reglazed  in  the 
upper  half  only  with  ribbed  or  prismatic  glass,  will  yield  on  a 
bright  day  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  excess  of  effective  light, 
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or  on  dark  days  a  greater  ratio.  If  reglazed  down  to  but  not 
inclnding  the  lower  panes  (in  which  plane  glass  is  advised),  the 
increase  in  effective  light  will  be  much  greater. 

3.  Whether  or  not  the  increase  of  effective  light  will  be  as 
great  in  a  room  now  lighted  by  the  customary  nnmber  of 
windows  of  plane  glass  as  in  this  hall  lighted  with  a  single 

Diagrams  Showino  thie  Diffusion  of  Effective  Light. 


No.  I.    Factory  ribbed  glass. 


No.  3.    Prismatic  glass. 


No.  3.    Maze  glass. 


€  


No .  4.    Plane  glass. 

twelve-inch  window  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  it  has  been 
proved  in  mill  practice  that  the  light  is  much  improved  in 
quality  and  is  rendered  much  more  effective,  both  near  to  and 
far  away  from  the  windows. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  facts  ought  to  secure  the 


immediate  attention  of  school  committees  and  school  superin- 
tendents. The  light  in  school-houses  should  be  wholly  on  the 
left  of  the  pupito,  and  the  present  customary  area,  thirty-two 
feet  in  length  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  width  is  a  very  bad 
form  for  lighting  effectually  in  the  inner  part  of  the  room  from 
plane  glass.  E^ery  teacher  knows  practically  that  there  are 
spots  in  the  best  lighted  school-room  where  children  with  weak 
eyes  cannot  be  seated.  The  light  near  the  windows  is  too 
strong,  in  the  recesses  of  the  room  loo  dusky.  To  distribute 
the  light  properly  is  the  whole  problem.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  certain  types  of  corrugated  or  prismatic  glass  can  be 
made  by  any  glass  manufacturer  for  the  special  purpose  of 
glazing  or  reglazing  the  upper  sash  in  school-rooms  of  twenty- 
eight  feet  from  window  to  wall,  by  which  the  rays  of  light 
may  be  deflected  to  the  ceilings,  which  may  then  be  kept  white. 
The  light  will  be  reflected  from  the  ceiling  to  the  desks,  with- 
out any  danger  of  strong  lines  of  light,  which  may  be  injurious 
to  the  eyes,  being  thrown  upon  them.  If  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, no  cloth  shades  will  be  needed,  even  on  the  south  side. 
The  use  of  end  windows  and  back  lights  will,  of  course,  be 
wholly  done  away  with.  The  teacher  will  no  longer  have  to 
face  a  glare  of  light. 

Many  people  have  objected  to  this  type  of  window  on  the 
ground  that  one  cannot  see  out  from  it.  The  objection  has  no 
basis  in  fact,  for  the  lower  row  of  panes  may  always  be  glazed 
with  plane  glass.  It  would  seem,  also,  that  the  notion  which 
is  prevalent  that  the  sunshine  which  comes  thru  plane  glass  is 
more  hygienic  than  that  coming  thru  rough  glass  is  a  fallacy. 
Diffused  sunlight  is  without  question  better  for  the  eyes  and  it 
has  been  shown  to  have  the  effect  of  making  the  warming  of  a 
room  more  uniform. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  light  dispersing  power  of  four 
kinds  of  glass  window  gives  the  results  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying cuts.  Thefour  diagrams  represent  the  lighting  of  a 
section  of  a  room,  fifty  feet  by  forty  feet,  given  in  perspective 
with  one  side  removed.  The  inferiority  of  the  plane  glass  is 
seen  at  a  glance ;  the  light  is  thrown  strongly  upon  a  single  point 
rather  than  dispersed  thruout  the  room. 

The  mdu  glass  is  not  especially  applicable  to  school-rooms,  but 
is  of  great  value  for  studios  or  art  class-rooms  since  it  gives  a  soft 
and  very  uniform  light  in  all  weathers.  It  does  away  with  the 
necessity  for  north  exposure  in  studios. 

For  most  school  purposes  the  ffidory  ribbed  glass  is  the 
preferable  medium.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plate  it  gives  a 
diffused  light  that  hardly  deepNBns  anywhere  into  half-tone.  It 
is  already,  in  a  crude  form,  in  use  in  a  great  many  mills.  It 
costs  but  little  more  than  ordinary  double-thick  plane  glass, 
and  it  increases  the  amount  of  effective  light  in  a  moderate- 
sized  room  by  from  three  to  fifteen  times. 

Prismatic  glass  has  already  come  into  extensive  use  for  dark 
rooms  in  apartment  houses.  It  is  somewhat  less  effective  as  a 
diffusing  medium  than  the /octory  ribbed  glass,  but  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  throwing  light  very  powerfully  in  the  direction  of 
the  back  wall. 

It  must  be  added  in  conclusion  that  Mr.  Norton's  experiments 
were  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  is  rare  even 
among  scientists.  Every  effort  was  made  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  error.  The  data  were  gathered  in  sixteen  days,  be- 
tween August  15  and  September  13,  with  photometric  measure- 
ments each  day  of  the  outside  conditions  of  light.  The  effects 
of  light  coming  thru  windows  that  do  not  open  directly  to  the 
sky  but  upon  brick  walls  were  also  very  carefully  studied. 
The  results,  therefore,  that  have  been  established  are  quite 
absolute ;  we  are  going  to  have  as  a  result  of  them  better 
lighted  school-rooms. 


The  Atlas  Science  Tablets,  noted  on  pagt  414. 
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School  6quipment« 

Under  thiB  head  are  given  practical  sn^gestionB  concerning  aids  to 
teaching  and  arrangement  of  school  libraries,  and  descriptions  of  new 
material  for  schools  and  colleges.  It  Is  to  be  understood  that  all  notes  of 
school  supplies  are  inserted  for  purposes  of  information  only,  and  no  paid 
advertisements  are  admitted.  School  boards,  superintendents,  and  teach- 
ers will  find  many  valuable  notes  from  the  educational  supply  market, 
which  will  help  them  to  keep  up  with  the  advances  made  in  tmiB  import- 
ant field.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Address  letters  to  tkittoro;  The 
School  Jou&nal,  61  East  9th  street.  New  York  city. 

The  Uses  of  Color  Photography. 

The  value  of  the  stereopticon  in  the  lecture  hall  and  school- 
room is  likely  to  be  greatly  enhanced  by  recent  developments 
in  the  line  of  color  photography.  Suppose  that  the  lecturer 
of  to-day  wishes  to  show  his  audience  some  of  the  color  schemes 
of  the  great  Italian  painters,  of  Titian  or  Paul  Veronese.  He 
can  have  slides  prepared  from  colored  photographs  which  repro- 
duce with  the  greatest  exactitude  all  the  tones  of  the  original 
paintings.  Heretofore  only  the  black  and  white  values  of  the 
masterpieces  could  be  given  in  reproduction.  To-day  the  color 
can  be  shown  as  in  a  mirror. 

The  possibilities  in  this  for  lantern  representation  will 
readily  suggest  themselves.  Science  lectures  in  mineralogy 
and  chemistry  can  be  rendered  doubly  instructive  when  the 
actual  objects  in  all  their  natural  color  can  be  shown  on  the 
screen.  The  need  of  handing  specimens  around  the  class  is 
obviated.  In  geography  or  physical  geography  all  the  places 
of  the  world  can  be  brought  before  the  class  with  something 
like  their  own  glory  of  color.  Whatever  the  camera  can  get 
can  now  be  made  availa{)le  in  its  natural  tones  for  school-room 
use. 

There  are  at  present  two  principal  systems  of  color  pho- 
tography, one  the  Kromskop  Color  Photography,  invented  by 
Mr.  F.  £.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  the  other  the  McDonough 
system  manufactured  by  the  International  Color  Photography 
Company,  of  Chicago. 

The  Ives  Process. 

Direct  photography  of  the  coloring  of  nature  in  one  exposure 
is,  of  course,  still  impossible.  Mr.  Ives'  plan  of  color  photo- 
graphy is  based  u^n  the  theory  of  making  three  photographs 
representing  the  three  primary  colors — red,  green,  and  blue  or 
violet—and  then  blending  them  optically  so  as  to  obtain  a  pho- 
tographic image  of  the  colors  as  well  as  the  forms  of  objects. 
This  union  of  the  primary  colors  has-  long  been  employed  in 
color  printing,  but  Mr.  Ives  in  1888  first  applied  it  successfully 
to  photography.  Since  that  time  he  has  steadily  improved  his 
color  selections  until  to-day  he  is  able  to  get  remarluibly  accu- 
rate renderings. 

The  name  Kromskop  is  phonetic  spelling  for  an  abbreviation 
of  "  photochromoscope." 

The  Kromskop  system  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  all  the  lines 
in  nature  are  physiologically  equivalent  to  mixtures  of  three 
simple  spectrum  colors, — red,  green,  and  blue— violet.  (The 
primaries  recognized  by  the  artists,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  ap- 
ply, it  should  hd  understood,  simply  to  pigments.)  The  Kromskop 
photograph  consists  of  three  stereoscopic  pairs  of  images,  sim- 
ilar, in  appearance,  to  ordinary  uncolored  lantern  slides  but 
which,  by  differences  in  their  light  and  shade,  represent  the 
distribution  of  proportions  of  the  respective  primary  colors  in 
the  object  photographed.  The  Kromskop  photograph  is  there- 
fore not  strictly  a  color  photograph  so  much  as  a  color  record. 
It  is  dependent  upon  a  resolution  of  the  color  of  every  object 
into  its  component  primaries. 

The  construction  of  the  Kromskop  will  be  readily  understood 
from  the  sectional  plan  shown  opposite.  A,  B,  and  C  are  red, 
blue,  and  green  glas^jos  against  which  the  corresponding  images 
of  the  color  record  are  placed  when  the  instrument  is  in  use. 
D  and  B  are  transparent  reflectors  of  colored  glass.  F  repre- 
sents the  eye  lenses  for  magnifying  the  image.  Beyond  C  is  a 
reflector  for  illuminating  the  images  at  C— those  at  A  and  B 
being  illuminated  by  direct  light  from  above. 

The  operation  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows :— The  green 
images  are  seen  directly,  in  their  position  at  C,  thru  the  trans- 
parent glasses  D  and  B.  The  blue  images  are  seen  by  reflection 
from  the  surface  of  the  glass  B,  which  makes  them  appear  to 
occupy  the  same  position,  and,  in  fact,  to  become  part  of  the 
images  at  C.  In  the  same  way  the  red  images  are  seen  by  re- 
flection from  the  surface  of  the  glass  D,  and  also  appear  to 
form  part  of  the  images  at  C.  And,  finally,  the  eye  lenses  at  F 
not  only  magnify  but  cause  the  eyes  to  blend  the  two  images 
which  constitute  the  complete  stereoscopic  pair,  as  in  the  or* 
dinary  stereoscope.  The  result  is  a  single  image,  in  solid  relief, 
and  in  the  natural  colors. 

When  there  is  no  Kromogram  in  the  instrument  the  mixture 


of  the  three  pure  colors  produces  white.  Shading  either  of  the 
glasses  produces  color,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the  Kromo- 
gram,  by  varying  the  density  of  its  images  to  make  such  a 
mixture  of  the  pure  colors  as  will  reproduce  all  the  infinite 
variety  of  light  and  shade  and  color  of  the  objects  photo- 
graphed. 

The  Kromskop  negative  is  usually  made  on  a  single  photo- 
graphic plate,  at  one  exposure  in  a  special  camera,  by  which 
the  records  of  color  are  obtained  automatically  and  accurately. 
The  positive  record  is  made  by  contact  printing  from  the  nega- 
tive in  the  usual  way ;  the  glass  plate  is  then  cut  in  three  and 
mounted  on  the  special  hinged  frame  desig^ned  to  bring  the 
respective  pairs  of  images  readily  into  position  in  the  Krom- 
skop. The  Kromogram  thus  formed  can  be  changed  with  great 
facility,  and  quickly  folded  up  for  putting  away. 

At  night,  and  when  the  light  from  the  sky  is  not  available, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  "Kromskop  Night  Illuminator," 
by  means  of  which  the  light  of  two  Welsbach  gas  burners  is 
suitably  distributed  for  this  purpose.  The  Kromskop  can  also 
be  converted  in  a  moment,  into  an  ordinary  stereoscope  for 


viewing  specially  mounted  glass  stereograms.  Moving  objects, 
therefore,  which  cannot  be  photographed  as  Kromograms  snap- 
shot, may  be  photographed  in  the  ordinary  manner  and  viewed 
stereoscopically  in  the  same  instrument ;  and  more  perfectly 
thdn  the  ordinary  paper  stereograiQS. 

A  special  exhibition  of  the  ^oinskop  is  given  by  Mr.  Ives 
every  Friday  afternoon  at  the  New  York  branch  of  the  company, 
18  West  Thirty-third  street.  His  showing  of  Kromogram  with 
the  magic  lantern  is  interesting  and  instructive.  The  realiza- 
tion of  color  in  some  of  the  architectural  and  geographical 
views  is  little  short  of  marvelous.  The  sterescopes  with  which 
the  rooms  are  filled  are  also  well  worth  looking  into.  An  in- 
teresting example  of  their  commercial  possibilities  is  to  be 
noted  in  Mr.  Ives'  statement  that  they  are  already  used  by 
salesmen  who  "handle  goods  in  which  color  plays  an  important 
part.  He  instanced  a  traveler  for  a  house  imj)orting  oriental 
rugs.  Formerly  the  salesman  had  to  carry  samples  with  him  at 
great  expense  and  annoyance ;  now  he  can  take  with  him  a 
perfect  representation  of  any  rug  carried  by  his  house,  showing 
it  in  the  Kromskop.  It  would  seem  that  travelers  for  the  edu- 
cational trade  might  use  the  instrument  profitably  in  this  way. 

The  McDonou jh  System. 

The  International  Color  Photo  Company  control  what  is 
known  as  the  McDonough  system  of  photography  in  natural 
colors.  The  ba^ic  idea  in  this  is  the  same  as  in  the  Ives  system, 
but  the  appliances  differ  widely.  The  invention  is  the  work  of 
the  late  James  W.  McDonough. 

The  results  in  this  system  are  attained  with  one  exposure  and 
one  negative.  Three  colors  are  selected  from  the  spectrum — the 
first  a  reddish  orange,  the  second  a  yellowish  green,  and  the 
third  a  violet  blue.  Those  colors,  when  placed  upon  a  disk 
which  is  equally  divided  into  three  sections  representing  the 
above  colors,  and  the  disk  rotated  rapidly,  give  the  sensation 
of  white  light.  When  these  three  colors  are  ruled  in  very  fine 
lines,  say  three  to  five  hundred  to  the  inch,  the  resultant  sensa- 
tion of  white  is  the  same  as  in  the  rotating  disk.  The  linear 
area  being  too  fine  for  the  eye  to  separate,  their  combination 
gives  the  sensation  of  white  light.  When  one  or  more  of  these 
areas  are  covered  by  black  lines  in  part  or  whole,  then  the  re- 
sultant sensation  is  the  mixture  of  the  remaining  areas  which 
are  left  uncovered  by  the  black. 

In  making  a  negative  by  the  McDonough  process,  a  screen 
or  glass  plate  lined  or  ruleid  in  the  three  f  undamtotal  colors  as 
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above,  is  placed  in  contact  with  an  Ery  thro 
dry  plate,  an  exposure  is  then  made,  the 
light  from  the  object  photographed  passing 
thru  a  Chromatic  Balance  Shutter  or  filter, 
which  is  adjusted  to  the  hood  of  the  lens, 
and  after  the  exposure,  the  plate  is  devel- 
oped in  the  usual  way.  This  negative  when 
viewed  closely  shows  fine  linear  areas  of 
different  degrees  of  density.  Thiese  areas 
represent  the  different  values  of  the  color 
of  the  object  photographed,  as  the  light 
from  it  passes  thru  the  lined  ''taking 
screen"  in  the  camera.  This  ''taking  screen" 
lined  in  the  three  colors  absorbs  or  trans- 
mits the  color  from  the  object  just  in  pro- 
portion as  it  requires  a  mixture  of  part 
or  all  of  these  three  colors  to  produce  the 
colors  in  the  original  subject. 

One  of  the  newest  features  of  the  Mc- 
Donough  system  is  the  Kolorskop  which  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  demand  for  exhibiting  the  McDonougn 
natural  color  pictures.  Either  of  the  instruments  mentioned 
above  can  be  used  by  the  amateur  photographer.  They  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  teachers  of  science  who  are  accustomed  to 
use  the  camera  in  their  work 

New  School  Paint  Boxes. 

School  authorities,  who  are  considering  the  purchase  of  art 
materials,  can  certainly  find  a  great  variety  of  attractive 
things  on  the  market.  Several  popular  paint-boxes,  such  as 
those  made  by  the  Prang  Educational  Ck)mpany,  by  Devoe, 
Reynolds,  and  by  the  Miltoo  Br<idlev  Company,  have  abready 


been  noticed  in  these  columns.  A  new  condidate  for|favor 
appears  in  "  Chicago  Water  Colors,  No.  1,"  made  by  the  C.  M. 
Barnes  Company,  106  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  It  consists  of 
one  cake  of  carmine,  one  of  ultramarine,  and  two  of  mineral 
yellow.  These  are  of  good  quality  as  are  the  brushes  which 
go  with  the  box.  The  outfit  was  originally  designed  for  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago  where  it  is  in  universal  use ;  it  has 
gained  favor  elsewhere  in  the  Middle  West,  and  has  been 
adopted  by  several  Illinois  towns. 

Most  of  the  water-color  boxes  on  the  market,  like  the  one 
shown  above,  contain  cake  colors  which  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  for  young  children  or  where  rigid  economy  must  be  prac- 
ticed.   Many  art  teachers,  however,  prefer  the  tube  colors  and 


it  is  only  the  expense  of  the  imported  tubes  which  has  kept 
them  out  of  the  schools.  The  Milton  Bradley  Company,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  prepared  a  special  set  of  tube  colors  for 
schools  above  the  primary  grade.  The  set  includes  the  six 
standards  and  about  twenty  artists'  colors.  These  are  so  pre- 
pared that  they  will  remain  moist  out  of  the  tube.  This 
quality  is  in  the  direction  of  economy  since  any  surplus  paint, 
left  on  the  mixing  pan,  need  not  be  washed  off  and  wasted. 
Their  success  with  these  paints  proves  the  falsity  of  the  idea 
that  we  have  no  good  color-men  in  this  country. 


The  Stereopticon  Used  in  New  York. 

The  contract  for  the  stereopticons  of  the  whole  system  of  New 
York  free  public  lectures  was  this  year  awarded  to  the  "  Muse- 
um "  single  stereopticons  and  the  "  Institute  Dissolving  Stere- 
opticons", made  by  the  Charles  Beseler  Company,  New  York. 
These  are  of  the  newest  type  of  stereopticons  with  electric 
light  appliances,  and  for  high  grade  work  they  are  said  to  have 
no  superior.  They  are  fitted  with  a  newlimproved  combina- 
tion of  first  quality  condensing  lenses  warranted  to  Iproduce  a 
perfect  disc  on  the  screen.  The  dissolving  key  will  not  darken 
the  screen,  and  it  is  arranged  for  use  with  compressed  gases 
direct  from  the  gas  cylinders.  The  objectives  are  provided 
with  front  shutters  which  are  of  great  value  for  producing 
special  dissolving  effects.  The  hood,  or  light  casings,  are 
made  of  a  very  fine  quality  of  Russia  sheet  iron  and  are  ven- 
tilated perfectly.  The  same  firm  is  also  getting  out  a  mag- 
nificent tripe  stereopticon  for  lectures  in  large  halls. 

Drawing  and  Note  Tablets. 

The  Atlas  series  of  drawing  and  note  tablets  ought  to  become 
very  popular  in  high  schoote,  academies,  normal  schools,  col- 
leges. These  tablets  are  much  more  convenient  than  drawing 
and  note  paper,  either  in  bound  form  or  detached  sheets,  for 
the  following  reasons  |, 

1.  They  render  the  use  of  drawing  boards  and  thumb  tacks 
unnecessary. 

2.  They  afford  a  convenient  form  for  keeping  the  paper  in 
good  condition  for  re^dy  use. 

3.  They  enable  the  instructor  to  take  up  completed  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  to  be  inspected,  at  his  leisure,  without 
interrupting  the  regular  work  of  the  pupil. 

4.  They  render  it  easy  to  discard  unsatisfactory  work, 
which  the  pupil  may  be  required  to  do  for  a  second  time. 

5.  They  enable  the  pupil  to  remove  sheets  and  thus  avoid 
the  danger  of  injuring  work  already  completed. 

6.  The  covers  and  fastenings  afford  a  convenient  way  of  col- 
lecting and  temporarily  binding  work  which  has  been  approved 
and  returned  by  the  instructor. 

7.  Work  completed  and  temporarily  bound  is  easily  avail- 
able for  classification  and  arrangement  and  for  permanent 

binding  if  desirable. 

The  diagrams  given  on  page  422  show  the 
construction  of  these  tablets.  They  are  made 
by  the  Central  School  Supply  House,  Chicago. 

School  Telephones  for  Columbus. 

The  building  committee  of  the  Columbus, 
0.,  school  board  have  authorized  bids  for 
telephones  in  thirty-seven  school  buildings 
and  four  extensions  in  the  Library  building 
connected  with  central  office  but  operated 
by  the  board  of  education.  Proposals  have 
already  been  received  from  the  Central  Union, 
the  Blake  Equipment,  and  the  Citizen's 
Compamy. 

In  Cincinnati,  too,  the  telephone  is  becoming  a  recognized 
feature  in  the  equipment  of  schools.  A  recent  installation 
was  in  the  Walnut  Hills  high  school,  where  a  complete  system 
of  the  auto-telephones  made  by  Simplex  Interior  Telephone 
Company  was  brought  in  to  connect  the  principal's  office  with 
the  various  departments  of  the  school.  The  same  system  has 
recently  been  installed  in  the  schools  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Simplex  Interior  is  its  fire  alarm 
attachments,  which  will  tend  to  minimize  the  danger  of  a  panic 
n  any  school  building  into  which  it  is  introduced. 
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"  What  we  are  all  looking  for,"  said  Mr.  A.  M.  Strong,  of 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  the  other  day,''  '%men  who  are  competent 
to  write  commercial  text-books.  With  commercial  high  schools 
going  up  all  around  ns,  the  supply  of  really  good  books  in  this 
line  is  exceedingly  limited.  There  are  already  enough  of  the 
manuals  dealing  with  technical  processes  of  stenography  and 
type-writing  and  business  law,  but  there  is  still  room  for 
works  of  a  broader  nature.  For  instance,  what  a  field  there  is 
in  publication  of  commercial  geographies!  Something,  I  know, 
is  being  done  in  that  way,  but  it  is  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  demand.  Doubtless  as  good  teachers  are  developed  in  com- 
mercial high  schools,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  good  books'' 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  concluded  the  purchase  of 
a  large  block  of  real  estate,  opposite  Washington  square,  at 
Nos.  227  to  229  South  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia.  Work  has 
already  begun  on  an  eight-story  building  to  be  erected  on  this 
site.  It  will  be  fitted  up  with  the  latest  improved  machinery 
for  printing  and  binding  the  Lippincott  publications. 

So  great  is  the  current  interest  in  Herbart  and  his  theories 
of  education  that  D.  G.  Heath  &  Company  have  issued  an  es- 
pecial announcement  of  books  relating  to  **  Herbartian  Doc- 
trine and  Literature."  It  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Herbartian  positions  with  respect  to  questions  of  education,  and 
a  descriptive  list  of  the  various  publications  in  Heath's  Peda- 
gogical Library,  which  are  pertinent  to  the  subject. 

D.  Appleton  &  Company  on  October  8  filed  articles  of  incor- 
poration with  the  secretary  of  state  at  Albany.  The  capital  is 
$3,000,000  consisting  of  shares  of  $100  each. 

Mr.  L.  T.  Savage,  a  well-known  art  dealer  of  London,  Eng- 
land, has  taken  the  agency  for  the  art  reproductions  of  the  J. 
C.  Witter  Company,  New  York. 

The  Easy  Chair  of  Harper^s  Magazine  is  about  to  be  revived 
with  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  in  charge,  lliis  department 
was  made  famous  by  George  William  Curtis ;  since  his  death  it 
has  been  omitted.  Mr.  Howells  will  also  act  as  literary  ad- 
viser to  the  reorganized  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  attendance  at  the  Saturday  mining  class  for  teachers 
of  the  Prang  Educational  Company,  5  West  Eighteenth  street, 
New  York,  was  so  unexpectedly  large  at  the  first  meeting,  Oc- 
tober 20,  that  three  sections  had  to  be  made  where  only  one 
had  been  provided  for.  As  might  be  expected  Manager  W.  E. 
Cochrane  and  Miss  Gould,  teacher  of  the  class,  were  found 
that  morning  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind. 

''The  educational  value  of  the  colored  supplements  was  im- 
pressed upon  me  for  the  first  time,"  said  Mr.  Coffin,  of  Williams 
&  Rogers,  ''  when  I  visited  a  little  country  school,  the  other 
day,  way  out  in  New  Jersey,  and  found  a  row  of  color  plates 
from  The  Teaehert^  Imtitute  hung  upon  the  walls.  The  chil- 
dren had  written  compositions  upon  subjects  sugcrested  by 
every  one  of  them.  I  used  to  have  a  distaste  for  such  things 
on  account  of  the  yards  of  pansies  I  saw  stuck  up  in  places 
which  they  failed  to  adorn,  but  I  can  see  that,  in  the  school, 
the  really  good  colored  print  is  of  great  aid  in  teaching." 

'* Results  Secured  by  Frick  Clocks"  is  the  title  of  a  convinc- 
ing booklet  gotten  out  by  Fred.  Prick,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  It 
contains  personal  letters  from  a  great  number  of  prominent 
educators.  Among  others  we  note  the  testimonies  of  Dean 
Edward  R.  Shaw,  of  the  New  York  university  school  of  peda- 
gogy ;  Dr.  John  T.  Buchanan,  principal  of  the  boys'  high  school 
of  Manhattan ;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Browning,  principal  of  what  is 
conceded  to  be  the  best  equipped  private  school  in  New  York. 

The  board  of  education  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  just  placed  an 
order  for  a  large  supply  of  the  articles  comprising  the  ''  Hol- 
den  System  for  Preserving  Books,"  manufactured  by  the  Holden 
Patent  Book  Cover  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  thoro 
appreciation  of  the  Holden  articles  ii  shown  by  the  company's 
ever  increasing  business. 

The  contract  for  furnishing  books  to  the  Iowa  school  district 
libraries  has  gone  to  the  St.  Paul  Book  and  Stationery  Com- 

$any.  The  contract  runs  for  two  years  and  is  worth  from 
50,000  to  $75,000  a  year.  Conditions  in  Iowa  are  especially 
favorable  to  this  branch  of  educational  endeavor.  Each  school 
district  sets  aside  from  five  to  fifteen  cents  per  pupil,  out  of 
the  annual  apportionment,  for  the  purchase  of  books  recom- 
mended by  the  state  board  and  sold  at  fixed  prices  under  the 
contract. 


The  Perry  Pictures  Company  held  their  annual  reception  and 
souvenir  day  at  the  New  York  office,  October  13.  A  beautiful 
souvenir  was  given  to  every  purcnaser  of  pictures.  So  many 
purchasers  turned  up  that  the  supply  of  souvenirs  was  dan- 
gerously near  being  run  out  by  closing  time.  The  Perry  people 
report  a  great  demand  for  their  pictures  on  the  part  of  Sunday 
schools.  One  church  in  Brooklyn  sends  them  regularly, 
every  week,  an  order  for  three  or  four  hundred  pictures. 

The  Isaac  Pitman  Phonography  and  ''Complete  Phonographic 
Instructor  "  has  recently  been  adopted  in  the  following  schools 
and  colleges:  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  manual  training  high  school ; 
state  agricultural  college.  Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  West  Side  high 
school  for  women.  New  York  city  ;  Harlem  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New 
York  city ;  home  correspondence  school,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Baptist  female  university,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Mound  city  business 
college,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Ventura  (Cal.)  high  school;  Milford 
(Me.)  high  school ;  Westfield  (Ind.)  high  school ;  Redding 
(Cal.)  high  school ;  Hesser  school  of  business,  Manchester,  N. 
H.;  Pictou  (N.  S.)  academy;  normal  college, Basic  CJity  (Va.); 
Danville  (Va.)  commercial  college;  national  park  seminary. 
Forest  Glen,Md. ;  and  high  schools  of  Stapleton,(S.  I.);  Cold  water 
Mich.)  business  college. 

The  firm  of  Ginn  &  Company  deserves  great  credit  for  its 
artistic  little  announcements  of  new  books.    One  recently  ^ent 
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out,  regarding  Cyfi  Readers  is  a  model  of  what  a  circular 
announcement  should  be,  strikingly  attractive,  yet  in  no  way 
vulgar  and  clap-trappy. 

The  science  department  of  the  Central  School  Supply  House, 
of  Chicago,  has  been  sold  to  the  Central  Scientific  Company, 
with  offices  at  59  South  Canal  Street.  The  purpose  of  this  change 
was  to  give  an  old  and  faithful  employee,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Beng- 
ston,  an  interest  in  the  business.  The  ownership  of  the  scien- 
tific business  does  not  change',  except  that  Mr.  Bengston  ac- 
quires a  financial  responsibility.  The  entire  establishment  is 
under  one  roof  and  ought,  with  its  increased  capital,  to  have 
great  success. 

The  Gillott  Pens  were  awarded  a  Grand  Prix  at  the  Paris 
Exposition. 

''  Office  Methods  and  Practical  Bookkeeping^  and  "Lessons 
in  Munson  Phonography"  have  been  adopted  for  use  in  the 
commercial  departments  of  the  Chicago  high  schools. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Heath  delivered  a  notable  address  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Education  Association,  October  22, 
upon  the  topic,  ''The  Work  of  Educational  Associations.'* 
This  is  a  subject  of  especial  interest  to  Mr.  Heath  who  believes 
heart  and  soul  in  the  co-operation  of  home  and  school. 

The  Berlin  Photographic  Company,  New  York,  reports  the 
accession  of  several  interesting  series.  One  of  the  most  popular 
will  be  a  set  of  photogravures  of  the  works  of  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones.  They  are  also  issuing  a  portfolio  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Grosvenor  House  and  a  new  series  from  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 

This  year  the  Bay  View  Reading  Circle  offers  a  popular  read- 
ing journey  thru  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  when  their  his- 
tory, literature,  and  institutions  will  be  studied  in  a  thoroly 
systematic  and  most  delightful  way.  The  circulars  and  illus- 
trated Bay  View  Magazine^  and  helps  in  organizing  local  circles 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  J.  M*  Hall,  Flint,  Mich. 
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The  organization  now  enrolls  nearly  8,000  members  and  the 
popularity  of  its  courses  with  other  literary  clubs  is  indicated 
by  the  hundreds  of  women's  and  other  clubs  that  have  adopted 
it. 

Employees  and  officers  of  the  Smith-Premier  Typewriter  Com- 
pany, at  the  factory  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y^  contributed  $275.15  to 
the  Galveston  Relief  Fund. 

The  University  Publishing  Company  has  an  excellent  selling 
book  in  Maury's  Elementary  Geography.  The  book  has  already 
been  adopted  in  forty-eight  of  the  seventy-five  counties  of 
Mississippi. 

The  Omaha,  Neb.,  school  board  committee  on  supplies  has 
authorized  the  purchase  of  Smith-Premier  and  Remington  type- 
writers for  use  by  the  students  in  the  commercial  courses  at 
the  high  school. 


The  Conditions  for  Trade  with  South  America, 

The  firm  of  D.  Appleton  &  Company  probably  sells  more 
school-books  and  scientific  works  in  South  A.merica  than  all  the 
other  American  publishing  houses  combined.  Their  agents 
have  been  in  the  field  for  a  number  of  years  and  have  exploited 
every  country  of  South  America  where  Spanish  is  spoken. 
Some  remarks  coming  from  Mr.  Marcos  G.  Puron,  head  of  the 
Spanish- American  department  of  the  Appleton's  may  be  inter- 
esting : 

•'  There  are  two  great  hindrances,"  said  Mr.  Puron, "  to  doing 
profitable  business  in  South  America.  One  is  the  instability 
of  government,  the  other  the  silver  basis  upon  which  the  cur- 
rency of  all  South  American  countries  is  founded.  A  good  in- 
stance is  the  Republic  of  Colombia  where  a  revolution  is  now 
going  on.  We  have  an  agency  there  and  have  always  sold  a 
great  many  books.  Now  all  at  once,  on  account  of  the  war, 
sales  have  almost  completely  ceased,  and  there  will  be  no  re- 
sumption of  them  until  peace  is  established.  The  countries  of 
Central  America,  too,  are  so  frequently  disturbed  that  we  have 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  profitable  relations  with  them. 

"  The  currency  trouble  is  of  course  a  permanent  one.  At 
the  current  rates  of  exchange  the  prices  of  our  better  books 
seem  almost  prohibitive  to  the  Spanish-Americans  accustomed 
to  get  articles  at  about  the  same  price  as  with  us  and  in  a' cur- 
rency that  is  only  half  ours  in  value. 

''JTet,  in  spite  of  discouragements,  the  field  is  a  good  one. 
Our^own  business  has  grown  to  considerable  proportions  and 
we  think  that  as  a  result  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo,  it  will  expand  further  yet.  The  most  progressive  coun- 
tries at  the  present  time  are  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Mexico,  but 
other  countries  are  waking  up. 

**  Competition  is  already  very  keen  down  there.  That  is  to 
say,  there  are  plenty  of  local  publishing  companies,  dealing  for 
the  most  part  in  a  cheap  line  of  books,  and  the  leading  Euro- 
pean publishing  houses  have  their  representatives  in  South 
America.  In  particular  the  Spanish  houses,  of  which  we  know 
very  little  in  English-speaking  countries,  are  exceedingly  ac- 
tive and  ready  to  meet  competition  from  the  United  States. 

'*  I  attribute  what  success  we  have  had  largely  to  our  policy 
of  re-writing  every  book  we  publish  with  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  Spanish-Americans.  It  is  a  very  expensive  pro- 
cess—much cheaper  to  turn  an  English  book  over  to  a  mere 
translator  and  bid  him  do  his  best,  or  worst,  with  it.  The  fact 
is,  the  translated  book  will  not  sell  down  there  as  a  rule.  It 
ought  to  be  practically  re-written  by  a  South  American  educa- 
tor who  knows  what  to  omit,  what  to  add.  Simply  to  translate 
a  United  States  geography,  for  instance,  is  to  produce  an  ab- 
solutely unsable  book  for  South  American  schools.  The  gen- 
eral features  of  our  own  geography,  have  been  preserved,  but  a 
great  many  things  have  been  changed.  The  number  of  pages 
devoted  to  the  United  States  was  greatly  reduced  and  the  sec- 
tion given  over  to  South  America  very  much  expanded. 

*'  The  tastes  of  the  South  American  people  run  very  strongly 
to  science.  Appleton's  science  primers  and  such  works  have  a 
very  large  sale." 

Other  Features  of  the  Trade. 

Along  with  their  scientific  tastes  the  Latin-Americans  are 
very  much  devoted  to  everything  that  pertains  to  geography. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company  say  that  the  sale  of  their  maps  in 
all  the  countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  encouragingly 
good.  It  is  best  in  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  but  large  everywhere. 
Even  in  the  more  backward  sections,  far  in  the  interior  of  Bra- 
zil and  in  the  upland  valleys  of  the  Andes,  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries carry  maps  with  them  as  an  indispensable  aid  in  their 
teaching.  They  find,  as  all  find  who  teach  Spanish-Americans, 
that  the  appeal  to  the  eye  must  be  strongly  made. 

It  is  probably  this  love  of  graphic  representation  which 
makes  Soath  America  a  rich  field  for  the  art  publishers.    Al- 


ready the  Perry  and  Witter  pictures  are  on  the  market  in  sev- 
eral cities  of  the  southern  continent.  Mr.  Witter  has  recently 
made  arrangements  with  a  house  in  Buenos  Ayres  to  handle  his 
reproductions  in  the  Argentine  Republic  with  an  assurance  that 
the  business  will  amount  to  a  number  of  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  Present  Standing  of  Vertical  Writing. 

The  recent  action  of  the  convention  of  New  York  State  school 
boards  in  voting  that  it  is  wise  to  continue  the  use  of  vertical 
writing  in  the  schools  of  the  commonwealth  will  go  far  to  re- 
store a  feeling  of  confidence  among  the  publishers  if  any  were 
feeling  disturbed.  They  were  represented  not  long  ago  by  one  of 
the  New  York  dailies  as  being  in  a  state  of  trepidation  lest  the 
large  amount  of  literature  bearing  upon  the  vertical  system 
should  be  rendered  useless.  No  such  feeling,  however,  has 
been  noted  by  The  School  Journal.  A  few  representative 
opinions  may  be  given : 

Mr.  Gunnison,  at  the  establishment  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Com- 
pany, said  that  the  action  of  the  recent  convention  of  New  York 
state  superintendents  was  conclusive  that  the  revolt  against 
vertical  writing  is  merely  a  local  New  York  city  affair  and 
that  too  much  importance  should  not  be  given  to  it.  In  his 
opinion  several  firms  which  are  now  arranging  for  series  of 
so-called  **  intermediate  "  writing  books  are  making  a  great 
mistake  and  will  find  that  they  have  unsalable  material  on  their 
hands. 

At  Rand,  McNally  &  Company*s,  Mr.  McMaster  said  that,  as 
the  manifesto  was  simply  a  recommendation  and  not  an  order, 
it  is  doubtful  if  many  principals  of  New  York  schools  will  be 
willing  to  make  the  change  unless  great  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  Probably  a  few  principals  who  want  to 
stand  in  with  the  authorities  will  discard  the  vertical  writing 
but  it  is  a  known  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  no  call  among 
the  teachers  for  a  change. 

*'The  states  of  Washington  and  Delaware  have  just  adopted 
vertical  writing  for  a  period  of  five  years,"  said  Mr.  Pratt,  of 
Potter  &  Putnam.  "  and  we  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case, 
outside  of  New  York  city  in  which  it  has  been  discarded.  In 
the  new  possessions  it  appears  to  be  che  only  kind  used.  Our 
own  vertical  writing  chart  has  recently  been  adapted  for  use 
in  the  schools  of  Porto  Rico.  Only  the  other  day  we  had  a 
letter  of  inquiry  from  Supt.  Atkinson  in  the  Philippines.  Looks 
like  a  revulsion  against  vertical  writing,  doesn't  it  ? 

*'  The  fact  that  nearly  all  the  primers  and  reading  books  of 
the  day  have  the  vertical  script  will  prevent  any  rash 
changing. 

''  The  New  York  board  of  education  is  taking  a  great  step 
backward  in  trying  to  discard  vertical  writing,''  said  Mr. 
Patton,  of  the  University  Publishing  Company.  "  It  is  hard 
to  see  what  is  the  animus  of  their  attack  unless  some  of  the 
writing  masters  who  used  to  be  very  numerous  in  this  neigh- 
borho(d  have  been  working  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  school 
authorities.  The  vertical  system  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in 
great  hardship  among  professional  teachers  of  handwriting. 
Of  course  that  is  the  way  with  every  labor-saving  device.  We 
find  no  signs  of  diminishing  popularity  of  the  vertical  system. 
On  the  contrary  the  few  places  we  know  of  where^the  slant 
system  still  prevails  are  about  ready  to  change." 


Supt.  George  Grifl5th, 
President-elect  of  the  New  York  State  Council  of  City  and/ 
Village  Superintendents. 
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New  School  BQildingj 
Huntsville,  Mo, 


Chas.  A.  Smith,  Architect, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Hints  on  Forming  School  Libraries. 

An  excellent  leaflet  issued  by  Ginn  &  Company,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  foundation  of  school  libraries  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, contains  suggestions  that  are  of  general  usefulness.  Part 
of  the  text  of  the  circular  is  as  follows : 

If  you  have  not  a  school  library  get  your  pupils  interested  in 
the  subject  at  once.  Let  them  feel  that  a  responsibility  rests 
upon  them.  Arrange  with  them  a  school  entertainment,  and 
charge  a -small  admission  fee  to  provide  funds  to  make  the 
start.  If  you  already  have  a  library,  pursue  the  same  means  to 
increase  ii. 

Our  Washington  certificate  plan  has  provided  many  schools 
with  libraries.  It  also  furnishes  a  fine  portrait  of  Washington 
for  the  adornment  of  the  school-room  wall.  The  picture,  a  copy 
of  the  famous  Stuart  portrait  (size  22  by  28  inches), is  j?iven  free 
with  ten  dollars'  worth  of  library  books  from  our  list.  We  furnish 
small  certificates  which  may  be  used  in  soliciting  ten-cent  sub- 
scriptions for  this  purpose. 

Do  not  purchase  ready-made  libraries.  Study  the  needs  of  your 
pupils.  Select  such  books  as  are  best  adapted  to  their  age  and 
abilities. 

Do  not  buy  poorly  printed,  cheaply  and  gaudily  bound  books, 
such  as  are  sold  in  department  stores  or  over  the  bargain  coan 
ter.  Good  editions  cost  but  little  more  and  are  much  more 
economical  in  the  end,  as  they  always  outwear  the  cheaper 
books. 

Do  not  accept  donations  of  old  books  from  patrons  and  friends 
of  the  school  unless  the  literature  is  thoroly  good,  and  such  as 
you  would  yourself  select.    Nothing  quenches  a  pupil's  interest 


in  the  library  so  quickly  as  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  dry, 
unreadable,  forbidding  volumes.  Let  the  library  contain^no 
book  that  is  not  alive. 

In  addition  to  the  reading  or  circulating  library  of  the  school, 
you,  of  course,  regard  a  good  reference  library  as  a  necessity. 
Books  on  history  and  literature  that  will  supplement  the  work 
of  the  text-book  or  give  the  pupil  a  wider  view  of  the  subject — 
historical  fiction  to  emphasize  the  spirit  of  a  given  period  and  to 
portray  conditions  of  society,  travels  to  illustrate  geography, 
nature  talks  to  furnish  side  lights  upon  elementary  science,— 
there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  number  of  valuable  books  which 
can  be  advantageously  placed  within  the  pupil's  reach.  In  forma- 
tion which  is  discovered \n  this  way  by  the  pupil  is  more  effective 
than  that  derived  from  the  text-book. 

Number  each  book  plainly  with  ink.  Make  one  of  your  older 
pupils  librarian  and  have  certain  rules  about  taking  out  books 
for  home  reading  or  for  reference.  Have  every  detail  of  man- 
agement carried  out  as  if  it  were  a  large  public  library. 

Above  all,  teach  your  pupils  to  use  the  library.  Make  refer- 
ence to  it  in  the  recitation,  indicating  what  books  are  helpful 
in  special  lines.  You  will  find  your  pupils  graining  a  broader 
culture,  a  habit  of  investigation,  and  a  love  for  reading. 

The  school  law  of  the  state  of  Marvland  provides  that  any 
teacher  raising  ten  dollars  Jor  a  library  shall  be  given  a  like  sum  by 
the  school  board. 

Many  of  your  fellow-teachers  have  libraries  in  their  schools. 
Why  not  you  ?  It  is  such  zeal  as  this  that  commands  the  love 
of  the  pupils  and  the  respect  of  parents  and  trustees.  Libraries 
attract  pupils  and  maintain  a  better  average  attendance.  Try 
it  and  see  if  this  will  not  be  your  experience,  as  it  has  been  that 
of  many  teachers  from  whom  we  have  heard. 


PiR©tOto«v  Pu^m 
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Our  ZtxtSock  Mahers. 

W.  B.  Powell. 

Like  so  many  others  who  have  won  success  in  life  Mr.  Powell 
taught  school  while  getting  his  education.  He  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  his  own  exertions.  His  first  experience  as  a 
teacher  was  in  a  country  school  at  $16  a  month,  and  **  board- 
ing round."  This  was  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  '59  and  '60. 
Since  then  he  has  been  continuously  employed  until  the  present 
year. 

During  these  forty-one  years  he  has  risen  by  being  called 
from  the  district  school  to  the  village,  to  the  small  city,  to  a 
larger  city,  and,  finally,  to  the  national  capital.  In  the  last  two 
places,  at  Aurora,  HI.,  and  at  Washington,  he  spent  more  than 
thirty  years  in  actite  service.  In  Illinois  he  was  a  power 
among  educators  and  since  coming  East  he  has  become  known 
everywhere  as  a  robust  educational  thinker.  His  career  has 
been  marked  by  close  study,  profound  thought  and  careful  con- 
servatism in  action.  Having  worked  his  way  up  from  the 
bottom,  he  is  familiar  with  every  detail  of  educational  work.  Mr. 
Powell  has  not  written  so  much  for  the  educational  press  as 
he  perhaps  should  have  done  since  no  man  in  the  country  has 
more  to  say  or  can  express  himself  more  vigorously.  In  ear- 
lier life  he  wrote  a  great  deal  more  than  he  has  of  late  years 
when  administrative  work  has  demafided  mpst  of  his  time  and 
nergy.  i 

Mr.  Powell  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  for  broadening 
the  reading  work  of  the  child,  and  he  has  done  much  to  influence 
teachers  to  use  supplementary  reading  matter  and  to  teach 
their  pupils  to  read  by  subjects  broadly  and,  in  the  upper 
grades,  to  study  masterpieces  as  entities.  Another  effort  of 
Mr.  Powell's  early  career  was  that  of  introducing  elementary 
science  into  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  His  work,  as 
shown  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  in  1876  so  favorably  im- 


pressed the  commissioners  of  education  of  France  that  Mr.  Powell 
was  asked  to  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  it  for  the  use  of  the 
French  government.  Mr.  Powell  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the 
introduction  of  drawing  and  music  at  a  time  when  such  studies 
were  thought  to  be  merely  fads. 

Mr.  Powell's  most  notable  achievement,  however,  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  manual  training.  This  subject  he  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  schools  of  Aurora  at  a  very  early  date.  What 
he  has  done  at  Washington  is  a  matter  of  recent  history.  In 
no  other  city  of  the  country  is  manual  training  so  generally 
and  thoroly  secured  by  the  study  of  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  all  properly  correlated.  The  right  kind  of  manual 
training,  Mr.  Powell  has  always  insisted,  is  not  a  mere  addi- 
tional study,  a  relief  from  the  severe  intellectual  tasks  of 
arithmetic  and  grammar  ;  rather  it  is  a  means  of  getting  dis- 
cipline and  manual  dexterity  which  will  help  in  learning, 
representing,  and  applying  other  branches  of  education.  And 
on  the  other  side  the  training  in  handwriting,  arithmetic,  and 
such  subjects  has  been  so  designed  as  to  aid  materially  the  acquis- 
ition of  handiness  and  taste  that  will  further  the  aims  of 
manual  training. 

The  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  sort  of  correl- 
ation is  one  of  the  most  valuable  achievements  of  modem  ped- 
agogy. By  a  correct  correlation  neither  manual  training  nor 
nature  study  is  found  to  be  a  burden.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
taught  as  an  end  but  as  a  means.    Yet  most  valuable  technical 


results  are  shown,  not  as  primary  products  but  as  by-products. 

Thus,  too,  Mr.  Powell  has  emphasized  the  study  of  English 
from  the  earliest  years  of  his  career  as  a  superintendent,  believ- 
ing that  the  child  should  get  his  knowledge  of  our  language  by 
making  English  in  the  expression  of  what  he  wants  to  say,  and 
that  he  should  secure  manual  dexterity  by  representing  what 
he  has  learned  or  by  applying  it  to  the  necessities  or  pleasures 
of  life.  Thus  in  the  lower  grades  there  are  no  times  set  apart 
for  manual  training  or  science  study.  The  child  is  engaged  in 
representing  in  idiomatic  mother  tongue  what  he  has  found 
out,  or  in  applying  what  he  has  learned  by  use  of  hand  and  eye, 
being  guided  in  both  these  efforts  by  the  skilled  teacher. 

One  of  the  cardinal  points  Mr.  Powell  has  made  in  his  super- 
vision when  training  or  directing  teachers  is  that  the  child 
properly  interested  by  the  exercise  of  his  natural  activities 
will  not  dislike  to  go  to  school.  In  this  way  only  can  truancy 
be  prevented.  It  is  the  superintendent's  duty  so  to  study  the 
questions  of  education  that  he  can  adjust  the  child's  employ- 
ment in  a  way  to  cure  rather  than  to  punish  truancy.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  Washington  schools  have  been  remarkably  free 
from  this  evil. 

Mr.  Powell  has  done  considerable  in  the  way  of  authorship  of 
text-books.  Many  years  ago  the  Gowperthwaits  published  for 
him  three  books  which  had  a  large  sale  and  exerted  a  lasting 
influence.  These  were  entitled, ''  How  to  See,"  '*  How  to  Talk,** 
and  **  How  to  Write."  LAter  on  he  was  joint  author  of  a  series 
of  nine  readers,  known  as  the  *'  Normal  Course  in  Reading,"  and 
more  recently  he  has  written  an  English  grammar  for  upper 
grade  pupils  and  a  "  History  of  the  United  States  "  for  inter- 
mediate grades.    These  are  evidences  of  a  busy  life. 

Mr.  Powell  was  one  of  the  founders  nine  years  ago  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society  of  the  City  of  Washington  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  ever  since  its 
organization.  This  society  besides  doing  a  valuable  work  in 
directing  geographical  investigation  has  exerted  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  teaching  of  school  geography.  Mr.  Powell 
has  been  able  to  utilize  for  purposes  of  instruction  a  great 
deal  of  the  material  brought  out  in  the  society  lectures  and 
reports.  Perhaps  the  strongest  point  of  his  geographical  creed 
is  his  dictum  that  the  social  surroundings  of  the  child  are  his 
chief  educators  and  that  they  therefore  furnish  a  valuable 
point  of  departure.  The  results  of  the  geography  teaching  in 
Washington  have  been  such  as  to  interest  hundreds  of  visitors. 

Thru  a  study  of  the  Washington  school  report  one  sees  that 
all  the  vital  questions  relating  to  the  education  of  the  people 
of  a  city  have  been  considered.  The  vexed  question  of  promo- 
tion is  settled  by  individual  attainments,  but  Mr.  Powell  argues 
against  pushing  children  rapidly  thru  a  narrow  prescribed 
course,  believing  that  it  is  more  harmful  to  promote  in  some 
cases  of  apparent  brightness  than  it  is  to  ''  mark  time,"  and 
that  mere  marking  time  must  be  obviated  by  enriching  the 
course  of  study  and  providing  broader  lines  of  work  for  the 
child  who  can  do  more  than  the  prescribed  course.  Thus 
children  are  not  pushed  into  grades  for  which  they  are  unfitted 
because  of  immaturity.  Large  libraries,  varieties  of  text- 
books in  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  materials  for 
scientific  investigation  afford  abundant  means  for  the  satis- 
factory employment  of  children.  Unwise  promotions  are  thus 
prevented.  A  child  who  has  learned  broadly  is  more  certain 
to  pursue  his  studies  after  leaving  school  than  one  who  is 
pushed  rapidly  thiu  a  narrow  course. 


"  Without  Honor  in  His  Own  Country." 

Supt.  C.  B.  Gilbert,  of  Newark,  is  the  author  of  the  series  of 
school  reading  books,  '*  Stepping-Stones  to  Literature."  The 
series  is  now  used  in  nearly  all  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  except 
in  Newark.  Under  the  new  state  law  the  author  may  not  have 
his  books  introduced  into  his  own  town. 

This  seems  like  petty  tyranny.  Yet  there  are  some  makers 
of  text-books  who  for  conscientious  reasons  prefer  not  to  have 
their  own  books  in  their  schools.  Such  a  man  is  Prof.  George 
M.  Whicher,  of  Teachers  college,  who  has  consistently  avoided 
his  own  excellent  Latin  text-books  and  used  those  of  other 
teachers. 

His  argument  is  that  a  teacher  can  learn  more  thru  study- 
ing the  modes  of  presentation  adopted  by  other  men  than  in 
following  slavishly  along  in  his  own  groove.  A  man  is  suf- 
ficiently hampered  by  his  own  methods,  which  should  so  far  as 
possible  be  universalized,  without  inflicting  upon  himself  ad- 
ditional hindrances  of  personal  equation.  This,  in  addition  to 
the  feeling  that  the  teacher's  profession,  should  be  free  from 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  anything  mercenary  has  actuated 
Prof.  Whicher.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  industrioui 
makers  of  text-books,  in  this  country,  will  regard  his  position 
as  one  of  hyper-criticism. 
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)Vote9  of  )Vew  Boofe9> 

A  Creneral  Physidogyfor  High  Sehooh,  based  upon  the  nerv- 
ous system,  by  M.  L.  Macy,  L.  B.,  assisted  by  H.  W.  Norris, 
A.  M.,  professor  of  biology  in  the  Iowa  college.  This  text- 
book is  based  upon  the  nervous  system,— a  radical  departure 
from  the  usual  method'.  Nervous  action  is  considered  as  the 
primary  feature  of  animal  life,  and  particularly  that  of  man, 
with  mind  his  crowning  feature,  while  the  various  vegetative 
functions  are  dependent  upon  its  action.  Thus  the  study  be- 
comes a  good  preparation  for  the  study  of  general  biology  on  * 
the  one  hand,  and  of  psychology  on  the  other.  The  diagrams 
are  especially  fine ;  and  many  illustrative  dissections  and  some 
experiments  are  introduced,  so  adding  to  the  interest  of  the 
study  of  the  text.  Hygiene  and  general  sanitation  are  made 
prominent.  The  strict  medical  term  is  given  for  almost  every 
function,  while  it  is  crowded  full  of  names  of  the  several  parts, 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  becoming  cumbersome  for  ordinary 
pupils.  (American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
nati.   Cloth,  12mo.,  408  pages.    Illustrated.    Price  $1.10.) 

EUmmts  of  Plane  Trigonometry,  by  W.  P.  Durfee,  of  Hobart 
college.  This  short,  concise  text-book  differs  from  others  of 
similar  scope  in  the  amount  of  practice  it  gives  in  computation. 
The  author  insists  that,  to  insure  accuracy,  the  computer  should 
be  on  the  constant  watch  for  errors  and  should  test  every  step. 
He  says  :  ''  The  computer,  who  makes  no  mistakes,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist.  Such  a  one  would  be  a  marvel.  The  ordinary 
man  who  forms  the  habit  of  not  letting  a  mistake  go  uncor- 
rected is  more  trustworthy  than  the  marvel  who  does  not  verify 
his  work.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.)  E.  W.  Tapley. 

A  History  of  American  lAterature,  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Bronson, 
Brown  university.  Pupils  will  fiod  this  book  interesting  and 
inspiring,  and  teachers  will  be  pleased  to  find  them  led  to  a 
desire  ^o  read  standard  authors.  The  greater  authors  are 
dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length,  the  minor  ones  being  given 
a  relatively  small  space.  The  author  has  had  the  privilege  of 
working  from  rare  first  editions  and  has  thus  brought  forward 
some  new  material  Some  of  the  unconsciously  humorous 
titles  given  in  the  bibliography  of  the  colonial  period  will  be 
enjoyed  by  readers  and  will  be  seen  to  be  illustrative  of  the 
time  when  written.  The  appendix  contains  extracts  from 
writings  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  Cotton  Mather,  and  other  early 
writers.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston ;  360  pages,  80 
cents.) 

Lessons  in  Language,  by  J.  N.  Patrick,  A.  M.,  gives  a  meth- 
odical and  graded  system  of  thought-inspiring  lessons  in  the 
use  of  language.  In  preparing  the  lessons  the  author  has  kept 
in  mind  the  well-established  pedagogical  facts:  first,  that 
pupils  only  to  learn  to  do  by  doing,  and  second  that  what  the 
average  pupil  can  do  depends  almost  wholly  upon  what  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  and  by  whom  it  is  required.  What  most  pupils 
need  is  not  rules  and  definitions  but  practice  in  the  use  of  good 
English ;  hence  the  book  provides  much  work  in  composing. 
Outlines  for  composition  constitute  a  distinctive  feature. 
Grammatical  definitions  and  facts  are  introduced  as  they  are 
discovered  in  the  development  of  the  language  exercises.  The 
book  is  designed  for  use  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  of 
graded  schools,  and  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  un- 
graded schools. 

Lessons  in  Grammar,  by  the  same  author  and  in  the  same 
series  (Lippincott's  Language  Series,)  presents  the  essential 
facts  of  English  grammar  clearly  and  concisely.  Technical 
discussions  and  distinctions  are  avoided.  The  topical  method 
employed  will,  it  is  believed,  awaken  in  the  pupil  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  study  of  grammar.  He  is  required  to  think  gram- 
matical facts  and  forms  into  original  sentences.  Theory  with- 
out practice  avails  little  or  nothing  in  the  study  of  English. 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I.  is  designed  for 
use  in  the  seventh  grade  of  graded  schools,  and  in  the  seventh 
year  of  ungraded  schools ;  Part  II.,  for  use  in  the  eighth  grade 
of  graded  schools  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  ungraded  schools. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphili.) 

Experimental  Chemutry,  by  Lyman  P.  Newell,  Ph.  D.,  In- 
structor in  Chemistry  at  the  state  normal  school,  Lowell, 
Mass.  Dr.  Newell  is  convinced  that  a  study  of  chemistry, 
which  shall  develop  power,  must  combine  careful  laboratory 
work  in  which  the  student  has  received  just  the  directions  suf- 
ficient to  lead  him  to  observe  the  essential,  close  study  of  the 
text,  and  suficient  drill  in  recitation  to  fix  the  essential  facts 
and  develop  correct  reasoning.  So,  while  following  the  stand- 
ard experiments  to  teach  the  properties  of  the  leading  elements, 
he  combines  with  them  numerous  quantitative  calculations  and 
many  problems  for  individual  study.    The  result  is  a  book  that 


must  lead  to  better  training  thto  the  teacher  usually  secures. 
His  treatment  of  carbon  compounds  is  admirable.  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston.    Price,  $1.10.) 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  have  brought  out  a  new 
volume  in  their  well-known  series  of  English  classics,  Jidius 
Caesar,  edited  by  Dr.  George  C.  D.  Odell,  of  Columbia  univers- 
ity. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  present  volume  is  fully  up 
to  the  standard  set,  by  this  series  of  classics,  which  has 
attained  such  wide  success.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Longmans' 
series  of  English  classics  is  under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr. 
George  Rice  Carpenter,  of  Columbia  university,  and  the  list  of 
editors  embraces  many  of  the  best  known  names  in  American 
education.  Dr.  Odell's  Jvlvus  Caesar  contains  a  number  of 
interesting  features  which  place  it  among  the  most  available 
editions  for  schools  published.  It  throws  emphasis  thruout 
on  the  drama,  as  a  drama  rather  than  as  a  poem,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  introducing  pupils  to  systematic  reading  of  Shakes- 
peare. It  is  prepar^  by  a  scholar  who  has  had  ample  expe- 
rience in  secondary  teaching  as  well  as  in  the  duties  of  a  col- 
lege examiner. 

Another  important  text-book  of  the  year  is  a  new  Trigonom- 
etry by  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Murray,  of  Cornell  university.  In  some 
respects  the  book  differs  from  most  text-books  on  this  subject, 
both  in  the  arrangement  and  in  the  manner  of  presentation.  A 
feature  that  at  once  commends  itself  is  its  fullness.  It  con- 
tains more  reading  matter  than  is  usually  given  in  a  trigonom- 
etry, and  therefore  its  explanations  are  much  clearer  and  ex- 
plicit.  Then,  too.  Dr.  Murray  has  introduced,  in  the  book,  a 
number  of  historical  notes,  as  well  as  an  historical  sketch, 
which  will  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  development  of 
trigonometry,  and  the  men  of  various  times  and  races  who  have 
helped  to  advance  the  subject.  In  scope,  it  deals  with  the 
subjects  usually  taken  up  in  trigonometry  in  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  and  treats  of  the  topics  usually  required  for 
teachers'  certificates  for  entrance  to  college,  and  for  examina- 
tions in  trigonometry  in  the  first  year  of  the  college  cur- 
riculum. -    «T    m 

Caesar  /or  Beginners  a  first  Latin  book  by  Prof.  W.  T. 
St.  Clair,  of  the  Louisville  male  high  school,  which  appeared 
some  months  ago,  has  already  established  itself  in  many  prom- 
inent schools.  This  book  is  a  most  practical  one  for  beginners, 
especially  in  high  and  preparatory  schools ;  instead  of  begin- 
ning with  miscellaneous  exercisei^  which  have  no  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  second  year  work  in  latin,  this  book  starts  at  once 
on  simplified  Caesar  and  leads  thejaeginner  very  carefully  and 
gradually  up  to,  and  thru,  the  second  book  of  Caesar  (which  is 
complete  in  the  volume),  so  thatf^hen  the  student  has  completed 
this  book  in  the  first  year,  he  is  thotoly  launched  and  is  able 
to  take  up  his  second  year  work  intelligently  and  without  the 
usual  difficulty  experienced.  The  book  has  a  Latin-English 
vocabulary  of  over  500  words,  and  contains  all  the  grammar 
necessary  for  first  year  work.     . 

There  are  many  other  important  new  books  announced  in 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co*s.  littk  folder  of  new  books  and 
announcements  for  the  Fall,  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
all  teachers. 

Recent  Legal  Decisions. 

(Ottfer  reports  of  recent  legal  decisions  bearing  upon  schoo 
affairs  will  be  found  on  page  44o.> 

No  Damage  for  «  Good  WiU." 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  recently  condemned  for  a  school- 
house  a  piece  of  land  with  buildings  at  1421  Race  street. 
The  premises  were  occupied  by  a  candy  manufacturer  who 
claimed  $12,000  as  the  real  estate  value  of  his  property 
and  $2,000  as  the  value  of  the  "  good  will."  The  condemnation 
'jury  eliminated  the  latter  item  and  awarded  the  owner  $i2,600. 
A  suit  was  the  result,  ending  in  a  victory  for  the  city.  Judge 
McCarthy,  of  Court  No.  3  handed  down  the  opinion  that,  while 
"  good  will "  must  be  recognized  as  a  valuable  business  asset,  it 
cannot  in  any  way  be  said  to  inhere  in  the  freehold.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly personal  estate,  and  i«  an  incident  of  the  business 
rather  than  of  the  premises  where  the  business  is  carried  on. 
Reversal  of  Discharge  by  Superintendent. 

An  Iowa  teacher  was  discharged.  She  at  once  brought  an 
action  for  breach  of  contract  under  the  Iowa  law  (Code  1873, 
sec  1829)  which  makes  an  appeal  by  the  teacher  a  pre-requisite 
to  such  an  action.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
promptly  reversed  the  action  of  the  board  of  directors  and  his 
decision  was  adjudged  by  the  courts  to  be  conclusive.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  school  directors  to  show  that  their  decision  was 
based  upon  a  failure  to  give  the  teacher  notice  of  hearing  was 
held  not  to  alter  the  status  of  the  case.  Jackson  vs.  Independ- 
ent School  Dist.,  Iowa,  S.  C,  June  9, 1900. 
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zine.  Of  late  years  his  great  interest  outside  of  his  lit- 
eraiy  work  has  been  in  the  subjects  of  prison  reform  and 
the  education  of  the  negro.  Among  his  popular  works 
are '' Back-log  Studies,"  ''Baddeck  and  That  Sort  of 
Thing,"  "My  Winter  on  the  NUe"  and  "Roundabout 
Papers." 

Meeting  Men  Half  Way. 

President  John  M.  Roach,  of  the  Union  Traction 
Company,  Chicago,  is  determined  to  have  opportunities 
for  meeting  his  men  on  a  fair  footing.  He  purposes  the 
erection  of  two  club-houses  for  the  use  of  employees  and 
their  families.  These  will  have  various  social  features 
and  will  also  be  used  as  meeting  places  where  the 
president  and  other  officials  of  the  company  can  meet  and 
talk  over  various  changes  and  improvements,  in  the  run- 
ning of  the  road.  Resident  Roach  rose  to  his  present 
position  from  the  rank  of  car  driver  and  consequently 
has  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  details  of  street  railway 
operation. 

A  Frightful  Disaster  in  New  York. 

The  whole  country  was  shocked  Oct.  29,  by  the  news 
of  an  explosion  in  a  manufacturing  building  in  Warren 
street.  New  York,  which  in  a  moment  ruined  a  whole 
business  block  with  appalling  loss  of  life.  Only  when 
the  work  of  excavating  the  ruins  is  complete  will  the 
number  of  the  dead  be  known.  Hundreds  of  people 
were  injured  more  or  less  seriously.  Eight  buildings 
were  utterly  ruined  ;  many  more  seriously  injured. 

The  catastrophe  had  its  origin  in  a  small  fire  which 
broke  out  in  a  <frug  manufacturer's  rooms.  The  firemen 
were  already  engaged  in  fighting  the  flames  when  a  slight 
explosion  occurred,  followed  a  few  minutes  later  by  one 
which  jarred  all  lower  New  York  as  with  an  earthqujJte. 
Portions  of  the  doomed  building  were  thrown  hundreds 
of  feet  into  the  air.  One  of  its  fronts  in  toppling  over 
fell  upon  the  station  of  the  Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  Rail- 
road, wrecking  it  completely. 

The  work  of  digging  out  the  ruins  has  already  begun. 
The  blame  for  the  disaster,  if  blame  there  was,  has  not 
yet  been  established. 

A  Remarkable  Bank  Robbery. 

Cornelius  L.  Alvord,  Jr.,  fifty-one  years  of  age  and  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years  a  trusted  employee  of  the  First 
National  bank,  of  New  York,  is  a  defaulter  to  the  extent 
of  $690,000.  As  note  teller  of  the  bank  Alvord  had 
exceptional  opportunities  to  steal  if  he  was  so  inclined. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  banking  axiom  that  any  note  teller  can 
appropriate  funds,  but  that  the  checks  upon  dishonesty 
are  so  many  that  he  will  be  speedily  caught.  Yet 
Alvord  had  been  making  large  peculations  extending 
over  a  period  of  at  least  five  years. 

Accounts  of  the  man's  life  are  very  conflicting  and  a 
gre^t  many  improbable  stories  are  in  circulation.  It 
would  appear  that  Alvord  was  able  to  lead  a  very  re- 
markable double  life.  As  a  business  man  he  was  appar- 
ently accurate,  painstaking,  and  reliable,  trusted  by  the 
bank  directors  and  respected  by  the  patrons  of  the  bank. 
In  his  home  life  he  was  extravagant  and  untruthful,  repre- 
senting himself  to  be  possessed  of  independent  means 
which  he  never  had.  He  was  a  race-track  gambler  and 
a  speculator  in  stocks. 

The  capture  of  Alvord  in  Boston  only  serves  to 
accentuate  the  peculiarity  of  his  case.  He  gave  himself 
up  without  resistance,  saying  that  he  was  weary  of  the 
suspense  of  waiting.  The  money,  according  to  his  story, 
has  all  been  spent,  so  that  no  restitution  will  be  possible. 

Manila  Normal  School. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Lough,  of  the  State  normal  school,  at 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  has  not  been  elected  to  the  new  normal 
school  to  be  established  at  Manila,  as  was  stated  last 
week.  The  announcement  got  into  circulation  in  some 
mysterious  way.  It  seems  that  Commissioner  Atkinson, 
of  the  Philippines,  wrote  to  the  leading  universities  ask- 


ing them  to  nominate  men  for  the  poj^ition.  Harvard 
recommended  three,  among  them  Mr.  Lough.  Thus  far 
no  election  has  been  officially  announced.  Professor 
Lough  has  withdrawn  his  name  from  the  list  of  candi- 
dates. That  may  have  Jbeen  the  news  which  gave  rise 
to  the  story  of  his  election. 


The  triennial  election  of  the  London  school  board  oc- 
curs in  December  and  already  two  parties  are  discussing 
the  work  of  the  present  board — the  one  adversely  charg- 
ing it  with  extravagance  in  that  the  expenses  increased 
in  three  years  by  $2,150,000,  and  the  other  favorably, 
showing  that  new  schools  have  been  built,  salaries  of 
teachers  increased,  and  the  course  of  instruction  greatly 
enriched.  The  utility  of  the  manual  training  and  art 
instruction  now  given  is  seriously  questioned  by  conserv- 
atives on  the  ground  that  it  is  making  boys  and  girls 
discontented  with  the  positions  in  life  they  are  bound  to 
hold.  The  radicals  retort  that  they  ought  to  be  discon- 
tented. 


Twelve  school  buildings  in  the  city  of  Chicago  are 
reported  to  be  worse  than  useless  on  account  of  the 
noises  from  the  elevated  roads.  Teachers  have  to  scream 
to  be  heard ;  pupils  must  wait  for  a  little  lull  in  the 
noise  before  attempting  to  recite.  The  nervous  strain 
to  which  both  children  and  teachers  are  constantly  sub- 
jected is  enough  to  wear  out  the  strongest  constitution 
in  a  short  time.  The  business  manager  of  the  Chicago 
board  of  education  has  instructed  the  board^s  attorney  to 
institute  proceedings  to  recover  damages  from  the  rail- 
road companies  for  the  depreciation  of  school  property. 
The  progress  of  the  case  will  be  watched  with  great  in- 
terest thruout  the  country,  for  the  right  of  the  schools 
to  peaceful  surroundings  is  one  that,  in  most  people's 
opinion,  ought  not  to  be  denied. 

Almost  every  nation  of  South  and  Central  America 
has  sent  its  formal  acceptance  to  the  invitations  to  join 
in  exhibiting  at  the  Pati-American  Exposition  in  Buffalo. 
Preparations  for  an  adequate  showing  of  the  resources 
of  these  countries  have  all  been  made.  There  will  also 
be  exhibits  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
and  the  Hawaiian  group.  Some  fifteen  acres  have  been 
set  apart  for  the  court  of  the  State  and  Foreign  buildings 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  grounds  and  a  little  south  of 
the  main  group. 

The  magistrates  of  New  York  and  other  cities  com- 
ment on  the  increase  of  youthful  criminals,  especially 
pickpockets ;  the  last  five  years  this  has  been  particu- 
larly apparent.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  of  the  magis- 
trates to  inquire  whether  the  suspected  youth  can  read 
and  write  ;  he  always  can,  often  writes  a  good  hand ;  he 
has  attended  the  public  school — in  fact  the  law  compels 
this. 

This  state  of  things  deserves  the  closest  investigation 
by  the  teachers  of  the  cities.  It  has  been  thought  that 
the  salvation  of  youth  was  insured  if  they  went  to  school. 
Our  opinion  is  that  the  school  and  home  are  too  far 
apart  The  teacher  should  know  the  parents ;  the  par- 
ents the  teacher.  The  teacher  must  be  far  more  than  a' 
hearer  of  lessons.  We  would  have  the  principal  and  the 
teachers  active  in  social  beneficence  in  the  district  tribu- 
tary to  the  school. 

The  amount  6f  gold  in  this  country  Aug.  1,  1900,  was 
estimated  (official)  at  $1,053,000,000. 

In  the  treasury  425  millions. 

In  the  nationaJ  banks  200  millions. 

In  the  private  banks  and  in  circulation  328  millions. 

There  is  carried  abroad  annually  by  tourists  $150,000  ; 
melted  at  Geneva  into  watches  $75.00  ;  used  by  jewel- 
ers, dentists  $3,500,000. 

Much  gold  is  hoarded  in  India  and  China ;  it  was 
found  that  the  famine  stricken  in  India  had  gold ;  they 
are  superstitious  regarding  it. 
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The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  has  been 
asked  to  furnish  six  competent  assistants  for  the  Forestry 
Bureau  at  Manila^  Philippine  Islands.  This  bureau  is  an 
old  one,  having  proved  its  usefulness  under  Spanish  rule. 
The  forests  of  the  islands  were  a  source  of  about  $100,- 
000  annual  revenue  to  the  local  Spanish  government. 
It  is  believed  that  under  American  rule  this  income  can 
be  greatly  increased. 

The  Italian  government  has  attempted  to  fine  one  of 
its  princes  who  has  sold  to  an  American  a  painting  by 
Botticelli,  the  full  value  of  the  picture.  The  present 
difficulty  is  to  find  out  who  is  the  new  owner  and  how 
much  he  paid  for  it.  The  art  treasures  of  Italy  are  her 
most  valuable  asset  and  have  to  be  guarded  with  Gorgon 
care.  In  the  present  instance  the  Botticelli  was  painted 
ove^  with  a  modem  Italian  landscape  and  in  that  form 
exported  while  the  paint  was  still  fresh  and  could  be 
easily  removed. 

Italy  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  heavily 
taxed  nation  of  Europe.  It  is  practically  bankrupt, 
being  unable  to  maintain  its  own  public  works,  prisons, 
medical  clinic,  sand  laboratories.  Its  state  archives  are 
for  the  most  part  decaying  in  damp  cellars  for  want  of 
dry  storage  which  the  government  cannot  afford  to 
provide. 

A  large  settlement  house  for  carrying  on  educational 
and  social  work  is  going  up  in  the  district  of  New  York's 
West  side  known  as  Heirs  Kitchen.  The  donor  is  Mr. 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  new  settlement  will  have 
baths,  a  manual  training  school,  a  cooking  school,  libra- 
ries, classrooms,  and  a  gymnasium.  Mr.  Itockefeller,  Jr.- 
who  is  twenty-one  years  old,  has  taken  an  especial  inter, 
est  in  school  work.  This  is  his  first  big  donation  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

The  tendency  in  art  education  toward  the  study  of  the 
art  of  decoration  is  shown  in  the  recent  action  of  Cooper 
Union,  New  York,  in  establishing  a  day  school  for  stu- 
dents intending  to  practice  any  of  the  decorative  arts. 
Special  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  designing  of  fur- 
niture, fabrics,  metal  work,  ceramics,  stained  glass  and 
other  branches  of  interior  decoration. 

An  original  way  of  earning  a  college  education  is  that 
adopted  by  four  enterprising  young  women  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  who  have  established  a  tonsorial  par- 
lor for  the  accommodation  of  women  students  at  the  uni- 
versity. The  quartet  is  said  to  have  all  the  business  it 
can  attend  to  and  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  little  shop 
near  the  campus. 

After  giving  it  a  trial  of  two  weeks  the  Chicago  board 
of  education  decided  to  rescind  its  famous  ^'  anti-pull " 
measure.  Supt.  Cooley  had  not  during  the  fortnight 
been  approached  by  anybody  who  was  on  the  lookout  for 
the  main  chance,  so  that  it  became  apparent  that  the 
measure  was  simply  a  superfluous  piece  of  legislative  ma- 
chinery. It  transpired  that  most  of  the  school  trustees 
who  voted  for  it  in  the  first  instance  did  so  as  a  ioke. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States  is  announced 
to  be  76,295,220.  This  is  a  little  in  excess  of  the  popu- 
lar estimate  which  had  put  the  figure  at  75,000,000.  The 
increase  is  about  twenty-one  per  cent.  This  is  a  little 
less  than  the  increase  in  previous  decades  and  would 
show,  if  other  facts  did  not  point  in  the  same  way,  that 
we  are  getting  away  from  the  primitive  conditions  of  a 
"  boundless,  fruitful  soil,"  upon  which,  according  to  the 
Malthusian  theory,  population  will  be  doubled  every 
twenty-five  years.  The  figures  indicate,  however,  a  very 
normal  and  healthy  development. 


Letters. 


A  letter  by  Miss  Jane  A.  Stewart,  giving  Mrs.  Emily 
Fifidd'a  stataments  regarding  the  present  status  of  school 
board  affairs  in  Boston,  will  be  published  in  THE  SCHOOL 
JOURNAL  next  week. 


The  School  Board. 

We  refer  to  the  article  with  the  above  title  in 
The  School  Journal  of  October  6.  We  quote  :  "  In 
the  future  it  may  be  prophesied  the  question  will  be  asked  : 
What  fitness  has  the  man  for  this  position?  We  do  not 
propose  that  the  official  should  be  a  teacher,  but  insist 
that  he  should  know  something  about  education. '  *' 

We  wish  te  commend  the  above,  but  while  doing  so  we 
wish  also  to  csJl  attention  to  the  country  schools  where 
proper  timber  cannot  always  be  found  for  school  officials. 
By  our  present  system,  where  each  district  elects  its  own 
school  officers,  ib  is  often  necessary  te  elect  men  who  are, 
to  speak  plainly,  downright  ignorant,  not  only  as  to^matters 
pertaining  to  education  but  also  to  books  and  schools. 

The  law,  evidently,  seeks  to  remedy  this  defect  in  the 
country  by  providing  a  school  commissioner,  whose  duties 
are  a  general  supervision  of  the  country  schools.  This  is 
a  very  proper  person  to  have,  providing  the  officer  is  not 
overtaxed  with  territory.  Where  he  has  more  territory 
than  he  can  possibly  attend  to,  his  supervision  becomes 
a  failure,  and  this  condition  actually  exists  in  several 
counties  of  the  state.  Take  for  instance,  St.  Lawrence 
county,  with  which  we  are  most  familiar.  This  county 
has  in  round  numbers  about  2,500  square  miles  in  which 
are  located  some  520  school  districts.  Deduct  about  400 
square  miles  for  wilderness  and  it  gives  us  an  average  of 
about  four  square  miles  to  a  school  district.  This  county 
has  three  school  commissioners,  that  is,  each  commissioner 
has  to  supervise  about  700  square  miles  of  territory,  over 
very  rough  roads,  and,  if  climate  is  considered,  the  com- 
missioner's time  is  very  limited  in  which  to  do  his  work. 
Can  it  be  done  with  any  degree  of  expectant  success? 
We  frankly  assert  that  it  cannot,  and  what  is  true  of  this 
county  is  equally  true,  of  several  others. 

Schools  without  proper  supervision  means  money  thrown 
away,  thrown  away  by  actual  time  lost  to  the  pupils  in 
not  having  proper  supervision  of  their  schools.  Such 
waste  and  extravagance  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
private  enterprise  by  men  of  ordinary  business  ability. 

The  boards  of  supervisors  have  power  to  remedy  the 
above  defects,  in  part,  when  the  number  of  schools  in  a 
commissioner  district  exceed  two  hundred  (it  should  be 
150  or  less),  by  dividing  the  commissioner  district  into 
two.  But  the  ordinary  country  supervisor  is  not  much 
above  par  with  the  average  school  trustee  and  he  needs 
the  same  kind  of  qualification  as  that  referred  to  in  our 
quotation  in  order  to  act  intelligently  upon  school  matters. 
These  men,  are,  very  generally,  persons  who  are  interested 
in  school  matters  only  in  a^general  way.  They  have  not 
that  interest,  which  causes  them  to  look  after  the  schools 
of  their  own  town  even,  helping  to  raise  them  to 
higher  standards.  Except  a  general  interest  expressed 
by  saying,  "  Oh  yes,  we  want  good  schools,"  they  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  thes  chools  of  their  towns.  How 
many  supervisors  In  the  past  year  do  you  imagine  have 
visited  their  town's  schools,  or  know  of  the  efficiency  of 
these  school? 

The  result  is  that  supervisors  cannot  be  induced  to  act 
and  exercise  even  such  powers  as  they  now  have.  But  a 
defect  pointed  out  without  at  least  a  remedy  suggested  is 
open  to  criticism.  We  therefore  suggest  as  a  partial 
remedy  that  the  power  to  form  school  commissioner  dis- 
tricts be  placed  with  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction,  or  some  officer  whose  time  is  devoted  to 
school  work  and  who  is,  theoretically  at  least,  interested 
in  schools  and  has  the  capacity  to  know  what  should  be 
done  for  proper  supervision,  which  officer  should  have 
full  power  to  act,  taking  into  consideration,  number  of 
schools,  territory,  roads  and  climate.  It  is  a  grave  error 
to  leave  our  school  commissioner  districts  as  they  now 
are  in  several  of  the  counties  and  some  way  should  be  de- 
vised to  remedy  the  errors  herein  pointed  out.  If  the 
suggested  plan  is  not  the  best  let  some  other  be  adopted. 

New  York.  Dan  S.  Gripfw. 
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Cbe  ediicatiofial  Outloofe. 

St.  Louis  Society  of  Pedagogy  and  Otlier  Meetings. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— The  Society  of  Pedagogy  began  its  work 
for  the  year  1900-1901,  October  20.  The  president  is  Prin.  Pe- 
ter Herzog,  of  the  Blair  school.  The  program  this  year  in- 
cludes some  very  attractive  features.  The  Society  of  Pedagogy 
is  a  voluntary  association  of  nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  city, 
each  of  whom  pays  one  dollar  for  annual  dues.  A  fund  is  thus 
created  for  current  expenses,  especially  in  bringing  a  few  good 
lecturers  each  year.    Several  eminent  educators  nave  already 


State  Supt. Walter  E.  Ranger,  of  Vermont, 

Elected  by  the  Vermont  General  Assembly,  October  18,  1900. 

(See  note  on  page  482) 

appeared  before  the  society,  among  others  Prof.  R.  G.  Moul- 
ton,  of  Chicago. 

Twice  each  month  the  members  assemble  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, in  sectional  meetings,  at  the  high  school.  The  leaders  of 
the  section  meetings  are  not  paid.  They  are  among  our 
strongest  educators. 

Supt.  F.  Louis  Soldan  appeared  before  one  of  the  sections  of 
Pedagogy,  October  20.  He  spoke  on  kindergarten  principles. 
He  pomted  out  the  folly  of  carrying  kindergarten  plays  into 
the  school  course  and  dwelt  upon  the  fundamental  principle 
first  propounded  by  Froebel  of  adjusting  the  instruction  to  the 
maturity  of  the  child's  mind.  He  distinguished  between  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  the  pupils. 

The  Annuity  Association  met  October  13,  in  annual  meeting. 
The  old  officers  were  reelected.  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Murphy  is  pres- 
ident. Very  satisfactory  progress  was  shown  by  the  reports  of 
the  pastyear.  A  constitution  was  presented  containing  some 
new,  ana  very  business-like  features.  An  adjourned  meeting 
will  be  held  to  discuss  them,  November  10. 

Superintendent  Soldan  addressed  a  meeting  of  principals. 
October  18,  on  reading.  His  object  was  to  correct  an  increas- 
ing laxity  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject.  He  declared  himself 
as  not  in  accord  with  the  idea  that  reading  in  the  upper  grades 
should  be  taught  thru  supplementary  work  only.  The  child 
must  be  trained  and  led  up  to  acquiring  new  words  and  ideas 
and  taught  to  use  the  dictionary.  W.  P.  Evans. 

Agricultural  Courses  for  Rural  Schools. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Lewis,  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  of 
Minnesota,  has  arranged  a  plan  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
state  superintendents'  meeting,  in  December,  for  teaching 
agriculture,  horticulture,  dairying,  and  stock  raising  in  the  rural 
schools.  If  it  meets  with  their  approval  it  will  be  drafted  into 
a  bill  for  the  legislature.  The  course  was  worked  out  in  detail, 
at  Mr.  Lewis'  suggestion,  by  Prof.  F.  D.  Tucker,  of  the  state 
agricultural  college. 

Chicago  Federation  Still  Scores. 

The  ability  shown  by  the  representatives  of  the  Chicago 
Teachers'  Federation,  who  are  now  in  conference  with  the 
state  board  of  equalization  at  Springfield,  is  exciting  the  ad- 
miration of  Chicago  business  men.  Point  by  point  tne  teach- 
ers are  winning  the  great  fi^ht  for  equitable  taxation.  They 
have  enlisted  the  support  ot  rural  counties  whose  representa- 
tives understand  well  that  if  Cook  county  is  allowed  to  lighten 
its  quota  of  personal  property  taxation,  the  burden  of  the  other 
counties  of  the  state  will  be  greater. 

An  example  of  the  ease  with  which  the  federation  leaders 
handle  questions  of  taxation  appeared  October  23  when  Miss 


Haley  appeared  before  the  committee  on  corporations  and, 
singling  out  the  Chicago  City  railway,  showed  that  it  had  last 
year  been  assessed  only  at  313,000,000,  the  value  of  its  capital 
stock.  In  point  of  fact  its  stocks  are  selling  at  260  and  its  div- 
idends amount  to  thirteen  per  cent.  The  conclusion  drawn 
was  that  the  real  value  of  tne  capital  stock  should  be  figured 
from  a  five  per  cent,  basis  of  dividend,  giving  an  assessment  of 
5^38,000,000. 

Miss  Haley's  point  was  conceded  by  the  committee;  it  still 
has  to  come  before  the  state  board. 

Anniversarv  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

Nashville,  Tenn.— Vanderbilt  university  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  October  2023.  The  university  was 
the  gift  of  the  late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  who  was  made  inter- 
ested in  Southern  education  by  his  cousin.  Bishop  McTyeire, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Since  the  original  dona- 
tion the  institution  has  been  so  substantially  aided,  from  time 
to  time,  by  different  members  of  the  Vanderbilt  family,  that  a 
fine  library,  a  gymnasium,  a  Biblical  department,  a  science 
hall,  and  various  dormitories  have  been  added. 

Bishop  McTyeire  was  the  first  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1889.  Many 
prominent  educators  and  hundreds  of  the  universities  gradu- 
ates attended  the  anniversary  exercises.  A  memorial  address 
was  given,  on  Sunday,  by  Bishop  Hargrove  on  •*  The  Founders 
and  Organizers  of  the  University."  A  reception  to  delegates 
from  sister  colleges  and  universities,  with  addresses  by  prom- 
inent speakers,  was  held  on  Monday.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
celebration  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  delivered  a  masterly  ad- 
dress on  "The  Direction  of  American  University  Develop- 
ment." Chancellor  Kirkland  gave  a  report  of  the  twenty-five 
years  of  the  university's  work.  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  a  ^and  - 
son  of  the  founder,  formally  presented  Kissam  Hall,  a  dormi- 
tory designed  to  accommodate  two  hundred  students  and 
named  for  the  donor's  mother. 

Rhode  Island  Institute. 

Providence,  R.  I.— The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  was  held  at  Providence, 
October  25-27,  in  charge  of  Pres.  Nathan  G.  Kingsley.  At  the 
opening  session  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  who  has  served 
for  twenty-five  years  as  commissioner  of  education  spoke  upon 
a  "  Quarter  Century  of  Educational  Progress  in  Rhode  Island." 
He  outlined  the  changes  from  the  elimination  of  the  old-time 
school-house  in  which  the  pupils  sat  facing  the  wall  with  their 
backs  to  the  center  of  the  room,  to  the  development  of  the 
modern  structure  with  its  facilities  for  work  and  its  general 
convenience.  Specifically,  the  quarter  century  has  seen  the  de- 
velopment of  the  town  4Sy stem  in  place  of  the  district  school. 
Following  that,  and  in  line  with  its  spirit,  has  come  a  system  of 
state  examination  and  certificating  of  teachers  under  charge  of 
the  board  of  education.  This  is  leading  to  better  preparation 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  a  more  marked  professional  spirit. 
The  system  of  town  high  schools  has  been  developed.     At  the 
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same  time  the  scope  of  these  schools  has  en]ar|;ed  so  that  they 
are  no  longer  mere  places  for  the  study  of  Latm  and  Greek,  in 
preparation  for  college,  but  furnish  iacilities  for  the  study  of 
branches  leading  to  practical  life  as  well:  Another  element  of 
progress  has  been  the  normal  school.  Started  in  an  abandoned 
church  in  187 1,  it  soon  outgrew  its  building.  When  the  hieh 
school  moved  to  its  new  quarters,  in  1878,  the  state  took  the 
abandoned  building,  and  gave  the  normal  school  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  its  permanent  home.  But  growth  again  made  the 
quarters  too  small  for  its  accommodation  and  forced  the  state 
to  build  the  commodious  structure  now  its  home,  where  all  that 
can  conduce  to  the  development  of  the  teacher  is  furnished. 
And  starting;  with  only  twenty-five  pupils  and  three  teachers, 
its  present  size  shows  wonderful  progress. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Boston,  spoke  upon  "  General 
Educational  Progress." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  department  of  higher  education.  Dr. 
Ray  Greene  Huling,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  gave  an  address  upon 
the  proper  service  of  the  high  school.  He  presented  as  the 
key  note  of  the  high  school,  the  responsibility  of  the  state  for 
the  education  of  all  the  youth,  and  the  need  of  giving  a  liberal 
education  to  all  the  young.  The  high  schools  began  in  Boston, 
in  the  year  182 1,  in  an  attempt  to  furnish  an  academic  educa- 
tion free  of  cost.  They  have  practically  replaced  the  local 
academies,  as  these  in  turn  had  replaced  the  earlier  grammar 
schools,  so-called,  because  the  youth  were  then  taught  Latin 
grammar.  They  are  thus  the  latest  step  in  the  line  of  progress 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  great  English  schools,  Win- 
chester in  the  fourteenth  century,  Eton  in  the  fifteenth,  Har- 
row in  the  sixteenth,  and  the  German  gymnasia  in  the  eight- 
eenth. The  period  when  the  teacher  of  the  secondary  schools 
has  the  pupil  in  charge  is  specially  the  formative  life  of  youth. 
It  has  been  well  styled  the  period  of  second  birth.  Hence,  the 
molding  of  the  plastic  material  into  form  for  true  service  is  the 
special  function  of  the  high  school. 

To  have  the  high  school  under  the  proper  service,  it  must 
follow  properly  the  primary  education,  must  lead  the  individual 
into  society,  and  so  must  enable  him  rightiy  to  enjoy  life.  To 
accomplish  this  it  must  maintain  the  health  of  every  pupil. 
Hence  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the  seating,  lighting, 
heating,  and  sanitation,  while  proper  interest  must  be  devel- 
oped in  gymnastics  and  athletics.  The  school  must  also  plant 
impulses  in  the  pupil  which  shall  stimulate  to  a  continuance  of 
self-development  and  self-culture  after  the  school  life  ends. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wescott,  of  New  York,  spoke  upon  *'  The  Treat- 
ment of  Animals  as  Friends  and  Aid  to  the  Development  of 


Moral  Sense  in  Children."  He  showed  how  such  a  treatment 
of  animals  appeals  directly  to  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  child 
and  so  cultivates  the  right  disposition.  The  ''  Protection 
League,"  which  he  represents,  seeks  to  make  city  children  fa- 
miliar with  all  forms  of  animal  life.  Jx; 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Mr.  James  G.  Croswell,  of  New  York, 
spoke  before  the  high  school  section  upon  the  **  Value  of 


Prin.  Nathan  G.  Kingsley,  Providence,  R.  I., 
President  Rhode  Island  Institute,  1899-1900. 

Latin  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools,"  and  Dr.  John  Tet 
low,  of  Boston,  upon  the  "Election  of  Studies  in  High 
Schools." 

A  very  interesting  talk  was  given  by  Dr.  Charles  De  Garmo, 
of  Cornell  university,  in  answer  to  tne  question,  "  How  Shall 
the  Teacher  Save  Her  Soul.?  "    Dr.  DeGarmo  held  that  the 
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CHILD  LIFE  IN  MANY  LANDS— A  Third  Reader. 
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IV.    CHILD  LIFE  IN  LITERATURE.  A  Fourth  Reader.  Price, 
40  cents. 
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BAILEY'S  BOTANY. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  L.  H.  BAILET,  Profeaeor of  HorticuUure  in  ComeJl  UntversUy.  Cloth,  i  zmo.  Profusely  illustrated. 
In  his  ''  Lessons  with  Plants,"  Professor  Bailey  made  a  booK  for  the  teacher ;  he  now  completes  the  idea  with  a  book  for  the  pupil .  Like  its  pre- 
decessor, this  book  presents  the  new  idea  of  botany— the  actual  study  of  theiiyixijBr  plant,  rather  than  the  memonzinflr  of  definitions  Yet,  the  book 
adapts  itself  perfectly  to  class-room  recitation :  for  it  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  tbe  best  way  to  popularizebotany  in  the  schools  is  to  make 
a  book  which  the  bu^y  teacher  can  use.  This  book  has  all  the  popular  f eaturet)  of  the  old-time  text-book— ori?anography,  morphologryi  elementary 
anatomy,  and  a  flora— but  it  presents  them  in  a  new  way.    It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  half-tones,  showing  plants  as  they  grow. 

ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

By  (JEOBGE  B.  CABPENTEB,  Profasor  of  Rhetoric  and  EnoUsh  Composttion  in  Cxilumhia  University, 
First  nigh  School  Course.    i2mo*    Cloth.    Price,  60  cents.        Second  High  School  Course.    i2mo.    Cloth.    Price,  50  cents. 
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onlv  real  success  must  come  by  as  genuine  a  transfusion  of  the 
soul  of  the  teacher  into  the  pupils  as  formerly  was  found  in  the 
transfusion  of  blood  among  difiEerent  tribes  of  savages.  Thus 
and  thus  only  can  the  teacher  really  live  in  the  character  and 
life  of  comine  generations. 

On  Thursday  evening  came  the  reception  to  the  Hon.  Thos. 
B.  Stock  well  on  the  completion  of  his  twen^-fifth  year  as  com- 
missioner of  education,  a  brilliant  affair,  ana  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived. 

Saturday  morning,  Editor  Ossian  H.  Lang,  of  The  School 
Journal,  spoke  on  "  The  Common  School  as  a  Social  Center." 
He  outlined  what  he  believes  to  be  the  great  step  to  be  taken 
next  in  our  schools,  that  of  making  them  the  center  of  all  social 
Influences  in  the  community.  The  associations  of  their  alumni 
must  become  the  factors  in  all  movements  to  adqance  the  com- 
munity. 

New  Encland  History  Teachers'  Association. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  History  Association  was  held  at  Bos- 
ton university,  October  20,  witn  Pres.  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  chair.  The  topic  of  primary  interest 
was  the  requirement  for  college  entrance.  Prof.  Edwin  A. 
Start,  of  Tufts  college,  showed  how  far  the  requirements 
adopted  at  the  meeting  in  Providence  in  October,  189^,  had 
been  accepted  by  the  colleges.  Harvard  and  Dartmouth  had 
adopted  ttiem  in  full,  and  Tufts  as  an  alternative.     Yale  pro- 

Soses  to  give  the  new  requirements  consideration,  and  Mt. 
[oiyoke,  Smith,  and  Wellesley  are  approaching  them.  This 
is  encouraging,  but  the  great  advance  is  not  in  the  requirements 
but  in  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  schools. 

Headmaster  Ray  Greene  Huling,  of  Cambridge,  continued 
the  discussion,  crediting  Profs.  Start  and  Alfred  Bushnell 
Hart  with  the  encouraging  advance  in  the  teaching  of  history. 
He  deprecated  the  haste  with  which  pupils  often  prepare  their 
work.  Prof.  Annah  M.  Soule,  of  South  Hadley,  and  Prof, 
H.  D.Foster,  of  Dartmouth,  spoke  on  the  same  topic. 

Pres.  Wm.  H.  P.  Faunce,  of  Brown  university,  congratulated 
the  association  upon  its  rapid  growth,  and  expressed  the  view 
that  the  association  .would  ultimately  succeed  in  removing 
cramming  from  the  schools.  Then  history  will  enable  the  peo- 
ple thru  a  consideration  of  the  historic  associations,  which  sur- 
round on  every  hand,  to  remove  the  crudity,  the  presumption, 
and  the  conceit  in  which  we  now  live.  This  spirit  will  aid  in 
general  progress.  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  held  to  the  true  and 
large  interpretation  of  history  in  the  hands  of  the  philosophic 
man.  This  always  re-enforced  the  spirit  of  progress,  as  the 
true  interpretation  of  evolution  stimulates  natural  religion. 
The  march  of  human  liberty  goes  steadily  forward,  and  how- 
ever much  there  may  be  to  discourage,  influenoes  are  progress- 
ing which  shall  better  the  world. 

Middlesex  County^  Teachers'  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  In  Boston,  October  26.  The 
session  began  with  a  **  half-hour  of  song,'*  given  by  the  Ever- 
ett high  school  chorus,  led  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Colburn.  The  princi- 
pal address  was  given  by  Pres.  Charles  S.  Murkland,  of  New 
Hampshire  state  college  at  Durham,  upon  "The  Ethical  View." 
President  Murkland  argued  that  the  nature  impulse  which  con- 
trols lower  life  and  keeps  plant  and  animal  true  to  its  purpose 
manifests  itself  in  human  life  and  societv  in  the  impulse  to 
duty.  Hence  this  must  be  ri^htl^  developed  and  rightly  guided. 
The  only  supremely  good  thing  is  a  good  character. 

Mr.  Randall  J.  Condon,  of  Everett,  was  chosen  president  for 
the  coming  year,  and  James  W.  Applebee,  secretary -treasurer. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolocy* 

,  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Pritchett  was  formally  inaugurated  as  pres- 
ident on  Wednesday,  October  24.  The  hall  was  completely 
fiUed,  the  1,200  students  and  177  prof essors  occupying  the  main 
"oor.  The  corporation  and  invited  guests,  consisting  of  the 
Civil  officials  and  prominent  educators,  were  seated  on  the  plat- 
form. Col.  Thomas  L.  Livermore  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  cor- 
S oration,  formally  pronouncing  Dr.  Pritchett  the  president, 
[e  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  the  com- 
mittee in  their  search  for  a  fitting  successor  to  the  distinguished 
men  who  had  already  held  the  office.  He  congratulated  Dr. 
Pritchett  on  what  he  had  already  accomplished,  and  assured 
him  of  the  full  confidence  and  aid  of  the  corporation  in  his  new 
duties. 

Prof.  James  M.  Crafts  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  faculty,  givinp^ 
some  idea  of  the  special  work  which  falls  to  a  professor  of  sci- 
ence, and  showing  how  the  public  benefits  from  the  results. 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  gave  a  pleasing  address  upon  the 
character  and  functions  of  a  univetsity  president.  He  summed 
up  the  vital  qualifications  as  four :  high  character,  ample  learn- 
ing, proved  executive  ability,  and  experience  in  the  world. 

President  Pritchett's  address  had  for  its  subject,  "The  Re- 
lation of  Education  to  the  Work  of  Government."  After  show- 
ing how  at  the  present  time  the  best  work  in  all  departments 
f aBs  to  the  lot  of  the  college  man,  a  remarkable  fact  when  less 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  people* have  been  liberally  educated, 
he  stated  that  the  nation  still  lacks  men  of  this  training.  He 
held  that  more  must  be  done  in  the  future  to  fit  men  directly 
for  government  work.  The  first  qualification  must  be  true 
manhood. 


Patriotism  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Campello,  Mass.— Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  the  hon- 
ored guest  of  the  Plymouth  County  Teachers'  Association  at 
their  annual  meeting  Oct.  27.  Her  address  was  a  plea  for  the 
consideration  of  the  mocal  side  of  our  national  development ; 
The  military  and  material  side  has  already  been  sufficiently 
emphasized.  The  child  who  sits  at  his  school-room  desk  must 
be  trained  to  be  a  guardian  of  peace  and  lawfulness,  not  a  mere 
promoter  of  trade  with  China  and  India.  A  certain  type  of 
the  military  spirit  must  be  cultivated, — the  disposition  to 
strugfi;le  against  the  sordid,  ignoble  ideals  that  are  everywhere 
prevsuent,  against  greed  and  dishonesty,  the  paltry  ambitions 
of  men  and  the  fatal  vanities  of  women. 

Other  speakers  were  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Qark  univer- 
stiy,  whose  address  entitled  "An  Ideal  School,"  was  full  of 
useful  suggestions,  and  Dr.  Grace  N.  Kimball,  of  Vassar  col- 
lege, who  had  for  her  theme,  "Health  Relations  in  Teacher 
and  Pupil." 

The  newly  elected  president  is  Asher  J.  Jacoby,  of  Middle- 
boro ;  the  secretary-treasurer,  Charles  Jenney,  of  Brockton. 

Massachusetts  Superintendents  Meet. 

Springfield,  Mass.— The  thirty-third  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts School  Superintendents'  Association  was  held  in  this 
city,  October  20.  The  morning  session  was  given  over  to  the 
**  Relation  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  School  Committees." 
The  speakers  presenting  the  subject  were  Rev.  Georee  W. 
Solley,  chairman  of  the  Deerfield  school  committee,  andSupt. 
George  I.  Aldrich,  of  Brookline.  Mr.  Solley  believed  that  a 
school  committee  should  act  as  a  legislative  body  and  that  the 
superintendent  should  stand. as  the  executive  of  that  body  to 
carry  out  its  wishes,  thus  avoiding  all  misunderstandings  as  to 
autKority  and  responsibility. 

Supt.  Aldrich  was  of  the  opinion  that  advantage  would  be 
gained  if  superintendents  were  elected  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
committee  and  if,  when  fault  was  found  with  a  superintendent's 
policy,  it  be  made  necessary  for  the  dissatisfied  persons  to  pre- 
fer charges  before  the  committee.  He  believed  the  frequent 
changes  of  superintendents  to  be  detrimental  to  educational 
progress. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education, 
made  an  earnest  plea  for  state  examination  and  certification  of 
teachers.  Mr.  J .  E.  Warren,  of  Northfield,  Mass.,  spoke  on 
"  How  to  Make  State  Aid  More  Valuable  to  Small  Towns." 
Mr.  Warren  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  standard  of  the  forty- 
one  high  schools,  helped  by  the  state,  should  be  raised  thru  the 
instrumentality  of  the  state  board  of  education. 

Principal  Baldwin,  ^f  the  H^^anms  state  normal  school, 
presented  the  report  01  the  committee  of  scientific  temperance, 
which  was  accepted.  The  report  embodied  an  account  of  the 
conferences  between  the  representatives  of  the  W,  C.  T.  U. 
and  the  public  schoolvofficials  looking  to  harmonious  action  on 
the  subject  of  scientific  temperance. 

Another  Text-Book  Fight. 

Providence,  R.  I, — Two  prominent  members  of  the  Provi- 
dence school  committee  are  involved  in  a  wordy  war  over  the 
rightfulness  of  the  admission  of  Wentworth's  algebra  into  the 
classes  at  the  high  schools.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  fol- 
.  lows : 

The  authorized  text-book  for  several  years  has  been  Wdls* 
aleebra.  On  May  22,  1809,  by  recommendation  of  the  high 
school  committee,  a  resolution  adopting  Wentworth'i  instead 
.of  Wells'  was  brought  before  the  whole  school  board  and  was 
defeated.  A  month  later,  at  the  next  board  meedng,  the  reso- 
lution came  up  again  and  was  amended  to  read  that .  Went- 
worth's  algebra  be  taken  on,  not  as  originally  expressed  **  in 
place  of  Wells'  algebra."  but  "  in  addition  to  Wells'  algebra." 
In  other  words  Wentworth's  was  put  upon  the  list  of  supple- 
mentary books.  That  is  apparently  its  legal  status  at  the 
present  time. 

Now  the  fight  has  come  from  the  fact  that  the  supplementary 
book  has  been  put  into  use  in  the  classes  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
regularly  authorized  book.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the 
bylaws  that  regulate  the  adoption  of  supplementary  books  to 
prevent  this.  The  teachers  concerned  are  not  quoted  as  favor- 
mg  either  book.  The  employment  of  Wentworth's  to  the  exclu- 
'  sion  of  Wells'  is  said  to  be  simply  the  result  of  an  order  given 
at  the  close  of  last  year  to  leave  all  the  high  school  bookcases 
open ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  it  was  found  that  the 
Wells'  books  had  been  removed  and  the  Wentworth's  were 
filling  the  case,  so  that  teachers  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  use 
.the  supplementary  books. 

One  curious  feature  of  the  case  is  that  Ginn  &  Company, 
with  whom  the  order  for  the  Wentworth  was  placed,  have  not 
yet  been  paid,  altho  their  bill  for  the  books  has  been  properly 
rendered.  Supt.  Tarbell  knew  nothing  of  the  substitution  of 
the  supplementary  for  the  authorized  book  until  his  attention 
was  called  to  it  very  recently  by  6ne  of  the  high  school  teachers. 
He  states  that  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  publishers-of 
either  book  and  that  there  has  never  been  heretofore  in  PWnri- 
dence,  so  far  as  he  knows,  any  abuse  of  the  supplementary 
text-book  systems. 
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Brief  New  Ensland  Notes. 

Boston,  Mass.— A  portable  scbool-house,  made  of  sheet- 
iron  and  asbestos,  has  been  erected  in  the  Roxbury  district 
The  building  consists  of  but  one  room  which  contains  fifty-four 
desks.  1 1  IS  well  lighted  and  ventilated  and  altogether  exceed- 
ingly comfortable. 

Ansonia,  Conn.— The  board  ot  education  is  considering; 
sites  for  a  new  school  building.  So  many  districts  need  addi- 
tional school  room  that  it  is  a  hard  problem  to  know  just  where 
to  place  a  new  structure  so  that  the  most  benefit  may  be  de- 
rived. 

Groton,  Mass.— The  new  chapel  at  Groton  school  was 
formally  dedicated  Oct.  ii.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
Bishop  Lawrence  who  led  m  the  exercises  that  followed. 

Educational  Meetings. 

Nov.  29-30.— West  Virginia  Teachers'  Association,  Clarks- 
burg. 

Nov.  29-30.— Western  Kansas  Educational  Association,  New- 
ton. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  I.— Massachusetts  Teachers' Association,  Bos- 
ton. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  I.— Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club,  Ann  Arbor. 

Nov.  ;jo.  Dec.  I.— North  Central  Kansas  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Beloit. 

Dec.  7  and  8.— Meeting  of  New  Jersey  High  School  Teach- 
ers* Association,  Newark.  President,  H.  C.  Krebs,  Somerville, 
secretary,  Cornelia  MacMuUan,  South  Orange. 

Dec.  20-22.— San  Joaquin  Valley  (Cal.)  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Fresno. 

Dec.  26-28.— Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  Des  Moines. 

Dec.  26-28.- South  Dakota  Teachers'  Association,  Yankton. 

Dec.  26-28.— Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  Spring- 
field. 

Dec.  26-28.— Kentucky  Educational  Association,  Louisville. 

Dec.  26-28.— Minnesota  Educational  Association,  St.  Paul ; 
D.  E.  Cloyd,  secretary. 

Dec.  26-29. — Wisconsin   Teachers'  Association,  Milwaukee. 

Dec.  27-28.— Louisiana  Teachers'  Association,  Alexandria. 

Dec.  27-29.— Southern  Educational  Association,  Richmond, 
Va.    Secretary,  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dec.  28.— Michigan  Teachers'  Association,  Grand  Rapids. 


In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

Plans  have  been  filed  in  the  department  of  buildings  by  Mr. 
C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  architect  of  the  board  of  education, Tor  a  new 
city  high  school  in  the  Bronx  district.  The  cost  will  be  I400,- 
000.  The  school  will  be  five  stories  in  height  and  will  have 
frontage  in  i66th  street,  Jackson  avenue,  and  Boston  road.  The 
board  of  education  was  successful  in  securing  the  writ  of  man- 
damus compelling  the  board  of  aldetmen  to  make  provision  for 
this  school. 

Talk  of  Cutting  Manual  Training. 

All  the  associate  superintendents  are  in  favor  of  keeping 
manual  training  in  the  schools,  but  nearly  all  admit  that  the 
time  now  given  to  it  is  somewhat  excessive.  Associate  Supt. 
George  S.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  course  of  study, 
is  said  to  be  the  only  one  who  does  not  favor  retrenchment  in 
the  matter  of  time.  He  states  that  the  present  hue  and  cry 
against  the  allotment  of  time  arises  from  the  fact  that  teach- 
ers in  their  anxiety  to  complete  the  required  work  in  manual 
training  are  giving  much  more  time  to  it  than  the  schedule  calls 
for.  The  result  is  that  other  studies  suffer  and  pleas  arise  for 
revision  of  the  course  of  study.  The  real  remedy,  in  Mr.  Davis' 
opinion,  is  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  work  so  that  it  can  be 
done  in  the  prescribed  time.  Too  many  things  are  now  sug- 
gested as  possible  which  conscientious  teachers  are  inclined  to 
regard  as  essential. 

The  Bickmore  Lectures. 

Tickets  are  now  being  issued  to  the  Fall  course  of  lectures 
to  teachers  given  by  Prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History.  The  opening  lecture  comes  ofiE  No- 
vember 3. 

These  lectures  are  exciting  especial  interest  anr^g  scientific 
people  for  the  reason  that  they  will  test  fairly  th^ew  electri- 
cal apparatus  for  throwing  the  illustrations  upon  the  screen, 
special  mention  of  which  is  made  in  the  School  Equipment 
department  of  this  week's  Journal. 

Prof.  Bickmore  in  his  lectures  will  use  a  double  screen  and 
two  two-lamp  lanterns,  by  means  of  which,  two  pictures  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  screen  at  once.  There  is  a  large  center 
screen  which  rolls  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use. 

New  York  Society  of  Pedagogy. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  talks  upon  English  |;rammar,  rhetoric 
and  composition,  by  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Devlin,  was  given  in 
public  school  No.  6,  86th  street  and  Madison  avenue,  on 
Monday  October  20,  at  4  P.  m.  This  will  be  repeated  at  public 
school.  No.  61,  on  Monday,  Nov.  5. 


f^'^ 


Commercial  text  Books 
for  U$e  in  l)igb  Schools 


BCX)KKEEPING 

Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping 

New  Introductive  Bookkeeping 

New  Complete  Bookkeeping 

ARITHMETIC 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

Mental  Commercial  Arithmetic 

Business  Arithmetic 

LAW 

New  Commercial  Law 

Test  Questions  in  Commercial  Law 

Business  Law 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  SPELLING 

Business  Correspondence 

Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling 

mm 

Specimen  Pagef  and  Catalogue  lent  free  to  Teachers  and 
School  Officers 


QlUUanio  ^  Rogers 

FUBUBHBB8 

lUS  BresAway,  »W  YOSK        334  DearMrm  St.,  CflICA«0 
SOCHBSTn,  V.  T. 


4^1 


By  Mary  Proctor. 

(The  Children's  Astronomer.) 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  books  for 
children  who  can  read  in  3rd  reader.    For 
home  or  school.    Older  minds  have  read 
this  book  with  interest  and  profit. 
Price,  50  Cents. 


STORIES 

OF 
STARLAND 


FOR 
BEGINNERS 


THE 

Vertical  Script  Primer 

is  the  only  book  that  puts  the  blackboard 
lessons  in  book  form  for  the  child.  A 
vocabulary  of  108  words  developed  in 
script  with  practice  in  script  and  print. 
Price,  by  mail,  20  Cents. 


A  practical,  compact,  and  durable  ap- 
paratus for  teaching  common  fractions. 
Made  of  hard  wood.  The  board  is  22  x  18 
inches  in  size  with  colored  strips  sliding 
in  grooves,  representing  all  fractions  to 
i2ths,  except  7ths  and  iiths. 

Regular  price,  $2.00. 

fSpeciai  price  for  ^ampie  boards 

Sent  by  express.  If  sent  by  mail,  30c.  extra. 


BISSELL'S 

FRACnON 

BOARD 


OXm  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION, 

POTTER  &  PUTNAM  CO.. 

74  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK. 

J/eetur  BuUding,  BUFFALO. 
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Courtet  For  Teachers. 

The  New  York  Society  of  Pedagogy  announces  that  the  fol- 
lowing courses  have  been  arranged.  Details  will  be  given  in 
next  week's  School  Journal  : 

Psychology  for  Teachers:  Burtis  G.  Magie. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition  .  Bernard  A.  Devlin. 

Literature  :  Homer  W.  Churchill. 

Additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  course  in  Illustrated 
Blackboard  Work  under  Miss  Grace  A.  Gibson. 

A  New  Hall  at  Columbia. 

It  is  well-known  that  the  anonymous  donor  of  Earl  Hall, 
which  is  to  be  the  center  of  the  religious  activity  of  Columbia 
university  and  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  is  Mr.  William  Earl  Dodee.  Earl  Hall 
is  to  stand  to  ihe  west  of  the  present  library  building.  It  will 
cost  about  |ioo,ooo. 

Jersey  City  Items. 

The  board  of  education  has  prevailed  upon  the  finance  board 
to  make  available  1140,000  for  the  building  of  new  schools  and 
the  transforming  of  old  ones.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  school 
in  the  twelfth  ward  for  the  accommodation  of  grammar  pupils 
only,  to  cost  |8o,ooo;  a  primary  school  iu  the  eighth  ward  to 
cost  l5j,ooo,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  in  so  changing  exist- 
ing buildings  as  to  accommodate  very  soon  several  hundred 
pupils.  About  ^40,000,  it  is  expected,will  be  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  old  hieh  school  site,  purchased  some  years  since  but 
never  used,  and  the  lot  where  scnool  No.  20,  which  was  burned, 
stood. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Primary  Principals'  Association 
a  college  extension  course  in  literature  has  been  started  in  Jer- 
sey City  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Baker,  of  the  New  York 
Teachers  college.  Many  teachers  are  availing  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  study  literature  under  so  competent  an  in- 
structor. 

A  new  departure  in  school  affairs  of  Jersey  City  is  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  board  of  a  school  architect  at  a  salary  of 
13,000  per  year.  The  new  officer  is  not  only  to  have  charge  of 
the  plans  and  construction  of  all  new  buildings  but  also  of  all 
repairs. 

Beginning  Monday,  October  29,  six  physicians  will  begin 
their  visits  to  the  several  schools.  All  i)upils  whom  the  in- 
spectors find  in  a  condition  unfit  to  be  in  school  will  be  ex- 
cluded. The  inspectors  will  also  thoroly  inspect  the  buildings, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  the  inception  and  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases  ana  to  aid  in  securing  medical  attendance 
where  it  is  most  needed. 


Notes  from  Philadelphia. 

Teachers  Make  Ezcarsions. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  teachers  and  friends  of  the  public 
schools  visited  the  state  fish  hatchery  near  AUentown  on  a  re- 
cent Saturday.  The  purpose  of  the  excursion  was  to  learn 
something  of  the  development  of  fish  life.  The  parly  was  in 
charge  of  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  state  fish  commission 
who  delived  an  address  on  fish  culture  after  conducting  the 
teachers  thru  the  houses  and  grounds  comprising  the  hatchery. 
The  trip  took  in  Bethlehem  where  the  Moravian  settlement 
was  visited. 

No  Evening  Cooking  Schools. 

The  evening  cooking  schools  will  not  be  in  session  this  year 
because  the  outlay  has  not  been  warranted  by  the  compara- 
tively few  pupils  attending  them  in  any  year  since  their  estab- 
lishment. The  other  evening  schools,  including  the  regular 
schools,  the  sewing  schools  and  the  graded  schoolsyiwill  open 
November  5. 

New  Building  Ready  for  OccuiMuicy. 

The  James  Campt>ell  school-house.  Eighth  and  Fitzwater 
streets,  has  been  formally  accepted  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  the  larfi^est  elementary  school  building  in  the  citj 
and  has  accommoaations  for  1,350  pupils.  In  every  respect  it 
is  a  modern  school^house,  the  playgrounds  are  located  in  the 
basement  and  on  the  fifth  floor.  In  therearof  the  building  are 
two  enclosed  brick  and  slate  fire-escapes,  and  between  these  on 
each  floor  are  pupils'  lavatories.  Tower  escapes  and  lavatories 
are  separated  by  air  snaf  ts  so  that  the  danger  of  unhygienic  con- 
ditions is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  basement,  which  is  but 
a  few  inches  below  the  level  of  the  street,  has  two  entrances 
from  the  sidewalk.  This  arrangement  will  let  the  pupils  have 
access  to  the  playground  immeaiatelyon  reaching  the  building 
and  in  stormy  weather  they  will  be  protected  from  the  elements 
until  the  opening  of  school. 

This  building  replaces  the  famous  Ringgold  school  erected 
in  1832  and  recently  torn  down. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

(Establiflhed  1870),  published  weekly  at  $2.00  per  year,  is  a  jonmal  of 
edaoation  for  saperintendents,  principals,  school  boards,  teacbers,  and 
others  who  desu-e  to  have  a  complete  account  of  all  tbe  great  moTe- 
ments  in  education.  We  also  publish  Tarn  Tkaohebs*  iHsrimTX, 
monthly,  $1  a  year ;  The  Pbikabt  School,  monthly,  $1  a  year :  Edu- 
oATi  NAii  FoimDATroNs,  monthly,  $1  a  year;  Oub  Timbs  (Current 
Evduts),  semi-monthly,  50  cents  a  year ;  AmMALS,  monthly,  $1.60  a' year : 
and  Thb  PBAOTicAii  Tbaghsb,  monthly,  80  cents  a  year.  Also  Books  and 
Aids  for  teacbers.  Descnptiye  circular  and  catalog  f^ee  E.  L. 
KELLOGG  &  CO..  61  E.  Nintb  Street,  New  Tork 


AS  THE  TAXPAYERS  SUPPORT  THE  SCHOOLS " 

it  is  in  their  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of 
CLE^J^LIJ^ESS,  ECOffOMy,  ^J^l>  HyGIEJ^E, 

that  ^ire  bring  the 

Holden  Book  Covers  ^ 
and  Repairing  Material 

TO  YOUR  NOTICE 

As  an  experiment — Fit  out  one  school  building  or  one  room  with  our  articles  which  comprise 
the  ''Holden  System  for  Preserving  Books." 

Notice  frequently  the  condition  of  the  books. 

Compare  the  condition  of  the  books  v^th  our  covers  and  those  ivithout. 

Books  "without  our  covers  become  soiled,  finger-marked,  handled,  ragged  edged,  and  torn. 

Books  ivith  our  covers  present  a  neat»  uniform  appearance,  ahd  clean. 

The  absence  of  destruction  and  decay  of  the  bindings  is  noticeable. 

Heavy  Plain  finished  Leatherette,  Waterproof,  Germproof  Book  Covers  will  save  many  dollars,  each  year,  in 
the  extended  durability  of  the  books. 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO.» 


S^ampl*r  Fret. 

cKfctOctctctctctctclctc 


SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


p.  O.  Vojc  6*3. 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Madison,  Wis.— Prof .  M.  V.  O'Shea  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
visit  some  of  the  Eastern  universities  and  to  accept  a  number 
of  invitations  to  lecture  before  conventions,  societies,  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  He  left  Madison,  Oct.  25,  for  Iowa,  where 
he  delivered  two  addresses  before  starting  for  the  East. 

Easton,  Pa. — A  at  recent  celebration  of  Founders'  day  at 
Lafayette  college  a  beautiful  memorial  window,  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Van  Wickle,  of  Hazleton,  was  unveiled  in  the  Van 
Wickle  library.  Among  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  college, 
on  that  day,  was  that  of  doctor  of  laws  on  W.  W.  Cotting- 
ham,  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Easton  for  forty-seven 
years. 

The  trade  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanics'  Association,  which  was  described  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  School  Journal,  opened  Oct.  29,  with  a 
large  attendance. 

Madison,  Wis.— The  fourth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
North  Central  History  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  this  city 
October  20,  was  of  practical  interest  and  value  to  history  stu- 
dents. The  chief  address  was  that  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Haskins,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  His  subject  was,  **  In  what  way 
should  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  be  studied  in 
schools?"  Miss  Phoebe  I.  Sutliff,  of  Ruckford  college,  urged 
that  diplomatic  and  industrial  historjr  be  given  a  more  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  curriculums  of  high  school  and  colleges. 
Prof  James  A.  James,  of  Northwestern  university,  was  chosen 
president  of  the  association. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— Superintendent  Webster,  in  his  last 
monthly  report,  showed  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  in  many  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  is  too  large 
for  the  accomplishment  of  really  good  work.  In  one  grammar 
school  the  average  is  fifty-five  pupils  to  a  room. 

Delphi,  Ind. — The  schools  here  are  closed  on  account  of 
an  epidemic  of  diphtheria.  This  is  the  first  time  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  public  schools,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  close  them  for  such  a  cause. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.— The  board  of  education  has  decided 
that  in  the  future  it  will  superintend  the  work  of  fumigating 
school  buildings.  This  resolution  is  due  to  the  incorrect  method 
recently  employed  by  the  board  of  health  whereby  new  school 
furniture  of  the  St.  John  avenue  school  was  badly  injured.  It 
is  expected  that  the  board  of  education  will  seek  to  recover 
damages  from  the  board  of  health. 

Reading,  Pa. — Dedicatory  exercises  were  held  recently  in 
one  of  the  large  school  buildings  just  erected  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  three  new  school-houses  and  five  new  additions, 
in  a  sinfi:le  year.  Previous  to  the  indoor  program  school 
children  paraded  the  streets,  houses  along  which  were  decor- 
ated and  illuminated. 

Kenosha,  Wis.— The  board  of  education  finding  that  the 
school  funds  were  exhausted  has  arranged  a  loan  with  the  City 
National  bank. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.— A  system  is  on  trial  here  for  promot- 
ing pupils  of  the  first  three  grades  as  rapidly  as  they  are  ready. 
To  further  the  progress  of  the  work  the  teachers  have  organized 
themselves  into  committees  on  the  different  divisions  of  study, 
each  section  with  its  oWn  leader  and  secretary.      Monthly 


meetings  are  held  at  which  instruction  io  received  and  ideas 
exchanged. 

South  Bend,  Ind.— Owing  to  a  great  epidemic  of  diph- 
theria in  this  city  the  schools  did  not  open  for  the  fall  term 
until  Oct.  15.  The  pupils  have  been  provided  with  individual 
drinking  cups  as  one  precaution  against  the  disease. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.— The  free  text-book  system  is  to  be  inaug- 
urated in  the  schools  of  this  town.  An  exhaustive  report  cov- 
ering the  method  of  its  inauguration  and  the  rules  governing 
it  has  been  prepared  by  the  textbook  committee,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Earley,  chairman. 

Paterson,  N.  J. — At  a  special  school  election  in  Richfield, 
it  was  voted  to  bond  the  township  for  $8,000,  the  money  to 
be  used  for  erecting  a  new  school-house  and  to  pay  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Lakeview  school. 

Greenville,  Texas. — Citizens  of  Greenville  are  endeavor- 
iuR:  to  secure  for  this  place  the  girls'  industrial  college  which 
will  be  established,  shortly,  by  the  state,  in  accordance  with 
an  act  recently  passed  by  the  legislature. 

Chicago,  III.— One  of  the  trustees  of  Beloit  collie  has 
given  |200,ooo  to  the  college,  provided  ^^150,000  be  raised  by 
other  friends  of  the  institution.  A  large  sum  towards  that 
amount  has  already  been  pledged,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
remainder  will  be  made  up  before  the  first  of  January. 

Recent  Deaths. 

Sioux  City,  Ia.— Prof .  J.  N.  Hamilton,  superintendent  of 
the  Sac  City  public  schools,  died  October  13.  He  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  time,  but  he  remained  in  the  school- 
room up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  This  would  have  been  Prof. 
Hamilton's  ninth  year  of  work  in  the  Sac  City  schools. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— Prin  Joseph  Whitely,  of  the 
Salt  Lake  school  of  law,  dropped  dead  in  his  chair,  at  the 
school,  October  18.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  university, 
England,  and  had  been,  at  one  time,  an  Episcopal  clergyman. 

Austin,  Texas.— Prof.  W,  W.  James,  known  thruout  the 
state  as  a  prominent  educator,  died  in  this  city  Oct.  9.  Prof. 
James  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and  came  to  Texas  in  1858. 

Peoria,  III.— Jacob  Gale,  formerly  circuit  judge,  mayor,  and 
country  superintendent  of  schools,  died  here  Oct.  21,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six  years. 

Lynn,  Mass.— Mr.  Bernard  Wright  Owen,  principal  of  the 
Tracey  grammar  school,  died  suddenly  of  appendicitis,  Oct. 
22.  Altho  but  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  had  attained  con- 
siderable prominence  as  a  teacher.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Bates 
college  and  Brown  university,  and  had  tauf  ht  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Maine  before  coming  to  this  city.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Schoolmasters'  Club  and  treasurer  of  the  Lynn  Educational 
Society. 

The  death  of  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Divin- 
ity school,  has  removed  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  college 
teachers  in  the  country.  Prof.  Everett  lacked  the  vigorous 
personality  of  Theodore  Parker  and  Martineau,  but  on  the  in- 
tellectual side  he  was  hardly  their  inferior.  He  was  as  accur- 
ate a  scholar  and  as  kindly  a  teacher  as  Harvard  has  ever 
known. 

Dryden,  N.  Y.— Mr.  H.  D.  Cannon,  for  the  last  three  years 
principal  of  the  public  school  here,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  in  Louisville,  Ky.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Professor 
Clark,  lately  vice-principal  of  the  Moravia  school. 
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School  Law* 


Recent  Legal  Decisions. 

By  R.  D.  PiSHBB. 
Conduct  and  Discipline  of  Pupils. 

An  Illinois  ruling  states  that  a  regulation  prohibiting  chil- 
dren who  have  just  arrived  at  school  age  from  entering  the 
school  at  any  time  except  during  the  first  month  of  the  fall 
and  spring  teras  is  not  reasonable  or  calculated  to  promote 
the  objecte  of  the  law.  Under  Art.  6  of  the  school  law,  boards 
of  education  have  the  right  to  adopt  only  veasonable  rules  in 
regard  to  the  admission  of  children  over  six  years  of  age,  which 
may  operate  to  prevent  such  children  from  entering  school  im- 
mediately after  arriving  at  the  age  of  six  years.  (Board  of 
Bd.  V8,  Bolton,  Bl.  App.  C,  June,  1900.) 

A  school  boy  in  Missouri  ran  against  a  smaller  boy  and  in- 
jured him  on  the  playground.  The  injured  boy  had  to  be  sent 
home.  The  offender  was  requested  to  accompany  him  but  was 
unwilling  to  con.ply  with  the  request  and  was  in  consequence 
expelled  from  the  school  by  order  of  the  school  board.  His 
parents  tried  to  get  him  reinstated  by  writ  of  mandamus,  but 
it  was  decided  that  the  board  could  not  be  controlled  by  such 
mandamus.  (State  Ex  rel.  Bealy  vs.  Randall,  Mo.  App.  C„  July, 
1900. 

A  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  living  two  miles  from  the  nearest 
school  in  his  own  township  and  one  and  one-half  miles  from  a 
school  in  another  township,  applied  to  the  school  directors  for 
arrangements  whereby  his  children  could  be  sent  to  the  nearer 
school.  The  directors  tried  to  make  the  arrangements  but 
when  they  found  it  would  cost  them  $30  per  year  they  refused 
to  act.  The  court  held  that  a  rule  to  compel  the  directors  to 
make  the  transfer  must  be  discharged. 

The  action  of  school  directors  in  refusing  to  transfer  chil- 
dren from  one  school  district  to  another,  under  the  law  author- 
izing such  transfer  where  pupils  live  a  great  distance  from  the 
proper  school-house  will  not  be  disturbed  unless  a  clear  abuse 
of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  directors  is  shown.  (In  Rela- 
lation  to  Grove,  Petitioner,  Penna  Can.  PL,  June,  1900.) 

Under  the  Pennsylvania  compulsory  education  act  of  May  16, 
1895,  as  amended  July  12,  1897,  making  the  board  of  school 
directors  the' judge  of  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  the  excuses  for 
keeping  a  child  out  of  school,  the  court  will  not  permit  a  parent 
when  defending  an  action  against  him  for  keeping  his  chil- 
dren out  of  school  to  present  such  excuses  to  the  jury  as  a  de- 
fense where  it  appears  that  the  defendant  was  repeatedly  not- 
ified to  appear  and  present  the  same  to  the  board  but  neg- 
lected to  do  so.  (Commonwealth  vs.  Hammer,  9  Pa.  Dist.  R. 
251.) 

School  Board  Cannot  Fix  Boardin  j  Place. 

A  teacher  went  te  a  Wisconsin  town  for  a  term  of  seven 
months,  at  thirty  dollars  a  month.  In  her  contract  was  a 
clause  stating  that  she  was  to  board  with  a  certain  family  for 
the  whole  time.  Some  trouble  arose  at  the  bcNirding  place  and 
she  went  elsewhere.  Thereupon  the  boarding  house  keeper  un- 
dertook to  get  the  district  to  refuse  payment  for  services 
rendered  in  the  school  on  the  ground  that  the  contract  had 
been  violated.     The    court  decided  that  the  law  does  not 


authorize  a  school  board  to  bind  a  teacher  to  board  with  any 
special  family  in  a  district.  The  district  has  no  legal  interest 
in  the  teacher's  boarding  place. 

Some  California  Rulin  js. 

The  wife  of  a  school  trustee  cannot  teach  in  a  school  district 
in  which  her  husband  is  a  trustee,  since  the  husband  is  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  earnings  of  his  wife,  according  to  a 
decision  of  State  Attorney-General  Ford,  in  accordance  with 
section  1876  of  the  Political  Code. 

If  a  controversy  arises  regarding  the  residence  of  parent  or 
guardian  of  census  children,  the  census  marshal  is  empowered 
to  administer  an  oath,  to  the  parent  or  guardian,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  residence.  The  residence  so  determined 
shall  be  accepted  as  the  legal  residence  until  perjury  shall  have 
been  proved  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

The  right  to  accept,  reject,  or  correct  the  school  census  of 
any  district  in  his  county  is  vested  in  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  If  an  error  in  the  census  of  a  school 
district  is  proved,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent 
to  have  the  error  properly  corrected.  Again,  if  fraud  is  proved 
in  any  department  of  the  census  work  the  superintendent  may 
reject  the  whole  census,  appoint  another  census  marshal,  and 
proceed  to  ha/e  the  census  retaken,  drawing  a  requisition  for 
whatever  funds  are  needed  in  the  re-taking.  (Subdivision  5, 
Sec.  1636,  Pol.  Code.) 

What  is  a  "  Common  School  Education"? 

Governor  Voorhees,  of  New  Jersey,  and  State  Supt.  Baxter 
have  agreed  in  rejecting  the  definition  of  "  a  common  school 
education  **  which  has  been  set  up  by  the  state  board  of  den- 
tistry. This  board  issues  diplomas  entitling  the  holders  to 
practice  dentistry  in  the  state.  It  has  refused  a  number  of 
applicants  because  they  were  not  high  school  graduates  and,  in 
reply  to  objections,  asserted  that,  as  the  high  school  is  a  part 
of  the  common  school  system,  they  were  within  their  rights  in 
so  doing.  Mr.  Baxter  and  tl^  governor,  however,  have  taken 
the  position  that  the  high  school,  instead  of  being  the  common, 
is  really  the  exceptional  school  being  found  only  in  the  most 
progressive  centers  of  population.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
authority  for  making  a  high  school  education  a  prerequisite 
for  admission  to  an  examination  to  practice  dentistry. 

No  Right  to  Transfer  or  Remove  Without  Cause. 

Mandamus  proceedings  brought  by  Charles  S.  Hartwell,  form- 
erly a  teacher  of  English  in  the  boys'  high  school,  Brooklyn, 
have  resulted  in  his  reinstatement.  Justice  Hooker,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York,  decided  that  the  borough  school 
board  has  no  right  to  transfer  a  public  school  teacher  holding 
a  permanent  position  in  one  school  to  a  temporary  position  in- 
another  school.  The  case  grew  out  of  the  transference  of 
Mr.  Hfl^twell  from  his  position  at  the  boys'  high  school  to  a 
one-year  appointment  in  the  commercial  high  school.  This  ac- 
tion was  the  result  of  charges,  in  themselves  admitted  to  be 
trivial,  brought  against  Mr.  Hartwell  by  Dr.  John  B.  Dunbar, 
principal  of  the  boys'  high  school.  A  writ  of  peremptory  man- 
damus was  issued  commanding  the  school  board  to  reinstate 
the  petitioner  at  once. 
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Allyn  &  Bacoa. 

"  The  Andria  of  Terence,''  edited  by  R.  H.  Fairclongh. 

"Selections  from  the  Latin  Fathers,"  edited    by   E.   R. 
Maloney. 

''Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,"  by  E.  A.  Lyman  and 
E.  G.  Goddard. 

"  Galcnlns,  with  Applications,"  by  Ellen  Hayes. 
Ginn  &  Company. 

"Folk-Lore  Stories  and  Proverbs,"  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse. 

"  Mother  Nature  s  Ghildren,"  by  Allen  Walton  Gonld. 

''Apes  and  Monkeys:  Their  Life  and  Langoage,"  by  R.  L. 
Gamer. 

"The  Story  of  American  History,"  by  Albert  F.  Blaisdell. 

"Selections  for  Reading  and  Speaking,"  by  William  DeWitt 
Hyde. 

"  The  Thought  Reader,"  by  Mande  Summers. 

"  Ghemical  Analysis,"  by  J.  F.  Sellers. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 
"Yesterdays  with  Authors,"  by  James  T.  Fields. 
"The  Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts,"  by  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown. 
"Through  Old-Rose  Glasses,"  by  Mary  Tracy  Earle. 
"The  Prodigal,"  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote. 
In  the  Riverside  Biographical  Series. 

"Andrew  Jackson." 

"Benjamin  Franklin." 

"James  B.  Eads." 
"Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,'  by  John  Fiske. 
"  Fact  and  Fable  in  Psychology,"  by  Joseph  Jastrow. 
"  The  Biography  of  a  Baby,''  by  Milicent  W.  Shinn. 
"  Mountain  Playmates,"  by  Helen  R,  Albee. 
"  The  Age  of  Faith,"  by  Armory  H.  Bradford. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
"The  Young  and  Old  Puritans  of  Hatfield,"  by  Mary  P. 
Wells  Smith. 
"  Gold  Seeking  on  the  Dalton  Trail,"  by  Arthur  R.  Thompson. 
"Scouting  for  Washington,"  by  John  Preston  True. 
"  Parkman*s  "  Oregon  Trail,"  Remington  edition. 
"The  World's  Discoverers,"  by  William  Henry  Johnson. 


"  The  Spiritual  Significance,"  by  Lilian  Whiting. 

"  In  and  Around  the  Grand  Canyon,"  by  George  Wharton 
James. 

"The  Problem  of  Asia,"  by  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan. 

"Power  Through  Repose,"  by  Annie  Payson  Gall. 
Tlie  Macmlllan  Company. 

"  The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation,"  l^  Earle  Sparks. 

"The  aergy  in  American  Life  and  Letters,"  by  Daniel  Du- 
laney  Addison. 

"Government  in  Switzerland,"  by  John  Martin  Vincent. 

"  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States,"  by  Jesse  Macy. 

Hart's  "Gontemporarie8,"III,  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

Ghauoer's  "Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale,"  edited  by  Mark  H. 
Liddell. 

Bailey's  "Elementary  Botany." 

Ware's  "  Modem  Perspective." 

"  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Gomposition,"  by  George 
Rice  Carpenter. 

"  Biaisdell's  "  Color  Primer." 

"  Wallenstein,"  edited  by  Max  Winkler. 

Toller's  "  History  of  the  English  Language." 

Woodley's  "  Languge  Lesson.'' 

"  Cicero,"  edited  by  R.  A.  Minkwitz. 

"  Ethics,"  by  Sidney  E.  Mezes, 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 

"An  Inquiry  Conceming  the  Human  Understanding,'*  by 
David  Hume  (reprinted). 

"  An  Inquiry  Conceming  the  Principles  of  Morals,"  by  Da- 
vid Hume  (reprinted). 

Isaac  Pitman*8  Sons^ 
"Twentieth  Century  Dictation  Book." 
"Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand." 

Practical  Tezt-Book  Company. 
"  Lessons  in  English." 

R.  H.  Russell. 
"Knickerbocker's     New   York,"    Illustrated     by    Maxfield 
Parrish. 
"  Characters  of  Romance,"  illustrated  by  William  Nicholson. 

Western  Pnblialiing  Company. 
"  Myths  of  Old  Greece  in  Story  and  Song." 
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new  Books  for  ScbooU  and  Dbraries. 

This  list  is  limited  to  the  books  that  have  been  published  during  the  preceding  month.  The  publishers  of  these  books  will  send 
descriptive  circulars  free  on  request,  or  any  book  prepaid  at  prices  named.  Special  attention  is  given  to  all  requests  that 
mention  The  School  Journal.  For  Pedagogical  Books,  Teachers*  Aids,  School  Library,  and  other  publications,  see  other  numbers 
of  The  Journal, 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Title. 

The  Effects  of  Magnetism  on  Radiation 

The  Laws  of  Gravitation 

Plato,  Charmides,  Laches,  Lysis 

Intermediate  Arithmetic 

Writing  in  English 

New  Education  Readers,  Book  I 

The  Ancient  Mariner  and  Other  Poems 

Edmund  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation 

Elements  of  Physics 

Animal  Life 

The  Ivan  hoe  Historical  Note  Book 

The  New  Practical  Arithmetic 

The  New  Higher  Arithmetic 

Bimbi  Stories  for  Children 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 

Macbeth 

Ivanhoe 

The  Princess 

Silas  Marner 

L* Allegro.    II  Penseroso 

Speeches  of  Edmund  Burke 

English  Words  as  Spoken  and  Written 

Bowen's  PractU  System  of  Vertical  Writing 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 

An  Elementarv  Hist,  of  the  United  States 

Praktischer  Lehrgang 

Johnson's  Physical  Culture 

A  School  Chemistry 

Source  Book  of  English  History 

The  Sketch  Book 

Philip's  Handy  Volume  Atlas  of  the  World 

Pitman's  Shorthand  Reading  Lessons 

The  Elements  of  Arithmetic 

An  English  Grammar 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man 

Topical  Discussions  of  American  History 

Topical  Discussions  of  American  Geog.  **       "  **  .25 


Author. 

Binding. 

Price, 

Publisher. 

E.  P.  Lewis 

Cloth 

American  Book  Company 

A.  Stanley  McKensie 

ti 

.i            tt           tt 

Newhall 

1% 

tt-           tt           It 

W.  J.  Milne 
W.  H.  Maxwell 

tt 

It            »t           It 

it 

tt            It          It 

A.  J.  Demarest 

** . 

t.            It           It 

S.  T.  Coleridge 
W.  I.  Crane,  £d. 

(t 

'40 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

ii 

'¥> 

'tt           It 

John  F.  WoodhuU 
David  Starr  Jordan 

ti 

i.ao 

it           tt 

It 

x.ao 

it           tt 

Paper 

Atkinson  &  Mentzner 

A.W.Rich 

Cloth 

A.  Flanagan 

i«       ti 

it 

~ 

It           It 

Louise  de  la  Ramee 

11 

Glnn  &  Co. 

J.  F.  Cooper 
Wm.  Shakespeare 
0.  Goldsmith 

(( 

•50 

Globe  School  Book  Co. 

ti 

•35 

It            It           It 

tt 

•35 

tt             tt           It 

S.  T,  Coleridge 

tt 

•35 

It             It           It 

Wm.  Shakespeare 

ti 

•35 

tt             It           It 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

It 

.50 

It             11           II 

Alfred  Tennyson 

tt 

.35 

It             It           it 

George  Eliot 
John  Milton 

tt 

•35 

It             II           It 

'*' 

.35 

II             It           It 

J.  A.  Bowen 

tt 

tt 

.35 

.ao 

It             ti           It 
It             It           It 

Paper 

<i             It           It 

Addison 

Cloth 

It             It           It 

A.  C .  Thomas 

tt 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Herman  Schulse 

tt 

Wm.  R.  Jenkins 

B.  F.  Johnson 
John  Waddell 

•* 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co 
The  Macmillan  Co. 
It                It 

tt 
tt 

W.  Irving 

tt 

It                 It 

E.  a.  Ravenstein 

.  tt 
tt 

Geo.  Philip  &  Son 

Ella  M.  Pierce 

it 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

J.  M.  Milne 

tt 

it          It           It 

A.  Pope 

tt 

It          II           It 

W.  C.  Doub 

.t 

.75 

Whitaker  &  Ray  Co. 

LIBRARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 


TrrLE. 

Washington  Irvine 

Fairy  Tales  and  Stories 

Epictetus 

Motifs 

Rab  and  His  Friends  and  Our  Dogs 

Helps  for  Ambitious  Girls 

The  Religion  of  a  Gentleman 

Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial  Days 

The  Complete  Works  of  Chaucer 

Bums*  Complete  Poetical  Works 

Essays,  Letters,  Miscellanies 

Books  Loaned 

Twelfth  Republican  National  Convention 

George  Washington 

Russia  and  tbe  Russians 

Ednah  and  Her  Brothers 

A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy 

Great  BatUes  of  the  World 

Ray's  Daughter 

The  Cruise  of  the  Pretty  Polly 

Stories  of  Famous  Songs 

Literary  Rambles 

That  Mainwaring  Affair 

Marr*d  in  Making 

A  Little  American  Girl  in  India 

The  Christmas  Angel 

The  Pilffrim  Shore 

The  Hidden  Servants  and 

Other  Very  Old  Stories 
Brenda,  Her  School  and  Her  Club 
Doris  and  Her  Dog  Rodney 
A  Child  of  Glee,  and 

How  She  Saved  the  Queen 
The  Young  and  Old  Puritans  of  Hatfield 
The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 
The  ludgm't  of  Peter  and  Paul  on  Olympus 
Twelve  Great  Artists 
Phebe,  Her  Profession 
Tom's  Bey 

Scoutinff  lor  Washington 
lames  Martineau 
Nan's  Chicopee  Children 
The  Head  of  a  Hundred  in  Virginia 
Gold  Seeking  on  the  Dalton  Trail 
Eros  and  Psyche 
Liberty  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 


Author. 

Binding. 

Price. 

Publisher. 

Paper 

Cassell  &  Co. 

Hans  C.  Andersen 

Cloth 
ti 

The  Century  Co. 
•(           It 

Westcott  O'Connor 

It 

it           tt 

John  Brown 
Wm.  Drysdale 
C.F.Doie 

<t 

It           It 

It 

T.Y.  Crowell&Co. 

It 

It           tt           It 

Geraldine  Brooks 

ti 

It           tt           It 

T.  R.  Lounsbury,  £d. 

It 
It 

It           It           It 
It           It           It 

Lyof  N.  Tolstoi 

It 

it           11           It 

Paper 

•35 

Current  History  Co. 

M.  W.  Blumenberg 

Cloth 

Dunlap  Printing  Co. 

Woodrow  Wilson 

It 

Harper  &  Bros. 

Edmund  Noble 

It 

X.50 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 

EUza  Orne  White 

It 

1.00 

It                  It 

J.W.Foster 

1* 

350 

It                  tt 

Stephen  Crane 

t* 

1.50 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Gen.  Chas.  King 

It 

x.as 

tt                  It 

W.  Clarke  Russell 

It 

«.5o 

It                  It 

S,  J.  Adair  Fits-Gerald 

It 

1.50 

tt                  It 

Theodore  F.  Wolfe 

It 

1*35 

It                  tt 

A.  M.  Barbour 

It 

1.50 

It                  It 

Baroness  von  Hutton 

It 

1.25 

It                  It 

Harriet  A.  Cheever 

It 

Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Katharine  Pyle 
Edmund  H.  Garrett 

It 

It           It           (1 

It 

.1           It           It 

Francesca  Alexander 
Helen  Leah  Reed 
Lily  F.  Wesselhoefft 

A.  G.  Plympton 
Mary  P.  Wells  Smith 
Bdw.  Fitzgerald 
Henry  Sienkiewics 
W.  H.  Dounes 
Anna  Chopin  Ray 

John  Preston  True 
A,  W.  Jackson 
Myra  Sawyer  Hamlin 
Maud  Miller  Goodwin 
Arthur  R.  Thompson 
Paul  Cams 
T.  M.  Holland 


1.50 


Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
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A  Christmas  Suggestion. 

S.  J.  ADDiy  CARVING  TOOLS  IN  SETS. 

Sets  I  and  2  include  12  handled  and  Sharpened  Carving  Tools.  Sets  3 
and  4  include  6  handled  and  Sharpened  Carving  Tools.  Necessary 
accessories  are  also  included  in  these  sets.  We  sell  them  assorted  as 
well — any  size  or  quantity  desired.  We  handle  only  the  Genuine  S.  J. 
Addis'  brand  which  we  import  direct.  Send  for  catalogue.  Mention 
School  Journal,  jljljijijijijijijr jijijijijtjijijijijijijijijijijiji 


HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO., 


209  Bowery.  New  York.  Since  1848. 


LIBRARY  AND  MI3GELLANEOUS  BOOKS.    (Ck)ntinued.) 

Title.  Author, 

A.  R.  Spoffora 
Benj.  Ide  Wheeler 
Hugh  McCtaioch 
J.M.Barrie 
Miller  Nelson 
Robt.  Hichens 


A  Book  for  all  Readers 

Alexander  the  Great 

Men  and  Measures  of  Half  a  Century 

Tommy  and  GHzel 

Dido  :  An  Epic  Tragedy 

Tongues  of  Conscience 

Omar  Khayyam  Calendar 

The  New  Hamphrey  Calendar 

The  Filibusters  :  A  Romance 

The  Fourth  Generation 

Goops  and  How  to  be  Them 

John  Drew 

Ellen  Terry 

Consequences 

The  Case  and  Exceptions 

More  Bunny  Stories 

Tack  Among  the  Indians 

Heroes  of  Our  Revolution 

In  the  Midst  of  Alarms 

Children  of  the  Revolution 


BiNDtNO.     Price. 


1.50 


Publisher. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons 

14  tl  II 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 


Artclifife  Hyne 
Sir  Walter  Besant 
Gilett  Burgess 
Edward  A.  Dithmar 
Clemont  Scott 
Edgerton  Castle 
Frederick  Trevor  Hall 
Tohn  Howard  Jewett 
G.  B.  Grinncll 
T.  W.  Hall 
Robert  Barr 
Mabel  Humphrey 


MODERN  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

Require  Modem  Educational  Apparatus 

SUCH  AS  UP-TO-DATB 

Maps,  Globes,  Charts, 

and  the  thousand  and  one  essentials  that  go  to  make 
up  the  modem  school-room. 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

in  this  line  of  goods.  Have  practical  advanced  educators  in 
charge  of  this  department  of  our  business.  We  absolutely  control 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  many  of  the  school-room's  greatest 
conveniences  and  helps.  In  dealing  with  us  you  are  dealing  with 
"first  hands,"  without  any  intermediary  profits. 

We  publish  a  handsome  94-page  catalogue  describing  the 
latest  improved  timely  school-room  requisites.  Do  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  book?  If  so  send  us  your  name,  and  catalogue  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail  without  charge  to  you. 

It  is  a  handsome,  interesting  book  worthy  of  your  attention. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

Eastern  Office t  Hi  rdth  Areau*,  NEW  YORKU 
Western  Offices  94  Wabash  Aveaue,  CHICAGO. 
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PUBLISHERS,  M'Ffts  OF  rvTocr^Tr^ov 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  UlXvEv^  1  kJm\  1 


And  School 

EQUIPMENT. 


We  giye  below  a  list  of  the  leading  firms  of  pnblishen  of  school  books  and  numafactnrers  of  school  supplies  and  eampment.  lliis  will  be  a 
great  conTenienoe  to  sabsoribers  to  Thx  Joubnal  in  sending  orders.  In  writing  for  ciroiilars,  catalogs,  or  other  information,  you  will  get  special  at- 
tention by  mentioning  Thb  Joubkal  every  time  you  write. 


School  Book  Publishers. 

A.iiierlcaB  Book  Oo.« 

N.  T.,  CIn..  Chicago.  Buet'tn, 
Atlanta,  Portland,  Or., 

Bakor  *  Ti^ylor  Oo.,       New  York 

Barnes  Co.,  ▲.  S. 

H.  Bolt  *  Co.,  '' 

JenklBS,  W.  B.  '* 

Longmans,  Green  *  Co., 

Maynari,  Slorrlll  *  Co., 

The  Mono  Co.,  *' 

Pitman  *  Sons,  Taaae 

Potter  A  Patnam, 

Scrlbnor's  Hona,  Chas.,  *' 

Oxford  VniTeralty  Press     ^' 

H.  P.  SmiUi  Pnb.  Co.,  '' 

Afnsworth,  F.  F.  &  Co.,     Chics ko 

Sato  a  Co., 

Powers  *  liTODS, 

Flanagan,  A. 

fV  ester n  Pub  House, 

beott,  Foresman  ft  Co.,  ** 

BaUer,  Sheldon  *  Co.. 

N.  T..  PbJla..  Ciiicag(» 

Appleton  *  Co.,  D.,      N.  T.  ft  cHi. 

The  Maemlllan  Co.,     N.  T.  ft  Ch  . 

CnlTorslty  PablUhlng  Co., 

N.  r.,  Boston,  and  New  Orleans 

GInn  *  Co.,         Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi 

Heath  *  Co.,  D.  C     '*       '* 

Hoogbton,  MliBln  *  Co., 

Boftou,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 

T.  B.  Shewell  A  Co. 

PraiHP  Kdn.  Co.,  Bos.,  N.  Y.  ft  Chi. 

8llTor,Bnrdett*i;o.,'*    *' 

Thompson.  Brown  *  Co.,  Boston 

Werner  Sohool  Book  Co., 

Chicago,  N.  Y.,  Boetcn,  Phiia. 

Upptaioott  Co.,  J.  B.  Philadolphirt 

MrKay.David, 

«»ower  C<».,  Christopher       " 

WllUanss  *  Rogers, 

Roch.,  N.  Y.  ft  Chicago 

Praetieal  Text-Book  Co., 

Cleveland.  O. 

M  llton  Bradley  Co.  Sprinirf  <i.  Mam. 

Sadler. Howe  Co.,   Baltimore,  Md. 

B'klMMlnis,  Crayons,  Erasers. 

N.  V.  Rook  Slate  (h*..      New  York 
Amerlean  M*h.  ^nrnttnre  <  o.. 

New  York,  Chicaso 


Andrews  Seh.Fiini(shlngC<>.  N  Y. 
tttandar«l  Crayon  Co..  Lynn,  Mass. 

Eraser  Holders. 

Morris  *  Danham,  Davenport,  Ta. 

Charts. 

silver,  Bnrdott  *  Co.  Bo'ton 

Potter  ft  Pu  nnm,  New  York. 

Franklin  Publishing  Co. ,    '' 
American  8eho««l  Fomltnr^  To. 

New  York,  Chicago 
Western  Pnb.  House.  Chicago 
Kellogg  ft  Co.,  B  L..  NY  Chicago 
Williams  ft  Bogers.  Koch  st'r.  n!y 

Dialogs,  Recitations,  etc. 

Kellogg  ft  Co.  New  York,  Chicago 

iluslc  Publishers. 

iiltson,  Oliver  ft  Co.,  Boston,  N  Y. 
Novello,  Bwer  ft  Co.       New  York 

Book  Covers. 

Holden  Book  Cover  Co., 

8pr1ngneJd.  Maas 
School  Furniture, 

Audrews  School  Fnr.  Co., 

New  York 

Dictionaries  &  Cyclopedias 


\  ppleu»n,  D.  ft  Co.,  New  York  ntt 
The  Centnry  Co.,  *    ^ 

LI  pplncoU  Co.^  J.  B.  Phila. 


le  Centnrv  Co., 
■.■pplncott  Co.,  J. 
!H  errlam.  O.  ft  C.,  Sprlngfleld.  Mass. 
AudrewsSch.  Furnishing  Co.  N  Y. 

Diplomas,  Reward  Cards,  etc. 

Bloketto,  C.  !<..  Chicago 

Oymnasium  Apparatus. 

Spnldlng,  A.  G.  ft  Co. .    New  York 

IGndergarten  Material. 

Charles  ft  Co.,  Thos.,  Chicago 

Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  W.,      N.  V. 
Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Sprlngfleld,  MsK^. 
Prang  Edn.  Co.,       Boston  ft  N.  Y. 

Manual  Training  Supplies. 

(  handler  ft  Barber,  Boston 

American  School  Fumltare4^o., 
New  York,  Chicago 
Uammacher,  SchleDim«'r  ft  Co., 

New  York 


Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus. 

Kny  Soheerer  ft  Co.,      New  York 
Bimer  ft  Amend,  ** 

Ha  aiieh  ft  Lomb,    Rochester,  N. Y. 
l4ilng  Planetarium,  Detroit 

Knott,  App.  Co.,  U  K.,        Boston 
Bullock  ft  Crenshaw,  Phila. 

insurance. 

Mass.  Mntaal  Idfe 

Sprlngfleld,  Mass. 
ai  ntnal  Ufe  New  York 

Maps,  Qlolies,  etc. 

Am. School  Fnmltnre  i'a. 

New  York,  Chicago 
Howell,  F.  K..  Washmirton.  f>.  C. 
Andrews  Seh.  Famishing  Co., 

New  York 

Pens,  Pencils,  and  Ink. 

Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  New  Yorh 

Glllott,  Jos.  ft  Sons, 
K««terbrook  Pen  Co.,  *' 

m  Pnher  ** 

Dixon  Pencil  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.J 

Pendl  Shaipeners. 

A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  Chicago 

School  Supplies. 

See  also  BlaehTy^nSn,  Book  Cavern, 
Charts^  FlOM,  Bfaps,  Globes,  BelUk, 
Sctiool  BlattM^  Kindergcrten  Mattr- 
iaLHe. 

Oloott,J.  M.,  N.  y. 

8«'hermerhom  Co..  J.  W.,       ** 
Andrews  Sch.  Fnr.  Co.  ** 

Flanagan,  A.  Chicago 

American  School  Fnmltnre  Co., 
Chicago  ft  N.  Y. 

ilinerais. 

Howell,  B.  E.      Washington,  D.  C. 

Photos  for  Schools. 

Helman  Taylor  Art  Co.,        N.  Y. 
J.  C.  Witter  Co. 
Berlin  Photo  Cck,  ** 

Perry  Pictures  COb,  Maiden.  Mass. 
Sou  •  e  ft  Co.  Boi^ton 

W.  H.  Pierce  &  Co,  " 

Earl  Thompson,      Syraonse,  N.  Y. 


Rocords,  Blanks,  Stationery. 

Aeme  Stationery  ft  Paper  Co. 

New  York 

School  Bells. 
McShane  ft  Co.,       Baltimore,  Md. 

Teachers'  A|:encies. 

Coyrlere,  Bra.  New  York 

Pratt  Traehers*  Agency- 
Voong-Fulton,  Mrs.  M.  J.    '' 
Srhermerhom  Co.,  J.  W.     **' 
Bellogg*sTeacherii*  Bureau,^* . 
A I  baay  Teachers*  Ag,  Albany ,  N  7 
C.  J*  Albert  Chicago 

Interstate  Ageaey  ^ 

OrvtUe  Brewer  Teachers* Ag. " 
Kantern  Teaebers*  Boston. 

rUk  Teachers'  Agencies, 

Boston.  New  York,  Chicago 

Tttronto.  Los  Anfr<*les 

Central  Ed.  Barean,  Phila. 

Penn.  Ed.  Bureau,  Allentown,  Pa 

Typewriters. 

i%m.Ws«tlag]fach.  Co..New  York 
Wyckoir,  Seamansft  Benedlet. " 


Smith  Premier  Co.,  Syracuse,  N. Y< 
Bllckensderfer  Co. 


ttoburg,  Pa. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  ft  N.  Y. 

School  Telephones 


Couch  ft  Seeley 


Boston 


Schools. 

School  of  Pedagogy,      New  York 
Teachers  CoUege.  ** 

Cortina  School  of  Languages,      • 

Pianos  and  Organs. 

Ertey  Organ  Co..  Brattieb  ffo,  Vt. 

Hotels. 

Grand  Union  New  York 

St.  Denis  '*     .. 

Continental  Phila 

School  Clocks. 

Blodgett  Bran..  Bost  n 


OrnCE  METHODS  AND     .• 
*.    PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

is  the  title  to  a  work  on  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice  that 
has  attained  at  once  a  wide  sale  among  high  schools.  It  was  writ- 
ten with  special  reference  to  high  school  needs,  and  is  put  up  in  a 
compact  form.  It  gives  a  thorq  drill  in  accounts  as  well  as  in  the 
preparation  and  handling  of  business  papers.  The  pupil  makes  his 
entries  direct  from  lifelike  vouchers,  and  is  enthused  with  the  work 
from  the  day  he  takes  it  up.     To  see  this  work  is  to  desire  it. 


OTHETt 

Shorihimd — two  systems 
Touch  TypcwriUnj— two  systems 
Commercfail  Arithmetic 

Write  us  of  your  wants,  stating  what  you  are  using. 
be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  answer  you.     Address  either  office. 


WOTtKS  Off 

Commercfail  Law— State  Editions 
SpclUng,  Wrtttait 
Busfaiess  firactice 


It  will 


TheFloralRecord 

IS  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  descri'ption,and  draw- 
ing. Most  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
not  use  them  in  their  classes 
in  botany.  This  little  book 
contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 
a  small  cost.  Price^  15  cents* 
Write  for  terms  for  introduc- 
tion.'.  .*.  .'.  .'.  .'.  /.  .'.  .'.  .'.  .'. 

E-  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO-, 

61  East  9th  Street,  New  York. 


7  Monroe  St. 
CHICAGO 


POWESS  &  LYONS 


1133  Broadway 
NCW  YORK 


HELPS  FOR 
TEACHERS 


is  tbe  name  of  a  catalog  fully  describing  about  400 
of  the  best  teachers*  books  on  methods  of  teaching  all 
subjects;  on  pedagogy;  question  books;  school  en. 
tertainment  books;  blackboard  stencils;  in  fact,  all 
teachers'  aids.    Sent  free  on  request. 


£.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers 


61  East  9th  Street.  New  York 


UN  AGENT  WANTED 

in  every  County  and  every 
City  in  the  United  States 
for  Kellogg's  Teachers' 
Libraries.  Terms  Liberal 
Write  at  once.'.*.*  '.•.•.'.'  .•.* 

E.  L.  KBLLOQQ  &  CO.,  Publishers 

61  SMt  Vinth  Street,  Hew  York. 
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INSURE 

IN 


Employcfs  Liability  Insurance 


THE  TRAVELERS, 

OP  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Life,  Endowment,  Accident,  and  |  oldest. 

Largest^ 

and  Bestm  I 

of  all  forms. 

HEALTH   POLICIES— Indemnity  for  Disahility  Caused  by  Sickness. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE — Manufacturers  and  Mechanics,  Contract- 
ors, and  Owners  of  Buildings,  Horses,  and  Vehicles,  can  all  be  protected 
by  policies  in  The  Tnivelerf  hunraiice  ComfMiny. 

ASSETS. |;29.046.737-45 

L1ABIUT1B5,  a4,9a6,a8o.6i  i  EXCB5S,  (3  i-a  percent,  basis),  41120,456.84 

CALlJifS  :  6  Montlu,  Jaa.  to  July,  l^OO 

In  Assets, $1,235,280.89 

Increase  in  Reserves  (both  Departments),         .  .  -  i,ia8,534-i2 

Preminms,  Interest,  and  Rents,  0  Months,  -  -  -    4t055f985*6a 


J.    O.    BATTER80N.    President. 

B.  O.  DUNHAM,  Vioe-President  H.  J.  MESSBNGEB,  Actnary. 

JOHN  £L  MORBIS,  Hecretary.  ■ 


E.  y.  PBBSTON,  Sapt.  of  Agencies 


THISr   ISr    n/OTtTH    LOOKIJ^C    IJ^TO: 

Cardboard  Construction 

By  J.  H.  TBYBOM,  Director  of  Manual  Training,  Detroit,  Mioh. 

Assisted  by  Eixbn  F.  O'C  omkob  and  Abbix  £.  Wilsok. 

This  course  of  Cardboard  Oonstroction  is  presented  after  seyeral  years  of  experiment  in  some 

of  the  Boston  Pnblic  schools.    The  book  introduoeu  work  with  the  scissors  and  contains  d^wuigs  of 

71  dilTereat  models,  representing  Drawing.  •  ntting.  Tying,  Pasting,  and  Sewing.   A  Two-YnABS' 

Ck>UB0x  FOB  FouBTH  AHD  FiFTH  Gb^dbs.   Highly  recommended  by  competent  teaoners. 

Prlcei  Cloth.  $1.00. 


AN  AID  TO 

TEACHING 
PHONICS... 

Pollard's  Manual  of  Synthetic  Reading 
and 'Spelling  is  not  only  the  teacher's  hand- 
book of  the  Synthetic  Method,  giving  de- 
tailed information  as  to  what  the  method  is 
and  how  to  use  it,  but  is  recognized  by  cdtt- 
cators  generally  as  being  an  authoritative 
work  on  phonics.  The  simplest  language 
has  been  chosen  and  all  technicalities  have 
been  avoided.  The  terms  used  are  such  as 
the  youngest  pupils  can  comprehend.  It 
contains  the  stories  through  which  the 
sounds  of  thelettersare  taught,  and  explains 
the  principles  applying  to  the  diacritical 
marking  of  words.  The  suggestions  for 
breathing  exercises,  facial  gymnastics,  and 
the  correcting  of  weak,  husky,  or  badly 
placed  voices,  will  be  studied  with  interest 
by  those  who  have  labored  hard  and  faith- 
fully to  get  clear,  ringing^  resonant  sounds 
from  their  pupils.  The  Manual  is  a  book  of 
reference,  and  is  invaluable  not  only  to 
teachers  of  the  Synthetic  Method,  but  to 
teachers  of  Word  and  Sentence  Methods  as 
well,  who  recognize  the  value  of  phonic 
teaching  and  its  practical  application  in 
primary  work.  The  Manual  is  a  handsome 
volume  of  245  pages,  printed  on  extra  cream 
paper  and  bound  m  cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $1, 

WESTERN  PUBLISHINQ  HOUSE, 

388  Dearborn  Street,  Cblcage. 

FOB  ASSEMBLING. 


AddressDept.  J  MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.t  Springfieldt  Mass. 

NBWTOBK,  PHILADELPHIA,  ATLANTA,  SAN  FBANCI8C0, 

11  Bast  16th  Street.         1«»  Aroh  Street.         816  Grand  Building.        128  McAllister  Street. 
KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW  has  been  reduced  to  $1.00  a  year. 


JOSEPH  G/LLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS 

Have  just  Gained  the 

GRAND  PR\ZE.J±^2llt 


SCHOOL  2>l/^BCnES 


ARRANGED  FOR 


PIANOFOfiTE  SOLO 

Book  I  (Price,  40  Cents.)  Contains : 


This  is  the  highest  prize  ever  awarded  to  a 
pen-maker,  and  no  other   pen-maker  has   it. 

Gillott  has   always  taken  the  Highest  Prize, 


f%   PERFECTION  WRITING  CRAYON  N?  312 


For  School  Crayons  of  all  kinds  we  have  THE  BEST. 
We  are  now  offering  somethmg  new— 


ONE  GROSS 


Cbc  Perrecflon  Scbcol  erayon 


These  crayons  are  pnt  np  either  for  paper  or  blackboard 
use.  The  inserted  o  at  represents  how  the  package  lo  oka 
They  are  of  the  yery  best  quality  made,  satisfaction 
gaaranteed.  This  crayon,  for  writing  pnrDoeesas  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  primiunr  school  and  the  Vertical 
Hand  Writing  System.  Onr  Wax  Crayons  are  pnt  up  in 
gross  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colors.   Write  for  samples 

^^     STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 

SOIM^lT  Eastern  Ayenne,  LYNN,  UABS. 


Bridal  Maroh 

(Lohengrin) 
Britiih  Orenadiert 
Cock  '0  t)ie  Horth 
Comelini  Xareh 
Bmviro 

(national  Tnnet) 
Hnntsmen  Ckorns 
Let  the  Hills  Beionnd 


Xasaniello 

MenofHarleoh 

Oooasional 

Soipio 

Onwardf  Christian^ 

soirien 

Bakociy  Xareh 
Yiotoria 
Yankee  Doodle 


NOVELLO  MUSIC  COURSE. 

Edited  by  F.  E.  Howard. 

NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO*, 

21  East  17th  St.*  New  York. 


THE   nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMFY 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

fctr CHARD  A.  McCURDY,     -    President 


'The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies/* 


GORTINA'S    LANGUAGES. 

^'^^^'^'^^JSiS?^^^'"''^'''"''^"'*'^^  By  Phonograph,  JgJTMter 


Spanish  In  20  Lessons,  cloth,  I1.50. 
Prencli  in  20  Lessons,  cloth,  I1.50. 
English  In  20  Lessons,  cloth,  I1.50. 

Ac.  Ac,  &c. 

FRBNCH,  Speoimen  Copies,  two  parts  (6  lessons),  80  cents. 
Price  list  of  OoHina  lext-BookB^eaUOogtuof  CoHina  lAbrary,  circular,  ond  particuUurson  appHcatUm 
R.  0.  CORTINA  ACADEMY  OF  LANOUAOES,      -     -      44  W.  34th  Street,  New  York 


esting  system  and  haye  perfect  instruotion  and 
amnsement  combined. 

10  Records,  any  language,  lio.oo. 

20  Records,  any  language,  $20.00. 


$301,844,537  52 
I,052,6«5,2I1  00 

The  Mntnal  Life  Insurance  Company  issnes 

..jry  form  of  policy  ai 

mensnrate  with  safety. 


Assets,     - 

Insurance  and  Annuities 
in  Force, 

The  Muti: ^-— -  --_ — ^, 

every  form  of  pobcy  at  the  lowest  rates  com- 


'Biwk 


for  School  or  Home  Stndy  BpeUing .  Lett^ 
Writing,  Typewriting.  English.  Shorthand, 
Commercial  Law.  Pocket  Dictionary*  Arith- 
metic, Bookkeeping,  and  Businees  Practice. 
Illustrated  Catidog  free.    Address 

The  PEAonoAii  Tbxt  Book  Oompani, 
422  Superior  Street  -   -   Olsyblaiid,  Ohio. 
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NaiMng 

Tastes  Ofeed 

And  eating  is  simply  perfonctory— done 
because  it  mast  be. 

Tiiis  is  the  common  complaint  of  the 
dyspeptic. 

If  eating  sparingly,  leaving  much  of  the 
light  meal  provided,  would  cure  dyspepsia, 
few  would  suffer  from  it  long. 

The  only  way  to  cure  dyspepsia,  which  is 
difficult  digestion,  is  by  giving  vigor  and 
tone  to  the  stomach  and  the  whole  diges- 
tive system.  It  is  therefore  cured  posi- 
tively and  absolutely  by  Hood's  Sarsapa- 
rilla. 

The  testimonial  of  Frank  Fay,  106  N. 
Street,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  voluntarily 
given  like  thousands  of  others,  should  lead 
to  a  trial  of  this  peculiar  medicine.  "  My 
niece,"  he  writes,  **wa8  a  great  sufferer 
from  dyspepsia  for  six  years.  She  tried 
many  medicines  in  vain.  She  had  no  appe- 
tite and  was  troubled  with  sour  stomach 
and  headaches.  After  taking  two  bottles 
of  Hood's  SarsapariUa  she  was  well." 

Hood^m  SarsapaHUa 

promises  to  cure  and  keeps  the  promise. 
Accept  no  substitute  for  it. 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

BreaAway  ft  Eleveatk  St.,  ffew  York. 
(Ol^poftte  Oraoe  Cimreh.) 

Oondadsed  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 

Bates. 
Oentralhr  Located  and  most  oonvenient  to 

Amusement  and  BnsineBB  Distriots. 
Of  eaasraooesB  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

BKoadway  Cars  dnreot,  or  by  transfer. 


WK.  TATLOft  ft  809. 


Proprietors. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuimiiiiiiiuuiiB 

B  AttheEndof  roarJoarneyyonwillflnd  B 
B     itagreatoonvenienoetogorightoverto  S 

I  Tto  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL  I 

I  Fourth  Ave.,  41at  and  48d  Sts.  B 

B  Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  Tork  8 
5  Oentral  for  Shopping  and  Theatrea  S 
8  Baggage  to  and  fh>m4Sd  St.  Depot  free.  S 
B  Booms,  $  I  .OO  per  day  and  Upwards  B 

■iiiimmiiiimuiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifi 


CONTINENTAL  J^  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 

500  Rooms.    Three  New  EWvators. 

Room,  with  Board $3.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board.  .  .$1.00  and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $3.00  and  Up. 


Steam  Heat  Included. 


L.  LI.  MALTBY 


HOMEr  STUDY. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

offers  over  &»  elementary  and  college  conrses  by 
oorrMpondenoe  in  »  of  iti  Departments,  in- 
olnding  Pedagogy^  History,  the  Languages. 
Enghsh,  Hathematics,  Physiography,  ^logy, 
Physiology,  Botany,  etc  Instruction  is  persoiuU. 
UniTerBity  credit  u  granted  for  college  oonrses 
snocessf  ally  completed.  Work  may  begin  at  any 
dme.   For  oironlar  address 

THE  UNIYBBSny  OP  OHIGAGO  (Div  O.) 

Ohioaoo,  III. 


Interesting  Notes. 

Northwestern  Peat  Beds. 

The  world's  fuel  supply  is  being  patched 
up  with  peat.  In  Ontario,  Can.,  alone  are 
100,000  acres  of  undeveloped  peat  bog,  the 
peat  rangingfrom  one  foot  to  twenty  feet 
in  depth.  This  peat  is  pulverized  and 
compressed  into  small  cylindrical  blocks. 
As  a  fuel,  peat  is  almost  equal  in  heating 
power  to  soft  coal,  g^ives  more  heat  than 
hard  coal,  Js  free  from  sulphur,  emits  no 
smoke,  soot,  dust,  or  clinkers  during  con- 
sumption, and  is  weather-proof.  It  is  eight 
per  cent,  deficient  in  lasting  power,  but 
makes  an  excellent  coal  substitute  in  every 
way.  It  is  especially  desirable  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  being  clean,  and  giving  a 
bright,  hot  flame  from  the  moment  of  ig- 
nition. It  is  said  that  Northwestern  Can- 
ada contains  large  areas  of  it.  Minnesota, 
also,  has  much  peat  land,  and  the  time  may 
come  when  this  fuel  will  be  a  laiige  compe- 
titor of  coal  in  heating  the  Northwest 
This  is  a  good  held  for  capitalists. 

Russians  in  North  Dakota. 
A  party  of  Russians  all  the  way  from  the 
land  of  the  czar  passed  thru  Jamestown, 
N.  D.,  en  route  to  their  new  settlement  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bismark.  The  Jamestown 
Capital  szy^  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  weather  was  exceedingly  warm, 
the  men  and  women  wore  heavy  skin  coats 
embroidered  with  red,  and  that  very  heavy 
boots  were  worn  by  all  of  them  alike,  even 
by  the  women  and  children.  The  women 
wore  bifurcated  and  abbreviated  Jenness 
Miller  garments  that  came  about  half-way 
to  the  tops  of  their  boots,  while  black 
shawls,  wound  about  their  heads  and  close- 
ly tied,  prevented  the  sun  from  freckling 
their  necks,  and  kept  them  from  getting 
cold.  The  men^s  hair  was  cut  in  an  aston- 
ishing fashion,  and,  altogether,  the*  party 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

Personality  of  John  J.  Ingalls. 

John  J.  Ingalls.  tho  not  so  great  a  figure 
as  Huntington,  was  more  unique.  He  was 
a  sort  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in 
American  politics,  an  unusual  man  in  any 
political  assembly.  He  neither  did  nor 
said  anything  with  the  genuine  stamp  of 
immortality  upon  it;  but,  as  an  editor,  ora- 
tor, and  senator,  he  sometimes  appeared 
just  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  No  other 
American  of  this  generation  had  such  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  English  language* 
especially  in  the  vocabulary  of  satire  and 
wit.  Robert  G.  InsersoD,  whose  mind  at 
some  points  resembled  that  of  Ingalls,  had 
at  his  command  more  poetic  imagery,  but 
the  Kansas  man's  satire  was  lar  more 
biting,  aud  his  wit  more  exhilarating.  The 
finest  specimen  of  the  oratory  of  Ingalls 
was  his  enthralling:  speech  over  the  late 
Ben  Hill,  of  Georna.  As  a  funeral  oration, 
it  was  the  most  brilliant  ever  uttered  in  the 
senate,  and  it  was  over  a  political  enemy. 
But  Ing[alls  was  first  and  last  a  journalist 
b^  instinct,  and  his  work,  except  in  the 
single  instance  wherein  he  reported  a 
prize  fight,  in  no  wise  reflected  upon  the 
dignity  of  the  reputation  he  had  made  as 
president/r^  tempore  of  the  august  senate. 

First  to  Scale  Peking's  Wall. 

The  most  impressive  act  of  American 
heroism  in  China  was  the  scaling  of  the 
the  wall  of  Peking  by  Calvin  Titus,  a  mu- 
sician of  the  Fittteenth  reg^iment  band. 
When  the  Americans  reached  the  south 
wall  of  the  Chinese  capital,  young  Titus 
a  lad  of  nineteen,  rusned  forward  with 
others  to  the  wall,  which  is  thirty  feet  hi^h. 
Being  the  best  climber,  he  outf  ooted  nis 
companions:  and,  on  reaching  the  top  of 
the  wall,  he  threw  down  a  rope  and  helped 
the  rep^iment  up.  It  was  a  gallant  deed, 
for  this  lad  was  exposed  to  Chinese  fire 
from  the  moment  his  head  rose  above  the 
battlements.  The  young  man  is  a  native 
of  Iowa,  and  joined  his  rep^iment  a  short 
time  before  it  went  to  China.  His  name 
will  stand  on  the  list  of  national  heroes. 


cover  the  entire 
body  like  an  addip 
tJonalddn.  Fittlna 
uke  a  glove,  but 
■ottly  and  without 
presBmre.  Mobut- 
fcons  down  the 
front.  Made  for 
men.  women,  and 
young  people.  Moat 
oonvenjent  to  pnt 
on,  behig  entered 
at  the  top  and 
drawn  on  like  tnms- 
era.  With  no  other 
kind  of  underwear 
can  ladies  obtain 
Biich  perfect  fit  for 
dresies  or  wear 
comfortably  so 
small  a  corset. 
Made  in  great 
variety  of  ftibrles 
and  weinlits. 


Sold  by  beat  dealera  everywhere. 


K  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever. 


Dr.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD^S 


OR  MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER, 


Oriental  Greai, 

BemoYesTan,  Pimples,  Freckles,  Moth-Pat^es, 
..^c,  ^K^^  BashandSkin 

less  ^^^^^  diseases,  and 

t^  .S  ^^^B^V  eyeryhlemish 

l^mu         ^^EBKa  onheantyand 

ItS'^B*'  ^RSkor  ^  defies  deteo- 
mViul  VtW  ^tion.  On  its 
SS"S<6       ^a^^m  Ai  ▼hrtaes  it  has 

B**  Sf  a      ^a^         mm  "^ood  the  test 
^34o^  ^.^Sm.  Sr    of 687ears:no 

other  nas,  and 
is  so  harmless 
we  taste  it  to 
he  snre  it 
is  properly 
made.  Accept 
no  oonnter- 
feit  of  similar 
The 


distingnidied 
Or.  L.  ▲.  Bayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the  hiwiJtim  (a 
patient):  **  A%yio^  ladies  wiU  use  them^  I  rveom- 
mtnd*'G<mrwiidP8  Cream  ^  ok  the  Uaat  ha/rmfvUaf 
aU  the  8Mn  pnparatiow.^  One  bottle  wfll  last 
nx  months  nsmg  it  every  day.  OOURAUD'8 
POUDRB  8UBTILB  removes  sap 
witbovt  iitjory  te  th^skla. 


;  T.  HOPKINS,  PropY, 

97  Great  Jones  Street,  New  Yorl 


and  rimoy  Goods 

Dealers  throiigiiontthel7.8.,Ganadasand£iirope. 

Also  fonndTin  N.  T.  Oity  at  a  H.  MaoTs, 
Waiiamaker*8  and  other  Fancy  Goods  Dealers. 
er:  Beware  of  Base  imitations.  $1,030  Bewardf<« 
%rreflt  and  proof  of  any  one  seUing  the  same 


Pears' 

Only  they  who  use  it 
know  the  luxury  of  it. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

All  sorts  of  people  nse  it,  all  sorts  of  stores  sell 
it,  especially  dmggists. 


^AVSK 


roa 

.GbADS  TSAOHBBa 

▲KD  BupaaTieoBS. 

Monthly,  during  the 
school  year.  01scns- 
sion  of  topics  relatiye  to  music  teaching  and  the 
*'  new  education.  **  Affbofbiats  Sbasok  Mmuo, 
fto. .  fii:>m  the  bxst  sonaoas.  Can  be  nsed  in  class 
for  reading,  by  ordering  '*  Beprlnts."  Principals 
and  Snpermtendents  will  aid  their  teachers  by  ar- 
ranging to  supply  each  building  with  at  least  one 
annual  subseription.  $1  yer  year ;  I5c.  per  cepy . 
Edited  by  Heuw  Plaob,  SnperriBor  of  Mnatc, 
Indianapolis.  Published  by  SCHOOI<  i»U8I0 
COMPANY,  lag  N.  Penn  St,,  ladianapolla. 
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Women^s  Furnishings. 

Imported  Crepe  and  Silk  Tea 

Gowns. 

French  Flannel  Waists. 

Japanese  Silk  Quilted  Peip^noirs. 

Albatross  Breakfast  Jackets. 

Straight-front  Corsets. 

Silk  Petticoats,  Embroidered  White 
Skirts. 


NEW  YOBK. 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


kTPiLE.T 


TIE  filElT  MERICIR  TEI  CO. 

Agents  make 
25  Per  cent. 
ComBission 

bj  getting  orders  for  our 

TBA5,  COFFEES, 
eXTRACTS 
SPICES  abd 
BAKING  POWDER 

BRBOiAL  RRBSENTS 

or  cheeks.    Freight  paid, 
terms— FRXE. 

THE  GREAT  AilERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  aft9.    SI  A  33  Ve«ex  5trMt,  New  Verfc. 


Send  for  new 


YOUNG  HEN  WANTED. 


Earnest,  weli-edacated  yonns  men,  who  haye 
not  secnred  a  school,  wanted  to  introdnce  onr 
publications.  Besides  onr  Eisht  Teachers'  Lib- 
raries, onr  periodical  OUR  TIBIES  appeals  to 
eyery  home  where  there  are  children ;  and  there 
are  also  onr  standard  periodicals  for  teachers. 
Almost  any  teacher  who  will  deyote  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  work  wiU,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
earn  a  good  liying.  Teachers  in  dtiee  and  towns 
who  can  deyote  one  or  two  eyenings  and  a  part 
of  Saturday  each  week,  will  do  well.  A  mofft 
liberal  proposition  will  be  made  by  ns.  Qiye  us 
f  nil  particaUurs,  position,  time  yon  can  giye,  and 
f  nrmsh  experience  in  school  work  if  any. 

B.  L.  KGLLOaa  &  CO., 

61  Bast  Ninth  Street         .        -         NBW  YORK. 

BOOK  DEPABTKBHT. 


SCHOOL  BELLS 


I  UNIYEBSITY 
and  COI.IJBOE 
BEIX8. 

Purest  copper  and  tin  only.   Terms,  etc. ,  free. 
XoBHAHE  BSLL  FOITHDBT,  Baltimore,  Xd. 


Interesting  Notes. 

Filipino  Relics. 

A  remarkable  collection  of  Filipino 
relics  wiU  be  a  special  feature  at  the 
Buffalo  exposition.  These  were  gathered 
by  Col.  F.  F.  Hilder,  of  the  bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, who  recently  returned  from  a 
sojourn  of  five  months  in  the  Philippines. 
These  specimens  show  in  a  graphic  man- 
ner the  r  ilipino  ways  of  livine. 

For  example,  there  are  in  the  collection 
a  number  of  models  of  Filipino  houses, 
of  vehicles  and  of  the  apparatus  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  archipelap^o.  One  of  the 
implements  to  be  shown  is  a  large  wooden 
motor  such  as  the  natives  have  used  for 
centuries  for  beating  and  husking  rice 
and  which  is  known  as  a  **  luzon."  From 
this  implement  the  principal  island  in  the 
Philippine  group  derives  its  name.  There 
will  also  be  in  the  collection  a  complete 
set  of  the  tools  used  in  each  trade  prac- 
ticed in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Tonrist  Information,  Rates,  etc.,  South. 

Tickets  are  now  on  sale,  via  the  Southern 
Railway,  to  all  the  prominent  resprts  of 
the  Caroiinas,  Geor^a,  Florida,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  and  California.  The  service  of 
the  Southern  Ry.  is  most  perfect,  operat- 
ing Dinine  and  Sleeping  Cars  on  all  its 
trains.  The  rpute  of  the  Washington  & 
South-western  Vestibuled  Limited,  New 
York  &  Florida  Express,  Washington  & 
Chattanooga  Limited,  and  the  U.  S.  Fast 
Mail.  During  the  winter  season  the  New 
York  &  Florida  Limited,  "The  finest 
train  in  world."  Descriptive  matter  of  the 
winter  resort  rates  is  furnished  upon  ap- 
plication to  either  of  its  New  York  offices, 
271  or  1 185  Broadway.  Berths  in  Sleep- 
ing Cars  reserved  in  advance,  and  all  in- 
formation furnished.  "  No  trouble  to  ans- 
wer questions."  For  further  information 
call  en  or  address  Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  East- 
em  Passenger  Agent,  1185  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Opportunities  for  Business. 

During  the  past  year  the  Chicago  & 
North-western  Railway  Company  built 
474  miles  of  new  line  through  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
These  new  lines  of  railway  are  now  in  full 
operation  and  are  dotted  with  promising 
towns,  which  are  trade  centers  for  well- 
located  communities.  A  descriptive  pam- 
phlet with  a  list  of  the  business  opportuni- 
ties in  each  town  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  agents  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  or  to  W.  B.  Knis- 
tern,  General  Passenger  &  Ticket  Agent, 
Chicago,  111. 

Rest  tad  Health  for  Mother  and  ChUd. 
Mb8  WnisLoWsSooTHnioSTBnp  has  been  used 
for  OVEB  FIFTY  YEAB8  by  MILLIONS  OF 
MOTHEBS  for  THEIB  OHILDBEN  WUILE 
TEB1*HIN0,  WITH  PEBFEOT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLATS  all  PAIN,  CUBES  WIND  COLIC,  and 
is  the  best  remedy  for  DIABBHCBA.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  eyery  part  of  the  world.  Be  sure  and 
ask  for  ''Mrs.  Winslow*8  Soothing  Syrop,"  and 
take  no  other  kind.   Twenty-flye  cents  a  b  ttto. 


DEFENDER    MF'G     COS 

SHEETS  &  PILLOWCASES 


^ni   TEAR   OUR   StlEETSl' 
DEFENDER  M'F'Q  dJ.'^ 

Sheets  and  Pillowcases 

am  torn ,  not  <nit— of  Hupn rlar  qual I C r « d HF Abl «, relK 

ahltff  mon^ur^oifntii  — The  tJuHMa  atnl  pLUuwctiM?^ 
yi  m  uliucild  Ni y,  Jlktndti  of  \\\  grasl^-s  from  i>LALn  iieiniisml 
finiil  lieioatitcbicd  to  taasy  beiustltctted  uf  Ajotgt  qjskHty. 
Hooktct  about  Sbecta  4nf|  PeHuwciscb  FKIZ H  %t  voar  draler't. 


THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Scnools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPENCERIAN   PEN    CO. 

349  BroQtdwaLy,  New  York 


CfiOWN  AND  BUDGE  WODK. 

Teeth  taufthout  Ti€Kte^: 

The  special  and  scientific  branch  of  dentistry 
known  as  Grown  and  Bridge  Work*  requires  the 
most  accorate  adjustment  with  perfect  mechani- 
cal construction  to  insure  an  artistic  suooess  and 
permanency. 

Haying  eyery  facility  for  this  class  of  work  I 
can  now  offer  reasonable  prices  as  consistent  with 
first  class  workmanship.   Establibhbd.  1866. 

Dr  l.J.  STEWART,  S68 1.88 St  IT. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

is  Just  issued  No  such  fine  catalog  of  teachers' 
books  was  eyer  before  issued.  It  describes  the 
best  books  on  Methods,  Pedaffogy,  Bedtations 
and  Dialogs,  Questions  ana  Answers,  Supplement- 
ary Beading,  Blackboard  Stencils,  3to.,  etc. 

loepegsa.   It  Is  free  to  alllaterested.   Wrtteat 
ifyoawoaldllkelt. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.  «l  E.  9th  St,  N.  Y. 


losewho 
in  house-cleo^ning 
islikema^icTryoi 


SAP0LI0 
know  ife  service 
co^Ke  of*  ib  0.1"  once 
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Unequalled  Text-Books 


By  JOHN  FISKB.  Litt.D .  LL.D. 


A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools 

WlUft  Toploal  A.nalyBb,  SaflnTMftlTe  QaestloBS,  and  Dlr«etioiis  for  Teaohera. 

By  Frank  Alpine  Hill,  LittD.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the  English  High  School 
in  Cambridge,  and  later  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in  Boston.    Crown 
8vo,  half  leather ^  small  pica  type^  xxf-^-sy 3  pages  y%i.oo^  net 
Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States  contains  235  illustrations  Qncluding 
Maps  not  colored),  6  full-page  colored  maps,  and  2  double-page  colored  Maps. 

RcTlMd  and  •alariped  edition,  wltlft  an  acoonnt  by  llr.  Flake  of  the  SpanUh-Amer. 
lean  War. 

''loonriderltoneofthebestbookBlhaTeeTeriued.  Theteaobersalllikeit.  ThepapilB take 
an  nnnsaal  interest  in  the  book  becaoBe  there  is  Bome  thonght  behind  it  alL"— F.  W.  Paakik. 
President  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  Chioago,  111. 


Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

Considered  With  Some  Beferenoe  to  Its  Origins. 

With  Questions  on  the  Text  by  Frank  A.  Hill,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the 
£nglish  High  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Bibliographical  Notes  by  Mr. 
Fiske.    Crown  8vo^  jgo  pages,  >/.oo,  net. 

An  Inquiry  Relating  to  Training  for  Citizenship  in  the  Public 
Schools,  made  by  Henry  W.  Thurston,  of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  of 
Chicago  (see  School  Review  for  October,  1898,  p.  579),  shows  that  in  the  37  Secondary 
Schools  located  in.  12  States,  which  sent  in  reports,  Fiske's  Civil  Government  is  used 
33  '-3  per  cent,  more  widely  than  any  other  book. 

Flake's  Civil  Ooyernment  supplies  an  irreproachable  text  bf  a  great  scholar,  QUggestiye  qnes- 
tiens  hy  a  great  teacher,  and  biographical  notes  invaluable  for  indiTianal  research. 


Descriptive  circular^  with  sample  pages  and  commendations  from  teachers 
who  have  used  the  book,  will  be  sent  on  application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COnPANV, 

4  Tark  St.,  Bwrtoii.  11  Sut  ITtli  St ,  Hew  Tork.  S78-S88  WabMh  Ar*.,  CUeay o. 


ANOTHER  NOTABLE  ADOPTION. 

The  Board  of  Edncation  of  Washington,  D.  C,  last  week,  adopted  unani- 
moudy  Judson  and  Bender's  GRADED  LITER  ATURB  READERS  for  nae  as 
basal  Readers  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  an  initial  order  for  22,600 
copies  has  already  been  received. 

This  adoption,  following  as  it  does  the  recent  adoption  of  the  series,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn, 
Providence,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Detroit,  Jersey  City,  Buffalo,  Des  Moines, 
Rochester,  Waco,  Trenton,  and  many  other  cities  throughout  the  country,  fur- 
nishes cumulative  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Graded  Literature  Readers. 

Descriptive  circular  and  terms  for  introduction  on  application  to 

MAYNARD,  MESULL  &  CO,  Pubs^  29-33  E.  19Ui  St,  New  YorK. 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM  OF  GEEyWANY 

and   It^f    Le^^on^   to    America. 

BY  LEVI  SEELEY/ 

Size,  7  1-2X5  inches.    243  pages.    Binding — cloth  stamped  with  two  colors  and  gold. 
Pric«»  ...  $1.50. 

Dr.  Seeley  spent  several  years  in  Germany  and  was  able  to  make 
perhaps  a  more  thoro  study  of  the  German  schools  than  has  been  made 
by  any  American.  Certainly  no  book,  in  English,  gives  so  complete 
and  accurate  an  account  of  the  German  school  system.  Its  value  lies  not 
only  in  this  fact,  but  also  in  its  comparison  of  the  German  schools  with 
our  own — and  in  pointing  out  what  may  be  learned  from  the  former  to  our 
advantage.     It  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  thinking  teacher. 

SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  TREATED  ARE  x 

Compulsory  Education,  The  Training  of  Teachers,  The  Course  of  Study,  The 
Examination  of  Teachers,  Religion,  The  Schools,  Salaries  of  Teachers,  The 
Appointment  of  Teachers,  Teachers'  Pensions,  Support  of  the  Schools,  School 
Buildings,  Tfte  Education  of  Girls,  The  Kindergarten. 

E^  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers,  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


SPILDMB'S  ITHIETIC  UBIUUIT 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


No. 
%  Indian  Clubs  and  Dumb  Bells. 
6  How  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis.   B^ 


mampbeU 

_   Jy  Champion 

M  Exercises  with  Polley  Weights.   M.  8.  Ander- 

son. 
7S  Physical  Training  Simplified.  No  Apparatns. 
88  How  to  Train  Properly. 
84  The  Care  of  the  Body. 
91  Warman's  Indian  Club  Bzeroisee. 
101  Official  Croqnet  Guide. 

105  Qronnd  Tumbling. 

IM  The  Grading  of  Ghrannastic  Exercises, 

106  Boles  for  Basket  fiaU  for  Women. 

Price,  10  ct«  per  copy*  postpaid 

A;  Q.  SPALDINO  &  BROS. 

NEW  YOBK.      OHIOAOO.      DEMVBB. 


Blackboard 
5tencils<*<* 


WB  HAYB  ABOUT  500  DBSIQN5 
HBRB  ARB  50nB  OP  THBM: 

MAps  of  Continents.   24x36  in.    10c.  ea. 
Bacii   State   and  Territory.    24x36  in. 

10c  ea. 
9  Groups  of  States.    24x36  in.    10c. 
French  and  Puritan  Wars.    5  Stendk. 

40c. 
War  of  Revolution.    5  Stencils.    40c* 
Civil  War.    10  Stencils.    80c. 
Border.    12x3610.    10c. 
Rolls  of  Honor.    12x36  in.    lOCr 
Piiysioloi:y  Charts.    Set  of  7.    50c. 

THB  POLLOWINQ,   18x24  in^ 
5  CENTS  BACH. 

Language  Lessons.    75  Designs. 

Anitaials.    40  Designs. 

Plants  and  Flowers.    35  Designs. 

Birds.    15  Designs. 

Portraits.    25  Designs. 


Send  to  cents  for  a  samples  for  triai^~m  Map  of 

Nortk  America  and  a^-cent  sttncil— 

with  complete  lut, 

E.'  L.  Kellogg  &  Co^ 

61  East  Ninth  Street.  New  York. 
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IShe  MOTHER  TONCVE 


•^  GEORGE  L  YMAN  KITTRBDGE,  Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  University,  and  SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD. 

Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 

Book  I.     LESSONS  IN  SPEAKING,   READING,  AND  WRITING   ENGLISH.     i2mo.    320 

pages.    lUastrated.     For  introduction,  45  cents. 
Book  11.    AN  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    i2mo.    331  pages.    For  introduction,  60  cents. 


HERE  are  few  school  books  that  have  commanded  the 
attention  that  has  been  given  The  Mother  Tongue  since 
its  publication  in  May,  1900.  Its  appearance  was  oppor- 
tune, for  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  formal  and 
artificial  methods  pursued  by  other  language  books  were  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  profitless.  The  Mother  Tongue  books  are  a  definite  re- 
turn to  the  simple  and  natural  methods  followed  by  every  child  in 
acquiring  its  ability  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  correctly  the 
English  language.  No  other  language  books  develop  so  carefully 
the  mmulatrue  plan  or  so  emphasize  the  essentials  of  the  subject. 
The  books  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  both  teacher  and  pupiL 
The  experience  and  scholarship  of  the  authors  render  these  books 
notable  among  all  language  books  now  published. 

GINN  6  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Boston         New  York         Chtcigo         S^a  Francisco         Atltatt         Ddlas        G>kmbQ&        Loadoa 


SENSIBLE  PEOPLE 

Have  abandoned  the  idea  of  the  old-fashioned  rigid 
school  desks  combining  desk  and  seat  in  one.  Pro- 
gressive school  boards  now  seat  their  school-rooms 
with  the  modern 

ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  DESKS 

By  their  use  each  child,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  is  exactly  fitted 
— is  comfortable,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  prop- 
erly attend  to  his 
studies. 

No  distorted  spines, 
■o  deranged  vision,  no 
slamming  of  folding 
seats,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  objec- 
tions to  ordinary 
school  desks  used  by 
schools  that  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  Especially  adapted  to  all 
kinds  and  characters  of  schools,  from  the  primary  tb 
the  advanced  seminary  or  college. 

Don't  Purchase  until  you  have  investigated  the 
d^ms  we  make  for  this  style  of  seating,  and  have 
looked  over  the  evidence  we  have  to  submit  of  those 
who  have  used  our  desks. 

One  cent  will  buy  a  postal  card.  A  moment^s  time  will  address  an 
tttquiry  to  as  and  the  return  mail  will  bring  you  our  catalogue,  etc. 

J.  H.  Butler,  Manager,  Sales  Department. 

CHANDLER  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  &  DESK  CO.. 

165  Drrooifilre  St«eet,  Boiloot  Mass* 


tiK  Rand-mcDally  maps 


ARE 

FAMOUS 

FOR 


Geographical  Accuracy 
Distinctness 
Artistic  Coloring 
Durability 


Their  extensive  use  in  scftools  in  every  country  in  the 
world  is  proof  of  their  merit 


three  complete  sets  of  political  wall  maps^ 
consisting  of  the  well-known  Globe  Series, 
the  Large  Outline  Series,  and  the  unex- 
celled Columbia  Series, 

A  complete  set  of  Physical  Maps,  in 
wall  form,  with  supplementary  bydograph- 
ic  chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  celebrated  Kiepert  Classical  Maps 
in  wall  form,  which  we  control  in  this 
country. 

A  large  assortment  of  State  maps,  city 
maps,  special  maps  for  history  and  litera- 
.  ture.  classes,  etc. 


OUR  LINE 
EMBRACES 


Priced  catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  request.    Correspondence 
invited. 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CHIC  AGO 
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NEW  SCRIBNER  BOOKS 

Kcdway's  Elementary  Physical  Geography. 

3$}  p;ige5.    Maps,  Dtigij^ms,  and  Cbarts  with  Qoestioos  and  Ex^rcisei,    $ta$  net 
Drstinpruished  by    Elementary    Character —Prmtiad  Usefulness—Author's  Reputation— Best 
Maps  in  Any  Pliyskal  Geography, 

Davidson's  History  of  Education. 

50a  pages.    With  Bibliography,    |r.c»o,  net, 

Dtstiii^uishfd  by  Diffkulty  of  Author^s  Task  and  yet  his  Grmtewt  Success — Unusual 
Scholarship  Combined  mith  Judgment —Most  Bcmarkable  Tribute  from  Critics  as  Thomas 
Davidson's  Last  and  Best  Work. 

Thatcher  and  Schwill's  General  History  of  Europe. 

6c«i3  pa^cs-     M^ps,    GeiTcaJo^icAl  Table  and  IndcK.    $1  50,  net. 


ii 

<> 

:; 
1: 

0 

i; 


Distii^uishcd  by  Period  Covered,  joo  to  igoo  A,  D.  — Conformity  to  JRecommendations  of    $ 
Best  TcacA^fs^-TiTcatmentot  Essential  Facts.    Outgrowth  irom  Prcvrous  Successful  Bool  >      \ 


Ourgr 

Scribncr's  Scries  of  School  Reading.  \ 

ti  volumes  pyblblied,    60  cents,  oet  each*  J 

Distinguished   by  Best  Contemporary  American  Authors — Houells^Seton^Thompson^  Stockton,     # 
Cable^  Eggleston^  Etc.— Being  -'  loo  fine  *'  artistically  for  School  f/st— Excellent  Head- 
ing—Departure from  Bad  Traditions, 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


For  Grammar  and  High  Schools* 

COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKKEEPING 

Inductive  Set  Stjpplics  hoin  5  to  S  Months'  Work* 

AOOPTBD  IN  EVERY  STATE  AND  TEKRITOHV— 

A  REVELATION  TO  TEACHERS  I 

'■•:■'  ■  ■  ifl  Btiaioess  I'artns  auti  Ctijktotns. 

J  from  tJne  bii&toKSs  pjpcrii  received 
J'  m  itjt  iTu(;n  tivc  Set  the  popii  makc^  out  54  bills, 

I  teckB»  II  notes,  40d  »  drafts,  besides  ifcccotint  sales,  re- 

tcipis,  jnd  many  other  piiperK.  He  receive*  targe  tintnbers  of 
0(»t9A,  druflH,  cli«^cks,  bills,  etc*.  ftU  perfect  phat*j-cRg raved  copies 
af  well  executed  lr>rms» 

We  hAve  A  few  hunarcd  aligbtly  dcfectW«  budgets  ^t  th©  first 
eJtticri]  whicb  we  will  scod  free  to  teflchefs.  Ast  fi^r  *•  Budget 
•01.**  HUhte  wborc  you  teach<  We  publiah  a  seden  uf  Cominercial 
Tert-Br-Hikj.  such  m^ 

Aritbmetks,  CommeiciBl  Laws,  >  ^  ^ 
Writiag  Lessofis,  Eng\hh4joft^pon4enctf 
Speller,  Sh'       '  Texts,  etc,  *3*  *^  •^  jfc 


licatititiR  wdl  be  sent  tree  to  t> 
ounditinn!!.     Write  fi>T  what 
OH  Al»I^Ui 


[  ■!  1  rj s ,      ■> n  ni p ! r  k  L' i> i t.  s  u f  u  lit   d u b' 


A   r    Mr* 

^Ihiitx;   ft-, 


a  ml  til 
LAko 


SADLER.ROWE  CO., 

J2  North  ChwltiSlwir       -       -       -       BALTIMORE.  MD. 


The  Famous 


Columbia 


America's  Favorite 
School  Desk 

Used  by  all  rhe  principal  scbooU  in  the  land — 
endorsed  by  all  the  leading  educators  and  brtirds 
ui  education.    Made  ot  selected  oak  and  the  i 
c|ual!ty  ot  iron  obtainable.     Simple  in  construc- 
tion, designed  to  plcase»  made  for  comiort  and 
durability.     The  Columbia  is  the  most  advanced 
and  peifect  school  desk  betbre  the  public     We 
will  be  ghd  to  send  hill  descriptive  printed  m  • 
on  application.    If  you  contemplate  the  p  r 
of  sclmol  furniture  and  desire  complete  san«io^u.^.- 

Buy  the  Columbia 

MAOB   AT 

PIQUA  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS 

Offke:  109  Flftlt  AvMiue,  NBW  YORK 


^^i 


uxui'insiryofrrAU, 

METHOD 


BY  L.wHAMu£ 

Ah4  ;:  wi^'i 


THE 


Ed^PasT-sF 


NUMBER. 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 

•NEWYORKANDCHICAGO- 


VOLUME  LXL.  No.  17. 
$>•••  A  YBAR.  6  CBIfTS  A  COPY. 


NOVEMBER  lo,  1900. 


6i  B.  9tta  »U  N«w  YotIi. 
267  WabMta  At..  Chlci«o»  III. 


Some  Recent  Publications 

Milne's  Intermediate  Arithmetic  #0.30 

Hornbrook's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  .65 
Hoadley's  Brief  Course  in  General  Physics 
Rowland  &  Ames's  Elements  of  Physics 
Macy  &  Norris's  General  Physiology 
Hewes's  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  i.oo 
Steele's  Popular  Astronomy  (Revised) 
Newcomb's  Elements  of  Astronomy 
Maxwell  .&  Smith's  Writing  in  English 
Kimball's  The  English  Sentence 
Erckmann-Chatrian's  Madame  Therese 

(Fontaine) 
Voltaire's  Selected  Letters  (Syms) 
Schanz's  Der  Assistent  (Bemhorn) 
Harper  &  Burgess's  Elements  of  Latin 
Hinsdale's  The  Art  of  Study 


1.20 


1.00 


I.IO 


1.00 

1.00 

.75 

.75 

.50 

-75 

.35 

1.00 


1.00 


Send  price  in  stamps  and  receive  specimen  copies. 
Further  information  on  request.  For  other  nota^ 
ble  text-'books  for  schools  and  colleges  send  to 

AMERICAN    BOOK   COMPANY 

New  York       Cincinnati       Chicago       Boalon 


IMPOBTAMT  AHNOUHCEMEHT. 
Ttvo  Important  ^ooK^  Ju^t  t^^ued  in 

LIPPINCOTT'5 
EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

THINKING.  AND  LEARNINQ  TO  THINK. 

fijNATS^  C.  80HAXFFKB,  Ph.D.,  IiL.D.,  Saperintendent  of  Pablio  Infltniotion 
for  the  State  of  Peimsjlyania.  I2ma  Cloth,  $185,  n«t. 
A  senee  of  olear  and  practical  lectures  m  the  diificnlt  art  of  teaohinff  papils  to 
think,  designed  to  tlirow  li^ht  apoQ  this  oneimportaDt  phase  of  pedagonr,  with- 
pat  in  any  way  pretending  to  supplant  the  systematic  treatises  on  psychology  and 
logic. 

TV/0  CBNTURIBS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORV. 

fiy  Ibaao  ShabpiiBss,  President  of  Hayerford  College.    I2ma    doth,  $l.9S,  net. 


critical  stody  by  a  maater  mind  of  the  colonial  and  commonwealth  epochs  in 
the  onfolding  of  a  great  people. 

LESSONS  IN  QKAMMAR. 

For  Schools  and  Teachers' Institutes.   By  J.  NPATBiaK,A.M.  ISmo.  Cloth,  BOo 

LE350N3  IN  LANQUAQB. 

By  J.N  Patuok,AM.    ISmo.    Cloth,  40  cents. 

The  instant  and  cordial  recognition  given  this  new  serieK  of  tezt-books  en 
courages  the  author  to  believe  that  the  series  meets,  in  a  rery  large  measure, 
present  requirements.  • 

He  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  mastery  of  the  essentials  of  grammar 
by  requiring  the  puiiil  to  u<ie  his  learaiog.  step  by  step,  in  the  coustruction  of 
sentences.  Mo  space  has  been  given  to  a  fruitless  discossion  of  grammatical 
technicalities  norlnan  eifort  to  display  linguistic  scholarbhip. 


J.  B.  UPPINCOTT  COnPANY,  Publishers, 


Choice  Supplementary  Reading 

AMERICAN  INVENTIONS  AND  INVENTORS. 

By  W.  A  A  A  M.  Mowbt    MS  pp.    Illustrated    65  cents. 
''^  This  book  is  one  of  the  noblest  contributions  which  modem  educa- 
tional ideas  have  made  to  hutory,  ciyics,  and  economics  through  supple- 
mentary reading  "-  Journai  oj  tiducatMn, 

THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 

£dited  by  Labkim  DinfTOH,  LL  D. 
By  this  delightful  series  of  nine  illustrated  Geographical  Beaders, 
geography  becomes  a  study  ot  absorbing  interest. 

THE  LAND  OF  SONG.    Books  U  VL,  and  HL 

For  Primary,  Lower  Grammar,  and  Upper  Grammar  Grades.  85, 48, 
and  54  cents.  The  best  shorter  poems  in  the  Bngliah  language. 
Fully  ilustrated. 

THROtJGH  THE  YEAR*    Books  L  and  IL 

Attractive  prose  and  verse  describing  the  season's  chauges,  historic 
birthdays,  etc.   For  Third  and  Fourtn  Gradee.    86  cents  each. 

SPRINGTIME  PLOWBRS. 

By  BfAB  Ruth  Noboross  91  pp.  illustrated.  86  cents.  The  study 
and  analysis  of  familiar  wood  flowers  in  the  form  of  a  deiighttm 
story  for  younger  children. 

POETRY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

For  Grammar  Grades.   836  pp    Illustrated.    60  cents. 
Three  hundred  of  the  most  satisfactory  poems  on  nature  ftom  our 
best  authors.  * 


Valuable  Books  for  Teachers. 

SYSTEMATIC  METHODOLOGY. 

By  Anobbv  T  Smith,  Pd  D.,  Prindpai  of  State  Normal  School, 
Mansfield,  Pal    8S1  pp     {Ntorlii-tiui^  ) 
This  manual  is  designed  to  rationalize  and  harmonize  teaching  pro- 
cesses, and  abounds  in  Keen  thought  and  practical  suggestions. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ETHICS. 

Bj  Noah  K  Dayis,  LL  D  .  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  University 

ofYirgiaia.    mt^v    Si  OH. 
''  The  author  has  a  masterly  grasp  of  his  subject,  his  treatment  is  dis- 
criminatmtf,  hi^  style  lucid  and  interesting.''   Professor  B.  F.  Barthol- 
omew, Augastana  College. 

ELEMENTARY  ETHICS. 

An  abridged  edition  of  the  Elements  of  Ethics^  for  High  and  Secon- 
dary dchouls.    19('pp.    $1.80. 

READING  :  HOW  TO  TEACH  IT. 

By  Sabah  Louise  Abnou>,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston.    $1. flO. 
A  broad  treatment  of  the  subject  from  a  high  standpoint  of  wisdom 
and  experience ;  nelpful,  practical,  full  of  a  charming  personality. 

HINTS  ON  TEACHING  CIVICS* 

By  G.  H.  Mahtin,  A  M.   48  cents. 

A  forcible  presentation  of  principles  and  methods,  which  enables 
teachers  to  make  clear  to  their  pupils  the  duties,  rights,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship. 


SILVER,  BURDeTT  &  COMPANY,   -  -  -  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 
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JOSERH  QILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS 

Have  just  Gained  the 

GRAND    PR[ZE>  ^t  Paris. 


This  is  the  highest  prize  ever  awarded  to  a 
pen-maker,  and  no  other  pen-maker  has  it. 

Gillott  has  always  taken  the  Highest  Vrize. 


-TRANSLATIONS 


dfnoEEjraAB. 
HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Good  t7p»- Wen  Printed— line  I^pef^Half- 
Leather  Bindinff—Oloth  Side»-Prioe  Bednoed 
lo  il.00,  poetpttid.   Send  for  sample  pages. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Copyright  Introdiiotions— New  T7P»— 
Good  Paper— Well  Bonndr-Ckmyenient  for  the 
Pookei— Priee,  postpaid,  00  cents  eaeh. 


'^USSftSr^S^Sr)  David  MeK«7»  P«MM»«>>  >022  Market  St,  Plilladelidibu 


For  IPrimary  and  totvtr  Grammar  Gradts 

m  INDUCTIVE  C0UR3E  IN  ENGLISH 

FIRST  BOOK 
By  Larkin  DuNToir,  late  head  Master  Normal  School,  Boston,  and  Augustus  K. 
Kelley,  Master  Lyman  School,  Boston.    BeautifuLy  illustrated. 

Children  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  speak  correctly  in  sentences  from  the  beginning 
The  book  is  adapted  to  lower  grades  than  the  usual  text-book  in  language  and  can  be 
used  to  advantage  to  precede  the  higher  books  of  any  other  course  in  Bnglish. 

'*  Yoniiavo  brought  out  something  different  from  other  books  in  the  market  and  I  think  you  haTe 
a  thing  needed,  a  leading  up  to  the  study  of  grammar."  MAuaica  P.  Wmn,  Master  Lincoln 
SchooL  Boston. 

A  sample  copy  of  the  First  Book  will  be  mailed  for  20  CBNTS.  Educators  who  want 
the  best  should  examine  this  book.    Correspondence  invited. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN  d  CO.,  Publishers, 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


msTAmuaHmo  taeK 

EiriER  &  AliEND; 

205*211   Third  Ave.,^ 
NBW  YORK. 

Everything  necesoary 
for  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory  will 
be  furnished  of  best  qual- 
ity at  reasonable  prices. 

Glass  and  Metal  Appa- 
ratus, special,  made  to 
order,  according  to  drair* 
ings. 

Glass  blowing  and  en- 
graving done  on  premises. 


Every  Teacher 

■honld  vadvntftnd  th«  hifbar  uatm  of  th«  vukgtm 
lantern  in  sohool  and  oollece  work.  The  Proieoi- 
inff  Microscope,  Projeoting  Polariaoope  and  Fro- 
Jeoting  Spectroecope,  represent  the  nifheet  de- 
gree of  effloiencr  in  ednoational  work.  Onr  m»n- 
nal  on  ««The  IMmIc  Laatera  la  SeliMl 
Work"  fnlljr  deeonbes  theee  inetrnmeate  and 
their  nee.  Bent  f^ee  to  erery  teaeher  who  iMn- 
tions  the  eohool  with  which  ooni\epted. 
WlLUil8«II0WI*EAELI,i«yt    1 


OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

is  just  issued.  No  suoh  fine  oatalog  of  teaehen' 
oooks  was  ever  before  issued.  It  desoribes  the 
best  books  on  Methods.  Pedagogy,  Beoitations 
and  Dialogs,  Qoestions  ana  Answers,  Bnpplement. 
9X7  Beading,  Blackboard  Stencils,  )te.,  etc. 

■oopagee.    It  Is  tree  to  alliatereetMl.   Wrtteat 
Ityoawoaltfllkalt. 

E.  L  RELLOGG  &  CO.  61 E.  9thSL,  N.  Y. 


B«?!»9!Bi$ioryofea«caiioii 


Aiien^s  Historic  Outlines  of  Education. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book  to  read  as  an  introduotion  to  the  sub- 
ject or  for  reviewing  the  mam  points  of  edacatioual  hmtory.  It  gives  in 
oatline  the  different  views  of  education  held  from  the  time  of  the 
Ureeke  to  the  present  day.    Manila  covers.    iSo. 

Browning^s  Educational  Theories* 

This  book  has  become  the  reoogoized  standard  short  history  of  educa- 
tion, and  has  no  superior  It  desoribes  the  mam  lines  of  thought  which 
have  been  followed  upon  educational  subjecte,  so  far  as  they  are  impor- 
tant at  the  present  day,  and  is  of  great  practical  use  to  teachers  in  two 
ways:  it  may  Ahow  what  is  the  historical  ground  for  retaininff  existing 
practices  in  education,  or  for  substituting  others :  and  it  may,  by  teUing 
what  great  educators  have  attempted  and  what  great  thinkers  have  con- 
oeived  as  possible  in  this  department,  stimnlate  teachers  to  complete 
their  work  or  to  carry  out  their  principles  under  easier  conditions. 

887  pages.   Oloth,  oOe. 

Browning^s  Aspect^  of  Education* 

A  sketch  of  the  History  of  Bduoation  from  the  earliest  time  to  the 
present,  written  in  the  author's  clear  and  brilliant  style.  As  a  book  to 
precede  the  more  thoro  study  m  detail  of  the  advance  of  educational 
ideas,  there  is  no  better  book.    Limp  cloth  covers,  ssAo. 

Lang^s  Great  Teachers  of  Four  Centu- 

BI  Ks.    An  Outline  History  of  the  Great  Movements  and  Masters  of 
the  past  four  hundred  years     It  presents  as  clear  an  acoount  of  the  im- 

£ortant  period  wbich  it  covers  as  is  possible  in  a  small  space.  It  contains 
lographies  of  all  the  great  educators  of  the  past  four  hundred  years, 
and  gi  ves  o ath  nes  of  their  educational  ideas  and  the  effect  they  have  had 
on  the  world.   Limp  cloth  cover,  26e. 

QuickCs  Educational  Reformers* 

By  Bbv.  Bobkbt  Hkbbebt  Quick  of  Trinity  Oollege,  Cambridge.  Eng. 
This  is  the  most  widely-known  and  the  most  entertaining  History  of  Edu- 
cation, and  is  the  best  one  for  the  ordinary  teacber  and  student  to  read. 


Onr  edition  is  one- third  cheaper  than  anv  other, 
printed  and  In^  beautiful  library^doth  binaing 


._     It  is  handsomely 
_    Size,  7)4x6  inches. 
895  pages.    81.00  ;  to  teachers,  VOo. ;  postage,  lOe. 


Seeley*s  Common    School   System  of 

GERMANY  A^D  ITS  I.KC180N8  TO  AMERK'A.  No  book,  in 
Rnglish,  gives  so  complete  and  accurate  an  account  of  the  0<a:man 
School  System  Its  value  Ues  not  only  in  this  fact,  but  also  in  its  com- 
parison of  the  Qerman  schools  with  our  own— and  m  pointing  out  what 
may  be  learned  from  the  former  to  our  advantage.  It  deserves  a  place 
in  tne  library  of  every  thinking  teacher 

948  pages.    81.50;  to  teachers,  81.80 ;  postage,  10c 


e.  L  K^nodd «  €0.  •  61  &m  9tD  $t.»  new  vork. 


Psychologyjor  Teachers. 

ALLEN'S  MIND  STUDIES  FOR  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

By  JsBom  Ax^lbk,  Ph.IX,  late  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  Mew  York. 

To  aid  teachers  who  know  little  about  psychology,  and  who  desire  to 
be  informed  oonceming  its  principles,  espedally  its  relation  to  the  work 
of  teaching  this  book  has  been  prepared.  Its  method  is  subjective,  lead- 
ing the  student  to  watch  mental  processe  .  and  draw  his  own  eonela- 
sions.  It  is  written  in  language  easily  comprehended,  with  many  prac- 
tical illustrationa 

This  book  has  been  extensively  used  as  a  text  in  the  Normal  institutes 
of  the  ^  estem  states  and  is  without  doubt  the  most  popular  Introdoo* 
tion  to  educational  psychology. 

Size,  6M  X  4^  inches.  ISS  pages.  Cloth  binding,  aoo, ;  to  teachers, 
40o.;  postage,  fie. 

KELLOGG'S  ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  AMoe  M.  Kxllogo,  author  of  School  Sianagement,  etc  This  book 
is  for  beginners  An  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  the  processes  by  whioh 
we  kmtw^  by  employing  familiar  examples  and  iUustratioas.  It  is  a  good 
book  for  mgb  schools  and  for  beffioners  in  pedagogy  before  taking  op  a 
larger  book.    Questions  are  added  to  each  chapter. 

&xe  6M  X  4M-    60  pages.    Limp  cloth  covers.    Sftc. 

KIRKPATRICK'S  INDUCTIVE  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Am  Introdo*  tloB  to  the  Htndy  «if  mental  Fliei»oin«Ba. 

By  Prof.  E.  A.  Kibkpatbiok.  The  author  believes  that  the  indoe- 
tive  method  of  study,  now  almost  univemalbr  followed  in  teaching  the 
natural  science,  sh'^uld  equally  be  employed  in  teaching  and  stodyrag 
psychology.  To  obtain  real  knowledge  the  pupil  must  observe  and  sua* 
lyze  the  actual  processes  of  his  own  mind  and  those  of  others,  instead  of 
takizig  for  granted  what  others  say ;  he  must  be  led  to  observe,  judge, 
and  think  fOr  himself.  This  book,  introducing  the  learner  to  the  study 
of  the  mind,  in  this  way  secures  his  interept  and  attention.  For  reading 
cirdes  it  is  excellent.  The  chapter  on  Child  Studyis  especially  strooff 
and  valuable.  Size,  OK  x  4  H  inches.  SOS  pages.  Cloth  binding,  SOe.i 
to  teachers,  64«  •;  postage,  6e* 

ROOPER'S  A  POT  OF  GREEN  FEATHERS: 

A  Stody  In  Apporreptlon. 

By  T.  G.  BooFSB.  This  is  a  very  famous  little  book  and  deserves  the 
reputation  it  has  as  the  most  interesting  of  all  books  on  psychology  It 
is  a  simple  discussion  of  the  mental  operations  by  which  we  aoqidzs 
knowledga  Com.  Harris  and  many  other  eminent  educators  recom- 
mend it. 

Size*  6^  X  4mnches.   46  pages.   Limp  cloth  covers.   26c. 

WELCH'S  TALKS  ON  PSYCHOLOGY. 

This  book  states  in  a  remarkably  clear  and  effective  way  the  outUne 

rindples,  and  the  entire  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  educational  side. 

-w  well-known  school  inspector  of  Canada,  says:  ''It  is  the  most  lucid 

and  practical  introduction  to  mental  science  I  have  ever  seen." 

Size,  69^  X  4^  inches.   I8tt  pages.    Cloth  binding.    50o.:  to  teachers 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advanti^e  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

£*4mMshsd  17  fuurs.     129  AudHorium  Buildin j.  Chicajo.      PoHHans  FUUd,  4,000. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


VatD  TO  AST  OV  THB8B  ADD] 


voB  AavroT  maitual,  wbmk. 


Jd^bi»tonPl.,Etortoii,Ma8a.,  8?v  Wabash  At.  Chicago,  HI.  1M  Fifth  At.,  New  York  Olty,N.T. 
jMlnrBt.  W»rt,  Toronto,  Qm.  780  Oooper  Bldff..I>enTer.  Colo.  480GaiTOttBldg  .SanFranoisoo,  CaL 
160BPa.,ATa.,Wa8hlnirto%D.  0.  414  Century  radg..Miimeapoli&  5»StimBonfilk.,Loe Angeles, Cal. 


HARI.AII  P.  FRENCH,  Manaser.  Bl  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY^ 


Establiflhed  fourteen  years. 

known  Agenoy  in  the  West     

temberin  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Acadeiiiiee< 


Largest  and  best 
Yaoancies  for  Sei>- 


known  Agenor  in  the  West 
tember  in  Colleges,  Normal  sonoois,  AcauouuvB, 
High  Schools,  Public  Schools,  etc.  Prompt 
serrice  goaranteed.  Blannal  of  SOjpages  tree. 
C.  J.  ALBEBT;  Manager. 


CENTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  B.  14th  St.,  New  York 


OUestaaAtowtkBewmiiiV.S.    Bst.ltft5 


ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Bureau. 

H.  S.  KELLOOa,  Manager,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


BSTABUSHID  TBV  TXASS. 
T«lfl»hMU  Ve.  a492-ZtU  8t. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN  "^  school  suppues. 

— ■^^"""■^"■""■""— "^^"■"^""  o   East  Utk  Stteet, 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


Vew  Terk. 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM  OF  GERMANY 

cind   It^    Le^^on^   to   ^tnertca. 

BY  LEVI  SEELEY* 

Siie,  71-2x5  inches.    243  pages.    Binding-^cloth  stamped  with  two  colors  and  gold. 
Price,  ...  $1.50« 

Dr.  Sceley  spent  several,  years  in  Germany  and  was  able  to  make 
perhaps  a  more  thoro  study  of  the  German  schools  than  has  been  made 
by  any  American.  Certainly  no  book,  in  English,  gives  so  complete 
and  accurate  an  account  of  the  German  school  system.  Its  value  lies  not 
only  in  this  fact,  but  also  in  its  comparison  of  the  German  schools  with 
our  own — and  in  pointing  out  what  may  be  learned  from  the  former  to  our 
advantage.     It  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  thinking  teacher. 

SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  TREATED  ARE  x 

Comptdsary  Education^  The  Training  of  Teachers,  The  Course  of  Study,  The 
Examination  of  Teachers,  Religion,  The  Schools,  Salaries  of  Teachers,  The 
Appointment  of  Teachers,  Teachers'  Pensions,  Support  of  the  Schools,  School 
Buildings,  The  Education  of  Girls,  The  Kindergarten. 


E  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO ,  Publishers,  61  E.  9tli  St,  New  York. 


AMmcAv  AVD  fotxiev 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


ment  of  Instrootion:    Reoommends    Good 
Schools  to  Parents.    Callonoraddresf 

Mbr.  M.  J.  TouircKTci^TOir, 

Amerioan  and  Foreign  Teachers*  Agency. 

88  Uhion  SQUAih/..  Nkw  Yobk. 


T>!!  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

Recommends  collese  and  norma]  graduates, 
speoiahsts,  and  other  teachers  to  "MxUeges. 
schools,  and  families.  Adyises  parents  about 
schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avbmub,  Nkw  York. 


CENTRAL*.  CORRESPONDENCE 

rni  I  Fr.F  We  Teach  by  MaU.  Six  Courses 
V/ULLCUC.  Only, ▼UB:«or]DalCeiirse.  $4.50; 
School  Course,  $4.50 ;  Book  -Keeping  Course,  $Y.OO; 
Zoology,  $5.00;  Botany,  $5.00;  Philosophy, 
$5.00.  Don't  yon  need  one  or  more  of  these 
Conrses?  DU^OMAS  GBANTEI).  All  courses 
are  for  a  term  of  t2  weeks.  We  f nmlsh  all  neces- 
sary books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

8C0TT  ETTER.  Pres.  0.  C.  C,  Palmyra,  m. 


HOMEr  3TUDY. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

offers  over  8si6  elementary  and  coHege  oonrses  by 
correspondence  in  SB  of  its  Departments,  in- 
clnding  Pedagogy,  History,  the  Languages, 
English,  Mathematics,  Physiography,  Zoology, 
Plursiology,  Botany,  etc  Instruction  is  personal. 
nniTer8i&  credit  is  granted  for  college  courses 
soccesHf  uily  completed  Work  may  begin  at  any 
time.   For  circular  address 

THE  UNIVEBSrry  OP  OmOAGO  (Div  QO 

CmoAoo,  111, 


•ni^nHY/^U  BERCY'S    TEXT- 

*  *^*-*^%^**  TeachiQs     French 

are  used  everywhere.   Send  to  the  pub- 
lisher for  copies  for  examination.    .   .   . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

$51  A  883  SIXTH  AVBNUB,     -     NEW  YORK. 

Complete  catalogue  on  application. 
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Grade  Tsaobbbb  " 

AND  SUFBBYieOBB. 

Monthly,  during  the 
^hoolyear.  Discus- 
sion of  topics  relatire  to  music  teaching  and  the 
**  new  education."  Appbopbiatb  Ssa^ov  Music, 
fto..  from  the  BEST  BOUBOUS.  Can  be  used  in  class 
for  reading,  by  ordering  "Reprints."  Principals 
and  Sup^uitendentB  will  aid  their  teachers  by  ar- 
ranging to  supply  each  building  with  at  least  one 
annual  subscription.  $1  per  ye»r ;  i5c.  per  eowr. 
Edited  by  Heubm  Place,  Supervisor  of  Muslq, 
Indianapolis.  Published  by  ftCBOOL  •iCHld 
COMPANY,   188  N.  Penn  flt.,  ladlaaa polls. 
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Vertical  or  Slant. 


Whatever  is  the  decision  of  the  powers  that  be  as  to  which  shall  be  nsed,  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  orders  for  either  style  with 
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A.  Ttrfected  Course  in  A.rt  Midueation. 

THE  PRANG  ELEMENTARY 
COORSE  IN  ART  IN8TRDCTI0N 

Artistic  in  Arrangement,  Liberal  in  Treatment,  Rich  in  Detail. 
A  Compilation  of  the  Best  Thought  Regarding  Art  Education. 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


lectures:mteaching 

By   J.    G.    FITCH 

In  the  early  ^part  of  the  year  1900^  tboenty  year^  h<M 
elapsed  *rince  the  lectures  tuere  detiH)ered  tvhichfomi 
the  hasU  of  this  great  booKf  /n  cotntnetnoration  of 
this  e%)ent  tue  haH)e  issued  a  H)ery  handsome  nefou 
Eddition  of  the  book. 

It  is  printed  from  nefou  plates^  in  large  clear  type^  and 
contains  4'62  pages. 

The  binding  is  a  handsome  library  clothe  UKfi  others  of 
the  K^eftog^s  Teacher^  Library  Series. 

U he  frontispiece  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr,  Fitch. 

Uopic  side'' headings  are  inserted  to  aid  the  reader, 

'•Teachers  everywhere,  among  the  English-speaking  people,  have  hailed  Mr.  Fitch's 
work  as  an  invaluable  aid  for  almost  every  kind  of  instruction  and  school  organiza- 
tion. It  combines  the  theoretical  and  the  practical ;  it  is  based  on  psychology  ;  it 
gives  admirable  advice  on  everything  connected  with  teaching,  from  the  furnishing 
of  a  schooF-room  to  the  preparation  of  questions  for  examination.  Its  style  is  singu- 
larly clear,  vigorous,  and  harmonious.  Some  one  has  said  that  it  requires  as  much 
ability  to  govern  and  instruct  a  district  school  with  justice  and  wisdom  as  it  does  to 
govern  a  state  ;  and  this  thought  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fitch  when  pre- 
paring his  great  work  on  teaching.  His  ideal  schoolmaster  must  be  a  man  of  rare 
qualifications, — mental,  moral,  and  physical. 

**  Mr.  Fitch  has  avoided  the  mistake  made  by  many  writers  on  education  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  a  special  department  He  has  neglected  nothing.  From 
the  kindergarten  to  the  higher  branches  taught  in  the  common  school  he  has  touched 
upon  every  department  of  instruction,  manifesting  a  thoroness  and  comprehensiveness 
of  grasp  indicative  of  careful  thought  and  wide  experience.  Teachers  and  parents,  as 
well  as  those  just  beginning  to  t^h,  would  find  it  exceedingly  profitable  to  make 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching  a  subject  for  close  and  repeated  study. 

Teachers'  Price,  $1.00  net,  postpaid. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St..  New  York. 


ONE-HUNDRED  LESSONS  IN 
NATURE  AROUND  MY  SCHOOL 

Size,  7  1-2x5  inches.   201  pages.    Binding — cloth,  stamped  with  two 
colors  and  gold.    49  illustrations.      -       -       Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Mr.  Payne  is  a  well-known  writer  and  lecturer  on  Natuie  Study.  But  he  is  more 
than  that — he  is  a  school  superintendent  and  a  successful  teacher  of  nature  subjects. 
This  book,  liice  all  he  says  and  writes  about  nature,  has  been  tested  in  the  school- 
room—is, in  fact,  the  result  of  successful  school  work.  It  does  not  aim  to  give  a  hard- 
and-f^t  course  of  lessons.  But  it  does  give  a  collection  of  One  Hundred  suggestive 
lessons  on  natural  objects  which  can  be  adapted,  by  any  intelligent  teacher,  to  his 
work.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  where  nature  study  hasoeen  largely  taken  up  this 
book  is  in  use. 

TABLE,  OF  CONTErNTS : 
Chap.  I—f^reiimifiary  Les*ion<i 

Chap.  II^Le*r*ron*r  on  Lea'Ve^.  I^tants^  and  Frurt^ 
Chap.  III-^Les*ion^  on  Anifnats 
Chap.  I\/—tShe  School  Mtueum 

Chap.  \^.—^ainy~T>ay  Les^ion^i 

Chap.  \^I—l^e^sons  in  the  School  'ifard 
Chap.  VIII^n/alKf  tuith  the  Children 

Chap. —  \/ I  I  I— Collections  during  Vacation 

Chap.  IJr—l>eH)ices  and  Helps  in  feature  Study 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  d  CO.,    61  E.  9th  St.,  New  YorR. 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia, 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishesy  strengthens,  and  im- 
parts new  life  and  vigor  by  supply- 
ing the  needed  nerve  food. 

^Id  by  DroggiBtfl  in  oriiriiua  paekageB  only. 
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A  Reform  School  That  Reforms. 

By  M.  W.  Vandenbubg,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  the  government  of  a  Euro- 
pean state  gave  in  a  single  instance  public  aid  to  a 
method  of  teaching  in  public  schools,  that  bad  attracted 
some  attention  thni  the  persistence  of  its  author.  This 
half-hearted  >flupport  was  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  Finally  the  promoter  and  inventor  of  this 
method  died  at  an  unusually  advanced  age,  poor,  almost 
penniless,  with  a  life  history  so  pitiful  that  it  is  painful 
to  read  the  bare  recital.  The  foremost  educators  of  our 
day  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Pestalozzi's 
methods. 

More  than  three  score  years  ago  the  founder  of  kin- 
dergartens gave  public  demonstation  of  their  value.  He, 
too,  died  years  later,  with  scarcely  a  ray  of  the  sunrise  of 
the  great  day  of  kindergartens  to  bless  his  aged  eyes. 
The  rays  of  this  day  have  not  yet  illumined  all  the  edu- 
cationally dark  places,  nor  driven  out  all  the  owls. 
Death  only  can  work  some  phases  in  reformations. 

Two  score  years  ago  one  of  the  greatest  phflosophers 
of  our  times,  if  not  pre-eminent  in  sdl  time,  wrote  of  ed- 
ucation and  educational  methods.  It  has  taken  forty 
years  to  show  the  first  fruits  of  Herbert  Spencer's  ideas 
in  educational  reform,  so  slower  than  a  sndl's  pace  move 
changes  in  education  methods. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  of  the  present  shall 
be  any  less  conspicuous  than  our  predecessors  in  gar- 
nishing the  tombs  of  the  dead  prophets  with  one  hand 
and  stoning  the  living  with  the  other. 

Certain  it  is  that  there  has  been  bom  among  us  ^  sys- 
tem of  educational  reform,  such  as  the  world  has  never 
before  seen  put  into  practice.  A  system  that  more 
closely  conforms  to  sound  psychology  and  correct  ethical 
ideals  than  all  others  combined.  That  this  praise  may 
not  seem  fulsome  and  undeserved,  I  beg  to  refer  again 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  preceding  articles.  That 
the  great  principle  of  use  and  disuse  is  more  powerfully 
potent,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  the  moral 
sphere  of  man's  nature  than  in  any  other.  Perhaps  this 
may  come  from  the  later  development  of  the  moral  fac- 
ulties, leaving  them  more  sensitively  plastic  than  the 
rest  of  man's  nature. 

The  Wren  j  Kind  of  Appeal. 

Be  that  as  it  may  the  fact  remains  that  the  most 
easily  weakened  and  the  most  readily  strengthened  part 
of  the  modem  civilized  man's  nature,  lies  in  the  region 
of  his  moral  sentiments  and  social  ideals.  In  criminal 
reform  schools  the  appeal  to  these  has  usually  been  from 
the  wrong  side.  As  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  the  sense 
of  injustice,  of  self-disrespect,  of  self- degradation,  the 
feelings  of  resentment,  anger,  revenge,  distrust,  and  op- 
position, have  been  appealed  to  much  more  frequently 
than  their  opposites,  by  the  natural  working  of  the  means 
employed. 

The  appeals  to  deceit,  fraud,  lying,  and  theft  have 
oeldom  been  wanting  in  modem  reformatory  institu- 
tions. 

The  inmates  of  Buch  places,  be  they  prisons,  jails,  or 
reform  schools,  have  been  compelled  in  self-defence  to 

The  present  article  is  the  fotirtb  in  Dr.  Vandenbarg's  series. 
His  dtscnssion  of  the  problem  of  Reform  Schools  begun  in  The 
School  Journal  for  June  2,  and  continued  in  the  numbers  for 
June  9  and  October  ao.  The  article  on  **  Demoralization  "  which 
appeared  August  25  may  also  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  series. 


resort  more  or  less  constantly  to  these  methods  and 
states  of  mind.  The  results  have  been  most  natural  and 
legitimate.  The  weaklings  have  submitted  and  come 
out  flaccid  and  useless  members  of  society.  The  strong 
and  self-reliant  have  come  out  doubly  confirmed  in  crim- 
inal tendencies.  The  whole  business  has  been  a  lament- 
able and  conspicuous  failure. 

Who  Works  Shall  Eat. 

Over  against  these  methods  I  beg  to  place  the  methods 
of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  of  Preeville,  Tompkins 
county,  N.  Y.  This  is  an  association  incorporated  under 
the  membership  corporation  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  Its  motto  is  "Nothing  Without  Labor;"  and 
the  principle  is  enforced  so  practically  that  every  boy 
and  girl  must  pay  for  every  meal  he  or  she  eats,  Mid . 
every  nighf  s  lodging  with  the  labor  of  his  or  her  ow.n 
hands.  Otherwise  he  or  she  goes  to  the  lock-up,  and  is 
set  at  work  on  long  hours  and  coarse  rations,  and  kept 
under  durance  vile.  The  law  that  places  them  there  has 
been  made  by  the  boys  and  girls  themselves,  and  the 
blame  for  its  enforcement  rests  not  upon  superintendent 
and  assistant,  but  upon  the  boys  and  girls  who  made  the 
law  and  see  to  its  rigid  enforcement,  JmpartiaUy  against 
the  highest  and  the  lowest. 

Here  is  one  of  the  greatest  levers  of  reform  in  this 
method.  It  applies  the  most  strenuous  and  immediate . 
law  of  nature  to  the  performance  of  a  social  obligation. 
The  fault,  if  fault  there  be,  is  in  the  nature  of  things, 
in  the  plan  on  which  we  are  built.  And  one  soon  learns  . 
that  it  is  well  not  to  quarrel  with  this  department  of  the 
universe. 

The  regenerating  complement  of  this  law  is,  that  one 
may  always  find  work  enough  to  pay  his  way,  and  if  he  is 
in  earnest,  to  do  much  better  than  that.  Nothing  is 
given  away,  not  even  a  pair  of  old  shoes.  Everything 
has  its  price.  "  Constant  employment,  the  stimulus  of 
necessity,  self-dependence,  and  self-government  are 
among  the  chief  means  in  use  in  the  republic  for  build- 
ing up  character." 

The  esteem  of  one's  fellow  citizens  plays  a  very  strong 
part  here  as  elsewhere  in  all  the  world.  There  is  no 
bravado  'Mn  doing  time  like  a  man."  All  punishments 
are  given  by  a  due  process  of  law,  by  trial  before  a  judge, 
who  is  a  boy  member  of  the  republic,  or  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers,  so  that  the  criminal  has  little  public  sympathy 
and  no  public  hido  of  glory  as  he  goes  forth  to  suffer 
the  just  pendty  for  wrong-doing. 

Any  method  that  removes  the  halo  from  the  brow  of 
the  young  criminal  in  the  presence  of  his  boy-friends, 
does  much  to  make  crime  distasteful.  This  method  does 
it  most  effectively. 

We  now  have  an  incentive  to  work  and  work  provided ; 
the  nobility  of  labor  guaranteed  and  the  condemnation  of 
laziness  and  vagrancy  assured.  The  justice  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  law  vindicated  and  the  loss  of  social  stand- 
ing of  the  offender  authoritative.  Could  any  of  our 
reformatory  institutions  reach  even  these  steps  of  ]»o- 
gress  the  stride  would  be  immense.  But  in  the  Junior 
Republic  it  goes  farther,  much  farther  than  this. 

EiVery  memb^  is  left  to  his  or  her  own  free  will  to  do 
as  he  or  she  may  list,  so  long  as  the  rights  of  others  ave' 
not  infringed.  La^  or  laborious,  gaining  a  bare  liveli- 
hood or  storing  up  a  competence,  idl  this  depends  ujppn 
the  initiative  of  each  individual.  &mail  amount  of  ad<-  ? 
vice  is  given,  and  never  until  it  is  adked. 
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Self-reliance  is  a  necessity*  Honesty  in  dealing  is  en- 
forced by  the  same  natural  processes. 

An  Instance  of  Regeneration. 

In  a  letter  under  the  date  of  July  24, 1900.  Mr.  Wm. 
R.  George  says  :  ''The  instances  of  boys  stealing,  cheat- 
ing^ or  defrauding  and  finally  concluding  from  experience 
tiiat  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  are  legion.  Hardly  a 
month  passes  without  an  instance  of  this  kind.  A  strik- 
ing one  occurred  several  years  ago.  At  the  expiration 
of  a  sentence  a  boy  came  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
and  desired  to  know  if  I  thought  there  was  any  help  for 
him,  or  if  he  had  any  chance  to  become  anybody.  'I've 
been  figuring  it  out,'  said  he, '  and  it  don't  pay  to  be  bad ; 
for  you  see  you  have  to  work  harder  in  the  jug  than 
outside  ;  and  youse  can  eat  in  the  Waldorf,  and  the  girls 
and  boys  don't  look  down  on  you,  cause  you  are  in  prison. 
Cause  when  you  are  in  prison  youse  have  to  work  hard, 
and  to  sleep  on  a  hard  bed,  and  have  plain  fare,  and  have 
your  hair  clipped,  and  take  the  lock-step,  and  wear  a 
striped  suit,  and  lose  your  citizenship,  and  everybody 
looks  down  on  you  because  you  are  a  prisoner ;  and  it 
don't  pay.  Is  there  any  way  for  me  to  get  on  top  ? ' 
On  being  assured  there  was,  he  said,  'I'm  just  going  to 
try  my  level  best  to  get  there,  and  we'll  shake  hands  on 
it.'  And  he  did.  He  rose  by  degrees,  and  with  such 
success  that  before  the  end  of  that  particular  year  he 
became  speaker  of  the  house;  of  representatives  of  the 
Junior  Republic." 

If  any  other  system  will  make  a  little  showing  of 
stimulating  boys  and  girls  to  "  do  their  level  best "  to 
reach  the  top  stratum  of  respectable  society,  that  system 
shall  have  our  hearty  sympathy  and  most  sincere  praise. 
The  Junior  Republic  system  does  it,  and  without  arti- 
ficial forcing. 

This  is  a  reform  school  th^t  reforms.  Justice,  free- 
will action,  necessity  for  labor,  reward  for  all  labor,  ab- 
solute self-dependence,  the  approval  of  one's  fellows  for 
well-doing,  their  unequivocal  condemnation  of  wrong- 
doing, encouragement  and  sympathy  for  all  honest  effort, 
these  are  the  natural  forces  tkat  mold  honest,  industrious, 
self-reliant,  and  self-respecting  characters.  What  more 
can  one  ask  ? 

Teaching  Pupils  to  Study.* 

By  James  M.  Greenwood,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Little  attention  is  ever  given  in  any  class  of  schools  to 
teaching  pupils  how  to  study  their  lessons.  This  omis^ 
sion  occurs  in  no  other  pursuit  in  which  children  or 
grown  people  are  engaged.  Even  in  normal  schools, 
which  are  supposed  to  deal  almost  exclusively  with  how 
to  get  knowledge  into  the  mind  and  how  to  get  the  mind 
out  to  knowledge,  and  while  all  the  actions  and  reactions 
of  the  child's  mind  are  being  carefully  noted  and  cata- 
loged, yet  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  in  those  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  pupQ  how  to  lay  siege  in 
attacking  any  subject  which  he  is  required  to  learn,  ex- 
cept that  he  is  told  "  to  learn  it."  There  are  three  words 
in  this  connection  that  need  close  discrimination : — 
Learn,  teach,  study. 

Learn  is  from  the  base  "Lis"  which  seems  to  have  the 
original  meaning  of  "  foot- track : "  I  know  (find  or  trace 
0UV9  to  find  out,  to  follow  out.  In  the  modem  sense  to 
learn  signifies  to  gain  knowledge  of  by  study,  investiga- 
tion, observation,  or  inquiry ;  acquire  by  receiving  in- 
struction ;  get  information  concerning,  or  an  under- 
standing of ;  acquire  skill  in  or  with ;  fix  in  the  mind. 
These  uses  simply  imply  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
earner  to  fix  ideas  in  the  mind  by  virtue  of  its  own  self- 
activity.  The  elementary  facts  are  mind  and  objects  to 
be  known,  and  the  relation  by  bringing  the  knowing  mind 
and  the  objects  together,  so  that  the  process  forms  the 
act  of  learning.     If  the  mind  and  the  object  or  objects 

*Thi8  cencludes  Supt.  Greenwood's  discttssion  of  '*  The  Great 
Question,'*  begun  in  The  School  Journal,  of  September  aa  and 
contiiiued  September  99,  and  October  6  and  13. 


are  brought  into  immediate  relation,  then  we  have  what 
is  called  intuitive  knowledge,  and  by  a  removal  of  one  or 
more  steps  in  the  process  the  act  of  learning  becomes 
mediate  knowledge. 

**  Teach"  literally  signifies  to  show  how  to  do,  to  tell, 
to  indicate,  to  point  out.  These  definitions  illustrate 
very  clearly  the  difference  between  the  learning  act  and 
the  teaching  act.  The  learner  learns,  but  the  teacher 
teaches  the  learner,  or  shows  him,  or  tells  him  how  and 
what  to  learn.  Strictly  speaking,  each  one  must  learn 
for  himself —build  up  his  own  knowledge  in  his  own  way 
in  his  mind,  and  then  hold  it  in  fee'  simple  in  his  own 
right  after  he  has  acquired  it.  It  must  be  his  own  pos- 
session and  not  that  of  another,  and  as  much  as  the 
teacher  can  do  for  the  learner  is  to  put  him  in  such  re- 
lation to  knowledge  that  he  can  get  at  it  and  lay  hold  of 
it  in  the  right  way.  Nearly  all  the  modem  doctrine  on 
education  hinges  on  these  two  words — Learn  and  TeaA. 

How  to  Teach  om  Eomto  Study  is  a  very  practical  ques- 
tion, and  to  study  is  very  different  from  both  learn  and 
Uxuhj  but  it  is  evidently  related  to  both  as  acts  of  the 
mind.  Study  is  from  the  Ltatin  word  studium,  zeal,  haste, 
akin  to  stndere — to  study,  implying  an  active  condition  of 
mind.  So  much  then  for  these  explanations  which  simply 
pave  the  way  for  the  real  question  which  demands  atten- 
tion from  all  grade  of  teachers,  whether  in  high  or  low 
positions.  CUldren  do  most  of  their  studying  in  a  hap- 
hazard sort  of  manner.  The  younger  ones  copy  or  imi- 
tate the  older  ones  in  the  schools,  or  it  may  be  they  are 
helped,  directed,  or  hindered  by  their  parents  who  learned 
from  their  schoolmates  years  before. 

Nearly  all  methods  of  study  have  been  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another.  Have  we  not  reached  a 
stage  when  the  subject  should  receive  such  treatment 
from  the  hands  of  teaehers  as  its  importance  demands? 
Should  not  time  be  tatogn  to  explain  to  pupils  as  a  class 
as  well  as  individually,  how  each  kind  of  a  lesson  should 
be  learned?  Children  do  not  always  work  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy  in  getting  lessons.  They 
go  at  it  frequently  the  very  hardest  way,  and  not  know- 
ing clearly  beforehand  what  they  should  do,  they  do  not 
see  the  advantage  one  method  of  attack  offers  over  an 
other.  Teachers  should  explain  to  pupils  what  ob  ects 
are  to  be  accomplished  in  mastering  each  subject  included 
in  the  course  of  study,  and  what  power  the  mastery  of  it 
confers.  The  object  of  each  lesson  should  be  clearly  and 
definitely  pointed  out,  and  if  the  pupil  then  fails  to  mas- 
ter it,  he  should  feel  that  he  will  be  a  loser  thereby.  In 
my  opinion  this  much  is  due  from  the  teacher  to  the  pu- 
pils, and  it  gives  the  pupils  a  clearer  insight  into  what 
they  do. 

As  the  classes  go  on  to  new  and  advanced  branches, 
especially  in  the  high  school,  explanations  of  the  bearing 
of  one  subject  on  others  as  well  as  the  best  and  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  attack  in  each  case  should  be  fully 
presented  so  that  no  pupil  would  be  obliged  to  work  in 
the  dark. 

If  teachers  would  only  keep  their  eyes  open  and  find 
out  from  the  pupils  themselves  how  they  prepare  their 
own  lessons,  the  information  thus  obtained  wUl  be  sur- 
prising. It  is  only  from  the  pupils  themselves,  when 
confidential  and  sympathetic  relations  exist  between  them 
and  their  teacher,  that  this  knowledge  can  be  obtained. 
For  lack  of  this  necessary  information  which  the  children 
positively  need  in  learning,  the  waste  of  energy  is  appal- 
ling. Let  this  subject  be  made  a  matter  of  conversation, 
suggestions,  hints, — enough  at  least  to  put  the  children 
on  the  right  track  and  to  keep  them  there.  I  am  thoroly 
convinced  that  if  this  thought  is  acted  upon  and  the  in- 
struction is  given  at  the  beginning  of  school,  the  pupils' 
progress  this  year  will  be  surprising. 

To  put  the  pupil  under  favorable  conditions  for  the 
easy  working  of  his  mental  machinery  in  its  own  way,  is 
about  as  much  as  the  teacher  can  do  effectively.  Minds 
as  so  constituted  that  one  will  seize  hold  of  a  question 
under  one  aspect  and  another  in  a  manner  entirely  differ- 
ent.    No  two  minds  are  seldom  ever  impressed  by  the 
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same  fact  precisely  alike,  hence  it  is  that  each  is  obliged 
to  get  truth  in  its  own  way,  and  then  to  assimilate  it  ac- 
cording td  its  own  plan  of  mental  operation.  The  pupil 
always  gets  his  knowledge  in  fragments  or  pieces,  and  he 
has  to  put  these  pieces  somehow  together  so  as  to  weave 
them  into  a  consistent  whole,  and  this  he  accomplishes 
by  putting  the  subject  before  his  mind  and  viewing  it 
first  from  one  side  and  then  from  another,  and  so  on  till 
he  goes  entirely  around  it. 

There  must  be  sufficient  time  given  to  each  subject, 
and  to  each  particular  phase  of  it,  for  it  to  soak  in  or  fix 
itself  permanently.  Some  teachers  work  so  hurriedly, 
tack-hammer-and-tongs  fashion,  that  they  never  give  pu- 
pOs  time  enough  to  let  an  idea  take  deep  root ;  others, 
again,  are  so  Sow  that  the  pupils'  thoughts  are  always 
running  far  ahead,  guessing,  as  it  were,  at  what  will  come 
next.  There  is  a  golden  mean  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. The  pupS  should  know  as  well  as  the  teacher, 
and  perhaps  better,  when  a  thing  is  learned,  and  that 
degree  of  mental  honesty  should  be  so  highly  cultivated 
that  he  will  speak  out  when  he  does  not  know  or  under- 
stand. It  takes  no  iittle  courage  to  confess  ignorance 
before  others,  yet  all  education,  from  the  intellectual 
standpoint,  is  to  lead  the  learner  from  ignorance  to  knowl- 
edge, and  the  thoughtful  questions  of  inquiring  pupils 
should  always  be  encouraged. 

Vacation  School  Problems. 

By  Maby  G.  Febnau),  New  York. 

It  was  noon  of  a  July  day  and  the  great  metropolis  lay 
scorching  in  the  breath  of  one  of  the  severest  summers 
on  record  for  thirty  years.  A  glance  at  the  uptown 
streets  disclosed  row  after  row^of  deserted  houses  with 
doors  and  windows  carefully  boarded  up,  proclaiming  that 
the  inhabitants  had  gone  in  search  of  a  cooler  clime. 
Downtown  the  business  man  hurried  out  for  a  light  lunch 
at  the  nearest  restaurant,  then  hastened  back  to  take 
refuge  in  an  upper  story  ofSce  where  great  open  windows 
invited  the  passing  breeze  and  hundreds  of  electric  fans 
whirred  unceasingly.  The  appallingly  long  list  of  deaths 
and  prostrations  was  steadily  growing  longer.  East  of 
the  Bowery,  in  that  region  known  as  the  Ghetto,  the  ter- ' 
rible  heat  served  to  make  life  unendurable.  One  hun- 
dred five  degrees  at  the  street  level  and  not  a  breath  of 
air  stirring  !  Tubs  of  yellow-green  pickles  swimming  in 
unsavory  liquid  stood  at  the  street  corners  beside  the  in- 
evitable push-cart.  Decaying  fruit  and  vegetables,  gar- 
lic, and  fish  combined  to  produce  a  stench  almost  suffo- 
cating to  the  passer-by. 

Along  the  slimy  sidewalks  and  streets,  thru  the  crowds 
of  unkempt  men,  women,  and  children,  three  young 
women  slowly  made  their  way.  Their  dress,  features, 
and  bearing  placed  an  immeasurable  distance  between 
them  and  the  crowds  about  them,  but  here  and  there  lit- 
tle children  caught  their  hands  to  kiss,  and  little  urchins 
raised  tattered  capsin  respectful  salute  as  the  trio  passed, 
by.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  they  finally 
reached  a  small  establishment  on  Grand  street  where  the 
placard  advertising  a  standard  ice-cream  made  it  possible 
to  seek  refreshment  without  menace  to  life  and  heidth. 

"  Well,  now,"  remarked  the  proprietor,  as  he  waited 
'upon  the  limp  and  tired  young  women,  "  if  it  wasn't  va- 
cation time  rd  have  said  you  was  school  teachers.  You 
have  such  an  air  of  authority.** 

The  attempted  fiattery  might  have  been  more  welcome 
had  the  recipients  felt  quite  sure  that  they  cared  to  ac- 
quire the  stamp  of  the  profession  after  a  few  days  of 
struggle  with  the  unruly  element  of  the  East  Side.  An 
air  of  authority  indeed !  The  words  seemed  tinged  with 
sarcasm,  for  that  was  the  one  thing  they  had  felt  most 
sadly  lacking  in  their  make-up  as  they  faced  the  hordes 
of  barbarians  pouring  in  upon  them  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  vacation  schools.  Oh,  for  the  lightning  glance, 
the  compelUDf  eye,  the  **  air  o£  authority  '^ ! 


First  Experiences. 

Many  such  young  women  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
men  go  into  the  vacation  work  to  gain  then*  first  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  And  a  rigorous  apprenticeship  they  are 
apt  to  find  it.  An  authority  on  such  matters  has  said,  ,in 
speaking  of  the  vacation  schools,  *'  The  classes  offer  to  the 
teacher  fresh  from  the  normal  school,  a  practical  training 
ground  of  great  value.  The  advantages  presented  over  tne 
ordinary  iniatition  of  the  graduates  are  numerous.  Mot 
only  are  the  hours  shorter  and  the  supervision  more,  di- 
rect, but  the  work  offered  to  the  child  is  such  as  enlijsts 
his  keen  interest  and  attention.  The  secrets  of  discipline 
are  thus  revealed  to  the  young  instructor.  With  "the 
knowledge  that  the  order  depends  upon  interest,  she  ac- 
quires a  host  of  suggestions  for  the  utilization  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  children  whom  she  will  meet  in  thie  future.*' 

This  is  undeniably  true,  but  it  reminds  one  of  the 
heroic  method  of  teaching  a  boy  to  swim  by  throwing 
him  off  a  wharf.  The  young  and  inexperienced  girl  who 
starts  in  with  the  summer  schools  is  apt  to  feel  that  she 
has  been  suddenly  plunged  into  a  boisterous  sea  without 
having  been  provided  with  a  life-preserver  or  even  a  board 
to  which  to  cling,  and,  alas,  shid  does  not  know  how  to 
swim !  The  go(^  advice  contained  in  Hughes'  ^  How  to 
Keep  Order**  has  deserted  her,  all  her  well-studied  psy- 
chology and  methods  are  fast  slippin/z  away.  She  can 
grasp  at  a  few  futile  straws,  such  as.  It  is  a  Mistake  to 
Expect  too  much  Moral  Goodness  from  Children,"  '*  Pa- 
tience is  a  great  Preserver  of  Order,"  etc.  Suddenly  she 
realizes  that  she  must  strike  out  for  herself  at  once, 
bravely  and  courageously,  and  that  nothing  she  has  ever 
read  or  studied  w2l  be  of  any  use  to  her  except  as  it  has 
entered  fully  into  her  consciousness  and  partakes  of  her 
own  individuality. 

Then,  if  she  has  any  grit  and  love  of  .adventure,  she 
will  rally  and  enter  into  the  struggle  for  supremacy  with 
earnestness  and  keen  enjoyment.  She  begins  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  question  which  had  been  put 
to  the  timid  and  shrinking  applicant  by  a  member  of  the 
examining  committee.  After  looking  at  letters  of  cpm- 
mendation  and  specimens  of  art  work,  the  examiner  had 

turned  to  the  girl  and  asked,  "Miss ,  do  you*ever 

get  enthusiastic  about  your  work?  Really  enthusiastic, 
aU  thru  and  thru,  so  that  others  are  interested  in  it?** 
The  weak  and  colorless  tone  of  the  reply,  '*0h, — ^yes,** 
was  hardly  reassuring,  and  had  suggested  a  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  what  the  owner  of  such  a  voice  could  do  with 
fifty  street  Arabs  about  her.  In  the  above  question  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  was  touched  upon.  Enthusi- 
asm is  the  secret  of  success.  Emerson  has  said,  "  No 
man  can  write  anything,  who  does  not  think  that  what 
he  writes  is  for  the  time  the  history  of  the  world ;  or  do 
anything  well,  who  does  not  esteem  his  work  to  be  of  im- 
portance." 

Even  teachers  with  years  of  training  in  the  public 
schools  felt  that  the  first  day  in  the  vacation  schools 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  their  experience  and  one  not 
easily  to  be  forgotten.  Boys  to  the  right  of  them,  boys 
to  the  left  of  them,  boys  in  front  of  them  volleyed  and 
thundered,  and  gray-haired  women  went  down  under  the 
charge.  The  dSSculties  of  summer  school  teaching  are 
not  glossed  over  at  the  board  rooms.  The  applicant  is 
given  clearly  to  understand  that  the  work  will  be  hard, 
she  is  asked  to  consider  that  the  days  are  likely  to  be  in- 
sufferably hot,  and  that  the  salaries  are  not  munificent. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  warning  some  2,000  applications  were 
made  for  positions  in  New  York  the  past  summer.  It  is  a 
poor  rule  that  does  not  work  both  ways,  and  teachers' 
realize  that  the  close  supervision  which  brings  blame  for 
failure  ensures  at  the  same  time  appreciation  and  reward 
for  faithful  and  successful  endeavor.  Thus  it  serves 
to  many  as  an  entrance  into  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
public  school  teachers. 

Some  of  the  Difficulties. 
Many  difficult  probleifts  are  presented  in  the  vacation 
schools.    Probably  nowhere  else  i$  there  &q.  liufge.a  pro* 
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portion  of  inexperienced  teachers.  It  is  planned  to  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  experienced  teachers  as  heads  of 
departments  in  each  school,  to  act  as  supervisors  and  to 
direct  the  class  work  of  two  or  more  assistants,  in 
addition  to  teaching  their  own  classes.  The  principals 
are  also  selected  with  reference  to  previous  success  in 
such  work.  Even  for  these  veterans  in  the  service  there 
are  many  new  phases  to  be  considered.  The  whole  plan 
is  as  yet  on  an  experimental  basis,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  could  doubtless  tell  of  numberless 
perplexities  and  problems  to  be  solved  ftt  that  end  of  the 
line. 

^  The  new  teacher  finds  many  others  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  herself,  with  a  few  of  the  older  and  wiser  who 
are  very  ready  to  lend  a  hand  and  give  a  word  of  en- 
couragement. Anyone  who  has  taught  in  these  schools 
will,  I  am  sure,  testify  to  the  uniformly  helpful  attitude 
of  the  older  teachers,  without  whose  aid  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  succeed.  Genuine  effort  is  quickly  and 
heartily  recognized,  and  the  teachers  feel  that  the  in- 
inspectors,  the  supervisors  and  members  of  educational 
boards,  and  the  hosts  of  visitors  who  frequent  the  school- 
rooms are  really  interested  in,  their  work  and  are  not 
coming  in  a  spirit  of  criticism^  Among  the  visitors  are 
regular  grade  teachers  who  wish  to  see  how  some  branch 
they  have  to  handle  is  taught  by  those  who  have  made  it 
a  special  study.  TJhere  are  others  who  are  interested  in 
mission  work  and  so  feel  attracted  to  this  great  move- 
ment. Some  who  have  charge  of  vacation^  schools  in 
other  cities  wish  to  see  how  New  York  conducts  this 
work.  Supervisors  make  frequent  visits  to  the  class- 
rooms to  find  out  how  the  courses  they  have  planned  are 
being  carried  out,  and  to  give  instruction  and  advice  if 
necessary.  Thus  a  teacher  becomes  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing anywhere  from  one  to  half-a-dozen  visitors  walk  into 
her  room  during  the  progress  o^  a  lesson. 

The  most  trying  time  for  teachers  and  pupils  alike  is 
the  period  of  waiting  for  supplies.  It  may  be  several 
days  before  all  the  necessary  materials  are  on  hand  at 
the  various  buildings.  There  may  be  pencils  and  no 
paper,  or  paints  and  no  brushes,  or,  very  likely,  neither 
pencils  nor  paper,  brushes  nor  paints.  In  such  an  emer- 
gency it  takes  all  one's  native  wit  and  ingenuity  to  keep 
from  thirty  to  fifty  boys  or  girls  happy  and  orderly,  es- 
pecially as  the  first  cry  is,  "Aren't  we  going  to  work? 
We  want  to  do  something."  If  ever  a  teacher  needs  "  a 
host  of  suggestions  for  the  utilization  of  the  activities  of 
children"  she  needs  them  at  this  crisis.  The  smattering 
of  all  branches  of  knowledge  which  the  New  York  street 
urchin  has  acquired  at  the  age  of  eleven  is  prodigious, 
and  makes  it  no  easy  task  to  surprise  and  capture  his 
interest  He  knows  a  little  of  almost  every  subject  in 
the  school  curriculum,  has  access  to  libraries  contain- 
ing the  best  of  books  from  the  classics  to  the  latest 
stories  for  young  people,  and  in  addition  he  has  picked 
up  in  the  street  an  acquaintance  with  different  phases  of 
life  and  sin  that  appals  an  older  head.  Forewarned  and 
forearmed,  a  young  woman  brought  on  the  first  day  a 
copy  of  Hawthorne's  "  Wonder  Tales "  to  read  in  case 
the  supplies  were  not  on  hand,  but  the  boys  scornfully 
announced  that  they  knew  "  all  those  stories,"  and  re- 
fused to  listen.  Another  teacher  racked  her  brains  to 
conjure  up  something  interesting  for  the  second  day. 
A  friend  suggested  the  "  Brownies."  The  very  thing ! 
She  borrowed  the  book  and  carried.it  triumphantly  to 
the  scene  of  her  labors,  only  to  have  her  ardor  dampened 
by  seeing  a  duplicate  copy  (from  the  library)  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  her  boys. 

The  Matter  of  Discipline. 

Discipline  is  always  a  serious  problem,  complicated  in 
this  case  by  the  fact  that  these  are  play  schools,  known 
as  such  to  the  children.  To  attain  and  keep  that  golden 
mean  between  absolute  order  and  complete  disorder  re- 
quires discrimination,  patience,  tact,  and  a  natural  skill 
with  children.  They  go  in  and  out  of  the  playground  in 
the  basement  of  the  same  building  in  which  the  classes 
are  taught  all  the  afternoon.    There  they  romp  and 


play  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  they  bring  the  same 
spirit  into  the  morning  work.  They  have  to  be  taught 
that  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  run  about  the  room  dur- 
ing a  water-color  lesson,  and  that  they  are  not  supposed 
to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  walk  home 
without  permission.  There  is  no  truant  officer  to  bring 
back  delinquents,  and  the  teacher  knows  that  her  posi- 
tion depends  on  keeping  up  her  attendance.  Her  pupils 
know  ii  too,  as  they  know  a  great  many  other  things,, 
and  this  makes  the  problem  harder  to  solve.  She  must 
be  all  things  to  ^  children,  keeping  such  order  and 
quiet  that  the  industrious  ones  can  work  to  advantage, 
without  making  it  too  restraining  for  the  restless  onea 
who  are  anxious  to  play,  winning  them  to  work  thru  in- 
terest. She  does  not  want  to  drive  away  any  of  her  little 
fiock. 

No  one  who  is  not  strong  and  well  ought  to  risk 
teaching  in  the  summer  schools.  The  difficulties  are  too 
real.  There  is  no. place  for  sentiment.  The  Christian 
Scientists  propound  the  question,  *'  Are  sin,  disease,  and 
death  real?"  They  certainly  appear  so  to  the  vacation 
school  teacher,  and  surely  in  some  sections  of  the  East 
side  we  are  in  their  breeding  ground.  Sin  is  no  empty 
title  here  ;  disease  and  ffith  flaunt  their  ugly  garments  in 
our  faces,  and  death  claims  its  victims  at  our  sides.  As 
I  entered  the  Hester  street  building  one  August  morn- 
ing a  boy  came  in  great  excitement  to  tell  me  that  **  a 
woman  hanged  herself  just  across  the  way,  ma'am,  and 
the  police  has  just  now  came."  I  did  not  wait  for  further 
particulars  which  would  have  been  readily  given.  One 
of  the  art  teachers  was  greatly  distressed  because  her 
boys  would  draw  nothing  but  pictures  of  the  hanging 
that  morning. 

The  heat  is  another  tangible  difficulty  to  be  encountered.. 
**  Sarah  can't  come  any  more,"  explained  a  little  girl  one 
morning,  **  because  her  brother  died  of  the  heat  yester- 
day and  her  mother  has  to  shiver "  (an  expression  used 
among  Hebrews  in  connection  with  lamenting  the  dead). 
There  had  been  days  of  frightful  heat  and  Rachel 
mourned  for  her  chUdren  and  would  not  be  comforted 
because  they  were  not. 

In  addition  to  these  already  mentioned,  there  are  all 
the  trying  features  which  any  teacher  in  these  tenement 
districts  has  to  face.  The  trials  do  not  bectme  easier  to 
•  bear  as  the  days  go  by.  After  the  novelty  wears  off  it 
all  grows  harder.  There  come  days  when  it  seems  al- 
most impossible  to  descend  into  that  region  of  awful 
odors,  repellant  sights,  and  discordant  sounds,  but  if  a 
glimpse  of  eager,  grimy  little  faces  restores  your  enthu- 
siasm, you  will  get  thru  it  One  young  lady  said  in 
speaking  of  the  subject,  **  1  should  want  to  wear  a  tight 
rubber  cap  and  a  rubber  suit,"  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
magic  atmosphere  with  which  you  can  surround  yourself 
and  so  prevent  contamination.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  safety.  The  most  discouraging  thing  about  it 
all  is  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  accomplishing  perma- 
nent good  without  changing  surroundings.  How  can  the 
child^n  carry  out  any  laws  of  health  and  cleanliness? 
Suppose  you  tell  them  to  take  a^  bath  every  day.  Where 
could  they  take  it?  It  was  incidentally  discovered  in  one 
of  the  schools  that  thirty  of  the  children  came  from  a 
single  tenement.  The  establishment  of  public  baths 
has  been  very  beneficial  te  these  classes.  A  small  girl 
^*  one  morning  asked  to  be  excused  at  eleven  o'clock  as  she 
was  not  feeling  very  well  and  wanted  to  take  a  cold  bath 
down  at  the  river."  Her  request  was  granted,  her  teacher 
considering  it  was  a  practice  which  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged. 

There  comes  a  time  when  even  the  one  who  has  no 
position  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  thus  depends  on  suc- 
cess in  the  summer  venture,  feels  herself  swept  in  by  the 
irresistable  tide  of  worry  and  anxiety  for  results.  She 
suddenly  wakes  to  the  realization  that  she  is  forgetting 
to  keep  the  good  of  the  children  uppermost  in  mind,  but 
is  working  feverishly,  wearing  herself  out  and  commu- 
nicating a  spirit  af  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction  to  her 
class.    Perhaps  it  is  the  ardent  remark  of  some  little- 
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girl,  "  O  Miss—,  I  do  so  love  to  see  your  face  when  you 
smile/'  that  recalls  her  to  her  senses.  She  laughs  at  her 
fears  and  worries,  and  resolves  not  to  try  to  force  her 
little  ones  to  impossible  tasks  and  spoil  the  end  of  a 
happy  time  by  dearth  of  smiles. 

The  course  pursued  in  the  New  York  vacation  schools 
is  to  be  commended  on  account  of  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects and  the  consequent  interest  aroused.  Nature  study 
and  story-telling  kept  the  art  work  from  being  monoto- 
nous. Each  of  the  ten  schools  offered  some  special 
branch  for  the  oldest  boys  and  girls.  For  the  girls 
there  were  courses  in  cooking,  designing,  doll-maldng, 
sewing,  knitting  and  crocheting,  millinery,  house-keeping, 
embroidery,  and  flower-making.  The  boys  chose  from  a 
a  list  of  such  subjects  as  whittling,  clay-modeUng,  fret- 
sawing,  wood-carving,  chip-carving,  cane-weaving,  join- 
ery, toy-making,  and  cardboard  construction  work.  There 
were  finely  equipped  kindergarten  classes  in  each  build- 
ing, and  loving  followers  of  Froebel  cared  for  the 
wee  ones  in  the  morning  school  and  the  afternoon 
playground  as  well.  The  ''Report  on  the  Vacation 
Schools  and  Playgrounds  '^  is  a  most  interesting  little 
volume  and  well  repays  careful  perusal.  If,  after  look- 
ing thru  its  pages,  you  do  not  feel  a  strong  desire  to  turn 
student  and  take  up  some  one  of  the  deUghtful  courses 
outlined  therein  it  will  be  passing  strange.  The  Romans 
gave  free  com  to  the  populace  and  turned  them  into 
paupers  ;  America  gives  to  her  struggling  millions  free 
schools,  and  lifts  them  to  the  plane  of  independent^  well- 
developed  citizenship. 

A  School  Exhibition. 

My  pupfls  are  looking  forward  to  our  exhibition,  or 
''fair"  as  they  like  best  to  call  it,  which  we  are  going  to 
hold  on  the  last  day  of  the  fall  term,  shortly  before 
Thanksgiving.  We  have  been  preparing  for  it  ever  since 
school  opened.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the  term  I  asked 
the  children  if  they  would  rather  carry  home  their  day's 
written  work  each  night  or  let  me  keep  it  until  the  last 
day  of  the  term  when  we  would  have  an  exhibition  incur 
hall,  over  the  school-room. 

They  decided  at  once  in  favor  of  the  exhibition.  It  was 
understood  that  none  but  the  best  work  that  could  be  pro- 
duced would  be  kept  for  the  purpose.  The  children  have 
been  unturing  in  then-  efforts  to  hand  in  neat,  nicely  writ- 
ten, well  punctuatod  papers.  I  find  I  have  no  occasion  to 
talk  about  finger  marks  and  slovenly  figures  nowadays. 

We  are  saving  correct  arithmetic  papers,  each  pupil's 
best  writing  and  drawing  work,  paper  cutting,  weaving 
and  folding,  written  language,  ana  construction  wor£ 
Besides  these  the  boys  are  m^dng  a  collection  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  woods,  and  one  of  grains.  The  younger 
boys  are  collecting  pretty  stones;  the  little  girls  are 
pressing  leaves;  maps  are  under  way  with  productions 
pasted  on  the  states  in  which  they  grow. 

The  children  will  exhibit  also  an;^hing  out  of  the  or- 
dinary which  they  possess.  One  little  boy  has  a  Chinese 
doll  he  is  going  to  bring.  Several  cocoons  have  been 
preserved.  The  other  day  a  little  fellow  gave  me  a  grass- 
hopper. Of  course  I  pretended  to  be  pleased  with  it  and 
put  it  into  a  glass  jar  until  the  donor  went  home,  when 
I  freed  the  poor  creature. 

On  the  day  of  the  event  the  pupils'  work  will  be  ar- 
ranged tastefully  on  the  walls  and  tables  and  the  public, 
especially  the  parents,  invited  to  inspect  it.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  prizes  but  we  are  going  to  try  this  plan.  A 
committee  of  five,  either  parents  or  friends  of  the  school, 
will  act  as  judges  of  the  work.  For  the  best  writing, 
taking  into  consideration  the  age  of  the  child,  a  quart 
of  peanuts  has  been  offered  by  an  interested  friend, 
home-made  candy  to  the  owner  of  the  nicest  looking 
arithmetic  paper,  some  pop-corn  for  the  best  drawing,  a 
box  of  saltines  for  the  most  correct  letter,  ete.  It  is  in- 
tended that  these  refreshments  shall  be  passed  around, 
making  a  little  feast  for  all.  We  are  planning  to  have  a 
short  entertainment  consisting  of  recitetions,  dialogs, 
song%  ete.,  but  this  feature  will  .be  minor  to  the  exhibit. 

Vemumt.  Cora  M.  Mabsh. 


Supplementary  Reading. 

By  Elizabeth  V.  Brown,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Just  a  word  about  supplementary  reading !  A  helpful 
one,  too. 

Of  course,  I  am  talking  of  the  reaZ  thing ;  of  the  read- 
ing matter  which  lives  up  to  its  name  by  actually  supple- 
menting the  faithful,  earnest  work  of  the  teacher. 

Says  Solomon  :  Of  the  making  of  many  books  there 
is  no  end." 

"  Yea,  verily  !**  devoutly  echoes  the  weary  teacher  in 
search  of  profitable  supplementary  reading,  particularly 
if  nature  work  be  her  theme. 

A  glance  at  the  contente  of  almost  any  reading  book, 
reveals  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  stories,  .naitating 
the  every-day  performance  of  Mary  and  John,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  biographical  sketehes  or  anecdotes 
of  more  illustrious  Marys  and  Johns  of  history ;  with 
here  and  there  a  lonely,  isolated  fragment  relating  to 
some  phase  of  nature  worL 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  reading  book, 
which  shall  meet  the  demands  of  the  scientific  crusade, 
now  being  waged  so  Vigorously  from  one  end  of  our  land 
to  the  other,  has  yet  to  be  made. 

But  in  the  meantime  ? 

It  is  imperative  that  the  child  be  supplied  with  reading 
matter  which  shall  not  only  impress  what  he  has  learned 
for  himseU,  and  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  but  which  shall 
also  extend  his  kno^edge  and  give  him  some  ideas  of 
literaiy  form  and  style  which  shall,  unconsciously  per- 
haps, influence  his  own  composition. 

Above  all,  such  reading  matter  must  be  interesting. 

How  shall  the  teacher  meet  the  demands  of  these 
little  Oliver  Twists  who  continually  demand  ''more." 

By  taking  the  children  lo  the  same  sources  from  which 
the  teacher  himself  derives  his  inspiration  and  interest, 
if  not  his  first  hand  information. 

'ny  it,  teachers !  You  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  adapt 
the  most  interesting  chapters  of  John  Burroughs,  Olive 
Thorne  Miller,  Arabella  Buckley,  Torrey,  Kingsley, 
Gibson,  Ernest  IngersoU,  and  of  many  other  chroniclers 
of  the  mysteries  and  beauties  of  Mother  Nature's  realms, 
to  the  needs  of  your  classes. 

Why  not  give  your  children  the  best?  Matter  which 
is  beyond  their  power,  in  the  original  form,  can  be  simply 
and  readily  made  palateble  when  skilfully  adapted  by  the 
teacher. 

Or,  should  all  these  worthies  fail  to  give  you  just  what 
you  want,  write  your  own  stories.  It  is  not  half  so  hard 
to  do  as  you  think  at  first    Again  I  say,  ''Try  it" 

Another  source  of  help  is  your  own  paper,  whether  it 
be  The  School  Journal,  The  Institute,  or  Primary  School. 

Many  excellent  stories  and  sketehes  by  experienced 
and  giftod  teachers  appear  in  every  number. 

Multiply  any  or  all  of  the  sources  of  help,  by  your 
hektograph  and  you  need  never  give  another  worried  frag- 
ment of  thought,  to  the  paucity  of  supplementary  read- 
ing which  supplemente  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

If  supplementary  readers  are  furnished  you,  use  them 
gladly.  Young  America  is  frequently  omnivorous  where 
reading  is  concerned.    It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
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amount  of  reading  done  yearly  in  even  the  lowest  primary 
grade  ofihe  schools  of  Washington. 

Three  regidar  reading  books  are  furnished  the  first 
grade,  but  by  means  of  the  hektograph  the  allotted  quota 
of  books  is  more  than  doubled  in  many  schools. 

Each  teacher  makes  much  of  her  own  supplementary 
ireadihg,  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  her  own  school 
and  subject. 


Suggestions  for  History  Lessons. 

Preparation  by  Teacher. 

No  teacher  can  hope  to  give  a  good  history  lesson  if  he 
has  not  previously  prepared  for  it.  The  teacher  ought 
to  have  collected  besides  much  additional  information 
which  has  any  bearing  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson. 

Subject-Matter. 

Names  of  presidents,  wars,  battles,  and  dates,  are  well 
enough  in  their  proper  places,  but  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  monopolize  the  time.  Special  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  their  cus- 
toms, manners,  dress,  inventions,  and  discoveries. 

Biography. 

The  lives  of  great  men  are  always  interesting  to 
children,  and  can  be  made  an  important  part  of  his- 
tory. They  also  form  a  good  means  for  moral  training. 
The  chief  events  in  historical  epochs  are  often  more  eas- 
ily taught  when  taken  in  the  biographies  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  time. 

Dates. 

Long  lists  of  dates  and  events  serve  no  purpose  but  to 
burden  the  memory.  Teach  few  dates  and  then  group 
the  events  round  these.  Always  connect  a  date  with 
the  event.  Many  teachers  fiind  it  hard  work  to  get  pupils 
to  remember  dates.  The  best  remedy  for  this  is  to  get 
the  boys  interested  in  the  event  and  then  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  remember  the  date.  Mark 
only  the  most  necessary  dates.  Remember  :  few  dates — 
very  few! 

Maps  and  Illustrations. 

These  are  very  useful  and  always  awaken  interest. 
Encourage  pupils  to  bring  cuttings  from  newspapers  and 
periodicals  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  historjr  lessons. 
Rapidly  drawn  sketches  on  the  blackboard  are  very  use- 
ful during  history  lessons. 

Maps  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  geography  should 
always  be  connected  with  history,  where  possible. 

Text-Books. 

Books  are  useful  for  revising  a  lesson  which  has  been 

.  previously  given,  but  even  then  must  be  read  under 

superintendence  of  the  teacher  who  should  be  always 

ready  to  give  detailed  explanation  of  this  or  that  event 

which  may  not  be  quite  plain  to  some  pupUs. 

Summary  on  Blackboard. 

This  should  contain  a  brief  outline  of  the  lesson,  with 
the  chief  events  and  their  dates. 

Recapitulation. 

The  following  are  some  good  ways  of  revising  a  history 
lesson : — 

1.  The  teacher  asks  qaeations.  All  answers  to  be  given  in 
form  of  a  complete  sentence. 

2.  Allow  each  pupil  in  tium  to  give  in  a  sentence  something 
he  has  learned  from  the  lesson  just  given. 

3.  Allow  a  pupil  to  come  in  front  of  the  class  and  question 
the  other  children  on  the  lesson. 

4.  Allow  one  or  two  pupils  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the 
lesson — each  sentence  to  be  in  proper  sequence. 

5.  The  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  write  out  the  subject  of 
their  history  lesson. 

In  all  history  lessons,  whenever  possible,  appeal  to  the 
nobler  instincts  of  the  pupils.  Love  for  good  and  brave 
deeds  should  be  inculcated,  as  should  also  a  righteous 
indignation  against  meanness,  tyranny,  or  any  other 
>  wrong-doing.  Inspire  patriotism,  and  bring  out  the 
duties  of  a  citizen  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself. 


Thanksgiving  Drill. 

By  Imogen  A'.  Storey,  Tennessee. 
An  equal  number  of  boys  and  girls  is  needed  for  this 
drill.  They  should  wear  costumes  made  in  Puritan  style. 
These  can  be  all  of  one  color  with  white  collars,  cuffs  and 
fischus  or  the  boys  can  be  dressed  in  one  color  and  the 
girls  in  another.  Each  child  should  carry  a  tin  spoon, 
or  a  wooden  one  covered  with  tinfoil. 

At  the  rear  of  the  stage  should  be  constructed  an 
old-fashioned  fireplace  and  mantel  shelf,  and  a  pot,  as  in 
days  of  old,  should  swing  from  the  crane.  In  one  comer 
grandma's  spinning-whed  will  add  greatly  to  the  realis- 
ticness,  and  the  clock  should  occupy  its  accustomed  place. 
The  scene  should  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of 
a  New  England  kitchen  at  Thanksgiving  time.  Of  course 
pumpkins  and  apples  must  not  be  left  out. 

The  floor  is  to  be  laid  off  as  shown  in  diagrams,  to 
prevent  mistakes  in  marching  and  floor  positions. 

The  smaller  the  children,  the  better,  as  long  as  they 
are  able  to  do  what  is  required  of  them,  without  too 
many  mistakes. 

The  children  enter  from  the  rear  on  each  side  of  the 
fireplace  as  shown  in  diagram  A,  the  boys  on  the  right  and 
girls  on  the  left  and  follow  lines  R  and  L  with  this 
fancy  step. 

Advance  inside  foot  straight  forward  and  touch  the  toe 
to  the  fioor  (both  knees   straight),  first  count ;  swing 
inside  arm  overhead,  outside  arm  out  at  side  (both  el- 
Bear,  bows  bent),  second  count ; 
arms    down  at  side,  third 
count ;  advance  the  foot  a 
little  more  and  place  on  floor, 
changing   weight   to    it, 
fourth  count. 

Advance  outside  foot 

straight  forward  and  touch 

the  toe  to  the  floor,  first 

I  count;  swing  outside  arm 

«  overh^  and  inside  arm  at 

i[  side,  second  count  ;   arms 

down  at  side,  third  count ; 
advance  the  foot  a  little 
more  and  place  on  floor 
changing  weight  to  it, 
fourth  count. 

Continue  this  step,  following  the  lines  R  and  L  as 
shown  in  (A). 

When  the  leaders  reach  the  side  lines,  the  command 
*'  Forward — March  l**  is  pven.  Arms  are  brought  down 
at  side  and  all  start  marching  simultaneously.  Comers 
should  be  turned  very  sharply  as  shown  by  diagrams. 

On  reaching  the  rear,  they  tum  again  and  come  dow 
the  lines  R  and  L  in  (B)  repeating  the  fancy  step< 
When  they  reach  cross  lines,  they  resume  the  march 
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and  the  arms  are  brought  to  upward  bend  position ;  the 
first  couple  turns  and  crosses  over  to  the  left,  the  next 
crosses  to  the  right,  the  rest  following  in  the  same 
manner,  thus  forming  two  double  lines. 

When  the  first  two  couples  have  crossed  over,  the  com- 
mand "Arms  upward — stretch  !"  is  given,  which  is  exe- 
cuted only  by  the  boys  who  have  crossed,  first  count ; 
(this  is  done  while  either  the  right  or  left  foot  is  in 
advance  in  marching). 

Boys  bring  arms  to  upward  bend  position  and  girls  ex- 
tend arms  straight  overhead,  second  count.  Each  couple 
begins  this  see-saw  movement  after  crossing  over,  and 
continue  it  following  the  curved  lines  R  anf'  L  in  (B), 
turning  on  dotted  lines  as  shown  by  arrows  in  (B). 

On  reaching  the  lines  R  and  L,  they  turn  on  dotted 
lines  (by  fours)  changing  to  the  fancy  step  and  fall  into 
single  file  on  front  line,  turning  right  and  left  on  this 
line.  When  the  leaders  reach  ends  of  the  front  line,  the 
command,  "  Company— Halt  l**  is  given  which  they  exe- 
cute together. 

The  command  to  halt  is  given  as  either  foot  comes  to 
the  fioor  and  the  rear  foot  is  brought  up  to  it.  The  music 
.ceases  when  the  halt  has  been  executed  and  arms  are 

brought  down  at  sides. 
Each  child  should  keep  out 
an  arm's  length  from  the 
oile  in  front  in  marching 
and  halting. 

A  signal  is  now  given  for 
the  boys  to  change  their 
spoons  so  the  handle  end, 
instead  of  the  bowl  end,  will 
be  in  right  hand. 

Let  go  with    the  right 
hand  and  turn  the  left  hand 
over  so  that  the  fingers  are 
up.    Now  grasp  with  the 
right  hand  where  the  left  is 
and  move  the  left  up  to 
where  the  right  was. 
It  will  be  a  good  idea  to  mark  the  places  where  the 
grasp  is  taken  on  each  spoon  to  prevent  cramped  posi- 
tions from  having  the  hands  too  near  together. 
All  recite  the  following  lines : 

We  are  little  Puritan  maids  and  men, 
This  Thanksgiving  have  come  to  spend 
In  the  country  with  our  grandma, 
And  eat  Thaidcsgiving  dinner  with  her. 
She's  cooked  all  kinds  of  things  to  eat, 
Turkey,  pies  and  many  sweets, 
We  helped  her  all  we  possibly  could, 
So  we  know  the  dinner  will  be  good. 

A  signal  is  now  given  and  the  girls  charge  straight 
forward  with  the  right  foot,  first  signal ;  straighten  the 
forward  knee  and  bring  the  rear  foot  beside  the  forward 
one,  second  signal.  The  distance  of  this  charge  is 
shown  by  dotted  front  line  in  (B). 

The  girls  on  the  right  now  recite  the  following  lines 
with  gestures: 

We  peeled  the  apples  and  cut  'em  in  slices, 
Seeded  the  raisins  and  beat  up  the  spices. 

(Imitate  beating  the  spices  with  the  spoon.) 

The  girls  on  the  left  recite: 

We  churned  the  butter  and  that 
isn't  all. 

(Here  they  imitate    churning 
with  the  spoon.) 

For  we  patted  it  out  in  a  hard 
round  ball. 

Girls  all  together : 

We  wiped  the  dishes  and  swept 
the  floor 

(Imitate 
spoon.) 


Front  Line. 


sweeping    with    the 


And  really  can't  tell  how  much 

more. 
We  helped  with  the  dinner  all 

we  could 


Front  Line. 


I  know  itil  taste  nice,  for  it  smells  so  good. 
(Imitate  tasting  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  on  preceding  page,  and  be- 
fore the  word  **  smells  "draw  \n  a  big  breath  as  if  smelUoF  a 
pleasant  aroma.) 

Signals  are  now  given  for  the  girls  to  take  short  steps 
backward.  The  short  steps  will  bring  them  back  oijithe 
line  with  the  boys. 

Short  steps  back  with  right  foot,  first  signal ;  bring 
forward  boot  back  to  rear  foot,  second  signaL  Same 
with  left  foot,  third  and  fourth  signals.  The  boys  charge 
straight  forward  now  with  two  signals  and  recite  wiOi 
gestures. 

(Boys  on  left.) 

We  did  all  to  help  we  really  could, 

We  made  the  fire  and  chopped  the  wood. 

^Imitate  chopping.^ 

(Boys  on  right.) 

We  brought  the  water  and  it's  icy  cold, 
Which  we  drew  with  a  windlass  as  of  old. 
(Here  they  imitate  drawing  with  a  windlass.) 

(Boys  all  together.) 

We  shoveled  the  snow  away  from  the  door, 
(Imitate  shoveling  snow  with  their  spoon,) 
And  really  can't  tell  how  much  more. 
We  helped  with  the  dinner  all  we  could. 
And  know  it'll  be  nice,  for  it  smells  so  good. 
(Boys  step  back  into  line  same  as  girls  did.) 

(All  repeat  with  gestures.) 

We  have  made  ourselves  tidy,  you  see. 

And  are  all  dressed  up  for  company. 

(They  show  their  clothes.) 

When  grandma  rings  the  bell  for  us, 

(Imitate  ringing  bell  J 

Well  go  into  dinner  without  any  fuss. 
We  like  to  have  them  come  if  they  would. 
We  know  itil  taste  nice,  for  it  smells  so  good. 

A  signal  is  now  given  and  they  turn  so  that  those  on 
the  right  face  left  and  vice  versa;  thus  bringing  the 
center  couple  facing  each  other.  The  spoon  is  placed 
across  the  shoulder  as  a  soldier  carries  his  gun  and  with 
the  common  skip  step  familiar  to  all  children,  they  follow 
the  lines  in  the  circle  in  (C)  going  in  opposite  directions, 
as  shown  by  arrows  in  (C).  When  those  on  the  left  side 
of  front  line  skip  around  and  reach  the  end  of  the  front 
line  on  the  right  and  those  on  the  right  in  the  same 
manner  have  reached  the  end  on  the  left,  they  turn  en 
side  lines  and  on  reaching  the  dotted  lines  shown  in  (B), 
the  bell  behind  the  scene  rings  and  the  skip  step  is 
changed  to  a  march  on  tiptoe  and  the  little  Puritans  go 
very  demurely  out  to  their  Thanksgiving  dinner  on  lines 
R  and  L  in  (B).  The  music  is  changed  and  is  very  soft 
and  slow. 
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Magazine  Child  Study. 

For  some  years  the  various  magasdnes,  illustrated  and 
otherwise^  have  given  considerable  attention  to  chfld 
study  and  child  training.  This  is  laudable,  encouraging, 
and  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  educational  ad- 
vancement. It  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  that  ev- 
ery magadne  editor  should  possess  or  command  expert 
judgment  and  thus  be  able  to  present  real  contributions 
to  educational  literature.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  and 
debited  to  the  limitations'of  human  endeavor.  There  are 
many  superintendents  and  principals  of  schools  who  are 
just  as  much  lacking  in  professional  information,  per- 
spective, and  spirit,  and  who  are  (][uite  satisfied  with  the 
average  educational  articles  in  general  magazines,  con- 
sidering it  unnecessary  to  cansplt  and  support  a  period- 
ical edited  by  specialists  in  their  own  field  of  labor  with 
a  single  eye  to  real  healthy  and  steady  progress.  This 
is  discouraging  to  aU  who  are  struggling  to  raise  teach- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  a  special  profession. 

ThB  Ladieif  Home  Jowmalz  Quixotic  advice  concerning 
remedies  for  the  excessive  home  work  of  school  children 
is  a  sample  of  the  judgment  of  the  average  editor  in 
matters  affecting  the  schools.  Quite  a  list  6t  articles  se- 
lected from  standard  magazines  might  be  given,  not  one 
of  which  could  stand  the  test  of  pedagogical  analysis. 
Sometimes  a  really  good  article  is  marred  by  a  statement 
or  a  paragraph  betraying  blindness  to  educational  facts 
or  ignorance  of  child  psychology. 

To  what  lengths  writers  in  general  magazines  may 
sometimes  go  in  unsophisticated  distortion  and  the 
ignoring  of  educational  and  psychological  fact  is 
more  than  strikingly  illustrated  in  an  article  on ''The 
Humor  of  Chfldren  "  in  one  of  the  November  magasdnes. 
A  headline  states  that  it  contains  ''some  amusing  re- 
marics  of  bright  tots,  recorded  by  an  observing  woman." 
"  As  the  author's  fiirst  name  is  Clara,  the  reader  might 
perhaps  have  guessed  that  it  imu  written  by  a  woman. 
There  are  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  the 
"remarks of  bright  tots  "  that  are  genuine  and  unadulter- 
ated children's  statements.  A  few  there  may  be  that 
were  genuine  at  one  time,  but  are  worded  and  garbled 
out  of  all  semblance  to  childlikeness.  Quite  a  number 
are  old  friends  that  were  composed  by  "  bright  tots"  of 
an  older  growth,  most  of  whom  long  since  disappeared 
in  the  darkness  of  the  past.  The  writer's  originality 
has  also  asserted  itself,  and  this  "  bright  tot"  is  prob- 
ably responsible  for  some  of  the  excruciatingly  funny 
"remarks"  of  which  the  following  is  a  sample,  "ladled 
forth  from  my  treasury." 

"Ma,"  said  Bobbie,  "is  pa  dangerously  sick?"  "No,  Bob- 
bie, only  a  little  sick,  thaf  s  all."  "  WeU,  WilHe  Wattles 
was  braggin'  'round  school  to-day  that  his  pa  was  dan- 
gerously sick.  Don't  you  think,  ma,  that  my  pa  will  be 
dangerously  sick,  too?" 

Of  course  this  is  not  a  fair  example  of  the  "  educa- 
tional" contributions  to  high-class  magazines.  Never- 
t^eleiB  it  serves  the  purpose  as  a  specimen  of  lack  of 
jttdgmefit  where  expert  knowledge  of  children  is  con- 


cerned. Superficial,  funny,  or  ludicrous  statements  can 
be  made  with  a  solemnity  that  takes  the  editor  off  his 
guard  and  makes  him  feel  that  he  has  found  a  really  fine 
educational  contribution,  never  guessing  that  the  nut- 
meg is  only  wood  after  all. 

State-Made  Books. 

The  trials  of  a  state  engaged  in  the  school-book  publica- 
tion business  are  time  and  again  brought  to  public  notice. 
And  yet  the  advocates  of  state-made  text-books  are  not 
losing  faith  in  their  folly.  There  are  only  a  few  of  theni 
left,  to  be  sure,  but  these  few  seem  to  be  forever  suc- 
ceeding in  getting  the  .ears  of  legislators,  if  only  as  a 
suggestion  for  "strike"  legislation. 

California  has  on  hand  a  manuscript  for  a  grammar 
school  history  of  the  United  States  on  which  thus  far 
about  three  thoustmd  five  hundred  have  been  expended* 
And  now  the  state  board  of  education  has  been  compelled 
to  vote  unanimously  for  the  abandonment  of  the  mantm 
script,  as  dull  and  dry  and  having  scarcely  an  interest- 
ing page  from  first  to  last  It  seems  that  the  board 
voted  in  1894  to  employ  a  Mr.  Keyes  to  prepare  the  his« 
tory  in  accordance  with  a  plan  submitted,  and  to  pay  him 
five  hundred  dollars  down  and  further  installments  of 
five  hundred  each  until  four  thousand  dollars  had 
been  expended^  The  work  was  so  obviously  worthless 
that  the  board  wanted  to  withdraw  from  its  agreement 
two  years  later,  but  the  Governor  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  board  was  bouiiS  by  its  contract. 

President  Wheeler,  of  the  university  of  California,  has 
suggested  that  in  his  opinion  the  constitution  of  the 
state  does  not  intend  to  limit  the  board  to  local  authors 
in  preparing  state  text-books.  He  believes  the  board  c(>uld 
have  existing  books  adapted  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
California,  and  could  purchase  the  copyright  and  obtain 
manuscript  or  plates  from  the  publishers.  All  this  is  well 
enough  as  a  noakeshif  t.  But  it  does  not  go  to  the  root 
of  things.  California  ought  to  abandon  its  publishing 
business  and  empower  the  state  board  of  education  to 
recommend  text-books  as  other  states  are  doing. 


Insurance  for  Child  Lives. 

Arguing  against  the  proposed  discontinuance  of  med- 
ical inspection  in  the  Chicago  schools,  a  report  by  the 
city  health  department  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  children  have  been  protected  against  dis- 
ease and  that  the  money  spent  by  the  board  of  school 
trustees  in  this  work  is  the  cheapest  life  insurance  oli 
record.  In  a  single  week  this  last  month  the  inspectors 
examined  2,521  pupils  who  showed  symptoms  of  illness. 
Of  these  184  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases  and  were  excluded  from  school  at- 
tendance. The  annual  expense  of  medical  supervision 
of  300,000  pupils  is  about  $20,000  or  fifteen  cents  per 
child. 

Unearthing  of  the  Temple  Library  at  Nippur. 

The  American  expedition  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Herman  V.  Hilprecht,  which  has  been  excavating  the  an- 
cient Nippur,  in  Babylonia,has  completed  its  unearthing  of 
the  great  temple  library — a  discovery  which  will  be  mem- 
orable in  the  history  of  archsBological  search.  I>r.  HU- 
precht  was  convinced  twelve  years  ago  that  the  library 
would  be  found  under  a  certain  group  of  mounds  and  his 
faith  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  thousands  of  tab- 
lets unbaked  and  so  moist  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  keep  them  from  disintegrating  when  exposed. 
These  have  all  been  carefully  collect^  and  studied. 
They  contain  a  great  deal  of  very  elementaiy  chronel- 
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ogy  and  mathematics^  and  some  writings  that  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  literature.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
they  were  compiled  over  4,000  years  ago,  and  that  the 
library  in  which  they  were  contained  was  a  ruin  at  the 
time  of  Abraham. 

The  Choice  of  a  School  Board. 

Pres.  Eliot's  speech  at  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  of 
Boston,  Oct.  28,  disappointed  those  who  looked  for  some 
announcement  of  his  position  in  national  politics,  but  it 
left  no  doubt  as  to  his  standing  regarding  the  election  of 
school  committee-men.  He  came  out  flat-footed  for  a 
smaller  and  a  better  school  board.  Even  if  the  size  of 
the  school  committee  cannot  be  immediately  reduced,there 
ought  to  be  a  full  publication  of  the  previous  educational 
training  of  every  candidate  for  the  committee.  The 
people  ought  to  know  what  sort  of  schooling  and  other 
educational  experience  each  cconmittee-man  has  had. 
Another  thing  which  should  be  published  in  every  cam- 
paign is  the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  each  candidate.  WhOe 
there  should  be  no  discrimination  against  a  man  for  rea- 
sons of  poverty  it  must  be  well  understood  that  the  posi- 
tion of  school  committee-man  is  a  point  of  especial  dan- 
ger. He  is  called  upon  to  sacrifice  to  the  public  busin- 
ess a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  and,  if  a  poor  man,  will 
frequently  be  subjected  to  temptations  of  an  insidious  and 
demoralizing  character.  President  Eliot  would  not  let 
poverty  bar  a  man  out — ^far  from  it ;  but  he  would  in- 
sist that  the  character  and  record  of  every  poor  candi- 
date be  the  object  of  an  especially  searching  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Population  of  China. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  teeming  mfllions  of 
China  and  their  danger  to  occidental  civilization  that  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  country 
comes  with  something  of  a  shock.  Mr.  J.  B.  Coryell, 
who  has  lived  for  years  in  China,  expresses  the  belief 
that  the  number  of  people  in  the  empire  instead  of  being 
in  excess  of  400,000,000,  as  generally  stated  in  the  geog- 
raphies, will  prove  to  be  less  than  200^000,000.  He  in- 
stances the  case  of  Peking  which  used  to  be  set  down  as 
a  city  of  4,000,000  inhabitants*  It  is  now  customary 
to  assign  it  to  the  one-miUion  class.  Yet  as  it  actually 
covers  an  area  of  only  fifteen  square  miles  and  the 
houses  are  by  law  restricted  to  one  story  in  height,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  even  the  more  moderate  estimate  is  ten- 
able. The  probabilities  are  that  if  the  census  enumera- 
tors are  ever  given  a  chance  at  the  Chinese  capital  they 
will  discover  it  to  be  a  city  of  about  the  size  of  St.  Louis 
or  Boston.  In  the  country  districts,  too,  the  density  of 
the  population  has  been  much  over-estimated.  There  is 
a  great  congestion  wherever  the  land  is  fertile,  but  there 
are  also  enormous  tracts  of  practically  uninhabited  terri- 
tory. China  is  a  large  empure  but  it  is  not  populous  enough 
to  justify  the  numerous  poems  and  magazine  articles  that 
have  the  "  yellow  terror  "  for  their  motif. 

The  Association  of  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  the 
Franklin  school,  Newark,  has  for  two  years  been  doing 
excellent  work  for  the  advancement  of  harmony  of  pur- 
pose among  the  parents,  teachers,  and  children.  The 
results  of  this  co-operation  have  been  unusually  satis- 
factory. The  School  Journal  will  in  the  near  future 
give  a  description  of  the  plan  as  elaborated  and  carried 
on  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Balcom,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school. 

From  an  educational  standpoint  the  public  addresses 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  are  very  disappointing, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  he  assures  his  hearers,  time  and 
again,  that  he  was  himself  an  inspector  of  schools  at  one 
time.  The  educational  periodicids  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies  have  our  sympathy.  They  feel,  of  course, 
that  they  must  give  space  to  the  public  utterances  of 
that  great  dignitary,  but  it  would  seem  that  their  read- 
era  would  be  satisfied,  by  this  time,  that  they  might  well 
get  on  without  these  reports. 


A  boy  was  lately  arrested  in  Poilghkeepsie  on  his  way 
to  the  *'  wild  West.^  He  had  a  new  hunter's  outfit  con- 
sisting of  a  revolver  and  bowie  knife,  with  belt  and  a  box 
of  cartridges,  and  was  otherwise  prepared  to  slaughter 
Indians  and  bears.  In  his  pocket  was  a  dime  novel  styled 
'^  The  Boy  Scout  of  the  Susquehanna."  He  gave  the 
name  of  the  public  school  in  New  York  he  had  attended. 

It  is  a  serious  question  how  to  make  the  power  to  read 
eventuate  for  good  in  all  cases.  Ability  to  read  only  is 
of  little  consequence  ;  how  many  of  the  human  race  have 
acted  well  their  parts  and  yet  could  not  read.  The  in- 
cident above  arouses  a  thought  we  should  like  the  N.  E. 
A.  to  wrestle  with  at  its  annual  meeting. 

The  number  of  women  in  the  Univeraity  of  Michigan 
during  the  college  year  1899-1900  was  714  This  is 
forty  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  ratio  of 
men  to  women  in  the  university  remains  as  it  has  been 
for  several  years,  about  five  to  one ;  in  the  literary  de- 
partment, however,  the  women  are  forty-seven  per  cent, 
of  the  students. 

The  manufacturero  of  food  products  are  said  to.  be 
among  the  most  zealous  applicants  for  space  at  the 
Buffalo  exposition.  The  exhibit  of  foods  and  their  ac- 
cessories will  occupy  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
Manufa^turera  and  Liberal  Arts  building  and  will  there- 
fore be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  ex- 
position. The  interest  in  matters  of  diet  has  never  before 
been  so  keen  as  now.  People  are  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  injudicious  eating  is  the  cause  of  almost  as  much 
misery  as  is  hard  drinking.  Domestic  science  is  rapidly 
taking  its  place  with  the  other  sciences  and  the  study  of 
housekeeping  is  assuming  new  dignity. 

The  latest  city  to  introduce  the  school  savings  bank 
system  is  Denver,  where  experiments  have  been  started 
in  a  single  school  with  the  sanction  of  Supt.  Charles  E. 
Chadsey.  The  deposits  on  the  first  day  amounted  to 
$81.12.  There  are  now  about  550  schools  in  the  coun- 
try which  have  savings  banks.  The  largest  deposits 
anywhere  reported  are  still  at  Long  Island  City  where 
the  pupils  have  deposited  more  than  $37,000  in  six 
yeare. 

The  export  trade  of  the  United  States  has  reached  un- 
precedented figures.  It  now  amounts  to  an  average  of 
more  than  $1,(X)0,000  a  day  for  the  entire  year,  counting 
holidays  and  Sundays. 

The  navigation  interests  of  the  Mississippi  valley  ar» 
undergoing  a  great  expansion.  A  recent  experiment  was 
the  launching  of  the  fiSrst  river  whaleback  steamer  at  St. 
Louis.  This  type  of  vessel  has  been  so  remarkably  suc- 
cessful on  the  great  lakes  that  its  usefulness  on  the  river 
seems  likely  to  be  considerable.  The  new  steamer, 
named  the  MacDougall,  made  so  satisfactory  a  trial  trip 
that  the  company  which  built  it  has  placed  ordera  for 
several  othera  of  the  same  type. 

Plans  are  already  well  in  hand  for  Yale's  bicentennial 
which  will  be  celebrated  October  20, 1901.  Subscriptions 
amounting  to  $663,474  have  been  received  ;  it  is  hoped 
to  raise  about  $1,000,000,  most  of  which  will  go  toward 
new  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  university.  Mono- 
graphs by  mstructora  on  various  features  of  Yale  history 
are  preparing  and  will  be  published  next  spring.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  an  art  exhibition  and 
for  several  orchestral  concerts  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra. 

A  new  idoa  in  some  Western  towns  is  the  '*  rest-room  '* 
for  the  kenefit  of  farmers'  wives  who  are  in  town  shop- 
ping. At  these  rooms  light  refreshments  are  served  at  a 
nominal  rate  and  all  the  comforts  of  a  club-room  are  af- 
forded. In  most  cases  the  local  merchants'  association 
supports  the  room,  believing  that  it  will  encourage  trade. 

Ex-mayor  William  L.  Strong,  of  New  York,died  Nov.  2. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  great  merchant  princes  of  the 
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country,  a  man  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  A.  T.  Stewart 
and  Peter  Cooper.  He  was  an  earnest  worker  in  New 
York  charitable  associations  and  a  generous  contributor 
to  their  funds.  As  reform  mayor  of  New  York  he  came 
into  national  prominence. 


Lettere* 


E.  P.  Powell. 


Mr.  E.  P.  Powell. 

The  series  of  articles  on  *'  Evolution  and  Education,*' 
by  Rev.  E.  P.  Powell,  published  in  the  current  volume  of 
The  School  Journal,  have  been  very  favorably  received 
by  thoughtful  educators.  One  well-known  superintend- 
ent writes,  "Not  since  you  published  your  great  series 
of  *  Educational  Creeds '  has  anything  appealed  to  me  so 
deeply  as  Mr.  Po\7eirs  articles.  They  are  gold."  An- 
other prominent  educator  says,  "  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  always  getting  the  best.  Of  all  the  good  things 
The  School  Journal  has  given  us  lately,  the  articles  by 
Mr.  Powell  head  the  list.  I  am  going  to  call  attention 
to  them  in  my  lectures."  A  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author  may  be  of  interest. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Powell 
was  born  in  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  in  1833 ;  was 
graduated  from 
Hamilton  college  in 
1853;  pastor  of  Ply- 
mouth church,  Ad- 
rian,Mich.,from  1861 
to  1871 ;  pastor  of 
Second  Congrega- 
tionalist  church  at 
St.  Louis  from  1871 
to  1874;  and  from^ 
St.  Louis  he  went  to 
Chicago  as  pastor  of 
the  Third  Unitarian. 
In  1877  he  retired 
to  his  old  home  in 
Clinton  to  write  **Our 
Heredity  from  God,"  which  was  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Company  in  1886.  Meanwhile  he  spoke  in  the  Utica 
city  *opera  house  to  an  independent  religieus  society. 
While  in  St.  Louis  he  became  associate  editor  of  the 
Democrat^  afterwards  of  the  Globe-DemoeraL  His  asso- 
ciation with  this  paper  as  editorial  writer  or  literary  cor- 
respondent is  still  retained* 

In  1889  he  published  a  volume  of  discourses  entitled 
"Liberty  and  Life,"  from  the  press  of  Charles  H.  Kerr 
&  Company,  of  Chicago.  In  1898  the  Putnams  published 
his  "History  of  Null^cation  and  Secession  in  the  United 
States,"  a  work  now  in  considerable  use  in  colleges  and 
universities.  "  Our  Heredity  from  God  "  was  translated 
into  German  and  published  in  Berlin.  It  has  reached  its 
fifth  American  edition. 

In  St.  Louis  Mr.  Powell  was  successor  of  Hon.  and 
Rev.  John  Montieth,  who  had  been  appointed  state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  He  was  kept  busy  ad- 
dressing schools  and  school  conventions,  his  attention 
being  thus  called  more  closely  to  the  school  problems. 
As  editor  he  aided  in  getting  natural  sciences  grafted 
onto  the  school  system  of  St.  Louig  ;  and  in  securing  for 
the  first  time  in  the  United  States  public  school  kinder- 
gartens. 

Mr.  Powell  is  at  present  editorial  writer  for  the  Inde- 
pendent, and  is  closely  associated  with  other  journals.  He 
is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Congress  of  Religions, 
whose  annual  sessions  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Religions  of  1893.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Historical  Society,  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  the  American  Horticultural  Association,  and 
other  public  bodies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Congress  that  met  in  Washington  in  1896.  Mr. 
Powell's  studies  in  evolution  have  been  peculiarly  illu- 
minative of  the  subject  of  education.  His  papers  illus- 
trative of  this  topic  will  be  supplemented  by  a  second 
series. 


Present  Status  of  Boston  School  Board  Affairs. 

The  recent  address  given  by  Mrs.  Emily  Pifield  before 
a  company  of  earnest-minded  women  of  Boston  was  full 
of  suggestion  and  interest  to  the  educational  world  at 
large.  Mrs.  Fifield  is  a  veteran  school  committee  mem- 
ber, having  served  upon  the  Boston  board  for  sixteen 
years. 

Public  attention  has  been  called  of  late  to  the  fact 
that  Boston  is  afflicted  with  a  costly  and  incompetent 
educational  department,  and  that  as  a  whole  the  class  of 
men  who  are  elected  to  the  administration  of  its  educa- 
tional affairs  in  recent  years  are  in  marked  contrast  to 
those  who  built  up  the  fine  public  school  system  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  made  it  a  model  for  the  nation. 

When  Mrs.  Fifield  became  a  member  of  the  Boston 
school  committee  in  1884,  the  names  of  the  men  then  of- 
ficiating were  synonomous  of  probity,  intelligence,  and 
administrative  ability.  To-day  thru  the  effect,  it  is 
claimed,  of  partisan  politics  the  members  are  selected  by 
Boston  voters  not  usually  because  they  possess  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  education  or  have  ability  for  ad- 
ministration, but  because  they  are  available  and  have 
friends  who  can  give  them  a  shrewd  political  backing. 
The  result  has  been  that  Boston  has  seen  its  valuable 
superintendent  of  schools  and  one  of  its  esteemed  and 
faithful  supervisors,  put  in  danger  of  dismissal  in  the 
interests  of  inferior  persons.  Another  popular  super- 
visor, of  when  it  is  said  that  he  has  no  superior  in  Bos- 
ton for  wisdom  and  experience  in  school  matters  has 
been  placed  in  the  humiliating  position  of  being  summar- 
ily dropped  and  only  jy^t  reinstated  Jbecause  an  indignant 
public  demanded  it.  The  public  hears  of  waste,  of  deals, 
of  patronage. 

In  a  recent  able  pamphlet  prepared  by  Mr.  Geo.  Pellew, 
of  the  Boston  bar,  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
school  committee  is  depicted  in  strong  and  graphic 
terms.  "  If  properly  performed,  the  duties  of  the  school 
committees  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth,"  he  says.  **  Instead  of  being  an  unim- 
portant officer,  a  member  of  a  school  committee  holds  the 
life  of  the  community  in  his  hands.  He  wields  the  might- 
iest instrument  ever  forged  by  the  fates  for  promoting 
the  welfare  or  insuring  the  degradation  of  a  people,  the 
education  of  the  childrien.  He  is  a  prophet  greater  than 
Joshua,  for  he :  can  stay  the  sun  of  civilization  in 
his  course.  He  is  a  magician  wiser  than  Circe,  for  he 
can  turn  at  his  pleasure  swine  into  men,  and  children 
into  swine.  He  can  pour  poison  or  the  elixir  of  life  into 
the  wills  that  quench  the  intellectual  thirst  of  the  people. 
He  can  make  the  citizens  of  the  future  accept  the  worse 
as  the  better  reason  without  fear  of  the  death  penalty 
decreed  by  the  wiser  Athenians." 

" Is  this  an  office  for  an  inferior  person?"  Are  such 
powers  insignificant ! "  he  queries.  '*  The  committees, 
it  is  true,  do  not  act  upon  the  children  directly,  but  it  is 
the  captain  who  guides  the  ship  and  not  the  helmsman 
under  his  orders ;  and  it  is  the  men  who  select  the 
books  that  the  children  study  who  instruct  the  children, 
and  it  is  the  men  who  choose  the  teachers  who  really  do 
the  teaching. 

Mrs.  Fifield  accounts  in  a  measure  for  the  present 
animus  of  the  Boston  school  board  by  the  pressure  of 
industrial  conditions.  "  Everybody  is  seeking  a  living," 
she  declared.  "  The  man  who  can  help  you  or  your  daugh- 
ter to  a  job  is  the  one  you'll  vote  for.  Consequently, 
the  school  committee  man  cannot  i^  the  position  solely 
on  the  basis  of  ability."  Concerning  the  candidate  who 
gets  her  position  in  the  schools  under  these  conditions  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  not  asked  whether  she  has  the  thoro  knowl- 
edge of  the  child  which  is  essential  to  the  wise  develop- 
ment of  character  ;  whether  she  can  engage  the  interest 
of  a  child  ;  modify  its  faults  by  exciting  virtues  rather 
than  by  punishment ;  lead  the  child  to  think  for  itself 
and  to  think  correctly ;  to  distinguish  between  wilful 
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stupidity  and  incapacity  and  ill  health ;  between  deceit 
and  the  play  of  the  imagination.  Not  at  idl.  The  sim- 
ple query  is,  what  political  influence  have  you? 

Altho  the  merit  system  has  been  adopted  in  Boston, 
it  has  a  peculiar  and  nullifying  condition  by  which  the 
superintendent's  list  of  nominees  made  up  from  a  roll  of 
''civil  service"  candidates  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
division  committee  of  the  school  board. 

The  school  committee  of  Boston,  it  is  pertinent  to 
note,  consists  of  twenty-ifour  members  of  which  two  are 
women.  They  serve  for  three  years,  eight  being  elected 
each  year.  They  divide  themselves  into  no  less  than 
■  twenty-six  committees  to  whom  are  assigned  the  details 
of  management,  of  courses  of  study  and  text-books, 
drawing,  evening  schools,  hygiene,  physical  training, 
truancy,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  are  eleven  other  com- 
mittees which  direct  the  normal  school,  the  eleven  high 
schools,  and  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  in  the 
ninety-five  school  divisions  of  the  city.  The  school  board  in 
a  commitfte  of  the  whole  elects  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
six  supei'viaors,  of  whom  one  is  usually  a  woman,  and  a 
school  agent  who  looks  after  repairs. 

The  point  of  deterioration,  it  is  claimed,  dates  from 
the  transferrence  of  the  expenditure  of  school  funds  from 
the  city  government  to  the  school  committee,  a  change 
which  w^  made  by  the  legislature  in  1895,  with  a  view 
to  remove  the  continual  friction  and  dissatisfaction  ex- 
isting between  the  two  bodies,  and  to  secure  wise  and 
honest  administration  of  the  funds.  But,  unfortunately, 
with  the  opportunity  for  handling  millions  of  dollars, 
there  have  been  attracted  to  the  school  board  men  who 
were  not  interested  in  the  school  administration,  but 
were  interested  in  the  spending  of  money. 

Various  remedies,  for  present  cbnditions  are  proposed. 
Naturally,  as  Mrs.  Fifield  suggests,  the  only  possible 
thing  is  a  first-class  school  committee.  To  take  the  con- 
trol of  educational  matters  out  of  politics,  if  that  could 
be  done,  would.involve  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people  where  it  rightfully  belongs.  It  is  proposed  by 
some  to  abolish  the  present  system  and  place  the  entire 
school  department  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor. 
Still  another  solution  is  suggested  by  placing  the  power 
of  expenditure  for  school-houses  ih  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  paid  by 
the  city.  The  last  plan,  it  is  suggested,  would  leave  the 
school  board  free  from  baser  and  weaker  members  and 
open  to  the  advent  of  a  desirable  class  of  administrators. 
To  obtain  members  of  undoubted  probity  and  public 
spirit  is  conceded,  however,  to  be  the  prime  question. 
Eight  are  to  be  elected  next  December  at  the  polls. 

It  is  a  suggestive  fact  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
'  tional  problem  in  Boston  that  the  duty  of  women  in  re- 
gard to  the  election  of  proper  officials  to  conduct  school 
affairs  is  being  urgently  put  forward  and  emphasized. 
Whether  they  think  little  of  partial  suffrage  or  shirk  re- 
sponsibility it  is  wisely  held  that  they  need  the  education 
suffrage  might  bring  them.  If  all  women  who  could, 
would  qualify  themselves  to  vote  at  school  elections,  and 
would  actually  vote  even  at  the  cost  of  some  personal 
inconvenience,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  they  would, 
instead  of  becoming  themselves  partisans  and  politicians, 
rescue  at  once  and  forever  the  public  school  system  of 
Massachusetts  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  party 
politics. 

A  recent  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  declares  that  the 
indiff<^rence  of  the  women  of  Boston  in  regard  to  their 
responsibility  for  Boston  school  children  well  deserves 
rebuke.  It  is  a  question  that  lies  completely  within 
woman's  sphere.  In  1888,  when  the  question  of  teach- 
ing history  in  the  schools  aroused  considerable  interest, 
19,000  women  voted.  Gradually  the  numbers  diminished 
to  5,201  in  1898.  In  1899  the  evil  results  of  the  patron- 
age system  were  so  manifest,  and  the  scandal  regarding 
the  building  of  the  new  normal  school  was  so  notorious, 
that  a  decided  rise  was  felt  in  the  women's  vote  which 
reached  7,090. 


The  Public  School  Association,  the  Independent 
Women  Voters'  League,  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion are  all  alive  and  actively  canvassing  the  city  that 
women  may  be  induced  to  register  and  vote  at  the  com- 
ing election.  Altho  we  may  not  agree  that  the  respon- 
sibility rests  so  largely  on  women,  or  that  the  school 
election  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  purely  femin- 
ine function,  the  movement  is  undoubtedly  in  the  right 
direction. 

One  great  advantage  which  Boston  women  have  in  the 
school  election,  as  Mrs.  Fifield  points  out,  is  in  not  hav- 
ing full  suffrage.  They  are  consequently  not  counted 
with  either  of  the  great  parties  and  are  free  to  vote  for 
the  best  candidates. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  Mrs.  Fifield  declares,  that  Bos- 
ton is  not  much  worse  off  than  a  great  many  other 
places.  But  without  doubt  the  conditions  which  are 
giving  it  such  an  unenviable  notoriety  will  be  eliminated 
under  the  pressure  of  an  aroused  public  sentiment. 

Boston.  Jane  A.  Stewart. 


The  Distinguishing  Mark. 

As  the  century  began,  the  fearful  revolution,  already 
in  full  force  in  France,  had  involved  all  Europe  in  a  war 
which  lasted  until  Waterloo.  The  effects  of  that  revolu- 
tion were  felt  in  America  ;  all  the  dependencies  of  Spain, 
beginning  with  Buenos  Ayres  and  ending  with  Mexico, 
became  independent,  followed  by  Brazil  in  1822.  The 
effort  of  Greece,  after  a  seven  years'  struggle,  culmin- 
ated in  the  battle  of  Navarino  and  she  was  free  from 
Turkey.  Italy  became  a  complete  kingdom.  The  Ger- 
man states  took  Ihrusdia  f orpheir  center  instead  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  German  Empire  was  formed. 

But  the  great  characteristic  of  the  century  consists 
in  the  vast  scientific  discoveries  that  have  been  made — 
they  are  mainly  of  applications  of  the  forces  of  nature 
to  the  service  of  mankind. 

1.  The  wave  theory  of  light. 

2.  The  nebular  hypothesis. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  spectrum. 

4.  The  atomic  theory  in  chemistry. 

5.  The  molecular  composition  of  gas. 

6.  The  conservation  of  energy. 

7.  The  cell  theory  of  organism. 

8.  Lamarck's  discoveries  in  plant  and  animal  develop- 
ment. 

9.  Darwin's  study  of  the  origin  of  species. 

10.  The  doctrine  of  evolution. 

11.  The  geological  story  of  the  earth's  history. 

12.  The  use  of  anaBsthetics  and  antiseptics. 

13.  Scientific  sanitation  and  hygiene. 

14.  Friction  matches. 

15.  The  Argand  burner. 

16.  Illuminating  gas* 

17.  Petroleum  production  and  refinement. 

18.  Steamboat  navigation. 

19.  Railway  locomotion. 

20.  Electricity  by  magnetism. 

21.  Communication  by  electricity. 

22.  Submarine  cables. 

23.  Communication  by  telephone. 

24.  Electric  lighting  and  locomotion. 

25.  Daguerreotypes  and  photography. 

Indiana.  R.  C. 


"  Your  parlor  is  not  so  pretty  as  ours,  Grandma,"  said 
Nettie.  Now,  Nettie,  you  must  not  turn  up  your  nose 
at  my  parlor ;  when  I  get  a  new  carpet  and  have  some 
new  paper  on  the  walls,  it  will  look  very  different." 

After  the  improvements  grandma  asked  Nettie  how 
the  parlor  suited  her  now.  "  Well,"  she  said,  "It  looks 
better,  but  I  must  hold  my  nose  down." 

MasaachtLsetU.  Ida  H.  Adams. 
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The  educational  Outlook. 


National  Education  Report. 

f  Commissioner  of  Education  W.  T.  Harris  has  submitted  his 
annual  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  Besides  the  cus- 
tomdSy  statistics  concerning  the  states,  he  has  special  chapters 
on  education  in  Alaska,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Cuba,  and 
Porto  Rico. 

In  Alaska  there  are  twenty-five  schools  with  twenty-nine 
teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  1,723  pupils.  This  exclusive 
of  the  Indian  schools  for  which  special  provisions  are  made. 
The  Russo  Greek  churches  in  southwestern  Alaska  are  co-op- 
erating with  the  public  schools  and  closing  up  their  old  paro- 
chial schools. 

The  chapter  on  the  Philippines  gives  valuable  information 
regardinp;  the  condition  precedent  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  election 
as  supenntendent  of  public  instruction.  It  is  stated  that  ele- 
mentary schools  existed  in  the  islands  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards ;  the  Indios  at  that  time  used  their  own  alpha- 
bets and  languages  as  a  medium  of  instruction.  Under  Span- 
ish law  it  was  provided  that  there  must  be  two  schools-none 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls — in  each  village  of  500  or  more  in- 
habitants, in  which  reading,  writing,  Christian  doctrine,  arith- 
metic, grammar,  geography,  history,  and  Spanish  should  be 
taufi^ht.  In  1890  there  was  ior6  schools  for  boys  and  592  for 
girls  in  the  archipelago,  with  an  attendance  of  98,761  boys  and 
7*»352  girls.  These  were  public  schools ;  the  number  of  private 
schools  was  not  given.  Secondary  education  was  provided  for 
by  sixty-nine  academies  in  the  principal  cities,  whose  business 
it  was  to  fit  pupils  for  the  university  of  St.  Thomas  in  Manila. 
There  were  also  reported  a  normal  school,  a  nautical  school,  a 
manual  training  scnool,  a  school  of  painting,  engraving,  and 
sculpture,  agricultural  experiment  schools  and  advanced 
schools  for  girls. 

Present  problems  of  education  in  Cuba  are  discussed  at 
some  length  and  an  interesting  treatment  of  the  subject  of  illit- 
eracy in  Porto  Rico  follows.  In  1898-9  only  19.804  boys  and 
9i3^  girls  were  enrolled,  leaving  268,630  children    without 
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school  facilities, 

The  regular  school  statistics  of  the  United  States  show  that 
there  were  16,738,362  pupils  enrolled  in  private  and  public 
schools.  This  is  about  20.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The 
expenditures  for  educational  purposes,  excludingpayment  of 
bonds,  was  1197,281,603,  or  I2.67  per  capita  of  population.  The 
largest  per  capita  expenditure  was  in  Massachusetts,  lj.07  ;  the 
smallest  in  Alabama,  I0.46.  The  number  of  city  school  systems 
is  632  with  a  total  enrollment  of  3,920,467  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  2,931,679. 

The  Refsents'  Report. 

Hereafter  high  school  principals  will  not  be  required  to  re- 
port students  not  members  of  their  schools  who  fail  at  regents' 
examinations.  The  change  is  made  at  the  request  of  many 
principals. 

A  great  deal  is  being  done  in  the  direction  of  home  education. 
During  October  fifty-nine  study  clubs  have  received  traveling 
libraries  bearing  upon  special  subjects,  eighteen  schools  have 
had  libraries  for  class-room  work  and  for  reference,  and  twenty- 
three  collections  for  general  reading  have  been  sent  to  small 
libraries  and  communities  without  a  library.  Libraries  have 
also  been  placed  in  an  orphan  asylum,  an  industrial  school,  a 
hospital,  and  in  four  philanthropic  or  dub  organisations  con- 
nected with  churches.  A  mat  and  growing  interest  in  agri- 
cultural problems  is  evincea  by  the  numerous  inquiries  and  ap- 
plications for  books  in  that  line. 

Pictures  are  now  lent  for  the  academic  year,  rather  than  for 
half  the  year  as  formerly.  The  fee  has  »een  fixed  at  $t  for 
each  picture,  the  state  paving  for  the  cost  of  transportation 
both  ways.  During  October  ninety-five  wall  pictures  were  sent 
to  fourteen  schools  and  two  libraries,  11 66  lantern  slides  to 
seven  schools  and  five  clubs,  and  545  photographs  to  four 
schools  and  two  clubs. 

Providence  Text-Book  Trouble  Settled. 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  school  committee  has  received  a 
communication  from  its  executive  committee  and  president  ac- 
knowledging that  the  substitution  of  Wentworth's  algebra  for 
Wells'  was  unauthorized  and  arose  from  a  misunderstanding. 
The  executive  committtee  had  no  intention  of  making  possi- 
ble the  supplanting  of  a  regular  text-book  by  a  supplementary 
text-book. 

Meantime  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Stephen  O.Edwards, 
the  committee  member  who  has  been  making  things  lively  in 
Providence,  is  nearing  the  close  of  his  term  and  wiu  probably 
not  be  re-elected  on  account  of  a  change  in  ward  lines.  He 
has  been  in  office  three  years  and  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  attacks  upon  the  business  methods  ot  the  committee. 

Salaries  Raised  in  Syracuse. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.— The  board  of  education  has  amended 
its  original  estimate  of  $469,638,  increasing  the  aggregation  to 
nearly  ^75,000.  This  increase  was  rendered  necessary  by  a 
decision  to  accede  in  part  to  the  petition  of  the  grammar 
school  principals  for  better  salaries.    The  principals'  position 


at  present  pays  onlv  $1,600.  An  increase  of  twentr-five  per 
cent,  was  asked  for,  but  this  seemed  to  the  board  to  be  excess- 
ive and  a  compromise  of  12  1-2  per  cent  was  agreed  upon.  The 
addition  to  the  budget  from  this  item  is  ^,550. 

Lectures  on  Hi2h  School  Work. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. — It  is  probable  that  no  better  course  on  high 
school  work-  and  administration  has  ever  been  given  in  Amer- 
ica than  that  now  running  on  Friday  afternoons  at  Cornell. 
Bulletin  No.  i,  which  has  just  been  issued,  gives  a  complete 
synopsis  and  bibliography  of  the  tjventy-five  lectures  extending^ 
from  October  5  to  May  24.  Several  of  the  strongest  men  in 
the  state  are  included  in  the  list  of  lecturers.  They  will  cover 
practically  the  whole  field  of  high  school  administration.  Per- 
haps the  most  novel  feature  is  the  lecture  on  forestij  as  a  high 
scnool  study  by  Prof.  John  Gifford,  of  Cornell.  This  is  cer- 
tainly something  new  under  the  sun.  Prof.  GifiEord  would  have 
forestry  made  one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  teaching  of  phy- 
sical geography. 


The  exercise  on  page  468  is  quite  as  appropriate  for  a  Christ- 
mas entertainment  as  for  Tbanksgiving,  it  has  been  actually 
used  with  a  class  of  children,  and  the  directions  can  be  easily 
carried  out.  Here  is  a  photograph  of  one  of  Miss  Storey's  little 
friends  showing  one  of  the  figures  in  the  drill. 

The  Future  of  Girard  Collefe. 

The  funds  by  which  Girard  college  is  maintained  are  derived 
mainly  from  two  sources:  from  the  coal  fields  left  by  Mr.  Gir- 
ard in  the  central  part  of  the  state  and  from  extensive  real  es- 
tate buildings  in  Philadelphia.  It  has  of  late  become  so  evi- 
dent that  the  coal  deposits  owned  by  the  college  will  in  the 
near  future  be  exhausted  that  some  alarm  is  felt  among  friends 
of  the  institution.  Those  who  take  a  more  optimistic  view  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Philadelphia  real  estate  of  the  college  is  prop- 
erly developed  it  can  be  made  to  yield  an  income  far  in  excess 
of  what  it  now  yields.  The  trustees  are  already  reclaiming  by- 
draining  and  pumping  operations  about  fifty  acres  of  marsh 
land  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  which  has  never  been  available 
for  residence  or  manufacturing  purposes. 

Chictso  Teachers  as  Tax  Collectors. 

The  Chicago  Teachers  Federation  leaders  are  in  the  fight  to 
win.  The  state  board  of  equalization  cannot  shake  them  off. 
Last  week  a  commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  recent 
reductions  in  real  estate  valuations  in  the  city.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  subject  is  one  which  should  be  attended  to,  but 
it  is  not  the  subject  of  the  Federation's  quest.  The  delinquent 
holders  of  personal  property  are  to  be  called  to  the  assessor's 
office  if  Misses  Goggin  and  Haley  have  their  wav.  They  do  not 
purpose  being  side  tracked.  Accordinglv  thev  have  filed  man- 
damns  proceedings  to  compel  the  state  boara  of  equalization 
to  place  on  the  tax  list  the  capital  stock  of  the  big  quasi-pub- 
lic corporations.  The  petition  is  based  on  the  contention 
that  the  equalizers  have  had  sufficient  time  to  perform  their 
legal  obligations  if  they  really  intended  to  do  so  and  that  evi- 
dence has  been  gathered  which  tends  to  show  that  the  state 
board  is  attempting  to  substitute  another  and  lesser  issue  for 
the  original  one. 

The  teachers  do  not  intend  to  allow  the  purpose  of  their 
agitation  to  be  ignore 4.*  They  will  fight  it  out  on  the  same 
line  if  it  takes  all  winter. 
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New  Enfland  Notes. 

Harvard  university  has  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of 
Charles  C.  Everett,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  for  many  years  dean  of  the 
divinity  school.  He  was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man,  tho 
one  of  whom  the  public  heard  very  little.  He  was  eminently 
fitted  to  be  a  teacher  of  teachers.  While  always  mat  as  an 
instructor,  his  sweetness  of  disposition  and  carefiu  balancing 
of  relations  especially  fitted  him  for  the  leadership  of  a  school 
such  as  the  divinity  school  has  latterly  become,  a  place  for 

general  theological  training.  Dean  Everett  always  aimed  to 
e  reasonable,  just,  and  kindly  to  all  men,  and  he  carried  the 
same  spirit  into  the  study  of  comparative  religions.  No  won- 
der that  at  his  funeral  many  sadly  repeated,  "  We  have  lost 
our  teacher." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Schoolmasters'  dub,  Oct.  27, 
President  Eliot,  speaking  upon  "  Some  Perils  of  the  Public 
Schools."  sweepingly  condemned  school  committees  and  pro- 
nounced them  the  most  imminent  i>enl8  of  the  schools."  He 
stated  that  one  of  his  friends  h^d  been  making  some  investi- 
gations, and  the  results  were  surprising.  In  the  large  cities  of 
Massachusetts  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittees pa]r  no  tax,  not  even  a  poll  tax,  while  that  paid  bv  the 
remainder  is  exceedini;ly  small.  Thua-the  schools  have  been 
committed  to  the  legal  care  of  persons  of  little  responsibility. 
The  remedy  must  be  soi^ht  in  a  thoro  reorganization  of  the 
committees ;  they  must  be  made  smaller,  and  then  the  best 
men  and  those  most  competent  must  be  placed  in  them.  There 
is  food  for  thought  in  the  personnel  of  most  school  boards. 

Cambridge,  Mass,— *The  new  cpurses  in  landscape  architec- 
ture at  Harvard,  have  started  with  a  good  enrollment  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  the  profession  is  a  new  one^  the. possibilities 
of  which  have  never  been  fully  exploited.  About  fifteen  stu- 
dents have  registered  thus  far. . 

To  Extend  Free  Lecture  System, 

The  New  England  Education  League  has  inaugurated  a  sys- 
tem of  lectures  radiating  from  Boston  all  over  New  England. 
Whatever  subjects  of  current  interest  have  an  educational 
bearing  will  be  utilized.  Among  the  lecturers  who  have  sig- 
nalized their  willingness  to  take  part  in  the  work  are  Pres. 
Butler,  of  Colby,  Gov.  Rollins,  of  New.  Hampshire,  Prin.  Beck- 
with,  of  the  Salem  noimal  school,  Mr.  E.H.  Clement,  Mrs. 
Abby  Morton  Diaz,  Prof.  Paul  Hanus.  Hon.  F.  A.  Hill,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Richards,  Prof.  W.  J.  Rolfe  airtFMr.  C.  W.  Ernst.  All 
these  lecturers  will  give  their  services. 

Progress  in  Lynn  Schools. 

Lynn  has  long  been  proud  of  her  schools,  and  well  she  mav 
be,  tor  few  places  show  better  results.  The  high  school  build- 
ing is  a  model  of  excellence,  and  accommodates  two  independ- 
ent schools,  the  classical  high  and  the  English  high.  Each 
has  a  floor  to  itself,  with  every  facility  for  good  work.  The 
manual  training  department  has  a  fine  shop  and  good  facilities 
in  an  old  building  across  the  street. 

Prin.  Fred  P.  Batchelder,  of  the  Ingalls  grammar  school,  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  fine  marching  of  his  pupils.  At 
the  close  of  each  session  the  boys  and  girls  march  out  in  col- 
umns, four  abreast,  all  carefully  keeping  step  and  led  by  drums 
and  triangles.  They  form  as  they  leave  their  rooms,  march  in 
a  natural  step  until  they  reach  the  head  of  the  stairs,  when  the 
leading  lines  mark  time  until  the  distance  between  them  and 
the  rear  is  shortened  about  one-half,  when  they  all  move  down 
the  stairs  keeping  their  ranks  to  the  outer  gate.  The  orderly 
appearance  is  pleasing  and  the  young  people  enjoy  the  march- 
ing very  much. 

The  city  has  just  lost  one  of  its  promising  teachers,  Prin. 
Bernard  W.  Owen,  of  the  Tracey  grammar  school.  He  was  a 
native  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  a  graduate  of  Brown,  class  of  '83. 
and  had  taught  at  Hope,  R.  L,  and  Caribou,  Mame.  He  had 
been  in  Lynn  a  little  more  than  a  year. 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fnnd  Popular. 

Boston,  Mass. — There  are  about  19^0  regular  school  teach- 
ers in  Boston.  Of  these  about  1080  nave  given  notice  that 
thej  want  to  get  the  benefits  of  the  teachers'  retirement  fund 
which  was  established  by  act  of  last  year's  legislature.  They 
will  receive,  as  a  result  of  joining  the  association,  three  dollars 
less  salary  every  month.  This  means  that  the  fund  starts  No- 
vember I  with  something;  over  l3,oco  to  its  credit.  It  will 
grow  rapidly  for  a  time  since  the  law  specifies  that  annuities 
are  not  to  begin  until  teachers  have  contributed  a  sum  equal  to 
all  the  assessments  for  thirty  years. 

In  Medford  Schools. 
Medford  is  a  fine  youn^  city,  a  late  rapid  growth  from  an 
old  town  famous  even  m  colonial  days.  The  present  high 
school  has  been  occupied  for  about  four  years.  It  is  a  good 
building  and  convenient.  Principal  Dame  has  entered  upon 
his  twenty-fifth  year  of  service.  He  has  recently  devised  a 
simple  and  convenient  method  of  keeping  the  scholarship 
records  of  pupils.  A  large  card  is  provided  with  spaces  on 
one  side  for  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  course,  lined  for  the 
studies.  At  the  top  is  the  pupil's  name,  his  age,  his  father's 
name,  and  his  home  address.  In  each  year  are  written  the 
names  of  the  teachers  to  whom  he  recites.  Satisfactory  work 
is  left  blank ;  unsatisfactory  is  designated  each  quarter  by  a 


letter  which  corresponds  with  the  degree  of  dissatisfaction, 
while  absolute  failure  involving  condition  is  in  red.  On  the 
other  side  is  a  conduct  record,  only  misdemeanors  being  en- 
tered, the  blank  meaning  perfect.  These  cards  are  kept  by 
classes  in  a  suitable  box  and  are  handled  like  the  cards  of  a 
library  catalog.  The  school  numbered  a  little  over  one  hun- 
dred whjen  Mr.  Dame  became  principal ;  there  are  now  more 
than  five  hundred  pupils. 

The  Brooks  grammar  school,  at  West  Medford,  is  another 
building  of  which  the  city  may  well  be  proud.  Prin.  L.  F. 
Hobbes  is  also  a  veteran,  having  be«i  in  the  school  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  He  has  introduced  the  departmental  plan 
in  his  upper  classes,  the  teachers  going  from  room  to  room 
and  teaching  a  single  branch.  He  reports  the  plan  as  working 
well. 

Pralae  for  Mechanics  Arte  School. 

Springfield,  Mass.— A  committee  of  the  school  board  ha* 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  Mechanics  Arts  high  school  and 
found  that  it  is  doing  a  work  of  inestimable  value.  Its  useful- 
ness is,  however,  reduced  by  its  inaccessible  location  and  its 
overcrowded  building.  The  committee  recommends  that  a  new 
building  be  erected  which  shall  be  large  enough  to  accommoi 
date  the  manual  training  department,  a  department  in  domes- 
tic science  and  industrial  art  for  girls,  and  the  entire  commer- 
cial department  now  in  the  centralhigh  school. 

Miss  Laura  A.  Boice  has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  East 
Union  street  school  to  take  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Miss  Martin.  Miss  Boice  was  for  several  vears  principal  of , 
the  city  training  school  at  Scran  ton,  Pa.,  and  later  supervisor 
of  primary  instruction  at  Springfield,  Mo.  She  comes  well , 
equipped  for  her  new  work. 

Items  from  Philadelphia. 

The  third  annual  series  of  the  free  public  lectures  given  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Northeast  Manual  Training  school,  began 
November  2,  and  will  consist  of  one  lecture  each  month  thru 
April.  The  dates  and  the  lectures  are  as  follows:  Nov.  2,  F. 
W.  Spiers,  Ph.D.,  "How  We  Make  a  President."  Dec.  7,  L. 
L.  Ford,  "  Measuring  the  Distance  to  the  Sun."  Jan.  18,  L. 
Whitoker,  "An  Evening  with  Kipling."  Feb.  15,  J.  W.  Moyer, 
"  How  to  Know  the  Common  Trees."  March  15,  W  .H.  Oben- 
att,  "  The  Building  of  a  Ship." 

Dr. John  G.Wight,  of  the  Gills'  high  school.  New? York, 
was  recently  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  reunion  of  the  alumnae 
of  the  Girls'  high  school,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Wight  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  latter  institution  1894-7,  and  is  still  held  in  afiEection- 
ate  remembrance. 

Truant  Teachers. 

Truancy  on  the  part  of  school  teachers  is  a  new  development. 
It  has  recently  come  to  the  attention  of  school  authorities  that 
the  privilege  accorded  all  Philadelphia  teachers  of  visiting 
schools  other  than  their  own  is  being  very  much  abused.  Some 
teachers  will  take  a  half  day  off,  will  visit  a  neighboring  school 
for  ten  minutes  and  then  enjoy  an  autumn  outmg.  As  a  con- 
sequence all  applications  to  visit  schools  will  be  denied  until  a 
Elan  has  been  devised  to  prevent  misuse  of  the  custom.  It  has 
een  proposed  that  when  an  assistant  teacher  wishes  to  visit  a 
school  for  observation  purposes,  she  must  make  her  request  in 
writing  thru  the  principal  to  the  city  superintendent,  giving  the 
name  of  the  school  to  be  visited  and  the  character  of  the  work- 
to  be  observed.  The  superintendent  will  then  notify  the  head 
of  the  school  to  be  visited ;  the  visitor  must  arrive  at  the  same 
time  with  the  teachers  of  that  school  and  must  remain  thruout 
the  session  and  during  that  period  be  under  the  control.of  the 
principal.  fc^»^ 

Gjrmnattici  to  be  Added.  | 

The  German-American  Central  Bund  has  carried  its  point. 
A  resolution  recommending  that  scientific  gymnastics  be  added 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Philadelphia 
has  been  adopted  by  the  committee  on  revision  of  studies.  The 
ofiEer  of  the  bund  to  furnish  free  of  charge  a  director  of  physi- 
cal training  for  a  period  of  nine  months  was  accepted.  It  is 
understood  that  fifteen  minutes  daily  will  be  devoted  to  gym- 
nastic exercises. 

More  School-Honsea  Flniahed* 

Two  more  new  buildings,  the  Benjamin  B.  Comegys  school 
and  the  addition  to  the  Belmont  school,  stand  completed. 

The  Comegys  school  is  a  three-story  brick  building.  It  has 
twelve  class-rooms  with  adjoining  cloak-rooms  and  Dook  clos- 
ets. The  ceilings  are  all  01  steel  construction  and  the  building 
is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  gravity  system.  On  account  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  city's  appropriation  several  features  of 
the  modern  school-house  had  to  be  omitted,  including  tower 
fire-escapes  which  are  supplanted  by  the  ordinary  open  iron- 
work escapes.  The  furniture  is  being  installed  and  the  school 
will  be  in  operation  by  November  15. 

The  Belmont  addition  contains  six  class-rooms.  One  experi- 
mental feature,  recommended  for  trial  bv  the  committee  on  hy- 
giene is  the  use  of  linseed  oil  on  aU  the  floors.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  most  observers  who  have  seen  these  floors  that  the  process, 
certainly  detracts  from  the  appearance  of^the  floors,  whatever 
its  hygienic  value. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City- 

The  annual  election  at  the  New  York  Schoolmasters'  club 
will  take  place  Saturday  evening  Nov.  io,atthe  Hotel  St.  Denis. 
The  dinner  hour  is  at  six  o'clock.  The  address  of  the  evening  will 
be  by  Dr.  David  Eugene  Smith,  of  the  Brockport,  N.  Y.  State 
Normal  school,  who  will  speak  on  "  The  Function  of  the  Train- 
ing School  with  Reference  to  the  Past  and  Future  ot  New  York 
State  Normal  Schools." 

The  candidates  for  membership  are  Supt.  F.  £.  Spaulding, 
of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  Prin.  Charles  H.  Gleason,  of  Newark. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Gould,  of  the  Woman's  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  NewJYork  university ,  has  reported  that  the  library  of 
pedagogy  last  year  received  756  new  volumes,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  volumes  up  to  6,718.  A  gift  of  $2co  from 
Mrs.  Louis  H.  Sapham  toward  a  psychological  library  is  also 
announced. 

The  committee  on  teachers  for  the  borough  of  Manhattan 
has  recommended  a  censure  of  Miss  Julia  Richman,  a  principal 
#f  Public  School  No.  77.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  these : 
Miss  Richman,  while  out  of  school  on  sick  leave,  entered  the 
employ  of  a  publishing  house  for  the  purpose  of  editing  ques- 
tions for  a  prize  puzzle  contest  for  school  children.  She  is  said 
to  have  received  ^500  for  this  work  and  to  have  returned  the 
monejr  after  her  conduct  in  accepting  it  had  been  called  in 
question.  The  committee  in  making  their  recommendation 
of  censure  suggested  the  passtige  of  some  appropriate  by-laws 
which  should  make  participation  in  such  outside  work  a  serious 
ofiEence. 

The  New  York  Cooking  school  began  its  year's  werk  Octo- 
ber 29  with  full  classes.  More  classes  will  have  to  be  arranged 
later.  The  mission  work  of  this  school  consists  in  giving 
courses  in  plain  cooking  and  simple  hygiene  to  young  women 
from  the  tenement  districts.  The  pay  classes  support  this 
chanty.  The  sessions  are  held  in  the  United  Charities  build- 
ing. Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street,  where  visitors 
are  always  welcome. 

A  public  meeting  in  memory  of  Prof.  Max  Muller  was  held 
at  Schermerhom  Hall,  ol  Columbia  university,  Nov.  7.  Be- 
tween 400  and  <;oo  people  wiare  present — a  great  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  philologist,  if  one  considers  the  usual 
difficulty  in  getting  an  audience  for  such  memorial  services. 
Pres.  Seth  Low  presided  and  introduced  as  better  qualified  to 
speak  on  philological  matters.  Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson, 
of  the  chair  !of  Indo-Iranian  languages,  and  the  Swami  Ab- 
duhananda  of  India.  Brief  addresses  were  also  made  by  Profs. 
Gottheil,  Thomas,  Sihler,  and  Cohn.  v 

Manual  Training  Course  Revised. 

The  committee  on  courses  of  study  has  submitted  a  recom- 
mendation of  a  new  course  in  manual|training,  cutting  down  in 
some  particulars  the  amount  of  work  required  of  the  grade 
teacher.  This  was  done  in  response  to  a  demand  that  teachers 
should  not  be  given  more  w6rk  to  do  in  this  branch  than  they 
could  possibly  accomplish. 

For  License  No.  I. 

An  examination  of  candidates  for  license  No.  i  in  any  or  all 
boroughs  of  the  city  will  be  held  on  Monday,  January  14, 1901. 
Applicants  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  Intending 
applicant^  should  apply  at  the  Hall  of  Education  for  the  condi- 
tions of  the  examination. 

There  will  alse  be  an  examination  for  all  subjects  of  high 
school  work  December  14  and  15. 

Papila  Removed  from  Disciplinary  School. 

The  controller,  on  visiting  the  Brooklyn  Disciplinary  Train- 
ing school,  whose  unsanitary  condition  was  reported  in  last 
week's  School  Journal,  found  things  even  worse  than  they 
had  been  reported  to  him.  He  accordingly  authorized  the  di- 
rectors to  make  immediate  transfer  of  all  the  pupils.  The 
twelve  boys  who  are  down  with  typhoid  have  been  transferred 
to  a  hospital ;  the  others  have  been  dispersed  in  a  number  of 
local  reformatories. 

Just  what  will  be  done  with  the  old  building  no  one  can  say. 
It  oueht  to  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt,  but  as  the  cost  of  such 
rebuilding  would  be  between  $200,000  and  1250,000,  and  as 
there  is  no  fund  available  for  such  a  purpose,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  work  of  patching  the  old  structure  will  be  continued. 

Commercial  High  School  Plans  Criticised. 

The  board  of  education  has  adopted  a  resolution  to  give  out 
a  contract  for  the  buildingof  the  commercial  high  school.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  Pres.  O'Brien  is  very  much  pleased, 
for  the  business  high  school  plan  has  always  been  very  close 
to  his  heart.  1 1  is  also  true  that  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criti- 
cism has  been  uttered  by  people  who  think  that,  while  the  com- 
mercial  hi^h  school  is  a  good  thing,  it  can  wait  until  better  ac- 
commodations are  provided  for  the  8,000  who  are  crowded  into 
the  existing  high  schools.  They  say  that  it  would  be  more  sen- 
sible to  perfect  these  than  to  rus&  ahead  with  a  scho6l  which 
Will  be  only  experimental  in  scope. 

An  especially  severe  critic  is  Controller  Coler,  who  does  not 


believe  in  extending  the  high  school  system  anyway.  He  holds 
that  the  existing  schools  are  enough,  and  that  tbey  should  be 
reserved  for  those  pupils  ot  the  elementary  schools  who  are  ex- 
ceptionally strong  intellectually.  It  does  not  pay,  in  his  opinion, 
for  the  city  to  educate  dull  or  mediocre  children  in  high  schools. 
Such  young  people  should  go  to  work,  supplementing  their 
practical  training  in  shop  or  store  with  lessons  in  the  evening 
schools.  As  much  money  as  possible  should  be  diverted  to  the 
use  of  evening  schools,  and  the  free  lecture  system. 

Teachers  College  Notes. 

Dean  Russell's  report  for  the  academic  year  ending  in  June, 
1900,  has  gone  to  press.  It  shows  a  marked  increase  in  enroll- 
ment during  the  past  three  years.  The  attendance  was  169  In 
1897-8;  335  in  1S98-9;  445  in  18991900.  The  figures  for  this 
year  are  not  ready,  of  course,  since  the  enrollment  is  not  com- 
plete, but  it  is  evident  that  the  increase  has  been  so  great  that 
Dy  another  the  limit  of  capacity  will  have  been  reached. 

The  Graduate  Club  met  Wednesday  evening  and  elected  of- 
ficers as  follows :  President,  Frank  A.  Manny,  of  New  York; 
secretary.  Mary  S.  Mack,  of  Denver;  treasurer,  Susanne  R. 
Miller,  of  Minneapolis.  After  the  business  meeting  Dr.  Mar- 
earet  A.  Smith  addressed  the  club  on  the  *' Status  of  the 
Woman  Student  in  German  Universities."  Dr.  Smith  has 
studied  at  Jena,  Gottingen,  and  Zurich,  taking  her  Ph.D.  at  the 
last  named ;  but  she  would  advise  American  women  to  do  their 
graduate  work  at  American  universities. 


Educational  Meetiafs. 

Kov.  23-24.— Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational  Associa- 
tion. 

Nov.  29-30. —West  Virginia  Teachers'  Association,  Clarks- 
burg. 

Nov.  29-30.— Western  Kansas  Educational  Association,  New- 
ton. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  I. — Massachusetts  Teachers' Association,  Bos- 
ton. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  I. — Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club,  Ann  Arbor. 

Nov.  ;jo.  Dec.  i.— Norlh  Central  Kansas  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Beloit.  ■  -^ 

Dec.  7  and  8.— MeetlAK'  of  New  Jersey  High  School  Teach- 
ers' Association,  Newark.  President,  H.  C.  Krebs,  Somerville, 
secretary,  Cornelia  MacMullan,  South  Orange. 

Dec.  20-22.— San  Joaquin  Valley  (Cal.)  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Fresno. 

Dec.  26-28.— Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dcs  Moines. 

Dec.  26-28. — South  Dakota  Teachers'  Association,  Yankton. 

Dec.  26-28.- Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  Spring- 
field. 

Dec.  26-28. — Kentucky  Educational  Association,  Louisville. 

Dec.  26-28.— Minnesota  Educational  Association,  St.  Paul ; 
D.  E.  Cloyd,  secretary. 

Dec.  26-29.— Wisconsin   Teachers'  Association,  Milwaukee. 

Dec.  27-28. — Louisiana  Teachers'  Associatiop,  Alexandria. 

Dec.  27-29. — Southern*  Educational  Association,  Richmond, 
Va.    Secretary,  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dec.  28.— Michigan  Teacliers'  Association,  Grand  Rapids. 


On  the  week  beginning  October  29  three  county  institutes 
were  held  in  Pennsylvania.  ;The  Delaware  county  teachers 
met  at  Media.  Their  list  of  instructors  for  the  week  were 
Pennsylvania  men  and  women  prominent  as  progressive  work- 
ers and  students  of  education. 

Montgomery  county  teachers  made  a  record  for  themselves, 
as  out  of  the  613  teachers  in  the  county  all  but  fourteen  were 
present  on  the  opening  day  of  the  institute,  which  was  held  in 
Norristown.  The  speakers  included  Prof.  Ellis,  of  Juniata  col- 
lege, Supt.  Deane,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  aad  Prof.  Smith  Bum- 
ham,  of  West  Chester.; 

Bucks  county  educators  met  in  Doylestown.  A  variety  of 
subjects  composed  the  week's  program,  such  as:  '*  Alcohol  as 
a  Food  and  as  a  Poison,"  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  of  Darby ; 
"  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music,"  by  Prof.  Nauman,  of  Sellers- 
ville ;  and  "  The  Grammar  School  Course,"  by  Prof.  Rosen- 
berger,  of  Quakertown. 

The  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Colum- 
bus November  2  and  3  with  an  attendance  of  about  1,800  teach- 
ers. The  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  Pres.  W.  McK. 
Vance,  of  Urbana,  on  the  subject  "  Teaching  as  a  Career." 
Dr.  R.  T.  Stevenson,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  university,  spoke  on 
'*  School- Room  Optimism,"  and  Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  "  Beauty  in  Education."  Friday  evening  the  I^ij^ht 
Rev.  J.  L.  Spaulding,  bishop  of  Peoria,  lectured  on  "The 
Meaning  and  Worth  of  Education." 

Saturday  morning  Supt.  R.  G.  Boone,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  a 
talk  on  "  Type  Forms  as  Subjects  for  Study,"  and  Dr.  Reuben 
Post  Halleck,  of  Lonisvitte,  Ky.,  spoke  on  "  Some  Foundation 
Stones  of  Education." 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Buff  alo,  N.  Y.— A  consignment  of  about  300  disused  text- 
books has  been  gotten  ready  For  the  Philippines,  in  accordance 
with  a  request  Irom  Lieut.  Paul  B.  Malone,  formerly  of  Buf- 
falo and  now  a  teacher  at  Manila. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— The  school  board  has  rescinded  a 
a  resolution,  previously  passed,  according  to  which  experience 
in  teaching  night  schools  should  count  for  half  the  equivalent 
service  in  day  schools.  Evening  work  will  now  be  counted  on 
a  parity  with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  grades. 

Detroit,  Mich. — A  movement  to  run  the  schools  by  stand- 
ard time  has  been  started .  The  schools  and  all  the  other  official 
buildings  have  always  been  conducted  on  the  sun  time  system 
aad,  as  most  of  the  factories  in  town  use  the  standard  time  the 
schools  have  been  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  friction.  Children 
who  have  to  carrv  their  parents*  dinners  to  the  mill  are  regu- 
larly tardy  after  the  noon  hours. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.— This  city  is  considering  the  matter 
of  medical  inspection.  A  number  of  young  physicians  have 
volunteered  to  give  their  services  so  that  the  experiment  can- 
not cost  much.  So  many  cases  of.^ontagious  diseases  have 
been  reported  this  autumn  that  the  necessity  for  inspection  is 
daUy  becoming  more  apparent. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. — The  board  of  education  here  has  received 
a  communication  from  the  city  of  Galveston  requesting  dona- 
tions from  pupils  to  make  possible  the  re-establishment  of  the 
recently  destroyed  or  damaged  schools. 

Minonk,  III. — This  town  will  build  a  new  school-house  cost- 
ing between  124,000  and  132,000. 

East  Eodington,  Me. — The  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
have  organized  a  school  improvement  leaspe  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  funds  to  buy  books  and  pictures  for  the  schools.  The 
officers  are  F.  K.  Spear,  president;  Edith  Lynott,  secretary. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  public  entertainments  was  held  Nov.  9. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union.  Her  subject  was  **  The  Four  Hindrances  to 
the  World's  Betterment."  The  hindrances  quoted  were :  Re- 
sistance toward  anything  new ;  low  ideals  of  love ;  belief  in  the 
mevitableness  of  evil;  cynical  distru^ of  human  nature. 

Providence,  R.  I.— The  inaugural  address  of  the  new  dean 
of  the  Women's  College  of  Brown  university,  delivered  Octo- 
ber 25,  contains  some  fine  thoughts.  Among  other  things 
Miss  Emerv  pleaded  for  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  work 
of  those  college  graduates  who  do  not  engage  in  some  definite 
wage-earning  occupation.  There  is  need  of  a  leisure  class  of 
women  who  will  have  time  to  be  very  busy  in  doing  a  work 
that  is  without  money  and  without  price.  A  woman  who  makes 
her  own  or  her  father's  home  attractive  is  as  much  an  honor 
to  her  college  as  the  woman  who  wrhes  a  doctor's  thesis  and 
earns  a  salary. 

There  are  now  registered  152  young  women  at  Pembroke 
Hall,  the  women's  department  at  Brown. 

Paterson,  N.  J.— The  People's  Park  Association  has  insti- 
tuted an  inquiry,  said  to  be  disa^eeable  in  character,  as  to 
the  expenditure  of  l5,ooo  appropriated  for  improvements  at 
School  No.  16  known  as  the  People's  Park  school.  The  money 
has  been  spent  and  no  beautification  has  resulted. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  board  of  education  proposes  to 
make  a  special  study  of  the  night  school  system.  The  princi- 
pals in  charge  of  these  schools  nave  been  asked  to  report  plans 
conducive  to  a  more  efficient  organization.  With  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  large  registration  a  complete  corps  of  teachers  has 
been  engaged. 

Everett,  Wash.— The  school  board  has  called  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  new  public  school  Miss  Gertrude  Gibbs,  now 
a  teacher  in  the  Faribault,  Minn,,  high  school. 

Somerset,  Ky.— Mr.  Alfred  Livingston,  secretary  of  the 
Kentucky  Educational  Association  has  sent  out  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  a  good  attendance  at  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  De- 
cember 26,  27,  28  at  Louisville :  an  excellent  program  has  been 
prepared. 

Jacksonville, 'Fla.— One  of  the  features  of  the  Fulton 
County  Teachers'  Association  meeting  was  the  exhibition  of 
a  model  country  school-house,  representing  the  type  that  is 
used  in  the  neighborhood  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  Supt.  Brittain,  of 
Atlanta,  was  present  to  explain  it. 

Dr.  Geor^^e  G.  GrofiE,  who  has  been  acting  commissioner  of 
education  in  Porto  Rico,  has  returned  to  his  home  at  Lewis- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.    He  has  prepared  a  series  of  seven  lec- 
tures upon  the  problems  of  our  colonial  possessions  and  expects 
to  fill  in  his  time  with  a  great  many  platform  engagements. 

.Ft.  Dodge,  Ia.— Tobin  college  is  to  be  placed  under  entirely 
new  management.  Among  the  iticorporators  are  Prof.  C.  V. 
Findlay  and  Prof.  J.  F.  Monk,  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  institution  for  8om»  time.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the 
school  one  of  the  leading  college  preparatories  of  the  state. 


Wilmington,  Del.— Supt  George  Twitmeyer  in  his  annual 
report  calls  especial  attention  to  the  valuable  library  facilities 
which  the  Wilmington  Institute  free  library  has  made  avail- 
able for  the  use  of-  the  teachers  and  schools.  The  teaching  of 
history  and  geography  has  been  stimulated  as  never  before, 
since  the  library  Dooks  have  been  brought  to  the  schools  for 
supplementary  use. 

Detroit,  Mich.— Teachers  interested  in  the  pension  fund 
are  agitating  an  amendment  of  the  associate  constitution  so 
that  married  women,  retired,  who  do  not  need  the  help  of  a 
pension  shall  be  excluded.  Their  feehngin  the  matter  has  been 
aroused  by  the  ^ant  of  pension  mpney  to  a  teacher  who  had 
served  the  required  twenty-five  yeaft  and  had  married  well  im- 
mediately after  retirement. 

Lincoln,  Neb.— Chancellor  Andrews,  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  delivered  an  address  before  the  Disciples'  Conven- 
tion at  Kansas  City,  on  ''  The  Place  of  the  Denominational 
College  in  the  American  System  of  Education.'*  Dr.  Andrews 
in  his  address  first  inquired  into  the  reasons  for  the  existence 
Of  the  denominational  college,  then  cited  itsjfvalue,  closing  with 
the  statement  that  he  believed  it  occupies  a  permanent  place 
in  American  education. 

Dayton,  O.— The  public,  school  enrollment  for  September  is 
ii,c88,  an  increase  of  eighty-four  over  the  corresponding  mondi 
of  last  year. 

Troy,  N.  Y.— Altho  twGimon^a  have  elapsed  since  the  open- 
ins^  of  school,  no  principal  has  been  appointed  at  the  nigh 
school.  There  are  nine  prominent  applicants  for  the  position 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  choose  from  among 
them.  One  member  of  the  board  has  said  in  a  newspaper  in- 
terview that  the  object  of  his  wilfltigness  in  allowing  Miss  Mar- 
tin to  enact  the  duties  of  prin^ipf^l  is  economy ;  in  that  way  at 
least  ^00  a  year  can  be  saved. 

Danvers,  Mass. — The  Danvers  Women's  Association  held 
an  important  meeting  October  25  at  which  Editor  Ossian  H. 
Lang,  of  The  School  Joural  gave  an  address  on  "The  School 
as  a  Social  Center."  He  argued  in  favor  of  keepine  children  al- 
ways busy  by  the  formation  of  ^lay&;rounds  and  by  means  of 
special  clubs  and  classes  for  th9«tudy  of  local  history,  natural 
science  and  other  subjects.  '^Aatti  "—societies  should  be  dis- 
couraged, for  it  is  better  to  enniloy  children  in  working  for 
something  good  rather  than  against  an  evil. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — The  superintendents  of  the  various 
schools  in  the  counties  along  the  line  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  held  an  educational  meeting  October  25  by  special  invita- 
tion of  the  road.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Hon. 
John  T.  Patrick.  Among  the  speakers  were  State  Slipts. 
Glenen  of  Geoi^a  and  Bryan  of  Virginia. 

Waynesburg,  Pa.— a  successful  institute,  both  as  regards 
attendance  and  value  of  instruction  received,  was  held  here  #n 
the  week  beginning  October  15.  It  was  the  thirty-fourth  an- 
nual session  of  the  Green  county  teachers  and  more  than  two 
hundred  educators  were  enrolled.  Of  the  subjects  discussed 
pedagogy  naturally  received  the  most  attention. 

The  sum  of  ^30,000  has  been  given  to  Northwestern  univer 
sity  for  the  erection  of  a  new  dormitory  for  women  provided  a 
like  sum  be  raised.  The  philanthropist's  name  is  withheld.  It 
is  intended  that  the  new  home  be  conducted  on  the  cottage 
plan.  The  women  students  will  assist  in  the  homework  and 
thus  pay  a  portion  of  their  living  expenses. 

Unsanitary  Conditions  in  High  Schools. 

Overcrowding  at  the  Rochester  high  school  has  beconie 
alarming.  Complaints  from  parents  whose  children's  health  is 
suffering  are  coming  in  daily  to  Principal  Wilcox.  Every  avail- 
able inch  of  space  is  occupied.  Girls  and  boys  are  huddled 
into  rooms  never  before  used  as  class-rooms,  and  the  assembly 
room  on  the  first  floor,  previously  used  by  the  commissioners 
as  a  meeting-room,  has  neen  converted  into  a  place  for  the 
pupils  to  store  their  clothes.  Things  will  be  still  worse  after 
the  semi-annual  promotions  in  February.  A  new  high  school 
building  is  a  necessity  of  the  near  future. 


Dyspepsia  is  difficult  digestion,  due  to  the  absence  of  natural 
digestive  fluids.  Hood*s  Sarsaparilla  restores  the  digestive  pow- 
ers. 
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Wood  Carving, 

By  Margaret  J.  Codd,  Chicago. 

Among:  the  peasants  of  Europe,  wood  carving  has  been 
worked  out  as  an  expression  of  their  artistic  instincts. 
Chfldren,  both  boys  and  girls,  will  enjoy  this  work  and  it 
will  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  the  school-room. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  the  work  is  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  '^chip-carving  "  or  peasant  carving. 
Originating  in  the  distant  childhood  of  the  race,  it  is 
equally  suited  to  the  children  of  to-day. 

iPrimitive  man,  in  his  savage  state,  notched  with  a 
knife  or  other  sharp  instrument  his  wooden  implements 
and  the  objects  of  his  daily  use.  Our  children  will  d^ 
light  in  ornamenting  in  this  manner  the  work  whieh 
represents  their  best  effort.  Of  course,  work,  which  is 
carelessly  done  should  never  be  considered  worthy  of 


kept  clean  and  sharp.    The  wood  needed  may  be  obtained 
at  any  lumber  yard  or  carpenter's  shop  for  a  few  cents  a 


Chip-caj^ying  Knife. 

ornamentation.  This  consideration  in  itself  will  furnish 
a  pleasant  incentive  and  help  to  secure  good  work  from 
the  children. 

No  tools  are  needed  for  this  but  a  knife  and  a  ruler. 
Compasses  may  sometimes  be  required,  but  its  place 
may  be  supplied  by  the  useful  pencil  and  string.  The 
knife  used  for  the  work  is  known  as  a  chip-carving  knife. 
It  has  but  one  cutting  edge,  the  slanting  end.  These 
knives  may  be  procured  for  about  twenty  cents  each  and 
if  ordered  by  the  quantity  will  cost  somewhat  less.  While 
the  children  are  working,  the  top  of  the  school  desk  may 
be  protected  from  scratches  by  covering  it 
with  a  piece  of  smooth  board.  A  clamp 
will  prevent  this  from  slipping,  tho  the  board 
may  be  used 
without  one. 

The  illustrar 
tions  given  show 
the  knife  audits 
position  in  work- 


Chip-carving  Design. 

square  foot.  The  wood  should  be  kiln  dried  or  thor- 
oly  seasoned,  and  planed  or  smooth-finished  on  both 
sides. 

Should  the  wood  warp,  it  must  be  weighted  down,  or 
the  concave  side  may  be  lexposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  sUn,  or  placed  before  the  fire  at  some  little  dis- 
tance. 

Punching  Work. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  article,  punches  for  wood 
carving  may  be  procured  thru  any  art  store  or  hardware 
house  and  cost  about  fifteen  cents  apiece. 

The  children  should  draw  the  design  upon  the  wood, 
cut  with  a  penknife  the  outline  of  the  design,  then  stamp 
the  background  with  a  carving  punch,  striking  the  end 
of  the  punch  firmly  and  evenly  with  a  mallet  or  light 
hammer.  This  brings  out  the  design  and  gives  a  good 
effect  in  a  very  simple  easy  manner. 

It  is  desirable  to  correlate  all  hand  work,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  other  studies  of  the  school,  and  the 
design  given  (on  opposite  page)  of  conventionalized  acorns 
and  oak  leaves  is  suggested  by  the  nature  study  of  early 
fall 

The  chiWren  will  be  interested  in  other  adaptations  of 


Chip-carying.^Poiition  of  knives  in  working. 

ing.  The  pattern  should  be  neatly  drawn  upon  the  wood, 
and  the  background  cut  out  to  show  the  design. 

The  simple  border  and  illustrations  given  will  suggest 
others,  and  beautiful  rosettes  may  be  studied  from  the 
designs  found  on  cut  glass. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  all  tools  should  be 


Chip-carving  Design. 

leaves  and  seeds  and  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  pattemi. 
may  be  secured  in  this  simple  way. 

The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  combine  and 
originate  designs,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  results 
of  this  work  will  be  the  development  of  their  powers  of 
ingenuity  and  inventioxL 
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JVotes  of  JScw  Books. 


History  and  Travel. 

I>nra7'8  Middle  Agei  and  Modem  Times  are  excellent  bookd. 
In  this  translation,  by  Professor  Grosvenor,  the  clear  and  keen 
style  of  the  French  anthor  is  admirably  reproduced.  The  first 
book  of  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  covers  the  peri- 
od 476  A.  D.  to  1453,  that  is  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the 
fall  of  Constantinople.  Victor  Dtimy  has  the  dramatic  gift. 
Despite  condensation  and  excision,  relentlessly  applied,  these 
pages  not  only  give  the  essential  events  and  features  of  this 
miUennium  of  years,  but  gives  them  in  a  memorable  way.  They 
compel  interest.  They  are  literary,  for  literature  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  life.  They  have  the  charm  which  is  associated 
with  the  power  to  say  great  things  simply.  I  know  of  no 
other  history  of  the  world,  for  these  two  volumes  together  with 
the  French  historian's  volume  on  AneUnt  History  a,nd  the  Amer- 
ican translator's  0¥m  volume  on  Contemporary  Hist&ry  con- 
stitute one  great  history,  equally  valuable  for  the  library  of  the 
scholar.  At  the  same  time  the  use  of  these  texts  for  college, 
and  even  high  school  classes,  would  almost  certainly  prove  a 


Few  as  are  these  pages  which  recount  the  events  of  medieval 
times  in  Europe,  nothing  essential  has  been  omitted.  Yet  the 
story  is  not  told  in  generalities.  The  details  are  so  given  as  to 
convey  their  own  lesson.  Here  and  there  are  brilliant  senten- 
ces, in  the  nature  of  summaries,  of  sections  and  chapters,  such 
as  this— "Thanks  to  her  strategic  position  Ck>n8tantinople,  the 
daughter  (tt  aged  Rome  who  bore  on  her  brow  from  her  very 
birth  the  wrinlles  of  her  mother,  alone  remained  standing  like 
an  isolated  rock**  in  the  floods  of  barbarian  invasions.  Another 
example  is  this  paragraph— "During  the  Middle  Ages  there  are 
two  worlds,  that  of  the  Gospel  and  that  of  the  Koran,  the  one 
in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the  south.  At  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  two  religions  grappled,  and  their  encounter 
ia  called  the  Crusades."  A  last  example  is  the  set  of  sentences 
with  which  the  volume  ends~"But  did  the  Middle  Ages  wholly 
die?  They  bequeathed  to  Modem  Times  virile  maxims  of  public 
and  individual  rights,  which  then  profited  only  the  lor^  but 
now  profit  all.  The  Middle  Ages  developed  chivalrous  ideas,  a 
sentiment  of  honor,  a  respect  for  woman,  which  still  stamp 
with  a  peculiar  seal  those  who  preserve  and  practice  t^em. 
Lastly,  mediseval  architecture  remains  the  most  imposing  ma- 
terial manifestation  of  the  religious  sentiment,  an  architecture 
we  can  only  copy  when  we  wish  to  erect  the  fittest  houses  of 
prayer." 

The  same  qualities  of  style,  terseness,  clearness,  brilliance, 
and  the  same  quality  of  subject-matter,  comprehensiveness 
with  abundant  detail,  mark  the  larger  volume  on  Modem 
Times.  The  translation  carries  the  same  quality  of  faithful- 
ness to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  seemingly  incompar- 
ably artistic  French  of  the  original  author.  This  volume  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  pages  covers  the  period  from  1453  A.  D. 
to  1848,  that  is  from  the  fall  of  Constantinople  to  the  social- 
istic crisis  in  Western  Europe.  Again  Duruy  illustrates  the 
truth  that  a  man,  the  an  historian,  may  also  be  a  philoso- 
pher ;  his  pages  read  not  like  an  argiiment  for  constitutional 
liberty,  but  like  a  demonstration  of  its  necessity  to  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity.  His  chapter  on  the  economical  revolution 
resulting  from  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his  contempo- 
raries and  successors  is  particularly  strong.  He  is  fully  alive 
to  the  relations  between  economic  freedom  and  freedom  in  re- 
ligion and  in  government.  He  comprehends,  too,  the  relation 
of  the  great  personalities,  Cromwell.  Louis  Fourteenth,  Napo- 
leon, to  the  movements  of  European  humanity.  It  is  a  positive 
and  valuable  contribution  to  English  and  American  scholarship 
to  give  the  work  of  this  master  of  facts,  principles,  and  style 
this  very  satisfactory  translation.  (Crowell  &  Company.  2 
vols.,  small  8vo.) 

In  his  Liberty  in  the  Nineteenth  OhUury  1^  Frederic  M.  Hol- 
land, this  well-known  apostle  of  freedom  has  presented  both  a 
comprehensive  and  an  ingenious  book.  Liberty  is  indeed  a 
subtle  ideal ;  our  author  does  not  try  to  define  it.  The  concept 
is  not  easily  reducible  to  words ;  yet  each  human  being  posses- 
ses it  in  his  mind  and  pursues  its  realities  in  his  life.  The  reader 
of  this  work  finds  what  is  even  better  than  a  treatise  on  the 
philosophy  of  liberty :  he  finds  a  great  body  of  instances  in 
which  liberty  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  has  won  and  lost 
great  battles.  The  book  is  uneven  in  quality.  The  latter  half 
which  deals  with  events  in  the  author's  own  life-time  is  both 
more  vivid  and  better  organized  than  the  first  half ;  and  the 
treatment  generally  of  events  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America 


is  more  satisfactory  than  is  that  of  events  in  continental 
Europe.  At  his  best  the  author  is  worthy  of  his  avowed  to- 
cipleship  of  Herbert  Spencer.  With  a  subject  as  vague  yet  as 
human  as  even  a  poet  could  wish,  a  subject  pursued  thru  the 
events  of  a  hundred  years  upon  the  two  great  continents  of 
Christendom,  the  author  has  accomplished  two  most  valuable 
purposes ;  he  has  written  a  book  which  was  needed  to  fill  an 
otherwise  vacant  place  in  social  science,  and  he  has  interpreted 
our  own  century  in  the  light  of  one  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  a  righteous  and  progressive  humanity.  The  chapters  on  the 
American  Transcendentalists  and  the  English  Evolutionists  are 
especially  fine  examples  of  philosophic  historical  criticism. 
The  greatest  quality  of  this  book  is  its  ever-present  atmosphere 
of  common  sense  developed  from  familiar  and  intelligent  ex- 
perience with  the  world  of  men.  The  half  dosen  pages  at  the 
end  which  summarize  chronologically  the  victories  and  defeats 
of  liberty,  the  births  and  deaths  of  champions  of  liberty,  and 
the  dates  of  great  books  conclude  a  convincing  demonstration 
that  our  century  ends  higher  and  better  than  it  began.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    8vo.  $1.50.) 

England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  a  compact,  well- 
arranged,  and  well-considered  treatment  of  its  subject.  The 
author  devotes  two  thirds  of  the  book  to  the  British  Isles  and 
the  rest  to  India  and  the  Colonies,  ending  with  a  very  sug- 
gestive discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  British  Empire 
can  ever  be  organized  as  a  federation  similar  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Company,  New 
York.    12mo.  276.pp.) 

The  CoUmbian  and  Venezuelan  RepyJUies,  by  Hon.  W.  L* 
Scruggs,  late  American  minister  to  the  republics  and  counsel 
for  Venezuela,  is  a  book  of  travels  of  the  most  delightful  literary 
quality.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  of  historical  or  po- 
litical importance,  such  as  the  race  problem  in  America,  rights 
of  foreigners  in  South  America,  Colombia  and  its  possibilities, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  international  arbitration.  The 
pages,  whether  of  travel  or  of  history,  are  evidently  the  pro- 
duct of  the  greatest  care  to  find  tilid  to  tell  the  truth,  the  real 
truth,  good  and  bad.  Everything  which  a  student  of  interna- 
tional life,  or  a  would-be  traveler,  or  merchant  in  those  coun- 
tries would  care  to  know  of  them  is  treated  here  in  a  thoroly 
satisfactory  and  agreeable  manner.  A  chapter  upon  demo- 
cracy in  America  is  one  of  the  very  best  accounts  of  the  argu- 
ment for  representative  republican  government  and  against 
pure  democracy  which  can  be  found  anywhere.  As  a  demon- 
stration of  the  great  opportunities  yet  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
by  energetic  people,  it  is  very  valuable ;  after  rf  ading  it  one 
sees  why  these  republics  have  been  so  slow  to  realize  the  pos- 
sibilities of  their  amazing  mineral  and  agricultural  resources. 
The  author  holds  that,  while  in  natural  wealth  and  beauty 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two  republics,  Vene- 
zuela is  probably  the  better  field  for  new  enterprises,  since  it 
is  nearer  the  world's  markets,  has  better  inland  waterways, 
and  is  not  so  much  broken  up  into  little  valleys  by  great 
ranges  of  mountains.  They  wait  only  for  the  right  inhabitants 
to  l^  the  richest  regions  of  the  earth.  With  an  area  ten  times 
as  great  as  New  York  state,  as  great  as  France  and  Italy  com- 
bined, with  soils  as  rich  as  Louisiana,  and  rocks  even  richer 
than  Pennsylvania  or  Colorado,  each  of  these  republics  could 
sustain  populations  of  one  hundred  million  in  peace  and  com- 
fort and  culture. 

The  volume  is  printed,  illustrated,  and  bound  in  a  very  at- 
tractive form.    (Little,  Brown,  &  Company.    8vo.  344  pages.) 

Wm.  E.  Chancellor. 

Nature  Study. 

The  First  Book  qf  Birds,  by  Olive  Thome  Miller.  With  eight 
colored  and  twelve  plain  pistes  and  twenty  figures  in  the  text. 
Recognizing  that  children  are  fond  of  birds,  this  book  is  designed 
to  interest  the  youngest  in  seeing  the  habits  and  conditions  of 
our  common  songsters.  Mrs.  Miller  teaches  the  conditions  of 
the  baby  birds,  their  manner  of  building  their  nests,  each 
species  showing  some  feature  distinctive  from  all  others,  the 
differences  in  color  of  the  sexes  and  why  the  female  needs  to  be 
hidden  ;  how  and  when  birds  change  their  coats,  and  their  vari- 
ous sorts  of  food.  Special  care  is  taken  to  correct  common 
misapprehensions,  and  to  show  the  various  ways  in  which  birds 
benefit  mankind.  Birds  show  many  mental  characteristics  like 
men,  and  they  are  as  capable  of  "suffering  as  human  beings. 
Hence  a  study  of  the  birds  tends  to  develop  tenderness  among 
children.  Very  little  is  given  in  the  book  upon  the  structure 
of  the  bird.  The  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  plates,  especially 
those  in  colors,  is  worthy  of  special  commendation.  (Hough- 
ton, Miffin  &  Company,  Boston  and  New  York.)    L.  R.  F.  G. 
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tADtuM 
SILKS. 

Damas  Louisine,  Damas  Riche,    Moire 
Antique,  Moire  Soleil. 

TafFetas  Cameleon. 

Louisine,  Peau  Argentine,  Satin  de  Lyon 

White  Silks  and  Satins 

for 

Wedding  Gowns. 

Novelties  for  Bridesmaids*  Dresses. 

Crepes, 

Grenadines,  Gauzes,  Crepe  de  Chine. 

Velvets. 

Panne,  Colored  and  Fancy  Velvets. 

WtMtdwau  c&  i^  ^. 

NEW  YOBK. 


THE   nUTUAJL    LIFE 
INSURANCE   COMFY 

OP  NBW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,    •    President 


♦♦The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies." 

Audi.     ■  '    $301,844.537  52 

Imurance  and  Annutties 
in  Force.      .        .     1,052.665.21100 

The  Matual  Life  Insnrance  Company  issnes 
every  form  of  policy  at  the  lowest  rates  com 
menrarate  with  safety. 


SCHOOL  BELLS 


UNIVEBSITY 

and  COLLEGE 

BELLS 

Pnreft  copper  and  tin  only.   Terms,  etc. ,  free. 
MeWAHE  BILL  FOUADBT,  Baltimore,  Md. 


^^^  J       i  #AMAN 

To/stoi  pA'ce 

■y  ALICE  ■,  STOOKHAM,  M,  P,  f  ^^^fe^h  " o? 

TOLSTOI,  his  famllj  and  home  life,  with  rivid  pictures 
of  personal  experiences  In  Russia.    Vital 


points  of  his  ffreat 
works  on  religion  and  art  are  presented  with  new  interest. 
Bookseller,  Newsdealer  A  8ta:  *'Dr.  Stoekham't  work  U  a 
nuHnatlng  tteoount  of  her  vlait  to  the  famou»  RutHan.'* 

The  Mew  Aplrflt  hy  HAVBLOCK  BLLia  In  thesamoTol- 
nme  irlTee  an  eloquent  fnsigrht  Into  TOLSTOI'S  social 
nhtloeophT.  Chlcauro  Tribune:  **  A  dferfedli/ noted  work." 
Literary  World:  "Ardent,  enthusiaetie^  eloquent.** 

Illustrated.    Bound  in  Art  Valium.  Prepaid  tl.OO 

STBCKMAM  f  lUSMIMa  CO.,  66  FIFTM  AVC,  CHICASO.  III. 


Saves  Time  and  Labor. 

BURLESON^S  CLASS  REGISTER  AND 
GRADING  TABLE  will  save  yoa  much 
drudgery  and  many  boms  ot  time.  It  is  in 
the  nrst  place  a  class  book  for  recording 
recitations.  To  this  is  attached  an  ingen- 
ious table  of  numbers  so  arranged  that  with 
a  simple  plan  of  markingrperfectly  adapted 
to  any  school,  ihe  teacher  can  average  at 
the  end  of  each  month  the  marks  of  a  class 
of  forty  pupils  in  a  very  few  minutes.  This 
book  will  save  you  nine-tenths  of  the  time 
you  spend  in  marking  ol  pupil's  record. 
Sample  p#ge  on  request .    Price ^  jj  cents. 
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iBatered  at  the  N.  Y.  P.  O.  as  tecoad-daat  mattor.] 

Published  Wukly  by 
C.   L.   KELLOQQ   di    OO.. 

The  Educatiooal  Boildfaiff, 

6x  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

att  Wabam  Avb.,  CaiCAOo. 


Tm  ScHooi  JouuiAL,  establiflhed  fai  1870.  was  the  fiivt 
sreckly  educatkmal  paper  puhlishsd  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Durinc  the  year  it  published  twelve  school  board 


lers,  fiiUy  luustrated,  of  from  forty-four  to  sixty  pages 
;a?h,  wtU)  cover,  a  mimmer  number^  (sighty-ef  ' 

cBss  number 

In  May  and  Jon 

In  nearly  all  foreiicn  countries. 


irtU)  corer,  a  mimmer  number  (sighty-elght  p^ret) 
s,  a  private  schpol  number  in  September,  a  Qinst- 
uaibcr  in  November,  and  four  traveling  oumbers 
f  and  June.    It  has  subscribera  in  every  state  sod 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

rwo  DoixAKS  a  year  in  advance.  One  doUsr  for  six 
months.  Single  copleiL  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
bers, ten  cents.  Poreiisn  subscrtptioiis,  three  dollars 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

iHnn  be  fbmished  oa  application.  The  value  of  Ths 
School  JoutMAi.  as  an  advertising  medium  Is  unques- 
-ioned.  The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
sow  in  ito  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
t  does  among  the  principals,  soperinteodents,  school 
Mards,  and  leading  teachefiL  there  Is  no  way  to  reach 
'hb  purt  of  the  educational  field  so  easQy  and  cheaply  as 
hru  its  columitf . 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO..  ME. 9th St.,  N.Y. 


Interesting  Notes. 

A  Railway  Library. 

The  New  York  Central's  catalog  is  the 
only  work  of  its  kind  issued  by  any  rail- 
road. Based  upon  the  world-famous 
"  Four-Track  Series,"  now  of  thirty  num- 
bers, eight  large  etchings  of  scenes  along 
the  line,  make  the  collection  of  permanent 
value  and  artistic  importance.  In  the 
**Four.Track  Series" arc  Hubbard's** Mes- 
sage to  Garcia,"  roost  widely  circulated  of 
modern  publications;  General  Passenger 
Agent  Daniels'  recent  Philadelphia  and 
Utica  addresses  on  "Modern  JKailroads 
and  Canals,"  both  of  the  widest  general 
application,  while  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position at  Buffalo,  next  year,  and  its  ad- 
vantages are  fully  set  forth  in  another 
number.  The  summer  attractions,  **  Sara- 
toga, the  Beautiful ;  "  "  The  Adirondacks, 
and  How  to  Reach  Them;  "  **The  Thou- 
sand Islands,"  "  Two  Days  at  Niagara," 
"Two  to  Fifteen  Days' Pleasure  Tours," 
all  invite  and  reward  study,  and  are 
scarcely  over  before  the  "  Round  the 
World"  folder,  a  manual  replete  with  the 
most  valuable  commercial  and  statistical 
information,  and  "  America's  Winter  Re- 
sorts," describing  those  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  and  the 
Pacific  coast;  as  well  as  those  of  the  South 
and  Texas  and  those  of  our  new  island 
possessions,  are  in  demand.  Several  of 
the  booklets  are  entirely  exhausted,  but  a 
copy  of  the  **  lUustratecf  Catalog  "of  those 
in  print  may  be  obtained  by  sending;  a 
postage  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  nothing 
but  soap.  t^iH^^ 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world.  , 

AU  Bortfl  of  people  use  Pears'  soap,  all  sorti  of 
stores  sell  it,  especially  dmggisia. 


IK  tRUT  MERIUI  TEl  tO. 

Afentt  make 
2S  Per  cent. 
Committion 

bj  getting  orders  for  our 

TBA5.  COFFEES, 
BXTRACT8 
SPICES  and 
BAKING  POWDER 

B^molAL  RRmSBNTS 

or  checks.    Freight  paid, 
terms— FRBB. 

THE  GREAT  AilERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

».  O.  Ba«3S9»    31  A33Ve<ey3tf— t.WewYeffiu 


Sand  for  new 


OEFENDEf*   M'F'G  CO.'^ 

Sheets  and  Pillowcases 

n  n*  1  oni ,  f  1  a  4'iit  -Hn  f  flu  pc^r  I  or  qu  n  1 1 1  jf  dHrMEi]#,  rr  U ' 

ynifthmTHJiiiy.  Mivleof  kll  jfr^^En  rmm  Mlain  hem n nil 
njid  litMiisLiiuawd  10  fnocy  liemstltcbeil  <;>f  OdcsI  ^ii»J>tj-- 

"lonltlct  ji^Mit  Sheets  ln<!  PiEU:i«TJ^^r«.  FR  FH  »» tnut  ^Jrtler^l. 


AJit  AGENT  WANTED 

in  every  County  and  every 
City  in  the   United  States 
for    Kellogg's    Teachers' 
Libraries.    Terms  Liberal 
Write  at  once.*.'.*  •.'.•.•.•  .'.' 

E.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO..  Publishers 
61  Bast  Hinth  Street,  Hew  York. 
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I  i  ke  S  e.po  I  i  o.-They  wo^hc 
hhctn-selves  ro  rn&ke  ^hc  world 

^er.  S  A  POLIO  isMic  A-n 
ilechic  li5h^o^house-clea^ninJ^* 
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Eruptions 

Dry,  moist,  Bcaly  tetter,  all  forms  of  ao- 
sems  or  salt  rbeam,  pimples  and  other  ca- 
taneooB  eraptions  proceed  from  bomors, 
either  Inherited,  or  acquired  throogh  da- 
fectlve  digestion  and  assimilation. 

To  treat  these  emptloDfl  with  drying 
medicines  la  dangerous. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  help  the  system  to 
diacharge  the  humors,  and  to  strengthen 
the  digestiye  and  asslmilatiye  functions 
against  their  return. 

^  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  can  be  confidently 
relied  upon  to  do  that,  according  to  thooa- 
ands  of  voluntary  testimonials. 
-It  effects  radical  and  permanent  cures. 

**I  waa  troubled  with  eczema  for  some 
time,  but  haye  bad  no  return  of  the  disease 
since  taking  Hood*B  Sarsaparilla.**  J.  G. 
Htms,  Franks,  Ilia. 

**  I  waa  troubled  with  pimples  on  my  tnc% 

[and  back  and  chafed  skin  on  my  body. 

Hood's    Sarsaparilla    cured  me  of   both 

troubles."    Bfisa  Altdia  Woxokb,  Box  212, 

•Algona,  Wis. 

Hoott'm  SarmmpmHUm 

\B  positiyely  unequaled— the  medicine  for 
■^all  humors. 

booD'8  Pills  are  the  best  eatbarlie. 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  k,  Ueyeatk  St.,  lew  Tork. 
(QppovCee  Grace  Chwreh,) 

Oonduoted  on  Buropean  Plan  at  Moderaib 

Bates. 
Oentrally  Looaied  and  meet  convenient  to 

Amusement  and  BnsineaB  Districts. 
Of  easy  aocess  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

Broadway  Oars  dlreot,  or  by  transfer. 

WM#  TAYLOR- Ik  SOI,      -     -    Trefrtetart. 


CONTINENTAL  J^  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms.    Three  New  Elevators. 


Room ,  WITH  Board $3.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board.  .  .$1.00  and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $3.00  and  Up. 

Steam  Heat  Included.  L.  MA  LTBY 


S  At  theEndof  VoarJonrneyyouwiUfind  Jg 
5     itagreatoonyeniencetogorlffhtoverto  ■■ 

iTb«  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL  i 

S  Fourth  Ave.,  41at  and  49d  Sts.  S 

5  Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  Tork  B 
B  Central  for  Shopping  and  Theatres.  S 
■■  Baggage  to  and  from  48d  8t.  De  ot  free.  S 
5  Boonu,  $    .00  per  day  and  Upwards.  5 

aiiiniiiiniiiiiiimiiniiiHiimniinfi 


CSOWN  AND  fiUD6£  WOfiK. 

Teeth  buiihouf  Tlate^: 

The  speoial  and  soientiflo  branch  of  dentistry 
known  as  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  requires  the 
most aooarate  adjustment  with  perfect  mechani- 
cal construction  to  insure  an  artistic  suooees  and 
permanency 

Having  eTory  facility  for  this  class  of  work  I 
can  now  offer  reasonable  prices  as  consistent  with 
first  class  workmanship.   Established.  1868. 

Dr  1  J.  SIEWm.  36t  1  SSStRT. 


KIDDER'S  PA$TILLES.aflK; 

GharlMtowiu  ] 


Literary  Notes. 

John  Moriey '8  **  Oliver  Cromwell "  is  8ai<J 
to  be  the  book  of  the  hour  in  England.  I^ 
was  originally  written  for  serial  publica' 
tion  in  the  Century  Mt^aMtne, 

Mr.  Charles  Haight  Famham's  "  Life  of 
Francis  Parkman ''  has  gained  great  popu- 
larity. The  interest  in  Parkman  appears 
to  be  very  general  and  is  all  the  while  in- 
creasing. 

Mr.  James  L.  Hughes,  superintendent  of 
the  Toronto  .public  schools,  has  an  article 
on  Toronto  in  the  November  number  ol 
the  New  England  Magazine,  He  deals 
especially  with  the  educational  lite  of  the 
Canadian  city,  giving  a  brilliant  pen  pic- 
ture of  its  many  schools  and  colleges. 

A  "  Book  List  for  the  Use  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Life  " 
has  been  issued  by  the  president  of  the 
society,  Mrs.  Almin  Hensley.  It  gives  a 
large  bibliography  of  books  bearing  upon 
child  culture,  sexual  science,  and  evolu- 
tion, heredity,  and  ought  to  be  of  consider 
able  use  to  eauca-tors.  Published  by  the 
author  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mental  Science  is  the  name  of  a  new 
periodical  published  at  27  William  street. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  "  The  Message  of  the 
New  1  bought."  In  other  words  it  is  a 
Christian  Science  publication.  With  per- 
haps unconscious  humor  it  invites  those  to 
whom  it  appeals  to  **  give  the  magazine  the 
vitality  of  their  subscriptions." 

Wluit  Woold  Ton  Give 

To  be  cured  of  Catarrh  ?  If  you  or  your 
friends  have  this  disease,  you  know  how 
disagreeable  it  is.  Its  symptoms  are  ia- 
flamed  eyes,  throbbing  temples,  ringing 
noises  in  the  ears,  headaches,  capnciouk 
appetite,  and  constant  discharge  of  mucus. 
Fortunately  its  cure  is  not  a  question  of 
what  you  will  give.bmt  what  you  will  take. 
If  you  will  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla,  the 
great  constitutional  remedy,  which  thor- 
oughly purifies,  enriches  and  vitalizes  the 
blood,  you  may  expect  to  be  completely  and 
permanently  crued.  The  good  blood  which 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  makes,  reaching  the 
delicate  passagt.s  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
soothes  and  rebuilds  the  tissues  and  ulti- 
mately euros  all  symptoms  of  catarrh. 

A  Cruise  in  Southern  Seas. 

The  Southern  Railway,  in  connection 
with  the  United  Fruit  Co.'s  Steamship 
Lines  via  New  Orleans,  have  placed  on 
sale  one-way  and  excursion  tickets  to  the 
principal  ports  of  Central  and  South 
America.  Elegant  steamship  sails  from 
New  Orleans  upon  arrival  of  tne  Washing- 
ton and  Southwestern  Limited  via  the 
Southern  Ry.,  which  operates  solid  train 
Dining  and  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars 
New  i?ork  to  New  Orleans,  The  United 
Fruit  Company  Steamship  Line's  '^ Royal 
Afatl  Une^^  leaves  New  Orleans  every 
Thursdav  9  A.  m.  for  Belize,  British  Hon- 
duras, Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala,  and 
Puerto  Cortez,  Spanish  Honduras.  Con- 
nection for  Gautemala  Tegucigalpa,  and 
the  interior.  ''Fast  Mail  Line^' tot  Port 
Limon  leaves  New  Orleans  every  (  riday  9 
A.  M.,  connecting  for  Bocas  del  Toro, 
Colon,  Bluefields,  Greytown,  San  lose, 
and  interior  towns.  A  most  delightful 
winter  cruise.  Rates  exceedingly  low. 
Less  than  100  dollars  for  the  round  trip 
New  York  to  Central  America,  including 
meals  and  stateroom  on  steamships  For 
full  particulars,  sleeping  car,  and  steam- 
ship reservation,  call  on  Ticket  Agent, 
Southern  Ry.,  271  and  1185  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  to  Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  East- 
em  Passenger  Agent,  1185  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Kest  and  Sealtk  for  Motker  and  CkUd. 
Mas  WiNSLOw*BSooTHniaSTauphas  been  used 
for  OVER  PXPTY  YEARS  1^  MILLIOKB  OF 
MOTHERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN  WHILE 
TEKTHIMO,  WnH  PERFECT  SUCCESS.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD.  SOFTENS  the  GUMS, 
ALLAYS  all  PAIN.  CUllES  WIND  COLI<\  and 
ti  the  host  remedy  for  DIARRHCEA.    Sold  by 


Interesting.  If  True. 

Yon  Can  Try  It  For  Yourself  and  Prove  It« 

One  grain  of  the  actire  principle  in  Stuart *8 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  3,000  grains 
of  meat,  eggs  or  other  wholesome  food,  and 
this  claim  has  been  proven  by  actual  experi- 
ment wnich  anyone  can  perform  for  himself 
in  the  following  manner :  Cut  hard  boiled 
eggs  into  very  small  pieces,  as  it  would  be 
if  masticated,  place  the  egg  and  two  or 
three  of  the  tablets  in  a  bottle  or  jar  con- 
taining warm  water  heated  to  98  degrees 
(the  temperature  of  the  body)  and  keep  it 
at  this  temperature  for  three  and  one-half 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  eaf 
will  be  as  completely  digested  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  healthy  stomach  of  a 
hungry  boy. 

The  point  of  this  experiment  is  that  what 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  do  to  the 
egg  in  the  bottie  it  will  do  to  the  egg  or 
meat  in  the  stomach,  and  nothing  else  will 
rest  and  invigorate  the  stomach  so  safely 
and  effectually.  Even  a  little  child  can 
take  Stuari's  Tablets  with  safety  and  bene- 
fit if  its  digestion  is  weak  and  the  thousands 
of  cures  accomplished  by  their  regulai  daily 
use  are  easily  explained  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  are  composed  of  vegetable 
essences,  aseptic  pepsin,  diastase  and  Gold- 
en Seal,  which  mingles  with  the  food  and 
digest  It  thoroughly,  giving  the  over-worked 
stomach  a  chance  to  recuperate. 

Dieting  never  cures  dyspepsia,  neither  do 
pills  and  cathartic  medicines,  which  simply 
irritate  and  inflame  the  intestines. 

>\hen  enough  food  is  eaten  and  promptly 
digested  there  will  be  no  constipation,  nor 
in  fact  will  there  be  disease  of  any  kind 
because  good  digestion  means  good  health 
in  every  organ. 

The  merit  and  success  of  Stuart^s  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  are  world  wide  and  they  are 
sold  at  the  moderate  price  of  50  cts.  for  full 
sized  package  in  every  drug  store  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in 
Europe. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested  a 
little  book  will  be  mailed  free  bv  addressing 
P.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  giving 
briefly  the  symptoms  of  the  various  forms 
of  stomach  weakness,  causes  and  cure. 


THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  applicationv 

SPENCERIAN   PEN    CO. 

349  Bnm.dwaLy,  New  York 


Druggists  in  evory  part  of  the  world  Be  sure  and 
ask  for  *  Mrs.  Wlnslow*B  Soothing  Syr  p,"  and 
take  ne  other  kind.  Twenty-five  oents  ah  tile. 


ENNEN'S 


BO RATED 
TALCUM 


Xpilet 


M^EbtW 


;■  M!u  w^iBftj:^ 


higher  h  jw^r^  perhMpSt  Uim  qhkA^ 
Si/bsttuttif  hat  M  ivjw>  foe  it. 


De- 


I  CO^  Pbwwfc,  M.  Jl 


READERS  will  confer  a  favot  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers, 
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BLAGKBOARD  STEEM  FOR  ILLUSTBATH. 

There  is  no  means  so  cheap  and  so  satisfactory  for  illustrating  the  various  lessons  in  school,  and  for 
decorating  the  blackboard  for  special  seasons  as  blackboard  stencils.    They  will  provide. 


Subjects  for  Compositions. 

Models  for  Drawing  Lessons. 

Maps  for  Geography  and  History  Lessons. 

ninstratlons  In  Physiology. 

Portraits  of  Great  Men. 


Plant  and  Animal  Pictures  for  Nature  Work. 

Material  for  Object  Lessons. 

Borders  for  Decoration. 

Correct  Forms  of  Letters. 

Special  Pictures  for  Holiday  Times. 


Our  designs  are  carefully  drawn,  well  perforated,  and  of  a  high  degree  of  artistic  merit, 
are  very  cheap.     Please  order  by  number. 
6-OENT  8TENCIL8. 


And  they 


16x24  inohes.  Frloe,  siiifl^,  6oentBeaoh;6  for  25  oents:  SOormore  at  80 
per  oiant.  dlBOoont. 


1  InaSwiiur 

2  JumpliigBope 
9  Leap  Frog 

4  Kite  ilyioff 


6  Feeding  Doves 

7  RoUtDff  the  Hoop 

8  Blowms  Soap  bubbles 


nskatinc 

1«  )li,  lit     „_ 

17  Nauirbty  Tab  aod  Dash 

1ft  M  If.  Pnnir  TiAinMi  ftnimr  *v 


16   )b,lfow  Hiffbl 


9  0naTdbomui 

10  Where  am  I  ? 


18  ^  My  Pony  Loves  Sugar  "^ 

19  OanI  Get  Them? 

20  ModPtes 

pi  Wide  Awakti 

SI  Fust  AiJleep 

'^%  HiiVG  Toil  B^en  Bathing? 

m  beamliu?  to  Walk 
an  (Ju\  wtth  Parasol 
^la  GirCs  Fa«e 
ai7  Boy>  ¥Hce 
aw  Boy  plajMog  Flfo 
Wti  ThAsIng  the  fjutterfir 
210  Baby  in  CrniU(i 
ill   Playing HoTSCi 
81*  Over  the  Garden  WaU 
2L3  I>otf  witb  C&nt^ 
m  TticH4}in«(h  Girl 
glfi  Boy  with  Trumpet 
eiT  Bfiy  on  BtcycLe 
n^  Dog  find  Hat 
219  The  i:ouraK*^iw  Hen 
30)  Drt'salng  Kitly 
ZSl  OHJTig  the  Uolb a Hklr 
S@  Ptajinir  flol<ller 

223  Badof  BaDy 

224  Boys  and  Sail  Boat 


46  Oow  tad  CWf 

47  Horse  and  Colt 

48  Blephant  aod 

Baby 

49  0MDel 
BO  Beindeer 
61  Dog 
69  Mouse 
00  Lynx 
28Pairof8waUows 


6feO«t 
68  8heep 
64  Pig 

66  Goat 
66Rabbtt 

67  Bat 

68  Bat 
66  Wolf 
6T  FOX 


229  Fox  and  Young 

NfttfOBAlltlM. 


llTwoLilUes 
12  Traimng  Pussy 
18  What  Do  I  Care 
14  fast  Friends 

16  Dance,  Little  Baby 

SI  Saved  From  Dro?mlng 
82  St  Bernard  Dog  and  Boy 
28  Learmng  to  Etead 
24  Who  Broke  the  Wmdow? 
26  The  Milkmaid 

226  Kittens  among  the  Flowers 

227  LitUe  Bed  Bifing  Hood 

281  TheSecret 

282  Is  It  going  to  rain? 
288  Lord  Fauntleroy 
2S4  Oirl  with  Chickens 
286  Girl  and  Babbits 

246  Spinning  Wheel 

247  Locomotive 

248  Harp 

260  Mother  Goose 

576  Watching  the  Chickens. 

577  Playing  with  Kitty. 

578  Boy  Feeding  Babbit. 

879  Girl  Holding  Cat. 

880  Dog  and  BIM. 

886  Boy  Trumpeter. 

887  My  -hip  went  Sailing. 

888  Tulip  Vase. 

895  Horse  at  the  Fence. 

896  Will  you  have  a  flower.  Miss 

897  Booldng  the  cat  babies. 

898  PoUy  goes  shopping. 
800  A  Bainy  Day. 


68  Hyena 
68  Kangarco 
70  Donkey 
826  Blephant 

with  Houdah 
884  Tiger 
886Beal 
869  Whale 
871  Baboon 


61  Polar  Bear 
68  Lion 
68  Lioness 
64  Bhlnoceros 
66  Hippopotamus 
882  Bison 
8»8  GirafTe 
886  Squirrel 
870  Walrus 


280  Beaver  at  Work 


840  Chinaman  with  Basket 

865  Indian  with  Gun 

866  Indian  with  Bow  and  Arrow 
878  Bsquimaux  889  A  Scotch  Lad 

Plaato,  Flaw«ni»  mad  Tvmkt, 

71  Wild  Bose  74  Tulips 

72  OaUa  Lily  76  Pear  Blossom 
78  Solomon's  Seal  78  Wood  Violet 
77Pond  Lilies       80  Fuchsias 

78  Boses  286  Pinks 

79  Momhig  Glor-  287  Hollyhocks 

ies^^  288  Canadian  Lilies 

280  Apple  Blossoms        240  Daisies. 

241  Spray  of  Oranges 

242  Spray  of  Peaches 

248  Spray  of  Strawberries 

244  Oak  Branch  and  Acorns 

246  Spray  of  Pears  863  Flax  Plant 

857  Banana  Tree  864  Indian  Com 

858  Tea  Plant .     873  Almonds 

859  CofTee  Plant    874  Olives    Late 

860  Pineapple       875  Pomegran- 

861  CottonTlant  890  Passion 
868TobaoooPlant  Flower 
8180harterOak. 

844  Golden  Bod  846  Chryanthemum 

Birds. 

84  Stork 
84  Swan 
867  Condor 

883  Lark 

884  Thrush 

885  Nightingale 
840  Blue  Jay 


890  A  Little  Hollander 

881  Canadian  Boy  ,808  Japanese 


81  Quails 

82  Woodcocks 
88  Bfl«le  Flying 
868T^orBiitl 
8H1  Ostrich 
888  Snipe 
887  BoUn 


ol  Lighthouse 
-Castle 
Windym 


94  nrd  House 
96  Fort 


888  Bnglish  Sailor  Lad        ~    [Girl] 
804  Ctlle  Dutch  Girl 

Old  and  Touiiif* 

86  Hen  and  Chickens 

87  Goose  and  Goslings 

88  Duck  and  IKudcllngs 
88  Owl  and  Owlets 

00  Bird  and  Young 

Portratto« 

86  Washington  4S  Longfellow 

87  Jefferson      43  Bmerson 

88  Jackson        44  Bryant 

39  Lincoln        46  Tennyson 

40  Grant  851  Pope  Leo 

41  Whittler       868  Edison 
858  B.  Franklin    819  Holmes. 
854  H.  M.  Stanley  820  Hawthorne. 

865  G.  Cleveland  821  [x>well. 

866  Henry  Ward  822  Columbus. 

Beecber         828  Napoleon. 
824  McKinley.     827  Queen  Victoria 
826  Irvinff  828  Gartleid 

320  Martha  Washington  831Froebtl 

Patriotie  List. 

96  The  American  Flag 
Of^  Llber^  BeU 
08  U.  8.  Coat  of  Arms 
90  Toe  A  merican  Eagle 
100  Goddess  of  Liberty 

201  Ship  of  Columbus 

202  The  Mayflower 
818  Charter  Oak 

846  Tomb  of  Gen.  Grant 
826  Ad.  Dewey        8M  Ad.  Rampeon 
^  Com.  Schley     829  Lieut.Hobson 
828  Maj,  Gen.  Miles 


lO-CENT   8TEN0IL8. 


All  are  24x86  in.  and  U)  cents  each  except  where  Indicated, 
more  10-oent  stencils  at  7  oents  each  or  16  for  $L00. 


Three  or 


501  Bastem  Hemiiphere 

602  Western  Hemisphere 

SOS  Mercator*s  Bastem  Hemisphere 

504  Mercator's  Western  Hemisphere 

3U6  North  America 

iU6  South  America 


vn  Burope 

608  Asia 

Separate  Stat 

i24  Alaska 

688  Delaware 

i26  Alabama 

688  Florida 

126  Arizona 

684  Georgia 

527  Arkansas 

686  Idaho 

928  California 

686  lUlnols 

B29  Colorado 

687  Indiana 

680  Conn. 

688  lnd.Ter 

B81  Dakota 

689  Iowa 

186  Nevada 

■an  fNmn. 

MS  N.  Oaiolina     661  B.  Island 

660  Ohio 

662  S.  CaroUna 

668  TOnn. 

MAPS. 

600  Africa  675  Cuba. 

610  Australia  676  Hawaiian  la. 

6U  British  Isles 

612  Mexico 

618  Canada 

614  West  Indies 

674  New  York  and  Vicinity. 

uid  Territeriee* 

640  Kansas  648  Ml^ouri 

641  Kentucky  640  M^nneeota 
542  Louisiana  660  Mon^aim 

645  Maine  651  New  Ham  p. 
644  Maryland  662M.J«rH^y 

646  Mass.  668  N.  .M^rico 
646  BClchigan  664  New  Tork 
547  Hlaslsslpfpi  666  Mebnaks 
Ra4  TeTss  «n  w«cb. 
666  ITtah  600  W^  Ya 

666  Vermont  670  Wisoonsin 

667  Virginia  871  Wyoming 

616  Nvw  BHOiAzm  comprising  He!  N.  H.^t.,  MasSs*  B.  L,  Ct. 

616  MiDDUi  ATiiAirno— N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  DeC  Md.,  Va.,  and  W.  Va. 

617  SouTHBBii  Statbb,  (three  groups).  No.  I.,  N.  C,  8.  C^  Ga.,  Fla.,  Ala^ 
Miss.,  La.,  and  Tex. 

518  No.  I1.-W.  Va.,  Va.,  N.  C,  8.  C,  Ga.,  Fla.,  Ala.,  and  Mta. 
619  NO.  111.— Ark.,  La.,  TcXm  and  Indian  Ter. 

600  Cbntbal  Statxb  (two  groups).  No.  L,  Minn.,  Wis.,  Mksh.,  la.,  UU  Ind., 
Ohio,  Mo.,  and  Ky. 

621  No.  IL— DaksirMlnn.,  Wis.,  Ifioh..  Neb.,  la.,  DL,  Ind^  Ohio,  Ran.,  Mo.. 
andKy. 

622  Wmtxkr  Statbb  (two  grouns).  No.  1.,  Wash^  Idaho,  Mon^Dakk. 
Oregon,  Wyoming,  Neb.,  CaL,  Nov.,  Utah,  CoL,  Kan.,  Arlaana  Ter.«  H. 
Mex.,  Ind.  Ter..  and  Tex. 

628  II.— Wash.,  Idaho..  Mon^  Oregon,  Wyoming,  OaL,  Nov.,  Utah,  CoL, 
Ariaona  Ter.,  New  Mex. 

Xaara^  Bfapo* 

672  trmted  States.   84x56.    Price,  60 cents. 

678  Mercator^  Eastern  and  Western  Hemisphere  wtth  Weiteni  H< 
sphere  repeated,  24  x  66.    Price,  60  cents. 

Oeofl^raiihieal  and  HiotorieaL 

141  Washington  on  Horseback.  145  A  Pass  or  Notch. 

148  Trenton  Battle  Monument.  146  Booky  Mts.— snow-capped. 

144   Precipice.  148  A  Crater  Mouth. 

147  A  Geyser.  140  Volcano  in  Action. 

BotanieaL   10cts.each.  Set,60cts. 

Types  of  Roots.  816  ^rpe  of  Pulse  Family. 

Types  of  Corollas.  816  Type  of  Mint  Fami* 

812  Type  of  Oowf  oot  Family.  817.  Type  of  Cbmpoaite 

418  l7Pe  of  Mustard  Family. 

The  borders  are  made  to  be  plao^  around  the  edge  of  the  biaidlboaid, 
lined  in  with  white  or  colored  crayon,  thus  beautifymg  the  rooma.  10  bor* 
ders.slBe  24x86  inches.    Price  10  cents  each. 

101  Spiral  Curves 

102  Greek  Fret 
108  Triangular  Combinations 
104  Greek  Fret 
106  Greek  Pattern  Anthemion 

106  Egyptian  Lotos 

107  Ivy  Leaf 
lOR  Dosr-Wood 

148  Calendar 


lOO  Holly  Leaf  and  Berries 
110  HoUy  Leaf  and  Berries 
188  Tulip 

184  Pasffion  Flower 
186  Morning  Glory 

185  Roman  Anthemion 

186  NardBKUS 
167  ''Welcome** in  Old^ng. 


Lettea, 

847  Word  "Program''^ 

Belle  ef  Honor. 

These  designsare  placed  on  the  board  and  used  as  incentives.  The  nanara 
of  those  pupils  perfect  in  deportment  or  lessons  are  placed  under  tke 
words  of  Roll  of  Honor,  Excelsior,  etc    Use  colored  crayon.   12x86  in. 

111  Script  Letters,  plain  114  German  Text 

112  Script  Letter*,  fancy  115  American  Bagle  on  Shield 
118  Old^igllsh  Letters  116  Excelsior 

Fer  Waehlngten*o  Birthday* 

In  Old  English  Text,  24x86  in.,  10  cts.  each ;  the  set,  40  cents. 
1S2  The  Father  of  His  Cknintry.  168  George  Washington  1732-1790. 

154  First  Id  War,  First  in  Peace  and  First  in  the  Hearts  of  UiaOoontrjrmea 
166  Commander-m-(7hief  of  the  Continental  Army. 
166  First  President  of  the  United  States. 

Writlni^  CSharto. 

117  Capitols  and  Small  Lett^^rseach  aoout  6  ins.  high.   Siie  of  StsnoUa  0x8 
in.    Price,  50  cents  a  set  of  11  charts. 
151  Hand  Holding  Pen,  24x86.    10  cents. 
168  Vertical  Letter  Forms.   60  cts. 

Pbjeiolesjr  Cbarte. 

Price,  10  cents  each.   Set  of  seven,  60  cents. 
US  Bones.  118  SkuU.  120  Heart  in  j 

122  Bye  in  Section.    128  Liver.  124  Intestines. 


E.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  6i  East  pth  Street,  New  York. 


*%%/! 


k%%%% 


EDUCATIONAL 


HAHvV.::.  rOLLC^EUL^KAar 
BY  tACHA.NGC 

At.i  2  1942 


THE 


Edc*<Li^Ai'?.^P 


BEVIEW. 


SCHOOUJOURNAL 

;  NEWYORKANDCHICAGO- 


VOLUMB  LXl..  N9.  18. 
$3.at  A  yBAR.6CBNT8ACOPY. 


NOVEMBER  17,  1900. 


6f  B.  oth  8U  Htm  Y«rlb 
»66  WabMk  At.,  Chla«*.  10. 


HIGHEST  AWARDS   AT   PARIS 


Elementary  Text^Books 


New  Edncation  Reader 

Book  I  and  II>  each  -  S  . 

Rice's  Rational  Spellinflr  Book 

Partial. 15;  Part  II        -     . 
Natnral  Geosrraphiet 

Elementary        -       -       -     , 

Advanced-         -       -       -    z. 
Mazwell't  Grammars 

Introductory  Lessons 

Advanced  Lessons    - 
Milne's  Arithmetics 

Elements    -       -       -       -     . 

Intermediate      .       -       -     . 

Standard  -       .       -     . 

McMaster's  School  History 

ofthe  United  States      -    z, 
Barnes's  Natural  Slant  Pen- 
manship 

BookSy  per  dozen 

Charts,  per  set  -       -    z. 

Overton's  Applied  Physiology 

Primary      -       -       -       -     , 

Intermediate      .       -       -     , 

Advanced  -       -       -     . 

Natural  Course  in  Music 

Full  Course — Seven  Books 
and  Charts 

Short  Course — Two  Books 


35 
,20 

60 

as 


30 

00 


75 
50 

30 
50 
80 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

RECBIVBD 

TWO  GRAND  PRIZES 

AND 

THREE  MEDALS 

AT  THE 

PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  I9OO 

for  Superior  Text-Books  in 

Elementary  Education GRAND  PRIZE 

Secondary  Education GItAND  PRIZE 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Education. GOLD  MEDAL 

Agricultural  Education SILVER  MEDAL 

Hi jhor  Education SILVER  MEDAL 


Secondary  Text^Books 

Hoadley's  Brief  Course  in 

General  Physics        -       -  f  i.ao 
Rowland  &  Ames's  Elements 


i.oo 


of  Phvsics 
Macy  &   Norris's   General 

Physiology        -        -        - 
Hewes's   Anatomy,    Physi- 

olonr>  and  Hygiene 
Steele^s  Popular  Astronomy 

(Revised)   -       -       -       - 
Newcomb's  Elements  of 

Astronomy        ...    x.oo 
Maxwell's  and  Smith's  Writ- 

.75 

75 


i.zo 


1.00 


1.00 


ins:  ^^  English 
[imball's  T 


Kimball's  The  English 
Sentence 

Bacon's  New  French  Course    z.oo 

Erckmann-Chatrian's  Mad- 
am Th^r^se  (Fontaine)    -      .50 

Voltaire's  Selected  Letters 
(Syms)       ...       -      .75 

Schanz's  Der  Assistent      -      .35 

Harper  and  Burgess's  Ele- 
ments of  Latin  -    z.oo 

Smith's  History  of  Greece 
(Revised)  -  -       -    z.oo 

History  of  Rome  (Revised)    z.oo 

Hinsdale's  The  Art  of  Study    i.oo 


Stnd  prioe  in  8tamp$  and  rteeive  tpecimen  copies.    Further  ifrformoHon 
<m  requests    For  other  Mutable  text4>ooks  for  schools  and  eoUeges^  send  to 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


N£W  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND.  ORE,. 


iJ^M 


/i^^  7^u^ 


Died  In  more  Colleges,  SchoolSt  and  Educational  Intftltutlons  than  anj  ether  pencil  made.    Samples  promptly 
mailed  on  request^  when  ««Tlie  Journal**  is  mentioned  and  i6  cents  in  stamps  accompany  the  request. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY,  Jersey  City.  N 
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PERFECTION  WRITING  CRAYON  N9  312 


For  School  Orayons  of  all  kinds  we  hare  THE  BEST. 
We  are  now  ottering  someibing  new— 


Cbe  Perfection  ScDoci  Crayon 


Theee  orayonB  are  pat  up  either  for  paper  or  blackboard 
DBe.  The  inserted  oot  represents  how  the  package  lo«ks. 
They  are  of  the  rery  best  qnali^  made,  satisfaction 
ff oaranteed.  This  crayon,  for  writing  porposea Js  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  primary  school  and  the  Yertloal 
Hand  Wrinng  System.    Our  wax  Grayons  are  pat  ap  in 

Sross  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colors,    write  for  samples 
>the 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 
S0&-517  Eastern  Ayenae,  LYMN,  MASS 


-TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 

Good  type— WeU  Printed— Fine  Paper-Half. 

Leather  Binding-COoth  Bidea-Price  Bednced  | 

to  $1.00»  postpaid.   Send  for  sample  pages. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Oopyright  Introdnotloiia— New  Type— 
Good  Paper— Wen  Bonnd— Oonyenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  00  cents  each. 


y^^Sr  }  David  WeKAYf  FMkhtt,  1021  Market  St^  Philadelpliia* 


LECTURESIonIEACHING 

By   J.    G.    FITCH 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1900^  ttventy  year^  ha^ 
elapsed  ^ince  the  lecturer  tuere  de tigered  tvhich  form 
the  ba^U  of  thU  ^reat  booKf  /n  commemoration  of 
thU  ex)ent  toe  haH)e  U^ued  a  H)ery  handsome  netv 
Edition  of  the  booKf 

It  AT  printed  from,  netv  platen  ^  in  tar^e  clear  type^  and 
contains  4'62  pa^e^. 

The  binding  i^  a  handsome  library  clothe  liKe  others  of 
the  K^ellog^^  Teacher^^  Library  Series. 

U he  frontispiece  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Fitch. 

Uopic  side^headings  are  inserted  to  aid  the  reader. 

"Teachers  everywhere,  among  the  English-speaking  people,  have  hailed  Mr.  Fitch's 
work  as  an  invaluable  aid  for  almost  every  kind  of  instruction  and  school  organiza- 
tion. It  combines  the  theoretical  and  the  practical ;  it  is  based  on  psychology  ;  it 
gives  admirable  advice  on  eveiything  connected  with  teaching,  from  the  furnishing 
of  a  school-room  to  the  preparation  of  questions  for  examination.  Its  style  is  singu- 
larly clear,  vigorous,  and  harmonious.  Some  one  has  said  that  it  requires  as  much 
ability  to  govern  and  instruct  a  district  school  with  justice  and  wisdom  as  it  does  to 
govern  a  state  ;  and  this  thought  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fitch  when  pre- 
paring his  great  work  on  teaching.  His  ideal  schoolmaster  must  be  a  man  of  rare 
qualifications, — mental,  moral,  and  physical. 

"  Mr.  Fitch  has  avoided  the  mistake  made  by  many  writers  on  education  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  a  special  department.  He  has  neglected  nothing.  From 
the  kindergarten  to  the  higher  branches  taught  in  the  common  school  he  has  touched 
upon  every  department  of  instruction,  manifesting  a  thoroness  and  comprehensiveness 
of  grasp  indicative  of  careful  thought  and  wide  experience.  Teachers  and  parents,  as 
well  as  those  just  beginning  to  teach,  would  find  it  exceedingly  profitable  to  make 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching  a  subject  for  close  and  repeated  study. 

Teachers'  Price,  $1.00  net,  postpaid. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


B.  L. 


is  the  name  of  a  catalog  fully  describine  about  400 
of  the  best  teachers'  books  on  method?  ofteaching  aU 
subjects,  on  pedagogy;  question  books;  school  en- 
tertainment books ;  blackboard  stencils ;  in  fact  all 
teachers'  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 

KBLLOOO  A  CO.,  Bduoatlonal  Publishers.  61    B.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


HELPS  FOR 
TEACHERS 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

528  Afcft  SbMt.  PUladdphk. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Sole  Aceiiti  for  DterwhofPs  Baxon  FUtw  fiaiMn. 


Complete 

Ubontory 

Ontflts. 


FdII  CataloflUM  tiimiflnea  on  receipt  or  10  cents. 


^AVSK 


FOB 
OSADX  TSAOHBBS 
AMD  SUPXBTISOBS. 

Monthly,  dorinfr  the 
school  year.  IHbcos- 
sion  of  topics  relstiye  to  music  tefuminff  and  the  , 
*'  new  education."  Appbopbiats  Sbawk  Music, 
Ao. .  from  the  best  boubobs.  Can  be  used  in  class 
for  reading,  by  ordering  ''  Reprints. "  Principals 
and  Superintendents  will  aid  their  teachers  by  ar- 
ranging to  supply  each  building  with  at  least  one 
annual  subscriptiou.  $1  per  year ;  i5c.  per  0*97. 
Edited  by  Helbb  Plaob,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
Indianapolis.  Pablisbed  by  8CBOOL  MUHIC 
COMPAQ  X,   128  N.  Peon  St..  ladianapolle. 


TIE"II0«T0TE1CI"$EIIIE$. 

A  librarr  of  the  best  modem  methods.  Uniform 
in  size,  anrle  and  binding  7  x  5V4  inches  in  sise. 
Flexible  cloth  coTers.  Tery  durable,  with  hand- 
some stamp.   The  following  are  now  ready? 

MO. 

I — KelloR-ff's  Hn-w  to  Mannffo  Pni»T  Work  -  S.W 
^    KeUofri?'E«  How  to  T^sach  i-kstftnj^  -  .  .85 

n~  Lftit^r'^  Row  to  1  each  Pjtper  Folding  -     .»5 
4    Kellogff^a  Hnw  to  Teflrch  Kt^adictg    -       •     •9H 

S — Payrie'e  How  to  Teacb  Minerals  -  -  .BS 
7— pBjne'a  How  toTtMii'h  Birdfi  -  .  -  .25 
S— Piivue'E  How  io  Teftch  BirdP  an^l  Beetles  .»* 
i»— Kellogg*(i  How  to  Tuacti  Fmetions  -  .«5 
lO'-llow  fei  Teach  ClAy  Modeling  •  -  -  .»5 
1 1  —i^wley'j'  How  to  Tf>ftch  PriiDarj  Arithmetic  «5 
Write  urt  for  special  t«nnp  for  t  he  set  on  the  in- 
stallaient  pL&ri  of  v«yin^tit.  An  ngent  wanted  in 
sTerr  towii~&  aet  cai>  be  wld  to  e^fvy  teAcher. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  A  COh  61 E.  9th  St.  I.T. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

205-211  Third  Are..      NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  mSTRUWENTS 

Everything  Needed  in  the  Laboratory 

Glass  Mewing  done  on  the  vremlses 
Metalwtre  Ibuinfactiiring  Deft.  In  the  Eoiim. 

READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 


Vertical  or  Slant. 


Whatever  Is  the  decision  of  the  powers  that  be  as  to  which  shall  be  used,  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  orders  for  either  style  with 


ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 


^.t!if.*Vt!lsf;?^i^* 


For  School,  Business,  and  Lbgal  Purposes— with  pens  of  first-class  quality.    Ask  your  Stationer  for  them. 


Work*  t 
>CAMDEN.  N.  J. 
I 


THE   USTERBROOK   STEEL   PEN    CO., 


26  John  Street, 
N£W  YORK. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHEKS'  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

Established  17  years.      129  Audttorium  BuiMinj,  Chicago.       PosUtons  Filled,  4,000, 


THE  FISK  TEACHeRS'  AGENCIES 


BB5D  TO  kXZ  OF  THXHB  ADDS 


I  VOB  AOVHOT  XAirUAL,  VBSX. 


4^1ibi]rtonPL,BMton,M4MB.«  S^Wabaab  Av.J^bioago.in.  166  Fifth  At..  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
96  KI119  St.  WMi,  Traonto,  Oul  7»  Cooper  Bids. .Denver.  Colo.  4«) Garrott  fildg  .  San  Francisco,  CML 
1606  Pa.,  Atc.,  Waahington.  D.  C  414  Oentnry  Bldg..  Minneapolis.  5«»Slim8on  Blk.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY, 


RT  ) 


Largest  and  beet 

known  Agency  in  the  West  Vacancies  for  Sep- 
tember in  Colleges,  ^'ormal  Schools.  Academies. 
High  Schools,  Fnblic  Schools,  etc  Prompi 
serrice  gnaranteed.  Mannal  of  SOpages free. 
G.  J.  ALB£RI\  Manager. 


CBNTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Scirermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  B.  14th  5t.,  New  Yerk 


Oldest  aad  best  knows  in  U.  S.    Est.  1855 

P.  V.  HUTBSOON  )    ]l#/i«/uMr« 


Xre  readily  supplier  by 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Bureau.        f^^^^ef  £^xT^ 

H.5.  KELLOQQ,  Manas^er,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN  '^  ^°°'-  ^"''''"^' 

*  2    East  14th  street. 


SEND  FOR  OATALOGUE. 


Hew  York. 


ONE-HUNDRED  LESSONS  IN 
NATURE  AROUND  MY  SCHOOL. 

Size,  7  1-2x5  inches.  201  pages.    Binding— cloth,  stamped  with  two 
colors  and  gold.    49  ilh]stratM>ns.      -       -       Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Mr.  Payne  is  a  well-known  writer  and  lecturer  on  Natute  Study.  But  he  is  more 
than  that — he  is  a  school  superintendent  and  a  successful  teacher  of  nature  subjects. 
This  book,  like  all  he  says  and  writes  about  nature,  has  been  tested  in  the  school- 
room— is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  successful  school  work.  It  does  not  aim  to  give  a  hard- 
and-fast  course  of  lessons.  But  it  does  give  a  collection  of  One  Hundredsuggestive 
lessons  on  natural  objects  which  can  be  adapted,  by  aiiy  intelligent  teacher,  to  his 
work.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  where  nature  study  has  been  largely  taken  up  this 
book  is  in  use. 

TABLEr  OF  CONTErNTS : 

Chap,  I—I^relifninary  Le>r*ron*r 

Chap.  II—L,ejjofts  on  l^eaH)€>s,  l^lani^s^  ond  Fruits 
Chap.  III—Le^jofts  on  ^nimaU 
Chap.  IV— ^he  School  Museum 

Chap.  V.—7tainy'T>ay  Le^^onr 

Chap.  VI—lLeS'tom  in  the  School  yard 
Chap.  VIII—XOalKg  tutfh  the  Children 

Chap.— \/III— Collections  during  Vacation 

Chap.  IJr—T>e^ice>s  and  Help^s  in  Mature  Study 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  d  CO.,   61   E.  9th  St.,  New  YorR. 


FIVE-CENT    NATURE    READERS. 


.  have  begun  the  pnbtication  of  a  series  of  books  for  Supplementary  Beading  on  Natore 
snbjeots  at  S  eeiiu  per  copy  or  60  ceoto  a  dozen.  Each  contains  about  thirty-two  pages 
nicely  Ulnstrated  and  charmingly  written-    They  will  make  delightfnl  reading  and  can 

he  supplied  to  a  class  for  a  veryimaU  sum.    Nine  numbers  are  now  ready--all  for  the  second  and 

third  gradee-as  follows  * 


w 


No.  X— PUSSY  WILLOW  AND  WAKE-ROBIN. 

No.»-THB  SPRING  BEAUTY  AND  THE  ANEMONE. 
No.  3— THE  SQUIRREL  AND  HIS  HOME. 
No.  4— BITTERCRfiSS  AND  ROSES. 
No.  5— THE  STORY  OP  A  BEEHIVE. 

N0.6.-THE  GOLDEN-ROD  AND  ASTER. 
No.  7.— STORIES  ABOUT  BIRDS. 
No.  a— CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

No.  9.— HIAWATHA  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 

No.  xo.— JOHN  GREENLEAP  WHITTIER' 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  superintendents  and  principals  who  desire  to  investigate  the 
series  with  reference  to  their  work. 

(Other  Number$  an  in  prepareUm  for  Blnt^  Second^  omd  Third  Header  Qradee.) 

B.  L.  KBLLOOQ  &  CO.,  Edttcatlonal  Publishers,  61  Bast  9th  St.,  N.Y. 


▲MniCAI  AID  rOKXIOI 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introdnces  to  OoIlegesJBchools,  and  Ftnilies, 
Superior  Professors/ Ihrmcipals,  Assistants. 
Tutors,  and  Oovemessee,  for  every  Depart- 
ment of  Instruction:  Recommends  Good 
Schools  to  Parents.    Gall  on  or  addresf 

Mbs.  M.  J.  Yomro-FuxAON, 

kmsaitHtn  and  Foieign  Teachers*  Agency 

88  Uhioh  SQUJJkr.,  Nxw  Yobe. 


T»!!  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

Recommends  coUese  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  "wllegee. 
schools,  and  families.  Advises  parents  about 
schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Avbnub,  Nbw  York. 


jB^My       SPANISH— Wltho«t  a  neater. 

** PITMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SPANISH  GRAMMAR, 
AND  CONVBRSATION." 

The  latest  and  most  successful  method.  giTos 
inHat  d  pronunciation  and  eopiouy  vocabularies. 
107  pages,  paper  boards,  40o  ;  cloth,  6O0. ,  postpaid. 

ISAAC  PITMAV  k  SOSS,  33  Union  S«..  I.  T. 

PtU/h»her90/  ihe"Com(^UtePhonftffrapMo  luBtmotor,- 


CENTRAL  *  CORRESPONDENCE 

rni  I  Fr.F  WeTeachbyMaiL  Six  Courses 
V/ULLCUL..  Only,  viz:  normal  Coarse,  $4.50; 
School  Coarse,  $4.50 ;  Book-Keeping  Coarse,  $7.00; 
Zoology,  $5.00;  Botany,  $5.00;  Philosenhy, 
$5.00.  Don't  yon  need  one  or  more  of  tnese 
Parses?  DUOiOMAS  GRANTED.  All  courses 
are  for  a  term  of  12  weeks.  We  furnish  all  neces- 
sary books  for  book-keeping.   Address 

SCOTT  ETTXR,  Free.  C.  C.  C,  Palmyra,  m. 


HOME,  STUDY. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

offers  over  2325  elementary  and  college  courses  by 
oorreepondenoe  in  28,  of  its  Departments,  iiu 


UnlversiFy  credit  is  granted  for  college  courses 
successfully  completed  Work  may  begin  at  any 
(ime.   For  droular  address 

THE  UNIVEESITY  OF  OHIOAGO  (Div  0,) 

Ohicaoo,  Ilil«. 


SPllBllli'S  ITILETIG  UBMIY 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


No 


2  Ind  an  Clubs  and  Dumb  BeUs.  [Campbell 
6  How  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis.  By  Champion 
29  Exerdseswith  Pnlley  Weights.   U.  S.  Ander- 

ion. 
72  Phv^esl  TraitiinB  SimpUfiod,  No  Apparatus. 
82  How  to  Tniiti  Properly. 
84  The  Care  of  the  Body, 
91  Wiu-mftu'H  lT]di&n  Club  Exeroisefl. 

101  Official  Orocin*t  Guide. 

102  Grrj Tirt d  Tuui b li d« .  _ 

104  The  QradiDif  of  G>itiTiaJtic  Exercise*. 
108  Rules  for  Baeket  fiitU  Uit  Women. 

Price,  10  cts  per  copy,  postpaid 

A.  Q.  SPALDINQ  &  BROS. 

NEW  YOBE.      OHIOAGO.      DENYBB. 


UNIYEBSITY 
kd  OOI*UCGB 


SCHOOL  BELLS- 

Purest  copper  and  tin  only.   Terms,  etc. ,  free. 
MeSHAVE  BELL  FOUHDRY,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CSOWN  AND  fiUDG£  WOML 

Teeth  buithout  Tlates: 

The  special  and  scientific  branch  of  dentistry 
known  as  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  requires  the 
most  accurate  adjustment  with  perfect  mechani- 
cal construction  to  insure  an  artistic  success  and 
permanency. 

Having  every  facility  for  this  class  of  work  I 
can  now  offer  reasonable  prices  as  consistent  with 
first  dass  workmanship.   £btablihsb]>.  186a 

Dr.I.J.  STBVABT.  mi.  18St.l.T. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers, 
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THE  PRANG  ELEMENTARY 
COURSE  IN  ART  INSTRUCTION 

Artistic  iti  Arrange ment^  Liberal  in  Treatment,  Rich  in  Detail. 
A  Compilation  of  the  Best  Thotight  Reg^irdlng  Art  Education. 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 


BOSTOJ* 


New  York 


Chicago 


JOSBRH  GILLOTT'S  STEEL  RENS 

Have  juat  Gained  the 

GRAND     PRI7F.   At   Paris. 


This  is  the  highest  prize  ever  awarded  to  a 
pen-maker,  and  no  other   pen-maker  has   it. 

Gillott   has   alw'&ys   taken   the   Highest  Pri^e. 


A   Fir^t-Class 


MICROSCOPE 

And  Outfit  for  Work  tor 

$16-52 


Sast  trw  Thing  for  Winter  Evcnlngi 
OS  wtll  as  Summer  Afternoons 

Ait  intxhwu%u'bW  mint  et  amuKincot  And 
iDronruttm  Tor  vounc  and  old  F^ny  lo  utc 
Ptirffrct  apiic»l  Veiujtju  '•  One  may  yu  ihe 
mkfoicape  ■  ijf«:^e  ind  never  look  ai  ih* 
«mc  ehmE  twicer 

Out^l   conijfii    ftT   fnkT(n««tfie  »  ihoum. 

fcH>i  of  irticti.  ric  .  book  deter tbrng  ju^dl  iltui- 
ifHing  I. ODD  common  rtikrcrttoprc  (]ibj*e«t». 
i\ki%  kJidei,  md  covci>  Tor  riKlunnng  ob^edi 
torccpf  ^  eic. 

BAU5CH  ft  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 
Rocliat«r,  W.  V,. 

NHW  V0«*  CtTV  CHDCAOO 


THE    nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE   COMFY 

OF  NEW  YORK* 
RTCHARD  A.   McCURDY,     -    President. 


**The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies." 


AuetSp 


-    $aauS44537  52 


Insuramic  and  Annuities 
in  Force, 


1052,66S.21]  00 

Tb©  UntTul  Life  Inmrfttiee  rompany  iBenes 
ory  fi>nn  of  poller         '      ' 
IQeixam-ftte  with  eafei 


eTory  funn  of  policy  at  the  loweetratei  com- 
ity. 


BLACKBOARD    SHNCILS 

ftre  the  cibeap«»Ci  h&ridji?flt,  mofft  eatl»fac- 
torj  meanH  of  LUiutmhOD  in  school  Our 
Hat  comprise  o^^t  500  flnbjecta  8«tid  10 
cent*  in  sum  pa,  and  we  wiU  mnd  yoQ  two 
samptt^  for  tml— 4  map  of  North  America 
and  «  drawing  or  langiiAge  leHaon— to- 
gBihm  with  cataloe  oontaiuitLg  coaipiet« 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  E.  9th  St.,  N,  Y. 
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cmin^ton 

Typewriters 


Render 


Reliable  Service 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  i  Benedict, 

927  B»OADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


<»UR  ^E^v  caFalou 

isincitiJSBtied  No  aacb  flue  catalog  of  teach^n!'' 
boofcp  wne  evet  before  iturned.  It  describes  tUe 
best  iKXike  on  LV1ethi>fiif  P^dAKo^y,  R**citiitioi* 
and  Irtalogs,  Qaeatioas  ami  Anewti^i^nitplem^tit- 
juy  Ueadintf.  BUek board  Htendla.  itc,  etc. 

itiDp<*ire>     It  »■  fre*  CO  all  tntflrvit«d.    Wrttaoi 
II  yaa  would  hkail, 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.  61  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia, 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Ilors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water.         , 

It  Dourisbe&r  strengthens,  and  Im* 
parts  new  life  and  vigor  by  supply- 
ing the  needed  nerve  food* 

Sold  by  Dru^^it  in  oiiffinal  paokacea  otilr. 


Rest  the  Burden 

of  your  corrc*;j>ondence 
ON  THE 

T>TJ« writer  instead  of  on  your 
steiio^apher,  and  you  will  get 
more  work,  cleaner  work»  better 
work.  It  has  no  equal  for  speed, 
lightness  of  touch  and  durability. 
Information  on  request. 
American  WRrTiNO  Machine  Co., 
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Education  as  a  Factor  in  Pathogenesis.* 

By  Francis  W.  Parker,  President  of  the  Chica|?o  InstitTite, 

Diajiljiosis  is  the  ''  paramount  issne"  in  the  profession 
of  medicine.  Indeed  progress  in  the  science  of  healing 
is  marked  by  the  thoroness  and  accuracy  of  diagnosis. 
The  physician  hnngs  to  bear  all  he  knows  of  theory  and 
experience,  he  summons  his  mtellectual  energy  in  order 
to  find  disease  and  to  ascertain  its  cause.  By  an  inter- 
pretation ot  signs  and  symptoms,  by  a  knowledge  of  in- 
dividuality and  personal  characteristics,  he  practices  the 
greatest  of  pathological  arcs.  Then  comes  the  applica- 
tion, of  curatives.  Watching  and  diagnosing  do  not 
cease  until  the  patient  is  well. 

Educational  Diagnosis. 

My  thesis  is  that  diasrnosis  of  bodily  conditions  and  of 
mental  and  moral  states  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the 
teacher  as  to  the  physician.  It  is  per^-'^ctly  logical  to 
claim  th«t  t^e  adaptaMon  of  genuinely  educative  means 
to  a  pupil  depends  upon  a  scientific  diagnosis  of  that  pu- 
pil. The  true  teacher  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  pupil,  of  his  individuality,  of  the  period,  stage, 
and  state  of  his  growth,  of  Jiis  motives,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent conditions  for  the  elimination  of  that  which  is  un- 
healthful  and  wrong,  and  for  the  promotion  of  normal 
growth.  The  record  of  all  growth,  growth  of  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  must  be  read  in  the  terms  of  the  being. 
All  manifestations  of  whatever  kind  are  indications  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  soul.  The  teacher  who  prizes 
external  results  for  themselves  looks  away  from  the 
child  and  cannot  know  him.  The  highest  duty  of  the 
teacher  is  continued,  everlastirg  diagnosis.  Expression 
is  the  mam  medium  thru  which  the  mind  is  observed. 
The  difference  in  individuals  is  vast.  Children  differ 
very  much  indeed,  even  in  the  same  family.  En  bloc 
treatment  of  children  has  its  counterpart  in  the  use  of 
patent  medicines  and  in  healing  by  correspondence.  It 
is  easy  for  intelligent  people  to  agree  upon  principles, 
and  this,  in  regard  to  diasmosis  in  education,  no  doubt 
has  your  approval.    In  application  we  may  differ. 

Cultivation  of  Precocity. 

Physiological  psychology  is  bringing  us  much  of  ex- 
ceeding value.  Turn,  if  you  please,  the  Roentgen  Ray 
upon  the  brain  of  the  precocious  child  With  exceptions, 
a  fevered  condition  is  generally  found,  an  excitement 
that  arouses  activity  in  one  direction.  The  ignorant 
parent  or  teacher  supposes  such  manifestations  are 
marks  of  talent  or  genius,  and  is  delighted  with  what 
seems  to  be  an  extr^rdinary  power  of  the  infantile  in- 
tellect. The  pride  of  the  mother  or  of  the  teacher  keeps 
hot  the  already  over-heated  brain  until  it  bums  out.  A 
similar  precocity  is  often  the  product  of  earnest  and  ar- 
dent training,  training  that  induces  an  excessive  use  of 
certain  groups  of  nerve  centers  by  arousing  and  sustain- 
ing an  unnatural  intensity  in  a  limited  brain  areai.  Chil- 
dren are  often  trained  to  play  tricks  that  are  the  wonder 
of  the  family  and  of  admiring  neighbors.  The  tricks 
and  performances  of  the  school-room  are  common — great 
rapidity  in  arithmetical  operations,  marvelous  facility  in 
committing  to  memory  and  reciting  words,  learning  to 
read  by  some  patent  method.  The  children's  brains  are 
kept  at  a  white  heat,  their  minds  are  absorbed  in  that 

^Address  before  the  Chicago  Physicians'  Cltib,  October  29, 1900. 


which  makes  anything  like  a  broad  education  impos- 
sible. 

Wron j  Standards. 
Our  good  child  study  friends  are  doubtless  doing  an 
indispensable  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  but 
supposing  they  were  able  to  turn  a  powerful  lens  upon 
the  minds  of  children  who  are  supposed  to  be  studying. 
What  would  they  find.  I  am  sure  that  we  should  all 
shrink  with  horror  from  the  discoveries  thus  made.  As 
a  result  of  mUlions  of  dollars  expended,  of  the  time  and 
toil  of  thousands  of  teachers,  of  the  tasks  of  millions  of 
children,  what  would  be  found  ?  If  I  might  be  allowed 
to  answer,  I  would  say  that  we  would  find  (1)  that  many 
words  in  reading  and  hearing  language  f  &Q  utterly  to  per- 
form their  functions,  causing  a  dazed  and  confused  state 
of  consciousness ;  (2)  that  lessons  in  arithmetic  arouse 
images  of  figures  and  formula,  but  leave  out  of  account 
ideas  of  number  itself  or  of  its  function ;  (3)  that  most 
images  which  arise  in  consciousness  thru  the  medium  of 
the  pri.ited  page  are  weak,  unrelated,  and  easily  forgot- 
ten. In  fact,  we  would  find  that  superficiality,  scrappy 
knowledge,  unrelated  facts,  disgust  for  study  itself,  are 
the  results  of  improper  teaching.  At  present  we  look 
upon  answers  to  questions,  written  examinations,  papers, 
as  final  results,  with  little  or  no  regard  of  the  changes 
going  on  in  the  pupils'  minds. 

Fundamentals. 

We  are  all,  theoretically,  believers  in  law.  Prohally 
no  other  profession  gets  nearer  to  a  practical  1  elief  in 
law  than  does  the  profession  of  medicine.  Tl  ere  are 
immutable  laws  of  human  growth.  No  matter  what  the 
teacher  does,  what  methods  he  employs,  what  subjects 
he  presents,  the  pupil  grows  according  to  nnchange- 
able  laws.  The  methods  and  subjects  may  be  unnatural 
and  cause  decay,  but  the  growth  is  governed  by  laws 
which  the  teacher  should  find  and  apply.  The  old  edu- 
cation has  its  well-worn  track  ;  the  new  is  fumbling  and 
groping  in  the  dark.  Still  the  mind  grows  in  its  own 
way  under  the  fundamental  law  of  self-activity. 

Proper  Nutrition. 

No  thoughtful  investigator  of  school  work  can  fail  to 
notice  that  an  immense  d^  of  time  is  given  to  word- 
learning.  We  know  that  those  who  are  most  efficient  in 
examinations  are  those Vho  have  the  best  memories  for 
words.  Turn  the  Roentgen  Ray,  if  you  please,  on  the 
consciousness  of  the  child  who  is  learning  the  pages  of 
the  spelling  book.  What  are  the  acts  of  consciousness? 
What  nourishment  is  there?  What  absorbing  interest? 
The  medical  profession  is  working  out  with  the  greatest 
care  the  question  of  physical  nutrition. 

But  tho  most  people  are  quite  ready  to  hear  that  which 
pertains  to  physical  welfare,  few  care  to  know  that  which 
is  essentisd  to  mental  welfare.  Is  there  not  a  law  of  nu- 
trition of  the  mind?  Is  it  not  possible  that  malnutrition 
of  the  mind  causes  mental  deformity  just  as  malnutrition 
of  the  body  causes  physical  deformity?  The  question 
has  been  discussed  by  all  the  great  minds  that  have  ever 
thought  or  written  upon  education,  and  there  is  a  con- 
census of  opinion  that  word-memorizing  is  a  terrible 
waste  of  money  and  time.  Still  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
Ninteenth  Century  we  are  spending  two-thirds  of  the 
money  for  common  school  education  in  the  learning  of 
mere  words,  which  are  recited,  examined  upon,  and  for- 
gotten. 
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Word  Culture. 

If  we  attack  word-learning  we  are  told  there  is  discip- 
line in  it.  The  owner  of  a  sheep&kin  from  a  university 
often  explains  with  pritle  that  Le  has  learned  Latin  and 
Greek  and  has  forgotten  every  word,  but  that  there  re- 
mains a  certain  discipline  which  is  usable  in  the  work  of 
life.  AH  images,  all  thoughts  gained  by  y^'ars  of  study 
have  vanished  from  his  mind,  and  discipline  alone  re- 
mains. It  would  be  interesti'-g  to  turn  the  Roentgen 
Ray  on  a  disciplined  nerve  center  from  which  the  power 
of  imaging  has  faded,  the  power  of  thought  gone,  but  in 
which  remains  a  certain  indefinable  something  acquired 
by  hard  study,  if  such  discipline  is  the  best  outcome 
of  education  there  must  be  a  great  lack  of  economy  in 
brain  growth. 

Power  to  Think. 

Reading  is  imaging  and  nothing  else.  Reading  is 
caUed  the  open  door  to  knowledge.  It  is  the  open  door  to 
Hades  just  as  well.  Reading  is  thinking,  as  writing  is 
expression  of  thought.  Writing  is  a  means  of  cultivating 
moral  power.  It  leads  others  to  think,  and  has  a  direct 
reaction  upo^  consciousness.  All  modes  of  eipression 
are  for  thought  discharge,  for  the  expression  of  thought, 
for  the  highest  function  of  the  human  being.  The 
thought  power  of  the  pupil  who  has  had  twelve  long 
years  of  training  in  word-learning  is  fairly  tested  when 
he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  actual  life.  Then  he 
must  think,  but  having  only  the  forms  of  thought  ex- 
pression, he  fails.  This  inability  to  grapple  with  the 
practical  problems  of  life,  is  not  a  disease ;  is  certainly  a 
weakness  of  the  mind.  It  may  be  claimed  that  children 
learn  from  text-books  a  great  many  facts,  that  what  they 
learn  is  not  mere  word-learnincr ;  but  the  facts  in  the 
text-book  are  generally  scraps  of  knowle^^ge,  the  images 
they  arouse  are  unrelated,  there  is  no  basis  for  reason 
and  imagination. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  conceited  mind  would  be  very  in- 
teresting. Conceit  may  be  induced,  for  instance,  by 
success  in  word-learning.  The  child  passes  a  high  exam- 
ination, and,  thinking  he  knows,  shuts  his  mind  toknowl- 
edge.  Education  should  be  the  development  of  the  right 
attitude  of  the  mind  towards  the  truth  ;  but  there  is  an 
education  which,  on  the  contrary,  closes  the  mind  to 
truth. 

Masters  of  the  science  and  the  art  of  healing  get  to- 
gether and  compare  notes.  The  physician  is  eager  for 
discovery  in  the  vast  realm  of  disease  ;  but  the  day  has 
not  yet  arrived  when  a  teacher  who  spends  year  after 
year  in  the  study  of  children  can  be  heard.  If  I  were  a 
physician  with  forty-six  years'  experience,  and  thru  that 
experience  had  something  to  improve  your  knowledge  of 
disease,  you  would  listen  to  me.  But  education  is  not 
recognized  as  a  science,  or  teaching  as  an  art,  and  if  I 
were  to  say  to  you  that  one  of  the  most  awful,  nay  most 
ghastly,  things  in  the  school-room  is  starvation  of  the 
mind,  you  would  perhaps,  out  of  politenobS,  only  smile  at 
the  seeming  fanaticism.  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  it  is  a 
woful  pity  it  is  true.  Nourishment  for  the  mind  there 
is  in  abundance ;  it  can  be  measured  only  by  the  uni- 
verse and  by  all  that  man  has  wrought  thru  the  ^ea — 
rich,  full  complete  nourishment  fit  to  arouse  the  highest 
activity  of  the  mind.  Subjects  of  study  there  are  as  de- 
lightful as  the  law  of  the  Lord  that  converteth  the  soul ; 
but  the  children  are  fed  upon  husks  which  the  swine  do 
eat. 

For  twenty-five  years  I  have  tried  to  teach  teachers. 
Candidates  for  positions  in  our  common  schools  were  high 
school  and  college  graduates.  Knowledge  and  the  power 
to  acqt]ire  it  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching.  I  can  testify  to  a  continual  aston- 
ishment at  the  meiflrer  and  scanty  knowledge  of  normal 
Btuie'its,  and  to  still  more  astonishment  if  posnihle  at 
their  lack  of  power  to  study.  Students  for  twelve  or  six- 
teen years  !  How  they  manafl^ed  to  escape  knowledge  is 
inconceivahle.  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  that  most 
teaching  does  Qot  te^h. 


Using  a  word  generally  pertaining  to  the  body,  Is  the 
work  of  the  school  healthful?  ih  it  invigorating  ?  Does 
the  child  respond  to  it  with  heart  tnd  soul?  The  answer 
is  an  emphatic  negative  ;  far  most  of  the  work  done  in 
the  schools  to-day  is  work  stimulated  by  an  unholy  ambi- 
tion for  per  cents,  and  rewards.  This  fact  proves  that 
nutrition  of  the  mind  is  at  a  low  ebb.  There  is  an  intel- 
lectual ar.semia  in  the  children  who  are  soon  to  become 
citizens  of  the  republic. 

H  jher  Motives. 

The  general  diagnosis,  then,  I  believe  is  starvation  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  soul  as  well.  A  terrihle  indictment ! 
but  true  nevertheless.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  terrible 
result?  Wrong  ideal,  wrong  motive.  Once  infliction  of 
the  flesh  was  the  incentive  to  study.  Now  briVery  is  the 
inducement ;  and  bribery  is  the  cultivation  of  the  cardi- 
nal sin  of  mankind,  selfishness.  The  origin  of  the  educ^ 
tion  that  starves  the  mind  has  its  roots  in  mediaeval 
times,  in  a  worship  of  knowledge  as  knowledge,  not  in 
an  appreciation  of  knowledge  for  its  use.  What  cure  is 
there  for  this  evil?  A  great  body  of  earnest,  devoted 
teachers  whose  character  and  energy  are  a  power  among 
the  children  to  save  them  from  the  destructive  effects  of 
word-teaching.  The  most  valuable  influence  in  school  or 
college  is  companionship,  ard  when  that  companionship  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  with  a  great  soul  it  must 
be  good.  Then,  teaching  should  be  nutritious.  The 
proper  nutrition  becomes  possible  only  thru  a  higher  mo- 
tive than  governs  school  work. 

Sympathy  for  Education  Needed. 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  a  higher 
motive  and  better  teachers?  The  indifference  and  skepti- 
cism of  the  people  towards  anything  like  educational 
science.  The  first  great  step  that  should  be  taken  is  the 
recognition  of  education  as  tf  science  and  teaching  as  the 
art  of  all  arts.  The  mother  who  calls  you  to  the  bedside 
of  her  child  trusts  you  in  diagnosis  and  curatives.  The 
day  when  the  parent  reposes  a  like  confidence  in  the 
teacher  as  to  what  is  I'est  for  the  child  in  education  has 
not  yet  come.  As  physicians  you  deal  with  the  body 
and  with  the  powerful  relations  of  the  body  to  the  mind. 
The  leacher  deals  with  the  whole  being,  body,  mind,  and 
soul. 

As  already  stated,  physiological  psychology  has  brought 
us  much,  but  so  far  its  products  are  superficial,  they  do 
not  reach  home,  do  not  tell  the  teacher  the  function  of 
reading,  of  writing ;  do  not  t*»ll  the  difference  between 
expression  and  nutritive  subjects,  the  difference  between 
attention  and  the  thought  aroused  by  attention,  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong  motives. 

As  physicians  you  have  a  tremedous  influence  upon 
society.  Of  all  professions  you  should  have  knowledge 
the  most  extensive  and  the  most  profound,  and  should 
have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  education.  Everv  day 
you  see  the  baneful  effects  of  improper  school  environ- 
ment, of  bad  air,  deforming  desks,  over-fatigue,  lack  of 
proper  exercise.  What  is  needed  in  the  school  is  the 
proper  nutrition  of  the  mini  the  proper  care  of  the  body, 
and  theproner  direction  of  the  action  of  the  soul.  Thru 
your  nowerf u1  professional  influence  education  may  be  re- 
formed by  applying  your  methods  in  the  school-room. 
The  city  is  agitated  by  subjects  which  seem  to  the  people 
of  vast  importance—  the  matter  of  spelling,  the  matter 
of  using  good  English.  To  be  sure,  these  subjects  are 
of  importance,  but  th«»re  is  a  vastly  higher  subject— that 
of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  growth  of  the 
students.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  future  of 
this  country  and  the  future^  of  all  the  wor'd  depends 
upon  the  proper  growth  and  development  of  the  child. 
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Literature  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

Arranged  for  the  Schools  of  Syracuse  by  Prin.  W.  D.  Lewis, 
Presoott  School. 

The  work  of  our  schools  is  twofold  in  its  aim.  First, 
it  must  give  the  child  an  understanding  of  the  world  and 
of  its  activities  which  w»ll  enable  him  successfully  to 
meet  the  great  problem  of  self-support.  Second,  it  must 
train  his  mDral  and  spiritual  faculties  so  that  he  shall 
be  not  only  a  useful  member  of  the  commercial  world, 
but  a  helpful  member  of  society.  It  should  give  him 
high  ideals  of  character  and  conduct,  arouse  in  him  a 
love  for  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  and  in- 
cite him  to  noble  achievements. 
^  Unless  we  are  willing  to  confine  ourselves  tp  the  former 
aim,  we  must  include  in  our  course  of  study  some  train- 
ing of  the  imagination.  -  A  great  author  has  said,  *'  All 
real  progress  in  the  world  arises  from  a  dissatisfaction 
with  present  conditions  when  compared  with  an  ideal  one 
Been  thru  the  imagination.'*  It  was  necessary  for  Morse, 
Tesla,  Edison,  and  Marconi  to  speak  across  the  continent, 
under  the  waves,  and- out  of  the  depths  of  the  air  with 
the  magical  voice  of  the  imagination,  before  we  could 
realize  in  our  daily  lives  those  dreams  of  moiern  science 
more  wonderful  than  the  enchanted  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  The  imagination  is  the  abode  of  id-^als.  Our 
ideals  determine  for  each  of  us  what  we  are  and  what 
we  do— in  other  words,  our  character  and  conduct.  Is 
it  not  evident,  therefore,  that  the  imagination  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  formation  of  character?  Literature 
consists  of  the  noblest  thoughts  of  the  noblest  minds,  it 
tellsof  the  bravest  deeds  and  the  most  heroic  achieve- 
ments, it  shows  us  men  and  women  like  ourselves  work- 
ing out  their  destiny  against  the  trials  and  temptations 
common  to  humanity,  it  shows  us  pictures  of  honesty, 
self-sacrifice,  purity,  and  truth,  it  breathes  a  nobility  of 
purpose,  a  courage  of  conviction,  and  a  definiteness  and 
energy  of  action  that  cannot  fail  to  arouse  noble  ideals 
in  the  imagination,  and  responsive  emulation  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  youth. 

If  it  is  true  that  each  child  reproduces  the  development 
of  the  race,  there  is  a  time  when  the  Gothic,  Greek,  and 
Roman  mirth,  the  fairy  ta!p,  and  the  fable  are  its  proper 
food.  The  heroism  of  Achilles,  the  filial  piety  of  iEneas, 
and  the  devotion  of  Penelope  teach  great  principles  the 
more  effectively  that  they  do  not  prod  you  with  a  senti- 
mental moral  at  the  end.  Cinderella,  Bluebeard,  and 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer  are  full  of  ethical  teaching.  The 
lofty  sentiment  of  King  Arthur,  the  purity  of  Sir  Gala- 
had, the  merciful  instice  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and 
the  great  life-problem  of  Macbe^^h  cannot  fail  to  build 
into  the  characters  of  those  familiar  with  them,  those 
elements  which  will  enable  them  to  stand  before  the 
world  in  the  dignity  of  manhood,  neither  to  beg  nor  fear 
its  favors  nor  its  hate. 

Literature  a  Necessary  Culture  Study. 

The  study  of  literature  is  certain  to  give  a  better  com- 
mand of  language  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained.  The 
chQd  who  hears  only  good  English  needs  no  formal  rules 
to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  common  errors  of  our  lan- 
guage, while  "^e  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  correct 
vicious  habits  of  sneech  when  once  they  become  fixed. 
No  attention  to  rules  can  overcome  bad  example  in  the 
accom')li8hment  of  this  end,  nor  can  any  rules  accom- 
plish so  much  to  establish  correct  habits  as  examples  of 
pure  and  elegant  diction  The  beneficial  results  of  liter- 
arv  studv,  however,  cannot  be  measured  in  the  per  cents, 
with  which  the  ednrational  world  just  now  seems  so  much 
concerned.  Literature  is  a  thing  of  the  heart,  and  there- 
fore the  more  diflicult  to  teach.  A  method  for  the  de- 
velonment  of  "twice  two  are  four ''is  comparatively  a 
simple  thing  and  shows  results  which  mav  not  be  greater 
than  those  gained  from  literary  study  even  if  they  are 
more  definite. 

The  child  can  acauire  only  from  the  study  of  literature 
that  nice  sense  of  the  connotation  of  words  which  marks 
the  man  of  culture.    The  different  shades  of  meaning  of 


the  same  word,  and  a  discriminating  sense  of  the  mean- 
ing of  synonyuis  can  be  gained  only  from  such  study. 
For  purposes  of  ordinary  definition  the  dictionary  makers 
have  been  obliged  to  draw  widely  upon  literature  to  make 
clear  various  uses  an<l  meanings.  Childhood  is  the  lan- 
guage period,  and  the  child  who  lacks  the  formative  in- 
fluence of  literature  in  the  grammar  school,  misses  the 
greatest  cultural  ^ ower  that  can  ever  be  brought  upon 
his  speech. 

To  be  Studied  Thru  Life. 

As  a  means  of  general  information  no  subject  equals 
literature.  Those  things  which  for  years  have  been  a 
part  of  our  daily  lives  we  remember  without  effort,  while 
dogmatic  truths  or  arbitrary  facts  are  often  forgotten, 
no  matter  how  strong  may  have  been  their  single  appeal 
to  the  memory.  The  youth  who  has  read  Scotf  s  novels 
knows  more  of  English  and  Scottish  history  than  he  who 
has  only  been  over  the  course  in  a  text-book.  The  one 
who  comes  to  the  text-book  with  a  knowledge  of  manners, 
customs,  and  social  conditions  gained  from  the  works 
mentioned,  will  not  only  meet  all  requirements  as  to  the 
facts,  but  will  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  nar 
tional  life  in  its  social,  political  and  religious  aspects  than 
is  possible  to  his  less  fortunate  fellow. 

The  majority  of  school  subjects  are  neither  studied 
nor  remembered  after  school  days  are  over.  Of  all  sub- 
jects, literature  is  most  likely  to  be  a  source  of  self-edu- 
cation in  later  years.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  an 
active  and  discnminating  interest  in  literature  upon  the 
lives  of  the  artisans,  clerks  and  general  employes  in  our 
cities?  How  much  their  view  of  life  would  be  broadened, 
their  ideals  elevated,  their  leisure  enlivened,  and  their 
cares  dispelled  by  such  an  interest.  Ruskin  says :  "Will 
you  go  and  gossip  with  your  housemaid,  or  your  stable- 
boy  when  you  may  talk  with  queens  and  kings ;  or  flatter 
yourselves  that  it  is  with  any  worthy  consciousness  of 
your  own  claims  to  respect  that  you  jostle  with  the  hun- 
gry and  common  crowd  for  entree  here,  and  audience 
there  when  all  the  while  this  eternal  court  is  open  to  you 
with  its  society,  wide  as  the  world,  multitudinous  as  its 
days,  the  chosen,  and  the  mightv,  of  every  place  and 
time 7^  Here  is  an  element  that  will  help  to  solve  the 
great  questions  of  the  saloon,  the  gambling  den,  and  the 
brothel.  It  gives  the  problems  of  life  in  a  concrete  form, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  a  philosophical  outlook  upon 
the  world.  It  will  add  a  richer  coloring,  a  deeper  re- 
sourcefulness, a  more  glorious  imagery  to  the  life  of  him 
who  has  the  key,  and  this  key  should  be  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  its  use  discovered  to  him  in  early  life.  He 
should  from  the  beginnmg  of  his  school  days,  breathe  an 
air  of  literary  culture  that  will  fascinate  him  and  like  a 
narcotic,  produce  an  ever-increasing  desire  for  more  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Educators  are  just  beginning  to  recognize  the  age  of 
adolet^cence  as  a  vital  factor  deserving  careful  study.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  during  this  period  habits  be- 
come flxed,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  b*»fore  and  during  these  years  those  irfluences  which 
will  affect  the  vital  character  for  good  shall  have  the 
best  possible  chance  for  permanent  results.  A  large 
percentage  of  our  children  do  not  go  beyond  the  gram- 
mar school.  If  then,  the  study  of  literature  will  culti- 
vate the  imagination,  enUrge  the  vocabulary,  give  a  bet- 
ter  comprehension  of  words,  instruct  and  inspire  the 
moral  and  ethical  nature,  furnish  a  vast  fund  of  general 
information,  impart  a  philosophical  outlook  upon  life,  and 
afford  an  unfailing  source  of  instruction  and  delight  in 
later  years ;  if  all  thepe  depend  upon  an  early  begun  and 
long  continued  absorption,  let  us  not  neglect  our  trust 
by  failure  to  place  its  benefits  within  the  reach  of  the 
children  in  our  grammar  schools. 

(To  be  con  tinned  0 

Next  week'a  Isiae  win  he  the  ChHstmas  Number  of  THS 
SCHOOL  JOURNAL.  It  will  coBtaiu  a  number  ol  special 
attractions. 
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The  Model  Teacher. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  what  the  teacher  ought 
to  be.  We  all  have  idf^als  toward  which  we  mean  to 
strive,  but  the  drudgery  of  class-room  work  with  its  re- 
sulting physical  weariness  calls  for  constant  reminders 
of  what  we  would  be.  Prin.  E.  E.  Norvell,  of  the  high 
school  at  Birch  Tree,  Mo.,  sums  up  the  qualifications  of 
the  teacher  in  a  few  pithy  paragraphs  given  in  the  Nov- 
ember Missouri  Selwol  Journal. 

It  goes  without  saying,"  Mr.  Noi^ell  suggests,  that 
a  teacher  who  has  a  good,  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  body 
can  accomplish  more  than  if  suffering  under  some  afflic- 
tion. However,  it  must  be  undersfood  there  are  some 
fine  teachers  who  have  very  frail  bodies,  but  these  few 
brilliant  teachers  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  A  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body  is  not  far  from  true.  I  have 
known  a  few  teachers  who  had  poor  health,  and  yet  pos- 
sessed such  superior  will  power  as  to  rise  entirely  above 
the  vexations  in  the  school-room.  In  this  same  connec- 
tion, while  it  is  a  slight  digression,  it  may  be  said  that 
some  of  the  brightest  pieces  that  adorn  the  pages  of 
English  literature  were  written  by  men  who  scarcely 
knew  a  well  day  during  their  lives. 

There  is  no  qualification,  that  should  be  placed  above 
the  moral  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  The  great  aim  of 
all  education  should  be  to  make  good  citizens  put  of . 
pupils.  It  is  a  true  saying  in  philosophy  that  water  will 
seek  its  own  lev»l,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
a  teacher  who  is  not  morally  right  himself  could  impart 
correct  principles  of  morality  to  his  pupils.  The  im- 
pressions a  teacher  giv«»s  to  pupils,  be  they  good  or  bad, 
are  lasting.  A  teacher's  habits  should  be  above  sus- 
picion. 

The  intellectual  qualification  is  rep^ardedbythe  great 
mass  of  people  as  very  important,  and  it  is  important,  for 
surely  a  t*»acher  cannot  impart  that  which  he  does  not 
know.  And  to  succeed  well  a  teacher  must  have  at 
rea'ly  command  the  suhject-matter  embraced  in  the  text- 
books, and  not  only  that,  but  a  large  store  of  supple- 
mentary knowledge  that  may  be  imparted  as  occasion 
presents  itself.  A  puoil  may  instruct  a  pupil,  but  a  pupil 
can  hardly  teach  a  pupil,  for  teaching  is  a  term  of  broad 
meaning,  which  carries  with  it  some  significance.  To 
teach  well  and  scientifically  a  teacher's  intellectual  qual- 
ifications muflt  be  beyond  question — must  have  a  mind 
capaHe  of  seeing  the  essential  points  in  the  lesson  and 
sufficient  ability  to  present  them  clearly  and  unmistak- 
ably. 

The  teacher  has  every  kind  of  pupil  to  deal  with — 
from  the  poorest  to  the  richest — from  the  meanest  to 
the  best.  The  model  teacher  must  treat  all  alike,  it 
matters  not  what  his  personal  feelings  may  be.  There 
are  times  when  his  pati«»nce  is  tried  ;  times  when  he  is 
vexed  ;  time's  when  he  is  annoyed  ;  times  when  he  must 
correct  a  naughty  pupil  and  maintain  his  authority  be- 
fore the  school;  times  when  everything  seems  to  go 
wrong.  But  amid  all  this  the  model  teacher  will  keep 
his  temper  within  proper  bounds,  will  seldom  if  ever  be- 
come angry  before  his  pupils. 

The  teacher  becomes  beoparenftf,  i.e.,  by  the  nature 
of  his  calling  takes  the  place  of  his  parents  while  the 
children  are  in  school.  He  has  difficulties,  quarrels,  dis- 
putes to  settle,  and  bad  language  to  correct.  In  a  school 
of  fifty  or  sixty,  the  teacher  has  almost  every  kind  of 
pupil  to  deal  with.  Some  children  that  are  taught  well 
at  home,  some  that  are  taught  poorly,  some  that  are 
scarcely  taught  at  all.  He  must  take  all  these,  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  harmonize,  classify,  and  grade  the 
school 

Amid  all  this  he  must  be  calm,  dignified,  and  possess 
the  power  to  command.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  very  sound  of  his  voice  that  has  the  air  of  command 
and  authority.  Some  teachers  possess  this  peculiar 
power  by  nature,  while  others  acquire  it  by  study  and 


practice.  Grant  the  teacher  has  aMlity  to  goyem,  moral 
uprighteousness,  and  scholarly  attainments,  and  yet  if 
he  lacks  tact  and  judgment  he  is  almost  doomed  to  fafl- 


ure. 


Evening  Clubs  For  Boys  and  Girls. 

What  to  do  with  our  boys  and  girls  after  they  have 
left  school  is  being  answered,  tentatively,  at  least,  in 
New  York  city.  The  TrUnme  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  movement  which  has  been  started  recently  in 
the  formation  of  evening  clubs  in  the  school-houses. 

Any  one  who  has  spent  much  time  in  the  crowded  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  must  often  have  wondered  at  the  use- 
less way  in  which  day  after  day,  the  great  handsome 
school  buildings  stood  vacant  after  th(  jr  primary  purpose 
had  been  filled.  At  last  there  is  a  promised  change, 
which  in  some  places  has  already  taken  shape.  In  seven 
schools  darkness  brings  not  loneliness,  hut  a  change  of 
activity.  The  great  courtyards  are  filled  as  in  the  day-' 
time,  but  with  older  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  the 
class-rooms  for  the  shop.  Clubs  are  meeting,  games  are 
being  played  ;  best  of  all,  perhaps,  there  come  sounds  of 
energy  from  the  gymnasium.  The  school-bouses  are  no 
longer  merely  places  for  instrucMon  in  the  three  R's  and 
their  family.  They  are  social  centers  for  the  neigV  bor- 
hood— they  truly  belong  to  the  people. 

'*It  is  pioneer  work.  The  work  is,  of  course,  more  or 
less  experimental — that  is,  as  to  methods,  for  the  neces- 
sity is  only  too  apparent.  The  need  of  the  crowded 
portions  of  the  city  is  for  rational  pleasure,  physical  and 
intellectual,  and  for  education  of  a  more  suhtle  kind  than 
that  usually  included  in  the  term.  ^11  New  York  girls  and 
boys  learn  to  read,  write,  and  even  to  climb  no  little  dis- 
tance up  Parnassus,  but  many  of  them  are  ignorant  of 
that  social  education  which  makes  all  work  together  for 
the  good  of  the  many  which  causes  self-sacrifice  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community. 

The  End  a  Social  One 

The  methods  to  secure  this  end  are  various,  but  the 
club  is  the  chief  means  taken  to  teach  the  social  idea  how 
to  shoot.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  in  a  clab  ;  the 
other  members  will  stand  no  nonsense  on  the  part  of  one 
refractory  girl  or  boy,  and  the  obstinate  learn,  perforce, 
to  give  in,  and  to  "  pull  together."  So  clubs  are  formed 
among  both  girls  and  boys.  Four  schools  are  open  for 
the  latter  and  three  for  the  former.  This  is  a  fair  pro- 
portion, for  the  East  side  boy  is  necessarily  a  greater 
problem  than  the  East  side  girl.  The  innate  superiority 
of  the  weaker  sex  shines  with  exceptional  brightness 
across  the  Bowery. 

These  clubs  are  in  most  cases  literary  in  aim.  They 
will  have  a  program  suggested,  or  at  least  supervised  by 
an  older  person.  Some  book  will  be  read  and  discussed, 
or  some  question  debated.  The  latter  form  of  entertain-, 
ment  is  more  common  among  boys'  clubs  than  among 
those  of  the  girls.  Some  of  the  topics  which  they  ^ish 
to  debate  are  extremely  profound,  and  include  the  silver 
question,  the  policy  in  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  such 
abstract  subjects  as  the  comparative  importance  of  the 
printing  press  and  the  steam  engine  and  the  chief  cause 
of  crime. 

Important  as  is  the  refining  influence  of  literature, 
no  less  valuable  is  the  training  received  in  the  gymnasium. 
In  fact,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  in  looking  at  the  eager 
faces  and  stooping  shoulders,  that  the  body  needs  more 
attention  than  the  mind.  The  clubs,  both  girls'  and 
boys'  have  two  weekly  meetings  in  the  gymnasium  to  one 
for  literary  exercises.  The  girls  have  two  half  hours 
and  the  boys  longer.  Eveiy  girl  has  a  suit  and  practices 
on  the  horizontal  bar,  the  rings,  etc.,  besides  going  thru 
the  regular  calisthenic  exercises. 

The  third  part  of  the  social  work  consists  of  quiet 
games  and  the  circulation  of  a  limited  number  of  books. 
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Tables  are  placed  in  the  large  playground,  and  here  the 
boys  or  girls,  as  the  case  may  b^  group  ttiemselyes  around 
a  game  of  checicers,  crokinole,  or  tne  like.  Among  the 
boys  it  is  possible  to  form  checker  clubs  and  develop 
good  players,  but  the  girls  have  less  skilL  The  attend- 
ance in  taese  rooms  may  De  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  live  hundred  a  night. 

■''Tne  class  reach^  by  the  new  work  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  the  better  sort  of  working  girls ;  that  is,  those  with  a 
fair  education  and  without  vicious  tendencies.  To  intro- 
duce the  less  self-respecting  element  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible if  the  first  class  is  to  be  retamed,  but  there  is  an 
attempt  to  induce  tbe  girls  to  bring  into  the  clubs  those 
who,  without  being  actually  depraved,  are  known  to  come 
under  the  description  of  ''sligatly  tough.^  lif  these 
girls  are  brought  in  a  few  at  a  time,  the  good  influence 
of  the  majority  will  prove  helpful  to  them,  under  the 
watchful  care  of  the  superintendent  of  the  work.    As 

yet  the  adults— that  is,  the  parents  have  not  been 
reached.  In  one  of  the  schools  a  men's  club  is  about 
to  be  formed,  and  the  desire  is  always  to  reach 
the  girls  and  boys  over  sixteen  rather  than  the  children, 
who  will  flock  in  and  fill  any  number  of  schooUhouses 

as  soon  as  the  door  is  opened  to  them.'' 

School  Gardens  and  Garden  Schools. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Scientific  American 
summarizes  the  consular  reports  made  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  school  gardening  as  carried  on  in 
European  countries.  ''  Sweden,"  he  says,  **  which  is  the 
home  of  garden  schools,  takes  the  lead  and  now  has  2,000 
of  them.  Great  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the 
subject  in  France.  Within  ttiirty  or  forty  years  (after 
the  Kevoiution)  by  their  personfd  efforts  alone,  without 
government  support,  certain  public-spirited  citizens,  by 
establishing  model  farms  and  agri3Ultural  schools,  laid 
the  foundation  of  agricultural  teaching  in  t'rance,  and 
the  republic  of  18^  passed  a  law  incorporating  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  into  the  national  educationid 
system.  School  farms  increased  rapidly,  and  in  1852 
there  were  seventy,  the  number  allowed  by  law. 

"  There  are  172  professors  of  agriculture  in  the  pri- 
ma]7  and  secondary  schools,  90  professional  chairs  of 
agriculture  organized  by  the  government,  42  agronom- 
ical stations  and  laboratories,  besides  veterinary  schools, 
forestry  schools,  national  agricultural  schools,  dairy 
schools,  schools  of  practical  agriculture  numbering  84, 
schools  of  irrigation  and  drainage,  schools  of  viticulture, 
horticulture,  sheep-raising,  silk-worn)  culture,  fruit- 
growmg,  and  various  stations  for  the  study  of  seeds, 
entomology,  vegetable  physiology,  vegetable  pathology, 
laboratories  for  the  study  of  fermentation,  etc.  In  1898 
the  government  expended  $828,104  for  agricultural 
education  in  France.  The  Paris  agronomical  institute 
has  22  professorial  chairs,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
is  two  years.  Foreigners  are  received  under  the  same 
conditions  as  French  scholars. 

**  In  Germany  everything  possible  is  being  done  to  re- 
vive and  sustain  agriculture.  School  gardens  are  made 
a  part  of  popular  education,  whether  they  are  used 
merely  to  supply  material  for  study  or  are  real  agricul- 
tural gardens  conducted  by  the  chUdren. 

'^  In  Breslau,^  continues  the  writer,  '^  there  is  a  botan- 
ical garden  of  nearly  12,000  acres,  and  three-quarters  of 
the  ground  is  planted  with  flowers  for  use  in  school. 
Plants  are  sent  at  the  request  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
children  are  taken  to  see  the  plants  growing.  The 
scholars  also  receive  plants  to  take  home,  and  the  pupils 
most  interested  receive  an  extra  number.  There  is  a 
model  institution  in  the  suburbs  of  Dresden  where  boys 
are  taught  the  cultivation  of  all  the  forest  and  fruit 
trees  that  grow  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  girls 
have  charge  of  the  vegetable  garden,  and  learn  to  plant, 
hoe,  and  weed,  and  all  the  children  are  instructed  in  the 
care  of  flowers.  There  is  a  section  of  the  garden  de- 
voted to  plants  for  botanical  purposes.    The  children 


take  great  pride  and  interest  in  their  work,  and  after 
the  outdoor  season  is  over,  they  are  given  bulbs  and 
plants  to  take  home  to  grow  as  indoor  planub  The 
scnool  gardens  of  Germany  are  intended  more  as  a  help  to 
studies  already  in  progress  than  as  an  extra  course^  as 
in  the  agricultural  gardens  of  France.  In  Leipsic  the 
botanical  garden  is  of  large  extent,  and  the  teachers  of 
botahy  can  take  the  chiloren  there  for  practical  instruc- 
tion, and  they  are  allowed  to  take  away  anything  they 
desure  tor  study.  The  school  board  sends  out  a  circular 
twice  a  week,  giving  a  list  of  flowers  in  bloom,  in  order 
to  encourage  visits  to  the  garden.  Transplanting  and 
grafting  trees  are  taught  by  seeing  the  garceners  work, 
and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  cultivate  little  vege- 
table plots  at  home.  In  Munich  spacious  playgrounds 
are  providad,  and  all  new  school- buildings  have  twenty 
square  feet  for  each  pupil  The  school-grounds  in  the 
suburbs  are  very  large  and  are  well  planned.  Half  of 
the  schools  have  botanical  gardens,  and  a  large  central 
garden  is  being  started. 

'*  In  Switzerland  the  government  gives  a  substantial 
contribution  for  every  garden  whicn  is  established,  and 
also  gives  a  yearly  sum  towards  its  maintenance.  The 
estimated  cost  of  these  gardens  is  less  ttian  $500.  This 
includes  the  expense  of  hotbeds,  summer-houses,  railings, 
fountain,  plants  and  seeds,  utensils,  and  labor.  In  some 
cases  the  pupils  have  assisted  in  preparing  the  garden." 


School  from  a  Mother's  Standpoint. 

Dr.  Martha  Dunn  Corey  believes  (Watem  Journal  of 
Education)  that  the  pale  features,  narrow  chests,  and  list- 
less air  of  the  little  girls  of  our  schools  are  not  entirely 
to  be  attributed  to  the  public  school  system.  One  diffi- 
culty lies  with  the  mothers,  too  many  of  whom  are  not 
satisfied  to  have  their  children  enter  school  at  six  years 
of  age  and  take  one  grade  a  year. 

"  If,**  Dr.  Corey  suggests,  they  can  only  say,  'Jennie 
has  been  in  school  only  a  year,  and  is  in  the  fourth  grade,' 
many  mothers  are  quite  happy.  Thirty  years  ago  chil- 
dren studied  harder  than  now.  Personally,  I  remember 
to  have  finished  Thomson's  Higher  and  Thomson's  Prac- 
tical Arithmetic  by  my  eleventh  birthday,  and  was  ready 
for  algebra,  and  was  neither  ruined  in  health  nor  consid- 
ered abnormally  advanced.  There  was  not  then  the  un- 
healthy stimulation  of  grade  work,  or  I  should  rather  say 
there  was  not  the  rushing  from  grade  to  grade  to  out- 
strip some  one  else. 

Knowledge  in  those  days  was  acquired  only  by  hard 
work,  now  it  is  simplified  to  the  last  degree,  and  yet  talk 
goes  on  about  che  '  slaughter  of  the  innocents,'  but  is  not 
the  sacrifice  made  by  the  mothers  of  the  victims,  rather  than 
tM  harsh  and  cruel  board  of  education  ?  Five  times  out 
of  ten  the  mother's  ambition,  rather  than  that  of  the 
child,  rushes  him  along  to  a  grade  beyond  his  years,  and 
there  has  to  be  much  outside  study  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  girls  music  lessons  and  sometimes  drawing  lessons 
are  added  to  the  outside  work.  Under  this  extra  burden, 
is  it  any  wonder  that,  among  girls  especially,  who  are  al- 
lowed but  little  wholesome  exercise,  there  are  pale  cheeks 
and  stooping  shoulders? 

'*In  the  other  five'ca^es  out  of  ten  the  little  ones  are 
sent  to  scho  )1  from  a  breakfast  table  little  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  growing  child,  and  that  child  a  student.  At 
noon  they  rush  home  to  a  lunch,  or  worse  still,  eat  from 
a  closed  bucket  or  box«  pie,  cake,  and  pickles,  and  at 
night  have  a  late  dinner  of  meat  and  other  hearty  food. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  little  ones  are  not  up  to  their 
work,  even  tho  it  be  simple?  It  is  not  a  question  of 
overstudy,  but  of  improper  feeding,  and  in  the  cases  of 
girls,  lack  of  wholesome  play. 

'^  Let  us  cease  to  find  fault  with  our  schools  until  we 
are  well  qualified  to  judge.  Let  us  begin  a  crusade 
among  the  mpthers,  for  to  them  is  given  almost  entirely 
the  oversight  and  control  of  the  school  life  of  children. 
Double  the  number  of  mothers'  duos.  Have  classes  in 
hygiene,  physiology,  chemistry,  and   cooking.     Preach 
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early  and  late  the  gospel  of  common  sense.  We  can  then 
meet  half  way  the  earnest  educators  who  are  making 
such  a  grand  effort  to  place  our  schools  upon  a  high 
plane,  and  who  are  seeking  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  thus  produce  a  nation  of  mentally  strong,  cul- 
tured men  and  women.'' 


Practical  Hints  on  Class  Singing. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  thousands  of  teachers 
are  preparing  for  Thdnksgiviug  or  Christmas  music,  so 
that  selections  are  timely  trom  a  very  breezy  article  on 
tne  problems  of  class  singing,  written  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
McJNaught  and  printed  in  T/ie  Sdiool  Muiie  Review. 

Ihe  author  recognizes  tae  great  dilhculty  in  getting 
satisfactory  results  with  large  classes,  snort  periods,  and 
exacting  demands.  Tne  most  active  music  teacher  can- 
not suit  everybody.  *lf  you  elect  to  take  off  your  hat  to 
this  or  that  topic  and  to  cultivate  its  friendship,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  some  set  of 
critics,  ^ou  may  be  told  that  while  the  signt-slnging 
is  fairly  satisfactory  the  class  does  not  get  enough  real 
music  to  practice,  if  you  spend  time  in  getting  up 
some  good  part-music,  you  are  told  that  the  class  ought 
to  learn  tine  old  national  or  folk  songs,  chiehy  ot  tne 
rouiistious  sort  that  can  be  sung  heartily.  You  set  >our 
class  aglow  witn  enthusiasm  for  'Tne  Star-SpaLgled 
Banner'  and  'Dixie' when  next  day  comes  a  frost  and 
you  are  nippea  by  the  solemn  warning  that  this  hearty 
singing  is  wholiy  destructive  of  tiie  voice.'  So  it  goes. 
Tiie  singing  teacber  meets  every  kind  of  hostile  critic, 
even  to  the  hypochondriac  who  aecries  all  class  singing 
on  tne  ground  that  the  children's  voices  are  not  yet 
settled.  The  writer  remarks  parenthetically  that  ''it  is 
fortunate  tney  are  permitted  to  eat,  notwithstanuing  the 
immaturity  of  their  internal  organs." 

What  Can  Be  Done. 

The  only  sensible  course  is  to  consider  the  needs  of 
each  class  and  give  it  just  such  musical  nutriment  as  it 
is  capable  of  assimilating.  Nothing  is  so  iatal  in  the 
teaching  of  music  as  a  cast  iron  system.  No  two  classes 
a>e  alike.  What  will  go  well  with  one,  will  faJ  utterly 
with  another.  The  sagacious  teacher  will,  if  his  hands 
are  not  tied  by  school  board  regulations,  adapt  his 
teaching  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

For  instance,  there  are  classes  of  children  upon  whom 
it  is  best  not  to  try  any  ambitious  program.  The  music 
should  be  frankly  regarded  as  a  sort  of  recreation.  Care 
can  be  taken  of  the  voice,  good  sterling  songs  may  be 
freely  sung  by  ear  and  stored  in  the  memory,  the  singing 
may  be  in  tune,  the  words  well  enunciated,  and  intense 
enjoyment  may  be  experienced  all  around.  Such  a  class 
with  such  a  result  is  not  to  be  despised.  At  least  it 
may  create  a  pleasant  association  with  music  and  may 
be  a  stepping  stone  to  a  more  intelligent  study  of  the 
subject.  Ordinarily,  however,  something  more  than  this 
can  be  attempted.  With  an  average  class  it  pays  to 
devote  at  the  outset  and  for  a  few  terms  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  allotted  time  to  sight-singing  matters, 
while  thruout  jealously  watching  and  correcting  the 
voice  delivery.  The  skill  thus  gained  can  be  applied  to 
other  points.  Pieces,  especially  if  in  two  or  more  parts, 
can  of  course  be  more  quickly  mastered  where  there  is 
some  sight-singing  than  where  there  is  none.  Only 
simple  unison  songs  can  be  taught  by  ear. 

Arranging  Sections. 

A  novel  scheme  for  sorting  the  pupils  in  large  sections 
where  all  ages  and  stages  of  musical  ignorance  prevail  is 
suggested.    It  is  so  good  that  we  print  it  entire : 

"  It  is  the  teacher's  business  to  make  the  most  of  the 
human  nature  in  his  class.  In  the  endeavor  to  do  this  I 
have  for  a  long  time  adopted  a  plan  of  classification  of 
pupils,  by  which,  to  a  great  extent,the  difficulty  of  teach- 
ing large  mixed  classes  has  been  successfully  met.    I 


first  settle  a  number  of  closely  graduated  steps,  and 
identify  them  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  ThObO  steps 
form  a  definite  ladder  for  the  pupils  to  climb.  Bach 
pupil  knows  what  little  step  he  or  she  is  to  take  next. 
This  definite  aim  for  a  possible  advance  is  a  powerful  in- 
centive when  properly  managed.  In  fact,  so  eager  do 
young  children  generally  become  to  get  on  a  stage  that 
restraints  are  often  necessary  to  calm  their  excitement. 
Here  is  one  scheme  of  lettering  that  I  have  adopted  ini 
school  class  into  which  about  sixty  children  from  eight 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  are  draughted. 

SECTION. 

A.  All  new-comers.    All  who  cannot  imitate  or  sing  a 
little  alone. 

B.  Must  sing  a  very  easy  little  scrap  of  the  scale  as 
called  for  by  sol-fa  names. 

G.    £ar  exercise.    Veiy  easy — the  order  in  which  the  notes 
composing  the  tonic  triad  are  snng  or  played. 

D.  Easy  rhythmic  exercise  on  a  monotone. 

E.  Follow  pointing  on  a  modulator  (staff  or  tonic  sol-fa, 
according  to  method  used). 

F.  More  difficult  monotone  time  exercise. 
And  so  on  as  called  for. 

''The  time  absorbed  in  lettering  may  seem  a  serious 
obstacle;  but  it  does  not  turn  out  to  be  so.  The  average 
time  taken  is  about  twelve  seconds.  1  have  often  tested 
fifty  in  ten  minutes.  You  must  do  something  in  your 
time.  Examination  of  tnis  kind  is  not  a  waste  of  time ; 
it  is  unmistakably  an  excellent  employment  of  time,  and 
it  is  intensely  interesting  and  educative  to  ihe  class. 

'^The  teajcking. — Give  short,  bright,  incisive  lessons  to 
two  or  three  sections  grouped.  The  others  must^  of 
course,  meantime  either  oe  silent  or,  if  a  higher  section, 
be  called  upon  to  pattern  (often  a  proud  moment)  and  if 
a  lower  section  be  strongly  urged  to  learn  by  listening. 

Advantages. — Besides  the  advantages  already  enumer- 
ated, tne  plan  permits  a  teacher  to  select  easily  his  best 
pupils  or  eliminate  his  worst  when  he  wishes  to  prepare 
good  music.  The  best  are  then  guides  to  the  others, 
and,  unhampered  by  the  hangers-on,  they  work  more 
willingly. 

"  Here  are  the  results  in  two  classes  at  the  end  of  a 
term: — 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 

6205677855543  63. 

430006859876  6=62. 

"  The  doses  can  be  strengthened  according  to  circum- 
stances. 1  daresay  other  teachers  have  adopted  other 
and  better  plans  of  meeting  this  special  difficulty." 


The  Influence  of  Personality. 

Four  young  women  applied  for  a  situation  in  a  large 
boarding  school.  The  salary  was  good  'and  the  place 
carried  with  it  some  distinct  social  advantages.  It 
chanced  that  all  four  of  the  candidates  were  personally 
well  known  to  the  members  of  the  committee  which  made 
the  choice.  All  had  won  creditable  degrees  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  had  had  some  experience  m  teaching.  All 
were  members  of  the  church  with  which  the  school  was 
connected.  The  choice  among  them  naturally  settled 
down  to  a  question  of  personality. 

''Mary  Black/'  said  one  member  of  the  committee, 
'*  she  is  a  fine  scholar,  but  terribly  affected  and  over-pre- 
cise in  manner  and  words.  I  cannot  feel  that  she  is  the 
right  person  for  our  girls." 

The  rest  agreed  and  turned  to  the  next  letter  of  ap- 
plication. It  contained  a  misspelled  word  and  was  dis- 
figured by  a  bad  smear  on  the  envelope.  That  settled 
the  writer's  fate.  All  the  committee  remembered  that 
the  appliv^ant  was  careless  and  untidy  in  speech  and 
dress. 

The  third  name  was  thrown  out  at  once.    ''  Miss  B 
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giggles  bo/*  said  the  ohairman  of  the  committee.  **  No 
one  with  a  confirmed  habit  of  that  sort  can  be  relied 
upon  to  keep  order  in  her  classes.  We  all  know  how  in- 
fectious giggling  is.** 

So  the  choice  fell  upon  the  fourth  applicant  whose 
only  point  of  superiority  to  the  others  was  in  her  free- 
dom from  defects  of  manner. 

This  little  story  from  an  article  in  the  NorthweH  Jour" 
nal  <f  Education  needs  no  comment;  it  is  a  bit  of  trans- 
parent truth. 

History  in  a  Small  High  School. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  perhaps  because  no  other 
language  that  our  owa  is  required,  Eaghsh  and  history 
are  considered  by  tne  uninitiated,  the  easiest  of  the  high 
scnool  subjects  to  teach.  This  is  a  deplorable  mistake. 
In  many  respects 'history  is  the  most  difficult  subject 
for  the  teacner,  as  English  is  for  the  pupil.  Just  what 
difficulties  are  to  be  met  in  teacbiog  history,  especially 
in  our  smaller  high  schools  are  cited  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
McManis  m  the  current  number  of  the  School  Beview. 
The  points  discussed  are  such  as  have  arisen  from  per- 
sonal experience  on  the  part  of  the  autnor. 

The  first  difficulty,  says  the  writer,  is  the  general 
one  of  introducing  young  minds  into  historical  study. 
Every  teacher  of  history  nas  felt  how  difficult  it  is  lo 
carry  tne  minds  of  pupils  mto  past  life  and  snow  them 
from  the  facts  and  expressions  of  men  of  other  limes  the 
unfolding  of  human  spirit  and  human  institutioos.  The 
mmd  can  hardly  appreciate  the  time  when  wh<U  is  was 
not,  and  work  oat  the  steps  by  waich  it  came  to  be.  The 
pupil  at  first  invariably  criticises  past  ages  from  their 
failures  in  the  light  of  the  present  The  longest  stride 
forward  is  made  when  the  student  views  things  from 
the  other's  standpoiat,  and  pats  himself  in  the  other's 
place  ;  when  he  realizes  that  men  of  the  past  were  like 
himself,  striving  for  various  ends,  and  working  under 
certain  linutations  and  advantages  wnich  Le  has  not. 

This  difficulty  is  a  general  one  and  is  more  or  less 
true  in  all  schools,  large  or  small.  However  it  is  likely 
that  it  is  more  apparent  m  the  small  schools  than  in  the 
larger,  because  tie  pupils  in  tne  small  schools  have  not 
had  the  basis  for  history  that  thotie  of  the  larger  schools 
have  hdd  and  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  to  con- 
sult good  iioraries  and  to  have  teachers  who  can  devote 
all  their  time  to  this  specialty. 

And  this  brings  me  to  speak  of  the  second  difficulty 
growing  out  of  conditions  in  the  smaller  high  schools,  the 
liorariesy  or  historical  material,  and  the  teacher.  If  a 
specialist  in  tne  subject  ot  history  found  it  difficult  to 
get  good  "original  material **  into  the  hands  of  pupils, 
how  much  more  does  the  teacher  in  the  secondary 
school  with  a  number  of  classes  in  various  subjects  on 
his  hands  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  get  material  other 
than  the  dry  hones  of  the  text- book  into  the  hands  of  his 
pupils.  It  is  becoming  an  easier  matter  to  procure  material 
in  cheap,  convenient  form  prepared  especially  for  secon- 
dary schools,  and  text-books  are  being  written  that  are 
of  more  value,  so  that  1  have  found  a  partial  answer  to 
this  difficulty,  but  it  is  still  a  difficulty. 

The  teacher  in  the  small  secondary  school  cannot  de- 
vote all  his  time  to  this  specialty.  Where  is  he  to  Arid 
time  for  his  own  preparation  of  t^ie  daily  lesson  if  he  has 
seven  or  eight  recitations  to^  conduct?  With  bnt  a  limi- 
ted amount  of  material  and  time,  the  teacher  in  the  smsdl 
high  school  must  have  bad  an  exceedingly  good  prepara- 
tion and  must  be  able  to  present  the  work  without  being 
a  constant  student  of  the  subject  if  he  makes  any  success 
of  his  teaching  at  all. 

The  third  difficulty  under  which  the  teacher  in  the 
small  high  school  labors  is  the  condition  of  the  pupils 
entering  from  the  elementary  schools.  This  is  not  meant 
to  be  a  condemnation  of  all  elementary  school  work,  for 


in  most  cases  it  is  good.  The  same  condition  may 
exist  to  some  extent  in  the  larger  schools,  but  I  think  it 
is  true  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  rural  high  schools.  The 
universities  have  forced  upon  the  high  schools  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  more  work  and  of  doing  this  more  thoroly, 
which  is  valuable  for  the  pupils,  but  the  pressure  has  not 
always  exerted  itself  in  the  best  direction  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  The  pupils  of  whom  I  speak  had  only  the 
preparation  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  state  series 
text-book  in  history  thru  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
and  in  this  study  the  work  was  generally  carried  on  with 
reference  to  the  counly  examination  passed  at  the  end 
of  the  year's  work.  A  study  of  the  questions  used  in 
these  examinations  reveals  the  fact  that  they  require 
only  the  most  formal  memory  work. 

Take  a  class  of  pupils  from  such  apreparation  into  the 
first  year  high  school  and  examine  your  material.  Suppose 
they  began  the  course  in  Greek  hi^tory.  In  the  first 
place,  they  understand  how  to  answer  definite  questions 
about  dates,  and  can  recite  well  as  long  as  allowed  to 
memorize  and  give  the  text  word  for  word,  but  they  can- 
not work  out  the  topics  in  tneir  own  language.  In  the 
second  place,  there  is  no  grasp  of  the  contents  of  para- 
graphs and  chapters.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  books,  for  they  have  used  only  one  heretofore.  In 
the  third  place,  there  is  never  a  beam  of  pleasure  at  the 
recognition  of  a  familiar  name  or  person  or  story  in  this 
long  maze  of  hard  names  and  places.  It  is  all  '*  Greek ''  to 
them. 

Taese  persons  and  scenes  and  occasiors  have  not  been 
approached  before  the  pupil  entered  the  high  school,  and 
it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  teacher  under^ 
takes  it  in  the  high  school.  It  is  not  desired  that  the 
pupils  become  historians  in  the  grades,  nor  that  they 
learn  all  aoout  handling  books  and  working  out  topics, 
but  it  does  seem  that  we  might  expect  them  to  enter  our 
first  year  high  school  with  a  few  centers  of  interest  es- 
tablished, not  only  in  American  history,  but  in  the  general 
history  of  the  race.  It  seems  that  they  might  have  had 
some  little  independence  ^ven  them  in  the  use  of  the 
books,  and  that  the  work  might  have  oeen  begun  in  such 
a  way  that  the  hign  school  could  take  it  up  and  carry  it 
on  to  somedefiniteness  and  depth. 
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Cfte  ftttjool  journal, 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  November  17,  1900. 

Mendicancy  Among  Teachers. 

If  teaching  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  profession  before 
the  close  of  tde  twentieth  century  it  would  seem  to  be 
high  time  to  begin  the  cultivation  of  professional  con- 
duct, at  least  among  those  who  occupy  positions  of 
educational  prominence.  All  forms  of  begging  and 
wheedling  for  assistance  must  cease.  An  educator's 
good  will  and  judgment  must  no  longer  be  put  up  for 
sale.  Superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  must 
stop  asking  for  things  without  offering  to  pay. 

Publishers  and  dealers  in  school  supplies  are  constant- 
ly asked  to  pay  tribute  of  one  sort  or  another.  When  a 
library  is  to  be  secured  for  the  use  of  teachers  the  first 
step  is  usually  to  write  letters  soliciting  free  books.  An- 
other style  of  mendicancy  is  to  suggest  that  selections 
of  books  and  periodicals  will  be  made  from  the  samples 
deposited  in  the  superintendent's  oflBce.  '*If  you  will 
send  me  The  School  Journal  free  of  charge,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  reconunend  it  to  others,*"  a  third  form  of  Lilli- 
putianism. 

But  the  method  most  in  vogue  at  the  present  time  is  the 
importuning  of  people,  in  some  way  dependent  upon  the 
good  will  of  teachers,  for  money  contributions,  promising 
in  return  advertising  in  a  report,  official  bulletin,  pro- 
gram, or  what  not  Very  often  this  is  nothing  less  than 
privateering.  The  publishers  are  sought  out  first  as  the 
easiest  prey.  They  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  in- 
sertion of  announcements  from  which  they  cannot  hope 
to  receive  anything  like  a  fair  return.  Their  names  and 
wares  are  sufficiently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  they  wish  to  reach,  thru  legitimate  advertising 
channels.  Yet  there  are  county,  state,  and  other  asso- 
ciations* of  teachers  to  whom  it  never  occurs  that 
they  ought  to  pay  themselves  for  the  publishing  of  what- 
ever appears  necessary  or  desirable  to  them.  They  make 
a  strike  at  all  dependent  on  their  good-will,  and  they 
have  no  scruples  whatever  in  getting  them  to  pay  for 
their  whistles  and  then  pocketing  whatever  profit  there 
maybe. 

Many  college  and  high  school  publications  feel  no  pang 
at  relieving  a  publisher  of  part  of  the  money  due  him  for 
books  used  in  the  institution.  He  must  take  an  adver- 
tisement and  pay  for  it,  or  risk  loss  of  ground.  An 
agent  ia  making  the  rounds  stating  that  he  has  been  em- 
powered to  place  an  attractive  board  for  the  program  of 
studies  in  a  large  New  York  city  institution,  the  frame 
of  which  is  to  be  made  up  of  advertising  cards.  Is  the 
school  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  program-boArd?  If  so,  it 
should  do  without  one.  Show-bills  have  no  place  in  an 
educational  institution.  The  board  of  education  ought 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  placing  of  the  board.  Are 
the  walls  of  public  schools  to  be  let  for  advertising  after 
the  manner  of  street  cars  and  elevated  railway  stations? 

Schemes  of  this  sort,  it  may  be  replied,  do  not  always 
originate  with  teachers  and  school  authorities.  An  alert 
and  persuasive  person  often  succeeds  in  obtainirg  their 
sanction  to  advertising  ventures  of  a  doubtful  character. 
Thus  the  superintendent  of  a  small  town  was  recently 
offered  a  large  number  of  framed  pictures  for  school 
decoration.  It  was  understood  that  the  pictures  were 
to  be  free  of  advertising  matter.  When  the  Danaan 
gift  arrived  it  was  found  that  the  frames  were  advertis- 


ing cards,  so  cleverly  arranged  as  not  to  spoil  the  ap- 
pearance. And  yet  it  placed  the  superintendent  on  the 
level  with  the  farmer  who  allows  his  barn  to  be  painted 
with  tales  of  ague  cures  and  the  like.  In  this  age  of 
keen  competition,  gift  horses  must  be  carefully  examined. 


N.  E.  A.  in  Advertising  Business. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  has  become  involved  in  an  affair 
which  shows  deplorable  lack  of  judgment  on  tie  part  of 
Pres.  L.  D.  Harvey.  Just  how  mucli  the  department 
and  the  association  have  been  drawn  into  an  advertising 
venture  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  School 
Journal  will  use  every  effort  to  collect  all  the  facts  in 
the  case.  Meanwhile  this  state  of  things  may  be  pon- 
dered over :  a  solicitor  has  approached  publishers  and 
others  in  the  educational  trade  field  urging  them  to  ad- 
vertise in  the  official  program  of  the  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  next  February.  His  credentials  seem  to  show 
that  his  errand  has  been  authorized  by  President  Harvey. 
Just  how  much  authorization  has  been  given  to  this  un- 
dignified proceeding  has  not  yet  been  established.  The 
editor  recently  asked  several  people  high  in  the  councils 
of  the  N.  B.  A.  for  further  information,  but  no  one  ex- 
cepting President  Harvey  seemed  to  possess  any  knowl- 
edge on  this  point    The  latter  replied  rather  vaguely : 

I  have  authorized  the  preparation  of  the  preliminary  program 
for  the  Department  of  Superintendence.  This  program  will  he 
the  preliminary  one,  which  will  be  widely  distributed. 

No  reply  was  received  to  a  second  telegram  requesting 
more  definite  information. 

The  matter  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors at  its  next  meering.  If  the  presidents  of  de- 
partments cannot  be  trust3d  to  use  good  judgment  in 
authorizing  publications,  this  authority  should  be  vested 
in  the  executive  committee,  or  some  responsible  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  association.  The  soliciting  of 
advertisements  in  the  name  of  the  association  or  any  de- 
partment thereof  should  be  absolutely  forbidden.  The 
demoralizing  effect  of  illegitimate  transactions  involving 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  money  is  too  well- 
known  to  require  discussion. 

But  there  is  another  side.  If  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence can  importune  publishers  for  money  con- 
tributions under  the  guise  of  advertisements,  all  the 
other  sections  of  the  N.  E  A.  can  claim  the  same  right 
What  is  a  firm  to  do  when  the  twenty  odd  solicitors  of 
advertisements  descend  upon  its  representatives  with  an 
air  of  ''If  thou  art  CsBsar^s  friend,  thou  knowest  what  to 
do  **  ?  Strike-legislation  belongs  in  the  same  class  with 
such  doings.  The  N.  B.  A.  must  be  watchful  of  its  dig- 
nity.   It  must  stand  firmly  for  professional  conduct. 


Obtaining  Quiet. 

''How  shall  I  stop  whispering?'  says  the  young 
teacher,  and  the  older  teachers,  too.  The  main  thought 
with  many  is  how  to  keep  the  pupils  still.  "  I  can  teach 
well  enough **  says  one,  "if  some  one  would  only  do  the 
governing.'*  It  is  the  burden  of  some  teachers^  lives 
that  they  must  face  the  tendency  to  noii^e  and  confusion 
wh:ch  young  people  seem  to  have.  And  he  is  a  happy 
and  wise  man  who  can  turn  all  of  this  exuberant  force 
into  a  means  of  preserving  order.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  children  make  a  noise  out  of  a  desire  to 
trouble  and  annoy.  They  must  be  busy  ;  it  is  as  neces- 
sary to  them  as  to  breathe  the  air.  The  art  of  keeping 
order,  is  the  secret  of  keeping  work  before  them.  Let 
me  Olustrate. 

I  was  several  years  ago  on  a  steamboat  on  the  Ohio 
river  that  struck  a  bar  and  it  was  foifnd  she  must  b^nn- 
loaded.  The  captain  undertook  the  job  and  the  greatest 
confusion  reigned.  At  length,  a  man  Hent  by  the  own- 
ers arrived,  and  the  scene  changed.    He  arranged  the 
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men  employed,  and  the  noise,  the  shouting,  and  the  ex* 
oitement  disappeared. 

'^He  understands  the  business,^  said  one;  but  this 
was  a  mistake ;  be  was  a  clerk  In  the  office,  and  this  was 
his  first  experience  in  this  line  of  work.  But  he  had  a 
talent  for  organizing.  To  be  able  to  organize  is  recog- 
nized as  a  first-class  talent ;  it  is  a  power  when  a  large 
number  of  men  are  to  be  equipped,  fed,  drilled,  and 
moved  forward  into  battle ;  tnen  the  man  who  can 
organize  is  needed ;  he  brings  order  out  of  confusion;  he 
puts  tdngs  in  the  places  designed  for  them. 

This  teacner  must  learn  this  art.  First,  then,  is  the 
arrangement  of  classes ;  tnose  pursuing  the  same  study 
must  be  put  together ;  next  they  muse  know  what  they 
are  to  do,  when  they  are  to  do  it  and  haw  they  are  to  do 
it.  The  classes  must  each  have  a  designated  time  to 
recite ;  when  the  time  has  expired  they  must  stop, 
whether  they  have  finished  or  not  The  next  must  suc- 
ceed, and  so  on.  This  rigid  adherance  to  a  program 
is  the  teacher's  salvation. 

Train  the  classes  to  come  and  go  in  a  way  that  will 
prevent  noise.  For  example,  the  class  in  arithmetic  is 
to  recite.  You  tap  on  tne  desk  with  your  pencil;  they 
known  you  want  attention;  you  wait  a  moment  for  them 
to  get  ready ;  you  raise  your  hand,  they  rise;  you  pause 
a  second,  then  motion  them  to  move,  and  they  pass  to 
the  recitation  seat;  they  look  at  you,  you  give  them  a 
motion  of  your  hand  and  they  sit  down. 
.  In  another  school,  the  teacher  calls  out,  '^'Rithmetic 
class  get  ready."  Then  ensues  a  bustle,  dropping  of 
slates,  etc.,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  teacher  thumps 
on  the  desk  and  calls  out,  *'  Don't  make  so  much  noise." 
When  the  noise  has  somewhat  subsided,  "Class  may  take 
places."  This  is  a  signal  tnat  has  been  waited  for  and  a 
rush  is  made  for  the  seat,  the  upper  end  being  the  cov- 
eted place.  The  teacher  looks  savagely  on.  ''  6it  down, 
move  that  way ;  don't  all  crowd  up  at  one  end."  And 
after  considerable  effort  the  class  is  ready  to  recite. 

Now  all  of  this  noise  was  produced  by  the  teacher ; 
the  pupils  are  not  to  blame.  Hence,  the  teacher  should 
rigidly  examine  himself  to  see  if  the  cause  of  the  unquiet 
,  of  the  school-room  does  not  lie  in  him.  Let  it  be  re- 
flected that  a  company  of  children  that  don't  want  to 
make  a  noise  is  not  to  be  found  ;  and  finally  that  those 
who  want  to  make  the  most  noise  are  the  best  scholars. 
There  is  a  meek  pale-faced  boy,  who  sits  as  "still  as  a 
mouse," — he  is  the  model  scholar  for  many  a  female 
teacher — but  he  never  will  be  able  to  earn  his  bread. 
Hence  respect  these  noise  makers  and  learn  the  art  of 
managing  them. 


The  Nobel  Prizes. 

On  Dec.  10, 1901,  money  prizes  (founded  by  Dr.  Nobel's 
will)  to  the  value  of  $402,000  wiU  be  distributed— if  the 
work  submitted  is  deemed  of  sufficient  value.  These 
prizes  will  be  given :  1.  To  the  person  having  made  the 
most  important  discovery  or  invention  in  the  department 
of  physical  science.  2.  To  the  person  having  made  the 
most  important  discovery  and  having  produced  the  great- 
est improvement  in  chemistry.  3.  To  the  author  of  the 
most  important  discoveiy  in  the  department  of  physiol- 
ogy or  medicine.  4.  The  author  having  produced  the 
most  notable  literary  work  in  the  sense  of  idealism. 
5.  To  the  person  having  done  the  most,  or  the  best,  in 
the  work  of  establishing  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  for 
the  suppression  or  the  reduction  of  standing  armies,  as 
well  as  for  the  formation  and  the  propagation  of  peace 
conferences. 

There  are,  it  will  be  seen,  five  departments.  The 
judge  for  the  first  and  fiecond  i^  the  Swedish  Academy 
of  &5ience ;  for  the  thurd,  the  Carolin  institute ;  for  the 
fourth,  the  Academy  of  Stbckhohn ;  for  the  fifth,  five 
members  selected  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing. 

1.  Eveiy  written  work  must  have  been  published  by 
means  of  the  printing  press. 

2.  Admission  to  the  competition  must  be  proposed  by 


a  qualified  person  other  than  the  one  seeking  a  prize ; 
his  application  will  not  be  needed.  This  proposal  must 
be  accompanied  by  writing  and  documents  giving  a  foun-' 
dation  for  the  claim  made ;  it  must  be  drawn  up  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  and  Latin,  or  in  one  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian languages. 

3.  All  nationalities  will  be  on  an  equal  footing. 

4.  Besides  the  money  prize  each  successful  competitor 
will  get  a  diploma  and  a  gold  medal. 

6.  The  laureate  must  give  a  public  lecture  on  his  sub- 
ject in  Stockholm,  or  for  No.  5  in  Chris tiania. 

Civil  Service  in  the  PhiiipDlnes. 

The  Philippine  Commission  has  published  a  civil  service 
law  to  apply  to  the  islands.  In  most  particulars  it  is  like 
the  civil-service  regulations  in  force  in  the  United  States. 
Vacancies  cannot  be  filled,  even  by  promotion,  except  by 
a  competitive  examination  ;  and  this  is  true  even  in  the 
case  of  professional  and  technical  positions.  School 
teachers  are  exempt  from  the  civil  service  requirements, 
and  laborers  are  placed  in  a  special  class.  Religious  and 
political  opinions  are  to  have  no  influence  in  appoint- 
mer.ts,  and  no  officer  or  employee  is  to  contpbute  to  any 
political  fund.  An  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  government  is  required  of  every  Filipino  before 
entering  the  civil  service.  Examinations  will  be  hdd  in 
several  places  in  the  Philippines  and  in  the  United 
States. 

Filipinos  to  be  Educated  Here. 

The  United  States  government  is  making  plans  where- 
by a  few  bright  Filipinos  can  each  year  be  sent  to  this 
country  to  receive  an  English  education.  The  civil  ser- 
vice commission  has  sent  out  letters  of  inquiry  to  several 
of  the  prominent  universities  and  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try to  find  out  if  arrangements  can  be  made  for  free 
tuition,  and  receiving  favorable  replies  from  most,  has 
decided  to  go  ahead.  The  necessity  of  having  some 
well  trained  natives  in  the  government  service  in  the 
islands  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent.  No  foreigner, 
however  extensive  his  experience,  is  capable  of  under- 
standing fully  and  coping  with  the  natives  in  the  rela- 
tions which  have  grown  out  of  the  form  of  government 
thus  far  given  the  islands. 

The  success  of  the  effort  to  bring  the  Cuban  teachers 
into  touch  with  our  educational  system  encourages  the 
government  officials  to  believe  that  the  present  plan  can 
be  carried  out. 

Judging  the  Earth's  Shape. 

The  general  shape  of  the  earth  is  perfectly  well  known. 
It  is  so  nearly  approximate  to  a  sphere  that  its  shadow 
shows  no  difference  from  that  produced  by  a  perfect 
solid  globe  But  to  determine  its  exact  form  is  a  very 
much  more  difficult  mat^ter.  That  it  is  flattened  at  the 
Doles  so  as  to  make  a  difference  of  about  twenty-seven 
miles  between  the  polar  diameter  and  the  equatorial^ 
has  been  known  for  many  years.  This  makes  the  body 
in  general  an  oblate  spheroid.  But  is  it  a  perfect  sphe* 
roid,  or  does  its  surface  so  vary  as  to  make  a  much  more 
complex  figure?  These  questions  have  formed  the  pur- 
pose of  many  investigations  and  are  still  only  partly 
answered. 

President  Pritchett,  of  the  Maosachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture,  on  the 
evening  of  November  eighth,  upon  some  of  the  American 
.  contributions  to  our  knowledge  respecting  the  shape  of 
the  earth.  After  a  brief  history  of  the  various  early 
attempts  to  measure  a  meridian  accurately,  dating  from 
Eratosthenes  in  Egypt,  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago, 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he 
showed  how  iriangulation  alone  furnishes  an  accurate 
method.  Several  arcs  have  been  measured  by  this  pro- 
cess, at  different  times,  in  various  places  in  Europe,  with 
differing  degrees  of  accuracy. 

In  1870,  the  United  States  government  began  to 
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measure  an  arc,  not  of  a  meridian  but  of  a  great  circle, 
across  the  continent  near  the  thirty-ninth  parallel,  that 
being  selected  for  various  reasons,  the  most  important 
being  tnat  it  furnishes  the  longest  arc  that  can  be  found 
east  and  ^estin  the  United  States.  Measured  as  an  arc 
of  latitude,  that  of  a  great  circle  can  be  easily  calculated, 
provided  the  parallel  is  found  to  be  a  regular  curve. 
Tnis  arc  starting  from  Cape  May  and  ending  at  Puerta 
Arenas,  California,  is  found  to  be  nearly  4224  kilometers 
long,  and  probable  error  in  its  measurement  is  less  than 
24.5  meters,  (8U  feet).  It  is  by  far  the  longest  measure- 
ment ever  made  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  work  was 
full  of  dramatic  interest  and  was  often  prosecuted  only 
at  a  risk  of  life  and  limb. 

Tne  work  was  the  most  diflBcult  in  the  Rocky  mountain 
section.  There,  it  was  necessary  to  equip  a  full  camp, 
to  can7  an  outfit  of  every  description,  ^nd  provisions  for 
a  consideraole  time.  The  work  itself,  -too,  was  full  of 
thrilling  adventures,  but  in  time,  it  was  all  completed, 
and  all  the  needed  parts  of  the  triangles  were  measured. 

Shown  on  an  outline  map,  the  work  appears  as  a  series 
of  trian^es  makmg  a  perfect  tangle  of  lines.  But  these 
have  all  been  carefully  calculated,  t  leir  sides  determined, 
and  by  conjbining  these,  the  parallel  itself  finally  found. 
Ten  oase  lines  were  used  for  testing  the  correctness  of 
the  work.  The  accuracy  attained  can  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  two  of  these  lines  five  hundred  miles  apart, 
if  measured  by  steel  tape  as  accurately  as  possible,  would 
have  shown  a  difference  too  small  to  be  recognized  by 
the  unaided  eye. 

The  results  of  this  measurement  were  expected  to 
give  a  curve  of  the  spheroid.  But  they  do  not.  Instead, 
three  distinct  curves  are  found.  The  first  is  long  and 
flat,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  midwest  The 
second  is  short,  but  also  flat.  The  third  covers  the 
Rocky  mountain  region,  a  long  and  relatively  high  curve. 
The  inference  is  tnac  tne  earth  is  a  solid  of  less  regular 
form  than  has  usually  been  supposed. 


A  remarkable  engineering  project  now  under  discus* 
sion  is  that  of  estabiistiing  a  great  reservoir  in  Southern 
Missouri  and  Northern  Arkansas — the  region  known  as 
the  St.  Francis  basin— into  which  the  flood  fl»w  of  the 
Mississippi  can  be  diverted  at  timed  of  high  water,  and 
allowed  to  escape  gradually  in  the  season  of  drought. 
This  would  render  the  floods  which  every  now  and  then 
devastate  the  lower  river  practically  impossible,  and 
would  keep  the  river  open  all  the  year  thru  to  craft  of  a 
large  size.  The  reservoirs  are  planned  to  cover  an  area 
of  4,000  square  miles,  with  an  average  depth  between 
high  and  low  water  of  15^  feet.  This  will  be,  if  con- 
structed, by  far  the  largest  reservoir  ever  built. 

A  very  pretty  picture  this,  at  the  Paul  Revere  school, 
Bo<fton.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  renowned  preacher  and 
author,  stood  in  the  hallway  and  presented  to  each  child 
as  he  went  out  one  of  the  selected  apples  which  Ni'w 
England  farmers  have  donated  out  of  the'r  abundance 
to  the  children  of  the  slums.  It  was  a  long  procession 
that  filed  past  Dr.  Hale  and  many  of  the  little  ones 
showed  by  their  demonstration  that  a  handsome  apple  is 
not  an  every  day  treat  in  the  North  End.  The  work  of 
distributing  the  Farmers'  Fruit  Offering  will  go  on  from 
this  auspicious  beginning  until  the  day  before  Thanks- 
giving week  when  the  last  apple  will  be  given  out. 

A  sensible  disposition  of  the  bequest  left  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  the  town  of  Boston  seems  likely  to  be  made 
at  last.  As  is  well  known,  Franklin  left  a  sum  of  money 
which  was  to  be  invested  for  a  hundred  years  and  the 
proceeds  devoted  to  some  educational  plan  for  the  benefit 
of  mechanics  and  artisans.  The  funds  now  amount  to 
over  $600,000  and  have  been  for  two  years  awaiting  the 
development  of  a  feasible  plan  for  utilization.  It  was 
proposed  last  winter  to  expend  half  the  money  upon  a 
building  similar  in  character  to  Cooper  Union,  New  York, 
and  to  use  the  other  half  for  public  baths  and  gym- 


nasiums. This  would  of  course  divide  and  scatter  the 
fund  and  would  increase  the  likelihood  of  its  being  of 
use  to  political  factions.  Now,  however,  it  has  been 
formally  recommended  that  the  entire  fund  be  used  to 
defray  the  cost  of  erecting,  furnishing,  and  equipping  a 
building  to  be  known  as  the  Franklin  institute.  The  site 
is  to  be  donated  by  the  city.  The  institute  is  to  consist 
of  quarters  for  a  branch  of  the  public  library,  shops,  lab- 
oratories, and  class-rooms,  in  fact  all  facilities  for  the 
highest  type  of  industrial  education. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  institution  will  be  a 
fitting  tribute  to  Franklin's  memory. 

President  Harper,  of  Chicago  university,  has  felt  him- 
self constrained  to  have  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with  the 
members  of  his  faculty.  His  lecture  was  provoked  by 
the  notoriety  recently  attained  by  three  of  his  prof essors, 
one  of  Whom  compared  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  Shakespeare, 
another  emphasized  his  history  lectures  by  the  use  of 
concert  hall  jokes  and  slang,  a  third  insulted  our  Revolu- 
tionary forefatners  by  attributing  to  their  lawlessness 
all  trie  social  and  political  disturbances  of  lo-day.  When 
one  member  of  tne  faculty  suggested  a  press  censorship 
for  the  university  Pres.  Harper  very  sensioly  said  that  if 
all  the  instructora  would  be  on  tiieir  guard  against  sen- 
sational sayings  and  doings  there  would  be  no  need  of 
ceasorsnip.  It  is  the  spirit  of  crude,  half-baked  assert- 
iveness  which  ought  to  be  repressed. 

People  are  only  just  beginning  to  realize  that  Pitts- 
burg is  rapidly  becoming  oae  of  our  most  imp«»rtant  cen- 
ters of  art,  music,  and  literature.  A  great  deal  of  the 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  in  whose  honor  the 
fifth  founder's  day  of  the  Carnegie  institite  was  cele- 
brated November  1.  Tne  art  critics  have  for  several 
years  recognized  in  the  fall  exhibition  at  Pittsburg  the 
most  notable  exhibition  of  the  year.  The  Pittsburg  orches- 
tra, under  the  rhanagernent  of  Mr.  Victor  Herbert,  made 
so  excellent  a  showing  this  vear  that  it  must  henceforth 
be  reckooed  as  one  of  the  three  or  four  strong  musical 
organizations  of  the  country.  All  told,  Pittsburg  is  be- 
coming a  good  place  to  live  in,  despite  its  smoke. 

Two  new  women's  colleges  are  recorded,  one  in  Japan, 
the  other  in  Central  America.  Mr.  J.  Naruse,  who  has 
for  years  been  agitating  a  university  for  women  at  Tokio 
has  secured  the  interest  of  Marquis  I  to  and  several 
other  powerful  Japanese  noblemen  and  is  now  building 
up  an  institution  on  a  magnificent  site  in  the  suburbs  of 
Tokio.  In  Honduras  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Jenckes  has  arrived 
at  Santa  Cruz  witn  a  party  of  teachers  and  other  essen- 
tials. Wealthy  people  of  Honduras  have  given  n^urly 
enough  to  establish  an  ^American  college ;  the  balance 
necessary  will  be  completed  by  the  government.  Tem- 
porary buildings  have  already  been  erected. 

Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright  who  is  traveling  three 
Siberia  reports  an  astonishing  degree  of  adv<incement  in  ' 
some  parts  of  the  country  which  have  hardly  been 
heard  of  in  Europe.  He  mentions  t  he  City  of  Miiiusinsk 
as  an  example,  in  a  district  which,  ''owing  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  clearness  of  the  '^kies  and  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  has  been  called  the  Italy  o^  Siberia."  It 
contains  one  of  the  most  interesting  art  museums  in  the 
world,  filled  with  wonderful  pieces  of  Chinese,  Japinese 
and  Hindu  workmanship,  many  of  them  4,000  years  old; 
all  this  in  a  t  iwn  three  hundred  miles  from  the  main 
line  of  Sioerian  travel. 

The  work  of  raising  money  for  rebuildinjp  the  old 
frigate  Cmstitution  is  actively  under  way.  Among  con- 
tributions lately  received  is  one  of  $36.30  f^m  the 
school  children  of  Oil  Ci':y,  Pa.  Lumber  and  other  ma- 
terial suitable  for  building  are  welcomed  as  well  as 
money.  The  Massachusetts  State  Society,  United  States 
Daughters  of  1812,  aa  organization  which  is  behind  the 
project,  is  about  to  issue  a  handsome  certificate  to  all 
subscribers  to  the  fund. 
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Providence  Aroused. 

Providence,  R  I,— Tbe  newly  organized  Business  Men's 
Party  is  going  right  into  the  matter  ot  pubhc  school  adminis- 
tration. A  strong  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  voters  to  uke 
the  schools  out  ofpai  tisan  pohticb.  One  of  the  great  issues  of 
the  campaign  is  the  new  Washington  Park  grammar  schuol,  a 
building  which  cost  ^103, 127.64  and  contains  beventeen  school- 
room&  with  a  heating  capacity  of  about  850  pupiU  and  an  act- 
.  ttal  enrollment  of  240.  The  school  wa^  erected  on  the  plea  that 
the  city  was  bound  to  grow  in  the  direction  of  Washington 
Pai  k,  the  alderman  who  wa»  especially  rtsponsibk  lor  it  is  a 
large  o^ner  ot  property  in  the  im.nediaie  neighborhood  ol  the 
school.  Meantime  the  city  does  not  appear'  to  be  growing  that 
way,  at  least  with  any  rapidity,  and  it  is  evident  tnat  most  of 
the  school-rooms  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  disused,  and  all  the 
while  the  schools  in  OlofyviJle  at<d  in  the  north  end  of  Provi- 
dence are  terribly  overcrowded  and  no  relief  seems  possible.  The 
school  Committee  ha&  several  oiher  "  white  elephants  '*  on  its 
hands,  tho  none  so  portentous  as  this  one  at  Washington 
Park. 

A  Model  Course  of  Study. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  has  come  forward  with  an  innovation  in  the 
way  of  courses  of  study.  This,  is  a  nandsome  octavo  volume 
ol  220  page&,  buund  in  boards  and  vellum,  its  tasteful  exterior 
and  the  exuellent  prebs  work  thruout  ofier  a  pleasant  introduc- 
tion to  a  tome  luliy  worthy  ol  the  progressive  movement  which 
took  po^sesslon  oi  the  Stockion  schools  nine  years  ago.  Thru- 
out this  period  the  clear  vision  and  tenac.ty  ot  purpose  of 
Supt  Barr  have  kept  the  growini^  point  always  in  evidence. 

The  studies  have  been  grouped  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  Comnittee  of  Fiiteeii.  in  title  the  work  i» modestly  an 
**  Outline  of  Studies.*'  In  reality  it  is  a  g  oup  oi  practical 
treaiibes  on  the  teaching  oi  the  respective  brancnes.  And  the 
plan  presented,  while  stimulaiing  in  the  highest  degree,  is  the 
fruit  of  actual  school-room  application.  Fhese  .hings  are  the 
day-b>-day  work  that  has  been,  and  is  being  done,  in  Stockton. 

New'Eneland  Superinteodeots. 

Boston,  Mass.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  £n>>land 
A8>ociatiOD  01  School  Supertniendeoth  wa.^  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  Latin  School  on  November  9,  Supi.  Walter  H.  Small,  oi 
Chelsea,  in  the  chair.  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  ot  Clark  univer- 
sity, spoke  upt>n  the  modern  teaching  ol  geography  snd  made  a 
keen,  witty,  and  pungent  criticism  ol  the  present  method>  oi 
teachiog  ihe  subject,  lie  said  that  our  text-books  treat  not 
only  geography,  but  almost  all  other  subjects  as  well.  incKidiiig 
astronomy,  geutogy,  bot<&ny,  iiieteorolot^y.  politics,  ana  history. 
So  they  are  »uited'only  tor  referei  ce  books,  and  besides,  they 
pay  no  attention  to  me  capacit  es  ol  the  ctdldren.  A  proper 
text-book  for  the  io«\er  grades  should  be  full  uf  pictures,  with 
animal  lore,  but  no  m«ps.  Older  pupils  should  rel>  mainly 
upon  apparatus  and  should  use  the  text  books  ior  consultation 
only. 

in  country  districts  the  study  should  begin  with  the  immedi- 
ate surroundings  of  the  school,  and  the  pupils  should  spend 
their  time  in  exploring  brooks,  stoats,  wells,  cellar-holes  of 
the  pist,  telegraph  line>  and  whatever  other  constructtotis 
modify  surface  lectures,  doing  all  this  without  book»  upon 
which  to  lean.  From  this,  the  study  lan  be  extended  to  places 
beyond  immediate  rearh.  Perhaps  this  system  miKhi  not  be 
qutie  as  satisfactory  to  committees  htrrped  it  the  old  method, 
who  want  the  youDg  hi  d  able  to  bound  some  distant  state, 
like  Wisconsin ;  but  the  children  would  be  gainers. 

A  large  part  ot  the  morning  was  taken  up  w>th  a  discussion 
of  the  desirability  of  introducing  the  elective  system  into  gram- 
mar schools.  Most  of  the  speakers  proposed  the  plan.  Prin. 
J.  E.  Nfowry,  ot  Providence  would  allow  some  election,  thus 
throwing  a  part  of  the  responstoilit>  for  the  child's  proper  ed- 
ucation upou  the  parecits.  Supt.  A.  L.  Safford.  of  Beverly,  de- 
fended its  application  to  ihe  higheht  (nin,th;  grade. 

Supervising  Prin.  B.  C.  (jregory,  ol  Tienton,  N.  J.,  spoke 
upon  the  *'  Apphcation  oi  the  Kindergarten  Principle  to  Pri- 
mary and  Grammar  Schools."  He  sa  d  that  there  was  no  sense 
in  placin<  kindergarten  apparatus  in  the  higher  grades.  But 
its  principle  belongs  there.  Our  regular  custom  is  to  make  the 
pupil  sensible  of  nis  failures,  whereas  the  true  system  would 
show  him  his  successes.  He  explained  how  this,  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  Froebel,  should  be  applied  to  all  work.and  he  illustrat- 
ea  how  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  discipline. 

Homes  Provided  for  Paroled  Boys. 

New  Haven,  Conn  — The  annual  report  of  the  a^ent  em- 
ployed by  the  trustees  of  the  state  school  for  boys  at  Meriden 
etven  some  intttresting  figures.  The  plan  ol  placing  the  paroled 
boys  who  are  homeless  in  families  is  found  to  be  entrely  suc- 
>^  cessful.  Of  the  number  oi  boys  so  placed  eighty-seven  per 
cent,  are  reported  as  do.ng  well.  The  agent  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  the  paroled  boys  by  the  means  of  frequent  visits 
and  letters.  A  contract  is  made  between  the  boy  and  bis 
employer  giving  residence,  term  of  agreement,  duties  to  be 


performed,  compensation,  and  Qthtt  nlinor  details,  bdys  under 
eighteen  years  oi  age  have  a  part  of  thtir  tai.ningb  sent  to 
the  school  and  deposited  by  the  superintendent  in  a  savings 
bank  to  the  credit  ot  the  earner,  oi  the  198  boys  paroled 
during  the  year,  thirty-four  are  attending  school,  and  work  was 
secured  for  the  rimaining  164,  oi  whom  many  are  learning 
trades. 

Delay  in  Tax  War. 

The  mandamus  proceedings  by  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration have  been  put  ofi  iur  iher  by  agre  ement  of  counsel.  1  he 
leaders  aresmaiting  under  the  delay,  but  have  felt  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  opinion  01  their  attorney,  Mr.  I^aac  T.  Greenacre, 
who  18  counseling  their  playing  a  waiting  game.  There  are  ru- 
mors that  behind  tne  counsel  s  dilau)r>  iactics»  is  a  fiat  of  Gov- 
ernor Tanner  who  wants  to  let  a  prominent  member  01  his 
staff,  presumably  Mr.  J.  W.  Gates,  the  steel  niasnate,  dov^n  as 
easily  as  possible.  Thib,  of  course,  may  he  only  tumor,  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  teacheis  are  becoming  anxious  as  to 
the  outcome. 

They  have  a  crumb  of  comiort  in  the  accession  to  their  side 
of  two  more  me  nbers  01  the  board  oi  equalization.  One  is 
Mr.  Solomon  Simon,  who  ha»  been  known  10  be  in  sympathy 
with  their  ctu^ade;  the  other,  Mr.  J.  W.  Larmier,  oi  Kast  St. 
Louis,  who  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  opposition  side. 

School  Campaien. 

Boston,  Mass.— The  effort  to  get  the  women  voters  out  in 
the  coming  election  seems  to  be  successlul  thtt  time.  The  head- 
quarters ot  the  Public  School  Association,  at  383  Waishington 
street,  has  become  a  periect  hive  of  industry.  A  feature  oi  this 
tail's  work  is  tne  number  of  very  young  woman  who  h&ve  ap- 
plied lor  instruction  regarding  the  my.vteries  of  voting.  Regis- 
tration parties  nave  become  popular.  A  number  of  women 
will  assemble  at  a  given  church  ur  club  and  then  go  in  a  body 
to  the  court  hou»e  ending  their  little  expedition  with  a  lunch  at 
some  hotel. 

This  is  the  third  campaign  of  the  Public  School  Association. 
At  the  1898  election  only  one  of  the  candidates  it  indorsed  was 
elected;  la:»tvear  tour  ot  its  candidates  went  thru  Hucces&fully. 
The  leaders  expect  to  do  better  still  at  this  election. 

Day  Scho61  Children  Excluded. 

School  is  popular  in  Philadelphia.  The  committee  on  night 
schools  has  had  to  pasa  a  resolutiun  excluoing  from  evening 
classes  those  who  are  alread>  pup  U  of  day  schools,  whether 
public  or  private.  The  exclud.on  oi  the  pup)Js  of  private  insti- 
tutions seems  co  many  people  :o  be  a  hard^Lip.  for  buch  pupils 
as  tax- payers  or  the  children  oi  taxpayers,  wou  d  seem  to  be 
entitled  to  schooling  in  ihe  evening  u  they  do  not  get  it  during 
the  day. 

The  compulsory  education  meeting:  comm'ttee  of  the  board 
of  education  ha^  recommended  that  Superintendent  Brook^  be 
requested  to  commission  ail  the  male  attendance  officers  as 
special  oificerd  so  that  they  may  have  the  right  to  make  arrests 
when  necf-ssary.  Non-^tiendance  us  still  a  crying  evil  in  Phila- 
delphia in  spite  of  the  stringent  proviaion  of  the  law. 


Recent  Deaths. 

St.  Louis,  Mo  — Prot.  John  M.  Bryan, formerly  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  Jacksonville,  Mo.,  died,  alter  a  long  illnesh  of 
consumption.  His  widow  is  the  present  superintendent  of  the 
Jacksonville  schools. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — A  simple  but  impressive  service  was 
held  Nov.  9,  in  honor  of  the  late  Rev.  Charle^  Carroll  Everett, 
dean  ol  the  Hari^ard  divinity  faculty.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  i'oi.  Ephraim  Emerton,  and 
Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— Dr.  Moses  C.  White,  emeritus  pro- 
fessor in  the  Yale  medical  school,  died  on  Oct.  24,  aged  eighty- 
one.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a  leading  professor  in  the 
medical  school  aud  latterly  was  renarded  by  the  students 
almost  as  its  lather.  He  continued  hib  active  duties  until  ia»t 
June,  when  he  resigned  and  was  made  protes.sur  emeritus.  He 
had  also  an  active  connection  wiih  the  state  hospital. 

Death  of  Dr.  Salome  Merritt. 

Dr.  Salome  Merritt,  a  woman  prominent  in  educational  af- 
fairs for  many  years,  died  at  her  home  in  SomerviUe,  Nov.  7, 
aged  fifty -seven.  Dr.  Merritt  was  born  in  Templeton,  and  was 
descended  on  her  mother's  side  from  John  Eliot,  the  famous 
'*  Apostle  to  the  Indians."  She  studied  in  the  seminary  at 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  from  which  hhe  was  graduated  in  1^64. 
She  then  taught  in  public  schools  until  1871,  and  >ht  took  her 
degree  at  the  New  1  or k  Free  Medical  college  in  1074.  The 
next  year  she  became  professor  of  anatom>  in  the  same  col- 
lege and  remained  two  years,  since  which  time  she  has  been  in 
practice  in  Boston. 

Dr.  Merritt  was  always  greatly  interested  in  the  public 
schools  of  Bo.ston,  and  she  worxed  persi.-tendy  to  secure  for 
women  the  right  to  vote  lor  the  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, a  right  finally  obtained  largely  thru  her  efiorts. 
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III  aiid  Around  New  York  City. 

Expert  Views  of  Veitical  Writiog. 

The  Society  of  Pedag«jg>  listened  to  a  thoro  going  discus- 
siua  of  vertical  writing  irom  the  standpoint  ot  the  practical  su- 
periutendeot  and  ol  the  scieutihc  investigator  at  its  munthly 
meeting  Nov  12.  the  speakers  of  t^e evening  wereAs>ociate 
Supt.  A.  W.  Ectson,  of  Manhattan,  and  Dr.  Charles  Judd,  ^rta- 
ident  of  the  society. 

Mr.  £d^on  presented  the  subject  as  one  could  who  has  con- 
sistently opposed  the  action  oi  the  board  of  superinte>  dents 
in  recomoiending  the  in  ermediate  slant.  He  btflitve^  that  the 
whole  upset  grew  out  of  somebody's  discovery  that  the  hand- 
writing of  the  >chools  is  poo^  5o  it  is ;  and  so  it  always  was — 
woise  twenty  years  a^o  than  it  in  now.  There  will  aUays  be  an 
abundance  of  puor  writing.  The  question  is  simply  one  of  expe- 
dieQC>.  Whicn  system  will,  given  an  average  class  with  iair 
•conditions  01  time  and  efficient  teaching,  produce  the  best  re- 
Bul  s? 

Mr.  Edson  submitted  the  following  contenticrs : 

I  Vertical  writing  is  either  a  iau  or  it  na.s  decided  merits. 
It  is  indorsed  b}  ieadipg  experts  like  Pies.  G.Stanley  Hall, 
ior  whom  Mr.  bdsoa  read  a  pergonal  letter  stating  that  the  re- 
cent flurry,  <% hi le  it  had  interested  him,  had  not  in  the  least 
shaken  his  beiiet  in  vertical  writing,  but  had  rather  strength- 
ened ic.  Every  city  in  New  England  except  ^omerville  nas 
the  vertical  writing.  A  heavy  burden  ol  prooi  rests  upon  the 
other  side  to  show  tliat  the  ibremost  educators  have  bought  a 
gold  brick. 

2.  The  first  points  to  be  considf  red  in  school  handwriting 
are  neatness  and  legibility.  Speed  is  a  later  development. 
Speed  without  legibility  is  too  often  the  characteristic  of  the 
slant  band.  Tne  vertical  means  ease  (or  the  teacher  and  the 
ioimaton  of  correct  habits  for  the  child. 

3  Vert  cal  writing  does  not  mean  that  every  letter  must  be 
exactly  peipendicular;  it  properly  admits  oi  a  good  deal  ol  va- 
riety. 

OBJECTIONS  USUALLY  MADE. 

Consider  now  the  objections  that  are  commonly  raised  to  the 
vertical  hand.    They  are  somewhat  thus : 

1.  it  lacks  speed.  Very  true,  at  the  outset.  Yet  is  not  this 
an  argument  in  its  favor?  The  speed  comes  alter  the  hand  is 
formed  not  before. 

2.  It  leads  to  backhandedness.  But  wh^t  if  it  does?  Sup- 
pose the  letters  do  lean  a  little  to  the  lef  t ;  is  that  a  crime  ? 

3.  Itis  without  individuality.  This  is  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion.  One  may  also  say  that  it  is  free  from  the  excessive 
individuahty  of  the  slant  writing. 

4.  Business  mi:n,  object  to  it.  Personally,  Mr.  Edson  said 
that  he  has  not  come  into  coutact  with  any  number  01  business 
men  who  do  so  object.  On  the  contrary,  most  oi  his  acquaint- 
.ances  preler  thevertical  hand  on  account  of  its  legibthtyand  com- 
parative uniformi-y;  a  number  of  clerks  working  over  the  same 
iDooks  each  writing  a  different  slant,  produce  very  unsightly 
(pages.  If  any  business  men  are  down  on  the  vertical  hand  is 
it  not,  perhaps,  because  they  have  themselves  been  taught  in 
;yoath  to  write  the  old  Spencenan  style? 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

Following  Mr.  Edson,  Dr.  Charles  Judd  produced  for  the 
first  time  tne  results  of  some  scientific  investigations  he  has 
been  making  into  the  physiology  oi  handwriting.  While  he 
arrived  at  generalizations  with  proper  scientific  caution,  he 
made  it  eviuent  that  he  thought  there  was  some  reason  ior  a 
reaction  against  the  vertical  writing. 

The  whole  question  as  to  the  best  system  of  handwriting  de- 
pends, he  said,  upon  what  you  are  aiming  at.  If  the  handwrit- 
ing itsell  IS  the  end  in  view,as  in  the  case  of  bookkeeping  work, 
one  method  may  be  the  better,  while  if  a  hand  that  shall  be  as 
automatic  as  po<isible,  interfering  with  the  thought  processes  in 
a  minimum,  is  the  object  oi  quest,  then  a  very  different  style 
may  have  to  be  sought. 

Now  what  is  the  character  of  movement  known  as  handwrit- 
ine?  Evidently  it  is  complex,  composed  of  several  flexions. 
The  functions  of  the  fingc^s,  hand,  and  arm.  are  not  identical 
To  show  that  they  are  not  identical.  Dr.  Judd  exhibited  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  with  training  instruments  which  he 
has  devisrd  to  be  attached  to  the  hand  above  the  finder,  to  tne 
wrist,  and  further  up  the  arm.  As  the  pen  writes,  these  also 
register  their  motion  which  can  be  profitabl)  studied  in  relation 
to  the  finished  product  ot  the  fingers.  Papers  showtm;  their 
t^acin^s  were  handed  to  the  audience.  Comparisons  of  the  dif- 
ferent  styles  could  be  made  at  a  glance.  For  instance,  tie 
register  ol  thr  w-'St  motion  of  the  backhand  /was  .^^omeihirg 
absolutely  different  from  that  of  the  slant  /  and  rtp^^ehented  a 
cu've  which  would  be  much  more  difiicult  to  draw  than  either 
the  vert'cal  or  the  5^®  slant. 

Generally  stated,  the  arm  carries  the  hand  foward.  the  wrii^t 
ca^-ries  tht-  fingers — both  in  i^iraik^ht  lines— and  the  fingers  put 
on  the  finishing  touches.  1  he  finders  are  of  especial  import- 
ance in  the  return  strokes ;  they  make  the  curves  and  do  all 
thf  fine  work. 

Now  the  ideal  hand  from  the  point  of  view  of  automatic  action 
is  that  In  which  the  arm.  wriic.  and  finger^  exerci>e  each  its 
proper  functions.  The  great  tendency  is  to  overwork  the  fin- 
gers.   This  is  especially  true  oi  backhand  and  vertical  writing. 


From  the  physiological  standpoint  the  most  natural  handwrit- 
ing IS  that  in  which  ihe  fingers  have  to  do  litMe  work  until  the 
return  stroke  is  made  and  in  which  they  then  draw  the  pen 
back  along  the  same  general  line  as  the  lorward  stroke  took. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  slant  writing  moie  nearly  fulfils 
tnese  conditions  than  any  other.  No  especal  slant,  however, 
can  oe  prescribed,  for  the  degree  ol  slant  that  is  natural  is  a 
matter  of  personal  equation  and  varies  in  the  same  individual 
at  different  times. 

This  conclusion,  Dr.  Judd  was  careful  to  explain,  does  not 
necess;«r]ly  imply  that  vertical  writing  may  not  be  the  best  to 
teach  in  the  lower  schools.  It  is  certain  that  vertical  writirff 
alwa>s  looks  immature;  it  may  be  ideally  suited  to  young  chil- 
dren who  cannot  be  made  to  write  automaticall>  except  after 
years  01  training  Vertical  writing,  too,  may  be  so  superior 
irom  a  busirtess  point  of  view  that  it  ought  to  be  retained  all 
thru  the  school  course,  tho  this  is  more  doubtful.  What  is 
clear  is  tnat  pathologically  it  is  inirrior:  it  is  preeminently  a 
hnger  movement  and  is  calculated  to  lead  to  writers'  cramp 
and  kindred  diseases. 

A  lively  discussion  of  Dr.  Judd's  paper  brought  out  facts  and 
expressions  of  opinion  from  Prof.  £.  R.  Shaw,  Dr.  JobfiDwyer, 
Dr.  H.  A.  Kelly,  and  several  others. 

College  Oraduates  Urged  to  Teacli. 

Supt.  Maxwell  thinks  that  college  educated  women  ought  to 
teach  in  the  New  York  public  schuols.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  be  invited  all  tbe 
women  graduates  present  to  consider  the  matter  ol  going  into 
public  school  work  and  advising  their  friends  to  .do  likewise. 
The  schools  need  the  college  graduate  ior  her  broad  scholar- 
ship, a  matter  in  which  they  are  still  decidedly  defi  ient  They 
need,  too,  the  knowledge  of  how  to  study,  which  most  college 
graduates  have  acquired. 

The  objection  which  is  most  commonly  made  among  tbe  edu- 
cated to  public  school  teaching,  that  it  l^  too  much  under  the 
domination  of  politics,  no  longer  applies  in  Ne^v  York  city. 
Favoritism  and  influence  in  the  selection  of  teachers  have  been 
entirely  done  away  with.  Salaries  are  higher  than  in  other 
cities,  and  New  York  now  pensions  its  teachers. 

Dr.  Maxwell  warned  his  audience,  however,  that  no  college  , 
woman  can  hope  to  succeed  in  grade  teachipg  unless  bht  is  wil- 
ling to  guard  against  the  terdency  to  shoot  over  the  children's 
heads  Knowledge  of  calculus  and  comparative  philology  will 
not  help  much  in  teaching  a  class  oi  East  Side  l)oys.  Only  col- 
lefi:e  graduates  who  have  an  abundance  of  common  sense  are 
needed. 

Other  addresses  at  this  meeting  were  made  by  Prof.  Abby 
Leach  of  Vassar  college  and  by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of 
TAe  World's  Work. 

Kindergartners  Discuss. 
The  first  fall  meeting  of  the  Kraus  Alumni  Kindergarten  As- 
sociation was  held  reccntlv  at  the   Hotel  San  Remo.    Miss 
Yawger  presided.    There  was  a  large  attendance  ot  the  mem- 
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ben  of  the  association  and  many  of  the  leading  kindergartners 
of  other  associations  were  present.  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte* opened 
the  discussion  with  an  inspiring  paper  on  **  Kindergarten 
Games." 

Mrs.  Charles  Pa^hley,  of  Brooklyn,  followed  with  a  paper  on 
'*  Rhythmic  Games  "and  Miss  Alice  Close,  also  of  Brooklyn 
spoke  of '*  Grade  Games."  A  general  discussion  fo'lowed. 
Amonfi:  those  who  took  part  were  Miss  Slade.  Miss  Harvey, 
Miss  Demare^t.  Miss  Fanniebelle  Curtis,  Mrs.  Elliman,  Mrs. 
Walton,  and  Miss  Dorman. 

It  was  proposed^to  make  a  study  of  the  games  a  feature  of  the 
'work  for  the  year,*and  a  committee  was  appointed  wi^h  Miss 
Harvey  as  chairman  to  attend  to  the  November  matter.  At 
the  November  meeting  of  the  association  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion will  be  ''  The  Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  Primary 
School" 

Local  History  Classet. 

The  study  of  old  New  York  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity. 
It  is  said  that  the  number  of  parties  of  school  children  who 
have  this  fall  visited  the  Revolutionary  relics  in  the  downtown 
district  is  something  astonishirg.  They  sit  in  the  pew  once 
occupied  by  George  Wasbirgton  in  St.  PauPs  chapel,  decipher 
the  gravestone^  in  Trnity  churthyard  and  trj;  to  woiry  the 
meaning  from  the  faded  tablet  that  marks  the  site  of  the  old 
Dutch  Stadt  Huys  Saturday  is  the  favorite  day  for  these' 
excursions.  Mr.  Charles  Hemstreet,  who  is  author  of  **A 
Calendar  of  Old  New  York,"  is  frequently  setn  conducting  a 
party  of  school  children  thru  the  region  of  ancient  landmarks. 

Teachers  College. 

The  following  award  of  vacart  scholarships  has  been  made  • 
Teacht-rs  College  scholarship,  William  Walter  Smith,  Prince- 
ton, '89;  Teachers*  CoHege  scholarship  (one-halt  interest), 
Russell  H.  Bellows, of  Union  colleee,  and  Stdte  normal  school ; 
Low  scholarship  (one-fourth  interest),  Mrs.  Maud  L.  Curtiss, 
of  New  Britain  normal  school,  gi. 

Speculations  as  to  the  principalship  of  the  new  school  of 
commerce  are  already  rife.  Arpong  the  rames  mentioned  are 
Associate  Supts.  Dav's  and  Jamieson,  Prir.  McAnHrew  of 
Brooklyn  Phn.  Kdward  W.  Stitt,  of  public  school  No.  89,  and 
Prin  Edward  A.  Page,  of  school  77,  Manhattan. 

The  educational  work  among  young  Hebrews,  started  at  the 
Education  «1  Alliance  by  fhe  late  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson,  has 
been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Hercval  C  hubb  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
srhools.  As  a  tribute  to  the  memo»y  of  the  great  scholar  who 
has  departed,  the  class  in  literature  that  was  studying  Goethe's 
Faust  la>t  winter  with  Prof.  Davidson,  will  now  take  up  *'  In 
Memoriam." 

The  Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New  York  held  its  icoth 
regular  m(*e ting  in  the  Wadleigh  high  school  buildirg  Nov.  10. 
The  meeting  was  in  two  sessions,  interrupted  by  a  luncheon  at 
the  Hotc-I  St.  Denis.  The  speakers  of  the  morning  session 
were  Dr.  David  L;  Kennedy  on  **  The  History  ot  the  Associa- 
tion," Dr.  Julius  Sachs  on**  Results  of  Our  Work,"  and  Mr. 


Theodore  C.  Mitchell  who  indulged  in  "  Reminiscences."  In 
the  alternoon  addresses  were  made  by  Pres.  Seth  Low,  of  Col- 
umbia; Dean  H.  S.White,  of  Cornel;  Prof.  Sidney  T.  Skid- 
more,  of  the  Education  1  Club  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  £.  J. 
Goodwin,  president  of  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  Dr,  Randall  Spaulding, 
president  of  the  Headmasters*  Association. 

The  mandamus  compelling  the  board  of  aldermen  to  pass  a 
bond  issue  of  $487,000  for  a  girls*  high  school  brought  out  a 
storm  oi  protest  at  the  last  board  meeting. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Educational  Council  will  beheld 
Nov.  17,  at  the  New  York  University  building,  Washington 
square,Lnorth, 

The  board  of  education  has  accepted  a  bid  of  ^302,640  for 
the  construction  01  the  prr>posed  h^gh  sdhool  of  commerce  U|^  on 
the  site  which  has  already  been  purchased  at  Sixty-seventh 
street  and  Broadway.  Uork  upon  the  new  structure  will  be 
begun  at  once,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  school  will  be  running 
next  fall. 


Educational  Meedncs. 

Nov.  23  84. — Southeastern  Minnesota  Educational  Associa- 
tion. 

Nov.  29-30.— West  Virginia  Teacters'  Association,  Clarks- 
burg. 

Nov.  29-3o.~Western  Kansas  Educational  Association,  New- 
ton 

Nov.  30-Dec.  i. — Massachusetts  Teachers' Association,  Bos- 
ton. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1. — Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Qub,  Ann  Arbor. 

Nov.  10.  Dec.  1.7-North  Central  Kansas  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Beloit. 

Dec.  7  and  8.— Meeting  of  New  Jersey  High  School  Teach- 
ers' Association,  Newark.  President,  H.  C.  Krebs,  Somerville, 
secretary.  Cornelia  MacMullan,  South  Ora?  ge. 

Dec.  20-22.— San  Joaquin  Valley  (CaJ.)  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. Fresno. 

Dec,  26-28.— Associated  Academic  Princ  ipals  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Syracu&e:  secretary.  H.  D^ight  Arm-,  Albany. 

Dec.  26-28 — Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dt  s  Moines. 

Dec.  26-28.— South  Dakota  Teacher*'  Association,  Yankton. 

Dec.  26-28. — Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  Spring- 
field. 

Dec.  26-28  — Kentucky  Educational  Association.  Louisville. 

Dec  26-28.— Minnesota  Educational  Association,  St.  Paul ; 
D.  E.  Cloyd,  secretary 

Dec. 26-29. — Wisconsin   Teachers'  Association,  Milwaukee. 

Dec.  27-28. — Louisiana  Teachers'  Associatior,  Alexandria. 

Dec.  27-29. — Southern  Educational  Association.  Richmond, 
Va.    Secretary,  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dec.  28. — Michigan  Teachers'  A^^sociation,  Grand  Rapids. 


Your  best  friend  can  give  you  no  better  advice  than  tbi^:  "  Per 
impure  blood,  bad  stomach,  and  weak  nerves  take  Hood*6  Sarsa- 
parilla.'* 


ThankissivinR  Design  for  the  Blackboard.    By  Margaret  Ely  Webb. 

the  teacher  cannot  find  time  to  copy  the  whole  of  the  composition,  it  maybe  dirided  in  the  middle  and  either  half  nsed  1>y  itself, 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Nrw  Orleans,  La.— This  city  has  decided  not  to  introduce 
ftiedical  and  sanitary  inspect  on  of  public  ^c  hools.  Dr.  Knoke, 
-the  member  oi  the  board  of  education  who  is  pursuing  the 
matter,  wiH  not  give  up,  however,  but  will  try  to  secure  some 
experimental  inspection  for  next  faU. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.— The  plan  for  the  new  high  school  is  at 
Ust  decidea  upon.  As  stated  pre<*  ously  in  The  School 
Journal  a  report  of  all  the  submitted  plins  was  compiled  and 
a  choicr  made  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  may'>r.  the 
three  commissioners  of  public  works,  the  superintendent  of 
the  bureau  of  buildrng.  the  «>uperintendent  of  the  departn^ent 
of  public  instruction,  three  courcilmen,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  aide?  men,  apd  the  members  ot  the  alderman^c  com- 
mittee on  schftols.  The  committee  was  a  ded  by  Mr.  Walter 
Cook,  a  New  York  architect.  The  plan  selei  ted  was  drawn 
by  Esenwein  &  Johnson.  A  prize  of  ^500  was  awarded  to 
Robert  D.  MacPherson  for  the  next  be^t  plan,  and  prizes  of 
$3  o  and  S200  to  Charles  D.  Swan  and  Carl  Schm  ill  respectively. 
All  the  successful  men  are  from  Buffalo,  altho  many  out-of- 
town  architects  took  part  in  the  competition. 

Washington,  D.  C— A  number  of  new  eight-room  school- 
housen  are  provided  for  in  the  current  distnct  approp'iation 
bill.  Numerous  plans  for  the  same  have  already  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  eng'neer  commissioner  but  as  vet  no  selection 
has  been  made.  The  Nonheast  Citizens'  Association  has 
called  attention  to  the  imperative  need  of  a  new  bu'ldin^  in 
Tnnidad.  The  schools  of  that  vicinity  are  so  crowded  mat 
hair-day  sessions  are  in  vogue  in  many  rooms. 

Mt.  Clemens.  Mich.— Supt.  S.  C.  Price  has  resigned  to 
take  the  editorship  of  the  local  Press. 

Washington,  D.  C— The  board  of  e<1ucation  is  contem- 
plating a  revision  of  the  h  gh  school  course  which  will  reduce 
the  hours  of  home  study  to  a  minimum.  *t  is  also  the  opinion 
of  the  board  that  there  is  too  great  a  difference  between  the 
studies  of  the  eighth  grade  anrl  those  of  the  hi^h  school.  It 
believes  that  this  discrepancy  may  be  obviated  in  the  course 
of  time  bv  the  introduction  of  new  books  and  studies  in  the 
grade  schools.' 

R  >CH ester.  N.  Y. — At  a  spwal  meeting  of  the  board  of 
education,  he'd  recently,  Mr.  W.  M.  Bennett,  of  the  Erie.  Pa., 
high  school,  was  elected  as  science  master,  at  the  hitsh  school, 
to  take  the  place  of  Prof.  A.  L.  Arey  who  has  accei>ted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Brooklyn  girls*  high  school.  The  right  school 
teachers  were  formally  appointed  and  their  salaries  fixed. 
Principals  will  ^ece  ve  forty  dollars  a  month  and  teachers 
twenty  five  dollars 

The  wo'k  of  the  Industrial  school,  which  i<  carried  on  mainly 
thru  the  generisity  of  citizens,  was  further  substantiated  by 
the  proceeds  from  a  "Donation  dav."  The  managers  of  the 
school  were  the  pr'me  movers  in  the  affair.  The  various 
church  societies  provided  and  managed  stalls.  The  school  it- 
self had  an  exhibit  of  the  pupils'  work  in  sewing,  manual 
training  and  kindergarten  work. 

Exeter,  N.  H. — A  bronz-  bust  of  the  late  Sherman  Hoar, 
has  been  presented  to  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  the  contribu- 
tion of  many  friends  to  the  honor  and  memory  of  an  efficient 
trustee.  It  will  stand  in  the  chapel,  and  is  the  finest  bronze 
belonging  to  the  academy. 

Providence,  R.  I. —Miss  Annie  Crosby  Emery,  formerly 
dean  of  women  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  inaueu- 
rated  dean  of  the  women's  college  of  Brown  university,  Oct  24. 
President  Faunce  presided,  and  addre<:ses  were  made  by  Miss 
Caroline  Hazard,  president  of  Wellesley;  Miss  M.  Carey 
Thomas,  president  of  Brvn  Mawr:  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,  formerly  pre'^ident  of  Wellesley,  and  now  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  board  of  education ;  acd  by  the  new  dean. 

The  university  of  Michigan  library  has  a  tolal  of  145.460  vol- 
umes. The  numher  of  accessions  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1900.  was  12.  256  volumes. 


There  were  enrolled  last  vear,  in  the  university  l^MZ  8*tt- 

Michlga 
There  were  T.143  enrolled  in  the  Iterary  department,  of  whom 


dents  of  whom  i,q36  or  ^8.6t  per  cent,  were  from  Michigan. 


916  or  68.15  per  cent,  were  from  Michigan.  There  were  forty- 
nine  states  and  territories  represented,  nine  foreign  countries. 
There  were  thirty-eight  students  from  foreign  countries. 

Cincinnati.  O. — The  truant  officer  of  Norwo-id  has  had  his 
hands  full  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  large  factories 
hard  bv.  The  young  boys  prefer  working  in  the  factories  to 
going  to  school.  Some  twentv-five  lads,  un'ler  fourteen  yvars 
of  age  have  alreadv  ^een  taken  from  the  shop  to  be  placed  in 
the  8chool-r'>om.  The  officer  intends  to  stop  the  practice  by 
prosecut'ng  the  fi-ms  that  employ  children  underage.  Accord- 
ing to  law  any  person  employing  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  i<  liable  to  i  fine  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  and  im- 
prisonment ot  from  ten  to  thirty  days. 

Pittsburg,  Pa — Stowe  township  was   recently  forced  to 

erect  two  new  srhool-ho«i«es  and  the  tax-rate  in  consequence 

was  v^'ewedi"  di«may.    Now  m  oil  well  has  been  found  on  the 

school  grounds  which,  on  being  drilled,  yields  forty  barrels  a 

•  4ay^    The  school  board  gets  one-eighth  royalty. 


Spencer,  Ind.— Mr.  H.  B.  Hancock,  principal  of  the  Mor- 
gantown  schools,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  tht  Owen 
county  schools,  to  succeed  C.  F.  Mclntobh,  rehigned. 

Paterson.  N.  J  —Agreeable  to  a  verbal  petition  of  the 
People's  Park  I mpmvement  Association  to  the  building  com- 
mittee of  the  school  commission,  public  school  No-  16  will 
have  its  pbygroung  paved  and  a  granilite  sidewalk  laid.  The 
cost  will  be  1 1,600,  a  sum  which  will  be  taken  out  of  the  regular 
appropriation  for  school  improvements. 

Catsktll.  N.  Y.— Miss  Maude  B.  Van  4Ceuren,  of  Pough* 
keepsie,  has  accepted  the  principalship  01  the  Gardiner  puMic 
school. 

Los  Anget  es,  Cal.— The  board  of  education  is  again  wrest- 
lirg  with  the  overcrowded  school  problem.  It  lecently  parsed 
a  resolution  asking  the  city  council  to  call  for  a  popular  vote 
regirding  the  is^ue  of  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  $220,000,  for  the 
erection  of  mo*%  school  buddings.  About  one-ei«shth  of  the 
public  school  pupils  are  re<>tricted  to  half-day  ses.sions,  and 
many  buildings  are  so  crowded  as  to  prevent  good  work  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— Prof.  M.  V.  0'Shea»s  lecture  on  "The 
Silent  Forces,"  delivered  October  31.  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A, 
•  made  a  great  irrpression  upon  Roches*er  teachers.  Prof. 
0*Shea  made  special  a  plea  for  the  *'  worst  little  devil  in  the 
place,"  a  child  who  will  almost  always  be  found  to  overflow 
with  energy  that  can  be  turned  into  useful  channels.  By  sym- 
pathy ar>d  diplomacy  the  '*  little  devil  "  can  generally  be  made 
over  into  a  useful  member  of  society. 

Lancaster,  Pa.— The  Lancaster  city  s'-hoM  board  hasaffain 
been  organized  on  non-partisan  l^nes  by  the  election  ot  D. 
Mc Mullen  and  George  Forrest,  Democrats,  as  president  and 
secretary,  and  H.  A.  Schroyer  and  |ohn  Burke,  Republicans, 
as  treasurer  and  messenger  This  division  of  officers  was 
made  many  years  ago  and  found  so  useful  that  it  has  been 
continued. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— The  teachers  of  this  citv  are  com- 
plaining ot  being  oblieed  to  put  their  hands  mto  their  pockets 
so  often  to  pav  for  supplies  that  ought  to  be  furnished  by  the 
school  department.  Supplementary  books  in  teachir^  are 
recommended  in  the  course  of  study,  but  none  are  furnished, 
and  as  th*;  public  lib**ary  contains  few  copies  the  teachers  are 
co-np^^lled  to  purchase  the  book"*  at  their  own  expense.  The 
sand  used  on  the  molding  table,  the  models  for  the  drawing 
classes,  the  pictures  presented  in  the  observation  lessons,  are 
some  of  the  other  items  that  extract  money  from  the  teacnert. 
As  a  last  straw  the  schoot  department  recently  sent  out  official 
circulars  which  reached  the  teachers  with  two  cents  postage 
due  on  them. 

Watertown, N.  Y— Mr.  Irw?n  H.  Schuyler,  teacher  of 
natural  science  at  the  Watertown  high  Sf^hool.  has  tendered  his 
resignation  to  accept  a  position  at  the   Erie,  Pa.,  high  schooL 

Washington,  D.  C.— Mrs.  Mary  H.  Peabody.  of  New 
York,  gave  a  lerture  on  **  The  Law  of  Power,"  illustrated  by 
the  ball.  cube,  and  cvlinder  of  the  second  gift,  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Washington  Normal  Kindergarten  institute,  Nov.  7. 

Atlanta.  Ga. — The  recent  report  of  State  School  Commis- 
sioner G.  R.  Glenn,  containing  recommendations  relative  to 
compulsory  education  and  tran<po' tat'on  of  f  chool  children, 
has  provoked  discussion  thruout  the  state.  The  first  sugges- 
tion is  more  favorably  received  than  the  latter ,which  is  deemed 
impracticable. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— The  school  board  has  prepared  its  annual 
estimate,  1251.111  10  a  budget  somewhat  less  than  that  of  last 
year.  The  request  of  the  authorities  of  St.  Vincent's  Catholic 
Orphans'  asylum  for  an  appropriation  is  turned  down. 

Ogdensburg.  N.  Y.  The  resignafon  of  Mips  Mable  Hobbs 
a  teacher  who  has  accepted  a  position  at  Tarr\town,  was  bid 
on  the  table  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  education.  The 
opinion  seemed  to  f>e  unanimous  that  the  teachers  ought  to  abide 
more  conscientiously  by  their  contracts  and  not  seek  to  make 
changes  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 

HoosiCK  Falls,  N.  Y.— A  good  institute  was  held  by  the 
teachers  of  Rensselaer  county,  October  31  and  November  i. 
The  speakers  were  Miis  Collier,  of  Oneonia ;  Mr.  T,  M  Red- 
way  who  advanced  a  plan  "  To  Make  Study  Agreeable ; "  Mr. 
C.  A.  Shaver,  conductor  of  the  institute,  who  talked  about 
«  Spellirg :  Dr.  P.  S.  Bugbec  on  "  Opportunities  of  the  School 
for  Moral  Training." 

A  scheme  to  mulct  the  Chicago  teachers  tt,T<  each  just  at 
Christma*  t'me  coutd  hardly  be  popular  even  if  the  t^ijoco  so 
collected  should  help  to  keep  the  kindergarten  open.  It  was 
proposed  to  close  the  schools  a  day  earl *er  before  Christmas 
and  deduct  that  day's  s&lary  for  the  berefit  of  the  special 
teacVers  who  are  now  ou*  of  a  job.  Put  the  scheme  wou'd  not 
work.  The  teachers  lobbied  the  matter  .so  that  when  it  came 
as  a  recommend  •^tion  to  the  board  of  school  trustees.  Messrs. 
Gallagher  and  Keating  were  or  hand  to  denounce  it  roundly 
and  to  secure  a  vote  tabling  the  whole  proposition.  Some 
other  (Ian  will  have  to  be  tried. 
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New  Phases  of  Agricultural  Education. 

The  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country  have  become 
well  established ;  their  usefulness  has  been  demonstrated 
in  a  thousand  ways.  The  next  step,  according  to  Prof. 
L.  H  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  as  suggesteH  in  an  interesting 
article  in  tne  Educational  Review^  is  to  extend  and  popu- 
larize the  work  of  these  special  institutions. 

As  they  have  been  improving  their  advancement  of  en- 
trance requifements  and  enrichment  of  curricula,  the 
agricultural  institutions  have  tended  to  get  further  and 
further  away  from  the  plain  people.  The  betterment  of 
their  eflBciency  is  all  tight,  but  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
gap.  The  agricultural  college,  to  preserve  its  dignity 
among  other  institutions  of  the  higher  learning,  must  be 
developed  on  the  theoretical  and  scientific  side  ;  it  must 
train  special  investigators  who  will  make  valuable  discov- 
eries as  a  result  of  their  research.  To  underrate  the  im- 
portance of  tnis  work  is  to  display  ignorance  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  farmer's  callirg.  But  avenues  of  ap- 
proach must  be  left  open.  The  agricultural  college 
ought  to  be  simply  the  head  of  an  extensive  system  of 
agricultural  education. 

The  conditiona  are  ripe  for  the  upbuilding  of  such  a 
system.  The  American  farmer  is  within  reach  of  help 
and  advice.  No  other  agriculturists  in  the  world  have 
so  much  energy  and  power  of  initiative.  People  who 
speak  of  the  down-trodJen  farmer  do  so  from  malice  or 
ignorance.  The  |armer  is  apt  to  be  intelligent  and  well 
read,  even  if  not  well  dressed.  He  is  not  ''The  Man 
wiih  the  Hoe." 

Need  of  a  Practical  Course. 

The  agricultural  colleges  are  well  equipped  to  suit  the 
needs  of  those  who  can  afford  to  give  their  pons  a  long 
and  special  course.  What  is  now  badly  needed  is  the 
special  farm  training  school  which  aspires  to  no  academic 
or  collegiate  honors  and  grants  no  degrees.  In  this 
respect  they  are  ahead  of  us  in  Europe.  We  have 
been  tiaining  leadt:rs ;  wp  need  also  to  train  followers. 
The  university  spirit  must  be  taken  to  the  people,  in  this 
as  in  other  directions.  The  institution  of  learning  has 
two  co-oidinate  functions  as  an  organ  of  civilization — 
studiously  to  educate  the  few,  enthusiastically  to  awaken 
the  many.  The  collep'es  and  experiment  stations  have 
made  an  agricultural  science.  They  have  built  up  a  vast 
literature.  The  next  step  is  to  make  their  contributions 
to  human  knowledge  a  matter  of  popular  comprehension. 
The  average  farmer  must  be  educated.  By  his  very 
numbers  in  the  commonwealth  this  is  made  imperative 
for  the  public  welfare. 

Inspiration  in  Farmer's  Surronndmgs. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  Not,  probably,  by  the  spread 
of  mere  knowledge.  Information  is  no  panacea  for  agri- 
cultural ills.    The  farmer  must  be  interested,  must  be 


touched  with  an  inspiration.  The  trouble  with  agricul- 
ture is  not  so  much  that  the  farmer  does  not  know  bow 
to  make  it  pay  as  that  in  too  many  cases  he  does  not 
know  how  to  live. 

He  has  got  to  be  put  into  touch  with  his  surroundings ; 
his  eyes  opened  that  he  may  live  the  daily  life  with  joy. 
Country  children  especially  can  be  taught  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate the  thirgs  with  which  they  Uve.  They  must  be  led  to 
nature,  not  in  a  sentimental  spirit,  nor  yet  with  scientific 
coldness,  but  with  a  glow  of  youthful  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the  world  beautiful.  Such  a 
movement  nature-ward  is  no  chimera.  One  university 
already  has  an  enrollment  of  nearly  t^  irty  thousand  chil- 
dren who  are  banded  together  in  nature  study.  It  has 
nearly  twenty-five  thousand  teachers  who  are  vitiUy  in- 
terested in  the  movement.  Here  are  fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple who  are  systematically  supplied  with  literature  and 
help. 

What  for  (he  Present  Generation? 

So  much  for  the  coming  generation.  Something  im- 
mediate ought  to  be  done  for  the  grown-up  farmer.  The 
first  essential  is  sympathy.  Those  who  are  already 
awakened,  need  simply  direction  and  advice.  For  those 
who  are  without,  the  desire  for  improvement  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  hard  to  continue  on  a  paying  basis.  Such 
farmers  are  very  apt  to  give  it  up  and  migrate  to  the 
city,  thus  going  far  to  fare  worse.  These  are  the  people 
who  ought  particularly  to  be  aimed  at — those  who  read 
no  literature,  who  do  not  want  any  professional  help. 
All  ideas  of  mere  academic  dignity  must  *be  laid  aside, 
and  effort  must  not  rest  until  every  man  is  touched. 
One  simple  leaflet,  well  digested,  may  mean  more  to 
some  remote  farmer  than  a  whole  library  means  to  a 
student. 

Thus  the  farmer  is  being  reached— by  any  naeans 
which  promises  good  results,  whether  conforming  to  ac- 
cepted educational  standards  or  not.  The  problem  of 
agricultural  education  is  by  no  means  easy  of  solution. 
Old  ideas  of  teaching  have  to  be  modified  or  outgrown. 
Well-trained  and  enthusiastic  men  are  enlisted  in  the 
labor.  "The  work  of  widest  influence  must  be  that  of 
an  extension  character,  including  nature  study  move- 
ments, reading  courses,  itinerant  schools,  short  winter 
courses,  and  the  like ;  only  the  few  will  go  farther  and 
higher." 
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Hints  to  Teachers  of  Reading. 

,  The  Chicago  Institute  Qmrse  of  Study  for  November 
contains  considerable  material  that  is  most  suggestive  to 
teachers  of  various  grades  and  studies.  The  following 
thoQghtB  on  the  teaching  of  reading  are  especially  help- 
jful,  referring  as  they  do  to  one  of  the  most  diflScult  stud- 
ies of  the  coarse,  and  applicable  in  some  respects,  to  the 
work  as  pursued  all  the  way  from  the  first  grade  to  the 
advanced  work  in  the  high  school. 

"  Reading  for  study  should,  as  a  rule,  be  done  silently. 
There  is  danger  of  calling  for  too  much  oral  reading. 

*'In  so-caUed  sijrht-reafllng  for  children  the  words 

should  be  those  readily  recognized  and  functioned.    The 

ientences  should  be  short  and  th«»  thought  and  emotion 

,  within  such  easy  grasp  that  the  reader  can  give  his  en- 

.ergies  to  expression. 

**  Do  not  put  a  hook  into  the  hands  of  children  and  ask 
them  to  read  orally  at  sight  a  bit  of  history,  a  scientific  ob- 
servation, or  a  story  that  you  could  not  read  without  study. 
'  Two  motives  go\rern  the  desire  to  read  aloud  :  first, 
the  desire  to  share  with  others  what  one  possoFses  ;  sec- 
,  ond  the  necessity  for  expression  as  an  outlet  for  aroused 
energy. 

"  Do  not  call  for  oral  reading  until  the  children  have 
something  to  toll.  Ideal  conditions  for  oral  reading  are 
one  book,  a  reader,  an  audience,  and  interesting  matorial. 
*  Do  not  lose  the  children's  point  of  view  :n  reading. 
They  read  because  of  their  interest  in  the  story,  and  are 
impatient  of  interruptions.  'I  don't  see,'  said  one  little 
girl,  *  what  our  teacher  meant.  We  were  so  interested 
in  that  story  we  could  hardly  keep  our  scats,  and  she 
kept  stopping  us  and  asking  us  questions,  and  making  us 
I  do  it  over  and  over  again  until  we  just  couldn't  stand  it. 
I  don't  wan't  to  go  to  that  school  any  more.' 

**  Do  not  allow  a  child  who  is  reading  orally  to  strug- 
^  gle  with  the  pronunciation  of  a  word.  Help  him  inci- 
dentally ;  keep  him  unconscious  of  his  diflSculty.  The 
book  means  to  many  children  only  a  strucrgle  with  words, 
and  oral  reading  word-calling.  They  image  only  words, 
and  there  is  no  room  for  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of 
which  words  are  the  signs. 

^  "  Do  not  drill  upon  worda4>r  phonics  in  close  connec- 
tion with  oral  reading,  lest  the  child's  mind  be  distracted 

•  from  the  thought.     The  whole  energy  of  both  teacher 
]  and  class  should  be  directed  towards  one  end — the  secur- 
ing of  vivid  images  and  adequate  expression. 

"Do  not  call  upon  one  child  to  criticise  another's  read- 
ing, or  aak  him  what  is  wrong  with  it,  or  how  he  would 
read  it ;  the  interest  should  be  so  intense  that  the  im- 
pulse of  every  child  is  to  express  his  own  imaeres,  not  to 
criticise  others.  Call  for  reading  from  the  different  chil- 
dren. The  class  will  unconsciously  note  differences  and 
aelect  the  most  truthful  interpretation  of  the  text. 

"Cultivate  a  habit  of  independent  study  of  the  text. 

"  Do  not  ask  the  children  how  they  would  read  this 
line  or  that  stenza ;  let  them  read  and  judge  from  their 
expression  what  images  they  have.  If  they  are  not  ap- 
propriate and  full,  stimulate  to  better  imaging  by  ques- 
tions, by  pictures,  by  stories,  and  then  call  for  expression 
when  the  emoion  is  at  its  height. 

"  Do  not  analyze  a  section  until  the  life  is  all  taken 
out  of  i  t.  Allow  only  such  discussions  and  analysis  as 
will  make  the  images  vivid.  View  the  selection  as  a 
whole.  Strike  for  the  great  central  thought ;  this  im* 
dudes  the  lesser." 

Change  to  High  School  Methods. 

When  the  pupils  go  up  into  the  high  school  they  find 

khings  changed.    Instead  of  one  teacher  who  has  known 

them  for  years  and  feels  a  personal  interest  in  them,  they 

find  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  a  number  of  dLF- 

]    ferent  teachers  to  whom  they  are  strangers  and  who  are 

ignorant  of  their  personal  traits  and  peculiarities,  and 

who  do  not  extend  to  them,  at  first,  those  personal  atten- 

!    tions  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.    If,  under 

i    such  circumstances,  they  become  discouraged  or  lose  in- 

*  torest  in  their  studies,  and  at  last  drop  out  of  their 


classes,  it  is  not  so  surprising.  It  is  in  the  first  year's 
course  in  the  high  schools  from  which  the  largest  per- 
centege  of  pupite  drop  out  of  their  classes,  and  among 
other  causes  the  lack  of  patient  and  sympathetic  instmo- 
tion  may  be  counted  as  one.— Supt.  Edward  Brooks. 


Unconscious  Errors* 

Supt.  J.  L.  Holloway,  ef  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas,  is  one 
of  the  thoughtful  educators  of  the  South.  In  a  circular 
issued  for  the  use  of  his  teachers  he  gives  several  valu- 
able hints  concerning '^unconscious  errors"  which  he  has 
observed  in  his  supervision  of  schools. 
A.  Losf  of  Time. 

This  is  occasioned  by 

1.  Lack  of  systematic  procedure  in  changing  recita- 
tions. 

2.  Want  of  plan  in  relating  subject  matter  of  succes- 
sive recitetions. 

8.  Discussing  irrelevant  matter. 

4.  stopping  the  work  to  administor  discipline. 

6.  Intorruptions  from  pupils  of  study  class. 

6.  I^pils  entoring  or  leaving  the  room. 

7.  Hesitancy  of  pupils  in  reciting,  due  to  poor  prepa- 
ration. 

8.  Inability  of  pupils  to  attack  a  lesbon  properly. 

9.  Indistinct  enunciation  and  low  tones  of  pupils. 

10.  Repetition  of  pupils'  answers  by  the  teacher. 

11.  Absence  of  clearly  defined  pui^ose  to  be  rea;^hed 
in  the  recitation. 

12.  The  use  of  language  unadapted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  child. 

B.  Loose  DiKipfinc 
This  is  shown  in  and  encouraged  by 

1.  Littered  floors  and  smeared  boards. 

2.  Untidy  desks  of  pupils  and  teachers, 

3.  Disarranged  bookshelves  and  closets. 

4.  Awkward  posture  of  pupils,  standing  and  sitting. 
6.  Disorderly  lines  and  shuffling  style  of  marching. 

6.  The  absence  of  definite  kind  and  amount  of  work  for 
study  class. 

7.  Inattention  and  listlessness  of  pupils  reciting. 

8.  Lack  of  S3lf-control — exhibited  in  temporary  ab- 
sence of  teacher. 

9.  The  slowness  of  pupils  in  accomplishing  assigned 
work. 

10.  A  supposed  necessity  for  the  use  of  sarcasm  and 
"sharp"  speech. 

C  An  Ideal  School. 

The  ideal  school  may  be  partially  realized  by  an  ob- 
servance of  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Hold  all  classes  strictly  to  the  work  in  hand. 

2.  Test  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  and  determine  the 
range  and  thoroness  of  their  preparation  in  every  reci- 
tation. 

3.  Develop  the  power  of  attention  and  sustained  con- 
centration. 

4.  Leave  nothing  half  comprehended  by  the  class. 

6.  Rally  the  slow,  stir  up  the  indolent,  restrain  the 
over-Eealous,  encourage  the  timid. 

9.  Make  such  complete  preparation  that  the  recitation 
becomes  a  unit  thoroly  related  to  pupils'  present  acquisi- 
tions and  so  developed  that  it  naturally  fits  into  what 
logically  follows. 

7.  Vary  methods  by  use  of  lesson  plans  developed  from 
sound  principles, — plans  in  which  the  questions  of  the 
Aoir,  what,  and  why  have  been  mastered. 

8.  Teach  pupils  methods  of  attack  in  lesson-getting. 

9.  Insist  upon  some  definite,  specific  home  study,  at 
least  above  third  grade. 

10.  Appreciate  the  ideally  regulated  home  in  school 
government. 

11.  Make  the  physical  environment  an  agency  for  cul- 
tivating both  the  ethical  and  the  SBSthetical  elemento  of 
the  chUd's  being. 

Emphasize  in  all  ways  the  power  and  beauty  of  good 
manners— on  the  street,  ^t  public  gatherings,  toward 
ladiesy  ete. 
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PubUsksd  fVukly  by 
E.   U   HELLOQQ    S    CO., 

Tht  Edaartioiul  BiilkHng, 

6i  B.  NiJTTH  Street,  New  York. 

a66  WAiAfli  AvB..  Chicago. 


Tta  SoKXM.  JouRMAL,  cfUbllsbcd  In  i^tol  was  the  firat 
waakly  cducatioDal  papw  publlahcd  in  tht  united  States 
Dwlna  the  year  h  publlahed  twelve  achool  board  nun- 
tan,  tiiUy  tunatrated,  of  from  Ibrty-fsar  to  aixty  pa^es 
•ach,  wttn  cover,  a  summer  nmnber  <eighty-cightjM{res) 
bjmie,  a  private  school  nomber  in  September,  a  Chnst- 
maa  nomner  In  November,  and  Ibar  traveling  numbers 
In  May  and  June,  it  has  subscribers  in  every  state  and 
in  naany  all  tbreiaii  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES» 

Two  DoLLABS  a  year  in  advance.  One  dollar  for  ala 
montha  Single  coplaa.  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
bwSi  ten  centa.  PordJBn  aubacriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

win  be  furnished  on  application.  The  value  of  Tus 
School  Jousmal  as  an  advertiaing  medium  to  unqucs- 
tlottcd.  The  number  and  character  of  the  advartiaements 
now  in  its  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
tt  docs  among  the  principala,  auperintendents,  school 
boards,  and  leading  teachers,  there  to  no  way  to  reach 
thto  part  of  the  edwatinnal  field  so  easily  and  cheaply  as 
thru  its  columns 


Literary  Notes. 

Teachers  Withcmt  PositiODS. 

If  you  are  without  a  position  you  should 
write  the  Syracuse  Teachers'  Agency,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  find  out  what  it  can 
do  for  you.    It  has  an  established  reputa- 

Has  No  Competitor. 

One  Patent  Medicine  Which    Has  the 
Field  to  Itself. 

A  prominent  physician  was  recently 
asked  why  it  was  there  are  s«  many  '*  blood 
purifiers/*  ''nerve  tonics,"  and  medicines 
tor  every  ill  except  one  of  the  most  common 
and  annoying  diseases,  viz.,  piles. 

He  repliea,  there  are  two  principal  rea- 
sons: First,  physicians  and  people  in  gen- 
eral have  thought  for  years  that  the  only 
permanent  cure  for  piles  was  a  surgical 
operation,  and  that  medicinal  preparations 
were  simply  palliatives  and  not  a  cure  for 
the  trouble. 

Another  reason  is  that  piles,  unlike  many 
other  diseases,  is  to  no  sense  an  imaginarv 
trouble.  A  sufferer  from  pile^  is  very  much 
aware  of  the  fact  sod  for  this  reason  the 
few  pile  salves,  and  ointments,  etc.,  have 
been  short  lived  because  the  patient  very 
soon  discovered  their  worthlessness. 

He  continues:  However,  there  is  a  new 
pile  remedy  which,  judging  from  its  popu- 
larity and  extent  of  its  sale,  will  soon  take 
the  place  of  all  other  treatment  for  piles. 
It  has  certainly  made  thousands  of  cures  in 
this  obstinate  disease  and  its  ment,  re- 
peatedly tested,  has  made  it  famous  among 
physicians  and  wherever  introduced.  The 
remedy  is  sold  by  druggists,  everywhere, 
uader  the  name  of  Pyramid  Pile  cure. 

It  is  in  convenient,  suppository  form, 
compo^d  of  harmless  astringents  and  heal- 
ing oils,  gives  immediate  relief  in  all  forms 
of  piles,  and  a  radical  cure  without  resort  to 
the  knife  and  without  pain  or  interference 
with  daily  occupation. 

One  strong  recommendation  for  the  rem- 
edy IS  that  it  contains  no  cocaine  nor  opium 
and  is  absolutely  safe  to  use  at  any  time. 

One  of  the  suppositories  is  applied  at 
night,  is  absorbed,  and  the  cure  is  natural 
and  painless. 

It  permanently  cures  itching,  bleeding, 
or  protruding  piles  and  is  the  only  remedy 
except  a  dangerous  surgical  operation  that 
will  do  so. 

All  druggists  sell  a  complete  treatment 
of  the  suppositories  for  50  cents  and  the 
Pyramid  Drug  Co.,  of  Marshall,  Mich.,  will 
mail  free  to  any  address  a  little  book  on 
cause  and  cure  of  piles,  which  may  be  of  as- 
sistance in  chronic  cases. 


lion  among  the  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cials of  the  entire  ceuntry. 

Extending,  in  its  operations,  from  the 
Atlantic  sea  board  to  the  Pacific.  Giring 
help  and  inspiration  to  its  members  by 
causing  them  to  rejoice  in  its  efficiency  to 
transfer  them  to  more  lucrative  positions. 

It  bas  calls  nearly  every  week  in  the 
year  for  kindergarten,  primary,  and  gram 
mar  grade  teachers;  principals  for  high 
schools,  ward,  village,  and  district;  special 
teachers  for  music,  art,  drawing,  penman 
ship,  book-keeping,  mathematics,  lan- 
guage, manual  training,  physical  culture, 
telegraphy,  stenography,  and  type  writing. 

To  Work  Petrolenm  Under  the  Sea. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Devi,  member  of  the 
Russian  mining  department,  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  exploration  of  petroUum 
under  the  sea,  near  Baku.  The  points  to 
be  decided  are,  according  to  TAe  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal:  (i)  The  sug- 
ges'tion  of  the  Technical  committee  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Baku  oil-fields  to  re- 
claim that  part  of  the  .sea  by  filling  it  in,  so 
that  the  ntw  petroleum  plots  may  be 
jomed  to  the  old  plots  and  so  form  one 
field,  or  to  reclaim,  by  some  special  means, 
single  spots  formmg  islets  not  connected 
with  the  mainland.  To  ascertain  the  depth 
of  the  sea  over  the  submarine  petroleum 
deposits  and  the  extent  of  tnat  zone.  (2) 
What  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
accidents  to  workmen  by  fire,  and  also  for 
securing  the  works  on  the  submarine  oil 
pots  from  destruction  and  irom  the  access 
of  the  sea  water  into  the  tubes  oi  the  wells 
and  the  wasting  of  the  oil  from  fountains. 
(3)  What  measures  should  be  adopted  to 
prevent  the  new  works  on  the  sea  irom  in- 
terfering with  the  shipping  entering  or 
leaving  the  port  of  Baku. 


yards,  or  rods  to  the  roll.  The  f actfe  )une 
that  spiders  have  a  regular  q>inBtnS' 
ma«  hine— a  set  of  tiny  tubes  at  the  |ar  end 
of  the  body— and  that  the  threads  are 
nothfng  more  nor  less  than  a  white,  sticky 
fluid,  which  hardens  as  soon  as  it  comes  ii» 
contact  with  the  air.  The  spider  does  not 
really  and  truly  *'  spin,^  bnt  begins  a  thread 
by  pressing  his  **  spinneret "  against  some 
oDJect  to  which  the  liquid  sticks.  He  then 
moves  away  and,  by  constantly  ejecting 
the  flnid  and  allowing  it  to  harden,  forms 
his  ropes  or  wonderful  geometrical  nets. 

An  Acre  of  Washington  Timber. 

A  single  acre  of  Washington  timber,  re- 
cently measured  by  the  Divison  of  For- 
estry, contained  2itf,6go  fett.  board  mtzsr 
ure,  oi  red  fir,  11,000  feet  of  hemlock,  and 
6,000  feet  of  oedar,  making  a  total  stand 
of  236,690  feet.  The  smallest  fir  on  the 
acre  was  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
largest  eight  feet.  The  height  ol  the 
iprest  approximated  300  teet.  The  hem- 
lock was  scaled  down  to  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  and,  had  it  been  scaled  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches,  as  is  customary  in  the 
East,  the  stand  would  have  been  several 
thousand  feet  greater.  This  acre  was 
mtasured  near  ^ilkeson,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Tacoma. 

Better  Fnel  Than  Coal. 

A  newly  discovered  mineral,  which  is  of 
a  lustrous  black  color  and  which  as  a  fuel 
surpasses  coal  and  all  other  substances 
heretofore  known,  is  described  by  the 
Journal  J f  Geology,  It  is  found  on  the 
island  of  Barbados,  in  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
where  the  natives  call  it  **  manjak." 

It  is  thought  that  manjak  is  petrified 
petroleum,  great  quantities  of  petroleum 
oeing  found  on  the  same  island.  It  con- 
tains only  2  per  cent,  of  water  and  fully  27 
per  cent  of  solid  organic  matter,  thus  sur- 
passing, in  utility,  the  best  asphalt  of 
Trinidad  in  which  30  per  cent  of  water  is 
contained,  and  which  has  been  classed,  so 
far,  as  the  very  finest  iuel. 


A  MosicAl  Prodigy. 

At  the  recent  Paris  Psvchological  Con- 
gress, according  to  the  **  Nouvelles  Scien- 
tifiques  "  department  of  La  Nature^  a  mu- 
sical prodigy,  three  years  of  age,  was  ex 
hibited.  **The  boy's  mother,"  says  the 
writer,  "  is  a  good  musician.  About  six 
months  ago  she  had  iu^t  executed  a  dif- 
ficult piece  of  classical  music  on  the  piano, 
when,  having  left  the  instrument,  she 
heard  the  piece  repeated  beh  nd  ber  back. 
It  was  the  child  who  had  performed  thib 
feat  at  the  first  attempt  Since  that  time, 
without  a  teacher,  the  little  prodigy  has 
di'^played  eager  persistence  and  made  as- 
tonishing progress.  This  three-year-old 
baby  is  named  Pepito  Rodrigues  Ariola." 

Hot  Dependent  on  His  Bfillions. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  once  said  there 
never  was  born  a  Vanderbilt  who  could 
not  earn  his  own  living,  if  left  without  a 
cent.  Young  Cornelius,  altho  he  managed 
to  get  a  good  slice  of  his  father's  esta  e 
against  the  paternal  will,  bears  out  Mr. 
Depew's  statement.  He  has  invented  a 
fire-box  for  locomotives  that,  it  is  said,  will 
save  to  the  great  railroad  companies  a  deal 
of  wealth  in  water  and  fuel.  The  Baldwin 
locomotive  works,  in  Philadelphia,  has 
just  adopted  his  invention,  and,  with  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  becomes 
a  millionaire  inventor.  At  the  recent  Re- 
putjlican  state  convention,  held  at  Sarato- 

ta,  New  York,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  also  made 
is  debut  in  politics  as  a  delegate. 

The  Spider's  Web. 

A  spider's  web  is  a  most  curious  as  well 
as  a  most  beautiful  thing.  When  we  were 
children  the  majority  of  us  supposed  that 
the  spider's  weD  was  pulled  out  of  its 
mouth,  and  that  the  little  insect  had  a 
large  reel  of  the  stufE  in  his  stomach,  and 
that  he  could,  almost  instantly,  add  feet. 


BOOKS  FOR 
MUSICIANS 


By  M«U  Postpaid. 

Adams'  5000  Musical  Terms  •  %  JS 
Macy's  Pocket  Dictionary  •  .12 
Ludden's  i>ronouncinj  Dictionary  1.00 
Lobe's  Catechism  of  Music  -  -40 
Johnson's  New  Method  of 

Harmony  ...  -  f.OO 
Johnson's  New  Method  Thorough 

Bass 1.00 

Peters'  Burrowes'  Thoron  jh  Bats 

Primer  and  Companion  M 

Richter's  Harmony  •   2.00 

Richter's  AddMonal  Bxerdics    -     .50 

Desosinlire  oivoularB  sent  potipaid  upon 
receipt  at  r^iuest^ 

MU4BIC  Ri:VIi:W.    aSc.  aY«ar. 

A  piano  solo  and  song  reproduced  in  ea^ 
number.  New  music  and  musical  literature 
reviewed  Special  articles  by  well-known 
writers  Portraits  and  biographica]  sketcMs 
of  musicians.  Every  student  of  music  needs 
this  little  magazine.  Send  «-oent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  premium  list. 

Ord0n  SoliUiUd  for  all  JItMkal  PubHeaHons 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO.. 

Music  Puhlishara. 

OUTXB  DiTBON  OOXPAHT  -  BOfllOK 

Ohab.  H.  Ditboh  &  OoKPAHT  -  Nbw  Tobk 
J.  E.  DiraoH  &  OoxPAST   -   PimLADBuraaA 
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The  SiimuiuB 
(ot  Pure  Blood 

That  It  what  la  required  by  erery  organ 
ot  th^  body,  tor  the  proper  performance  of 
.Ita  fimctlons. 

It  perfects  all  the  Tltal  prooeasea. 

It  prercDta  billooaiieM,  dyapepaia,  ooniti- 
patioo,  kidney  complaint,  rheumatlam,  ca- 
tarrh, nerronaneaStWeakneea,  taintneaa,  plm- 
plea,  blotches,  and  all  cntaneooa  eraptiona. 

It  la  asaored  by  taking  Hocd'a  Saraapa* 
rllla  which  acta  directly  and  pecollarly  on 
the  blood. 

Thla  atatement  la  prored  by  thooaanda 
of  nnaoUclted  teetlmonlala. 

W.  P.  KnroN,  Woodatbck,  Ala.,  wrltea: 
**  When  I  began  taking  Hood'a  Sarsaparilla 
my  blood  was  Impore  and  X  had  not  been 
feeling  well  for  some  time.  I  waa  bothered 
rery  mnch  with  that  tired  fteUng.  When 
I  had  taken  the  medicine  a  tew  daya  I  be- 
gan to  feel  better,  and  after  taking  two 
|tx>ttle8  I  fUt  like  another  person.  That 
tired  feeling  was  gone  and  I  ooold  do  my 
work." 

Hood's  Sarsaparitla 

rids  the  blood  of  scroftUoos  and  all  other 
humors  and  all  foreign  matters. 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  lb  Elereath  St. ,  Hew  York. 

iOppoeiU  Qraee  Church*) 

Oondacted  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 

Bates.  ^^ 

Oentrally  Located  and  most  conyenient  to 

Amusement  and  Business  Diflteiots. 
Of  easy  access  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

Broadway  Gars  dlreot,  or  by  transfer. 


WM.  TATLOR  it  80H, 


Proprietors. 


{  CONTINENTAL  j»  HOTEL 

j  PHILADELPHIA 

•  American  and  European  Plans. 

:    By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 
I  Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms.    Three  New  Elevators. 


Room,  WITH  Board ..$3.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board.  .  .$1.00  and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $2.00  and  Up. 


SUam  Heat  Inclisdcd. 


L.  U.  MALTBY 


At  the  Eod  of  Toar  Joaroey  yon  will  find 
it  a  great  oonvenienoe  to  go  right  over  to 

Tbt  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL 

Fourth  Ato.,  41tt  and  4Sd  Sts. 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York 

Oentral  for  Shopping  and  Theatres. 

Baggage  to  and  from  4Sbd  St.  Depot  free. 

Kooms,  $  1 .00  per  day  and  Upwards 

■nininiiiiiinniiniiiiiiininiiiin 


interesting  Notes. 

A  Great  Work. 

The  National  Magazim  for  October 
contains  an  illustrated  article  under  the 
caption  *' Double-Tracking  a  Transcon- 
tinental Railway."  This  is  an  interesting 
story  of  the  undertaking  by  the  Chicago  & 
Morth- Western  Railway  of  double-tracKinp^ 
its  main  lin^  between  Chicago  and  Council 
BlufEs,  which  has  been  completed  as  far 
west  as  Carroll,  and  by  the  close  of  next 
year  the  entire  distance  is  expected  to  be 
finished.  The  double  track  will  not  only 
greatly  facilitate  the  handling  of  traffic, 
both  freight  and  passenger,  but,  bv  the 
elimination  of  curves  and  grades,  will  also 
shorten  the  distance  between  Chicago  and 
Omaha. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  work  is 
at  Boone^  Iowa.  The  present  line  sweeps 
direct  to  the  south  after  leaving  Boone, 
following  the  course  of  the  Des  Moines 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  a  few 
miles  below  the  town,  making  steep  grades 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  new  line, 
however,  will  run  straight  west;  and  crosses 
the  Des  Moines  river  over  a  mighty  bridge 
that  spans  the  Des  Moines  valley  from 
bluff  to  bluff,  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
half  mile.  The  buildipg  of  this  bridge 
saves  three  miles  in  distance  and  abolisHes 
two  of  the  longest  and  steepest  grades  on 
the  system. 

Then  and  Now. 
What  is  probably  one  of  the  copies  of 
the  first  railway  guide  ever  issued  iu  the 
United  States  is  in  possession  of  the  Pas- 
senger Department  of  tbe  Chicago  and 
North- Western  Railway.  This  quaint  little 
book  was  printed  in  the  Reflutor  office  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1836,  and  its  title 
proclaims  it  "A  Western  Traveler's 
Pocket  Dictionary  and  Stranger's  Guide." 
Its  96  tiny  pages  are  21-4x31-2  inches  in 
size,  bound  in  red  covered  boards.  At  the 
time  this  little  guide  appeared  all  the  states 
thru  which  the  Chicago  &  North- Western 
Railway  now  operates,  with  the  exception 
of  Illinois,  were  territories^  and  the  tide  of 
emigration  was  just  beginning  to  set  toward 
the  West.  Chicago  was  a  village,  and  it 
was  not  until  twelve  years  later  that  her 
first  railroad  was  begun  to  be  built,  which 
pioneer  line  is  now  a  part  of  the  great 
Chicago  &  North-Western  sysiem,  oper- 
ating 8,500  miles  of  first-class  railway  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, and  Wyoming,  and  running  thru 
trains  daily  between  ChicaR:o  and  San 
Francisco  and  Portland.  This  mighty 
empire  has  a  population  vastly  greater 
than  the  whole  nation  possessed  in  the 
year  1836.  t^iL 

Birthplace  of  Wild  Oeeae. 

Wild  geese,  it  is  said,  breed  in  the  inter- 
ior of  Alaska  and  eastward  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Country.  It  is  estimated  that  fully 
1,000,000  of  these  birds  return  from  the 
South  every  sprinp;  to  pass  over  Canada 
on  their  way  to  their  places  of  birth,  to  re- 
produce their  kind.  One-tenth  of  their 
number  is  annually  slaughtered  for  the 
use  of  Hudson's  Bay  officials  at  the  vari- 
ous Hudson's  Bay  Company's  forts,  and 
by  the  Montagnais  Indians  ot  the  Labrador 
peninsula ;  and  it  is  stated  that  American 
sportsmen  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 


DEFENDER    M'F'G     CD'S 

SHEETS  &  PILLOWCASES 


"^X.   TEAR   OUR    SHEETSrJ 
DEFENDER  M'F  Q  C^^.'c^ 

Sheets  and  Pillowcases 

Arn'  toni,  nrit  HTiit— of  Hupftrlarqimllt  jp4Hrfib1«*ivll« 
nhlf^  nM^diiuivuictntti  — 'J"i?  fli-i'ts  ami  pLUt'WCMfi. 
j<->\i  filioLild  biiy,  Jlla^Je  of  all  ^n/lefl  f  rcnn  pliin  hemniHl 

ikTcl  alicul  Sheets  and  VtlJowca^rii  FREE  it  jtKit  c1r:ilcr'Bi 


EiFAilR'^i 


..LEAD  PENCILS.. 


M  AGENT  WANTED 

in  every  County  and  every 
City  in  the  United  States 
for  Kellogg's  Teachers' 
Libraries.  Terms  Liberal 
Write  at  once/.'.' '/.v/  •'.' 

B.  L.  KBLLOOQ  &  CO.,  Publishers 
61  last  Hinth  Street,  Hew  Tork. 


**Ihmey  be  hnie  wheib some  men  sey: 
I^mo.un  be  hruegwhewha! men  say.*" 

?rauc|i(3pmroH 

endorsespHBSe^poIio.—  ¥ 
J^isj^  solid  c&ke  oJ^couriniS  soe^p— 
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cover  the  entire 
bvxij  like  an  aAdU 
tkinolukin-  Fittitijf 
iikt>  a  ^lov*=i'j  bTit 
w^jhJy  aii4  without 
p  rf'  >t><  ij  rr!  -  P^ «  b  a  t- 
t  o  n  r  a  o  ft  n  th  t 
front.  Made  for 
nmij     wnirttmL   and 

J'r.illf).i;rii.oi,],-\    Most 

Lonvenfi-nt  to  pat 
on,  beinff  fintered 
at  tbe  top  And 
drawTi  on  liketroiifl- 
^r».  With  no  otb^r 
kind  of  tinderweiir 
can  lAdim  ohuia 
etjch  perfect  fit  for 
dreflPtid  or  i^ear 
coinfnrtftblr  no 
am&ll  a  corset 
Atftile    t  a    ^  re  A  t 


Sold  by  he^t  dealers  everywhere. 


Pears' 

Its  least  virtue  is  that  it  lasts 
so. 

Soap  is  for  comfort ;  the  clean 
are  comfortable. 

Pears'  soap  cleanliness — is 
perfect  cleanliness. 

All  sorts  of  people  use  Pears'  soap,  all  sorts  of 
stores  sell  it,  especially  drnirgists. 


HE  CREIT  MERIGM  TEl  CO. 

Afents  make 
25  Per  cent. 
Comaission 

by  getting  orders  for  our 

TEAS.  COFFEES* 
BXTRACT8 
SPICES  and 
BAKING  POW0ER 

or  checks.    Freight  paid, 
tvrms— PRBB, 

THE  GREAT  AHERICAN  TEA  CO.. 
r.  O  Box  98e.    41  *  33  Veaey  5trMt.  New  v«rk. 


Send  for  new 


\MmjCfiwmu 

THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  m  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPENCERIAN   PEN    CO. 
349  BnM^weLV.  New  Yoric 


destruction  that  keeps  down  the  natural 
increase  of  the  species  to  about  its  normal 
size. 

Bees  as  Poacbers. 

A  very  interesting  case  has  originated 
at  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  and  ii  the  decision  is 
sustained  on  appea],  a  most  important 
precedent  will  be  established.  Bees  owned 
by  one  person  punQtured  the  peaches  ot 
another  while  they  were  ripening,  extract- 
ing the  juice  from  the  fruit,  thus  destroy- 
ing it  The  plaintiff  placed  his  damages 
at  I250. 

Local  experts  gave  testimony  in  both 
peach  growing  and  bee  keeping.  The 
justice  gave  judgment,  to  the  plain  tiff,  to 
the  amount  of  $25  and  costs,  if  the  case 
is  sustained  it  will  render  the  owners  of 
the  bees  liable  in  damages  for  their  incur- 
sion on  the  premises  of  other  property 
holders,  the  same  as  horses,  pigs,  and 
other  trespassers.  A  few  years  ago  a  suit 
was  Drought  in  Delaware  county  against  a 
farmer  to  recover  on  a  claim  lor  pasturing 
bees.  The  plaintiff  aUeged  that  the  bees 
had  no  right  to  obtain  sustenance  and 
material  fox  making  honey,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  owners,  from  his  property  without 
compensation.  The  contention  of  the 
plaintiff  was  sustained  and  judgment  was 
entered. 

Beaatifnl    Parisian  Gowns  and    Other 
Articles. 

Handwork  of  the  daintiest  Idescription, 
the  use  of  the  most  exquisite  laces  and  an 
artistic  touch  of  gold,  are  characteristics  of 
the  best  Parisian  models  in  costumes  and 
wraps  for  tnis  season,  and  in  the  colKction 
cf  imported  gowns  and  wraps  shown  at  Ar- 
nold, Constable,  and  Go's.,  Broadway  and 
Nineteenth  street,  Manhattan,  these  dis- 
tinctively French  touches  are  particularly 
noticeable.  1  his  bouse  is  distinguished  for 
the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  models  that 
are  selected  by  its  representative  from  the 
leading  Parisian  designers,  but  seldom  has 
a  more  beautiful  collection  been  on  view 
than  IS  now  to  be  seen  there. 

The  underwear  department  fairlv  teems 
with  lovely  and  dainty  articles  for  feminine 
wear,  all  of  the  finest  workmanship  and 
French  design.  Silk  skirts  in  every  con- 
ceivable style  and  coloring,  lovely  matinee 
and  tea  gowns,  beautiiul  underskirts  of  silk 
and  flannel,  and  the  daintiest  of  underwear 
in  general  are  some  of  the  attractions.  In 
corsets  a  special  display  is  being  made  just 
now,  the  straight  front  type  prevailing. 

Many  of  the  mjrs  are  of  great  age,  and 
the  colors  have  faded  to  exquisite  tones 
which  modern  art  could  not  reproduce. 
Turkish  carpets  in  bold  designs  and  rich, 
bright  colorings,  and  Persian  rugs  in  finer, 
more  intricate  patterns  and  more  subdued 
tones  are  shown  here  in  endless  variety. 

In  upholstery  the  housewife  may  revel  in 
novelties  in  draperies  and  fabrics  for  fur- 
niture coverings.  Lovely  French  tapes- 
tries in  Louis  XV.  effects  from  Aubusson, 
and  from  lesser  places,  are  particularly  al- 
luring. A  varied  assortment  of  linen 
velours,  in  rich  and  delicate  colors  and  in 
effective  designs  are  much  in  demand  this 
season. 

Opportunities  for  Business. 

During  the  past  year  the  Chicago  & 
North-western  Railway  Company  Duilt 
474  miles  of  new  line  through  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 
These  new  lines  of  railway  are  now  in  full 
operation  and  are  dotted  with  promising 
towns,  which  are  trade  centers  for  weJi- 
located  communities.  A  descriptive  pam- 
phlet with  a  list  of  the  business  opportuni- 
ties in  each  town  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  agents  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway,  or  to  W.  B.  Knis- 
tern,  General  Passenger  &  Ticket  Agent, 
Chicago,  111. 

Rest  and  Health  for  Mother  aad  ChiM. 
Mb8  Wnf  blow's  Poothimq  Btbup  has  been  used 
for  OYEB  FIFTY  YEAB8  by  MILLIONS  OF 
MOTHERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN  WHILE 
TEHl'HINO,  wnn  PERFECT  SUCOESH.  It 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  the  GUMS. 
ALLAYS  aU  PAIN.  CURBS  WIND  COLir,  and 
is  the  best  remec^  for  DIARRH(EA.  Sold  by 
Druffgists  in  evor  part  of  the  world  Be  sure  ana 
ask  for  *  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  8yr»p,"'and 
take  no  other  kind.   Twenty-five  oents  a  b  tile. 


Woman's;  Furnishings. 

Silk  Petticoats. 
Lace  and  Chiffon  White  Taffeta  Skirts, 

Mohair  and  Gloria  Lined  Skirts, 

Tea  Gowns,  Eiderdown  Bath  Wrappers, 

Japanese  Silk  Peignoirs, 

French  Flannel  Breakfast  Jackets. 

Flannel  Waists. 
Straight  Front  Corsets,  Trousseaux.  ] 

dJtoockvau  c&  \^  A. 


NEW  YORE. 


A  Skip  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever. 


Oriental  Cream, 


Dr.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 

OR  MAfilCAL 
BEAUTIFIER, 

Removes  Tan,  Pfanples,  Freckles,  Motb-Patohes, 
ai.*^  Rash  and  sun 

«r£^  .A^SA.  diseases,  and 

^-  .^  flB^^O  every  blemish 

3^  E  9         AP^^^w^  ou  beauty  and 

ft~S^       1^K&  V  J*  defies    deteo- 

id-^Zo  H^#f  jm  ^on.  On  its 
S:-«€  WL^^  K  vhrtuee  it  has 
m-^  t^B         bU^  By  stood  the  test 

ft<SSc>      \tm^\^  3W   ofs2yeer8:no 

other  nas,  and 
is  so  harmless 
we  taste  it  to 
be  sure  it 
is  properly 
made.  Accept 
no  oounter- 
.  Bi— -■Mill  -.^^-r  feitof  sfanilar 
i      i* MmumX iWAL -  ~ -K  name.     The 

—     -  distinguished 

Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the  hana^on  <a 
patient  >:  "  A9wm  ladies  uM  use  tkem^  I  reeom' 
mend  ^  Oouraudfa  Cream  *  a»  the  least  ham^iU  of 
aU  the  Skin  preparaHonB.^  One  bottle  will  last 
nx  months  usmir  it  every  day.  aoURAUD'8 
POUDRB  SUBTILB  rtmovcs  saporftaoaa  hair 
whhoot  Injnry  to  the  skin. 

T.  HOPKINS,  PropT, 


87  Great  Jones  Street,  ] 


rork. 


For  sale  by  all  DmngtBia  and  Ftoqy  Goods 
-         •      tthiljJ.,Oanadasand En 


Europe. 

City  1^  R..  H   MaofSH 


Dealers  throughout  the 

Also  fonndin  N.  Y. , 

Wmamaker's  and  other  Fancy  Goods  Dealers. 
C^  Beware  of  Base  imitations.  $1,000  Reward  for 
arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selhiig  the  same^ 


FRENCH  KSS  V="- 

^  *^*-^^^**  Teaching     Pi^ncfi 

are  used  everywhere.  Send  to  the  pub- 
lisher for  copies  for  examination.    .    .    . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKIN5, 

SBl  ft  883  SIXTH  AVBNtJB,     -     NEW  YORK. 

Complete  catalogne  on  applieakion. 


Saves  Time  and  Labor* 

BURLESON'S  CLASS  REGISTER  AND 
GRADING  TABLE  will  save  you  much 
drudgery  andmany  hours  ot  time.  It  is  in 
the  first  place  a  class  book  for  recording 
recitations.  To  this  is  attached  an  ingen- 
ious table  of  numbers  so  arranged  that  with 
a  simple  plan  of  naarking,  perfectly  adapted 
to  any  school/ the  teacher  can  average  at 
the  end  of  each  month  the  marks  of  a  class 
of  forty  pupils  in  a  very  few  minutes.  This 
book  will  save  you  nine-tenths  of  the  time 
you  spend  in  marking  ot  pupiPs  record. 
Samplepage  on  request.    Pricty^s  cents. 
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A  TRIGONOMETRY 

By  DANIEL  A.  MURRAY,  B,A,»  Ph.D. 

Instructor  in  Aiathemaiics^  Comeil  University,     Author  of^^^IntrO' 

ductory  Course  in  Differential  Equations y''^  ^^Eiementary 

Course  in  the  Integral  Calculus^"^  etc. 

SALIENT  FEATtRES 

The  solution  of  triangles  concluded  before  the  more 
abstract  portions  of  the  study  are  introduced. 

Marked  attention  paid  to  the  graphical  method  of 
solution. 

Logarithms  used  almost  at  the  beginning.  For  this 
reason,  and  in  order  to  avoid  making  a  digres- 
sion later  on,  an  introductory  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  a  review. 

Historical  notes. 

More  reading  matter  than  is  found  in  many  of  the 
recent  text-books. 

That  an  elementary  book  aloDj^  these  lines  was  needed  is 
evidei\ped  by  the  speedy  adoption  of  Dr.  Murray's  Trigo- 
noraeti  y  in  many  representative  institutions,  covering  all  sec- 
t'.    .:>  ui  the  country.    Among  them  mention  may  be  made  of 


incdon  Unhfcrsity 
Cornell  IMvcrsUy 
Trinity  UnhfcnUy 
Tofts  College 
Cascadilla  School 
Fricndf*  Central  School.  Phila. 
Ithica  Hij{h  School 


Leland  Stanford,  Jr..  Unhmity 
Northwestern  Untvenity 
Washburn  College 
Randolph-Macon  College 
Washin jton-Jefferson  College 
Berkeley  School 
Hi  jh  Schools,  Nova  Scotia,  Can. 


For  circulars  and  further  information  address  ths  publishers 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 

91-93  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Dr.  ManinG.  Brumbaugh 

has  sailed  for  Porto  Rico  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
as  Commissioner  of  Education  for  that 'Island. 

BRUMBAUGH*S  STANDARD  READERS 

remain  in  New  York  Qty^  Brooklyn^ 
Philadelphia,  Jersey  City,  Trenton,  At- 
lantic Qty,  and  many  other  important 
cities,  towns,  counties,  and  townships 
where  they  are  being  used  and  are  giv- 
ing satisfaction. 

BRUMBAUGH'S  STANDARD  READERS 

were  published  last  fall  and  winter,  and 
the  welcome  they  have  been  accorded 
North,  South,  East,  and  West  is  a 
compliment  to  author  and  publishers. 

Christopher  Sower  Company 

Publishers, 
614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


W 


E  SUPPLY  ALL  THE  PUBLISHERS'  SCHOOL 
BOOKS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Our  OtBcrml  CttUlosue  af  School  and  C«llef«  Toxt-Bookt,  oootalaing  Net 
•od  MolUng  PrIcM  and  a  Telafr«pbic  Code.  aaUad  gratlf  on  applftiatloo  to 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Wholesale  Books 


5-7  E.  i6th  St.,  New  York. 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM  OF  GERMANY 

and   It^   Le^*son*s   to   ^tnertca. 

BY  LEVI  SEELEY* 


Size,  71-2x5  inches.    243  pages. 
PHco, 


Binding — cloth  stamped  with  two  colors  and  gold. 
$1.50« 


Dr.  Seeley  spent  several  years  in  Germany  and  was  able  to  make 
perhaps  a  more  thoro  study  of  the  German  schools  than  has  been  made 
by  any  American.  Certainly  no  book,  in  English,  gives  so  complete 
and  accurate  an  account  of  the  German  school  system.  Its  value  lies  not 
only  in  this  fact,  but  also  in  its  comparison  of  the  German  schools  with 
our  own — and  in  pointing  out  what  may  be  learned  from  the  former  to  our 
advantage.    It  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  thinking  teacher. 

SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  TREATED  ARE; 

Compulsory  Education,  The  Training  of  Teachers,  The  Course  of  Study,  The 
Examination  of  Teachers,  Religion,  The  Schools,  Salaries  of  Teachers,  The 
Appointment  of  Teachers,  Teachers*  Pensions,  Support  of  the  Schools,  School 
Buildings,  The  Education  of  Girls,  The  Kindergarten. 

E  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.p  PnblislierSi  61  E  9tli  St,  New  York. 


iCoiiT  THE  POPULARITY  or 

THCSNITHPfCNIERTYPDWRI^ 

Its  ALL  MERITED. 

aiRC«UMIE.FREE.WILLTEIiYQU  WHY 

WSHmiPRENiERTYPEWRITEROa 

SyrtiMt,  N.  Y.,  U.  8.  A, 


J 
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Hi^he>rt  Aigfards  at  Vari^ 

The  position  of  the  American  Book  Company  as  the  leading  publishers  of  text- 
books for  Elementary  Schools  is  universally  recognized.  It  may  not  be  so  well  known  that  they  are 
also  pre-eminent  in  High  School  publications.  This  fact,  however,  has  just  been  attested  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  where  the  International  Jury  awarded  to  this  Company  both  the 

Grand  Trijc  d^ Honneur  J^or  Eletnenlcirjr  Education 

and  the 

Grand  Trijc  d^ Honneur  J^or  Secondary  Education. 

No  other  publishing  house  in  the  world  has  ever  received  so  many  recompenses  of  so  high  a  character. 


ATTRACTIVE  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


For  Etetnentary  SchooU 

Stewart  and  Coe's  First  Days  in  School 

The  Baldwin  Primer 

New  Education  Readers 

Books  I  and  II,  each 

Shaw's  People  of  Other  Lands         .       - 

Discoverers  and  Explorers 
Bradish's  Old  Norse  Stories     .... 
Pyle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Children 
Persons's  Our  Country  in  Poem  and  Prose 

Clarke's  Story  of  Ulysses 

Milne's  Intermediate  Arithmetic 
Hall's  Elementary  Physiology 
Wight's  Selections  from  the  Bible  - 
Southwick's  Steps  to  Oratory - 
Powell  and  Connolly's  Rational  Grammar     - 
Hinsdale's  The  Art  of  Study     -        .        -        . 
Swett's  American  Public  Schools   - 
Seeley's  History  of  Education  -       -        .        - 
Barnes's  Natural  Slant  Penmanship 

Books  I  to  6;  per  dozen       .... 


?  .25 
.30 

.35 
.30 
.35 
45 
.40 
.50 
.60 
.30 

.75 

.40 

1. 00 

.60 

x.oo 

x.oo 

1.25 


Charts,  per  set 


.75 
1.50 


For  Higher  SchooU 

Hoadley's  Brief  Course  in  General  Physics    •  $1.20 

Rowland  and  Ames's  Elements  of  Physics    -  x.oo 

Newcomb's  Elements  of  Astronomy       -  x.oo 

Steele's  Popular  Astronomy                     -        -  x.oo 

Macy  and  Norris's  General  Physiolog^y  -        -  i.io 

Harper  and  Burgess's  Elements  of  Latin  x.oo 

Bacon's  New  French  Course    ....  x.oo 

Kuhn's  Elements  of  Spoken  French  .50 

Voltaire's  Selected  Letters  (Syms)-        -       -  .75 

Erckmann-Chatrian's  Madame  Th^r^se  .50 

Schanz's  Der  Assistent .35 

Prehn's  Journalistic  German     -        -        •        -  .50 

Maxwell  and  Smith's  Writing^  in  Eng^lish      -  .75 

Kimball's  The  Eng^lish  Sentence      -        -       -  .75 

Johnson's  History  of  Eng^lish  and  American 

Literature x.25 

Halleck's  History  of  Eng^lish  Literature        -  x.25 

Lancaster's  Manual  of  Eng^lish  History  (Re- 
vised)         -               -               -       -       .  1,00 

Smith's  History  of  Greece  (Revised)               -  x.oo 

History  of  Rome  (Revised)         *       -       -  x.oo 


For  school  and  home  u>se  ihe^e  hooK*  are  unejccetled.    Copies 
^enf^  po^paid.  on  receipt  of  price.     Correspondence  in%)ifed. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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SET'^^^,  Jrrvim  watch 

tifftA  ontjr  30  TountU  g/'SUN-SUN  CHOP  TEA 

To  introduce  onr  world -renowned  Sun-Sun  Chop  Tea  we  will,  for  the  preeent,  send  a  beautiful,  Decorated  Dinner  Set,  lU 
pieces,  or  White  Granite  Dinner  Set,  126  pieces,  with  only  80  pounds  of  Sun-San  Chop  Tea  at  70  cents— $:n.O0.  This  is  the  greatest 
▼alue  ever  offered.    NO  SPECIAL  PRESENTS  with  this  offer. 

Sun-Sun  Chop  is  packed  in  One-Pound  Air-Tight  Decorated  Trade-Mark  Tin  Canisters  to  preserve  the  Fine,  Rich,  Delicate, 
Aromatic  Flavor,  and  Great  Strength.  If  you  want  to  test  this  Tea,  send  15  cents  and  we  will  mail  yon  a  quarter  tt>  of  Sun-Sun 
Chop  Tea. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY'S  SUN-SUN  CHOPisa  very  superior  quality  of  Pure  Natural  Leaf 
Tea.  It  has  a  fine,  deticious,  aromatic  flavor,  and  is  very  strong.  It  is  a  selection  of  the  choicest  leaves  from  the  best  cultivated 
Tea  Districts  of  China.  Vast  nnmbers  of  the  Chinese  people  worship  the  Run  as  the  highest  and  purest  object  of  excellence,  and, 
as  they  designate  the  Emperor  of  China  '*  His  Imperial  Highness,  Brother  of  the  Sun,  Emperor  of  the  Celestial  Flowery  King- 
dom," it  naturally  follows  that  what  commodity  cr  object  to  which  they  apply  the  double  title  of  "Sun-Sun"  mu£t  necessarily 
possess  the  highest  qualities  of  purity  and  imperial  excellence.  And  that  is  exactly  what  wecanclaimfor  our  Sun-Sun  Chop— that 
it  is  perfectly  pure,  of  a  choice,  rich  flavor,  very  full  strength,  and  conducive  to  health  as  well  as  pleasure. 

THE  SUN-SUN  CHOP  is  cured  without  coloring  matter  of  any  kind.  It  is  fired  or  dried  upon  porcelain,  and  it  must* 
therefore,  be  entirely  free  from  all  impurities.  It  possesEcs  all  the  aromatic  delicious  flavor,  as  well  as  all  the  soothing  and 
invigorating  virtues  which  have  rendered  this  Tea  plant  famous  among  ail  classes  throughout  many  generations.  Every  year 
adds  to  the  popularity,  and  must  continue  to  do  so. 

THE,  SUN-SUN  CHOP,  we  feel  fully  persuaded,  will  suit  the  taste  of  all  lovers  of  good  Tea,  whether  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  Black  or  Green  varieties  heretofore,  and  its  perfect  purity  enhances  its  value,  and  must  establish 
it  in  favor  with  all  classes. 
TO  HOTEL-KEEPERS.  There  is  no  Tea  sold  that  is  so  well  suited  to  hotel  use  as  our  Sun-Sun  Chop.  It  will  suit  all  tastes,  no  matter 
whether  the  guest  has  been  accustomed  to  the  black  or  green  varieties  heretofore.  We  hear  more  complaints  among  travelers  about  the  quality  of 
Tea  which  they  get  at  hotels  than  any  other  thing;  and  it  can  ail  be  obviated  by  using  the  Snn-Sun  Chop  at  the  hotels,  and  thus  have  a  uniformly 
flavored  Tea.  Hotels,  Hospitals,  Institutions,  Boarding-House  Keepers.  Manufacturers,  Mechanics  of  all  kinds,  store-keepers,  etc.,  etc.,  will  find  it 
to  their  advantage,  and  make  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  their  Teas  by  using  the  celebrated  Sun-Sun  Chop.  Yon  need  have  no  fear  of  ordering  thirty 
pounds  at  one  time,  as  it  is  packed  in  One-pound  Tin  Cans,  and  it  will  keep  perfectly  fresh  until  used. 

We  a^KALL  LOVERS  of  TE'RFECT  COFFEE 

(Perfection  in  the  Cup,  Delicious  Aroma,  Great  Strength,  and  a  High  Degree  of  Pleasure  in  Drinking.) 

TO  GIVE  0\/F^ 


CHOP 
TEA 


BOMOJA 

is  composed  of  the  . 
very  choicest  selected 
coffees  from  the  finest 
plantations  in  the 
world.  (None  to  equal 
them.)  Blended  in  the 
most  scientific  man- 
ner. Exact  propor- 
tions being  used.  All 
the  coffees  that  enter 
into  this  blend  are 
allowed  to  thoroughly 
ripen  on  the  trees 
before  being  picked. 
You  can  therefore 
draw  your  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the 
quality,  strength, 
aroma,  and  perfection 
of  such  a  coffee. 


IT  IS  THE  BEST  AND 

CHEAPEST  COFFEE 

ON  THE  MARKET- 

Bomoja  Coffee  is 
packed  in  Handsomely 
Decorated  Tin  Canis- 
ters, holding  exactly 
8  pounds  Coffee,  net, 
and  sold  by  the  Can- 
isters, at  $3. 8o.  Reg- 
ular price,  38  cents. 


IT  IS  INDEED  A 
RARE  TREAT. 

It  is  also  packed  in 
absolute  air-tight, 
trade-mark  hags  which 
will  preserve  the 
strength  and  flavor 
for  any  length  of  time. 


Remember,  One  Pound  will  go  farther  than  Throo  Pounds  of  a  Cheaper  Grade  ;  Besides  you  will  enjoy  a  Good  Breakfast. 

WE  HAVE  COITEES  IN  STOCK  AT  AU  PRICES:  FRESH  ROASTED  EVEBY  DAY 

THIS  COFFEE,  IS  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 

The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31^33  Ve^ey  St.^  cor.  Church  St^  ^ebu'^OrK*    Telephone.  24S1  Cortlandt. 
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THE  DOUBLE  VALUE  OF  THE 


I^effliiigt9n'%>ewritef. 


As  an  Educational 
Means, 

The  use  of  a  typewriter  has  been  proved 
to  confer  tbe  greatest  benefits  in  the 
teachitig  of  SpeUing,  Pfinctuation,  Gram- 
mar and  CompQSition. 

To  secure  the  full  measure  of  tbese 
benefits  the  pupils  need  a  simple,  well 
tried.dnrablymade.aod  thoroughly  prac- 
tical writing  machine. 

The  easy  action  of  the  Remington 
Typewriter  and  its  ability  to  stand  bard 
service  without  getting  out  of  order^make 
It  the  ideal  machine  for  aohool  use. 


As  a  Practical 
Need, 

tt  is  highly  important  that  all  students 
should  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  that 
machine  which  will  prove  most  useful  to 
them  in  after  life. 

The  well-knowQ  supremacy  of  the  Rem* 
iogton  Typewriter  in  tbe  commercial 
world,  assures  to  those  instructed  in  its 
use  tbe  opportunity  of  turning  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  school  life  to  the  best 
practical  account. 


flakes  it  a  Necessity  in  Every  School-Room 


The  light,  uniform  touch  and  compact  keyboard  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  facilitate  the 
learning  of   the  "  touch "   system  of  typewriting  which  is  gaining  steadily  in  popular  favor. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,  327  Broadway,  New  York. 


Some  Books  of  Marked  Interest  and  Attractiveness 


ir 


|UST  issued  is  TKe  Vicai^  of  Wakefield — No.  45  of  our  Standard  Literature  Series— the  most 
famous  of  the  works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  long  accepted  as  a  classic  by  people  of  taste  and  judgment 
wherever  English  literature  is  known. 
The  twenty-page  Introduction  of  Prof.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  biographical  and  critical,  with  suggestions 

for  study,  and  the  explanatory  foot-notes,  put  this  edition  in  the  very  front  rank  of  school  editions.    Complete, 

carefully  edited,  209  pages.    Price,  paper,  20  cents ;  cloth,  30  cents. 

BUR  recent  issue  of  a  new  edition  of  Maury's  R^evised  Blementary  Geography  has  had 
a  very  cordial  reception  in  the  schools.    A  leading  school  journal,  referring  to  its  "  fine  reproductions 
from  photographs  gathered  all  over  the  world,  some  of  them  in  natural  colors,"  counts  it  a  ''dainty 
geography,  charming  to  old  and  young  aside  from  its  well-known  text-book  qualities." 

HHE  1900  edition  of  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography,  in  touch  with  the  present  condition  of 
geographical  knowledge  the  world  over,  shows  all  the  leading  race-types  in  color,  presents  in  a  supple- 
mentary sheet,  interesting  fresh  matter  with  full  map  of  China  and  South  Africa  and  plan  of  the  city 
of  Pekin,  together  with  population  of  160  leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  by  Census  of  1900. 

HHE  New  Edition  of  Holmes'  First  Reader,  recently  issued,  is  greeted  with  warm  commendation 
by  teachers.  It  is  in  line  with  the  best  modern  thought.  It  has  special  lessons  which  correlate  lan- 
guage study  with  number,  color,  form  and  nature  study,  and  with  the  activities  of  the  school. 

HHE  Gildersleeve-Lrodge  Latin  Series  has  added  to  its  recent  issue  of  Tunstall's  specially 
valuable  and  attractive  edition  of  Oicero*s  Orations  and  Anderson's  Sdeetians  from  Omd,  Prof.  Carter's 
Elegiac  Poets^  and  has  in  press  Prof.  Sihler's  Second  Philippic  of  Cicero. 


Correspondence  U  incited  regarding  any  o^  our  Kducationai  Ihibiicafions.    Address 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK         •••  BOSTON  •••  •••  NEW  ORLEANS 
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■TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Oood  type— Wen  Fkinted-Flne  Pftper— Half- 
Leaiher  Bindiaff-Glotli  Sld6»-Frioe  Bednoed 
lo  ttOO,  poi^peid.   Send  for  BAmplepagei. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 
New  Oopyrlght  Introdootloiis— New  Type— 
Good  Pftper— WeQ  Bound— GonTeDient  for  the 
Pooket— Price,  postpaid,  60  oents  eeoh. 


°agSdf%l>^iSr  }  D*vM  McKay,  Pt.tlM»>  1022  Matfcet  St,  Phaedetphia. 


THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM  OF  GERMANY 

and   If^   Lc'T^on^   to   ^mertca. 

BY  LEVI  SEELEY. 

Size,  7  1-2  z  5  inches.    243  pages.    Binding — cloth  stamped  with  two  colors  and  gold. 
Pric«»  ...  $1.50. 

Dr.  Secley  spent  several  years  in  Germany  and  was  able  to  make 
perhaps  a  more  thoro  study  of  the  German  schools  than  has  been  made 
by  any  American.  Certainly  no  book,  in  English,  gives  so  complete 
and  accurate  an  account  of  the  German  school  system.  Its  value  lies  not 
only  in  this  fact,  but  also  in  its  comparison  of  the  German  schools  with 
our  own — and  in  pointing  out  what  may  be  learned  from  the  former  to  our 
advantage.    It  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  thinking  teacher. 

SOME  OF  THE  SUBJECTS  TREATED  ARE; 

Compulsory  Education^  The  Training  of  7 eachers^  The  Course  of  Study  ^  The 
Examinatian  of  Teachers,  Religion,  The  Schools,  Salaries  of  Teacher's,  The 
Appointment  of  Teachers,  Teachers'  Pensions,  Support  of  the  Schools,  School 
Buildings,  The  Education  of  Girls,  The  Kindergarten, 


E  L.  KELLOGG  &  COe,  Publlsliers,  61  E.  9tli  St^  New  York. 


ONE-HUNDRED  LESSONS  IN 
NATURE  AROUND  MY  SCHOOL 


'By  FTtA/fK  O.   TA.y/fK. 


Siae,  7  1-2x5  inches.  201  pages, 
colors  and  gold.    49  illustrations. 


Binding — cloth,  stamped  with  two 
Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 


Mr.  Payne  is  a  well-known  writer  and  lecturer  on  Natuie  Study.  But  he  is  more 
than  that — ^he  is  a  school  superintendent  and  a  successful  teacher  of  nature  subjects. 
This  book,  Hkc  all  he  says  and  writes  about  nature,  has  been  tested  in  the  school- 
room— is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  successful  school  work.  It  does  not  aim  to  give  a  hard- 
and-fast  course  of  lessons.  But  it  does  give  a  collection  of  One  Hundred  suggestive 
lessons  on  natural  objects  which  can  be  adapted,  by  any  intelligent  teacher,  to  his 
work.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  where  nature  study  has  been  largely  taken  up  this 
book  is  in  use. 

TABLE,  OF  CONTE^NTS : 

Chap,  I—^reiiminary  I^e^>eon»t 

Chap.  II—Les^ofhf  on  Le€it)€»r,  l^ianf^ff  and  Fruits 
Chap,  III-^Le^^onf  on  Animate 
Chap.  IV-^^he  School  Mtueum 

Chap.  V. — ^ainy^l^ay  Le^r^onr 

Chap.  Vl—I^e^'Sons  in  the  School  yard 
Chap.  VIII^VUalKe  tuifh  the  Children 

Chap.  \/III— Collections  during  Vacation 

Chap.  IX'—t^e^ices  and  Help^  in  /Mature  Study 

JL.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,   61  JL.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


ABOUT  THE  POPULARITY  OF 

THE  SMITH  PRENCRimWR^ 
Its  ALL  MERITED. 

aiRCArAU)6UE.FREE,WlllTEIiY0U  WHY 

TKSHirnPREMiCRTYPCWRITEROa 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  8.  A. 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

20S.211  Third  Ave..      NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Eoerything  Needed  h  the  Laboratory 


GlaM  Uowiflc  done  on  the 
Kettlwtre  Maniifactiirlnr  Dept.  in  the 


TO  ALL 


The  mutf  ic  lanieru  is  be- 
oomins  more  luxl  more 
Important  In  everj 
school  and  collets.  Au 
teachers  and  school  offi- 
cials should  be  familiar 
__.  .  ^^-  -  -.-^^^  with  Its  uses  and  eqalp- 

rEACHERS  r^^jf,s.*f  Y!;isr:s 

a  complete  manual  ol 
•'The  Masic  I^nntern  In  School  Work** 

which  we  send  free  to  all  who  mention  ttao 
school  with  which  they  are  connected. 
W1LUAI8,  BKOWI  k  EARLE,  Bepi.  1     rhllsM^la. 


ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 

FURNISHING 

65  5«  Ave.  NX    Ca 


SCHOOL  BELLS 


UNIYERSITT 

»nd  OOI.I4EOB 

BBI.14. 

Purest  copper  and  tin  only.    Terms,  etc .  free. 
XcuHAirE  BSLL  FOUADBT,  Baltimore,  Xd. 


Vertical  or  Slant. 


Whatever  is  the  decision  of  the  powers  that  be  as  to  which  shall  be  used,  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  orders  for  either  style  with 


S^S  ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 


Pe^^i55S?^^-^ 


Works  t 
CAMDEN,  N.  J 


For  School,  Business,  and  Lbgal  Pubposbs— with  pens  of  first-class  quality. 

THE   ErSTERBROOK    STEEL 


Ask  your  Stationer  for  them 

PEN   CO..  *u 


ohn  9tr«ot« 
W  YORK. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS*  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

Establisfud  17  years,      |29  Auditorium  Buildinj,  Chicago.       Positions  Filled,  4,000. 


THE  nSK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

BXND  TO  ANT  OF  THE8B  ADDBESSES  FOB  AOBVOT  MANUAL,  FBEX. 


KINDERGARTEN  "^  ^°^  suppues. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


J.  W.  SCHBRMBRHOSV  k,  CO., 

3B«tt  UtH  Stroet, 
■ew  Torlc 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCYe 


Established  fourteen  years.  Largest  and  best 
known  Agency  in  the  West  Yaoanoies  for  Sep- 
tember in  roUeges,  ^'ormal  Schools,  Academiee, 
High  Schools,  Public  Schools,  etc  Prompt 
service  goaranteed-  Manual  of  SOpages free. 
C.  J.  ALBEBTTlianager. 


CBKTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  B.  14th  5t.,  New  York 


Oldest  tad  best  known  in  U.  S.    Est.  1S55 

P.  Y.  HUT8800N       \  ]U/t«/«.-.^ 
John  0.  Bookwill;  ^«*wm. 


ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Bureau.        ^^^^I^^i 

YL.  S.  KELLOQQ,  Mana£:er,  61  Bast  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


LECTURES^nTEACHING 


By   J.    G.    FITCH 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1900^  ttuenty  year^  ha^ 
elapsed  ^ince  the  te€rture^  tuere  deli'Oered  tvhich  form 
the  ba^U  oj'  thU  great  booK^  In  comtnetnoratton  of 
thU  eH)ent  tue  haH)e  U^ued  a  x)ery  handsome  neto 
Edition  oJ'  the  booK 

It  is  printed  J'rom  netu  plates^  in  targe  dear  type^  and 
contains  462  pages. 

The  binding  is  a  handsome  library  clothe  tiKfi  others  c/* 
the  K^ellog^s  Teachers^  Library  Series. 

U he  frontispiece  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Fitch. 

Uopic  side^headings  are  inserted  to  aid  the  reader. 

"Teachers  everywhere,  among  the  English-speaking  people,  have  hailed  Mr.  Fitch's 
work  as  an  invaluable  aid  for  almost  every  kind  of  instruction  and  school  organiza- 
tion. It  combines  the  theoretical  and  the  practical ;  it  is  based  on  psychology  ;  it 
gives  admirable  advice  on  everything  connected  with  teaching,  from  the  furnishing 
of  a  school-room  to  the  preparation  of  questions  for  examination.  Its  style  is  singu- 
larly clear,  vigorous,  and  harmonious.  Some  one  has  said  that  it  requires  as  much 
ability  to  govern  and  instruct  a  district  school  with  justice  and  wisdom  as  it  does  to 
govern  a  state  ;  and  this  thought  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fitch  when  pre- 
paring his  great  work  on  teaching.  His  ideal  schoolmaster  must  be  a  man  of  rare 
qualifications, — mental,  moral,  and  physical. 

*'  Mr.  Fitch  has  avoided  the  mistake  made  by  many  writers  on  education  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  a  special  department.  He  has  neglected  nothing.  From 
the  kindergarten  to  the  higher  branches  taught  in  the  common  school  he  has  touched 
upon  every  department  of  instruction,  manifesting  a  thoroness  and  comprehensiveness 
of  grasp  indicative  of  careful  thought  and  wide  experience.  Teachers  and  parents,  as 
well  as  those  just  beginning  to  teach,  would  find  it  exceedingly  profitable  to  make 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching  a  subject  for  close  and  repeated  study. 

Teachers'  Price,  $1.00  net,  postpaid* 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St,  New  York. 


▲xnicAi  AID  rotnei 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

^troduoes  to  OQllegee«8ohools,  and  Ftmilieo, 
Professors,  Principals,  Assistants, 
*  OoYemessee,  f or  every  Depart 


ment   of  ^bistruotion :    Beoommends    Good 
Schools  to  P£rent8.    Call 


n,  and 

*   '  istmotion: . 

onor  addrofli 

M.  J.  YOUKO^FUX/IION, 

Amiirioan  and  Foreign  Teachers*  Agency. 

88  UKioir  SQUAifcM,  Naw  Yonn. 


THE  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 

Beoommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  'xmeges. 
schools,  and  families.  AdTises  parents  about 
schools. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 

70  Fifth  Atbmub,  New  Yobk. 


m.m 


VOB 

Gbadb  Tiaohsbs 

AHD  SUTBBTnOBB. 

Monthly,  during  the 
school  year.  IMscus- 


sion  of  topics  relative  to  music  teaching  and  the 
''  new  education.*'  Appbopbiatb  Sba«ov  Mubzo, 
&o. .  from  the  best  bottbovs.  Oan  be  used  in  class 
for  reading,  by  ordering  **  Beprints.**  Principals 
and  Superintendents  will  aid  their  teachers  by  ar- 
ranging to  supply  each  building  with  at  least  one 
annual  subscription.  $1  per  yesr ;  I5c.  per  copv. 
Edited  by  Helbh  Placb,  Supervisor  of  Munq, 
Indianapolis.  Published  by  RCBOOL  •■UMIO 
COMPAMS,  128  N.  Penn  Rt.,  iBdlanmpolis. 


r3V%nmv/tur  BERCY'5    TEXT- 

l^KllNLrfl  BOOKS    for 

*  *^*-iA^V**  Teaching     French 

are  used  everywhere.   Send  to  the  pub- 
lisher for  copies  for  examination.    .   .   . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

881  ft  883  SIXTH  AVBNUB,     -     NEW  YORK. 
Complete  catalogue  on  application. 


HOMEr  STUDY. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

offers  over  ttS  elementary  and  college  courses  by 
oorrespondenoe  in  88  of  its  Departments,  in- 
cluding Pedagogy,  History,  the  Languages, 
English,  Mathemattcs,  Physiography,  Zoology, 
Physiology,  Botany,  etc.  Instruction  is  personal 
Umversity  credit  is  granted  for  college  courses 
SQCcessf  ully  completed.  Work  may  begin  at  any 
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Joyfulness  in  Education. 


V9»T3 


THEN  Jesus  began  his  mission 
his  first  recorded  words  dis- 
cossed  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing happiness — the  aim  and 
object  of  human  life.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  at  once  to 
the  problem  of  human  hap- 
piness, and  declared  that  its 
solution  lay  in  purity,peace- 
makingy  mercifulness,  seek- 
ing for  righteousnesSylowly- 
mindedness,  and  devotion  to  principle.  It  is  worth  bear- 
ing steadily  in  mind  that  he  began  His  remarkable  say- 
ings, in  effect^  by  declaring,  **  I  will  show  you  the  way  to 
happiness.'' 

And  now,  nearly  two  thousand  years  from  the  period 
of  those  marvelous  utterances,  the  question  may  well  be 
asked  whether  the  solution  proposed,  having  been  ac- 
cepted by  countless  millions,  is  the  effective  one?  We 
do  know  that  every  day  finds  more  believers  in  his  doc- 
trine, more  who  seek  to  reach  blessedness  by  the  means 
he  proposes. 

Has  this  any  bearing  on  the  school-room  procedure? 
Is  not  the  first  thought  that  must  rise  in  the  teacher's 
mind  as  he  surveys  the  group  of  children  he  is  to  teach, 
^^  I  must  aim  to  show  them  how  to  be  happy"?  And 
even  one  who  does  not  aim  at  this  distinctive  goal  will  fur- 
nish tkem  the  means  of  making  their  lives  more  toler- 
able ;  but  one  who  takes  the  position  of  Jesus,  and  puts 
in  the  very  forefront  happiness,  blessedness,  joyfulness, 
will  work  results  that  are  lasting  and  great. 

Happiness  as  an  Aim. 

In  educational  theory  the  principle  of  happiness  has 
been  propounded  again  and  again  and  rejected  each  time 
for  reasons  of  varying  degrees  of  validity.  Some  there 
were  who  objected  that  the  meaning  of  happiness  is  too 
uncertain.  Others,  having  in  mind  a  peculiar  conception, 
feared  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  might  degrade  man- 
kind. A  third  class  argued  that  happiness  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  reward  for  consistent  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-perfection,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made 
an  end ;  that  sturdiness  of  character  should  be  labored 
for  even  tho  it  might  mean  sacrifice  of  happiness.  These 
and  other  objections  fail  to  grasp  the  fundamental  mean- 
ing of  happiness,  the  meaning  that  Jesus  strove  to  instill 
in  the  soul  of  mankind.  It  was  the  text  of  his  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  it  was  the  aim  to  which  he  pointed  when 
he  said  **  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  was  the 
principle  he  pointed  out  to  educators  when  he  took  up  the 
little  children  in  his  arms.  It  was  the  new  life  into  which 
he  wished  to  lead  the  rich  youth  when  he  asked  him  to 
sell  all  his  possessions  and  give  to  the  poor.  Peace, 
character,  good- will  toward  men  and  whatsoever  thing  is 
lovely,  that  is  included  in  true  happiness. 

Those  who  look  upon  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  of 
animal  desires,  and  of  selfish  ambitions  as  happiness  have 
only  themselves  to  reprove  for  their  shortsightedness. 
The  wise  preacher  rightly  called  things  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.  Educational  theory  must  go  beyond  the 
narrow  bounds  of  perfecting  the  individual ;  it  must  oc- 
cupy itself  with  the  social  individual  and  the  uplifting  of 
society.  And  upon  this  broader,  grander  plane  the  sun 
of  happiness  will  shine. 


The  Problem. 

How  to  make  young  people  happy — this  is  truly  the 
problem  before  the  world.  And  when  all  the  efforts  of 
legislation  have  failed  mankind  will  fall  back  on  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  Happiness,  rational  happiness,  must 
be  the  prominent,  the  main  question  in  educating  human 
beings ;  it  must  be  the  foremost  consideration  in  the 
school-room.  True  pedagogy  makes  this  the  great  ques- 
tion. What  would  the  kindergarten  be  without  Jts^.ef- 
forts  for  the  happiness  of  the  children? 

Men  are  forced  back  to  the  utterances  of  Jesus  as  the 
solution  of  the  perplexing  problems  that  beset  them.  It 
is  wonderful.  He  passed  by  temporary  solutions  and  built 
on  a  solid  rock.  His  words  will  endure.  And  the  teacher 
who  gathers  his  pupils  about  him  must  present  the  same 
eternal  truths.  Learning  the  words  will  not  dD  it. 
Teachers  must  be  trained  to  exemplify  them  by  those 
whose  deepest  desire  is  to  lift  up  mankind  to  heights  of 
joy,  of  happiness.  Jesus  produced  his  marvelous  effects 
not  by  projecting  cold  truth  upon  the  world,  but  by  en- 
tering into  the  heart  needs  of  the  human  race. 

This  is  the  mystery  of  Christmas ;  this  is  its  message 
to  the  teacher ;  sacrifice  of  self  that  others  may  walk 
more  securely,  wisely,  and  happily ;  by  a  clear  vision  dis- 
cerning the  path  and  inviting  with  accents  of  love  to 
walk  therein. 


The  Greatest  Thing. 

Sympathy,  Richter  says,  is  the  heaven  under  which 
everything  thrives,  poison  excepted.  And  it  is  the  sym- 
pathy as  exemplified  in  the  mother  heart  which  is  the 
prime  essential  in  the  qualifications  of  the  educator. 
Children  hunger  for  this  sympathy.  All  that  is  good  in 
them  reaches  out  for  nourishment  from  this  source.  It 
made  Pestalozzi  the  great  educator  that  he  was,  tho  he 
was  deficient  in  scholarship  as  well  as  in  teaching  ability. 
No  tie  binds  youthful  hearts  so  securely  to  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  and  right,  as  sympathy,  in  its  various 
manifestations  of  interest,  devotion,  helpfulness,  and  a 
desire  for  ever-greater  perfection. 

The  School  Journal  acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  the 
courtesy  of  TAe  Land  of  Sunshine  for  the  illustrations  with  the 
article  on  ^^Ambidextrous  Drawing,"  pages  510-511. 

A  Typical  New  England  Teacher. 

By  Jane  A.  Stewart,  Boston. 

The  life  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  in  all  its  varied 
phases  is  full  of  that  inspirational  power  that  flows  from 
years  well  spent.  Her  span  of  life  extends  over  eighty 
years.  She  has  been  concerned  with  the  forward  move- 
ments of  the  century.  But  in  no  part  is  her  life  record 
of  greater  interest  than  in  her  work  as  a  teacher  in 
which  she  developed  the  sterling  traits  and  laid  the  sub- 
stratum for  her  later  participation  in  the  world's  work. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  seems  to  have  dominated  Mrs. 
Livermore  in  early  youth.  She  was  largely  endowed 
with  initiative  and  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
desire  for  independence  and  to  be  a  help,  not  a  hindrance, 
to  her  parents,  (who  tho  not  poor,  were  not  largely  blessed 
with  means)  appears  to  have  been  inherent  and  almost 
irrepressible.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Livermore  seems  to  have 
displayed  in  girlhood  a  very  considerable  degree  of  ex- 
ecutive ability. 
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These  qualities,  in  addition  to  high  intellectual  gifts 
and  great  force  of  character,  conspired  to  constitute  her 
a  most  successful  exponent  of  women's  latent  abilities 
as  educators,  at  a  time  when  this  field  was  just  opening 
to  their  long  pent-up  powers. 

The  First  Vacation  School. 

There  is  much  of  inspiration  and  suggestion  to  the 
teacher  in  the  teaching  record  of  Mrs.  Livermore.  The 
beginnings  of  her  career  were  significant  and  interesting. 
Original  and  fertile  in  resource,  her  independent  and 
forceful  spirit  led  her,  when  she  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  into  an  educational  enterprise  in  the  planning  and 
establishing  of  a  vacation  school  into  which  she  gathered 
some  forty  little  children  who  were  to  pay  nine  pence  or 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  week  for  care  and  instruction. 
The  interesting  part  of  this  project  was  that  it  was  en- 
tirely floated  and  set  afoot  without  consultation  with  her 
parents,  the  active  young  girl  expecting  to  be  able  quiet- 
ly to  conduct  her  establishment  and  surprise  her  home 
people  with  the  financial  results. 

A  schoolmate  who  had  been  taken  into  partnership 
taught  the  little  flock,  boys  included,  to  sing,  sew,  knit, 
and  work  samplers, — accomplishments  in  which  the  head 
of  the  school  was  lamentably  deficient.  She  reserved 
for  herself  the  mental  training  of  the  little  ones.  And 
it  was  when  busily  engaged  in  teaching  the  alphabet  to  a 
class  of  four-year-olds  that  her  mother,  whose  maternal 
insight  led  her  to  suspect  that  something  unusual  was 
going  on,  walked  into  the  little  school-house  unannounced, 
removed  her  bonnet,  and  prepared  to  spend  the  morning. 
Much  to  the  delight  of  the  youthful  school  teacher,  the 
parental  sanction  was  not  withheld.  The  mother,  in  fact, 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  child's  practical  energy  and 
warmly  praised  the  enterprise.  Concerning  this  first 
school,  Mrs.  Livermore  declares,  in  her  biography,  '^I 
was  supremely  happy  in  the  vacation  school.  My  moth- 
erly nature  had  full  play  ;  I  was  free  and  under  no  es- 
pionage and  was  *  doing  something,'  which  always  up- 
lifted me  out  of  the  gloom  into  sunshine.  And  after  my 
mother  had  \^on  my  father  over,  so  that  he  thought  well 
of  my  experiment,  I  resolved  to  make  teaching  my  life- 
work." 

Mrs.  Livermore  was  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  her 
father  had  full  recognition  of  her  ability  ;  and  that  he 
was  a  scholarly,  liberal,  and  broad-minded  man  who  saw 
no  reason  why  his  daughter  should  not  be  expected  to 
exercise  such  faculties  as  she  was  endowed  with,  in  the 
way  best  suited  to  her  and  most  helpful  to  the  commun- 
ity, regardless  of  public  prejudice.  Every  diflSculty  in 
the  way  of  her  proper  education  was  removed  by  his 
resoluteness. 

Teaching  in  Boston. 

Upon  leaving  the  grammar  scliool— -the  acme  of  a 
girl's  educational  opportunity  at  that  time — he  provided 
private  tutorship  in  Latin.  Her  natural  zeal,  eagerness, 
and  absorption  in  study  cleared  the  way  for  higher  at- 
tainments. She  not  only  made  the  four  years'  course  in 
two  years,  at  the  Baptist  Female  seminary  of  Charles- 
town,  Boston,  but  was  at  the  same  time  a  pupil  assist- 
ant," teaching  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  history, 
geography,  English  composition,  and  penmanship  in  the 
junior  department  of  the  school.  Her  energy,  ability, 
and  industry  were  rewarded  on  the  day  of  graduation  by 
her  election  to  the  board  of  instruction  as  teacher  of 
Latin  and  French,  thus  beginning  her  life  of  public  ac- 
tivity and  usefulness. 

At  the  time  when  Mrs.  Livermore  (then  Miss  Mary 
Rice)  made  her  advent  in  the  ranks  of  women  educators 
there  were  no  normal  schools  to  train  them  for  their 
work.  True,  women  had  been  ofllciating  in  this,  the  first 
profession  to  utilize  their  services,  since  1789,  when 
they  began  to  teach  in  country  districts  in  the  summer 
months  where  the  schools  were  small  and  mainly  confined 
to  girls.  The  wages  were  much  below  those  paid  to  men, 
even  for  summer  schools,  while  winter  schools,  attended 
by  boys,  were  considered  quite  beyond  Ithe  capacity  of 
women.     As  late  as  1840,  when  Mrs.  Livermore  was 


twenty  years  of  age,  one  dollar  a  week,  with  "  boarding 
around,"  was  accounted  good  wages  for  a  woman." 

The  change  of  opinion  has  been  slow  but  decided, 
until  now,  in  some  states,  four-fifths  of  the  teachers  are 
women,  while  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States  they 
constitute  more  than  half  the  entire  number.  The  high- 
est grades  of  professional  educational  work  are  man- 
aged by  women  who  hold  professorships  in  coUeges 
and  universities,  representing  every  phase  of  scholarship, 
from  ancient  languages  to  modern  science,  and  from  lit- 
erature to  engineering. 

Lack  of  FadlttJes. 

At  that  time,  however,  there  were  no  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, no  educational  journals,  no  graded  schools ;  the 
text-books  were  poorly  adapted  to  their  uses,  and  little 
was  done  with  the  blackboard.  If  a  teacher  had  a  nat- 
ural aptitude  for  teaching  he  would  in  some  way  succeed 
in  doing  good  work.  He  would  so  thoroly  master  the 
subjects  he  was  to  teach  as  to  supersede  the  text-book 
and  dispense  with  it— would  be  ingenious  in  devising 
ways  of  quickening  his  pupils  and  holding  their  attention 
— could  keep  in  constant  touch  with  them,  and  put  much 
of  himself  into  them — and  in  this  way  many  a  teacher  of 
the  olden  time  did  better  than  he  ever  knew. 

Life  as  a  Govenw  ss- 

Mrs.  Livermore's  work  seems  to  have  partaken  largely 
of  this  quality.  Her  appointment  at  the  Charlestown 
school  was  succeeded  by  a  unique  experience  of  three 
years  as  a  governess  and  private  teacher  in  the  family  of 
a  Virginia  plantation  owner,  from  which  she  returned  a 
staunch  Abolitionist.  Her  fine  equipment  as  a  teacher, 
her  sturdy  resolution  and  strength  of  character,  her  keen 
insight  and  sympathy  are  seen  in  the  way  in  which  she 
conducted  this  select  school  of  half-a-dozen  lively,  un- 


trained children  of  indulgent  Southern  parents,  insisting 
upon  regularity  not  only  in  her  pupils'  habits  of  study, 
but  also  in  their  daily  regime  of  eating,  sleeping,  and  ex- 
ercise. In  her  conscientiousness,  she  looked  not  only 
after  the  intellectual  progress,  but  also  after  their  phy- 
sical, moral,  and  spiritual  welfare.  All  her  hours  were 
given  to  her  work  with  the  unrestricted  enthusiasm  of  a 
zealous  teacher,  with  assiduous  effort  which  so  exhausted 
her  vitality  and  consumed  her  time  that  she  had  little 
leisure  left  for  the  coveted  study. 

Mrs.  Livermore  did  not  remain  long  a  teacher  in  the 
South.  Her  fourth  and  last  teaching  experience  was  in 
a  New  England  preparatory  school  at  Duxbury,  Mass. 
We  catch  the  spirit  of  her  work  and  methods  in  her  stip- 
ulation  with  the  trustees  that  she  should  be  free  from 
interference  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  this 
school,  and  in  her  plan  of  self-government  for  the  pupils. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  New  England  at  that  time,  there 
were  few  other  well-regulated  schools  in  which  there 
were  no.  punishments  for  offences  and  no  rewards  for 
well-doing.  Each  was  expected  to  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  school  as  a  matter  of  honor.  The  habit  of  study 
for  love  of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  was  deeply  em- 
phasized. Manners  and  etiquette  were  not  omitted  in 
this  early  edition  of  a  co-educational  secondary  school. 

Originality  of  method  characterized  Mrs.  Livermore's 
work  as  a  teacher.  Discovering  an  unusual  degree  of 
musical  talent  among  her  pupili^  she  organized  a  little 
orchestra  of  violins,  cellos,  and  other  instruments.  Every 
session  of  the  school  was  opened  with  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental.     The  musical  selections  were  announced 
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every  Monday  morning  so  that  there  was  opportunity  for 
study  and  practice.  Objecc  lessons  were  introduceti  and 
general  exercises  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  grammar, 
which  were  new  to  the  curriculum  then  quickened  the 
pupils  to  great  alertness.  The  school  readers  were  abol- 
ished and  selections  were  used  instead  from  new  publica- 
tions of  the  day,  either  in  prose  or  poetry,  which  were  of 
interest  to  the  youiig. 

Field  excursions  were  a  part  of  Mrs.  Livermore*s  plans 
for  the  study  of  botany.  A  general  astronomy  class  was 
formed  which  frequently  adjourned  to  some  adjacent 
high  hill  for  practical  observation  of  the  heavens.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  teacher  was  **  at  home  *'  to 
her  pupils  on  certain  evenings  of  the  week  and  at  certain 
hours  on  Sundays  for  social  calls  or  for  the  hearing  of 
grievances  or  complaints.     A  small  mail  box  placed  in 


the  room  for  the  communications  between  pupils  or  be- 
tween pupils  and  teachers,  was  in  charge  of  a  postmaster 
appointed  monthly.  The  influence  of  the  school  went 
beyond  education  to  include  amusement,  for  the  teacher 
and  pupils  went  on  fishing  excursions,  and  coasting  and 
skating  expeditions. 

It  was  while  thus  successfully  teaching  at  Duxbury 
that  Mrs.  Livermore  met  the  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Livermore, 
with  whom,  within  the  year,  she  united  her  life.  Thru- 
out  all  her  private  life  as  well  as  in  her  well-known  pub- 
lic endeavors  there  have  shone  resplendently  the  disci- 
plined and  sterling  qualities  laid  down  in  youth  during 
the  character-forming  period  of  teaching. 

The  naming  of  a  public  school  building  for  her  in  her 
home  town  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  a  few  years  since,  was  a 
merited  tribute  to  a  typical  New  England  teacher. 


Painted  by  Coiirtois« 


Mother  and  Child. 
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^   Tainier   of    Childhood, 


^|™^VERYBQDY  knows  that  children  are  in- 
I  M|"*  I  credibly  difficult  to  draw  and  paint.  The 
I  "^  I  popular  idea  is  that  because  they  are  so 
LhmmJ  restless  and  energetic  they  will  not  pose 
MBBkl  properly  and  on  that  account  the  artists 
ISa^^J  so  frequently  make  poor  work  of  their 
child  portraits.  This  difficulty  exists,  but 
it  is  not  the  fundamental  one ;  the  camera  and  more 
particularly  the  artist's  knowledge  of  the  action  and  con- 
struction of  the  human  figure  will  go  far  to  obviate  it. 
Even  a  well- trained  painter  will  undoubtedly  be  obliged  to 
.  work  harder  over  the  portrait  of  a  child  than  of  an  adult, 
but  given  time  and  patience  he  will  always  get  the  ex- 
ternal characteristics. 

Where  he  is  likely  to  fail  is  in  the  internal  vital  char- 
acteristics. Pew  of  the  very  great  artists  have  been  able 
to  interpret  the  winsomeness  and  drollery  of  childhood. 
The  much  admired  drawings  of  babies  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  the  treatment 
of  a  thoroly  competent  craftsman  who  needs  children  for 
his  pictures,  who  makes  intelligent  studies  of  them  from 
a  distance,  but  who  never  comes  within  hailing  distance 
of  their  inner  life.  His  babies,  wonderfully  drawn  as 
they  are,  are  only  human,  not  childlike. 

Painters  Compared. 

A  very  few  painters  indeed  have  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing pictures  of  chiid  life  which  might  fairly  be  regarded 
as  of  value  to  the  fitudent  of  children.  Such  a  painter 
is  Jean  Geoffrey,  who  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
School  Journal  for  June  24, 1899,  and  such  a  painter  is 
Boutet  de  Monvel. 

The  two  men  are  of  ten  compared.  Without  going  into 
an  exhaustive  discussion  of  their  relative  merits,  one 
may  truthfully  say  that  Geoffrey  is  inclined  to  empha- 
size the  serious,  de  Monvel  the  sportive  side  of  child- 
hood. If  there  id  a  tinge  of  sentimentality  to  be  found 
in  the  work  of  either,  you  wfll  probably  notice  it  in  Geof- 
frey. De  Monvel  draws  children  absolutely  without  af- 
fectation or  adult  consciousness.  Geoffrey  is  like  a 
schoolmaster  who  watches  over  his  children  with  intense 
and  yearning  sympathy ;  de  Monvel,  like  one  who  has 
never  considered  anything  but  the  delight  of  companion- 
ship with  individual  children. 

Training  for  HU  Ufe-Work. 

Boutet  de  Monvel  is  well  equipped  for  the  task  of  in- 
terpreting childhood  both  on  the  technical  and  on  the 
temperamental  side.  He  was  bom  at  quaint,  mediaeval 
Orleans  in.  1850,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  actors 
from  whom  he  has  inherited  remarkable  powers  of  mim- 
iciy  and  dramatic  expression.  The  profession  of  a 
painter  of  historical  scenes  was  what  appealed  to  him  in 
childhood  and  led  him  at  twenty  to  go  up  to  Paris  to 
study  under  Cabanel.  Hardly  had  he  l^gun  to  draw  in 
the  great  master's  atelier  when  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
broke  out.  The  fatherland  was  in  danger.  Every  man 
and  every  grown  up  boy  was  called  for.  The  art  stu- 
dents of  Paris  enlisted  almost  en,  masse,  and  among  them 
was  Boutet  de  Monvel  who  lived  thru  the  thrilling  scenes 
of  Sedan  and  the  siege.  With  his  intense  patriotism  he 
looks  back  upon  those  months  as  the  saddest  of  his  life. 
He  often  speaks  of  nos  nuUheurs.  After  the  war  he  en- 
tered Julian's  art  school — then  a  new  venture  in  art  ed- 
ucation and  not  so  well  organized  as  it  is  to-day  with  its 
corps  of  distinguished  artists  and  its  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents. Something  about  the  school  did  not  please  de 
Monvel  who,  concluding  he  wanted  more  color,  joined  a 
private  class  at  the  studio  of  Carolus  Duran. 

He  learned  instead  of  color  a  habit  of  working  with 
very  black  shadows,  a  failing  which  he  was  years  in  over- 
coming. If  you  look  at  any  of  his  later  portraits  you 
will  see  how  tenderly  grey  they  are  in  tone ;  yet  time 
was  when  he  delighted  in  very  strong  contrasts  of  black 
and  white.    In  this  respect  he  has  followed  the  general 


tendency  of  French  art  in  the  last  thirty  years  ;  the  vio- 
lent black  accentuations  have  been  succeeded  by  the 
quiet,  grey  tone. 

A  Happy  Accident 

De  Monvel's  concerning  himself  with  delineation  of 
childhood  was  somewhat  of  an  accident.  He  had  de- 
signed to  paint  large  historical  canvasses.  That  is  the 
proper  thing  for  a  young  French  artist  with  academic 
training  to  do.  The  area  of  these  Salon  compositions 
has  gradually  increased  until  in  1899  an  artist  who  re- 
presented Alexander  the  Great  charging  on  an  elephant 
painted  the  animal  life  size.  Boutet  de  Monvel's  youth- 
ful ambition  was  to  undertake  such  enormities. 

Fate  had  something  better  in  store  for  him.  He  mar- 
ried young  and  had  to  turn  to  work  that  would  be  imme- 
diately profitable.  It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  he  must  go 
thru  bankruptcy,  but  tinallyin  1876  Delagrave,  the  Paris 
publisher,  gave  him  a  book  to  make  pictures  for.  It  was 
a  child's  history  of  France.  De  Monvel  illustrated  it  so 
delightfully  that  he  was  given  another,  a  collection  of 


Frontispiece  of  •*  Chansons  de  France  pour  les  Petits  Francais/* 


St.  Nicholas  stories.  He  had  to  make  special  studies  of 
children  for  these,  and  became  so  much  interested  that 
the  work  was  a  veritable  pastime.  His  own  chfldren 
and  his  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  served  as  uncon- 
scious models. 

The  Artist's  Creed. 

All  France  went  wild  over  his  charming  pen  drawings. 
He  had  caught  the  true  aspect  of  French  children ;  his 
little  ones  were  droll,  not  funny.  Speaking  of  his  own 
artistic  creed  of  that  time  he  says :  **  I  learned  then 
that  there  is  an  all-important  element  in  which  one  must 
see  in  everything  which  one  would  reproduce,  and  that 
is  what,  for  want  of  a  more  definite  word,  we  call  the 
soul,  the  spirit  of  the  thing  represented.  A  rude  stick 
planted  in  the  ground  has  a  particular  character  of  its 
own,  and  if  we  make  of  it  a  drawing  which  is  common- 
place, that  is  because  we  have  failed  to  grasp  its  spirit. 
No  other  stick  could  have  the  character  of  this  particu- 
lar one,  and  this,  which  is  true  of  the  rude  stick,  is  more 
and  more  applicable  as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  creation. 
This  is  the  lesson  taught  me  by  expressing  much  with 
the  encircling  line  of  the  pen." 

As  A  Revolutionist. 

Most  of  de  MonveFs  work  for  years  after  his  first  suc- 
cess lay  in  the  direction  of  illustration.    He  did  notjal- 
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was  strongly  opposed  to  the  governmental 
direction  of  the  fine  arts,  had  elected  M. 
de  Moovel  aa  a  life  member  despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  never  painted  in  water 
colors  in  hia  life.  Later,  to  jnstify  his 
membership  in  such  a  society,  he  turned 
to  water-color  painting,  and  achieved 
great  success  in  it, 

Deiioratinj  a  Church. 

At  present  M.  de  Monvel  is  engaged 
upon  a  serious  piece  of  decorative  work 
which  is  occupying  five  years  of  his  life, 
A  memorial  church  was  lately  built  at 
Domremy  in  honor  of  Jeanne  d^Arc,  It 
is  a  novel  and  beautiful  piece  of  arch  it  ec- 
ture.the  base  of  its  grey  tower  surrounded 
with  a  crown  of  gfold.  When  the  ques- 
tion came  up  of  an  artist  to  paint  the 
decorations  for  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the 
church  no  one  was  considered  so  fit 
for  such  a  task  as  Boutet  de  Monvel, 
whose  drawings  of  scenes  in  the  life  of 
the  inspired  maid  were  already  the  delight 


director  of  the  fine  arts,  who  bylaw  is  supposed  to  pass  on 
the  exhibit  before  it  is  opened  to  the  pubUc,  walked  thru 
the  galleries  and  saw  **  Apotheosis"  in  a  place  of  honor. 
Such  an  outrage  on  the  people !  It  would  offend  every 
true  Democrat !   It  might  even  cause  a  revolution ! 

The  picture  was  ordered  down.  It  reappeared  a  few 
days  later  in  the  private  exhibition  of  Mr.  Georges  Petit, 
an  artist >ho  sympathized  with  de  Monvel's  politics  and 
painting.  But  the  vengeance  of  the  fine  arts'  director 
followed  even  here.  He  appeared  at  Petif  s  studio  and 
threatened  all  manner  of  governmental  displeasure  if 
the  picture  was  shown.  M.  Petit  was  for  braving  the 
storm,  as  there  was  no  legal  reason  for  his  compliance, 
but  de  Monvel  was  unwilling  his  friend  should  in  anyway 
suffer  on  his  account  and  removed  the  picture  to  his  gar- 
ret.   Meantime  the  French  Water-Color  Society,  which 


of  the  children,  the  approbation  of  the  artists.  His  friends 
say  that  this  is  giving  de  Monvel  the  opportunity  to  carry 
out  the  dream  of  his  life,  to  paint  historical  compositions. 
It  is  certainly  much  better  to  paint  them  *  thus,  for  the 
adornment  of  the  walls  of  a  beautiful  church  rather  than 
to  let  them  hang  a  few  weeks  for  the  wonderment  of  the 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Salon  and  then  be  forgotten. 
It  is  beyond  cavil  that  Boutet  de  Monvel  is  the  best  man 
in  France  to  portray  the  heroism  of  the  great  peasant 
girl.  He  has  sympathy  with  his  subject  and  a  wonderful 
gift  for  depicting  surging,  swaying  crowds. 

M.  de  Monvel's  studio  is  in  the  Latin  quarter,  a  peace- 
ful pleasant  apartment,  where  the  artist  can,  at  his  pleas- 
ure romp  with  his  children,  and  with  the  favorite  Irish 
setter  which  attends  him  everywhere. 

The  drawings  of  childrei^  accompanying  this  sketch 
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deserve  careful  attention.    Notice  how  individual  each  drawn  down  into  the  collar,  the  shoulders  hunched,  the 

child  is.    De  Monvel  seems  always  to  be  able  to  se-  pockets  raised  as  they  follow  the  elevation  of  the  hands, 

cure  similarity  among   his  people  without  repetition,  the  legs  spread  a  little  as  they  shake  with  the  chill. 
Each  one,  however  he  may  conform  to  a  general  type,  is  In  Success  in  Portraiture. 

So  charming  are  these  sketches  of  Boutet  de  Monvel 
that  people  began  to  ask  when  they  first  appeared  if  he 


essential  characteristics  a  personality ;  he  is  unlike  any 
other.  Two  books  of  the  great  child  painters  are  espe- 
cially famous  for  their  children  in  action:  VieUles  Chan- 
sons et  Jtondes  and  Chansons  de  trance.    The  drawings 


in  these  are  very  daintily  colored.  In  their  black  and 
white  form  they  have  been  reproduced  or  imitated  in 
many  American  books  and  periodicals.  They  are  admir- 
able models  for  the  young  artist  to  study.  Since  their 
excellence  is  not  dependent  upon  any  tricks  of  technique 
but  upon  lively  perception  of  character.  De  Monvel  has 
observed  chDdren  until  he  knows  just  what  they  will  do 
under  given  circumstances.  All  the  lines  and  dots  he 
uses  serve  the  one  purpose  of  bringing  out  some  charac- 
teristic act.    If  a  child  is  cold,  you  will  see  the  chin 


would  not  undertake  to  paint  portraits.  He  had  never 
felt  this  to  be  his  especial  forte  and  took  commissions 
with  some  reluctance.  He  succeeded  far  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations. In  his  finished  pictures  of  children  he  dis- 
played the  same  good  taste,  the  ability  to  render  exquis- 
itely the  essentials  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  details 
that  he  has  shown  in  his  illustrations.  He  paints  the 
accessories — chairs,  draperies,  cushions,  and  the  like — in 
so  masterful  a  manner  that  they  are  completely  rendered, 
yet  never  obtrude. 

It  is  especially  profitable  for  teachers  to  familiarize 
themselves  wi  h  the  with  works  of  Boutet  de  Monvel,  for 
his  drawings  have  the  value  of  child  study  documents. 
To  associate  intimately  with  his  children  is  a  privilege. 


EducationcLt  OKJahoma, 


By  Blanche  E.  Little. 


Oklahoma,  the  young  territorial  giant  of  the  new 
Southwest,  is  a  greater  marvel  of  human  energy,  enter- 
prise, and  prosperity  than  was  even  Dakota  territory  at 
the  opening  of  the  decade  beginning  with  1880.  Ok- 
lahoma territory  under  its  organic  act  was  but  ten  years 
old  last  May.  Most  of  the  land  now  within  its  boundaries 
was  thrown  open  to  settlement  in  1889,  but  lawful  and 
legitimate  progress  was  not  made  until  1890.  The  fol- 
lowing comparative  figures  will  indicate  the  growth. 

Area  Popalation 


Oklahoma 39,030.. 

North  Dakota 70.795.. 

South  Dakota 77,050.. 

Arizona 113,020.. 

New  Mexico 122,580.. 

Indian  Territory 31,400. 


..450,000 
.300,000 
.350,000 
..100,000 
..250,000 
.350,000 


The  Indian  territory  and  Oklahoma  territory  lie  side 
by  side.  Altho  but  a  decade  under  process  of  settle- 
ment, their  population  exceeds  that  of  both  the  Dakotas 
or  both  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Either  has  a  greater 
population  than  Montana,  which  was  organized  as  a  ter- 
ritory in  1864  and  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1889. 

The  public  school  system  is  excellent.  Every  child  in 
Oklahoma  is  afforded  full  opportunity  for  securing  an 
education  at  public  expense,  and  over  102,000  attend 


the  public  schools.  Separate  schools  for  negro  children 
are  maintained.  In  the  first  year  of  her  existence  as  a 
territory  Oklahoma  had  less  than  six  per  cent,  of  illiter- 
acy among  her  people,  which  was  a  smaller  percentage 
than  that  of  thirty-five  other  states  and  territories. 
There  are  more  illiterates  in  Massachusetts  than  in 
Oklahoma — two  to  one — and  that  count  takes  in  Bos-- 
ton. 

A  wise  forethought  was  that  which  preserved  sections 
16  and  36  of  each  township  thruout  the  territory  for 
school  purposes.  These  sections  of  '' school  land"  are 
leased  to  white  settlers  and  the  revenue  from  them  makes 
quite  an  item.  These  lands  added  over  $122,000  to  the 
school  fund  last  year.  The  School  Land  OflSce  Report 
shows  $189,496.34  gross  receipts  for  all  funds  during 
the  last  year.  This  makes  the  largest  showing  in  the 
history  of  the  school  land  office  and  is  evidence  of  the 
great  amount  of  business  done.  The  report  is  an  ex- 
cellent showing  for  the  school  "land  system"  as  it  exists 
in  the  territory. 

In  the  cities  and  large  towns  nine  months  school  is 
the  usual  term.  In  the  country  and  more  newly  organ- 
ized districts  often  the  term  is  only  five  or  at  most  seven 
months.  The  school  buildings  in  the  cities  are  of  brick 
or  stone  and  are  as  fine  as  can  be  found  in  countries 
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University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklohoma. 

with  an  older  civilization.  Thruout  the  country  the  log 
school-houses  are  giving  place  to  neat  one,  two,  and 
three  roomed  frame  buildings,  and  many  have  the  con- 
venience of  a  good  school  bell  in  the  little  cupola  on  top. 
The  names  given  some  of  the  schools  are  original  and 
sometimes  suggestive :  such  as  Sandy  Land,  Happy 
Valley,  Lone  Oak,  Harmony,  Waygoza,  Hill  Side,  Sunny 
Side,  Cottonwood,  Fair  View,  and  so  on  as  some  school 
director,  the  teacher,  or  children  may  have  suggested. 

There  are  about  two  thousand  organized  common  school 
districts  in  the  territory  with  a  school-house  and  a  teacher 
for  each  district,  besides  the  graded  schools  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns.  Aside  from  its  excellent  system  of 
public  schools  Oklahoma  has  two  normal  schools,  a  terri- 
torial university,  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college, 
and  an  agricultural  and  normal  university  for  colored 
students  and  a  deaf  mute  institute.  S.  N.  Hopkins, 
territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  pres- 
ident of  board  of  education  for  normal  schools,  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  normal  school.  He  says  :  ''The  normal 
schools  of  our  territory  are  vitally  related  to  our  public 
school  interests.  They  are  necessary  aids  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  our  public  school  teachers  for  their  work,  not 
only  in  scholarship,  but  in  all  the  qualities  that  make 


tion  before  these  higher  schools  were  firmly 
established.  During  the  administration  of 
Governor  Steele  the  first  governor  of  Okla- 
homa, a  move  was  made  to  establish  a  nor- 
maJ  school  at  Edmond,  the  "University  of 
Oklahoma,"  at  Norman,  and  an  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  college.  The  bonds  voted 
were  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  enter- 
prises. In  the  spring  of  '93  the  contractor 
had  the  shell  of  the  University  building  en- 
closed. It  is  said, ''  There  were  no  windows 
and  it  was  a  good  nest  for  the  bats.''  The 
same  condition  of  things  existed  at  Edmond 
where  the  normal  school  building  was  in- 
complete. As  for  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  college— there  was  no  building 
— it  was  being  conducted  in  a  church.  The 
second  legislature  of  the  territory,  that 
which  met  in  1893,  had  up  for  consideration 
the  issuing  of  bonds  for  the  completion 
of  the  university  and  the  normal  school, 
and  for  the  building  of  the  A.  &  M.  college 
at  Stillwater.  Mr.  F.  H.  Greer,  editor  of 
the  Guthrie  State  Capital  as  a  member  of 
that  legislature,  championed  the  measure, 
supported  by  all  the  friends  of  education  in  that  body. 
After  a  fierce  fight  on  both  sides,  the  bonding  propo- 
sition was  passed.      Under  these  bonds  the  university 


Prcs.  D.  R.  Boyd,  ot  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

good  teachers.    The  normal  school  is  the  heart  of  public 
education.    It  is  the  recruiting  agency  for  the  army  of 
teachers  that  work  in  our  public  schools." 
**  There  was  a  long,  hard  fight  by  the  friends  of  educa- 


S.  W.  Hopkins,  territorial  superintendent  offpublic 
instruction  in  Oklahoma* 

was  revived.  All  sorts  of  charges  were  made  against 
the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  and  the  normal 
school  and  the  A.  and  M.  college,  at  StiU  water.  These 
were  the  same  kind  of  false  charges  as  have  been 
made  against  Governor  Barnes  and  the  present  board  of 
regents,  against  the  said  university  and  especially  the 
new  normal  school  at  Alva.  Investigation  showed  then, 
(as  it  has  since  with  the  Alva  contract)  that  the  board  of 
regents  were  doing  the  very  best  they  could  without  the 
means  at  hand,  and  m  their  courage  and  business 
judgment,  and  their  desire  to  see  these  schools  erected, 
the  voting  of  bonds  by  the  legislative  assembly  was  the 
"second  birth  of  the  university" — and  which  never 
would  have  been  completed  without  this  bonding  meas- 
ure ;  and  not  to  have  been  completed  would  have  been 
an  outrage  upon  the  intelligence  of  Oklahoma,  and  to 
the  people  of  Norman,  who  had  carried  out  their  contract 
by  voting  the  $10,000  bonds  provided  by  the  legislative 
enactment  locating  the  University  at  Norman. 

The  university  building  is  made  of  pressed  brick,  with 
white  stone  trimmings  and  contains  twenty-one  recita- 
tion and  reception  rooms  and  a  large  chapel.  The 
library  is  nicely  equipped  with  about  7,000  volumes  and 
it  is  the  intention  to  add  each  year  from  one  to  two 
thousand  well  selected  books.  The  university  library 
is  now  a  depository  for  all  United  States  government 
publications.  The  last  enrollment  at  the  university  wa^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  300.  To  residents  of  the  terri- 
tory tuition  is  free.  The  faculty  is  a  fine  one,  such 
institutions  as  Harvard,  Princeton,  Ann  Arbor,  Johns 
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Hopkins  university,  Wooster,  Cumberland  university  and 
Leipzig,  Germany,  being  represented.  As  President 
Boyd  remarked,  "We  have  put  our  money  into  men.^ 

The  university  is  a  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  College  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
North  Central  states.  Its  courses  are  accepted  in  all 
the  institutions  of 
its  class  in  these 
states.  As  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  of 
the  university  i  s 
the  best,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is 
now  no  reason  why 
any  student  should 
leave  the  territory 
to  seek  higher  edu- 
cation. The  diplo- 
ma from  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts,  when 
endorsed  by  the  ter- 
ritorial superinten- 
dent is  a  life  certifi- 
cate in  Oklahoma. 

The  forces  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  college  at  Stillwater,  0.  T., 
were  set  in  motion  during  the  Civil  war.  On  July  2,  1862, 
an  act  of  Congres8,donating  lands  for  agricultural  colleges 
was  approved  by  President  Lincoln.  This  act  appor- 
tioned to  each  state  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  thirty  thous^ 
and  acres  for  each  senator  and  representa-  _ 
tive  in  Congress.  It  was  provided  that 
moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  these 
lands  should  be  permanently  invested  and 
the  proceeds  used  and  appropriated  to  the 
endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of 
an  agricultural  college.  While  this  college 
does  not  receive  the  benefits  accruing  from 
this  act,  this  legislation  resulted  in  a  fur- 
'ther  endowment  of  colleges  of  this  class 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  in  1890. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  this 
territory  now  receives  $36,000  per  annum. 
One-tenth  of  this  amount  goes  to  the 
colored  A.  &  N.  university,  at  Langston, 
0.  T.,  and  the  balance  to  the  A.  &  M.  col- 
lege. 

These  funds  are  ''to  be  applied  only  to 
instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  English  language  and  the  var- 
ious branches  of  mathematical,  physical^ 


natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special  reference  to 
their  application  in  life,  and  to  the  facilities  for  instruc- 
tion." The  work  of  the  college  is  not,  however,  limited 
even  to  this  broad  range  of  subjects,  the  territory  having 
provided  funds  for  instruction  in  subjects  not  included 
in  this  article.  The  apparatus  now  owned  by  the  college 
would  be  valued  at  least  $50,000.  It  will  not  do  to  keep 
on  saying  that  this  is  only  a  "  place  where  they  farm  a 
little  and  carry  on  a  high  school''  The  people  know 
better  than  that  now. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  college  has  a  department  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture  of  which  it  is  proud  and  an 
agricultural  experiment  station  that  is  doing  work  which 
attracts  attention  all  over  the  United  States,  it  is  <2lso 
true  that  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  college.  Farm- 
ers' sons  and  daughters  may  come  here  and  learn  much 
that  will  help  them  in  their  work  on  the  farm.  But  the 
children  of  the  doctor,  lawyer,  business  man,  will  also 
find  what  they  are  looking  for.  A  course  in  general 
science  and  literature,  in  chemistry,  in  botany,  in  biology, 
in  mechanical  and  civil  engineering,  certainly  affords  a 
sufficient  range  of  choice  for  any  boy  or  girl  who  wants 
to  work.  Last  year  there  were  not  only  students  in 
attendance  from  Oklahoma  and  Indian  territory,  but 
also  from  Kansas,  Texas,  Missouri,  and  even  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1897  there  was  established  the  Langston  university 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  colored  people  of  Oklahoma 
educational  privileges  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
white  people  at  their  normal  schools,  their  university, 

and  their  agricul- 
tural and  mechani- 
cal college.  There 
is  a  president  and 
five  assistants,all  of 
whom  are  well-qual- 
ified to  do  the  work 
for  which  they  have 
been  selected.  The 
attendance  has 
never  yet  exceeded 
200— but  the  re- 
sults obtained  by 
the  school  have 
been  very  satisfac- 
tory to  the  board 
of  regents. 

At  Guthrie, 
capital  of  Oklahoma,  is  situated  the  School  for  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  There  are  dormitories  and  a  school 
building  furnished  with  blackboards,  charts,  and  books 
of  the  latest  invention  for  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
institution  is  certainly  one  of  great  merit,  and  is 
under  most  excellent  management.    There    are    fifty 
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pupils  in  attendance.  The  principal  teacher  is  one  who 
has  been  employed  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  in 
schools  of  this  kind.  At  Alva,  Oklahoma,  is  situated 
the  Northwestern  Normal  school.  The  buUding  is  hand- 
some and  commodious.  It  is  constructed  of  the  best  and 
most  durable  material,  and  will  remain  for  years  to  come 
an  ornamental  and  useful  memorial  to  the  grand  cause 
of  a  free  education  and  the  training  of  the  young  people 
who  aspire  to  fit  themselves  as  teachers  for  the  common 
schools,  and  an  enduring  monument  to  the  generosity 
and  sound  judgment  of  a  people  aspiring  to  build  here  a 
state  based  upon  the  broad  principles  of  justice,  good 
morals,  and  the  free  and  liberal  education  of  the  people. 
It  is  said  the  best  possible  index  to  the  intelligence  and 
morals  of  a  people  are  the  school-houses  they  erect  and 
the  schools  they  support. 

Pres.  James  E.  Ament,  who  serves  so  efficiently  at  the 
head  of  this  school,  is  spoken  of  as  the  youngest  presi- 
dent of  a  state  normal  school  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  thirty- seven  years  old.  He  has  a  character  peculiarly 
his  own.  While  he  is  quick  and  of  a  somewhat  nervous 
temperament,  he  is  noted  for  his  wonderful  power  of 
self-control.  He  is  a  man  of  scholarship  and  a  constant 
student,  but  without  pedantry.  One  who  has  known  him 
long  says  his  chief  characteristic  is  •'efficiency,"  for  I 
have  never  known  another  man  able  to  do  as  many  things 
and  do  them  so  well.  There  is  not  a  detail  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  institution  that  escapes  his  attention. 
There  is  not  much  he  does  not  see.  Another  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  President  Ament  is  the 
remarkable  hold  he  secures  upon  his  pupils.    His  influ- 


ence over  them  is  supreme.  One  would  not  attempt  to 
analyze  this  power,  but  I  know  by  some  years  of  experi- 
ence (says  one  who  knows  him),  that  nothing  can  shake 
the  faith  his  pupils  always  repose  in  him. 

Oklahoma  has  been  fortunate  in  having  as  Gov.  C.  M. 
Barnes.  He  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  man  or 
woman  who  will  be  successful  in  the  coming  century 
must  have  a  liberal  education.  The  greater  intelligence 
of  a  people,  the  more  stable  are  all  their  institutions. 
The  continuity  of  purpose  of  a  people  is  largely  an  out- 
growth of  continuity  of  school  work.  He  has  given  to 
the  territory  an  administration,  which  for  purity,  effi- 
ciency, ability,  and  patriotism,  challenges  without  fear  of 
comparison,  any  which  has  preceded  it  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  territory. 

The  area  of  Oklahoma  is  equal  to  the  combined  area 
of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware.  Nearly  aU  of  this 
area  is  south  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel,  and  it  is  the 
most  northerly  state  or  territory  in  which  the  cotton 
crop  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  wealth.  We  have 
more  people  than  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  com- 
bined. We  have  300,000  more  people  to-day  than  any 
territory  ever  had  when  admitted  to  the  Union.  There 
are  30,000  more  school  children  than  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Arizona.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
knew  and  appreciated  all  this  it  would  not  be  long  before 
another  star  would  appear  on  the  flag.  Should  Okla- 
homa get  statehood  with  the  Indian  Territory  and  come 
in  together,  the  new  state  would  be  a  mighty  force  in 
Western  affairs. 
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Third  Grade. 


Ambidextrous  Drawing. 

By  M.  Louise  Hutchinson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ambidextrous  drawing  is  not  in  a  theoretical  or  ex- 
perimental stage,  but  has  been  used  for  several  years  by 
prominent  art  educators,  who  bear  enthusiastic  testimony 
to  the  beneficial  results  obtained  by  its  use.  This  meth- 
od of  drawing  with  both  hands  either  simultaneously  or 
at  different  times  is  essentially  for  the  blackboard  where 
unlimited  space  and  freedom  can  be  obtained,  and  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  designing.  The  use  of  both  hands 
at  the  same  time  may  appear  difficult  to  one  who  has 
never  tried  it,  but  it  is  a  psychological  fact  and  easily 
9  demonstrated  that  one  impulse  of  the  brain  controls  both 

/  sets  of  muscles.     Both  arms  may  be  made  to  act  simul- 

taneously and  with  equal  power  and  facility,  with  no  more 
brain  effort  than  is  used  in  moving  one. 

When  this  fact  is  understood,  and  teacher  and  pupil 
have  once  felt  the  inspiration  which  only  blackboard  ex- 
^  ercise  can  give,  in  freedom  of  movement,  graceful  curve, 
and  flowing  line,  they  will  readily  understand  the  pleas- 
ure that  may  be  derived  from  it.  Pencil,  ink,  or  charcoal 
drawing  is  necessarily  somewhat  cramped  and  circum- 
scribed on  account  of  the  space  and  material.  Only  with 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  blackboard  and  the  medium  of 
the  chalk  does  the  pupil  feel  unrestrained  freedom,  and 
in  this  sense  of  freedom  lies  the  secret  of  the  delight  which 
be  finds  in  this  work.  Not  only  does  the  blackboard  work 


show  added  grace,  strength,  and  freedom  from  the  use 
of  the  two-hand  exercise,  but  the  pencil  or  brush  work 
has  a  less  cramped  and  uncertain  touch  and  grows  in 
fearlessness  and  ease  as  a  result.  Drawing  becomes  to 
the  child  a  natural  way  of  expressing  his  ideas. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  to  be  made  in  favor  of  am- 
bidextrous drawing  is  the  gain  in  accuracy  which  the 
simultaneous  use  of  the  two  hands  gives,  the  correspond- 
ing sides  being  more  nearly  alike  than  when  drawn  by 
either  hand  alone.  The  greatest  gain  to  the  student, 
however,  is  in  point  of  time.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  work  is  executed  is  more  than  doubled  thru  the  har- 
monious effort  of  the  two  hands. 

The  advantages  can  not  be  truly  estimated  until 
one  has  given  the  method  a  short  trial  when  all  these 
points  will  become  apparent.  As  a  hygienic  exercise  the 
ambidextrous  work  is  greatly  beneficial.  Full,  free  arm 
movement,  strengthening  and  developing  left  as  well  as 
right  side,  an  erect  well-poised  position  of  the  trunk  can 
not  but  develop  the  whole  body  to  greater  symmetry  and 
round  out  the  whole  being. 

The  love  of  creating  and  of  originating  is  inherent  in 
the  child,  and  he  never  is  more  happy  than  when  his  work 
gives  free  scope  to  the  desire.  In  the  ambidextrous 
work  he  finds  unlimited  outlet  for  this  creative  power, 
and  enters  into  it  with  fearless  delight.  The  first  results 
will  be  crude  indeed,  and  here  his  training  in,  and  guiding 
to,  artistic  perception  begins.  First  he  must  be  taught  lo 
recognize  and  make  the  cirved  line  of  beauty.      This 
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Fifth  Grade. 


comes  only  by  practice,  and  the  various  exercises  of  the 
two-hand  work  enable  him  soon  to  form  these  freely  and 
easily.  The  simplest  of  these  exercises  gives  ample  op- 
portunity to  the  intelligent  teacher  for  developing  the 
sense  of  beauty,  of  teaching  balance  and  proportion. 

The  recognition  of  the  qualities  of  unity,  symmetry, 
and  strength,  indispensable  alike  for  perfection  of  char- 
acter or  design  may  be  developed  in  the  child  early  in  his 


school  life  by  this  teaching.  Truth,  accuracy,  and  intel- 
ligent striving  after  perfection,  even  of  form,  may  have 
its  abiding  effect  on  the  character.  Above,  all  we  may 
teach  the  child  to  love  simplicity.  The  simplifying  of 
life  is  the  problem  that  confronts  us  in  this  age.  Lead 
him  to  look  for  beauty  of  form  expressed  by  the  fewest 
lines  and  you  have  taught  him  one  of  the  most  valuable 
lessons  of  art  and  life    simplicity. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  November  24,  1900. 

A  teacher  who  has  never  acquired  the  art  of  being 
happy  all  the  time  can  and  should  be  able  at  least  to  be 
happy  some  of  the  time.  Now  is  the  opportune  season 
for  beginning  to  learn.  The  period  from  the  week  before 
Thanksgiving  to  the  opening  of  the  new  year  is  full  to 
overflowing  with  joy  and  good  cheer.  Let  the  children 
teach  him  how  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Just  let  him 
open  his  heart  and  let  the  sunshine  come  in.  Let  him 
share  in  the  anticipations  and  expectations  of  simple 
pleasure.  Let  him  discontinue  scowling  and  fretting 
and  being  cross  for  twenty-five  successive  school  days. 
This  is  not  very  long.  At  the  end  of  that  time  let  him 
be  just  as  disagreeable  and  fault-finding  as  he  chooses, 
but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  after  honestly  trying  to  be 
happy  and  cheerful,  yes,  and  merry,  for  a  little  over  a 
month,  he  will  never  want  to  go  back  to  any  other  habit, 
at  least  not  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils. 

The  School  Journal  takes  this  opportunity  to  give 
hearty  thanks  to  the  many  advertisers  who  have  aided  so 
generously  in  this  special  Christmas  number.  A  pros- 
perous Christmas  season  to  every  one  of  them ! 

A  graceful  benefaction  is  that  of  former  Mayor  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  who  has  given  to  the  board  of 
education  of  West  Milford,  N.  J.,  $10,000  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  a  school-house  at  Midvale,  his  summer 
home.  This  is  in  line  with  what  is  happening  in  many 
of  the  suburbs  of  New  York.  Wealthy  summer  resi- 
dents feel  that  they  can  in  no  way  better  show  their 
friendliness  to  the  townspeople  than  by  contributing  to 
the  upgrowth  of  the  school  system. 

The  School  Journal  has  taken  the  position  for  many 
years  that  colleges  were  designed  for  the  education  of 
young  men,  and  hence  that  no  brutal  games  should  be 
allowed.  Some  dreadful  results  were  needed  to  arouse 
the  faculties  to  action  ;  these  have  occurred  and  in  a  few 
years  we  may  expect  the  primary  objects  of  the  college 
will  resume  attention.  Senator  Hoar  well  said  (at  Har- 
vard), ''Your  education  is  not  to  fit  you  to  hunt  the 
grizzly  bear." 

Tufts  college  has  abolished  its  flag  rush  we  are  told. 
The  Institute  of  Technology  has  abolished  its  cane  rush. 
The  University  of  Chicago  does  still  better ;  Dean  Vin- 
cent announced  that  the  class  rush  was  prohibited,  and 
that  any  student  participating  would  be  expelled.  That 
is  the  kind  of  action  that  is  needed.  The  ground  for 
this  action  was  stated  to  be  that  the  so-called  ''rush" 
developed  rowdyism. 

A  permanent  organization,  called  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
was  effected  at  Columbia,  November  17,  with  Mr.  Seth 
Low,  as  president,  and  Prof.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as 
secretary.  The  association  will  include  all  Middle  States 
colleges  which  have  an  entering  class  of  not  fewer  than 
fifty  students  and  the  leading  school  preparatory  for  these 
colleges.  A  uniform  echeme  of  examinations  will  be  made 
out  which  will  be  accepted  by  all  the  colleges  in  the  as- 


sociation as  answering  their  requirements.  The  examin- 
ers will  hold  examinations  on  four  days  in  the  last  week 
of  June  at  three  or  four  points  in  the  Middle  States  and 
at  other  points  in  the  West.  Such  students  as  are  suc- 
cessful will  receive  a  certificate  which  will  be  accepted  in 
lieu  of  any  further  examination. 


The  gifts  to  Yale  within  eighteen  months,  including 
receipts  for  the  bi-centennial  fund  and  subscriptions  not 
yet  paid  in,  amount  to  somewhat  more  than  $1,100,000. 
Among  the  donations  is  one  from  Treasurer  Famam,  of 
the  university  of  $36,000,  representing  the  amount  of  his 
salary  for  the  past  five  years. 


Mr.  William  Henry  Ferris,  a  negro  who  holds  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  from  both  Yale  and  Harvard  and  who  will 
next  June,  if  successful,  receive  his  Ph.D.  from  Yale, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  the 
Tallahassee  State  Normal  and  Industrial  college  at  Tala- 
hassee,  Fla.  Prof.  Ferris  is  a  member  of  the  Bostom 
Browning  Society,  the  only  negro  ever  admitted  to  that 
exclusive  circle. 


Dr.  Arnold  when  at  the  head  of  Rugby  school,  where  he 
gained  his  fame,  had  a  special  prayer  for  himself: 

0  Lord,  I  ha/e  a  busy  world  around  me :  eye,  ear,  and 
thought  will  be  needed  for  all  my  work  to  be  done  in  this  busy 
world.  Now,  ere  I  enter  on  it,  I  would  commit  eye  and  ear  and 
thought  to  Thee.  Do  Thou  bless  them,  and  keep  their  work 
Thine,  that  as  thru  Thy  natural  laws  my  heart  beats  and  my 
blood  flows  without  any  thought  of  mine,  so  my  spiritual  life 
may  hold  on  its  course  at  these  times  when  my  mind  cannot 
conspicuously  turn  to  Thee  to  commit  each  particular  thought 
to  thy  service.  Hear  my  prayer,  for  my  dear  Redeemer's 
sake.    Amen. 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  advertising  pages  of 
The  School  Journal  form  the  most  complete  record 
available  regarding  desirable  publications,  scientific  ap- 
paratus, school  appliances,  and  other  articles  of  interest 
to  teachers  and  those  engaged  in  school  administration. 
All  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  every  department  of 
educational  progress  find  the  perusal  of  these  advertise- 
ments an  indispensable  pleasure.  Advertisers  naturally 
wish  to  know  how  large  a  proportion  of  their  correspon- 
dents became  interested  thru  this  medium.  It  will  be  a 
favor  greatly  appreciated,  if  you  will  mention  when  writ- 
ing that  you  saw  the  advertisement  in  The  School 
Journal. 


Porto  Rican  Schools. 
According  to  commissioner  Brumbaugh's  latest  report 
there  are  now  800  teachers  and  38,000  pupils  in  the 
school  system  of  Porto  Rico.  This  is  only  a  beginning, 
for  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  300,000  children  with- 
out school  facilities.  Thousands  of  children  in  the 
island  are  half  clothed,  half  fed,  and  half  housed.  At  least 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  people  are  illiterate.  From  such 
statements  it  will  be  seen  that  a  Herculean  task  lies  be- 
fore the  American  educators.  They  will  eventually  ac- 
complish it,  for  the  efficiency  of  their  force  is  being 
steadily  raised.  A  short  time  ago,  as  Dr.  Groffsaid, 
''  the  supervisors  of  the  schools  were  ex-soldiers,  ex- 
teamsters,  ex-packers  and  other  such  men,  and  they 
had  to  teach  English  in  addition  to  their  other  duties  ;  '* 
to-day  there  are  several  very  competent  educational  ex- 
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perts  on  the  ground  who  are  giving  their  whole  time  to 
supervision. 

The  report  states  that  while  there  is  some  demand  for 
American  teachers  who  know  enough  Spanish  to  instruct 
the  children  in  their  native  tongue,  the  island  ought  to 
to  be  protected  from  ''the  seekers  after  novelty  and  new 
experiences  who  use  the  salary  and  position  of  teacher 
solely  to  see  a  new  country  for  a  year  and  then  return." 

An  Important  Notice  to  Publishers. 

The  board  of  superintendents  of  the  island  of  Cuba 
consists  of  the  following  members : 

Eduardo  Yero  y  Budu6n Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Francisco  de  H.  Coronado Puerto  Principe. 

Fidel  Mir6 Santa  Clara. 

Manuel  de  J.  S&ez  Medina Matanzas. 

Alejandro  Maria  Lopez Habana. 

Francisco  Vald§s  Ramos Pinar  del  Rio. 

These,  with  President  Alexis  E,  Frye,  are  the  men 
who  are  empowered  to  arrange  the  courses  of  study, 
direct  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  select  text-books  for 
the  public  schools. 

The  members  of  this  board,  according  to  a  circular 
recently  sent  out,  deem  themselves  competent  to  select 
text-books  for  the  island  without  the  assistance  of  agents 
of  the  publishing  houses.  They  therefore  respectfully 
suggest  that  all  communications,  concerning  books,  be 
made  in  writing. 

Publishing  houses  are  invited  to  send  sample  books, 
not  later  than  December  6.  These  may  be  printed  in 
any  language  but,  if  not  in  Spanish,  a  type-written  copy 
of  the  entire  book  translated  into  Spanish  must  accom- 
pany each  sample.  No  book  will  be  adopted  for  Cuba 
unless  fully  translated  and  accompanied  by  printed  proofs 
of  all  illustrations. 

Along  with  the  samples  of  books  sent  to  each  super- 
intendent should  also  be  sent  a  letter  of  information  as 
to  the  prices  of  books  and  any  other  necessary  details. 
The  letter  should  also  state  how  long  a  time,  after  the 
making  of  any  contract  for  lots  of  5,000  books  of  a  kind, 
it  would  take  to  fiU  the  contract.  All  prices  quoted 
must  include  the  freight  to  Havana.  There  are  no 
duties  on  school  books. 

Samples  of  books  are  requested  in  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

Series  of  reading  books  in 

Spanish ; 
Series  of  reading  books  in 
English ; 

Elementary  arithmetic ; 
History  of  Cuba  for  children ; 
Brief  History  of  the  United  States ; 
Elementary  (intermediate)  geography  of  the  world  ; 
Geography  of  Cuba ; 
Physiology  and  hygiene ; 
Elementary  civics ; 
Elementary  agriculture ; 
Reading  books  of  morals  and  ethics ; 
Song  collections  for  Cuba. 


All  text-books  must  be  bound  in  cloth  of  the  first 
quality  and  must  be  printed  on  high  grade  book  paper. 

Pennsylvania  State  Normals. 

These  institutions  have  been  and  are  doing  a  great 
work.  They  are  growing  in  popularity  and  efficiency. 
But  is  this  growth  sufficiently  along  the  line  of  their  own 
individuality? 

Are  they  genuine  normal  schools?  If  they  are  noth- 
ing more  than  high  schools,  or  academies,  or  college  pre- 
paratory schools,  there  is  no  reason  for  their  existence. 
If  they  are  mere  academical  schools  with  the  added  bur- 
den of  so-called  professional  subjects  taught  academically, 
they  are  not  meeting  their  purpose.  Neither  does  the 
model  school,  in  which  their  pupils  practice  (on  the  lower 
grades)  for  a  few  weeks,  guarantee  their  distinctive 
characteristics. 

A  school  may  have  all  these  and  yet  not  be  a  normal 
school.  They  should  be  normal  thru  and  thru.  Their 
entire  work,  from  kindergarten  to  high  school  grades, 
should  be  professional.  The  dominating,  conscious, 
manifest  purpose  of  every  class,  of  every  teacher,  should 
be  the  teaching  purpose.  Every  subject  should  be 
taught  as  to  those  who  ar.e  to  teach  the  subject. 

The  difference  between  the  high  school  class  and  the  nor- 
mal school  class,  say,  in  geometry,  should  be  great.  The 
one  is  for  those  who  are  learning  geometry  for  the  discipline 
it  affords  anH  the  use  it  may  be  to  them  in  after  life ; 
the  other  is  for  those  who  are  studying  it  not  only  for 
the  discipline  and  utility,  but  to  learn  the  best  method  of 
teaching  it.  The  best  method  of  teaching  geometry  can 
be  taught  alone  in  a  geometry  class.  The  normal  class 
in  any  academical  subject  should  not  only  exemplify  the 
best  academical  work,  but  it  should  include  the  discussion 
of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  the  philosophical  de- 
velopment of  the  subject.  Every  person  who  enters  a 
normal  school  should  study  in  that  school  the  subje^^ts  he 
expects  to  teach  not  only  for  the  methods  to  be  obtained, 
but  for  that  maturer  grasp  upon  the  subject  which  comes 
from  studying  them  as  prospective  teachers. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  no  academical  work 
whatever  should  be  done  in  the  normal  school.  Indeed, 
all  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  country  seem  to  tend  to 
one  of  two  extremes,  all  academic  or  all  professional.  Of 
these,  the  latter  is  probably  the  worse.  There  should  be 
no  normal  school  doing  no  academical  work.  Young  peo- 
ple teach  as  they  are  taught  rather  than  as  they  are 
taught  to  teach.  A  good  teacher  with  his  class  is  not  a 
bad  normal  school,  so  far  as  his  work  is  concerned.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  young  man  or  woman  who  has  not  taught 
can  think  a  method. 

That  these  ideas  are  growing  into  fuller  recognition 
among  the  Pennsylvania  normal  schools  is  shown  by  a 
publication  from  one  of  them  recently  received.  One 
could  wish  for  no  better  statements  of  much  needed 
changes  in  the  courses,  examinations,  and  teaching  in 
these  schools,  than  those  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Rugh,  Prof.  J. 
W.  F.  Wilkinson,  and  Prof.  W.  Y.  Welsh  in  the  October 
Enterprise  of  the  Clarion  state  normal  schools. 


Ambidextrous  Drawing— Third  Grade.    (See  page  510.) 
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Letters^ 


Youthful  Criminals. 

A  note  on  page  432  of  The  Journal  for  November  3 
attracted  my  attention  because  it  presented  a  subject  of 
vast  importance.  The  question  raised  is  this :  Are  the 
public  schools  to  have  no  responsibility  for  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  pupils?  When  I  say  the  "  public  schools  " 
I  mean  the  executive  force — the  board  of  education,  the 
inspectors,  the  principals,  the  assistants,  and  even  the 
janitors. 

The  school,  it  is  agreed,  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
parent ;  now  what  would  be  thought  of  a  parent  who 
failed  to  consider  and  provide  for  the  moral  welfare  of 
his  children? 

Has  there  not  been  for  many  years  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  all  the  above-named  agencies  to  evade  the  moral 
responsibility?  I  think  so,  and  believe  this  view  is  shared 
by  many.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  light  I  might 
state  that  the  gulf  between  the  home  and  the  school  has 
widened  year  by  year.  Not  long  since  a  parent  called 
upon  a  principal  of  one  of  our  palatial  schools  and  a^ked 
that  his  daughter  might  be  permitted  to  come  home 
when  giving  evidence  of  being  unable  to  remain.  The 
principal  referred  him  to  the  city  superintendent  as  the 
person  to  give  permission,  saying  that  the  tendency  to 
centralize  power  was  steadily  increasing.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  regulations,  but,  with  children,  there  must 
be  power  to  make  exceptions.  The  point  is  that  personal 
interest  in  the  pupils  is  steadily  departing  from  the 
teacher. 

A  female  principal  said  that  when  she  began  to  teach 
(as  an  assistant)  she  used  to  know  all  the  parents  of  the 
pupils,  but  that  now  her  assistants  never  visited  the  par- 
ents. This  severance  of  relation  between  the  parent  and 
the  teacher  cannot  but  be  disastrous  to  the  pupil.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  with  the  pupils  on  the  East  Side 
of  New  York  ;  the  boys  leave  home  at  eight  o'clock  in 


the  morning  ;  they  leave  school  at  two  and  stay  in  the 
street  untU  supper  time  ;  half  of  these  ten  hourp  they 
are  without  any  supervision.  Thus  they  become  youth- 
ful criminals. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  position  The  Journal  has 
taken ;  that  the  teachers  should  reside  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  school  building  they  teach  in.  All  advo- 
cate ** University  Settlements;;"  we  must  advocate 
"Common  School  Settlements,"  the  children  are  worth 
it.  Abner  Ruthven. 

New  York. 

The  Berlin  Educational  Conference. 

In  the  year  1890  an  important  educational  conference 
was  called  by  the  German  emperor  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
augurating certain  reforms  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  empire.  A  similar  conference  has  recently  been 
held,  the  importance  of  which,  for  Germany  at  least, 
promises  to  equal  or  surpass  that  of  the  former  one.  Its 
sessions  were  held  in  Berlin  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of 
June,  its  participants  consisting  of  Germany's  foremost 
scholars  and  statesmen  selected  for  this  purpose  by  the 
emperor.  The  number  of  delegates  to  the  recent  con- 
ference was  41  as  against  43,  the  number  on  the  former 
occasion.  The  representation  accorded  to  the  profes- 
sional school  men  was  considerably  less  this  time.  In 
1890,  among  the  number  invited  were  20  public  school 
men  while  now  there  were  only  5,  with  18  professors 
from  the  universities  and  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. What  effect  this  change  of  representation  may  have 
had  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  conference  or  what  the 
future  significance  of  their  deliberations  may  be,  it  is  as 
yet  too  early  to  foresee. 

The  oflBcial  proceedings  have  not  yet  been  given  to  the 
public,  and  for  obvious  reasons  probably  will  not  be  for 
some  time  to  come,  as  the  purpose  was  rather  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  which  might  be  of  service  to  the  educa. 
tional  authorities  in  shaping  the  affairs  of  their  depart- 
ment, than  to  bring  these  problems  into  public  discus- 
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sion.  In  this  particular  the  policy  of  the  German  f^ov- 
ernment  may  be  said  to  differ  radically  from  that  which 
prevails  in  the  United  States.  The  patriarchal  idea  of 
government  prevails  to  such  an  extent  that  the  govern- 
ment seeks  rather  to  discover  what  is  best  and  what  is  ad- 
visable both  from  a  social  and  political  point  of  view,  and 
this  it  aims  to  put  into  vigorous  execution;  while  in 
America,  the  people,  who  are  in  reality  the  government, 
initiate  the  reforms  and  discuss  them  in  the  freest  pos- 
sible manner  until,  when  enacted  into  law,  they  come  as 
the  outgrowth  of  a  natural  demand  and  are  in  reality 
but  an  expression  of  the  people's  will. 

The  most  reliable  report  of  the  recent  conference  is 
probably  that  which  appeared  in  the  Kreutz^Leitung, 
whose  editor  Dr.  Kropatschek  a  former  director  of  the 
Gymnasium  in  Brandenburg,  was  one  of  the  participants 
of  the  occasion.  We  therefore  follow  the  reports  of 
this  journal  in  the  following  brief  summary  concerning 
the  proceedings  of  the  conference,  which  for  Germany  is 
likely  to  be  of  much  importance. 

One  of  the  first  questions  deliberated  upon  was  that 
in  regard  to  the  educational  scope  of  the  preparatory 
schools.  It  was  not  decided  that  the  graduates  of  the 
Real-gymnasium  should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  those  of  the  Gymnasium  proper  with  reference  to 
university  studies;  but  the  complete  equality  of  the 
three  nine-year  high  schools.  Gymnasium,  Real-gymna- 
sium and  Higher  Real-schule,  was  fully  recognized.  By 
this  is  not  meant  that  the  young  people  who  have  fin- 
ished the  work  of  one  of  these  three  schools  can, without 
further  preparation,  comprehend  every  branch  of  Uni- 
versity study;  but  that  the  academical  course  should  be 
open  to  every  such  person.  For  certain  courses  and 
professions  definite,  special  knowledge  is  required  which, 
as  a  rule,  should  be  acquired  and  authenticated  in  the 
University  or  Secondary  school. 

The  question  of  teaching  French  as  principal  foreign 
language  in  the  5th  to  7th  school  year  inclusive  was 
also  discussed  in  this  connection.  Latin  is  begun  in  the 
Untertertia  or  8th  school  year.  It  was  concluded  that  it 
is  not  advisable,  at  the  present  time,  to  lay  such  a  gen- 
eral foundation,  altho  it  was  recommended  to  continue 
the  experiment  where  it  had  been  already  introduced. 
The  cities  in  which  this  trial  has  been  made  are  Frank- 
furt a.  M.  in  the  so-called'^  Frankfurter  Reform  schule" 
and  in  Altona. 

The  discussion  further  turned  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  Greek  should  be  retained  as  general  obligatory 
branch  of  instruction.  Remarks  on  this  subject  consti- 
tuted the  chief  topic  of  the  conference.  Dr.  Harnack  and 
Dr.  vonWilamowitz,  witz-Moelendorff  discussed  this  sub- 
ject with  great  earnestness  and  ability.  It  was  argued 
that  a  knowledge  of  both  Latin  and  Greek  was  highly 
necessary  if  one  would  attain  to  an  understanding  of 
classical  antiquity  and  a  clear  view  of  the  relation  of 
modern  culture  to  that  of  the  ancients.  Much  important 
material  was  presented  in  spirited  speeches  which  cul- 
minated in  the  demand  that  the  rising  generation  be 
taught  to  understand  a  truth  not  simply  as  such,  but 
that  ithey  assist  thru  their  own  lifework  in  the  advance- 
ment of  truth  and  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  philosophy 
and  particularly  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  He  who  has 
once  felt  the  impetus  of  this  great  Heart-Searcher,  said 
they,  and  been  lifted  to  his  level  is  proof  against  the 
modem  sophistry  which  bears  the  name  of  philosophy  at 
the  present  day.  In  the  same  manner,  the  relation  of 
our  Christian  civilization  to  the  antique  becomes  intel- 
ligible only  to  him  who  knows  the  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  Hellenic  civilization  of  the  Roman 
Caesars.  Not  in  the  interest  of  an  effete  classicism,  but 
for  a  living,practical  knowledge  and  ennobling  of  modem 
culture  should  a  knowledge  of  Greek  be  required ;  and 
indeed,  not  simply  for  those  who  are  obliged  by  their 
professional  study  to  leam  this  language  as  a  means  of 
attaining  a  definite  end,  but  for  the  great  mass  of  citi- 
zens who,  with  an  understanding  of  what  has  been,  will 
assist  in  deciding  and  putting  into  form  what  is  to  be. 
The  demand  was  made  that  this  language  should  be  pur- 


sued in  the  Gymnasium,  not  in  a|superficial  manner,  but 
in  earnest  work,  suited  to  the  whole  aim  of  the  school, 
which  must  develop  in  its  pupils  moral  energy,  intellect- 
ual power,  and  eamest  comprehension  of  duty. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  study  of  Greek  in  the 
Gymnasium  should  begin,  as  heretofore,  in  the  Unterter- 
tia (corresponding  approximately  to  the  8th  grade)  or 
changed  to  Unter  Seeunda  (the  equivalent  of  the  10th 
grade),  had  only  one  voice  for  the  change.  When  put 
to  the  vote,  however,  it  was  decided  unanimously  to 
make  no  change  as  to  the  time  of  beginning  instruction  in 
this  branch. 

The  proposition  regarding  Latin  instruction  in  the 
Real-gymnasium  by  one  member  of  the  conference  who 
wished  the  instruction  in  this  branch  strengthened,  al- 
tho not  at  the  cost  of  natural  sciences,  was  discussed  at 
some  length  but  not  favored.  It  was  decided  to  abide 
by  the  weekly  hour-plan  of  1892  as  already  fixed  for  the 
Latin  instruction  in  the  Real-gymnasia ;  but  it  was 
recommended  that  the  division  of  the  number  of  hours 
should  be  left  somewhat  free  as  regards  the  different 
classes.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  this 
question  and  formulate  regulations  which  should  govern 
the  teaching  plan  of  the  different  schools. 

The  discussions  of  the  third  day  concerned  the  en- 
couragement of  instmction  in  different  subjects,  such  as 
modern  languages,  natural  science,  mathematics,  and 
history;  also  the  ?''vancement  of  physical  exercise, 
sports,  and  athletics. 

Opinions  were  expressed  against  the  closing  examinar 
tions  of ,  the  nine-year  academies.  In  conclusion,  re- 
marks were  made  on  the  salary  conditions,  the  number  of 
hours  of  duty  and  other  prof essional  relations  of  teachers 
in  the  higher  institutions,  school  hygiene,  and  other 
questions  of  similar  nature.  The  necessity  of  more  en- 
ergetic instmction  in  English  in  the  Gymnasium  as  well 
as  in  other  schools  was  also  emphasized. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  the  minister.  Dr. 
Studtschloss,  thanked  the  members  for  their  presence 
and  generous  participation,  and  for  the  deep  interest 
they  had  taken,  and  the  stimulus  they  had  given  the 
administration  in  the  elevation  and  advancement  of 
school  affairs.  Prof.  Mommsen,  the  chairman,  answered 
in  behalf  of  the  conference  by  expressing  thanks  for  the 
professional  leadership  which  they  had  received,  and 
closed  with  the  hope  that  the  deliberations  might  lead  to 
decisions  which  would  be  a  genuine  benefit  to  the  higher 
schools  of  Prussia. 

From  this  short  sketch  of  the  doings  of  the  confer- 
ence, it  will  be  easily  seen  that  they  were  of  a  very  con- 
servative character.  He  who  had  awaited  a  radical  de- 
cision conceming  the  differences  now  existing  between 
the  individual  schools,  and  the  limits  and  requisites  of 
the  various  branches  of  University  study,  must  be  pain- 
fully undeceived.  The  conclusions,  also,  relative  to  the 
study  of  Greek  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  had 
expected  more  of  a  change  in  favor  of  scientific  studies. 
It  is  certainly  a  step  in  advance  that  all  three  kinds  of 
higher  schools  with  nine-year  courses  should  be  allowed 
to  bestow  the  qualification  to  enter  upon  Universitv 
studies. 

The  teaching  profession  has  been  deeply  interested' in 
the  results  of  the  conference  and  are  awaiting  with  in- 
terest the  official  action  of  the  ministry  in  relation  to  the 
subjects  considered.  Edwin  N.  Brown. 

Leipzig^  Germany. 
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Christmas  in  a  Florida  Country  School, 

Our  school-house  stands  in  a  scrub.  A  scrub  is  a  sand 
drift  upon  which  grows  a  stunted  growth  of  bushes  and 
palmettos.  Before  the  building  runs  the  road,  six  inches 
of  soft  sand.  Around  it  is  the  white  sand.  The  only  fence 
is  Nature's  hedge  of  palmettos,  the  earth  stars  of  Florida. 

The  shrewd  donor  of  this  barren  spot  did  not  know 
that  he  was  giving  to  the  teacher  nature's  text-book,f  or  just 
back  of  the  school-house  a  few  yards  is  the  well,  sur- 
rounded by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  oaks,  and  beyond,  the 
tall  pines,  wave  their  green  boughs  in  benediction  over 
the  children's  playground  and  carpet  it  with  needles. 

Outside,  the  house  is  painted  white.  Once  upon  a 
time  the  inside  was  painted  pink.  The  house  is  properly 
lighted.  There  are  patent  desks  on  the  "girls'  side," 
relics  of  some  past  teacher's  toil  and  energy.  On  the 
"boys'  side"  are  wooden  structures— furnished  by  the 
county — whose  only  recommendation  is  their  cheapness 
and  plainness.  Over  the  windows  are  draped  the  stars 
and  stripes  in  cheese  cloth,  to  which  the  teacher  refers 
in  teaching  patriotic  songs. 

An  Original  Shade. 

On  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  house  are  curtains. 
As  it  is  warm  enough  here  to  have  the  windows  raised 
most  of  the  time,  between  the  efforts  of  the  breezes  and 
a  small  boy,  one  of  the  sunshades  became  somewhat  di- 
lapidated. I  had  a  fine  collection  of  pictures  cut  from 
three  or  four  years'  subscription  to  Tke  Teacher^ 
Institute,  and  The  Primary  School.  So,  on  a  sheet  of 
manila  wrapping  paper  these  pictures  were  gro\jped  and 
pasted  with  flour  paste.  Pestalozzi  was  the  centerpiece, 
around  him  were  the  pictures  of  his  school  of  orphans, 
and  their  parting  when  the  school-house  was  taken  for  a 
hospital.  There  were  the  pictures  of  a  French  school, 
an  Arab  school,  and  schools  "  out  West,"  and  scenes  iri 
city  schools  and  industrial  schools,  also  "  Late  to  Schooir'^ 
and  "Have  You  Been  Naughty  in  School  ?"  and  many 
other  pictures  that  kept  the  piercing  sunbeams  out,  but 
let  in  the  light  of  love  and  wisdom  into  the  boy's  soul. 
Gettin j  Ready  for  Christmas. 

It  was  nearing  Christmas,  and  as  the  key-note  to  all 
we  do  or  have  in  or  around  the  school  is  the  question, 
"  What  will  it  teach,"  we  planned  the  Christmas  exercises 
accordingly. 

We  had  studied  Longfellow  as  much  as  the  time  al- 
lowed in  a  multi-graded  school.  From  three  different 
numbers  of  The  Teaeherft  Institute  we  had  gleaned  an 
interesting  biographical  sketch.  We  had  mounted  the 
picture  of  his  Cambridge  home  (a  supplement  of  The 
Institute),  and  learned  that  verse  beginning :  "  Once, 
ah,  once  within  these  walls."  After  looking  with  pleas- 
ure at  "  Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra,"  and  Edith 
"  descending  the  broad  hall  stair,"  we  had  learned  "  The 
Children's  Hour."  In  connection  with  the  biographical 
sketch  of  his  sorrow,  part  of  "A  Psalm  of  Life,"  was 
learned  and  sung,  using  the  last  verse  as  a  chorus.  We 
had  learned  "  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,"  and  each 
of  the  smaller  children  committed  a  gem  taken  from 
I%e  Primary  School  and  another  paper  showing  that 
Longfellow  was  the  children's  poet.  And  the  lesson  was 
learned.    The  children  loved  their  poet. 

Again  we  went  to  our  treasure  store,  and  found  clip- 
pings of  Christmas  pieces  from  school  journals.  We 
chose  the  Christmas  thought  in  a  few  beautiful  words, 
and  by  supplying  two  songs  we  had  the  Golden  Legend 
in  song  and  verse  arranged.  The  story  of  the  Christ- 
Child  was  told  and  read.  A  collection  of  Madonnas  and 
a  picture  of  Bethlehem,  all  given  in  past  years  by  The 
Institute  and  Primary  School  were  mounted  and  placed 
on  the  walls  during  this  week  before  Christmas.  In  idl, 
we  had  five  Madonnas. 

Christmas  Day. 

The  last  day  before  the  Christmas  holidays  the  house 
was  decorated  with  palmetto  leaves,  a  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  pink  and  pale  blue  cardboard  of  the  mounted  pic- 
tures. The  letters  of  our  word  Christmas  were  trimmed 
with  the  delicate  gray  and  gray-green  moss  that  grows 
on  the  ground  in  the  scrub.    This  gave  them  a  frost 


appearance  when  hung  beneath  the  green.  The  black- 
board was  decorated  with  a  stencil  of  holly  and  bells. 
This  was  drawn  as  a  center  and  side  pieces.  Over  and 
around  were  written  three  verses  of  Longfellow's,  "  I 
heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day."  This  was  "  intro- 
duced" to  the  children  that  day. 

The  Christmas  presents  given  by  the  teacher  were 
mounted.  Perry  pictures  of  Longfellow,  his  homes,  his 
children,  and  "  John  Alden  and  Priscilla."  To  the  young- 
est children  Madonnas  were  presented.  To  the  advanced 
primary  and  intermediate  grades  "  Christ  Blessing  the 
Children,"  and  "  Christ  and  the  Doctors." 

Morida.  Elizabeth  Louise  Dann. 


Educational  Meetings. 

Nov.  29-30. —West  Virginia  Teaclers*  Association,  Clarks- 
burg. 

Nov.  29-30.— Western  Kansas  Educational  Association,  New- 
ton. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  I. — Massachusetts  Teachers' Association,  Bos- 
ton. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  I.— Michigan  Schoolmasters' Club,  Ann  Arbor. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  I.— North  Central  Kansas  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Beloit. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  I.— The  Golden  Belt  Teachers'  Association  of 
Central  Western  Kansas,  Russell.  Secretary,  Miss  L.  J.  Fin- 
ley,  Russell. 

Dec.  7  and  8.— Meeting  of  New  Jersey  High  School  Teach 
ers'  Association,  Newark.  President,  H.  C.  Krebs,  Somerville, 
secretary,  Cornelia  MacMullan,  South  Orange. 

Dec.  20-22. — San  Joaquin  Valley  (Cal.)  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Fresno. 

Dec  17. — Arizona  Teachers'  Association,  Temple.  Presi- 
dent, Yale  Adams,  Tucson ;  secretary,  J.  C.  Cole,  Phoenix. 

Dec.  26.— Florida  State  Teachtrs'  Association,  Tampa. 
President,  L.  W.  Buchholz,  Tampa;  secretary,  H.  S.  Philip, 
Tampa. 

Dec.  26-28. — California  State  Teachers'  Association,  San 
Francisco.  President,  J.  W.  McClymonds,  Oakland;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitzgerald,  School  Dept.,  San  Francisco. 

Dec.  26-28.— -Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association.  Presi- 
dent, R.  L  Hamilton,  Huntington;  secretary,  J  R.  Hart, 
Lebanon. 

Dec.  26-28. — Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Syracuse;  secretary,  H.  Dwight  Arms,  Albany. 

Dec.  26-28. — Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  Dfs  Moines. 
President,  W.  O.  Riddell,  Des  Moines ;  secretary.  Miss  C.  M. 
Goodell,  Uniton. 

Dec.  26-28. — South  Dakota  Teachers'  Association,  Yankton. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Cowan,  Iroquois. 

Dec.  26-28. — Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  Spring- 
field. President  A.  V.  Greenman,  Aurora;  secretary,  J.  M. 
Bowley,  Carbondale. 

Dec.  26-28. — Kentucky  Educational  Association.  Louisville. 

Dec.  26-28. — Minnesota  Educational  Association,  St.  Paul ; 
D.  E.  Cloyd,  secretary. 

Dec.  26-29. — Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  Milwaukee. 
President,  W.  N.  Parker,  Madison ;  secretary,  T.  W.  Boyce, 
Milwaukee. 

Dec.  26-28.— Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Syracuse.  President,  Charles  W.  Evans.  East 
Orange,  N.  J.;  secretary,  S.  Dwight  Arms,  U.  S.  N.  Y.,  Al- 
bany. 

Dec.  26-29.— Oregon  State  Teachers'  Association,  Portland. 
President,  Frank  Kigler,  Portland;  secretary,  G.  W.  Jones 
Salem. 

Dec.  27-28. — Louisiana  Teachers'  Associatior,  Alexandria. 
President,  J.  E.  Keeny,  New  Iberia;  secretary,  Miss  A.  How* 
ell,  Shreveport. 

Dec.  27-28.— North  Dakota  State  Teachers'  Association, 
Fargo.  President,  G.  A.  McFarland,  Valley  City;  secretary, 
Geo.  Martin,  St.  Thomas. 

Dec.  27-29.— Southern  Educational  Association,  Richmond, 
Va.    Secretary,  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dec.  28. — Michigan  Teachers'  Association,  Grand  Rapids. 

Dec.  27-29  — New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Assbciaton,  New- 
ark. Presiaent,  Edwin  Shepard,  Newark ;  secretary,  Louis  C. 
Wooley,  Trenton. 

July  1-3. — New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  Buffalo. 
President,  J.  T.  Nicholson,  402  Pleasant  Ave.,  New  York  city; 
secretary,  R.  A.  Searing,  Rochester. 

NEW  JERSEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Everything:  is  in  readiness  for  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
High  School  Teachers' Association  at  Newark  Dec  7  and  8. 
A  strong  program  has  been  prepared,  including;  addresses  by 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of  Teachers'  college,  New  York,  and 
Dr.  James  H.  Canheld,  librarian  of  Columbia  univen«i(y. 
Other  speakers  will  be  Prin  J.  M.  Green,  of  the  State  normal 
school,  whose  topic  will  be  "The  High  School  Curriculum  and 
its  Aims ; "  Supt.  W.  E.  Chancellor,  of  Bloomfield,  who  will 
tell  about  "  The  Boys  and  Girls  who  Fail ;"  Supt  Charles  B. 
Gilbert,  who  will  discuss  '*  The  High  School  as  Related  to  the 
Schools  Above  and  Below  It." 
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SCRIBNER  S  HOLIDAY  BOOKS, 

THE  OLV  CE/<fTLEMA/f  OF  THE  SLACK  STOCK 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.    With  8  illttstrations  in  colors  by  Howard  Nelson  Christy.    i2mo,  $1.50. 
**  A  new  and  extremely  beantif  ol  edition  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  exqmsite  romance.   Two  more  delishtfiil  characters  it  would  be  hard  to  And 
In  recent  fiction  than  this  odd  gentleman,  with  his  old-fashioned  manners  and  his  memories  of  bygone  sweet  days  and  his  strong  opinions  on  the 
Essayists,  and  the  gradons,  dlgmfled,  loyely  daughter  of  bis  faTorite  Betsy."— Boston  Joxtbnal 

"A  Perfect  Biography  of  the  Famotta  Sea  rightT."-New  Yorll  Tribune. 

TAl/L  JO/fES:    Founder  of  the  American  J^aH)y 

A  History.    By  Augustus  C.  Buell.    With  portraits,  maps  and  plans.    Second  edition,    a  vols.,  lamo,  $3.00. 
**  Ifr.  BneU  eclipses  all  bis  predecessors.   These  two  yolnmee  form  a  perfect  Uonapby  of  the  famons  sea  fighter- a  work  which  sbonld  secore 
at  once,  and  indefinitely  maintain,  a  high  position  in  the  literature  of  its  subject.    From  oeginning  to  end,  sound  m  judgment  as  well  as  rich  in 
Tltality  and  interest  "—New  Yobk  Tbibunx. 

OLl'VEIfs^  CROMWELL 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt.    With  40  illustrations  ;  also  with  portraits,  fac-similes  and  documents.    Cr.  8vo.  $a.oo. 

**It  presents  an  excellent  and  readable  summary  of  CromwelPs  career,  and  does  full  justice  to  the  lofty  purposes  and  sincere  character  of  the 
HUui  who  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  of  Englisman,  but  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  hved.*'— Bbooxltn  £aole. 

WITH  SOTH  ^'RMIES  I/f  SOVTH  ^miCA 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis.    With  many  illustrations  from  photographs.    lamo,  $1.50 

Thefiranknees  and  fearleesness  with  which  Mr.  Davis  describes,  in  his  articles  for  8obibneb*b  Maoazinb,  and  in  his  newspaper  letters,  what 
he  saw  and  heard  in  South  Africa,  coupled  with  his  extraordinary  faculty  of  observing  the  significant  thing  and  for  making  it  vivid,  give  a  unique 
(luali^  to  this  book. 

The  American  Animal  Booll. 

MOOSWA,  A/fV  OeHETtS  OF  ^HE  SOV/TDA'RIES 

By  W.  A.  PRASER.    With  twelve  illustrations  by  Arthur  Heming.    Crown  8vo,  $a.oo. 

Author  and  illustrator  have  00-operated  in  making  this  story  of  the  woods  and  their  chief  deniaens  a  book  of  imaginative  interest  and  romantio 
realism.   The  various  fur-bearing  animals  are  the  a  rant  otu  penoruB  ol  this  fascinating  story  which  depicts  animal  life  trom  the  inside. 

THE  ^ME7(ICA/f  SLAVE-TTiAVE 

By  John  R.  Spears.    An  Account  of  its  Origin,  Growth,  and  Suppression.    Fully  illustrated  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark.    8vo,  $3.50. 

Mr.  Spears's  book  gives  a  full  and  complete  account  of  the  steps  by  which  the  African  slave  was  introduced  into  this  country  and  slavery  per^ 
petuated. 

^  LITE'RA'RV  HISTO'RV  OF  ^ME'RICA 

By  Barrett  Wendell,  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard  University.    8vo,  $3.00. 

The  author  endeavors  to  define  the  way  in  which  the  native  character  and  thought  of  America  have  diverged  from  those  of  England.  It  is  a 
beok  of  the  highest  impwtance  to  all  students  of  literary  history. 

ITALIA/f  CITIES 

By  B.  H.  and  £.  W.  Blashfield,  Editors  of  **  Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters.**    a  vols,    zamo,  $4.00. 

Papers  on  topics  connected  with  Italian  art  which  have  signalized  the  authors  as  most  stimulating  and  authoritative  writers,  but  a  majority 
of  the  studies  are  entirely  new  and  the  result  of  recent  travels  and  research. 


SOME.  NOTErWORTHY  FICTION 


JLn  Immedi€ite  JTueees^  t^OMM^  A/fD  G^IZ^EL  60fh  thousand. 

By  J .  M.  Barrie.    Illustrated.    lamo,  $1.50. 
**It  is  one  of  the  tew,  the  very  few,  books  of  this  decade  that  have  within  them  the  promise  of  lasting  lif  e."— Nxw  Yobk  Mail  and  E: 

TecccLH^l 


tShe  House  of  E^remont 


By  E.  W.  HoRNUiro.    Author  of  '*The  Amateur  Cracksmdb.** 
lamo,  $1.50. 

A  novel  that  will  command  immediate  and  serious  attention  as  a  remark- 
able study  of  charaeter  and  as  a  work  of  striking  literary  qualities. 


By  Molly  Elliot  Sbawell.    Illustrated,    zamo,  $z.5o. 

An  historical  romance  of  billiancy  and  power.    Full  of  action  and 
adventure  it  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  17th  century  life  in  Europe. 

Crrtfenden 

By  John  Fox,  Jr.    A  Kentucky  Story  of  Love  and  War.    lamo,  $i.a5 
The  longest  novel  Mr.  Fox  has  written—a  story  of  action  and  sentiment,  full  of  strength  and  charm. 

yifteld  and  Afloat 

Short  Stories.    By  FRANk  R.  Stockton  .    lamo,  $1.50. 

**  In  this  volume  of  short  stories  Mr.  Stockton  once  again  proves  himself  a  master  of  light  comedy  and  a  most  ingenious  spinner  of  romances."— 
Boston  Joubnaii. 


THB  QX/BB/f  H)er,stis  IBILLy,  and  CHher  Stories 

By  liLOTD  Osboubnb.  These  stories  picture  in  rich  colors  the  romance  o' 
life  in  the  South  Seas,  out  of  whicb  grow  humor,  pathos,  and  tragedy, 
asmo,  $1.60.) 

l>OMBSTIC  l^'RA.MA.S 

By  Paul  Boubobt.  A  group  of  stories  of  home  life,  each  of  which  relates 
a  thrilling  and  sometimes  truly  tragic  drama.    (18mo,  $1.60.) 

X/J^TIL  TUB  'DA.y  B'R^AJC 

A  Novel.  ByBoBBBT  Bubnb  Wilson.  A  striking  novel  full  of  poetic 
quality.  The  unusual  plot  and  the  workmanship  remind  one  strongly 
of  Poe's  tales.    (iSmo,$l.60.) 


on>  Fi'RBs  A./fi>  T'rofita.:blb  ghosts 

By  A.  T.  QmLLBB-GouoH.    A  volume  of  stories  recalling  in  their  feeling 
and  color  the  early  romances  which  made ''  Q  "  famous,   (ismo,  $1.60. 

THB  CITtL  A./Sfl>  THB  COVB'R/SfO'R 

By  Ohablbs  Wabbbn.   <Umo,  $1.50.) 

"  The  stories  are  told  with  freshness  and  vigor;  and  all  have  a  touch 
of  novelty.  "—The  Oxjtlook. 

SHOTKT  7iA.ILS 

By  Gt  Wabxan.  A  collection  of  the  author's  railway  stories  that  will  de- 
light hi  8  many  admirers.    (18mo,  $1.  S5. ) 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS,   neTwyork 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  COMPANrS 

'new  and  holiday  books  I 


FOR  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 

PENELOPE'S  EXPERIENCES.    Two  Vob $4-00         AN  AMERICAN  ANTHOLOGY 


L  England:  n,  Scotland 
JSaUion.   Two  most  delighl 
by  OharldB  £.  Brook. 


By  Eats  Douglas  WiaoiN.  BbliOay 
itiol  Tolunes,  with  106  IllnstrationB 


OLD  VIRGINIA  AND  HER NEIOHBOURS WOO 


ContainingMaps,  Pac- 

Contemporary  Views,  Prints*  and  other  uistorio  Ma- 


By  John  Fiskk.    Illustratea  EMtian. 

similes,  Contemnoi 1 __!_:_, 

terial.    Two  handsome  ootavo  Tolomes. 


A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE $3,00 

A  charming  book  of  trayel  sketches  by  Henbt  Jakss.    HoliOay 
EaUUm    With  abont  70  Illastrations  by  Joseph  PennelL 

YESTERDAYS  WITH  AUTHORS $3.50 


book,  oontaising  with  Portraits.  Beminiscenoes,  Anecdotes,  and 
Letters  of  Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Wordsworth,  Miss 
Mitford,  and  Barry  ComwalL 


17S7-1900.  By  Edmuhd  Clabsvce  Stsdmav.  960  pages.  With 
a  frontispiece  nf  eight  famous  American  poets.  Large  .crown 
8^o,  gilt  top,  i&OO;  cloth,  full  gilt,  $S.60;  half  calf,  gilt  top, 
•6.00 ;  tree  calf  or  levant,  $6.60.  A  superb  book  in  which.Ameri- 
can  poets  are  represented  by  their  best  poems,  with  brief  bio- 
grapnical  sketches.    A  capital  gift-book. 

COUNSEL  UPON  THE  READING  OF  BOOKS. .  .$1.50     i 

Lectures  in  Philadelphia  arranged  by  the  Society  for  the  Ez^ 
tension  of  University  Teaching.  By  Prof.  H.  MoBS»  Si^bxkb, 
Miss  AoNVS  BxFPLiEB,  President  Hadlst,  Prof.  B&un>KB 
Mathsws,  Prof.  Buss  Pbbbt,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabib. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Hsnbt  Yam  Dtkx,  D.D. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SAINTS  AND  FRIENDLY  BEASTS.  .»L25 

By  Abbib  Fabwbll  Bbowk.  Stories  of  16  Saints  are  incliided 
in  this  book,  with  their  good  animal  friends— the  lion,  wolf, 
gulls, cows, etc.  Very wellillustrated. 


FICTION 


THE  HOUSE  BEHIND  THE  CEDARS $1.50 

A  strikiiut  DOTel  of  the  "Color  line,"  by  Ohablss  W.  Orbb- 
mjTT,  author  of  "  The  Wife  of  HU  Youth,"  etc 

THE  LAST  REFUOE $1.50 

A  Sicilian  Romance  of  sreat  signiflcanoe  and  beauty,  showing 
that  from  the  satiety  of  a  useless  life  there  is  a  sure  refuge  in 
duty,  by  Hbitbt  B.  FuiiLBB,  author  of  ''From  the  Other  Side,*' 
etc. 

THE  PRODIGAL. $1.25 

By  Mabt  Hallock  Foots,  author  of  *'Tbe  Led-Horse  Claim," 
Ate.  Illustrated  by  the  author.  A  notable  story  of  the  prodigal 
son  of  an  Auckland  capitalist,  reclaimed  by  a  Canf  ornian  school- 
mistress. 

FORTUNE'S  BOATS $1.50 

A  ftresh,  entertaining,  wholesome  novel  by  Babbajll  Yechton, 
aathor  of  ''A  Young  Savage.'' 

THE  BLACK  OOWN $1.50 

A  Romance  of  Colonial  New  York  in  the  leth  Century,  with  in- 
teresting descriptions,  of  old  Dutch  life  and  customs,  and  a  fine 
romance,  by  Ruth  Hall. 

THE  HALFHEARTED. $1. 50 

By  John  Buchan,  of  Oxford,  England.  A  strong  story  of  a 
young  Scotchman. 

:     A  WHITB  GUARD  TO  SATAN $1.25 

An  historical  novel  relating  to  Bacon's  Rebellion  in  Virginia  in 
1670,  an  episode  that  offers  excellent  opportunity  for  a  spirited 
story  by  Miss  A.  M.  Ewxll. 

THROUGH  OLD»ROSE  GLASSES $L25 

Eight  charming  Southern  storiee  by  Mabt  Tbaot  Eablb. 

FRIEND  OR  FOE $1.50 

A  I'ale  of  Connecticut  during  the  War  of  lOlLbyPBAUxSAinTBL 
Child,  author  of  **  An  Unknown  Patriot."   Illustrated. 

IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  REDCOATS. $L50 

A  Tale  of  the  Jersey  Ship  and  the  Jersey  Shore  in  the  Days  of 
the  Revolution,  by  Evbbbtt  T.  Toxlinbon.    Illustrated. 

EDNA  AND  HER  BROTHERS $1.00 

A  ohanmng  book  for  girls  and  boys  of  6  to  10,  by  Eliza  Obmb 
Wbitb.    With  a  colored  cover  deAgn  and  illustrations. 

A  GEORGIAN  BUNGALOW $1.00 

^'bamcxs  Coubtbnat  Batlob,  author  of ' 
audia  Hyde,"  etc.    With  illustrations. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

A  CENTURY  OF  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY $3.50     : 

Being  a  Brief  Review  of  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  1776-1976.  By  JoHK  W.  FoeTBB,  ex-Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR.  .$2-00 

By  John  Fiskb.  A  book  of  great  historical  value,  and  charm- 
ingly written 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  RUSSIANS $1.50 

By  EDBTuin)  Noblb,  author  of  ''The  Russian  Revolt."  Tells 
concisely  and  comprehensively  the  story  of  Russia  and  the 
Russian  people. 

THEODORE  PARKER,  PREACHER  AND  REFORMER. $2 


By  Rev.  John  Whitb  Chadwigk. 
mira" 


With  two  Portraits.    An  ad. 


ByFBAMcxs  Coubtbnat  Batlob,  author  of  ''Juan  and  Juanita," 
"taau" '      *" 


rable  story  of  a  great  life. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNINO.  .$2.00 

By  Mrs.  Suthbblakd  Obb.    New  edition,  two  volumes  in  one. 

ESSAYS  " 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE  ORIENT $1.25 

The  nature  of  the  Economic  Problem.    A  very  timely  book,  by 
Chablbs  a.  Comakt. 


MOUNTAIN  PLAYMATES $>.50 

By  Hblbn  R.  Albbb.    Ab  interesting  description  of  theredaim^ 
ing  of  an  abandoned  farm  near  Mt.  Chocorua. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  BABY $L50 

An  interesting  account  of  observations  made  on  a  baby  during 
her  first  year.    By  Miligbnt  W.  Shink. 

SQUIRRELS  AND  OTHER  FUR  BEARERS $1.00 

By  John  Bubbouohs.    The  fox,  rabbit,  raccoon,  etc.    With  16 
colored  plates  and  a  fox's  head  frontispiece,  from  life. 

POETRY 

ORPHEUS  I  A  MASQUE $125 

A  hiidilr  poetic  rendering  of  the  elaaaioal  Orpheas  mTth,  by 
Hn.  JAMU  T.  Fields. 

THE  FIELDS  OF  DAWN  AND  LATER  SONNETS. .  .$L25 

A  deUchtfal  new  book  of  sonnets  b7  Llot.  HmuM. 
THE  MOUNTAIN  MAID  AND  OTHER  POEMS  OF 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE $1.00 


By  Edha  DiAH  Pbootob.   With  IS  foU-page  illustrations. 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ELIZA- 

BETH  BARRETT  BROWNING |2.00 

CamiOriage  KMtUm.    Edited  by  Habbor  Watbbs  Pbbsiom. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS.    SENT.  POSTPAID.  BY 

HOUGHTON.  MIFFLIN  6  CO.,  'Bosion;  11  E,  17th  St.,  /feta  VorK 

II    III    III    III    III    III!"   Ill    Ml    III    III    III    III  I  III  I   III  I  I  Ml   I  Ml    III    HI  I  ■!  Ill  I  m         lie    Ml    III 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


AN  IMPORTANT 
WORK. 


AMERICA: 


AN  IMPORTANT 
WORK, 


Vicftire^qtxe  and  l}e^cripliHJe. 

By   JOEL    COOK 

Author  of ''  England  :  Picturesque  and  Descriptive,"  etc.   Illustrated  with  75  photograTures  from  original  nega- 
tives.   Three  vols.,  crown  8vo-,  cloth,  full  gilt>  gilt  top,  with  cloth  jackets  and  in  a  cloth  box,  list  price,  $7,50. 

**AMEKICA:  PlCTURESqUE  AND  DESCRrPTIVE  "  presents  in  an  mteresting  form,  such  a  knowledge  as 
the  bu3^  reader  would  be  pleased  to  have  in  ooe  comprehensive  view  of  the  history »  geography*  picturesque  attractions, 
productions,  peculiarities,  aod  salient  features  of  this  ereat  country,  not  only  as  a  work  of  reference  and  a  sumptuous 
work  of  art.  but  as  a  book  of  very  readable  interest  as  well 

The  *'  Hew  York  Herald,"  In  u  ftdTtnce  rerlew^  lays :  "  An  Intereittur  *ni  viltuble  work Mf.  C«ok  li»»  in  eye  for  the  Uree 

tlilii^A  that  ftr^  permanent,  and  the  smail  thlng»  that  are  momentarily  even  more  lntere»tlnf .  He  teUa  a  itory  weli.  He  dei^rfhea  a  scene 
Tividly.    HelsanexceUeiit<;lcerone." 

•*  M,  W.  H/'  ^Mayo  W.  Eazeltine,  the  emtneat  literary  critic),  ia  the  coane  of  a  foarGolnmn  advance  review  of  thli  work  In  the  Hew 
York  "  San  "  of  October  T  ■»>«  t  **  The  a»efnlneu  of  anch  a  hwk  wUl  be  seneraUy  apprecUted,  It  It  ImpoMlhte  for  an  American  cJtiien  to 
know  too  mnch  of  hli  own  cotmtrj,  and  erery  work  that  kelps  to  Incrfase  his  knowledge  thereof  ouflit  to  be  welcomed  aa  a  valaable 
addition  to  current  literatnre.'^ 

PALESTINE:  The  Holy  Land. 

Bf  JOHN  FULTON*  D.D.. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  with  30  full-page  photogravures  and  a  map.    List  price,  $3.00, 

In  our  regular  PHOTOGRAVURE  SERIES,  uniform  with  Cook  *s  "America,"  "  England."  etc.  It  will  fill  a  want 
that  has  long  existed  for  a  readable  and  compact  as  well  as  comprehensive  volume  upon  the  Holy  Land.  Dr.  Fulton's 
reputation  as  a  Biblical  scholar  ensures  the  value  of  the  book,  and  his  terse  and  attractive  writing  makes  a  very  readable 
book.  It  will  take  rank  as  a  standard  work  descriptive  of  Palestinei  and  will  give  the  general  reader  in  most  interesting 
form  all  that  he  needs  to  know  upon  this  important  subject. 


FA1TH5  OF  FAnOUS  MEN. 


By  John  Kenyon  Kilboorn,  D.D. 
Cloth,  gilt  topT  list  price^ 


Large  crown ^  Svo, 

$2.0O 


Thia  important  wort  compri«9e>  in  their  own  words,  the  rellaiouB 
nowB  of  the  moat  difitiDgnialjed  BciontiEta.  aEot^smen^  pbiloeopnoraj 
nUerfl*  atilliorsi  gonomlat  bnaineao  menn  liberal  thinkerB^  lenders  of 
reiiffiua^  deiiomiDatioDi»,  etc,,  etc.  TLi^ne  hare  be^n  taken  from 
mabliatied  works,  Jrom  letters ,  and  in  acnue  few  inwtanc^jB— aa  with 
K^-Pieddeut  CleTul&Dfl^  who  pertioually  wroto  vlrnit  be  wished  iti- 
clude^ :  or  ttio  Eev.  Dr  fstom,  who  be  fore  his  death  taelected  what  he 
wiftheii  to  r€ipr*^Hent  blm— the  seleotions  have  been  made  by  the 
writers  themselvea. 

From  JoaiilH  Stbonq,  D,D  ,  LL-D<^  author  uf  *'  Our  rountry."  etc, : 
**  Aly  de^r  Dr.  Eii bourn  :  Your  book  can  hardly  fall  to  be  broaden- 
ing, informin^r.  and  Quickening— not  only  of  value  to  niiniatera,  but 
of  interest  to  the  ^etieral  pubiic.    Yours  faithfully,  Jobiiq  Staoho. 

*'  Kn  iiivaLuable  work  '"—New  Haven  PaWadttim, 

'^  Cannot  but  prove  of  v&lne  aa  well  as  interest,"— Bt.  Loula  Ghthf- 

*'  The  culmination  of  a  happy  Id^a/'—BrocMi^n  £cMr. 

"This  volnme  ia  one  of  wouderfnl iuspir&tion."  -Louisville  Courier- 

"  JLn  atfcnefeive  volume . . .  will  &lwaya  be  uaeftU  tor  reference, ''— 
Albany  ArQua* 
"  A  unique  work."— Worcester  Spy. 


IN  THE  PALE. 


5torle«  of  Jewlih  Life  In  Rii«sla.    By  Hehrv  iLtowrzn 
Ctoth.    Illustrated.    List  price,   *       -        -       -        $1*25* 

"In  the  Pale"  was  originally  written  for  and  publiebed  by  the 
Jewinli  IVibtication  Society  of  America.,  for  its  aubBcribers^  as  iiras 
»Uo  Zang will's  "  Children  of  the  Ghetto." 

This  ia  tk  new  and  enlarged  edition*  with  additional  matter  and  ill-^ 
ufltr&Cions.  The  hook  wiU  be  eiuirely  new  to  the  reading  public, 
haTing  been  heretofore  only  circulated  amouff  the  eubauribera  to 
the  Jewish  Publication  Booiety^  Those  who  admire  Mr.  Zanu will's 
HtorieM.  will  also  lind  an  interest  in  these  worka  by  another  talented 
Hebrew. 

"8inoe  MoHea  Mendelssohn  set  the  example  of  nflinir  the  national 
lanffnaffe  to  eipreas  the  beliefs  and  aspirations  of  the  modern  Jewish 
people,  there  nas  been  an  exuberant  liter atnre  of  this  sort.  In 
Europe,  tbooicb  not  in  Aiuerica,  it  em  brae  e8  a  host  of  worka  of 
fiction  (Aff^oilar,  D'tsraoli,  Heinei  Konipert,  Zanifwill),  which  have 
been  reitiTureed  by  similar  workn  of  Eoifene  f^ue,  Georsfe  Eiiot,  and 
other  writ^r!4  on t side  the  Jewish  pale  Henry  liiowizi  is  not  the  in- 
ferior of  atiy  who  bayt?  entered  this  field  *  nnd  ifi  a  master  of  both 
humor  and  pathos,  an  is  shown  in  bia  book  of  Htories  and  lesrenda 
entitled  '  In  the  Pale  '  He  does  not  benitate  to  satirize  the  pecul- 
iarities of  some  or  his  peim^e>  tboQirh  more  sparinttly  than  Mr. 
ZanerwiU  has  done.  The  Chasidim  or  CabalHstf^  would  probably 
resent  ttie  picture  given  of  them  in  the  second  story."-  SunOay- 
Scfwot  Tim^'^,  Fh(la. 


THE  WEIRD  ORIENT. 

By  Henry  Iliowizi.  Illustrated  by  a  photogravure  and 
half  tones  from  drawings  by  W.  bhertnan  Potts,  (Paris)* 
Cloth,  gitt  top.    List  pricei  .        _        .        .        ^1.50. 

''  Rabbi  Iliowizi 's  interesting  collection  of  mystic  legends  bare  lost 
nothing  in  the  way  they  have  been  s^t  down,  and  will  be  fonnd  •anally 
new  and  strange  even  to  students  of  such  literature."— T/^e  Tiwen. 

'"  An  almost  untouched  and  rirgio  deld  . .  .a  notable  work  These 
weird  talee  make  up  a  very  fanciaatitig  volnine."- ^.  K  Beraia^ 

"  Of  much  iiiX^tmV—SifrftigJUitd  Union- 

'*  Babbi  Iliowizi  catches  tt^e  very  Hfe  and  spirit  of  the  far  East, 
and  gives  vivid  ptcturinfiffl  of  its  races. "-t^A^raffo  Inter-Qet^ti. 

**  An  exceedingly  briHiaut  book"— A"  O.  Ptcajmne. 
'*  A  gr  >a>  of  fafloiuAting  legends  "— .Boaic^*  Jourttal, 


J  JVet£f  "Boj^y  "BooK^ 


by  F«mou«  WrU«F», 


CARL  THE  TRAILER. 


By  Harry  Castlemok. 
List  pnce^ 


t2mo.,  Cloth^  extra,  Illustrated. 
|i*oo. 


A  tale  of  the  Plains,  including  a  graphic  account  of  the  Indian 
*^  ghost  danoe/*  and  the  stirring  eTenta  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

"'  Harry  Caatlemon^s  stirring  tales  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
word  of  commendation.  His  magio  pen  will  hold  the  tKiy  reader 
till  the  kst  word  is  reacbed.*'- Currenf  Literature. 

BLAZING  ARROW. 

By  Edward  5.  Ellis.    i2nio,  Clothf  extra.     Illustrated, 

List  price, ,       -       li.oo, 

A  tale  of  the  early  history  of  the  Middle  West. 

^*Mr.  Ellis  hati  grown  to  be  almost  as  popular  with  the  younger 

readers  as  Fern  more  Cooper  waa  a  half  century  2^0**^-- National 

Repubiicati^  Washington. 

JED,  THE  POORHOUSE  BOY. 

By  Horatio  AlgeRi  Jr.    timo.    Cloth,  extra.    Illustrated, 

List  price, 1 1,00. 

^^  Horatio  AJger,  Jr.«  19  such  a  well  ^tabUahed  favorite  with  boys 
that  the  mere  annotmcement  of  a  new  book  by  Mm  is  sure  of 
an  eager  reception."— Honie  JourtixiL 


HENRY  T.  COAXES  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 
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m-R  l^eac  of  IRomance-wi 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES  BY 


DVDYABD  KIPLING, 

C£a  W.  CABLE, 

F.  AHSTEY, 

Mns.BuiannT, 

THOMAS  HELSON 
PAGE, 

HAMLIN  GABLAND, 

CHESTED  BAILEY 
FERNALB, 

BAVm  GBAY, 

VIRGINIA  FRASER 
BOYLE, 

JACOB  A.  RnS, 

JOEL  CHANBLER 
HABBIS, 

MARYE  WILKINS, 

HABRY  STILLWELL 
EBWABBS, 

W.  B.  HOWELLS, 


Cl)tf0tma0  centutp 

THE  MOST  BEAUnFUL  KUHBBR  XVXR  ISSUED* 

CONTAINING 

Mfltoa'B  0^^  on  the  Nativity 

Magnificently  illustrated,  with  designs  in 
color,  by  the  great  artist,  Prank  V.  Du 
Mond. 

B««t  London  Types 
An   interesting   article  by    Sir    Walter 
Besant,  with  illustrations  by  Raven- Hill  and 
Pennell. 

Tlie  Beginnins: 

A  Panorama  of  the  Rhine 

The  first  of  an  important  and  valuable 
series  of  papers  by  Augustine  Birrell,  M. 
P.,  author  of '*  Obiter  Dicta,'*  with  striking 
illustrations  by  the  great  French  illustrator 
Andre  Castaigne.  Tbe  first  article  describes 
the  Rhine  from  Chaffhausen  to  Worms. 

Her  Mountain  Lover 

Second  instalment  of  a  transatlantic 
novel  by  Hamlin  Garland,  begun  in  the  No- 
vember number  (offered  free  to  new  sub- 
scribers, see  below). 

Christmas  Stories 

"  Broken  Wings,"  by  Henry  James,  (illus- 
trated). 

**The  Lace  Camisole,"  by  L.  B.  Walford, 
author  of  *'  The  Baby^s  Grandmother," 
*'  Mr.  Smith,"  etc.,  (illustrated). 

*^  A  Hired  Girl,"  by  Edwin  Asa  Diz,  au- 
tnor  of  '*  Deacon  Bradbury." 

**  Ghosts  Who  Became  Famous,"  a  Christ- 
mas fantasy  by  Carolyn  Wells. 

"  While  the  Automobile  Ran  Down,"  a 
Christmas  extravaganza  by  Charles  Bat- 
tell  Lo©mi8:  illustrated  by  F.  Y.  Cory. 

What  nore  than  Wages 

An  illustrated  article,  by  William  Howe 
Tolman  telling  of  various  employers  who 
are  helping  their  employees  by  means  of 
better  homes,  playgrounds  for  children, 
gardens  for  the  boys,  etc« 

The  Pursuit  of  Happiness 
By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
ETe.,ETO. 


RUTH  McENERY 
STVAfiT, 

WINSTON  CHUfiCHILU 

HENRY  JAMES, 

P.  R  STOCKTON, 

BfiET  HASTE, 

JOHN  LUTHEB  LONG, 

lANMACLASEN, 

SAfiAH  OUfE  JEWETT, 

S.  WEm  MITCHELL, 

EDWIN  ASA  DK, 

L  B.  WALFOfiD, 

FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL, 

LEW  WALLACE, 

ELIZABETH  STVABT 
PHELPS  WARD, 

C  D.  WARNER. 


"THE  HELMET  OF  NAVARRE" 

A  fascinating  noyel,  full  of  adventure  and  action,  the  scene  laid  in  France  three  hundred  years  ago,  began  in  the 
August,  1900,  Gentuet,  and  will  continue  for  several  months  in  1901.  Critics  everywhere  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
opening  chapters  of  this  remarkable  story,— ''The  author's  fame  is  apparently  established  with  this,  her  maiden  effort," 
says  the  Boitan  TraTueript;  **A  remarkable  performance,"  The  Critic  calls  it. 


Jp^D  tp  tp  ^  ^^^  A^tef  the  issue  of  the  December  (Christmas)  Century,  we  will  send  the  August,  September, 
**  ^V«-^.M^  October,  and  November  numbers  fcontaining  first  four  instalments  of  "  The  Helmet  of  Navarre,")  free 
of  charge  to  any  persons  who  will  subscribe  to  The  Century  for  one  year,  begi^ning  with  the  December  number.  Remit 
$400,  the  yearly  subscription  price,  and  get  sixteen  numbers  for  the  price  of  twelve.  Remit  by  check,  draft,  money- 
order,  or  express  order.    Cash  should  be  registered. 
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J.  B.  UPPmCOTT  COMPANY'S 


Special  Ifotidcijr   ^ooK^ 


FAMOUS  AMERICAN  BELLES  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

By  ViroiniaTatmall  Peacock.  Withspe-i  A  magnificent  work,  treating  of  the  most 
cial  cover  design,  frontispiece  in  colors,  and  famous  belles  of  all  sections  of  our  coun- 
33  full-page  illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth,  $3.00 ;  try  during  each  decade  of  the  present  cen- 
tnree  quarters  levant,  $6.00.  |  tury. 


GREAT  BAHLES  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  SrspHBir  Crane .    With  8  illustrations  by  John  Sloan.    Cloth,  ornamental,  $x.5o. 
This  volume  is  Mr.  Crane's  last  and  most  important 
work,  he  having  completed  it  just  previous  to  his  death. 


LITERARY  RAMBLES  HERE  AND  ABROAD 

By  Dr.  Theodore  P.  Wolfe,  author  of  **  Literary  Shrines/* "  A  Literary  Pilgrimage/'  and 
^  Literary  Homes  and  Haunts."    Illustrated  with  photogravures.  i2mo.  Buckram,  $1.35. 


RAMBLES  IN  COLONIAL  BYWAYS 

By  RuFUS  Rockwell  Wilson.     Illustrated  with  photogravures  and  half-tones,     zamo. 
Cloth.    Two  volumes  in  a  box.    $3.00;  half  morocco.    $6.00. 


FIFH  MASTERPIECES  OF  ANTHONY 
«  VAN  DYCK  IN  PHOTOGRAVURE 

Selected  from  the  pictures  exhibited  at  Antwerp  in  1809. 
Described  and  historically  explained,  with  a  sketch  of  tne 
artist  by  Max  Rooses.  Translated  by  Fanny  Knowles. 
Illustrated.  Bound  i|ihalf-parchment  binding.  Large  quarto. 
Cloth  sides,  $35.00. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES 
OF  SELBORNE 

Sdited  by  R.  Bowoler  Sharpe,  LL.D.;  and  A.  Garden 
Kalendar.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 
Hole.  Edition  limited  to  208  numbered  copies  for  America. 
3  volumes.    140  illustrations.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $ao.oo,  net. 


A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  FOREIGN 
PHRASES  AND  CLASSICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Comprising  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  the  Great  Writers. 
Idioms,  Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Technical  Words  ana 
Terms,  Press  Allusions,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Introduction  by  Hugh  Percy  Tones,  B.A.  Uniform  with 
Reader's  Reference  Library.    Half  morocco,  gilt  top,  $3.00. 


AMONG  THE  HIMAUYAS 

By  Major  L.  A.  WADorxL,  LL.D.,  author  of  "The  Bud- 
dhism of  Tibet.*'  With  over  100  illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  $s, 

A  SPORTSWOAUN  IN  INDIA 

Travels,  Adventures,  and  Experiences  in  Known  and  Un- 
known India.  By  Isabel  Savory.  In  one  large  volume. 
Demy  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt,  with  48  illustrations  and  a  photo- 
gravure portrait  of  the  author,  $4.50.  


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOH 

With  the  author's  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Appendices, 
together  with  the  Annotations  of  J.  G.  Lockhart  and 
others.  Canvas.  New  Edition,  With  photogravure  frontis- 
piece by  Marshall  Brown.  4  volumes*  Cloth,  gilt  top^ 
$4.00  ;  half  blue  morocco,  gilt  top,  $iq.oo. 


STORIES  OF  FAMOUS  SONGS 

By  S.  J.  Adair   Fitzgerald.      Illustrated  with  photo- 
gravures and  half-tones.    Two  volumes  in  a  box.    samo. 

Cloth,  ornamental,  $3-00, 


^6^^o<^. 


^^^1 


Latest 


\ 


t^IARffD 

IN 

MAKJNCr 

BARONESS 
vomHDTTEN 


MARR'D  IN  MAKING 

By  Baroness  Von  Hutten. 
By  the  author  of  ''Miss 
C  a  r  m i  ehaePs  Conscience. " 
With  frontispiece  by  £. 
Plaisted  Abbott,  xa  mo. 
Cloth,  ornamental,  $i.35. 


BOY «  A  SKETCH 

Bv  Marie  CoRELLi.  By  the 
author  of  "The  Sorrows  of 
Satan,"  etc.  With  fronti- 
spiece by  John  Sloan,  ismo. 
Cloth,  ornamental,  $x>50. 


A  SELF-MADE  COUNTESS 

By  John  Strange  Winter.  By  the  author  of 
*  Tne  Peacemakers,"  etc.  zamo.  Cloth,  $z.a5. 


FATE  THE  FIDDLER 

By  Herbert  C.  Hacilwaine.  By  the  au« 
thor  of  **  Dinkinbar.'*  xamo.**  Cloth,  orna- 
mental, $z.5o« 


RAY'S  DAUGHTER 

By  General  Charles  Kino. 
A  story  of  Manila.  By  the 
author  of  "  Ray's  Recruit," 
etc.  With  frontispiece  by 
William  T,  Treoo.  lamo. 
Cloth,  $1.25.  


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SEVEN  SINS 

By  William  LeQueuz.  lamo.  Cloth,$i.a5. 


THE  RED  MEN  OF  THE  DUSK 

By  John  Pinnemore.  A  Romance  of  the 
Days  of  Cromwell.  With  iUustrations.  zsmOf 
Cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 


MADAME  BOHEMIA 

By  Francis  Nbilsoh.  Illustrated  by 
Charlotte  Harding.  lamo.  Wither* 
namental  cover  design.    $1.50. 


HER  VERY  BEST 

By  Amy  B.  Blanchard.  A  Story  for 
Oirto.  By  the  author  of  *'  Miss  Vanlhr,'* 
etc.  lUmstrated  by  Margaret  F.  win* 
HER.    lamo.    Cloth,  $i.as. 


THAT  MAINWARING  AFFAIR 

By  A.  Maynard  Barbour,  niustra- 
ted  by  B.  Plaisted  Abbott,  zamo. 
Cloth,  ornamental,  $z. so. 


THREE  WITCHES 

Bv  Mrs.  Molssworth.  A  Story  for 
Girls.  By  the  author  of  **  Meg  Lang* 
holme,"  eto.  Illustrated,  zamo.  Cloth, 
$i.So. 


RUE  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE 


By  Rosa  N.  Carey, 
of  •'^Life's  Trivial  Round,^'  etc 
Cloth,  $i.a5. 


By  the  author 
lamo. 


THE  CRUISE  A  PRETTY  POLLY 

By  W.  Clark  Russell.  A  Story  for 
Boys.  With  la  illustrations  by  G.  B. 
Robertson.  Large  zamo.    Cloth,  $i«so. 
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D.  APPLETON  &  CO;S  NEW  BOOKS 


DjiyiD  HARUM  ILLUSTRATED 

DAVID  HARUM 

A  Stobt  of  AioBBiOAN  LiTB.  Bj  Bdwabd  Nona 
WxsTOOTT.  niUBtrated  edition,  entirely  reset, 
^ith  some  seTenty  fnll-i»ge  and  text  piotnrefl 
by  B.  Weat  GUned&nst,  and  other  text  deaisna 
Dy  0.  D.  Parrand,anda  Biography  of  the  Auth- 
or by  Forbes  Heermana.  iSma  out  top,  nn- 
oat,  $9.00. 

EDITION  D£  LUXE  printed  in  tint8.^th  copper- 
plate  photograynrea,  large  paper,  nnont,  8to, 
•10.00  net. 
In  responae  to  the  many  inoniriea  which  haye 


of  ''Dand  Hanun."  the  Mesara.  Appleton  haye 
fortnnately  been  able  to  arrange  with  the  dia- 
tlngaiahed  artist,  Mr.  B.  WeatGanedlnst,  N.A  , 
who  haa  been  peonliarly  iaterested  in  the  book, 
and  has  accepted  the  oommiaaion  withan  entbnsi- 
asm  and  perfect  appreciation  which  laye  pro- 
dnced  the  luppieet  and  moat  aympathetic  resmta. 

THE,    «« CHRISTMAS   STORY '* 
FROM  DAVID  HARUM 

Grams  EnrrioN.  lUostrated  with  pictorea  of 
William  H.  Crane  in  character  and  stage  pboto- 
grapha.  With  preface  and  specially  designed 
coyer.  Oloth,  76  eta. ;  pocket-book edition,il.00 

THE  ART  or  WRITING  ENG- 
LISH 

A  Manual  for  Stndents,  with  chapters  on  para- 
phrasing, essay- writing,  precis-writinf .  pnnc- 
tnation.  and  otber  matters.  By  J.  M.  D.Mbikzx- 
JOHK,  M.A.,  Professor  of  the  Theory,  History, 
and  Practice  of  Edacation  in  the  UniTersity  of 
St.  Andrews.    l2mo.    Cloth,  $1.60 

A  NEIV  yiEiV  OF  DEATH 

THE,  INDIVIDUAL 

A  Study  oy  Lite  Aim  Death.  By  Prof.  N.  S 
BHAiiBB,  of  Harvard  Uniyeraity.  Umo.  CL ,  $1.60 

NEW  AND  FINAL  EDITION 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES 

By  HsRBXBT  Spshcbb.    ISmo.    Oloth,  $S.00 


*DR.  EGGLESrON'S  NEW  HISTORY 

THE  TRANSIT  OF   CIVILIZA- 

TION.  FBO]ffBirox.AiiDToAjaBiGAniTHsSaysN- 

TEXNTH   CSITTXTBT.      By  EdWAXD   £GOXiB8TON. 

Uniform  with  ''  The  Beginnera  of  a  Nation." 
Small  8yo.    Gloth,$1.6a 

In  this  nnifine  yolnme  the  eminent  historian 
pictures  the  literary,  sdentiflc,  and  other  influ- 
ences which  were  bronght  to  this  country  from 
Europem  tb e  early  yeara  of  our  history.  He  shows 
the  religious  ideas  which  the  Immigrants  of  the 
seventeenth  century  brought  with  them,  and  the 
modification  of  these  ideas.  Mother  English,  folk 
speech,  folk  lore,  and  literature,  are  presented 
with  an  unequaled  richnesa  of  knowledge.  The 
moral  code  and  weigbts  and  measuree  of  conduct 
are  explained  The  medical  praotice  of  that  cen- 
tury in  England  andin  ita  American  developments 
haa  never  been  described  as  it  Is  in  this  book.  It 
is  well  within  bounds  to  say  that  no  such  book  on 
culture  in  the  seventeenth  century  has  over  ap- 
peared in  England  or  America.  «> 

LIFE.  AND  LETTERS  OF 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY 

By  bis  Son,  Lsokabd  Huzxat.  In  two  volumea. 
Illustrated.    8vo.    Cloth,  $6.00  net. 

The  life  of  Professor  Huxley  is  practically  told 
in  the  letters  contained  in  these  volumes,  which, 
with  the  connecting  and  purely  biographical  text, 
present  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant personal  narratives  of  recent  years.  It  is 
impossible  to  summarize  a  work  so  rich  in  its  per- 
sonal, social,  literary,  and  scientiflcintereats. 

COMMODORE  PAUL  JONES 

By  Otbus  Towns fvd  Bbadt,  autbnr  of  ''  Heuben 
Jamea.'* ''  For  tbe  Freedom  of  the  Seaa,"  *'  The 
Grip  of  Honor,"  etc.  A  new  volume  in  tbe 
Great  Commanders  Series,  edited  by  Oeneral 
Jamea  Grant  Wilson.  With  photogravure  Por- 
trait and  Maps.    Umo.    Oloth,  $1-60. 

THE,  BRASS  BOTTLE. 

ABomahok.  BvF  Avstet,  author  of  "YiceVema," 
etc.    With  frontispiece.    ISmo.    Cloth,  $1.60 


"A  SPLENDID  ACHIEVEMENT'' 

THE  EAGLE'S  HEART 

A  Stobt  oy  thb  Wbst.  By  Hamux  Gablabd 
ISmo.  Cloth,  $1.60 
The  N.  Y.  Mail  and Expreaa  saya : ''  'The  Eagles 
Heart'  is  a  splendid  achievement,  lifted  above 
the  rank  and  file  of  creditable  work  by  the  lanrar 
outlook,  tbe  deeper  insight  that  differentiates  the 
art  of  fiction  from  the  mere  gift  of  writmg  nov- 
els " 

BY  ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER 

CUPID'S  GARDEN 

A  volume  of  Fiction  by  EUiXK  THOBmETOBon, 
FowiiBB,  author  af  ^  The  Farringdons,"  etc. 
With  new  portrait  of  the  Author,  and  a  Prefaosi 
lemo.   Oloth,  $1.8a 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  SOLDIER 

By  General  G.  A.  Fobstth.  IT.  S.  Army  (retired). 
Illustrated  by  B.  F.  Zogbaum.  A  new  volume 
in  the  Story  of  the  West  Series,  edited  by  Bip- 
ley  Hitchcock.    ISmo.    Oloth,  $1.6a 


Jfebi^  JuHJenile  l^ooKs. 

FOR    THE,    HONOR    O*^    THE, 

SCHOOL.   A  Stobt  oy  Sohooii  Lov  avd  Ivtxb- 

BOHOLAflnoSPOBT.  By  BAIiPHHSHBTBABBOUB, 

author  of ''The  Half-Back"   Ulnstrated  by  a 
M.Belyea.   Umo.   Cloth,  $1.60. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  JEFFERSON 

Or ,  Thx  Six  Gouden  Hob8E0hoe8.   A  TUe  of  Be. 


publican  Simplicity.   By  Hbzbxiak  Bcttxb- 

•  inr  -^   •     •  - 

^geUai-.     .^ 

etc. .  Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  MerrilL    Itmo. 


WOBTH,  autbor  of ' '  In  the  Bovhood  of  Lincoln," 
''The  Story  of  M  affeUan,"  "The  Treasure  Ship," 


Oiotb,  $1.60 

REUBE^N  JAMES 

AHEBOorTHEFoBEOASTLB.  By  GtbubTowkbbbd 
Bbadt,  author  of  "  Paul  Jonea,"  "  The  Grip  of 
Honor,"  etc.  A  new  volume  in  the  You 
Heroes  of  Our  Navy  Seriea.  Illustrated 
George  Gibba  and  others,  icmo.   Cloth,  $l.( 


D.  APPLETON  ©  COMPANY,  Publishers,      #       #       #      NE,W  YORK. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  TEXTBOOKS 


ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS 

By  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  Princi- 
pal of  Pratt  High  School,  Brooklyn,  and 
JOHN  P.  WeoDHULL,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Physical  Science  in  Teacbers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  lamo.  CI.  $i.3o 

Designed  for  one  year's  course,  for  class-room 
work  in  High  Schools.  Accurate,  up-to^te  and 
interestingly  written, 

PHYSICAL  EXPERIMENTS 

A  Laboratory  Manual.  By  John  F.  Wood- 
hull,  Ph.D.,  and  M.  B.  Van  Arsdalb,  In- 
structor in  Fhysical  Science  in  Horace 
Mann  School.  i2mo,  cloth,  with  alternate 
blank  pages,  6o  cents.  Limp  cloth,  with- 
out blauk  pages,  45Ct8. 
For  use  with  the  text-book  in  laboratory  work. 

PLANT  RELATIONS 

A  Pii:8t  Book  of  Botany.  By  John  Merle 
Coulter,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  University  of  Chicago, 
xamo.    Cloth,  $x.xo. 

PLANT  STRUCTURES 

A  Seeond  Book  of  Botany.  By  John  Merle 
Coulter,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  xamo.  Cloth,  $1.90 

PLANTS 

A  Text-book  of  Botany.    By  John  Merle 
Coulter,  A. M.,  Ph.D.  xamo.  Cloth,  $1.80 
Plant  Relations  and  Plant  Structures  in 
one  volume. 
A  remarkably  attractiye  as  well  as  philosophical 

preaentment  of  botanical  science. 

PLANT  STUDIES 

An  Elementary  Botany.    By  John    Merle 
Coulter,  A.M.,  Ph.D.    Cloth,  $1.25. 
This  volume  comprises  portions  of  each, ''  Plant 

Belations"  and  '*  Plant  Structures,"  with  some 

new  matter  to  meet  the  demand  of  certain  schools 

giving  limited  time  to  tbe  subject. 


AN  ANALYTICAL  KEY  TO  SOME 
OF  THE  COHMON  FLOW- 
ERING PLANTS 

By  John  M.  Coulter,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  xamo. 
Limp  Cloth,  60  cents. 

A  valuable  analytical  key  and  guide  to  the 
oommon  flora  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 

ANIMAL  LIFE 

A  First  Book  of  Zoology.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
and  Vernon  L.  Kellogo,  M.S..  Professor 
in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
xamo.    Cloth,  $1.30. 

Not  a  book  for  learning  the  classification  and 
names  of  animals,  but  to  show  the  relations  of 
animals  to  their  surroundings,  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  human  race.  Designed  for  one  hidf 
year*8  work. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NATION 

By  Andrew  C.  McLauohlin,  A.M.,  LL.B., 
University  of  Michigan,  xamo.  CI.,  $1.40 
Already  the  leading  text  book  of  American 

History  for  High  Schools. 

ENGLISH  TEXTS 

xamo.    Cloth,  50  cents ;  boards,  40  cents. 


apere'8  JucvetB*  edited  by  kioh 

Vanderbilt  University.  The  Sir  Rager  4e Corei 
Tasers.  edited  by  FaANXiiiN  T.  Bakbb,  A. 
Columbia  Uniyersity, and Bichabd Jones,  PL.-, 
gelectioiia  from  lOltou'a  Shorter  Poema.  edited 
by  Frxdebio  D.  Nicholb.  University  of  Chicago. 
Macaulay's  laaays  ou  KiitoflL  and  Addlaoii,  edited 


by  Geobob  B.  Atton,  A.M.,  State  Supervisor  of 
ffigh  Schools,  Minnesota.  Burke's  Speech  ou 
Concillatioii  with  America,  edited  by  WilliaIc 


I.  Crane,  Steele  High  School,  Dayxon,  Ohio. 
CalerMc?8  Klme  ef  the  Andeut  ttdker,  edited 
by  Pelhax  Edoab,  B.A,  Ph.D.,  Yiotoria  College. 
Gearge  Ellot'a''  Sllaa  Mamer,  edited  by  J.  Boss 
COLBT,  Ph.D.,  and  Biohabd  JoNxa,  Ph.D.  Cloth, 
60  cents;    boards, 45 cents. 


pearly  Tteadty 
A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  GEOLOGY 

By  Albert  PerryBrioham, A.M., Professor 
of  Geology  in  Colgate  University,  xamo. 
Cloth. 

In  this  work  the  latest  phases  of  the  subject  are 
presented  in  a  strictly  educational  light,  leading 
the  student  by  observational  methods  to  acquire 
his  knowledge,  as  far  as  practicable,  through  ori- 
ginal research  and  independent  thought. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES 
OP  CHEMISTRY 

By  Abram  Van  Eps  Young,  Ph.B.,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  in  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Bvansten,  111.    xamo.    Cloth. 

A  succinct  and  practical  treatise  in  two  parta 
for  the  laboratory  and  classroom.  Part  I,  gives 
the  theoretical  and  Part  II,  the  experimental 
section  of  the  work.  It  presents  the  study  in  the 
light  of  recent  investigations  and  expenenoein 
teaching  the  adence  of  chemistry. 

A  GERMAN  READER 

By  H.  P.  Jones,  .Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the 
German  language  in  Hobart  College,  xamo. 
Cloth. 

A  beginner's  book  of  graded  selections  from 
the  best  standard  writers,  new  and  old,  begiiming 
with  easy  prose  and  verse  and  advancing  to  ex- 
amples or  classical  literature.  It  is  carefully 
axmotated  and  a  full  vocabulary  is  appended. 

A  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

By  C.  C.  Adams,    xamo.    Cloth. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  books 
of  the  day.  Brought  up  to  the  dose  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.   ^ 

(OTHERS  Dl  FREPARAnOI.) 
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Important  to  Educators 

''St.   Nicholas    Magaxine"    now   a   Recognixed   Factor   in  the  Education 
of  Boys  and  Girls.    Used  by  Many  Teachers  in  Connec- 
tion ivith  Regular  Courses  of  Study. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

The  Best  Practical  Help  to  Teacher  and  Scholar. 

•*IT  MAKES  ME  HOMESICK  FOR  MY  FAR  OFF  BOYHOOD."— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes; 


)DERN  education  has  made  the  child  of  today  a  being  of  broader 
intelligence  and  wider  scope  than  were  the  children  of  the  past. 
As  the  range  of  their  learning  has  increased,  their  capacity  for 
knowledge  has  grown,  until  now  the  mere  facts  they  acquire  from 
text-books  are  no  longer  satisfying.    They  want  the  truth  of  things ;  not 
the  statement    "Why?"  is  the  question  that  staggers  teachers  oftener 
than  any  other — nearly  oftener  than  all  others.    That  St.  Nicholas  is  a 
help  to  the  teacher  in  answering  this  constant  question,  hundreds  of  in- 
structors far  and  wide  bear  testimony. 

Uhe  Ob/ecf  of  the  Ma^a^ine 

is  clearly  and  definitely  defined, — to  help  young  folks  to  help  themselves. 
.^Jk^^^  Even  greater  than  the  purpose  of  the  stories,  is  the  purpose  to  train  to 

educate,  to  direct  the  immature  minds  of  its  myriad  of  young  readers  to  the  truths  of  nature,  to  the  reason 
of  things.  St.  Nicholas  is  invaluable  to  teachers,  for  the  reason  that  it  practically  applies  the  learning 
they  are  daily  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  classes. 

The  Apptication  of  Kjiotgfted^e  /V  XOi^sdom. 

Useful  experiments  are  made  in  the  new  department, 

J^atxire  and  Science. 

Useful  facts  in  nature  are  explained ;  what  appears  to  be  mere  whim  is  shown,  in 
the  searchlight  of  science,  to  be  the  result  of  definitely  directed  natural  forces 
through  centuries  of  evolution. 

It  is  all  accomplished  with  a  simplicity  of  language  and  in  such  a  non-techni- 
cal way,  that  the  young  folks  do  not  fully  realize  that  they  are  gaining  the  gist  of  all 

that  is  contained  in  the  cumbrous  volumes  always  to  be 
found  on  the  top  shelves  of  libraries.  They  learn 
without  knowing  it. 

The  Stxidjr  of  Hiurtory 

is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  historical  and  biographical  articles  that  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  St.  Nicholas.  It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  that  a  teacher 
will  read  aloud,  from  it,  to  her  class  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  some  great  man,  or  an 
incident  in  one  of  our  wars.  In  fact  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  taken  up  in  the 
whole  school  course  of  study  that  is  not  deaK  with  in  some  one  of  this  peerless  ; 
periodical's  departments. 


=T-^ 


%H]L   fio^emher  and  'December  number*r  tuiH  be  ^ent 
JTTtKE''  OJT  CHA.*RCB'  to  netau  suhicriber^s  fouith  a 
year^'S  *txibjcripfion,  be^inftin^  ^''^^  •January,  19,01. 
i  Sub^crjpiion  price,  JfJ.OO  a  year,  Remittance  may-  be  mtutir, 
by  checK,  dr€ifi,  money  ordef*  or  expre^^s  order,    A.ddre^^ 
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1  NOW,  WILL  SAVE  YOU  *12 


AND  WILL  BRING  YOU 


Uhe  TteVietv  of  'Rexfietos^yor  a  year,  'Regular  Trice,  ^2JfO 

^he  Century  Magaaiint,  \for  a  year,  "  **  4;00 

G  he  Century  Attas  of  the  World^yor  a  lifetime    -  **        17.S0 

$24.00  WORTH  FOR  $12.00*.       PAYABLE  $1.00  A  MONTHIt 


The  Review  of  Bevicws 


_'*!  ahail  take  The  Centory  Atlas  with  me  on  my  coming 
Northern  trip."  .  — lieat.  Peabt. 


;'Iti»iridiflpoiiM,ble. 
without  it" 


My  library  wonid  be  incomplete 

— Geu.  Lew.  Wajxace. 

'*  CJntil  I  Bair  this  superb  work  I  wns  not  aware  that 

America  excelled  in  ttie  m&kinff  of  atlas ea.  bnt  he oce forth 

Europe  mtiflt  look  to  her  Inartfls." 

— He>B¥  M.  STAK1.ET,  the  eiploreT, 
"The  Ceutnrr^  Atlaa  ia  an  eef^ential  part  of  one's  appara- 
toA  for  biRtorical  reading.  ^^ 
^Pfeeident  Wcluam  B.  Habtek,  of  Chicago  DiiiTerdty. 


The  Century  Atlas  of  the  World 

la  an  exitlrely  new  work,  desiffnftl  to  exhibit  not  only 
the  latest  geoi^aphical  knowk-'dii^e.  but  uiao  potil- 
i<sal  cliaQKea.  It  in,  in  fact,  the  tirnt  rtially  compr«- 
henst^e  up-to-date  atJaei  of  the  wboJe  world;  for 
aimilar  Europtinn  works  ba^e  neglected  the  United 
Btfttaa,  atid  Am**rican  worka  have  ]>e'en  g»?netally  im- 
aatiiifactory  in  their  trt?atiiietLt  of  Europe  and  the  Car 
Efv^t.  The  CentTiry  Atlan  alone  priveH  tbe  reanlta  of 
the  latd^t  exploratioua.  and  anch  recent  pobtio&I 
ohiiuE^efii  as  the  aun^^xation  of  Hawaii,  the  reauJia  of 
ouf  war  with  Bpain,  and  the  Mv^lim  of  the  Greater 
N»w  York. 

People  of  taste  regard  a  reallr  excellent  map  an  a 
work  of  i%rt.  The  Centtiry  Ailaa^  prepared  ondler  the 
same  editorial  management  ae  the  preat  Centnry 
Dictionary,  h(ta  none  except  models  in  this  sort  of 
mAp-makiug,  iu  ficbemoandin  mecbaniral  ejtecntion. 
There  are  over  thri=*e  hun^l red  up  to  date  maps,  the 
foreign  names  of  the  niapa  beina  tranalated^  The 
Atlas  is  an  imposintr  and  sumptnous  vo^umen  the  aixe 
10x19  incbes;  every  mechanical  detail  ja  as  nearly 
perfect  an  the  best  modem  printer's  art  can  make  11 
The  volume  we  offer  is  very  haufisomefy  bound  in 
half-moroc<:o.     The  regular  price  it)  ilT.50. 

Koit  dettUed  lAf crmatlen  c«iiceml]if  tlda  ournl* 
ftcent  iiroAEct  of  the  Century  Company  will  be  gfrett 
en  af  plica  tloii. 


^^J^^^VEEY  man  or  woman  in  America  who  wants  ta  keep 
I  \k^  I  ^P  with  the  times  and  have  the  best  aids  in  exid- 
1^  X^  \  t^ce  to  ''  getting  ahead  '^  in  bnsiDess  and  in  mental 
^^^^E^  growth,  who  wants  to  have  in  the  home  library  the 
IpSmS^J  standard  intellectual  band-books,  will  be  intereeted 
^■^^^^^  in  this  remarkable  offer.  The  Review  of  Reviews, 
under  Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  editorship,  has  become  known  throughout 
America  as  the  "necessary  magazine" — the  one  monthly  jonmal 
which  effectively  states  and  explains  the  great  qnestions  of  the 
day,  gives  the  timely  news  of  the  important  events  of  the  month, 
aDd  summarizes  the  meet  notable  articlea  of  the  other  msgaunes 
of  the  world. 

The  Century  Atlas 

The  person  who  appreciates  the  endleea  value  a  really  good 
atlas  has  for  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  home  naturally  wants 
the  beat^  the  standard  work,  accurate  to  the  last  degree,  with  all 
the  resources  of  the  geographer,  the  map-maker,  the  Btatialician, 
and  the  historiographer  lavished  npon  it.  Such  an  inatitntion  as  The 
Century  Atlas  of  the  World  helps  to  set  the  intellectual  standards 
of  any  household ;  it  is  ^ply  invaluable  to  a  man  in  business, 
professional,  or  public  life. 

The  Century  Magazine 

The  Century  U  known  all  over  the  world*  and  Americans  do  not 
need  t«  be  told  of  its  excellence  as  an  illustrated  magazine  of  fiction, 
art,  poetry,  and  miscellany.  As  such,  it  makes  a  remarkably  fellcl, 
tous  combination  with  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  occupied  as 
the  latter  is  with  the  public  questions  oi  tb«  day.  For  the  coming 
season,  the  publishera  of  the  dntury  Afa^&iru  have  engaged,  among 
other  features,  a  most  brilliant  series  of  novels  and  complete  stories  , 
incladlDg  such  authors  as  Winston  Churchill,  author  of  *'  Richard 
Carval"!  Bret  Harte,  W.  D.  Howeils,  Henry  James,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Ian  Maclaren,  General  Lew.  Wallace, 
Elixabeth  Stuart  Phelps- Ward,  Mary  B.  Wilkini,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  and  there  will  be  the  continuation  of  the  fascinaticg 
story  "  The  Helmet  of  Navarre." 
The  regular  subscription  price  of  the  Century  Is  f4«oa  per  year. 


How  these  Vahmbk  Publications  May  be  ObUdncd  at  Hall  Price : 

To  readers  of  THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  we  make  thia  holiday  offer:  On  receipt  of  One 
EtoilAT,  we  will  send  the  CENTURY  ATLAS  and  a  receipt  for  subscriptions  to  both  the  REVIEW 
OF  REVIEWS  and  the  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  for  one  year ;  the  baJance  of  the  payment  may 


be  made  at  the  rate  of  One  DoUix  per  month  for  eleven  months.    Such  an  opportunity  ii  at 
least  worth  the  careful  coasideration  of  all  who  do  not  own  the  Century  Atlas. 


Fteaae  uee  the  couf»on  oa  the  lower  rliht^hLntf 
comer  ef  thle  pagVi    In  ell  ceeeei  eddreee^### 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO., 


Z 

THE 
REVIEW 
OF  REVIEWS 
lewTork 


Efuhsed  it  Oru 
Dffliar,      Ftease   tend 
me    The  Century  Atias 
the   Worid^  and  enter 
my  nam^  fer  a  V^^rh  juif- 
leripticn     to     Tmt    Century 
Magaztne  and  Thi  Am^ritAn 
Mamhiy  Revirw  sf  Reviews. 
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SCRIBNERS  MAGAZINE    f 


FOR 


deeds 


GttH.  ri'AMaS  V.GkBKSI^ 


THE  REGULAR 
ARMY,  by  GEN- 
FRANCIS  V-GREENEe 

Few  invented  stories 
of  adventure  contain  more 
of  personal  heroism  or  more  in- 
cidents of  thrilling  interest  than 
the  actual  history  of  the  career  of 
the  American  Army  during  the  hundred  years  of  its 
existence.  It  is  a  story  that  has  long  needed  telling, 
and  a  better  narrator  could  hardly  be  found  than 
General  Greene,  one  of  the  army's  foremost  representa- 
tives in  military  and  civil  life,  and  a  writer  of  known 
brilliancy.  The  story  will  be  covered  in  several  arti- 
cles, and  it  will  be  richly  illustrated 
by  F.  C.  Yohn,  H.  C.  Christy,  and 
others  especially  fitted  for  the  work. 

MRS*  GILBERT'S 
STAGE  REMINISCENCES* 

Mr.  Daly,  James  Lewis  and 
many  other  figures  of  yesterday 
appear  in  Mrs.  Gilbert's  enter- 
taining pages,  while  of  the  older 

leaders  of  the  stage  there  is  a  fund  of  anecdote. 

The  articles  are  among  the  most  vivacious  and 

interesting  of  their  kind,  and  will  contain  a 

wealth  of  illustrations. 


1901 


RUSSIA  OF  TO- 
DAY, by  HENRY 
NORMAN,  MJ>* 

This  notable  and  timely 
series  of  articles,  begun  in  October, 
will  be  continued.  They  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  journey  and  investigations 
made  especially  on  behalf  of  Scrib-  hbnry  norm  an.  m.p. 
ner'Sy  and  Mr.  Norman's  comments  on  present  conditions 
in  Russia  and  her  probable  future  are  made  in  the  light 
of  the  latest  events.  The  many  illustrations  firom  the 
author's  photographs  and  other  sources  are  a  note- 
worthy feature  of  the  articles. 


CHINA  AND  THE 

articles  by  special    


EAST 


Mn.  A.  H.  Gilbert 


J.  M.  Barrie 


WALTER  A*  WYCKOFF,  author  of 
<*The  Workers,"  will  have  several  new  articles  in  the 
same  field,  giving  an  account  of  "A  Day  With  a 
Tramp,"  "On  an  Iowa  Farm"  and  other  experi- 
ences. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  will, 
firom  time  to  time  during  1901,  contribute  to 
Scribnet^s  articles  on  public  topics. 

KATE  DOUGLAS 
WIGGIN,  in  *'  The  Diary  of  a 
Goose  Girl,"  has  written  the 
most  charming  of  her  stories, 
and  it  will  appear  in  Scribner's 
in  three  parts,  with  very  attrac- 
tive illustrations. 


Rtduced  illustration  from 
"  Russia  tf  To-Dny." 


W.  A.  Wyckoff 


NEW  STORIES  OF 
THE  AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN*  A  new  series  of  Cracksman  stories, 
by  E.  W.  Hornung,  of  baffling  ingenuity  in  plot  and 
thrilling  interest.  The  incomparable  Raffles  is  reintro- 
duced to  his  many  reader  admirers  in  a  wonder- 
ful succession  of  adventures  and  hair-breadth 
escapes.     The  stories  will  be  illustrated. 

SHORTER  FICTION-  ERNEST 
SETON-THOMPSON  will  contribute 
several  of  his  charming  animal  stories,  illus- 
trated by  himself;  there  will  also  be  short 
stories  by  Octave  Thanet,  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
Henry  James,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  F.  J.  Stimson,  Henry  van 
A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  and  other 
known  writers. 


Rtductd  illustratioH/rom 
"  No  SiMtcurtJ' 


^ 


Gringo 
Drawn  by  Erntst  Heton- 
Th9*H/son 


Dyke, 

well- 


EVENTS  IN 

will   be  covered   in 
correspondents. 

].  VL  BARRIFS  NEW 

STORY,  The  magazine  will 
later  in  the  year  make  an  im- 
portant announcement  concern- 
ing a  new  story  by  J.  M.  Barrie. 

THE  SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAINEER,  by 
JOHN  FOX,  Jf#  Several  articles  in  the 
early  part  of  1901  will  portray  this  romantic 
and  fast-diminishing  type  of  American  character. 
Mr.  Fox  knows  his  subject  by  experience  and 
special  observation,  and  illustrates  his  articles 
from  photographs. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  AND  SCENES-     The 

studies  of  New  York,  which  have  proved  so  attractive 
in  the  magazine,  are  to  be  resiuned  at  intervals 
~       during  the  year. 

RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS  will 
contribute  several  articles  and  stories,  the  first, 
to  appear  during  the  winter,  being  a  travel 
sketch  in  a  new  field  to  him 
and  one  of  the  best  of  his  vivid 
narratives. 

ART  FEATURES  will 

include,  beside  the  notable  il- 
lustrations for  **  The  Regular 

Army"    and    other     pictorial 

plans    of   special    importance, 
noteworthy  papers  on  art  subjects  by  John  La  Farge, 
W.  C.  Brownell,  and  other  distinguished  writers,  while 
the  Field  of  Art  will  continue  to  be  the  most  important 

critical  department  of  its  kind,  edited  by  Mr. 

Russell  Sturgis,  and  contributed  to  by  leading 

authorities  in  art  matters. 

A  list  of  the  illustrators  for  next  year 
includes  Walter  Appleton  Clark,  F.  C.  Yohn, 
H.  C.  Christy,  Maxfield  Parrish,  Henry 
McCarter,  A.  I.  Keller,  A.  B.  Frost,  E.  C. 
Peixotto,  W.  Glackens,  Henry  Hutt,  and 
many  others.  There  will  be 
new  and  original  schemes  of  illustration 
colors  as  well  as  in  black  and  white, 


m  colors  as  well  as 
and  colored  covers. 


TJU  prospectus  for  1901,  a  twenty-four  page  illustrated  booklet 
printed  m  colors,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application, 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $3.00  A  YEAR,    POSTAGE  PREPAID.      25   CTS  A  NUMBER 
CHARLES   SCRIBNER's  SONS,    I53-I57   FIFTH  AVENUE,    NEW  YORK 
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SUCCESSFUL  NEW  BOOKS 


AN  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  ALLEN  C.  THOMAS, 
Author  of  "  A  History  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  work  to  set  forth  the  main  facts  of 
our  country's  history  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  and  in- 
terest pupils  in  the  earlier  grammar  grades.  A  greater 
part  of  the  book  has  been  given  to  biographical  sketches 
of  the  men  who  have  contributed  most  to  the  making  of 
the  nation.  The  illustrations  are  the  best  procurable  and 
are  authentic ;  the  maps  are  simple  and  clear. 

Cloth.    338  pages.    Price,  60  cents. 


THE  YOUNG  CITIZEN 

By  CHARLES  F.  DOLE, 
Author  of  *'  An  American  Citizen/'  etc. 

For  pupils  from  ten  to  font  teen  years  old.  The  book  is 
instinct  with  a  strong,  intelligent  love  of  country.  It  pre- 
sents fresh  and  attractive  chapters  upon  civic  rights  and 
duties,  and  contains  a  great  amount  of  interesting  infor- 
mation. 

Hon.  John  D.  Long  says  of  the  book :  '^  It  is  excellent 
and  valuable,  not  only  to  the  young  citizen,  but  to  citizens 
of  all  years." 

Cloth.    Illustrated.    220  pages.    Price,  45  cents. 


HEATH'S  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  CLASSICS 

A  new  series  of  classics  for  children  and  youth.    They  are  besutifuUy  printed,  attractively  illustrated,  durably 
bound,  and  so  cheap  that  every  child  can  have  his  own  particular  library.    The  books  are  edited  by 


EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 
MARY  A.  LIVERMORE. 
THOMAS  M.  BALLIET. 
CHARLES  F.  DOLE. 


GEORGE  H.  BROWN.  ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS  WARD. 

W.  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS.        M.  V.  O'SHEA. 

W.  P.  TRENT.  CHARLES  WELSH. 

SARAH  WILLARD  HIESTAND. 


Ten  and  fifteen  cents  each,  in  paper,  twenty-five  cents,  in.  cloth.    Published  fortnightly.    Yearly  subscription  for 
twenty-four  single  numbers  in  paper  covers,  12.50.    List  of  numbers  with  full  description  free  on  request 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL 
CHEMISTRY 

By  LYMAN  C.  NEWELL,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins). 

The  theory  of  chemistry  is  adequately  treated:  the 
method  of  presentation  is  new  and  refreshing,  and  the 
manner  and  thoroughness  of  treatment  are  exceptionally 
^ood.  The  book  contains  200  experiments,  some  of  them 
Being  quantitative;  there  are  about  300  problems, 
fusely  illustrated. 

Cloth.    410  pages.    Price,  |i. 10. 


Pro- 


AN  INDUCTIVE  RHETORIC 

By  FRANCES  W.  LEWIS. 

This  is  the  book  that  teachers  are  seeking  who  wish  to 
lead  pupils  to  form  their  own  opinions  and  to  express  them 
with  clearness,  brevity,  and  force.  It  is  characterized  by 
a  fresh  and  vigorous  style ;  keen,  stimulating  questions ; 
careful  formulation  of  principles,  and  an  abundance  of 
illustrations  and  exercises. 

Cloth.    316  pages.    Price,  90  cents. 


TWO-BOOK  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 

By  MARY  F.  HYDE, 
Author  of  **  A  Series  of  Lessons  in  English." 

THE  HYDE  BOOKS  have  revolutionized  the  study  of  elementary  English.  They  lead  the  pupil  to  the  correct  use 
of  a  living  language  for  a  clearly  defined  purpose  and  under  competent  direction.  The  books  secure  definite  results, 
in  the  most  direct  manner,  and  without  waste  effort. 

^  BOOK  I.  of  the  Two- Book  Course  provides  tor  three  years  work  and  is  intended  for  pupils  who  are  beginning  to 
write  English.  BOOK  II.  is  especially  aesis^ned  to  prepare  pupils  in  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  manner  for 
the  advanced  study  of  English,  and  also  for  the  study  of  languages  other  than  English.  The  matter  has  been  so 
arranged  and  made  practical  through  Miss  Hyde's  incomparable  application  of  the  inductive  method  that  the  book 
affords  a  most  satisfactory  training  in  English  for  those  whose  study  of  the  mother  tongue  is  to  end  with  the  grammar 
school  course.    In  both  books  carefully  selected  literary  excerpts  are  used  for  illustration. 

Book  I.:  Cloth.    Illustrated.     186  pages.    Book  II. :  Cloth.    Illustrated.    328  pages.  Price,  60  cts. 


AMERICA'S  STORY  FOR 

AMERICA'S  CHILDREN 

By  MARA  L.  PRATT, 
A  Series  of  History  Readers  in  Five  Volumes. 

I .  The  Beginner's  Book.  For  third  and  fourth  year  classes. 
Cloth.    132  pages.    60  illustrations.    Price,  35  cents. 

II.  Exploration  and  Discovery.  1000-1609.  From  Leif 
Ericson  to  Henry  Hudson.  Cloth.  52  illustrations.  152 
pages.    Price,  40  cents. 

III.  The  Early  Colonies.    Nearly  ready. 

IV.  The  Later  Colonial  Period.    In  Press. 

V.  The  Revolution  and  the  Republic. 


SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS 


Free-'Hand  Course. 


Light  Apparatus  Course* 


Br  JESSIE  H.  BANCROFT, 

Director  of  Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

Brooklyn. 

The  work  in  the  Free-Hand  Course  ma^  be  used  inde- 
pendently, or  in  connection  with  the  Light  Apparatus 
Course.  The  courses  cover  eight  vears  of  school  work, 
and  prepare  for  the  heavier  work  01  the  gymnasium.  Pro- 
fusejy  illustrated. 

SCHOOL  GYMNASTICS  received  special  recognition 
at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Free-Hand:  Cloth.  298  pages.  Price,  $1,50;  Light 
Apparatus :  Cloth.    505  pa^es.    Price,  ^1.75. 


Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Circulars^  and  special  information  sent  promptly  upon  application. 

D.  C.  HEATH  6  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


BOSTON 


NE.W  YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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NEW  AND  SEASONABLE  BOOKS. 


THE  DUKE  OF  STOCKBRIDGE. 

A  Romanci  of  Shays'  Rebellion,    By  Edward  Bellamy,  author  of 
"  Looking  Backward."    383  pp.    ninstrated.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

A  thriUlnff  historio  noTel,  dealing  with  an  epiflode  of  Amerioan  historr 
abont  which  too  little  has  been  known.  It  combines  the  keen  interest 
of  a  dramatic  romance  with  tne  insight  into  homanitarian  ixroblems 
that  difltingoished ''  Looking  Backward." 

THE  WALL  STREET  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


By  Henry  Clews. 


A  Business  Man's  Book  by  a  Business  Man, 
J06  pp.,  with  portrait.    $1 .50. 

A  Urely  disoassion  of  the  bosiness  interests  and  the  politics  of  the 
ooontry  from  the jriewppint  of  the  men  who  make  Wall  Street  the  real 
business  center  of  the  united  States. 

,  *'  A  book  that  has  created  a  profound  impression  in  New  York,  and  is 
destined  to  influence  thinking  men  all  OTer  the  country."— 7im«s^ 
BeraULy  Chicago. 

AMERICAN  WRITERS  OF  TO-DAY. 

By  Prof.  Henry  C.  Vedder.    340  pp.    $1.50. 

A  delightful  resume'of  the  work  of  nineteen  modem  Amerioan  authors, 
with  a  critical  analysts  of  indiyidual  books,  and  graphic  personal  details. 

POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  INDIANA. 

A  Representative  Collection  of  the  Poetry  of  Indiana  during  the 
first  hundred  years  of  its  History  as  Territory  and  State  (1800 
to  1900).  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Benjamin  S.  Parker  and 
Enos  B.  Heiney.    487  PP*    Illustrated.    $£.50. 

I  lOf  the  nearly  180  authors  represented  in  this  Tolume  a  fair  proportion 
h«7e  attained  a  more  than  local  reputation,  while  such  names  as  John 
^*7d[9f^^^^^^'«  «^ohn  James  Katt,  James  Whitoomb  Biley  JAaurice 
and  Will  H.  Thompson  Bobert  Underwood  Johnson,  Mary  Hartwell 
Gatherwood,  and  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  are  fayorably  known  not  only  ail 
over  this  country  bat  across  the  water.  The  collection  will  be  found  of 
general  interest  to  Amerioan  readers. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WOOD. 

By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.    276  pp.    Illustrated.    $1.50. 

A  realistic  romance  of  the  alliance  of  peace  between  a  pioneer's 
daughter  in  the  heart  of  an  ancient  wood  and  the  wild  beasts  that  come 
under  her  spelL  The  love  story  is  dramatic  and  appealing,  but  a  greater 
charm  attaches  to  the  author's  rare  interpretation  of  the  intuitioiiB, 
likings,  and  impulses  of  the  wild  folk  of  the  forest. 

Other  Books  by  Prof.  Roberts* 

"  The  Forge  in  the  Forest,"  "  A  Sister  to  Evangeline,"  "  By 
the  Marshes  of  Minas,"  **  The  History  of  Canada,"  etc. 

HISTORIC  PILGRIMAGES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Among  Landmarks  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  Days  and  of  the  Pro- 
vincial and  Revolutionary  Periods.  By  Edwin  M.  Bacon.  488 
pp.    130  illustrations.    $1 .50. 

"  A  charming  book  in  style  and  composition.  It  presents  history  by 
the  concrete  method ...  at  the  same  time  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a 
better  book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  tourist."— £.  H.  Oapsn,  President 
Tufts  College. 

AMERICAN  INVENTIONS  AND  INVENTORS. 

By  W.  A.  MowRY  and  A.  M.  Mowry.  098  pp.  Illustrated.    $1.00. 

'*  A  volume  of  universal  interest.  It  tells,  in  a  manner  as  interesting 
as  fiction,  the  story  of  the  gradual  emergence  from  small  modes  of  liv- 
ing to  advanced  processes  of  heating  and  lighting,  of  raising  and  pre- 
paring food,  eta,  eio,"— The  North  Amerioan, 

DIDO :  AN  EPIC  TRAGEDY. 

A  dramatization  from  the  ^neid  of   Vergil.     Arranged  and 
translated   by   Professor  Frank  J.   Miller,   University    of 
Chicago,  with  stage  settings,  actions,  and  music  by  J.  Raleigh 
Nelson.    Illustrated.    Sq.  i6mo,  gilt  top,  $x.oo. 
Awakens  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  iEneid. 


Kn  VFli      HI mnPTT     £    r*  a  M  n  a  MV      f^ublUher^  of  school  and  Colleie  Cexf-'BooK^  s 
i3lLVEll|    DVJIUEii     C(    CUi^PArili    MtuicallnAruction-BooKdi ; standard Uterature. 


BOSTON. 


NEW  YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.*S  NEW  BOOKS 


alifeoffranqsparkman 

Br  Ceablib  Haioht  Fabnham.    With  portraits. 
8to,  $&50.    aeamaEMOon. 


JAMES  MARTINEAU 

A Studyand  a BioKraphy.    By  Bev.  A  W  Jack- 
son. With  portraits.  8vo,  $8  00   ThiraEaUUm. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  ASL/L  By  captain  a.  t.mahan. 

Author  of ''  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  History. "    Crown  8vo,  $&00.    Btcmia  EaitUm. 


THE  SPIRITUAL  SIGNIFICANCE.  By  liuan  whiting. 

Author  of  ''The  World  Beautiful"  (in  three  volumes),  etc    lemo.  $1.00;  decorated,  $1.96 


SHADOWINGS*    ByLAPCADIOHEABN, 

Author  of  ''Exotics  and  Betrospectives,**  "In  Ghostly  Japan,"  etc.   Illustrated.   iSmo,  $8.00. 

Second  Bauum. 


FALAISE,  THE  TOWN  OF  THE 
CONQUEROR 

By  Akna  Bowman  Dodd,  author  of  "  Three  Nor- 
mandy Inns."   niustrated.    Crown  8vo,  $S.OO 


THE  PILGRIM  SHORE 

By  Edmund  H.  Gabbbtt.  With  colored  frontis- 
pieoe  and  pen-and-ink  drawings  by  the  author. 
Uniform  with  "  Bomance  ana  Beality  of  the 
Puritan  Ooast."   ISmo,  $S.OO. 


RAMONA«    By  HELEN  HUNT  JAGE89N 

Monterey  Edition.    With  85  photogravure  plates  and  chapter  headings  by  Henry  Sandham.    2  vols. 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  wrappers,  cloth  box,  $6.00. 

Edition  de  Luxe^  with  duplicate  platee,  U  wateT'OolorSy  etc. ;  f  vole ,  600,  TuUf  morocco^  $16.00^  net 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  PETER 
AND  PAUL  ON  OLYMPUS 

By  Hbnbtk  Sienkuwioz,  author  of  "Quo  Yadis. " 
Authorized  translation  by  Jeremiah  Curtin. 
Illustrated  and  printed  in  two  colors.  Small 
4to,  75  cents. 


THE  PURITAN  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  NEW  ENGLAND 

ByEzBAHorrBriNOTON  Fourth  Edition,  With 
a  new  chapter  on  Witchcratt  in  New  England. 
8vo,  $8.00. 


IN  AND  AROUND  THE  GRAND  CANYON 

The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Ck>lorado  Biver  in  Arizona.    By  Prol  GBOBGE  WHABTON  JAMEa 

With  100  illustrations.    8vo,  $a00. 


POWER  THROUGH  REPOSE 

By  Annib  P  atbon  Clll,  New  edition ,  with  three 
additional  chapters.    i6mo,  $1.00. 


BtU( 


Ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and 
ident  in  America."— Prof.  William  Jamb& 


TWELVE  GREAT  ARTISTS 

By  William  Howb  Downbs,  Art  Critic  of  the 
Boeton  TranacripL    18mo,  $1.00. 


OLD  LANDMARKS  AND  HIS- 
TORIC PERSONAGES 
OF  BOSTON 

By  Samxtbl  Adams  Dbakb.  New  revised  edition, 
with  additional  plates.    Crown  8vo,  $8.6a 


FOR  YOUNGER  READERS 

lUuatrated.  lamo.  $1.50. 

A  Little  American  Girl  in  India 
By  Habbibt  A.  Ohbbvbb. 

The  World's  Discoverers 
By  William  Hbnbt  Johnson. 

Gold  Seeking  on  the  Dalton  Trail 

By  Abthub  B.  Thompson. 

Scouting  for  Washington 

By  John  Pbbston  Tbub,  author  of  "  The  Iron 
Star." 

lUuatrated,  I6mo,  $1.25 

The  Christmas  Angel 
By  EathbbinbPvlb.  Illustrated  by  the  author 
The  Young  and  Old  Puritans  of  Hatfield 
By  Mabt  p.  WBUis  Smith. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Tublu/>€r^,254  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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FOR 
ADULTS 


XMAS  BOOKS 


FOR 
CHILDRELN 


THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT 
ST.  ELIAS 

By  H.  R.  H.  PRnrCE  LUI6I AMEDEO  DI SAYOIA, 

DUKE  OF  TEE  ABRUIZI. 

Narrated  by  Fiupfo  de  Filifpi. 

Since  bis  receni  trip  to  the  Arctic  regions  the 
Doke  D'Abrozzi  has  been  aoknowledKed  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  explorers  in  the  world.  This 
work  is  a  complete  aoconnt  of  the  only  assent  of 
Mt.  St.  filias,  the  highest  moontain  in  America. 

Pronounced  by  the  Evening  Post  the  most  no- 
table book  of  exploration  of  the  year. 

Ofetrml  value  toith  the  text  are  118  TuUf-tone 
iUustratUms  and  SU  pTiotogravures^  all  from 
photographs  taken  bv  tfie  partu^  which  fnake  a 
most  vivid  record  of  the  trip. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  8yo,  boxed         .      .      $18  50 

THE  MEN  OF  THE  MERCHANT  SERVICE 

By  FRABE  T.  BUIXEB 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  tell  in  a  comprehensive:  way  the  con- 
diiions  of  Ufe  in  the  merchant  serrice  Care  has  been  taken  to  aToid 
as  far  as  possible  all  technical  treatment  of  the  snbiect,  and  there  is  a 

Slentifnl  supply  of  anecdotes  in  the  book,  as  well  to  illustrate  as  to 
ighten. 

e, 4$i by THinches.    Cloth, 881  pages      .....       $i.bo 


ELLEN  TERRY 

By  CLSMSBT  SCOTT 


JOHN  DREW 

By  EDWARB  A.  BITHMAR 


These  present  pen  portraits  of  a  famous  actor  and  actress  by  critics 
of  the  highest  standing. 

With  photogravwre  frontispiece^  and  vHth  twentthfour  JuUftone  en- 
gravings for  each  volume,  picturing  all  the  important  roles  in  which  this 
actor  and  actress  Ttave  appeared. 

Size,  4H  X  7  inches.  Deckle-  edged  paper,  gilt  top,  boxed,  each       $1. 86 

YE  WISDOM  OF  CONFUCIUS, 

OR  YE  MUMMVFIED  FYNGER 

By  LORB  GHEOOIET  (FREBERIC  H.  SEYMOUR) 
This  concerns  the  strange  relation  of  a  Tisit,  A.D.  1604.  of  the  spirit 
of  Ten  Hoi.  a  disciple  of  Confucius,  to  Sir  Patrick  Gilhooley,  to  whom 
he  explained  the  precepts  and  maxims  of  hie  master.  This  is  now  made 
public  by  the  descendants  of  Sir  Patrick,  who  found  the  manuscript  in 
the  Gilhooley  archives. 

Printed  from  old-fishioned  type  on  antique  paper. 
Size,  gMx  8  inches.   Scarlet  cloth  and  gilt $1.00 


MORE  BUNNY  STORIES 

For  Young  People. 
By  JOmr  EOWAXDmWETt  (HABBAH 

A  new  volume  uniform  with  the  first  series 
of  tbe  famous  **  Bunny  Stories  "  The  author 
has  portrayed  here,  in  a  qnaint  and  simple 
way,  a  series  of  very  charming  pictures  of 
Bunny  life,  interspersed  with  entertaining  ex- 
periences of  the  Bunny  folks  and  their  neigh- 

TTiere  are  many  evening  ftours  cf  story-telling 
which  deliglUfuUy  recall  the  atmosphere  of  the 
days  wfien  grandmothers  were  in  fashion. 
With  forty  delight fimy  guaint  and  humorous 
illustrations  by  Culmer  Barnes. 


Size,  6^x8^4  inches.   Cloth 


$l.fiO 


HEROES  OF  OUR  REVOLUriON 

.      ByT.  W.  BAIX 

A  companion  volume  to  the  successful  **  Heroes  of  our  War  with  Spain.*' 

Tha  hook  takes  the  most  ttrtki^^  incufenfi'  and  hisloiical  ehoracter*  of 

the  Remution  and  descnbes-ihem  in  an  %nJU  etttxniiand  spirUed  woy^so 

thaAthe  young  reaaer  wM  get  at  the  sanu  time  g.  od  htstory  and  good 

stories, 

tSmo,  doth,  with  eight  fnll-page  illustrations  ...       $i  S5^ 

GOOPS»  AND  HOW  TO  BE  THEM 

By  6ELBTT  BURGESS 

A  Manual  cf  Manners  for  Polite  Infants. 

♦w'S**n™P**i®"^^'?.°**^.*^  ^^^  easlly-leamed  rhymes  for  children- 
that  shall  at  the  same  time  impress  on  their  minds  some  of  the  nrimary 
rules  of  good  manners.  v^uMMmtj 

L,'ht  (Jonfucws.ine  ehi/dren  are  here  taught  to  ienm  vo  tUneMfrom  the 
Un  uoljfe  The  pietureB  are  so  simply  drawn  that  they  ran  be  eaaUy  copied 
Oyf'hi'dren, 

\^ith  one  hundred  illustrations,  and  fifty  or  more  maxims. 

4to,  cloth      -      -      -      -      .  .....       $t,lO 

JACK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS 

By  GEORGE  BIRB  GRIBBELL 

A  companion  to  **  Jack  the  Young  Banchman. " 

Jack  spent  many  montbs  in  the  camp  of  the  Piegan  Blackfeet  Indians, 
whose  strange  ways  are  well  pictured  He  climbed  the  mountains 
for  wild  sheep,  hunted  the  antelope  on  the  prairies,  chased  tbe  builalo, 
and  found  a  bag  of  gold  dust,  which  had  been  lost  by  an  old  trapper 

Th'sarne  u  htHes*>mt  tonty  /lie.  enarartertzes  **  Jath  the  Toung  Raneh^ 
K2?/!»**  ("•'J  ^r^'^^^  <i^  ihe  sti»ry  sets  beU^e  ttk.  yomgre  dtr  the  some 
hlg*t  ideals  nf  ^If-re  inner  anrt  manlineM. 
_  With  numerous  illustrations  by  the  great  Indian  painter,  K  W. 

$1.15 


Doming. 
19mo,  cloth 


FREDE,RICK  a.  ST0KE,S  company,  5  6  7,  East  16th  St.,  NewYorh. 

NEW  FALL  AND  HOLTOAY  BOOKS 


JUVENILES, 
Snow-white ;  or,  the  House  in  the  Wood. 

By  Lauba  B.  R1CH4RD8.  A.  new  Tolume  to  the  Ciip- 
talQ  JftDuary  *  Series.  Pull  Clotb  cover,  half-tone 
f rontlt-'loce  riom  dravrlnir  bv  Frank  T.  Merrill  •    50e 

Chatterbox  for  I9OO.  SlL£?!J.«"o"i°n* 

tain  ug  HffreU  ▼ariety  nf  original  storl«»0,skeiobefl, 
and  poems  for  tbe  yonng  ,  All  tbe^Ulnitraciqiis  con 


(alned  lo  It  are  ezpreaaly  designed  for  It  bf  tbe  m  8t 
eminent  Bngll»b  artists.  Over  t«ro  hundred  full-paffe 
tUoMti'ailons  Sm.lio  Illuminated  board  covers.  gf/iS 


Six  haodsomt  ly  colored  plates  are  contained  to  tbe 
volume,  which  will  be  sewed.  Instead  of  wired,  as  be- 
fore. 

The  Armed  Ship  America;  ^^  sISSS 

from  Aal<*a^.  By  Jambs  Oti&  The  third  volume  In 
the  •  PriTa'eersof  V*U  Se'les,**  lUnstrat»>d  with  elsht 
f  ull-pa^e  half-con«*8  from  drawings  by  J.  W.  Kennedy 
An  excltlns  and  extremely  Interesting  account  of  the 
cruise  of  two  Salem  boys  on  the  ship  America,  on  her 
Urat  voy«ge  as  a  privateer  Small  qtiartf).  wrpro- 
Tirlitte  ciV' r  ft^?,iEjii ^1  '•S 

Boston  Boys  of  1775;  ".hZ^Z.r^lX 

Jakks  i>n»  Til*  tie*  voluiat- 1  n  "  The  Hrurlps  v  f  Aitier- 
ICAu  Hl*['  rjrSt»rtes  "  An  I'Kcltlnif  bo^B'sTorv,  r-'|!Mt- 
iDu  tli^ai1v«-r>fi|  f?M  of  twu  jnutiH  Aw  trican  ^ftfi^i^  rjur- 
ltif^  ihe  ^ic^Mip  if  lihii  of  fii>KinD  by  ih*^  BrlMflh  In  1775 
Tb*^Tji?jiDrf  r»Ptint?i)"f  thi-lriK^rlhjgM  mJH'<)r%n,  th^ilr 
detect L4in,  tliiri]*'  c;ohrtialmf^nE  aoJ  final  4'»cst>t*  nre 
told  TTltb  MpleDdli]  •m.'^ri   HDd  ^iK^r.     niu.^tral«'4|  with 

Oinfi,    SnriJill  nnnrfo,  un(fiirjD«:tiVrr  .     J %q 

What  Did  the  Black  Cat  Do?  ^.^'■^^ 

JOHKS  »».  A  I'lever  lltilM  book  In  which  very  young 
read<*rs  ar«*  assisted  by  the  Ingenious  method  of  sub- 
stltutlnv  p'c  ut-es  for  all  the  principal  words  of  the 
text,    oblong  qutrto.  cloth       -       -       -       .       .    ^^q 

The  Boo-boo  Stories.  l£„°'.SS.Vof 

"The  Araii«il.i  *»id  Aramlnta  Stories  "  An  excellent 
book  for  young  chnd<-en  Illustrated  by  C.  F  Relvea 
and  Fraok  T.  Merrill  Thin  octavo,  cloth  $1.00 

The  Littlest  One  of  the  Browns. 

By  fl«>pHiK  SwicTT  with  many  full-page  lllustr«iloP s 
by  Fra'ik  T  l^eTT  II  and  others.  Avery  bright  aDd 
entertaining  story  for  young  children.  Wroo. 
cloth^     ....__-_..      »|D^j 

By      F.     H. 

COBTRLLO. 

""rder  the 
story  of 
•  ISO 


A  Tar  of  the  Old  School. 

author  of     On  Fighting  Decks  Id  lf)13,"  "Urder  ttTe 
Rat'Psnnke  F'ag  '^eto    A  caoltal  hlstnrloal 
the  War  of  181 /for  boy  g    Small  12mo.  cloth   - 


The  Pixie  and  Elaine  Stories,  o.^ 

E.  Mommt80«.  Very  novel  and  entertaining  series  of 
stories  for  chUdren,  which  originally  appeared  In  the 
Ohlldien's  i^olumn  of  the  Ladi't*    Home   Joun     ' 


with  thirty  lUustrUlons   by 
others.   Small  quarte,  cloth 

■^^»    In  the  •  Three  H  tfgare 

B     Barry.     Cloth, 


Journal. 

Reginald  Birch  and 
-  -  -  $IU5 
The  fourth  voiunie 


In  the  '  Three  li  trgarets  Series,'*  lllustritted 
.^    ..    n     »  ^.  ^^    handsome  oov«»r 


by    Btbeldied 

design SI. 33 

The  Substitute  Quarter-back ;    ^''h. 

Quality  of  Hero*.  By  KttbtaobL.  Wiluamb.  Illi  stra- 
ted  bv  L  J.  Brldgman.  An  earnest,  beany,  and 
wholesome  story  of  school  life,  with  vlv.d  tlescrfp- 
tlons  of  excltlnn  football  games  and  other  a  hletio 
contests.  Square  12mo  cloth,  handsome  cover  $1.1(3 

The  Animals  of  ^op.  ^  SSoST'^u^ith 

one  huodied  full- page  Ulustrat  loas.  man>  of  them  In 
color.  Small  quarto,  handsome  cover  design,  a 
unique  humorous  version  of  iEwp's  Fables  written  In 
an  up-to-date  manner  for  bo>s  and  girls,  and  illus- 
trated with  fanciful  and  Irresistibly  funny  pictures. 
Entirely  original  In  conception  and  tteato  fot  aod 
while  pflraa  lly  Intended  for  young  folks,  oer'atn  to 
prove  equally  faMclnatlbg  t»  older  readers        


Traveler  Tales 


•I  so 
of  South  Africa. 


By  BrzckIah  Butterworth.  luihor-  or  the  '  ZUiag" 
Serlts  An  excellent  collection  of  to  k  lore  stories, 
trad.tlots  and  legends  of  S^nth  Africa  Illustrated 
with  many  attractive  drawlr.gs.  Octavo,  cloth  •l.SO 

y     J  *  MRS 

Ons.    author 


Fighting  for  the  Empire.  §, 

of  the  "  Bi»ya  of  W."  etc.  A  spier  did  his'ory  of  the 
South  African  war  told  in  the  mort  tnterestlng  man- 
ner.   Thnroushly  Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  " "     -  " 

other  WHli-known  artists.    Octavo,  cloth 
ever  den  ign 


errill  and 
handsome 

For  the  Liberty  of  Texas.  ii„2'tt 

Hfix.  author  of  "Flag  of  Freedom*'  Series.  The  first 
volume  In  a  series  of  Mexican  war  stories  bflng  an 
Interesting  and  Instructive  aocount  of  thead^rentures 
of  Sam  Houston  ard  bis  famous  Texans  Kliibt  iHug 
trailor  8  Small  octavo,  attractive  cover  design  i|  *  fin 
Fnr  TAmmv  ^^  Laura  E.  Richards,  author 
I  Ul  lUllllliy.  of'CHPtoloJanuary  A  series 
of  IntereNting  and  entertaining  sLort  stories  the 
title  of  the  volume  beli  g  that  of  the  first  story.  TMI 
j«mo.  cloth      - Sl.flA 

Ned.  Son  of  Webb:  What  He  Did. 

Bv  viliiamO  Stoddard  author  of  *  (  ro««ded  Onto' 
Crofleld  "  •  Despatch  Bo*t  of  the  Whistle,"  etc 
Elffbt  IllustJ'atlrns      A  vividly  Interestug  and   In- 


■tructive  ule.  In  wtiich  the  author  transports  a  bright' 
Yankee  bo>  of  to  dav  back  to  that  momentous  period 
in  old-wotld  history  when  Saxon  RngUnd  was  In- 
vaded  at  the  same  time  by  'he  flArceVlklDS*  trunt 
the  North  and  the  wsrllkeVormr  ns  f rim  SK  Im! 
a  mo,  doth,  handsome  cover  design     -      •      $1  ^O  - 

^  MiSCELLANEOUS. 

Bierman  MelvUWs  Famous  Sea  Stories. 
Mobv  Dir.k  •    ^'   *J<*^  W..lie  Whale,"  lllu- 
t?    ^  '     trated  by    a.    Bumham'  Shut©; 

This  Volume  contains  an  Immense  amount  ot  in- 
formation concern  Irg  the  habita  of  a  whale  and  its 
method  of  capture.  The  chapter  entitled  Stub  Kills 
a  Whale.»- ranks  with  ih*»  choicest  examplea  of  desk 
crlptive  literature  12mo,  cloth,  attractive  cover 
design      ....  -      -      -      -  -  $1  aff 

TVDee  f  9?!?  P^^'P^S®*  ^l  *>>e^South  seas,  lllns- 
J^":  ,  tmted  bvA  Bu'nhamShute.  Wlik  blc- 
graphical  »nd  untlcal  Int^odT  ctlon  by  Arthur  Strd- 
mHn  \n  tntenselv  Interesting  story  of  actual  ad- 
ventures In  the  Sitnth  Seaa.    Umo.  cloth,  attractive 

cover  design il  as 

Omnn  ^  Narrative  of  Adventures  In  the  SontS 
vriiiuu.  Seas:  a  sequel  to  -Type-',"  Ulustrated 
by  A.  ■'umham  Shute  An  extremely  Intereatlnff 
description  of  the  adventures  and  realistic  dlscon^ 
forts  ofaSydnev  whaler  In  cbe  early  forties,  if  mo 
olofb^  a  tractive  cover  dr sign  -   $1  it5 

Whifp  \sk  rkpf  9  ^^*  '  "^^^  World  on  a  Xan  of- 
fYRUC  JaCIVei;  ^.f,.  ,im«trated  by  A.  SS- 
ham Shute.  This  book  h.  s  no  tqual  as  a  picture  of 
life  al>oard  a  sailing  man  of-war.  12mo.  doth  at> 
tractive  rover  design       ------    $1  j^ 

Paris  in  its  Splendour,  j^^^;*;.  ^^. 

tbor  of  "TheOHyof  the  Caliphs."  A  hlstorlf  al  and 
descriptive  work  on  Paris,  an«  lent  and  mi^dern  It 
also  contains  many  chaptem  on  the  luternatlonal 
Rxposltlon  of  190  The  volum«>  will  be  f  boroushlv  il- 
lustrated with  over  sixty  fuil-page  half  one  plates, 
including  many  of  the  Exposition.   2  volumee.  small 

ocavo  cloth,  gilt  tops tA  OO 

O  e-hair  levant     •--....   $f«iCIO 

The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific.    ^^^2^ 

PJ,w^5S'  •wthor  of  •  ru  o  American  Boys  In  Hawaii." 
TheWo<drHn».er,"etc  An  excellent  historical  and 
d«  sorlptivf  volume  <  f  theHawmlan  lsland«,lllD8trated 
with  elgb'y  full-page,  half- tone  plates  from  the  best 
obtainable  photographs  of  the  c<iuutry,  Small  IVmo. 
cl  th,  kilt  tops $t,ffO 

The  Pearl  of  the  Orient.  So^T^uSS 

foim  with  •  The  l'aradi8«>  of  the  Parlflc"  An  histori- 
cal and  descriptive  volume  oti  our  new  posses  k»ns— 
the  Philippine  Islands  illustrated  wltli  over  sixty 
full-page  wood  cut<«  and  half-tooe  plates  from  the  best 
obtainable  photographs  of  the  archipelago.  Small  • 
IVmo.  doth,  Rllt  tops      -  .      .    '^.    ".    $1.50 


DANA  ESTES  &  COMPANY,  Publishers     at     u»     at     at     BOSTON. 
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BUSINESS 


I    OUR 


6S9 


HA5  GROWN 
IS  GROWING  ^ 

WILL     GROW.  It  cannot  help  it  ! 


! 


t5he  Hotden  "BooK  Co^er^ 

and  QuicK.  'Repairing  Material 

Convince  the  most  Critical  and  Skeptical  School  Boards  as  to  their  Ability  to  Reduce 

the  Annual  Appropriations  for  new  text-books  and  Increase  the 

Lives  of  books  in  Good  Condition  50  to  100  per  cent. ! 


z 

I 


/^  H  olden  Rook  ^over 

durable,  easily  adjusted,  strong  Leatherette,  Waterproof 
and  Germproof  • 

RECEIVES  all  the  Soiling,  Handling,  Wear  and  Tear  in- 
stead  of  the  book  itself! 

Holden's  Self  Binders 

(for  iveakened  bindings  and  loosened  leaves.) 

and  Holden's  Transparent  Paper  | 

(for  mending  torn  leaves) 
Affords  ComfleU  Protection  for  a  full  School  Year  to  both  the  Inside  and  Outside  of  text-books. 

The  **  Hotden  System 

ADOPTED  by  over  1300  SCHOOL  BOARDS  fr<mi  Maine  to  Montana. 

AS  TEXT-BOOKS  are  your  largest  item  of  expense  we  offer  EVERY 
SCHOOL  BOARD,  Large  or  Small,  an  opportunity  to  SAVE  MANY  DOLLARS  ANNUALLY. 

'SLeqtiC'StJt  J'or  Samples  and  In  format  ion  Jximtshed  Free, 

Inspection  and  Demonstration  of  our  Articles  will  Prove  Q»clusively  their  efficiency. 
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HOLT>EJ^  TATEfiT  'BOOK  COVEK  CO., 

SPRINGFIILLD.  MASS. 


P.  O.  Bex  64». 
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LONGMANS,  OBEEN,  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


IAN  HAMILTON'S  MARCH 

Being  Letters,  reprinted  from  jbhe  Morning  Pod,  with  some  Unpublished 

Letters,  together  with  Extracts  from  the  diary  of  Lieutenant 

H.  Feankland,  a  Prisoner  of  War  at  Pretoria 

By  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL,  M.P., 

Aathor  of  '*  Prom  London  to  Ladysmith,  via  Pretoria  " 

With  Portrait  of  Lieiit.-Genera1  Ian  Hamilton,  Maps  and  Flans  of  Battles. 

Crown  8vo,  $1.50 


America's  Working  Peo- 
ple 

By  Charles  B.  Spahr.    Crown  8vo.    969 
pages.    $1.25. 

The  Old  Factory  Towns  in  New  England.— 
The  New  Factory  Towns  in  the  South. -A 
Pnmitiye  Gommnnity  (Arkansas).— The  Ne- 

So  as  an  Indostrial  Factor.-  The  Negro  as  a 
tizen.— The  Goal  Miners  of  Pennsylvania.  - 
The  Iron  Centres.— The  Trades-Union  Move- 
ment inChicago.  -The  Mormons.— The  North- 
em  Farm. 

*'  ...  its  chapter  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Ooal  Miners  is  of  special  interest  at  the  pres- 
ent time."— Ifanc/iesCer  Union. 

Education  and  Life 

By  James  H.  Baker,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Colorado. 
Papers  and  addresses  on  the  practical 
aspects  of  modern  educational  ideals, 
and  the  elements  of  an  ideal  life. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  x.— 354,  $1.25. 


Telephotography 

An  Blementarv  Treatise  on  the  Con- 
struction ana  Application  of  Telepho- 
tographic  Lens.  By  Thomas  R.  Dall- 
MEYER,  F.R.A.S.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society.  With  36 
plates  and  66  diagrams.    Small  8vo,  $4. 

*'  The  author  has  endeavored  to  present  the 
subject  of  Telephotography  in  a  manner 
which  presupposes  only  the  very  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  optics,  ex- 
pUdning  fully  only  those  few  properties  of 
functions  of  lenses  which  are  neoesfary  to  en- 
able the  photographer  to  understand  the  ac- 
tion of  the  telephotojerraphic  lens  and  to  com- 
prehend the  possibilities  of  its  applications." 
—From  the  Author's  Prejaee. 

5t.  Kilda 

By  J.  NormanHeathco-te.  With  3  pho- 
togravures and  about  80  illustrations, 
from  sketches  and  photographs  of  the 
people,  scenery,  ana  birds,  by  the  auth- 
or.   8vo,  244  pages,  $3.50. 


Sophia 

By  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  author  of  "A 
Gentleman  0/  France,"  "Under  the 
Red  Robe,"  etc.  With  12  iUustrations 
by  C.  Hammond.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  $1.50. 

**Mr.  Weyman's  new  romance  iUostrates 
the  types  and  manners  of  fashionable  London 
society  in  the  year  1742  In  everything  that 
means  the  revival  of  an  historical  atmosphere 
it  is  skilful  and  on  the  whole.  Just.  The  char- 
acters also  are  weU  realized.  .  .  .  'Sophia 'is 
a  decidedly  interesting  noveL  .  .  .  The  tale 
moTos  swiftly,  hurryins  on  from  the  town  to 
the  heath,  from  hatred  to  love,  from  imprison- 
ment on  bread  and  wator  to  diamonds  .  .  . 
and  a  dozen  other  things.  Sophia,  the  hero- 
ine, is  a  bundle  of  girlish  foolishness  and 
charms.  *  Sophia,'  the  book,  is  a  bundle  of 
more  or  less  extraordinary  episodes  woven  in- 
to a  story  in  the  most  beguiling  manner."— 
New  York  Tribune. 

The  Duke 

A  novel,  by  J.  Storer  Clouston.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

*"Tn  thiH  EtoTT  Hn-  aTithor  of  '  The  Ltmatic 
at  LftraeMlniJH  tn^w  opportunity  forhiunoroTip 
writing  nnd  aT]Qu*iinc  Eiitiiation^.  Tbe  i?«ca- 
Dfttie^  itf  tbu  aflvoiitiuxdis  IriHbuiAn  who  i^lftFfl 
this  part  fff  *  The  Duku '  for  a  [>rier  s^iace  uje 
irrQffi-Htil>le  The  t me  owner  of  th«?  title  tibdis 
thi^  jc>ke  to  which  he  lend-  hiniself  somewliat 
enibarrjiHiiin^  In  its  i^]IUf^dLat«  <.toD^eqtteDCeifi^ 
but  lie  oveiitURlly  extrirftte^  himJielf  from  bin 

MR.  LANG'S  FAIRY  BOOK  FOR  1900 

The  Grey  Fairy  Book 

Edited  by  Andrew  Lano.  With  33  ful- 
page  plates  and  37  illustrations  in  the 
text  by  H.  J.  Ford.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  gilt  edges,  $3.00. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  Publishers,  91-93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


THOMAS  Y.  CBOWELL  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


MRS,  BROWNING'S  COMPLETE   POETICAL 
WORKS 

**Coxhoe"  Edition.  Edited  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen 
A.  Clarke.  Introductions,  notes,  line  numbers,  and  photo- 
gravure frontispieces.  Sold  only  in  sets.  6  vols.  i8  mo. 
Cloth,  gilt  top  (cloth  box.)  Per  set,  $4*50.  Limp  leather, 
$7.50.  Half  calf,  $i3.'x>.    Full  levant  (leather  box),  $30.50. 

BURNS'  COMPLETE 

POETICAL  WORKS 

New  Edition  from  new  plates.  With 
introduction,  notes,  indexes,  and 
photogravure  illustrations.  2  vols. 
8  vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  Per  set,  $4.00. 
3  vols.  8vo.  Half  calf,  gilt  top.  Per 
set,  $7.50. 

TOLSTOI'S  ESSAYS,  LET- 
TERS AND  MISCELLANIES 

xsmo.  With  portrait  from  latest  pho- 
tograph.   $3.00. 

HELP?  FOR 

AMBITIOUS  GIRLS 

ByWilliamDrysdale,  author  of  ''Helps 
for  Ambitious  Boys."  Illustrated. 
i3mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  RELIGION 

OF  A  GENTLEMAN 

By  Charles  P.  Dole,  author  of  "  The 
Coming  People,"  "Theology  of  Civi- 
lization," etc.  i6mo.  CI.,  gilt  top,  $1 


CHAT-WOOD 

By  Patterson  Du  £ois.  author  of 
**Beckonings  from  Little  Hands," 
and  **  The  Point  of  Contact  in  Teach- 
ing." i8mo.  Cloth,  ornamental,  50c. 

THE  VALOIS  ROMANCES 

By  Alexandre  Dumas.  New  and  complete  translations.  Illus- 
trated with  37  full-page  illustrations  by  Frank  T.  Merrill. 
3  vols.    8vo.    Cloth,  gilt  top.    Box.    Per  set,  $4.50. 


BALZAC'S 
WORKS 

ttrcnt  fiMtlon 

^ot  to  Kf^obu  ^aljMic  M  the  I^o^^ 

of  one  of  I^ifeU  Create^rt 

f^iecUure^. 

This  is  a  new  and  complete  Edition  of  Balzac's 
**  Human  Comedy,"  prmted  from  new  plates, 
with  introductions  by  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Tbsmt,  of 
Columbia  University. 

It  is  the  best  popular  edition  ever  offered  to 
the  English  speaking  people. 

16  VOLUMES 

Prioea.  $16  to  $40  per  aet,  aooording 

to  binding 


32  VOLUMES 

Prlo«a,  $40  in   oloth^  and  $80  In  half 

calf 

SEND  FOB  CIBCULAR 


TOLSTOI'S  COMPLETE  WORKS 

A  new  edition,  printed  from  new  plates,  containing  all  of 
Tolstoi's  writings,  including  the  authorized  edition  of  *'  Res- 
urrection," with  introductions  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  and 
33  illustrations,  comprising  portraits,  original  illustrations, 
etc.  13  vols.  8vo.  Sold  only  in  sets.  Cloth,  plain  edges, 
$T3.oo.    Gilt  top,  $15.00.    Half  calf,  gilt  top,  $30.00. 

CHAUCER'S 

COMPLETE  WORKS 

New  Edition  from  new  plates.  With 
introduction  by  Prof.  Thomas  R. 
Lounsbury.  Glossary  and  photo- 
gravure illustrations.  3  vols.  8vo. 
Cloth,  gilt  top.  Per  set,  $4.00.  3  vols. 
8vo.  Half  calf ,  gilt  top.  Per  set,  $7.50 

SHAKESPEARE'S 

COMPLETE  WORKS 

De  Luxe  Edition.  Beautifully  printed. 
The  handsomest  library  edition  on 
the  market.  13  vols.  8ve.  Cloth, 
gilt  top.  Per  set.  $18.00. 

DAMES  AND  DAUGHTERS 

OF  COLONIAL  DAYS 

By  Geraldine  Brooks.    Illustrated. 
8vo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

THE  POETRY 

OF  THE  PSALMS 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke.  Printed  at  the 
Merrymount  Press,  With  cover  de- 
sign by  Goodhue.  i3mo.  Gilt  top, 
60  cents. 

UNTO  THE  HILLS 
By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.     Illustrated 
dlt'  -     ' 


edition,    ismo.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  6oc^ 
THE  GOLDEN  GATE  OF  PRAYER 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.,  author  of  '*  Making  the  Most 
of  Life,"  "Silent  Times,"  etc.  Printed  at  the  Merrymount 
Press.    i6mo.,  plain  edges,  $0.75.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 


For  acae  by  all  bookaellera,  or  sent  pdatvaia  en  receipt  of  price  by  tJie  publiafiera.     Sena* for  New  Ittuemuea  OaUUogue. 


THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  CO.,  Publishers 


New  York. 
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SOME  IMPORTANT  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 


The  inner  life 
of  China. 


The  Orient 

and  its 
problems. 


"A  book  which 
will    be    read 
with    keenest 
pleasure." 
— London 
Telegraph. 


"Ought  to 
prove  a  uni- 
versal favorite 
among  boys.** 
—The  Church- 


A  valuable 
historical 
document. 


ililERIGilEKGIKEBRniGBlIi 

BtWuxiaxBabolatPabsons.  He  writes 
an  intimate  story  of  the  present-day  China 
and  giyes  acoount  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable experiences  that  ever  fell  to  the 
lotofatraveler.  OL  lUustrated,  iamo,%1.60 


THE  iWiKEKIIG  OF  THE  EiST 

By  LxBOT  Bbauxjzu.  This  authorised 
Bnglish  translation  of  the  work  is  now 
ayailablefor  the  American  public.  ''It  is 
the  most  talked  of  rolome  in  Oontinental 
Europe  "—New  York  Times,  IntroattcHon 
Ijy  Henry  Norman.    Oioth,  Vhno.  $L60. 


THE  GREiT  BOER  WiR 

By  Dr.  A.  Ck)irAM  Dotlb.  A  work  that 
will  stand  for  years  to  come  as  a  comprehen- 
siye  history  presented  with  ail  the  nyidness 
of  a  picture  and  the  rich  imagination  of  an 
artist.    Cloth,  IMmo,  $i  60, 


ilERIGil  FIGHTS  iHD  FIGHTERS 

By  OxBUB  TowirssHD  Bbadt.  A  series  of 
stories  based  on  the  first  five  wars  of  our 
country.  Mr.  Brady  has  not  attempted  to 
write  history.  His  object  is  merely  to  ex- 
hibit American  Talor  by  selecting  a  few  of 
the  most  interesting  and  romantic  episodes 
in  our  early  Hf  e  as  a  nation.  With  eixteen 
/iiU'Paoe  iUuatratUma  by  Darley,  Chappel, 
ana  others.    OlotK  Umo,  $1.60. 


iBRiHIIURCOlI:  HIS  BOOK 

The  only  book  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
ever  prepared  was  a  small  notebook  con- 
taining printed  extracts  from  his  own 
speeches  on  the  subject  of  negro  equality. 
It  is  now  reproduced  in  fao-aimile,  together 
with  a  long  letter  on  the  subject.  Leather, 
lemo,  $1.00. 


Military 
Prison  Life. 


i  CAPTIVE  OF  VAR 

By  Solon  Hn>B.  A  narrative  written 
from  a  diuy  kept  during  imprisonment  in 
the  principal  military  prisons  of  the  Con- 
federacy.   Cloth,  l»mo,  tLOO. 


Parliamentary 
Law. 


Essays  of 
Ian  Maclaren 


THE  6AYEL  AID  THE  lACE 

By  Fbank  W.  Haokbtt.  A  book  which 
furnishes  information  on  Parliamentazj 
Law«  presented  with  much  amusing  inci- 
dent, apt  quotation,  and  kindly  sarcasm. 
Cloth,  lamo,  $1.96. 


THE  DOGTRIIBS  OF  GRACE 

By  Dr.  John  Watson.  A  book  by  the 
author  of ''  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  " 
is  always  welcome,  and  this  volume  of  seri- 
ous essays  should  meet  a  growing  demand 
for  sane  writing  on  the  deeper  matters  of 
life.    Cloth,  l$mo,  $1.60. 


What  to  do 


EIGYCLOPEDIiOFBTIQDEnB 

GoMPiLBD  By  Emilt  Holt.  Not  only  is 
every  perplezinff  point  of  etiquette  brought 
up  and  answered,  but  a  dozen  or  more  val- 
uable departments  hitherto  i^ored  are 
introduced  and  developed.  IHustratea^ 
itmo,  $i.oo. 


New  Lights  on 
Ancient  Story 


VHAT  VE  OOff  ABOUT  6BIESIS 

By  Dr.  Elwood  Wobobstxb,  a  presenta- 
tion of  all  of  the  knowledge  that  nas  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  early  portion  of 
Genesis,  set  forth  with  great  clearness. 
luustratea.  Cloth,  Itmo,  $1  60 


McCLURE,  PHILLIPS  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


NEW  YORK 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^%r^^^M^^MM% 


BEST  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


EARNING  HER  WAY 

By  Mrs.  Clarke  Johnson.  Illmstrated  by  Ida  Wauoh.  A 
charming  story  of  an  ambitious  girl  who  overcomes  many 
obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  college  course.  While 
many  of  her  experiences  are  oz  a  practical  nature,  some  of 
her  adventures  are  most  exciting,  and  surrounding  the  whole 
is  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  inspiration. 

A  MAID  AT  KING  ALFRED'S  COVfiT 

By  Lucy  Foster  Madison.  Illustrated  by  Ida  Wauoh. 
This  is  a  strong  and  well-told  tale  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is 
a  faithful  portrayal  of  the  times,  and  is  replete  with  historical 
information.  The  trying  experiences  through  which  the 
little  heroine  passes,  until  she  finally  becomes  oue  of  the 
great  Alfred's  family,  are  most  entertainingly  set  forth. 

f^TifPn  TO  SIBERIA 

P  By  William  Murray  Graydon.  Illustrated  by  P.  A.  Car- 
ter. As  nearly  all  the  action  occurs  in  the  mines  and  mili- 
tary prisons  of  frozen  Siberia  it  can  readily  be  imagined  that 
in  the  midst  of  such  dramatic  surroundings  the  interest  is 
most  intense.  The  plot  is  absorbing,  the  adventure  exciting, 
the  movement  rapid,  and  the  style  unsurpassed. 

THE  STORY  OF  iONG  ARTHUR 

By  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  A.M.  Illustrations  by  Aubrey 
Beardsley.  The  principal  events  of  King  Arthur's  reign 
and  the  conquests  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  are  set 
forth  in  charming  style,  and  in  a  way  that  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest as  well  as  instruct  all  readers. 

THE  YOVN€  FDfANCIED 

By  W.  O.  Stoddard.  Illustrated  by  John  F.  Betts.  The 
scene  of  this  unique  story  is  laid  in  the  money  centre  of  New 
York.  The  hero'befi^ns  life  as  a  broker *s  messenger,  and  in 
time  rises  to  a  position  of  importance.  The  numerous  excit- 
ing experiences  incident  to  the  eventual  success  in  his. busi- 
ness career  all  combine  to  form  a  most  interesting  tale. 


THE  BOED  BOY  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL 

By  Kate  Milner  Rabb.  Illustrated  by  P.  A.  Carter.  The 
career  of  the  Boer  boy  is  one  seriesot  exciting  adventures. 
In  the  gallant  service  for  his  country  he  comes  in  personal 
contact  with  all  the  leading  officials.  Much  interesting  in- 
formation pertaining  to  this  remote  tountry  is  introduced, 
thus  enabling  the  reader  to  understand  the  intense  hatred  of 
the  Boers  toward  the  British. 

THE  WALCOTT  TWINS 

By  Lucii.e  Lovell.  Illustrated  by  Ida  Wauoh.  A  boy  and 
his  twin  sister  ,who  bear  an  unusual  resemblance,  often  indulge 
themselves  in  the  amusement  of  exchanging  their  dress.  On 
one  sueh  occasion  they  are  suddenly  sent  off  to  the  country, 
the  girl  by  mistake  going  to  tbe  house  of  a  bachelor  uncle 
and  the  boy  to  that  of  a  maiden  aunt.  The  children  are  un- 
able to  disclose  their  identity,  and  as  a  consequence  many 
excruciatingly  funny  experiences  result. 

mS  LOSDSHID'S  PVPPY 

By  Theodora  C.  Elmslie.  Illustrated  by  Ida  Wauoh.  A 
story  of  a  little  boy  and  his  dog.  Missing  his  mother  one 
day  the  little  child  thinks  she  has  gone  to  heaven,  and  he 
and  his  pet  start  out  in' seat  ch  of  her.  His  wearied  wan- 
derings, his  innocent  questionings,  his  thoughtfulness 
for  his  pet,  and  his  singular  restoration  to  the  distracted 
parents,  constitute  a  wonderfully  interesting  And  touching 
story. 

BOCKEBS 

By  Margaret  Compton.  Illustrated  by  John  P.  Betts.  Two 
unusually  bright  boys  and  a  yellow  dog  are  the  chief  charac- 
ters in  this  interesting,  amusing,  and  highly  original  tale.  The 
Many  pranks  and  escapades  of  the^  boys,  in  school  and  out, 
their  laughable  tendency  to  disagreements,  which  never 
amount  to  anything  except  to  intensify  their  friendship,  con- 
stitute a  thoroughly  natural  and  wholesome  story. 


Cbtk  Binding.    Beaut\frdly  lUustraUd.    Eandiomdy  Bound.    Special  price  to  teachers,  $1.00  each,  postpaid. 

THE  PENN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  923  Arch  Stccct,  Philadelphia 
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Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


29  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 
378  Wabash  Ave,,  Chicago 


HanJ^  Tlecentty  TubtUhed: 


Lee's  Source-Book  of  English  History 

By  Dr.  Gut  Gaslxtok  Lbi  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univenity.  xrii— 
809  pp.   iSma    $100,  n«e. 

"  (The  testa  of  the  most  important  legal  and  oonBtitntionaldocamentB, 
from  the  earUest  8axon  Code  to  the  last  treaty  between  the  British 
and  the  Boers,  together  with  illnstratiTe  materiaL  There  is  also  a 
Tery  foil  working  mbliography  of  sonrce  material. 

N,  Y.  2Vi&tin6~ 'The  generous  scope  of  the  work  would  alone  com- 
mend it  to  the  student.  Every aetailin the boolcincreaMa  hisffrcUu 
tuOe  *  •  «  Mr.  Lee  appears  to  haye  used  the  best  Judgment, 
choosing  just  such  documents  as  the  reader  desires  to  get  at  *  * 
*  *  Altogether,  this  is  a  most  serviceable  publication  BCr.  Lee*s 
little  introductory  notes  to  his  various  documents  are  judioioudy 
brief,  bat  always  sufficient  and  interesting.*' 

Gordy's  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States 

By  Prof.  J.  p.  GoBDT.  VoL  1, 1788-1809.  fi98pp.  ISmo.  $1.75,  ne^ 
A  work  intended  fer  the  thoughtful  reader  without  much  previous 

knowledge  of  the  subject    To  be  completed  in  four  volumes,  the 

second  of  which  is  now  in  press. 
Nationn-*'¥oxa  years  ago  we  had  an  opportunity* to  pronounce  a 

favorable  judgment  on  it        *      •      (Now)  there  is  much  extension 

in  addition  to  a  thorough  revision      *      *      the  opening  sentences 

(no  mean  criterion  often)  are  of  a  nature  to  whet  the  appetite  for 

what  is  to  come  "  , 

Providence  Journai^^^lt  is  likely  io  become  the  stanOara  work  on 

this  sutifect." 

Alden's  Art  of  Debate 

By  Dr.  B.  M-  Aldsn,  University  of  Pennsylvania^  xv— 279  pp. 
Itaio    $1.00,  net. 

Prctf.  Win.  0.  Thayer  of  LehigK'  ''An  excellent  book,  well  put 
together-  fresh  and  up-to-date.** 

Prof.  Thomas  C.  Jrueblooa,  University  ctT  Michigan:  'To  say  that 
I  am  pleased  with  *A1den*8  Art  of  Debate'  is  to  put  it  mildly.  There 
is  just  that  which  stadents  of  debate  need  in  practical  work,  no  more, 
no  less.  I  bespeak  for  it  wide  use  in  college  classes  in  public  speak- 
ing.   I  hope  to  introduce  it. " 


Lewis's  Specimens  of  the  Forms  of  Discourse 

By  Prof.  Edwin  H.  Lswu  of  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago.  807  pp. 
16mo.  60  c  ,  net. 

Samuel  Thurber,  ffirW  High  ScTiooH,  So8ton~"An  exceedingly 
interesting  prose  anthology.*' 

Byron:  Selections  from  His  Poetry 

Edited  by  Dr.  F.  I-  Cabpbittbb,  of  the  Chicago  Uniyersity.  Iviii 

412  pp.  lOmo.    $1.00  Tiet. 

Thu  volume  contains  seventeen  lyrics,  and  selections  from  Cbilde 
Harold's  Pilgrimage  (Parts  of  Oantos  I-IL  Cantos  HI-IY  entire)— 
The  Prisoner  of  Cbillon~tf  anfked— The  Dream— Darkness— ICazeppa 
—The  Bide  (Sections  IX  to  the  end) -Don  Juan:  The  Shipwreck, 
The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  death  of  Haidee,  and  a  scene  from  Cain. 
There  is  an  appreciatiTe  and  reasonably  full  introduction  and  full 
notes. 


Lavigi 


SECOn)  EDinOV,  REVTSBB,  of  a  CTCLOP.SDIC  WORK. 

;nac's  Music  and  Musicians 


5Mpp.    8V0.    $3.00,  reeaa 

"On«  Of  the  most  important  books  on  music  that  has  ever  been  pub" 
lished  ,    .    .    .  A  style  which  can  fairly  be  aescribeaa^faacinating,*^ 
—  TT.  J  ffenOerson,  Musical  CrUic,  New  York  Times. 

AS  EiniRELT  HEW  EDinOV,  IltOM  HEW  FLAXES*  OF 

Champlin's  Young  Folks*  Cyclopaedia  of  Persons 
and  Places 

With   numerous  illustrations,    x— 982  pp.    12mo    New  Buckram 
binding,  $2.60  BetaU.    (Bound  in  one-half  leather  $aOO  SetaiL 
Five  hundred  new  articles,  most  of  them  on  American  subjects,  have 
been  added.    About  three-quarters  of  the  pictures  are  new. 

COMPAHIOH  VOLUMES  OF  THE  TpUHG  FOLKS'  CTCLOF.SDIA : 
Common  Things  ($2.fi0) :  Games  and  Sports  ($2.60);  literature 
and  Art  {Ready  about  May,  1901.) 


M  The  Publlahera'  Deaoriptire  Educational  Catalogue,  their  Foreign  Language  Catalogue,  or  ^t 

3L  their  Liat  of  Worka  in  General  Literature  (the  laat  with  24  portraita)  free  on  application.  f^ 

eciac)ctcsaacKiacK3Gi<3Giciac((3ctctactcsc3<3ctcicK:^^ 


>»WWWW^»^^^^^W^^^^^O»»I^WW^^^^^W^^^^^»^^^^^^»<WWW^W>»WWWWW»V'^^^^^«^^^^^<^^^^^^ 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.'S  BOOKS 

SUITABLE  FOR  CHRISTA\AS  GIFTS 


Mother  Stories  (Tobefauishedsecisth.) 

These  are  delightful  stories  for  children,  founded 
on  some  of  Froebel's  words.  They  are  written  by 
Maud  Lindsay  and  illustrated  by  Sarah  Noble- Ives. 
Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.    Price,  $1.00» 

The  Message  of  Froebel  and  Other 
Essays  a«to«t. 

By  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  These  are  some  of 
Miss  Smith's  brightest  and  best  papers.  They  are 
excellent  for  mothers,  kindergartners,  and  primary 
teachers.    Price,  cloth,  50  cents. 

In  the  Child  World 

By  Emilie  Poulsson.  Fully  illustrated  by  L.  J. 
Bridgman.  This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
volumes  of  children's  stories  and  morning  talks  ever 
published.  Some  one  has  called  it  a  library  of 
children's  literature.    Price,  cloth  and  gilt,  $2.00. 


Myths  and  Mother  Plays 

A  delightful  book  by  Sara  £.  Wiltse,  with  illustra- 
tions by  Hiram  Putnam  Barnes.  Twelve  groups 
of  nature  myths  interspersed  with  the  exquisite 
Mother-Plays.    Price,  cloth  and  silver,  $1,00« 

Half  a  Hundred  Stories 

A  collection  of  simple,  pleasing  stories  for  children 
by  various  writers.  Attractively  bound  in  cloth. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Story  Telling  with  the  Scissors 

By  M.  Helen  Beckwith.  A  book  on  Paper  Cutting, 
full  of  silhouette  illustrations.  Price,  boards,  50 
cents. 

Rainy  Days  and  Sunny  Days 

By  Kate  Whiting  Patch.  A  few  pleasing  stories  for 
children.    Price,  paper,  25  csnts. 


S^ndfor  Cataio^  q/  Hoof^  and  ofJ^er  help^  and  materiai^ar  tUndergarttn  and  ^rtmary  School* 

^grr  MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK : 

11  Eaet  16th  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA  s 
1235  Arch  Street. 


ATLANTA} 
SIS  Grand  Bulldln«. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  s 
122  MoAUiater  Street. 
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POCKET  Sl?e  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

New  Century  Library. 

Printed    on  the  Thinnest  Printing  Paper  in   the  Worid. 

Thackeray's 

and 

Dickens' 

WorKs. 

Old  Size  and  Vew  Size,  Stme  Tyye. 

The  NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY  is  a  radical  departure 
in  the  art  of  bookmakine.    Otct   140*000  sold  in  one 

year.  The  largest  novel  is  published  unabridged  in  a  single 
volume  which  is  so  small  that  it  is  eaually  suitable  for  the 
pocket  or  satchel,  and  as  a  library  edition  is  handsome  in 
the  extreme.  The  size  is  only  4^  by  6^  inches,  and  not  thicker 
than  a  monthly  magazine. 

The  type  is  as  large  and  as  easily  read  as 
this  par<agraph  you  are  now  reading.  Each 
volume  weighs  less  than  eight  ounces. 

Tho  Tolnmtss  are  piib1i#b&d  monthly  in  three  hmdings:  Clotli, 
I  1,00  per  vol, :  leather.  iLmp,  il.SS^  katber  boiu-di,  «1  sn. 

AJready  publish^  1  D  Ic  hens-  '  Th©  t  ickwick  Papers.;'  *'  Nieholfta 
NickJeby/'  'OUrer  Twiat,"  and  '  ttketcbes  by  Bo»,"  Old  Curiosity 
Sbop/*  ■*  Martin  ChtJZileT»it  *^  "BarnAby  Rudg:*''  '^Domber  fltid 
Son/'  and  "David  Coppertield  "  Thackeray— "Vanity  Fair*'*  *'Th^ 
Neweomea,"  *'PendemiiB/'  "Henry  Esmond,"  '*The  Puris  Sketch 
Book,"  •tc,  '^Tbe  Book  of  Snobs,  '  etc.,  "  BnrJepQue*,"  etc.,  "Men's 
WiFea/'  etc. I  and  '^The  Vir^nianj<."  We  shall  complete  Tbat^keray's 
workii  at  qne©  by  pnbliahing  the  remaitjinfi  fi^e  volum^H. 

Scott's  noT«ls  complete  in  S5  Tolmnee  to  follow  immediately. 


THOHAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publisher5, 

[37  Em*  18th  Street.       •       NEW   YORK. 

New  Books  of  Note 

EROS  AND   PSYCHE 

Retold  after  Apuleius.  Bv  Dr.  Paul  Cams.  Half-tone  re- 
productions, ivith  ornamental  borders,  of  the  famous  illustra 
tions  of  Paul  Thumann.  Printed  from  pica  type  on  Strath- 
more  deckle-edge  paper,  elegantly  bound,  and  with  classic 
cover  design  by  £.  Biedermann.  One  of  the  quaintest  stories 
of  the  world^s  folklore.    Pages,  xv.,  108.    Price,  I1.50. 

AN  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  THE  HUMAN  UNDER3TANDIN0 

By  David  Hume.  Reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1777,  with 
Hume's  autobiography,  and  a  letter  froM  Adam  Smith,  usually 
prefixed  to  the  //istory  of  England,  Frontispiece,  portrait  of 
Hume  by  Ramsay.  One  of  the  great  philosophical  classics. 
Pages,  201.    Price,  paper,  25  cents. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVIL 

tad  tke  Um  of  XvU  from  tke  larllett  Times  to  tke  Preteat  Day 

Bv  l>r.  Paul  Cams.  Printed  in  two  colors  from  large  type 
on  nne  paper.  Bound  in  cloth,  illuminated  with  cover  stamp 
from  Dore.  500  8vo.  pages,  with  311  illustrations  in  black  and 
tint,  from  the  demonology  of  all  history.  A  library  in  itself. 
Price,  I6.00. 

TRAVELS  IN  TARTARY,  THIBET  AND  CHINA 

By  M.  Hue.  From  the  French.  100  illustrations.  68S  pages. 
Handsomely  bound  in  Oriental  style.  One  of  the  world's  clas- 
sics.   New  popular  edition,  i  volume,  cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  DARWIN 

By  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson.  A  reconciliation  between  Re- 
ligion and  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution.  Pages,  xii  ,  241.  Price, 
paper,  50  cents. 

Philosophical.  Mathematical,  Scientific,  Psychological, 
and  Educational  Works.  Portraits  of  Philosophers  and 
Psychologists.      Stnd  for  Circulars, 

•niE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

CHICAGO:  324  Dearborn  atreot 


A  CHARMING  AND  HANDSOME  GIFT  BOOKJ 

«R.  S.  V.  P." 

A  NoveUtte. 

By  CHARLES  PEALE  DIDIER,  author  of  <<Twizt  | 
Cupid  and  Croesus." 


"  We  seldom  see  a  book  so  atiractive  iu  its  detail  as  'B.  S.  Y.  P.' 
It  not  only  contains  a  charming  love  story  delightfnlly  told,  but 
also  many  beantifol  illustrations,  giviog  the  reader  a  most  catis- 
f  actory  idea  of  the  lovely  heroine  and  the  other  characters  in  the 
story." 

In  Box.    Prlc«,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

WILLIAMS  &WILKINS  COMPANY.  Publishers, 

BALTIMORE,. 


EXPANSION 


EXPANSION     Under  New  World  Conditions 

By  JosiAH  Strong,  author  of  **  Our  Country."  lamo,  cloth,  $1.00; 

paper,  50  cents. 

A  brilliant  summary  of  our  relations  at 
the  century^s  dawn  to  other  countries,  and 
to  the  great  questions  that  confront  the 
nation  under  the  new  world-conditions  of 
to-day.  The  book  sparkles  with  striking 
and  original  thoughts,  put  in  the  most  cap^ 
tiv&ting  way. 

''A  shrewd  Tankee  combination  of  common 

,^  _^  ^   sense,  business  instinct,  and  sound  mcoral  princi- 

a|k  V   pie."--i\rpt0  Yor}c  Churchman. 

^T  ^  '       '"  Every  man  with  ideas  in  his  head  and  a  dol* 

lar  in  hifl  pocket  ought  to  buy  and  read  *'  Expaiw 

sion.  "—PorOona  Oregonian. 

SHORT  STORY  WRITINQ 

By  Chakles  Raymond  Barrett,  Ph.B.     lamo,  cloth,  $1.00, 
A  practical  treatise  on  the  art  of  the  short  story,  designed  to 
present  concretely  the  rules  of  that  art.    It  is  a  working  manual, 
not  a  collection  et  untried  theories..  It  tells  how  to  write  a  story 
with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  contemporary  editors. 

"A  volume  of  definition,  criticism,  and  in- 
struction. Sensible  and  based  upon  careful 
and  intelligent  study.  Young  writers  will  do 
wisely  to  read  it  and  heed  it.-" Congregation" 
aiisL 

THE  SALT-BOX   HOUSE 
By  Jane    db    Forest   Shelton.     lamo, 
cloth,  decorated,  $1.25. 
"Full  of  atmosphere  and  reality."- P/iito. 
PtUatc  Ledger, 

''A  delightfnlly  vivid  and  sympathetic  pic- 
ture."- The  Living  Age. 

''Permeated  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  pe- 
riod."—2)e<roi<  Jour- 
nal, 

''  Tinged  with  a  ten- 
der ana  regretful  sentiment  for  the  put  which 
is  evidently  genuine."— TTie  Dia  . 

THE   REAL   DAVID   HARUM 

Compiled   by  Arthur  T.  Vance.     lamo, 
cloth,  illustrated,  75  cents. 
An  identification,  with  many  anecdotes, 

sayings,  and  characteristic   horse   stories, 

together  with  many  pictures  of  persons  and 

places. 

"As  the  author  proves  conclusively,  David 
Hsram  of  Homeville  was  one  David  Hannum  of 
Homer,  N.  Y.*—BuJfUlo  Enquirer. 

The  baker  &  TAVLOR  CO.,  Publishers 

5  and  7  East  Uth  Street,  Vew  York 
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TEXT-BOOKS  OF  a»  a» 
SPECIAL  EXCELLENCE 


NICHOLS'S  GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

In  7  books— 1 1 .  to  VI 1 1 .    A  book  for  each  school  year. 

This  new  series  for  teaching  Number  has  taken  front  rank 
among  the  many  text-books  of  the  day.  Its  reception  by  teach- 
ers has  been  enthusiastic  and  the  adoptions  most  gratifying. 
If  not  in  your  classes  they  should  be  placed  there  at  once  if 
vou  desire  the  best  results  in  Arithmetic.  The  publishers  will 
be  pleased  to  correspond  to  that  end  and  give  all  information 
concerning  them.  Sample  copies  will  be  mailed  for  15  cts.  each. 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  INDUCTIVE  COURSE  IN   ENGLISH 

First  Book.    By  Larkin  Dunton,  LL.D..  and  Augustus  H. 
Kblley,  Master  of  Lyman  School,  Boston.    Beautifully  il- 
lustrated.   For  upper  Frimary  and  lower  Grai^imar  grades. 
The  inductive  method  is  followed  throughout,  and  the  book 
embodies  the  mediods  of  these  most  skilled  educators.    It  is 
adapted  to  lower  grades  than  the  usual  text-book  in  language, 
and  can  be  used  to  precede  the  higher  books  of  any  other 
course.   Live  and  progressive  educators  should  acquaint  them- 
selves with  this  book.    Sample  copy  mailed  for  20  cents. 

FAIRBANK  AND  HEBDEN'S  ELEMENTS  OF 
ALGEBRA 

By  C.  Alexander  Fairbank  and  Edwin  Hebden,  Principals 
of  Grammar  Schools,  Baltimore.  For  Grammar  Schools 
and  for  beginners  in  the  study.  Price,  75  cents;  sample 
copy,  35  cents. 

A  new  and  natural  presentation  of  the  elements  of  Algebra 
as  they  grow  out  of  Arithmetic.  The  authors'  way  of  present- 
ing the  subject  is  oneinal  with  them,  differing  from  others  in 
many  respects,  notably  in  the  case  of  Negative  Quantities,  so 
difficult  to  make  clear  to  the  beginner  in  the  study.  This  book 
will  well  repay  the  examination  of  educators. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

THOMPSON,  BROWN,  &  CO., 

B08TOV 
H  Svmmer  Street 


HEW  TORS 
70  Fifth  Aventte 


CHICAGO 
266  Walwsli  Aveiitte 


PARLOUS 
TIMERS  ^  # 

A  NoTvi  of  Modem  Dliil«niacy 

Author  of  "  Her  Ladyship's  Elephant " 
Cloth,  8 VO,    -         -         -         -         -         -      $i^SO 

Lcrds  oj^  the  fiorth 

A.  C*  LAUT.    Cloth,  Svo.       -       <       fii.50 
A  siron^  hUtorlcftl    romance  dealings 
with    the    rivalries    and    intrigues    for    the 
supremacy  of  the  fur  trade. 


Littie  heather  "Breeches 

FRANCIS  P.  WIGHTMAN.  Quarto, 
$1.50,    48  full-page  CO  lored  i  1  lus  tra  1 1  oos. 

"A  bit  of  rollicking  fun.'* — Boak  Buyer. 

*^Tbe  most  unique  gift-book  of  the  sea- 
son."— SL  Louis  Glohe- Democrat. 


"A  book  worth  having/' — Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

Uhe  Chratiic  La€z/er 

NELSON  LLOYD.     Cloth.  Svo, ^1.25. 

"The  reader  will  love  h\m:'--Omaha  World-Herald- 

"A  new  American  \i\xmon^V^—OntIa§k. 

Mary  E,  Wilkins :  *'  The  atones  arc  marvelous.** 

White  mtitterfii'e^ 

KATE  UPSON  CLARK,    Cloth,  Svo,      -       -       ^       $ias 
*'A  source  of  delight  from  begiDning  to  end/^ 

— Heches ter  Democrmt  and  Chronic U. 

For  9ftl«  bT  All  BootL^ellor* 

J.  P.  TAYLOD  &  CO.  ^  New  York 
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.  .  ANNUAL  .  . 

CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY  TOUftS 

TO 

Washington,  D.  C,  and  Old  Point  Con^fort,  Va. 

Under  the  Personally-Conducted  Tourist  System  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

December  2j,  7900 

Tendered  to  the  Teachers  of  New  York  City,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  and  vicinity,  and  their  friends. 

RATE*    Washington,  $12.00. 
Old  Point  Comfort,  $  J  5.00. 

(GoTering  all  neoeaaaiy  expenses-) 

Old  Point  tickets  good  for  return  by  regular  trains  until  January  I,  1901. 

Tickets  issued  for  the  Washington  tour  will  be  good  for  return  by  regular  trains  within  ten  days 
of  date  of  issue,  allowing  stop  off  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  As  these  tours  are  limited  to  such 
numbers  as  can  be  made  thoroughly  comfortable  early  application  is  advised. 

Each  Tour  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Tourist  Agent  and  a  Chaperon.  For  itineraries  and  detailed 
information  apply  to  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ticket  Agents,  or  to  W.  N.  Burchard,  Tonrist  Agent, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1195  Broadway,  New  York. 


i 

i 
i 


J.  R.  WOOD,  General  Passenger  Agent 


GEO.  W.  BOYD,  Ass*t  General  Passenger  Agent 
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Lake  Shroj 


^an^Sguthern  Ry, 


Pre-eminent  in  perfectness  of  roadbedj  track  adjustmentj  equip- 
ment, and  in  safety,  comfort  and  certainty  of  service-  The  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  affords  the  most  perfect  travel 
fa^^lities  that  can  be  obtained. 

We  h:ive  issued  a  neat  mlnjatiirt:  caJendir  fbf  1901  for  home  use,  bdng  a  direct  rcproducdan,  by  color 
photcitgnphy,  from  the  original  of  one  of  George  T^ggiit's  ddightfrjj  piindnp  ^  subject :  "  After  a  Long 
Silence, ' '     Thia  will  be  ^nt  to  ;iny  addreta  far  four  cent3  in  postage,  by  A,  J.  Smith,  g.f.&t.  a»,  CleveUrul,0, 
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x^    rjVl\           obtained 
AmfV  \P           the  only 

^^    GRAND 

PPT7P 

awarded  solely  for 
Toilet  Soap  at  the 

Paris 

Exhibition 
1900 

Thts  ts  the  Highest 
Award  obtainable 
for  anything 

,     The  Highest 
Award  for 
Toilet  Soap  at 
the  last  Paris 
Exhibition  in 
1889  was  a 
Gold  Medal, 
and  the  only 
Gold  Medal 
awarded  solely 
for  Toilet 
Soap  was  also 
then  gained 
by 
PEARS 

PEARS'  SOAP 

has  obtained  21  Inter- 
national Awards 

Do  not  be  imposed  upon  by  injuriovs  imitations 
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Ti  HE  most  casual  observer  must  have  noted  the 
great  improvements  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  books.  This  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  illustrations,  but  a  great  change 
may  be  noted  as  regards  cover  designs,  printing, 
etc.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  publishers 
that  this  improvement  of  the  mechanical  and 
artistic  appearance  of  books  is  appreciated  by  the  public. 
They  are  encouraged  to  provide  a  generous  supply  of 
classics  or  new  works.  No  one,  no  matter  how  fastidious  his 
taste,  need  be  at  a  loss  in  choosing  a  book  either  for  himself 
or  friend  among  the  multitude  of  handsome  ones.  We  give 
descriptions  of  some  of  them,  with  sample  illustrations. 

In  and  Around  the  Grand  Canyon^  by 
George  Wharton  James,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  we  believe  it  will  prove  one  of 
themost  popular  books  of  the  season.  Who 
is  not  interested  in  this  stupendous  work  of 
nature  in  the  heart  of  our  continent  ?  The 
book  is  the  outgrowth  of  ten  years'  visits 
to  this  most  sublime  of  nature's  wonders. 
It  is  intended  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
those  who  know  but  little  of  the  wonders 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  to  serve  as  a 
useful  handbook  to  the  canyon  traveler  be- 
fore, during,  and  after  his  trip.  The  author 
has  follow^  carefully  all  possible  traces  of 
the  early  explorers,  and  relates,  often  in 
their  own  fresh,  vivid  words,  the  records  of 
their  thrilling  adventures  and  hairbreadth 
escapes.  He  finds  the  scenery  magnificent 
beyond  description,  the  Indians  imd  their 
customs  and  legends  picturesque,  and  the 
life  of  a  traveler  and  explorer  fascinating 
in  spite  of  its  hardships.  The  many  illus- 
trations are  reproduced  from  photographs 
and  show  every  feature  of  the  scenery. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston.  Price, 
$3.00.) 

Pushing  to  the  Front,  or  Success  Under  DiffievUieSy  by  Orison 
Swett  Marden.  No  more  inspiring  author  of  books  for  the 
young  than  Mr.  Marden  exists  to-day.  He  knows  the  qualities 
that  are  necessary  for  success  and  he  selects  anecdotes  of  the 
world's  heroes  and  workers  to  illustrate  them.  There  is  no 
more  effective  way  of  teaching  moral  lessons  than  by  anecdote. 
He  is  right  in  his  belief  that  the  power  of  an  ideal  book  for 
youth  should  lie  in  its  richness  of  concrete  examples,  as  the 
basis  and  inspiration  of  character-building.  His  examples  are 
gathered  together  under  such  heads  as  '"Hie  Man  and  the  Op- 
portunity," "  Boys  with  no  Chance,"  *'  What  Career  ?"  "Con- 
centrated Energy,"  "A  Fortune  in  Good  Manners,"  etc.  Every 
library  for  young  people  should  have  not  only  this  volume,  but 
the  others  Mr.  iB^Lrden  has  written.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 


twenty-four  fine  portraits  of  eminent  persons,    (Thomas  Y 
Crowell  &  Company,  New  York.) 

With  Both  Armies  in  South  Africa,  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  One  is  not  disappointed  at  the  story  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa  by  this  world-renowned  story  teller  and  news- 
paper correspondent.  Mr.  Davis'  narrative  is  graphic  and  ef- 
fective, and,  while  mainly  impartial,  at  times  rather  inclines 
toward  the  Boer  side  of  the  dispute.  During  the  progress  of 
the  operations  the  scanty  news  from  the  front,  oftentimes 
garbled  and  falsified  by  both  sides  for  effect,  was  exasperating. 
Here  we  have  a  clear  and  brilliant  account  of  the  facts  by 
one  who  had  every  opportunity  to  gather  them,  and  the  ability 


PXTXB  AMD  PAUL  GIT  OLnCFUS. 

( Little,  Brown  A  GomiMiny.) 


8KA  OF  TIBXBIAS. 

From  "  Palestine ;  The  Holy  Land."   ( Henry  T  Coates  A  Company.) 

to  present  them  in  an  attractive  way.  He  tells  of  the  fierce 
fighting  among  the  hills  along  the  Tugela  river,  of  the  siege  of 
Ladysmith,  of  the  defence  and  capture  of  Pretoria,  and  other 
operations.  The  book  has  many  excellent  half-tone  illustra- 
tions made  from  photographs  taken  on  the  spot.  It  is  bound 
in  red  cloth,  with  the  Boer  and  British  flags  on  the  front  cover. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 

Tommy  and  Grizd,  by  Jamee  M.  Barrie.    Those  who  have 
read  "  Sentimental  Tommy,"  will  see  in  this  latest  book  the 
great  advance  the  author  has  made  in  his  art.  Good  as  that  story 
was,  this  one  undoubtedly  much  surpasses  it  in  character  draw- 
ing and  perfection  of  style.    It  is  a  sequel  to  **  Sentimental 
Tommy."    We  behold  Tommy  and  Grizel  as  grown-up  people  and 
see  how  the  promise  of  their  youth  was  ful- 
filled.   Grizel  especially  will  be  found  one  of 
the  most  lovable  characters  in  literature.  Her 
motherly  management  of  all  around  her,  ker 
genius  for  the  home,  her  great  patience,  her 
unselfishness,  her  love  of  truth  for  truth's 
sake,  will  commend  her  to  the  reader.  What 
a  continual  sermon  is  preached  by  such  a 
character  in  fiction !    As  to  Tommy  we  have 
not  so  much  admiration.    He  is  a  fell  to 
Grizel's  goodness,  and  yet  most  of  his  weak- 
nesses are  the  result  of  temperament.    The 
characters  in  the  book  are  all  drawn  with  a 
master  hand.    (Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New 
York.    Price,  $1.50.) 

In  the  days  ofJ^erson ;  or  The  Six  Golden 
Horseshoes,  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth.  This 
book  belongs  to  the  Creators  of  Liberty  series 
for  young  people.  In  it  the  author  relates  a 
story  of  a  friendship  formed  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson in  his  boyhood,  which  greatly  influ- 
enced the  opinions  he  gave  to  the  world  in  his 
preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
As  a  means  of  interpretation,  also,  has  been 
retold  the  wonder  tale  of  the  wild  man  of  th& 
Shenandoah,  who  doubtless  illustrated  to  Jef- 
erson  the  nobility  that  is  bom  in  all  men,  and 
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also  the  truth  that  he  and  his  boyhood  friend  had  learned  together 
under  their  favorite  oak  at  Moncicello  that  **  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  (D.  Appleton 
&  Company,  New  York.) 


**I— I   AM   NOT   EXACTLY   A   GUEST,    HE   STAMMERED." — Page  4 

From  *'Id  the  Midst  if  Alarms  "    (Frederick A.  StDkes  Comijaoy.) 

Toomey  and  Others,  by  Robert  Shackleton,  is  a  book  of  short 
stories  all  relating  more  or  less  to  the  seamy  side  of  life  in 
New  York,  and  especially  on  the  East  side.  In  the  opening 
story  "How  Toomey  Willed  his  Government  Job"  we  have  a 
vivid  and  humorous  picture  of  Tammany  politics.  Other  phases 
of  the  metropolitan  kaleidoscope  are  shown  in  the  other  stories. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  tenement  sections  of  the  great  city 
will  recognize  the  substantial  truth  of  these  pictures.  The 
author's  fresh,  original  way  of  putting  things  will  win  for 
these  tales  a  cordial  acoeptance.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    Price,  SI. 25.) 

More  Bunny  Stories,  by  John  Howard  Jewett  (Hannah 
Warner),  with  forty  illustrations  by  Chilmer  Barnes.  Many 
will  remember  the  ** Bunny  Stories''  published  in  St.  Nicholas 
about  ten  years  ago  and  will  rejoice,  for  the  sake  of  the  children, 
that  the  author  is  back  in  his  old  vein  again.  In  these  stories 
he  succeeds  in  mixing  the  real  and  the  fanciful  in  such  a  way 
as  to  delight  childish  readers.  They  have  a  chance  in  this 
story  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  their  little  friends  of 
Runwlld  Terrace,  the  delightful  Bunny  children,  whose  adven- ' 
tures  are  so  varied  and  interesting.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.) 

The  latest  number  in  the  admirable  Riverside  Literature 
Series  is  The  Gentle  Boy  and  Other  Tales,  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. No  story  of  Hawthorne's  is  better  worth  reprinting  in 
easily  accessible  form  than  this  narrative  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween Puritans  and  Quakers.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
typography  is  excellent.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.) 

Boxing  is  a  little  book  giving  practical  directions  as  to 
the  art  of  self-defence.  It  is  by  J.  C.  Trotter.  As  explained 
here,  boxing  is  an  aid  to  physical  development,  and  therefore  a 
desirable  art  to  learn.  Card  Tricks,  uniform  in  style  and 
binding,  is  written  by  Ellis  Stanyon  and  illustrated  by  Nina  G. 
Barlow.    (The  Penn  Publishing  Ck)mpany,  Philadelphia.)    ^ .  , 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  forms  the  subject  of  a  volume  in  the 
Riverside  Art  Series  by  Estelle  M.  Hurli,  who  gives  a  collection 
of  fifteen  pictures  and  a  portrait  of  the  painter  with  introduc- 
tion and  interpretation.  These  pictures  are  intended  to  show 
Reynolds  at  his  best  in  the  various  classes  of  subjects  which 
he  painted.  There  is  thus  ample  material  for  understanding 
fully  the  work  of  this  prince  of  portrait  painters.  The  series 
now  includes  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Michelangelo,  Jean  Francois 
Millet,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Murillo,  Greek  sculpture,  and 
Titian — a  most  valuable  collection  of  books  to  have  in  the 
library.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.) 

Webster's  International  Dictionary  has  had  its  praises  voiced 
by  scholars,  authors,  scientists,  and  in  fact,  by  men  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Its  high  value  is  beyond  question.  It  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  teachers,  school  boards,  and  others  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  a  dictionary  that  a  new  edition  has  just  been 
issued  from  new  plates  thruout.  This  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States 
commissioner  of  education,  assisted  by  a  large  corps  of  com- 
petent specialists  and  editors.  In  this  new  edition  are  25,000 
additional  words,  phrases,  etc. ;  it  is  richly  bound,  and  has 
2.364  pages  and  5,000  illustrations.  The  book  is  better  than 
ever  for  general  use.  (G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Earning  Her  Way,  by  Mrs.  Clarke  Johnson,  is  a  story  with  a 
healthy  tone,  showing  how  an  ambitious  girl  overcame  many 
obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  college  course.  While 
many  of  her  experiences  are  of  a  practical  nature,  some  of  her 
adventures  are  most  exciting.  The  story  will  give  hope  and 
encouragement  for  those  who  are  striving  for  intellectual  im- 
provement.   (The  Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

His  Lordship's  Puppy,  by  Theodora  C.  Elmslie,  is  a  story  in 
which  a  very  small  dog  and  a  very  small  boy  play  leading 
parts.  It  is  a  pretty  and  well  told  story  that  will  greatly 
please  the  young  people.  The  illustrations  are  by  Ida  Waugh. 
( The  Penn  Publishing  Company*  Philadelphia.) 


He  stopped  by  the  way. 
From  "In  the  Days  of  Jeflfereoii "     (D.  Appletoal*  Compftnj.).!, 
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From  *  *  Eros  and  1  syohe.** 


Open  Court  Pablishiag  Company. 


Blazing  Arrow  is  a  tale  of  the  Kentucky  of  early  days  by 
Edward  S.  Ellis.  He  describes  adventures  in  the  wilderness 
snch  as  boys  like  to  read  about.  Unlike  the  sensational  Indian 
story  it  narrates  events  thah  might  happen,  and  that  are  prob- 
ably founded  on  fact.  As  a  deep  student  of  history  he  takes 
great  pains  to  make  bis  local  or  historical  setting  correct. 
This  volume  is  No.  2.  of  the  War  Chief  Series.  It  has  several 
striking  illustrations.  (Henry  T.  Coates  &  Ck)mpany,  Philadel- 
phia.) 

The  Heart  oj  the  Ancient  Wood,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  is 
a  realistic  romance  of  the  alliance  of  peace  between  a  pio- 
neer's daughter  in  the  heart  of  an  ancient  wood  and  the 
wild  beasts  that  come  under  her  spell.  It  takes  us  far  from 
the  haunts  of  men  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  nature  in  her 
various  moods.  The  human  element  is  beautifully  pictured,  is 
dramatic  and  appealing,  but  the  real  charm  comes  from  the 
girl's  relations  with  the  denizens  of  the  forest.  (Silver,  Bur- 
dette  &  Company.) 


From  ''The Hidden  Seryants."    (Little,  Brown  &  Company  ) 

ttPretty  Polly  Perkins,  by  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson.  The  author 
finds  her  heroine  for  this  pretty  stofy  in  a  New  England 
household  that  takes  in  summer  boarders.  Among  the 
guests  are  a  New  York  man  and  wife  and  their  little 
daughter  who  has  lost  the  use  of  her  legs  by  a  runaway  acci- 
dent. Everything  is  done  by  the  child's  parents  and  her  young 
lady  attendant  to  make  life  pleasant  for  her,  and  the  farmer's 
family  is  as  devoted  to  her  as  are  her  own  people. 


ment  of  great  excitement,  her  life  being  for  a  while  imperiled, 
the  little  girl  partly  recovers  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  when 
autumn  comes  she  goes  home  cured,  taking  Polly  with  her  to 
spend  the  winter  in  New  York  and  study  art.  The  volume  is 
well  illustrated  by  C.  M.  Relyea.  (The  Century  Company,  New 
York.    Price,  $1.50.) 

Gcldr Seeking  on  theDalton  Trail,  being  the  adventures  of  two 
New  England  boys  in  Alaska  and  the  Northwest  territory,  by 
Arthur  R.  Thompson.  The  boys  in  this  story  are  accompanied 
by  their  father  and  uncle  in  a  trip  to  the  Klondike.  They 
hunted  and  fished,  took  long  mountain  tramps,  and  lived  a 
healthful,  vigorous  outdoor  life.  The  book  is  made  up  largely  of 
personal  experiences  and  hence  there  is  a  vividness  about  the 
pictures  that  they  could  not  otherwise  possess.  There  is  in  it  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  about  the  wonderful  northern 
country  not  to  be  obtained  so  pleasantly  thru  any  other  me- 
dium. It  is  the  kind  of  story  that  boys  like.  There  are  num- 
erous fine  illustrations.  (Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston. 
(Price,  $1.50.) 

Squirrels  and  Other  rur  Bearers,  by  John  Burroughs.jF  Here 
is  an  author  who  needs  no  introduction  to  Americans,  either 
young  or  old.  Who  has  presented  nature  in  more  charming 
language?  The  mere  announcement  of  a  book  by  him  is  all 
that  is  necessary,  and  this  one  will  surely  be  widely  distributed 
during  the  Christmas  season.  The  animals  whose  ways  he  de- 
scribe are  squirrels,  and  the  chipmunk,  woodchuck,  rabbit  and 
hare,  muskrat,  skunk,  fox,  weasel,  mink,  raccoon,  porcupine,  op- 
possum,  and  wild  mice.  The  book  contains  fifteen  illustrations 
in  colors  after  Audubon,  and  a  frontispiece  from  life. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston.    Price,  $1.00.) 

Biros  and  Psyche— sl  fairy-tale  of  ancient  Greece,  retold 
after  Apuleius,  by  Paul  Cams,  illustrated  by  Paul  Thumann.  Of 
all  the  beautiful  tales  of  Greek  Mythology,  this  one  of  Eros 
and  Psyche  is  the  most  fascinating,  and  it  is  true  also,  for  it  is 
the  history  of  the  human  soul.  It  reflects  the  religious  life  of 
classic  antiquity  more  strongly  than  any  other  book,  poem  or 
epic,  not  excepting  the  works  or  Hesiod  and  Homer.  The  illus- 
trations of  this  book  are  of  the  most  charming  description  and 
they  and  the  text  furnish  an  artistic  and  intellectual  feast.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  issued  this  fall.  (The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.    Price,  $1.50. 


**  Both  ladies  obeyed  the  royal  commands." 
In    a  mo-^ From  "The  Princess's  Fairj-Book."   (Longmans,  Oreen  A  Company.) 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BUHKEB  HUX. 

'  Great  Battles  of  the  World.*'    (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.) 


Goops  and  How  to  be  Them,  by  Gelett  fiargess.  This  is  a  mao- 
nal  of  manners  for  polite  infanta  which  inculcates  many  jave- 
nile  virtues,  both  by  precept  and  example,  with  ninety  drawings. 
The  Goops  are  beings  noted  for  their  discourtesy,  untidiness, 
selfishness,  forgetfulness,  and  other  disagreeable  and  undesira- 
ble quaUtiee.    So  far  as  table  manners  are  concerned. 

The  Goops  they  lick  their  fingers. 

And  the  Goops  they  lick  their  knives ; 
They  spill  their  broth  on  the  tablecloth — 

Ob,  they  lead  dis^ustine  lives  I 
The  Goops  they  talk  while  eating, 

And  loud  and  fast  they  chew ; 
And  that  is  why  Vm  glad  that  I 

Am  not  a  Goop— are  you  ? 

We  think  this  is  good.  Don't  you,  reader.  In  the  illustra- 
tions the  Goops  are  all  represented  with  round  heads ;  this,  we 
infer,  is  because  they  lack  the  right  kind  of  brains.  (Fred  erick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York). 

Great  Battles  of  the  World,  by  Stephen  Crane.  This  is  one  of 
the  last  works  by  that  lamented  genius  who  met  death  early — 
the  author  of  ''The  Red  Badge  of  Courage."  The  battles 
chosen  by  the  author  for  description  are  Bunker  Hill,  Vittoria, 
the  siege  of  Plevna,  the  storming  of  Burkersdorf  Heights, 
Leipsig  and  Lutzen,  the  storming  of  Badajos,  the  campaign 
against  New  Orleans,  and  Solferino.  These  battles  were  chosen 
rather  for  their  dramatic  qualities  than  for  their  decisiveness, 
and  in  them  this  impulsive  young  man  shows  the  grandeur  and 
passion  of  history.  The  book  has  a  number  of  illustrations  by 
John  Sloan.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  Price, 
$1.50.) 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Rebert  Bums,  with  biograph- 
ical introduction,  notes,  and  glossary.  When  we  look  over  the 
two  large  volumes  of  this  splendid  edition  of  Scotland's  bard 
we  are  struck  with  wonder  at  the  quantity  of  verse  written  by 
him  in  his  short  life,  considering  the  high  quality  of  most  of 
it.  Could  he  have  been  temperate,  and  his  life  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  usual  span,  what  wonders  he  might  have  accom- 
plished! The  glossary  will  help  readers  out  in  his  Scotch 
dialect,  and  the  introduction  will  give  them  an  idea  of  the  poet's 
sad  history.  One  excellent  feature  of  this  edition  consists  of 
the  notes  at  the  beginning  of  the  poems  explaining  their  origin 
or  giving  other  interesting  facts.  Besides  the  portraits  of 
Bums  in  the  volumes,  there  are  some  fine  etchings.  (T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Company,  New  York.) 


The  Omar  **  Khayyam  "  CkUendar  consists  of  six  cards,  eleven 
by  fifteen  inches,  each  bearing  verses  from  the  famous  Persian 
epic  and  an  appropriate  illustration,  by  George  T.  Tobin.  The 
Eastern  mysticism  of  the  poem  as  well  as  its  picturesque 
beauty  is  exemplified  in  these  drawings.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York). 

The  New  Humphrey  Calendar  \&  one  of  the  prettiest  that  have 
been  prepared  for  the  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century.  Each 
of  the  twelve  cards  has  a  colored  picture  representing  by  means 
of  groups  of  children  events  of  Revolutionary  days.  The  cards 
are  tied  together  with  a  ribbon  and  enclosed  in  a  neat  box.  No 
more  acceptable  present  could  be  made  to  the  lover  of  pretty 
and  artistic  things  than  this  calendar.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York. 

Making  a  Life,  by  the  Rev.  C!ortland  Myers,  D.D.,  minister  at 
the  Baptist  Temple,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  We  are  learning  the 
philosphy  of  life  all  our  lives  long.  Some  learn  it  thoroly — 
others  only  get  as  far  as  the  rudiments.  Books  like  this,  by 
deep  thinkers,  help  us  to  master  the  most  useful  philosophy. 
The  author  speaks  vigorously  and  helpfully  not  only  to  young 
people  who  have  the  world  before  them,  but  to  all  who  would 
make  their  lives  well  worth  the  living.  The  style  is  animated 
and  bristles  with  illustrations.  Mr.  Myers  treats  his  theme 
under  life's  ideal,  purpose,  progress,  mystery,  influence,  waste, 
law,  pain,  environment,  memory,  conscience,  and  destiny.  (The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  5  and  7  East  Sixteenth  street,  New 
York.    Price,  $1.25). 

The  Salt-Box  House,  eighteenth  century  life  in  a  New  Eng- 
land hill  town,  by  Jane  de  Forest  Shelton.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  that  part  of  the  old  town  of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  which 
was  formerly  called  Ripton,  now  Huntington,  and  the  book 
shows  the  manner  of  life  among  persons  of  the  better  class  in 
the  country  districts,  while  the  well-worn  records  of  spinning 
bees,  huskings,  apple-pearings,  etc.,  are  excluded,  the  author 
has  shown.many  less  known  phases  and  numerous  odd  customs 
of  country  living  at  that  period.  It  is  a  realistic  picture  of 
eighteenth  century  life.  (The  Baker  &  Taylor  Publishing 
Company,  New  York. 


And  the  mother  called  from  the  kitchen : — ''Is  that  li.y 
•tsnbeam  coming  home  to  roott?  ** 

From  *'  Mother  Btoriea. "  (BiUton  Bradley  ComiMUiy.} 
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TBB  OHASB. 

'  In  the  Hands  of  the  Bed  Coats  "  (Honirhton,  MiflOin  A  Company.) 


An  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Allen  C. 
Thomas,  A.  M.,  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  main  facts  of 
American  history,  particularly  the  earlier  periods,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  attract  and  interest  pnpils  in  the  earlier  grammar 
grades.  All  are  agreed  that  those  who  are  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  or  the  making  of  society  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  at  least  the  main  facts  of  American 
history  when  they  leave  school.  With  many,  however,  school 
days  end  early ;  hoDce  books  suited  to  young  pupils  are 
needed.  That  Professor  Allen's  books  meet  the  need  will  be 
generally  acknowledged.  Children  like  stories  about  persons 
and  the  author  has  used  the  lives  of  certain  great  actors  in  the 
historical  drama  about  which  to  group  his  events.  Men  are 
chosen  who  best  illustrate  the  most  important  phases  of 
national  growth.  Some  of  these  phases  are  :  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  exploration,  and  how  they  were  overcome  by 
earnestness  and  perseverance ;  the  risks  and  hardships  of 
settlement,  and  how  they  were  met  and  conquered  ;  the  inde- 
pendeoce  and  patriotism  of  the  colonists,  and  how  they 
triumphed ;  the  effect  of  environment  upon  character ;  the 
development  of  the  people  in  politics  and  government  and  in 
social  life,  and  the  progress  of  invention  and  its  effect  upon 
national  character.  The  effort  in  illustrating  has  been  to  give 
the  most  authentic  representation  possible  of  the  man,  the 
place,  or  the  thing  described,  so  as  to  round  out  and  complete 
the  mental  impression  gained  from  the  text.  The  maps  are 
made  as  simple  as  possible,  only  such  details  being  given  as  are 
call^  for  by  the  story.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Fairy  Tales  and  Stories,  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  trans- 
lated from  the  Danish  by  H.  L.  Braekstad,  with  illustrations 
by  Hans  Tegner,  and  introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse.  A  work 
that  is  full  of  truth  and  beauty  finds  an  increasing  number  of 
readers  as  the  generations  arise.  Such  is  Andersen's  immortal 
tales,  in  which  children  have  taken  such  intense  delight  and 
from  which  they  have  derived  such  valuable  lessons.  The 
perennial  interest  in  these  tales  is  well  shown  by  this  magnifi- 
cent illustrated  edition.  The  book  is  quarto  in  size  and  printed 
on  heavy  super-calendered  paper.  On  the  illustrations  the 
ardst  has  lavished  his  brightest  fancies,  which  add  much  to 
the  ideas  Andersen  has  emb^ied  in  his  wonderful  tales.  These 
illustrations  are  truly  interpretative;  they  make  this  edition 
unique  among  the  holiday  books  this  year.  The  large  type, 
gilt  top,  and  beautifully  designed  cover  are  features  that  will 
help  to  recommend  this  edition  to  the  lover  of  well-made  books. 
(The  Century  Company,  New  York.) 


The  Essays  of  Francis  Bacon,  with  an  introduction  by  George 
E.  Woodbury.  The  Century  Classics,  to  which  this  volume 
belongs,  are  designed  to  reproduce  the  masterpieces  of  litera- 
ture in  a  perfect  form  and  at  a  low  price.  Hitherto  but  few, 
if  any,  attempts  have  been  made  to  combine  these  two  objects. 
That  tiie  requirements  have  been  met  is  shown  by  the  six  vol- 
umes now  out,  which  include  besides  the  one  under  review 
Bunyan's  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Defoe's  "  A  Journal  of  the 
Plague  Year,"  Goldsmiths  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "Poems 
of  Robert  Herrick,"  and  Kinglake's  "  Eothen."  The  page  is 
beautiful  and  well-balanced,  the  typography  exquisite,  the  im- 
pression clear  and  faultless,  the  paper  of  the  b€»t  quality,  and 
the  make-up  unsurpassed.  Nothing  better  or  more  enduring 
could  have  been  selected  than  Bacon's  essays.  The  book  has  a 
portrait  of  Bacon  from  a  rare  old  print  in  the  British  museum. 
(The  Century  Company,  New  York.    Price.  $1.00.) 


Sam  Ander§en*9  Fairy  Tales.         OopyHght  IWO^  The  Century  Co. 
THE  FLYING  TRUNK. 

The  Great  Boer  War,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle,  is  by  far  the  most 
pretentious  narrative  yet  issued  of  that  fierce  struggle  in 
Africa.  Moreover  the  author's  reputation  in  other  lines  of 
writing  will  give  the  book  a  prestige  that  it  would  not  other- 
wise have.  The  writer  has  the  disadvantage  that  all  authors 
have  in  writing  of  events  of  recent  occurrence — subsequent 
developments  may  negate  his  criticisms  and  prove  that  some 
of  his  statements  are  erroneous,  yet  he  has  the  advantage  of 
writing  while  the  interest  is  fresh.  The  book  was  begun  in 
England,  and  continued  on  board  a  steamer,  but  the  greater 
part  was  written  in  a  hospital  tent  in  the  intervals  of  duty 
during;  the  epidemic  at  Bloemfontein.  (McClure,  Phillips  & 
Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 


From  "  Mrs,  Browning's  Complete  Works."    (T.  Y,  Crowell  &  Company. 
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From 


TOUBS*  THE   CATHEDBAIi. 

'A  Little  Toor  in  France."     ^Uoni^hton,  ^fflin  k  Compaby.) 


The  World  of  the  Great  Forest,  by  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  tells  how 
animals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  talk,  think,  work,  and  live. 
How  numerous  and  how  diverse  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
central  African  forest  of  which  he  writes !  They  range  from 
the  huge  elephant  to  the  sinallest  ant ;  these  strange  and  in- 
teresting creatures  the  author  has  studied  in  their  native 
haunts.  He  has  concluded  that  these  animals  possess  great 
powers  of  apprehension  and  prevision  ;  that  creatures  of  the 
same  species  have  understanding  with  one  another,  either  by 
voice,  sign,  or  other  ways  unknown  to  man ;  otherwise  they 
could  not  act  with  such  harmony  and  deliberation.  To  enable 
the  reader  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the  great  African  forest 
the  author  has  made  the  animals  tell  their  own  stories  and 
explain  their  own  actions  as  if  they  were  endowed  with  the 
power  of  speech.  This  snakes  the  narrative  intensely  interest- 
ing, especially  to  young  readers.  The  renowned  traveler's 
latest  volume  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  holiday 
gifts  this  year.  C.  R.  Knight  and  J.  M.  Gleeson  have  con- 
tributed over  fifty  illustrations.  (Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New 
York.) 

Literary,  Rambles  at  Home  and  Abroad,  by  Theodore  F. 
Wolfe,  M.  D.,  Ph.D.  Everyone  knows  that  it  heightens  our  ap- 
preciation of  an  author  to  know  something  of  his  personality 
and  of  the  scenes  amid  which  he  thought  and  wrote.  But  in 
order  to  write  well  in  this  line  one  must  have  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  in  its  various  phases,  and  this  is  possessed  by 
the  author  of  this  book.  What  could  be  more  charming  than  the 
tours  we  make  with  him  along  the  literary  haunts  of  the  lower 
Hudson,  and  in  Newark,  Camden,  and  other  New  Jersey 
towns  ?  The  writers  mentioned  include  Poe,  Audubon,  Irving, 
Morris,  Willis,  Roe,  Mrs.  Dodge,  Marion  Harland,  Amanda  M. 
Douglas,  Stedman,  Thomas  Dunn  English,  Ray  Palmer,  Stock- 
ton, Whitman,  and  many  others.  Then  the  author  takes  the 
reader  to  England  and  conducts  him  to  the  shrines  of  Shakes- 
peare, Byron,  Bums,  the  Lake  Poets,  and  many  others.  The 
illustrations  are  elegant  photogravures ;  in  fact,  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  a  first-class  specimen  of  the  bookmaker's  art.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

Northern  Georgia  Sketches,  by  Will  N.  Harben,  is  the  title  of 
ten  sketches,  some  of  which  appeared  in  the  Century,  Lippin- 
eott^s,  and  Ladies'  Hom^  Journal.  The  author  is  successful  in 
portraying  the  characters  and  dialect  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  creates  besides  no  small  interest  in  the  people  he 
causes  to  [pass  before  us  in  procession.    A  reader  who  begins 


the  first  sketch  will  find  himself  going  on  to  the  next.  There 
is  a  human  interest  in  all  of  those  homely  tales  that  shows 
the  author  has  looked  under  the  surface  of  things.  (A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Company.    Price,  $1.00.) 

Robert  Orange  is  the  latest  novel  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  and 
that  it  is  a  brilliant  one  none  will  hesitate  to  confess.  This 
author  is  not  given  to  hackneyed  plots  or  situations.  The 
problem  this  story  starts  with  is  that  of  a  high-minded  hero 


From  ''Memoirs  oi  Alexander  L"   (A  C.  M.cCliirg&  Ck)mpjiny  ) 


and  heroine  unconsciously  committing  bigamy.  It  is  not  a 
contradiction  to  say  that  it  serves  a  moral  purpose  ;  it  is  full 
of  epigram  and  philosophy,  and  presents  a  collection  of  careful 
character  studies.    (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

A  Captive  of  War,  is  a  narrative  written  by  Solon  Hyde, 
from  a  diary  kept  during  imprisonment  in  the  principal  mili- 
tary prisons  of  the  Contedi*racy.  The  writer  was  hospital 
steward  of  the  Seventeenth  regiment,  Ohio  volunteer  infantry. 
It  tells  of  a  side  of  war  not  usually  made  prominent  and  can- 
not fail  to  interest  all  who  admire  American  heroism.  (McClure, 
Phillips  &  Company,  New  York.) 


From,*' Nan's  Chicopee  Children"  (Little*  Brown  A.Compeny.) 
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Thackeray's  English  Humorists  is  a  book 
that  of  coarse  needs  no  word  of  praise,  but 
some  commendation  ought  certainly  to 
greet  this  edition  edited  by  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  assistant  professor  of  English  in 
Yale  university.  In  addition  to  the  text 
it  contains  a  concise,  discriminating  intro- 
duction and  interesting  selections  from 
contemporary  reviews  written  by  Thack- 
eray or  about  him.  There  are  sixty-three 
pages  of  appropriate  notes.  (Henry  Holt 
&  Company,  New  York.) 


Maru  Andenen*8  Fairy  Tales. 


THE  PRINCE  MADE  A  PRETTY  CALDRON. 

Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Talmvd,  by  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters, 
puts  in  our  hands  many  wise  and  pithy  sayings,  and  forms  an 
attractive  reference  book  of  apt  and  striking  passages  from  a 
book  that  is  little  known  to  most  readers.  **  Actions  speak 
louder  than  words,"  is  the  first  quotation  offered  us,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  common  proverbs  are  from  this 
source.  We  confess  to  feeling  an  attraction  to  this  volume ; 
it  is  a  repository  of  ancient  gold.  (Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 
Price,  $1.00.) 

The  Grey  Fairy  Book,  edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  with  numer- 
ous illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford.  For  those  who  have  enjoyed 
the  previous  volumes  of  fairy  tales  collected  by  Mr.  Lang  very 
little  will  need  be  said  in  praise  of  this  one.  The  tales  are 
derived  from  many  countries — Lithuania,  parte  of  Africa, 
(iermany,  France,  Greece,  and  other  regions  of  the  world.  They 
have  been  translated  and  adapted  by  able  writers  and  are  ele- 
gantly illustrated.    (Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  New  York.) 

We  read  with  unusual  interest  the  first  edition  of  Power 
Thru  Repoas,  by  Annie  Payson  Call,  and  take  up  the  new  edition 
ready  to  say  to  a  large  class  of  persons,  ''  Read  it."  We  feel 
indebted  to  the  author  for  stating  the  truths  she  presents  so 
clearly.  The  entire  volume  is  given  to  the  oare  of  the  body  ; 
among  the  subjects  are  sleep,  rest,  nervous  strain,  care  of  self. 
The  world  is  growing  more  "  nervous "  every  year,  and  one 
needs  to  give  thought  to  means  to  overcome  the  tendency. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Company.    Price,  $1.(X).' 

John  Drew,  by  Edward  A.  Dithmar,  and  Ellen  Terry,  by 
Clement  Scott.  These  are  two  little  volumes  enclosed  together 
in  a  box,  containing  comprehensive  studies  of  these  celebrities 
of  stage  land.  From  them  we  learn  the  peculiar  traits  of  , 
these  actors  by  which  they  exercise  their  power  over  their 
audiences.  The  portraits,  many  of  tiem  in  character,  are  a 
special  feature  of  the  books,  which  are  beautifully  printed  with 
large  type  and  bound  in  red  cloth  with  gilt  cover  design. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  CJompany,  New  York.) 


C.  &  B.  Merrlam  CompaDy. 

Quisante,  by  Anthony  Hope,  The  author 
has  leftjhis  usual  field  of  the  romantic  and 
the  improbable,  and  depicts  a  career  amid 
Eaglish  politics  and  business  enterprises. 
Everything  in  the  story  centers  around 
Alexander  Quisante,  and  the  author  shows 
great  skill  and  powers  in  developing  his 
character.  He  is  not  an  altogether  lova- 
ble character ;  in  the  course  of  the  story 
we  note  his  moral  mediocrity  and  frequent 
debasement,  his  treachery  and  fidelity,  his 
courage  and  cowardice,  his  bad  manners 
and  self-satisfaction.  This  mass  of  con- 
tradictions cannot  help  but  be  interesting. 
The  wife  shows  a  loyalty  to  the  strange, 
illogical  being  that  is  touching,  and  that 
the  reader  cannot  but  admire.  (Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

Children  of  the  Revolution,  with  numerous  full-page  color- 
plates  after  paintings  in  water  color  by  Maud  Humphrey,  and 
with  illustrations  in  black-and-white,  together  with  new  stories 
and  verses  by  Mabel  Humphrey.  The  public  is  already  well 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  these  two  artists  thru  the  books 
they  have  given  to  the  public  from  time  to  time.  No  book, 
however  warm  its  reception,  will  be  a  more  welcome  visitor  in 
the  household  where  there  are  children  than  this  one.  The 
pretty  conceits  and  amusing  situations  represented  in  colors 
and  black  and  white  will  win  the  admiration  of  young  and  old. 
Martha  Washington  pouring  tea,  the  surrender  of  Comwallis, 
Paul  Revere's  Ride,  Lafayette  dancing  the  minuet,  and  the 
Boston  tea  party  are  some  of  the  most  charming  pictures  with 
stories.    (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 


CopyrigM  1900  Jyy  The  CfrUury  Co. 


Plymouth  Bay  in  Midwinter  280  Years  ago. 

From  Thomas's  Elementary  History.     Copyright,  1900,  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Cob 
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From ''Doris  and  Her  Dog  Bodney."   (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

Starieiqf  Famous  Songs,  by  S.  J.  Adair  Fitz  Gerald.  To  many 
people  the  lyrica  are  the  best  part  of  any  literature— they  are 
the  part  at  least  that  most  people  are  acquainted  with.  Hence 
these  two  volumes  will  appeal  to  a  host  of  readers  in  all  parts  of 
the  EnglishHBpeaking  world,  for  the  author  has  treated  of 
all  sorts  of  songs— English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  German, 
American,  etc.— that  have  sung  themselves  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  The  preparation  of  the  work  was  no  easy  task.  It 
is  the  product  of  fifteen  years  of  labor  in  the  fields  of  lyric  lit- 
erature and  soDg  lore.  These  histories,  as  far  as  possible  accu- 
rate, of  all  the  world's  most  famous  and  popular  songs  and  bal- 
lads, have'.been  gathered  from  all  available  sources,  books,  mag- 
asines,  and  newspapers,  and  living  representatives  and  friends 
of  deceased  writers.  Many  of  the  particulars  as  to  origiu,  au- 
thorship, and  outcome  of  several  of  the  ballads  and  pieces  here 
appear  in  print  for  the  first  time.  The  tracing  of  the  history 
of  a  popular  song  is  often  a  hard  matter.  The  author  has  con- 
sult^ every  possible  authority,  every  likely  work — biogra- 
Ehies,  histories,  remiuiscenses,  and  collections  of  songs,  and 
as  done  his  best  to  make  the  information  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy. The  books  have  many  fine  illustrations.  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Ck>mpany,  Philadelphia.) 

We  have  read  The  Case  and  Exceptions,  by  Frederick 
Trevor  Hill,  with  unusual  interest  because  the  field  is  a  new 
one.  There  is  an  air  of  reality  about  each  of  the  twelve 
"  cases  "  that  enchains  the  reader's  attention,  and  causes  him 
to  read  on  to  see  what  disposition  is  made  of  it  The  author 
has  carefully  studied  the  technicalities  of  court  procedure  and 
thus  is  able  to  move  his  figures  with  accuracy.  The  court,  the 
ludge,  the  lawyers,  the  jury,  are  familiar  to  him  as  well  as  the 
legal  phraseology.  The  book  presents  the  human  interests 
that  are  found  in  court-rooms  with  fidelity  and  power.  (Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company.) 

Three  new  volumes  have  been  issued  iu  the  Thumb-nail 
series,  elegant  little  books  containing  brief  classical  works  and 
gems  of  thought.  These  are  Motifs,  by  E.  Scott  O'Connor,  with 
an  introductioD  by  Agnes  Repplier  ;  Rab  and  his  Friends  and 
Other  Dogs,  with  an  iutroduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  and  Selee- 
tions  from  the  Meditations  of  EpieteHu.   These  books  are  two  and 


three-fourths  by  five  inches  in  size,  are  printed  in  large,  beauti- 
ful type,  and  have  gilt  edges  and  elaborately  embossed  leather 
binding.    (The  CJentury  Company,  New  York.)j 

In  these  editions  of  the  English  classics^  the  introduction^is, 
after  the  text,  the  most  important  feature.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  always  against  an  introduction  ;  it  is  sure  to  go  un- 
studied unless  it  is  very  attractive.  The  introduction  to  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  and  Essay  on  Critieism,  edited  by  Joseph  B. 
Seabury  in  the  Silver  series  of  English  classics  appears  to  be 
bright  and  entertaining  enough  to  attract  every  reader.  In 
this  respect  the  book  is  certainly  very  successful.  The  notes, 
too,  are  judicious  and  suggestive.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Com- 
pany.) 


From ''  Goops."  Frederick  A«  Stokes  Ckimpany. 

Historical  Memoirs  (tfthe  Emperor  Alexander  I.  and  the  Court 
of  Russia,  by  the  Countess  Choiseul-Gouffier,  translated  from 
the  original  French  by  Mary  Berenice  Patterson.  The  author 
of  this  work  was,  when  she  first  met  Alexander  I.,  a  young,  ac- 
complished, and  wealthy  Polish  aristocrat.  Her  original  dis- 
like for  the  czar  was  soon  changed  to  warm  and  loyal  friendship. 
In  this  book  written  in  the  style  tho  not  in  the  form  of  a 
journal,  we  see  Alexander  defeating  Napoleon  by  strategy,  as 
Peter  the  Great  defeated  Charles  X£L. ;  we  follow  the  f^ch 
army  in  its  ambitious  advance  and  disastrous  retreat,  and  are 
present  at  the  brilliant  festivities  that  in  Paris  and  Vienna 
marked  the  first  and  second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  The 
book  is  filled  with  gossip  of  the  court  and  camp,  is  tuneful  with 
the  music  of  the  balhroom,  and  abounds  in  anecdotes  and  racy 
conversation  of  men  of  note.  The  fascinating  pages  of  the 
young  countess  are  French  in  their  enthusiasm,  Russian  in  their 
color,  and  Polish  in  their  patriotism.  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Com- 
pany, Chicago.    Illustrated,  gilt  top,  deckel  edges,  $1.50.) 


Patrick  Henry  addressing  the  Virginia  Assembly. 

After  the  painting  by  A  ChappeL 
From  Thomas's  Elementary  History.     Qypyright,  1900,  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
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'  A  number  of  little  volmnes  of  uniform  style  and  binding  will 
be  in  •great  demand  during  the  holiday  season.  One  of  these 
is  CanundrumSy  by  Dean  Rivers.  It  contains  one  thousand  of 
the  best  conundrums,  gathered  from  every  conceivable  source, 
and  comprising  many  that  are  entirely  new  and  original. 
Another  one  on  Golf,  by  Horace  Hutchinson,  gives  a  complete 


"ths  bhambuno  oij>  fbixowb  wbbb  pkocksdiko  ybbt  slowly." 
From ' '  Toomey  and  Othen. "    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. ) 

history  of  the  game,  together  with  directions  for  selecting 
implements,  the  rules,  and  a  glossary  of  golf  terms.  Things 
WorthTlKnounng,  by  John  H.  Bechtel,  is  a  treasury  of  useful 
information  answering  thousands  of  questions  that  are  con- 
stantly arising,  and  adapting  itself  to  the  needs  of  men  and 
women  in  every  walk  of  life.  Plutareh*s  Lives,  edited,  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  A.  M.,  gives  brief 
and  accurate  accounts  of  the  lives  of  famous  Greeks  and 
Romans.  A  Classical  Dictionary,  also  edited  by  Edward  S. 
Ellis,  contains  brief  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  proper  names 
mentioned  in  classical  literature.  (The  Penn  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.) 


husband's.  Her  many  poems  bearing  upon  Italian  history,  in 
particular,  are  the  more  enjoyable  for  the  illumination  of 
the  notes  never  before  supplied.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  both 
publishers  and  editors  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  make  this  the 
best  edition  thus  far  published.  The  text  is  complete,  and  con- 
tains the  rare  juvenile  and  scattered  poems  not  included  in  her 
later  work  by  Mrs.  Browning,  and  usually  not  found  in  collected 
editions.  It  includes  her  prose  essays  upon  the  poets,  her  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek,  and,  also,  gives  the  rare  "  Psyche  Apoc- 
alypte  **  sketch  and  the  Tennyson  and  Carlyle  appreciations  not 
appearing  in  any  other  edition.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company, 
New  York.  6  vols..  18mo.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  in  cloth  box ;  per 
set,  $4.50.    Sold  only  in  sets.) 

The  Weird  Orient  is  the  peculiarly  appropriate  title  of  a  vol- 
ume of  stories  by  Henry  Iliowizi,  a  Jewish  writer  who  wields 
a  powerful  and  picturesque  pen.  Rabbi  Iliowizi  is  a  Hebrew  of 
pure  lineage,  born  in  Russia  and  educated  in  Germany  and  now 
following  his  sacred  calling  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
visited  many  lands  and  knows  the  East  as  few  men  do.  In  the 
series  of  Eastern  tales,  comprising  the  present  book,  the  author 
has  not  only  the  special  advantage  of  a  lengthened  residence 
among  Eastern  peoples,  but  he  is  himself  of  an  Oriental  race, 
of  a  heredity  highly  tinctured  by  the  tenets  of  one  of  its  most 
mystical  sects,  and  personally  of  a  strongly  Semitic  type  of 
mind.  The  mysticism  of  the  mountain  and  the  desert,  with 
which  this  book  is  strongly  tinged,  is  very  attractive  to  the 
Western  mind.    (Henry  T.  Coates  &  Company,  Philadelphia.) 


Departure  op  the  Happy  Couple  by  Moonlight. 
From  '*  More  Bimny  Stories. "   (Frederick  A.  Stokee  Ck>mpany. ) 

Mizabeth  Barrett  Bramdng's  Complete  Works  have  just  been 
itsned  in  a  style  that  will  delight  the  hearts  of  her  many  ad- 
mirers on  both  sides  of  the  water.  The  poems  are  edited  by 
Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clarke,  editors  of  Camberweli 
edition  of  Robert  Browning,  which  has  been  received  by  schol- 
ars and  the  general  public  with  such  marked  favor,  and  which 
this  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Browning  is  designed  to  accompany. 
It  has  been  edited  upon  substantially  the  same  plan,  with  like 
care,  skill  and  taste,  and  will  be  the  first  fully  annotated,  com- 
plete edition  of  Mrs.  Browning,  Such  a  work  has  been  desired 
and  actually  needed,  Mrs.  Browning's  wide  book  Imowledge  and 
subtlety  of  allusion  making  her  less  difficult  but  richly  suggest- 
ive verse  repay  intelligent  annotation  almost  as  much  as  her 


From "'  The  Sabstitnte  Quarterback.'    (Dana  Estes  &  Company.) 

In  the  Pale :  stories  and  legends  of  the  Russian  Jews,  by 
Henry  Hiowizi,  is  a  volume  of  folk-lore  current  in  Russian 
Jewry.  The  pale  is  one  of  the  deep,  ineffaceable  disgraces  of 
Russia.  It  is  a  zone  in  which  the  Jews  must  stay,  with  every 
educational  and  social  avenue  closed,  every  law  devised  against 
them ;  with  a  hundred  restrictions  and  as  many  abuses  to  ex- 
asperate them ;  with  youth  and  age  withering  by  inches  for 
want  of  a  crust  of  bread,  and  even  pure  air ;  with  no  hope  and 
no  pity.  What  wonder  that  they  sometimes  become  physically 
and  morally  crippled  !  Yet  we  often  have  examples  of  love, 
devotion,  and  heroism  worthy  of  the  happier  days  of  the  race. 
Some  of  these  bright  features  of  the  Russian  Ghetto  are  pre- 
sented in  these  tales.  (Henry  T.  Coates  &  Company,  Phila- 
delphia.) 

Marred  in  Making,  by  Baroness  von  Hutten,  is  an  exceedingly 
bright  story  with  plentv  of  the  personal  element  in  it.  It  sur- 
passes anything  the  talented  author  has  yet  done,  in  human 
interest,  daring,  and  strength.  The  unusual  feature  of  the  story 
is  that  Beth,  the  principal  woman  character  is  perfectly  frank 
and  merciless  in  her  criticism  of  herself,  and  hence  the  hidden 
springs  of  an  unusually  rich  nature  are  laid  before  the  reader. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.    Price,  $1.25.) 
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From^WithBoth  Armies  in  feonlh  Allies."  (Clsrlcs  Fnilm  i  ft  it.) 

'^J^ST'cfttise  0/  the  Pretty  PoUy,  by  W.  Clark  Russell.  If 
ever  an  author  could  make  a  story  smell  of  the  salt  sea  air  it 
is  this  one.  The  Pretty  Polly  was  as  staunch  and  well  behaved 
a  ship  of  its  kind  as  ever  sailed  the  seas  and  several  members 
of  her  crew  had  marked  individualities,  which  are  impressed  on 
the  reader's  mind  by  the  author's  skilful  treatment  of  the  story. 
The  tale  is  told  in  a  bright,  picturesque  way,  and  contains 
many  notable  incidents,  including  sea  fights.  There  are  twelve 
illustrations  by  G.  E.  Robertson.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.    Price,  $1.50.) 

AHeid^  and  Afloat^  by  Frank  R.  Stockton.  The  peculiar  genius 
of  this  author  is  shown  in  this  book  as  well  as  in  any  book  of 
stories  he  has  ever  written.  Impossible  situations  are,  as  ever, 
the  centers  about  which  plays  Stockton's  delicious  humor. 
There  is  not  only  the  same  humor,  but  the  same  sly  hits  at 
some  of  the  commonest  human  foibles  and  the  same  absurdity 
in  the  plots  and  incidents.  The  young  and  those  who  are  young 
in  their  feelings  will  find  delight  in  this  book.  (Charl^  Scril^ 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Ra'ifs  Daughter,  by  General  Charles  King,  a  story  of  Manila. 
Most  of  our  readers  already  know  this  author  under  the  name 
of  Captain  King,  but  time  has  worked  changes  for  him.  For 
his  service  in  the  Philippines  he  won  the  star  of  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral. It  also  gave  him  an  experience  that  all  who  knew  him 
were  certain  would  give  birth  to  some  delightful  fiction.  The 
author's  success  is  due  not  only  to  his  correct  handling  of  the 
plot  and  character,  but  to  his  personal  knowledge  enabling  him 
to  impart  a  vividness  to  the  narrative.  The  Miss  Ray,  who 
figures  in  the  story,  is  a  typical  American  ^irl  transported  to 
another  clime.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, '  Philadelphia. 
Price,  $1.25.) 

Ednah  and  Her  Brothers,  by  Eliza  Orne  White  .The  author 
has  told  the  story  of  a  bright  little  New  England  girl  and 
her  three  interesting  brothers  in  such  a  way  as  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  young  folks.  Home  amusements  furnish  the 
greater  part  of  the  material  for  the  story,  but  a  visit  to  New 
York  gives  a  pleasing  diversion.  The  book  is  well  illustrated. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston.    Price,  $1.00.) 

Tongues  of  Conscience,  by  Robert  Hichens.  In  this  book  are 
five  stories  dealing  with  soul  problems  and  containing  incidents 
of  a  tragic  character.  An  artist  is  drawn  into  madness  by 
thinking  of  a  child  he  is  supposed  to  have  ruined  to  satisfy 
his  artistic  purpose  ;  a  woman  miser  is  converted  to  leaving 
her  money  to  charity  thru  finding  herself  haunted  by  the  mem- 
ory of  a  man  driven  to  suicide  by  her  refusal  to  give  him  food, 


and  so  on.    These  pictures  of  human  anguish  are  well  drawn« 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Christmas  Angd,  written  and  illustrated  by  Katharine 
Pyle.  The  author  in  this  book  takes  the  young  reader  on  an 
excursion  into  a  wonderful  country  where  all  the  toys  are 
alive.  The  little  heroine  of  the  story  finds  a  door  in  a  tree, 
and  opening  it  with  a  tiny  key,  discovers  that  it  leads  to  ''  Toy 
Land."  In  this  country  her  gingerbread  doll  becomes  alive,  the 
toy  roosters  crow,  and  other  wonderful  things  happen.  (Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Company.    Price,  $1.50.) 

Urchins  of  the  Sea,  by  Marie  Overton  CJorbin  and  Charles 
Buxton  Going,  with  drawings  by  F.  I.  Bennett.  With  rhyme 
and  picture  the  author  and  artist  have  been  told  of  the  strange 
doings  of  the  fishes  and  imaginary  urchins  in  the  sea.  The 
idea  is  quite  an  original  one  and  is  worked  out  in  detail  with 
great  skill.  This  is  one  of  the  children's  art  books  of  the  year 
that  will  be  in  great  demand.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Company, 
New  York. 

The  GoUiwogg*s  Polar  Adventures,  by  Florence  K.  Upton  ; 
verses  by  Bertha  Upton.  This  book  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Golliwogg  series  by  the  same  authors  and  contains  the  same 
wealth  of  delightful  nonsense  as  the  other  books.  The  Grolli- 
wogg  has  encounters  with  polar  bears,  seals,  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  north,  all  of  which  are  told  in  well  written  verse 
accompanied  by  striking  drawings.  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Company,  New  York.) 

The  Pilgrim  Shore,  with  many  little  picturings,  authentic 
and  fanciful,  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett.  This  book  does  for  the 
south  shore  what  his  charming  volume  '*  Romance  and  Realitv 
of  the  Puritan  Coast,"  did  for  the  north  shore  of  New  England. 
His  descriptions  and  illustrations  begin  at  Dorchester  and 
picture  and  treat  of  the  whole  Massachusetts  coast  as  far  as 
Plymouth.  The  book  has  a  colored  frontispiece,  numerous  full- 
page  plates,  and  illustrations  in  the  text  from  pen-and-ink 
drawings  by  the  author.  (Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston. 
Price,  $2.00.) 


The  charging  players. 
From  "For  the  Honor  of  the  School.*'    (D.  Appleton  A  Company.) 
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7^  Ancient  Mariner  and  Other  Poems  in  the  series  of  Twen- 
tieth Century  Text-Books  has  been  edited  by  Pelham  Edgar, 
PLD.,  associate  professor  of  French  in  the  University  of  To- 
ronto. It  is  illustrated  with  Aliston's  beautiful  portrait  of 
Coleridge  and  contains  an  ably  written  biographical  sketch  of 
sixty-six  pages,  the  text  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  followed  by 
twenty-four  pages  of  notes,  and  the  text  of  several  other  poems. 
It  is  an  edition  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  high  school  use 
where  something  like  an  exclusive  study  of  the  poem  is  a  pos- 
sibility.   (D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York.) 
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season.    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    Price, 


The  Pu^cwiek  Papers,  by  Charles  Dickens,  have  beenjissuedlin 
tasteful  style  in  the  new  Century  Library,  the  volumes  of 
which  are  beautifully  made  and  of  handy  size.  They  are  printed 
on  the  thinnest  paper  in  the  world ;  yet  it  is  perfectly  opaque 
and  very  strong.  The  type  is  long  primer  and  the  printing  is 
clear,  so  that  reading  is  a  delight.  The  size  is  6^x4^  inches, 
small  enough  for  the  pocket,  and  the  books  are  very  light. 
Lovers  of  good  literature  will  be  delighted  to  see  Dickens' 
masterpiece  in  this  attractive  shape  and  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair"  will  be  isRued  in  the 
same  series.  (Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  New  York.BCloth,  gilt 
top,  $1.00.) 

Ths  Real  David  Harum^ hy  Arthur  fTVance,  illufltrated''^ith 
eleven  full-page  half-tones.  It  is  seldom  that  a  writer  paints 
a  character  from  real  life  so  distinctly  that  we  can  point 
to  an  individual  and  say  with  certainty,  ''This  is  the  original." 
But  it  IS  so  in  the  case  of  David  Harum.  His  real  name  was 
David  Hannum  and  his  residence  not  '*  Homeville,"  but  Homer, 
N.  Y.  The  real  David  was  l^e  irrepressible  horse-trader  and 
purveyor  of  witty  sayings  that  we  find  in  the  book.  He  is  al- 
most as  interesting  as  the  character  in  the  fiction,  a  thing 
that  can  rarely  be  said  of  persons  drawn  from  real  life.  (The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company,  New  York.) 

In  the  Midst  of  Alarms,  by  Robert  Barr.  The  author  takes  ua 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Fenian  inroad  into  Canada  in  1866 
and  introduces  us  to  Dick  Yates,  of  the  New  York  Argus  and 
Prof.  Stillson  Renmark,  of  the  UniversiLy  College  of  Toronto. 
They  go  to  the  Dominion  to  camp  out  and  come  across  Marga- 
ret Howard  and  Kitty  Bartlett.  The  professor  falls  in  love 
with  Margaret  while  showing  her  how  to  make  a  card  catalog 
for  the  village  library.  One  of  the  characters  is  Hiram  Bart- 
lett, a  type  of  the  American-hating  Canadian.  Many  amusing 
incidents  are  woven  into  the  story.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Ck)mpany,  New  York.) 


From  '*  Thd  Girl  and  the  Quardsman."    (Charles  fcribner's  Sons.) 

Russia  and  the  Russians,  by  Edmund  Noble*  is  a  work  in 
which  the  author  treats  in  broad  outline  the  life  and  history 
of  this  most  interesting  people.  Our  ideas  of  the  [Russians 
have  been  liiable  to  be  distorted  and  wrong ;  this  book  enables 
us  to  correct  them.  ^  Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the 
foundation  of  the  empire,  the  origin  of  the  aristocracy,  the 
impetus  given  to  national  life  by  Peter  the  Great,  the  partial 
Europeanization  that  followed,  the  various  revolutionary  move- 
ments, the  material  and  territorial  expansion,  and  the  language 
and  literature.  In  speaking  of  the  future  of  Russia,  he  says 
that  political  changes  will  be  slow  because  the  aristocracy  is 
strongly  upheld  by  the  ignorant  and  unprogressive  classes. 
However,  the  measures  for  encouraging  industry  and  diffusing 
education  originating  in  the  present  reign  will  gradually  but 
surely  bring  about  improvement  in  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  people.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston. 
Price,  $1.50.) 

The  Cobbler  of  Nimes,  by  M.  Imlay  Taylor.  This  is  a  story  re- 
citing the  struggles  of  the  Huguenots  of  Languedoc  for  the 
religious  liberty  denied  them  by  Louis  XIV.  The  hero  is  a 
Huguenot,  whose  family  have  been  ruined  and  slain,  and  the 
heroine  is  in  sympathy  with  him,  tho  seeming  to  conform  to 
the  old  order  of  things.  The  hunchback  cobbler,  whose  trade 
allows  him  to  go  everywhere,  uses  all  his  influence  and  finally 

fives  his  life  for  the  persecuted  ones.  The  priest,  Pere  Am- 
roise,  also  aids  in  their  escape.  Amid  scenes  of  fanatical 
cruelt^,  tkey  show  how  human  nature  will  rise  above  environ- 
ment and  assert  itself.  (A.  C.  MdClurg  &  Company,  Price,! 
$1.25, 

Cofise^uenees,  by  Egerton  Castle,  shows  what  ills'  a  man 
brought  on  himself  and  others  by  his  own  acts,  beginning 
with  his  determination  to  enjoy  a  life  of  liberty  and  ending 
with  his  attempts  to  insure  happiness  to  his  son.  From  this 
course  followed  misery  and  futile  efforts  to  undo '  the  past. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  CJompany,  New  York.) 

The  Old  Gentleman  oj  the  Black  Stock,  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page. ' 
In  this  tale  Mr.  Page  has  given  one  of  those  pictures  of  Vir- 
ginia life  he  knows  so  well  how  to  paint.  The  story  will  need 
no  introduction  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  delightful 
**  Marse  Chan  *'  and  **  Meh  Lady."  It  is  particularly  fortunate 
in  having  such  an  illustrator  as  Howard  C.  Christy,  who  has 
contributed  a  se]:ies  of  drawings  in  color.  He  is  particularly 
successful  in  representing  old  Virginia  architecture.  '  In  both 
an  artistic  and  a  literary  way  the  book  is  one  of  the  beet*^^ 


A  woman  with  wild  hair  looked  up  with  piteous  black  eyes 
From/\The  Cndse  of  the  Pret/y:Po??i/,"|  (J.lB.Xippincott:CcxDpai}y.,l 
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From ' *  The  Grey  Fairy-fiook."   ( Longmans,  Green  k  Company ) 

Shotrt  Story  Writing,  by  Charles  Raymond  Barrett,  Ph.  B. 
Every  age  has  a  form  of  literature  peculiarly  its  own.  At 
one  time  it  is  the  epic,  at  another  the  poetical  romance,  at  a 
third  the  drama,  at  a  fourth  the  two-volume  novel.  It  does 
not  exclude  other  forms  of  literature,  but  it  is  the  one  that 
best  suits  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  this  rushing  age,  we  have 
not  time  to  spend  on  the  two-volume  romance  ;  the  short  story 
better  suits  the  time.  Since  Irving,  Hawthorne,  and  Poe, 
those  pioneers  in  this  line,  wrote,  there  have  been  a  host  of 
short  story  writers,  among  the  best  being  Stevenson,  Stockton, 
Kipling,  Doyle,  Miss  Wilkins,  Gable,  and  others.  The  author  of 
this  volume,  after  a  study  of  the  work  of  these  literary  crafts- 

.  men  deduces  the  principles  on  which  the  short  story  should  be 
written.  He  tells  about  the  title,  plot,  use  of  facts,  charac- 
ters, method,  style,  and  many  other  things  about  which  the 
young  writer  would  like  to  know.    The  book  is  a  boon  to  those 

.  who  wish  to  learn  their  art  thoroly.  (The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company,  New  York.    12mo.,  cloth,  $1.00.) 

Josey  and  the  Chijmunkf  by  Sydney  Reid.  The  adventures 
of  Josey  in  Animal  Land  introduce  us  to  a  delightful  world,  in 
which  giants  and  fairies,  monkeys  and  elephants,  birds  (includ- 
ing ostriches)  and  bears  and  lions,  to  say  nothing  of  Josey's 
traveling  companion,  the  chipmunk,  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being  as  naturally  as  children  in  the  nursery.  In 
speech  they  resemble  human  beings,  and  they  reason  much 
lUce  other  folks.  One  of  the  best  scenes  in  the  book  describes 
.  the  drilling  of  a  very  unwarlike  herd  of  deer,  whose  legs  in- 
variably got  frightened  and  ran  away  with  the  courageous 
bodies  above  them.  And  there  is  a  moral,  if  one  has  time  to 
hunt  for  it,  in  the  story  of  the  sultan's  subject  who  was  de- 
servedly punished  for  telling  his  untraveled  master  of  such 
impossible  sights  as  one  may  see  any  day  in  a  great  city  in  the 
western  world.  The  author  of  Jo9ey  and  the  Chipmunk  has 
been  as  happy  in  the  collaboration  of  Miss  Fanny  Cory  as  was 
Lewis  (Carroll  in  having  Tenniel  as  the  illustrator  of  the  Alice 
books.  The  cover  design  is  by  the  same  artist.  (The  Century 
Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  Real  Chinese  QuettUnit  by  Chester  Holcombe,  a  book 
that  is  sure  to  find  an  interested  and  appreciative  circle  of  read- 
ers. We  are  beginning  to  learn  that  so  far  as  the  Chinese  are 
concerned,  the  wrongs  are  not  all  on  one  side,  notwithstanding 
the  murders  of  the  missionaries.  But  heretofore  there  has  been 
no  one  to  present  the  Chinese  side  of  the  case.  When  this  is 
understood,  it  will  be  better  for  the  Chinese,  better  for  the 
foreign  nations  directly  concerned,  and  better  for  the  world 
The  author  seeks  to  set  the  Chinese  right  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
people  ;  he  is  fair  and  impartial.  He  deals  with  the  peculiar 
character  and  conditions  which  have  produced  the  present  up- 
rising.   (Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 


A  Child  of  Glee  and  How  She  Saved  the  Queen,  by  A.  G.  Plymp- 
ton.  The  author  of  this  story  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  for  children.  In  this  book  will  be  found  as  charming 
a  tale  as ''  Dear  Daughter  Dorothy,''  so  well  known  and  liked 
among  the  young  people  It  deals  with  the  adventures  of  a 
little  girl  from  Biddeford,  Maine,  who  is  traveling  in  Europe 
with  her  father,  and  is  about  to  witness  the  crowning  of  a  diild 
queen  at  the  kingdom  of  Averill.  Little  Marjorie's  father  is 
made  prisoner  of  state  and  the  child  becomes  the  playmate  of 
the  little  queen  and  has  many  remarkable  adventures.  A  good 
deal  of  history  is  interwoven  with  the  narrative.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Company.    (Price,  $1.50.) 

Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial  Days  is  an  attractive  book 
by  Geraldine  Brooks  that  will  serve  a  higher  purpose  than 
mere  pleasure ;  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  lit- 
erature. From  Anne  Hutchinson,  first  of  American  club 
women,  to  Mistress  Sally  Wister,  most  charming  of  Colonial 
diarists,  the  ten  women  selected  as  typical  dames  and  daughters 
admirably  portray  the  phases  of  li  f  e  which  marked  the  progress 
of  our  colonial  era.  The  dames  and  daughters  who  are  given 
place  in  her  attractive  volume  are  :  Anne  Hutchinson,  of  the 
Bay  Colony ;  Madame  La  Tour,  of  Acadia  ;  Margaret  Brent,  of 
Maryland ;  Madame  Sarah  Knight  of  Massachusetts  and  (Con- 
necticut ;  Eliza  Lucas,  of  the  Carolinas ;  Martha  Washington, 
of  Virginia;  Abigail  Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  Betsy  Schuyler, 
of  New  York,  andDeborah  Norris  and  Sally  Wister,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. All  sections  of  the  colonies  and  all  phases  of  colonial 
life  are  thus  represented.  The  book  shows  deep  study,  consci- 
entious research,  and  an  admirable  method  of  presentation. 
(T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  N.  Y.  8vo.,  cloth,  illustrated, 
$1.50.) 

A  novel  of  nearly  400  pages  entitled  That  Mainwaring  Affair, 
written  by  A.  Maynard  Barbour,  possesses  features  that  will 
attract  those  who  like  a  remarkable  story  remarkably  well 
told-  A  mystery  begins  it,  and  a  mystery  accompanies  the 
development  and  is  only  cleared  up  at  the  very  end.  The 
reader,  it  is  true,  sees  how  the  thing  is,  and  why  it  is,  and 
wonders  why  the  others  are  so  blind.  It  is  the  high  art  of  the 
story-teller  to  weave  webs  like  these.  The  great  thing,  exem- 
plified in  this  book,  and  in  life,  too,  is  the  tendency  of  things 
to  clarify.  The  good  writer  bears  these  principles  in  mind. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.    Price,  $1.50.) 


THE  TODNO  DOOTOB  WHO  HXIJVi 

From  * '  Ednah  and  Her  Brotherse*   (Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Company.)  | 
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From 


"THBN  BNSUKD  a  TKBBIBLB  FIGHT.' 

'  The  World  of  the  Great  Forest."    (Charles  Soribner's  Sons ) 


A  beginner's  reading  book  of  which  the  text  is  devoted  to 
child-life,  games,  nature  study,  patriotism,  morals,  folk-lore, 
and  famous  tales,  all  written  in  good  literary  style,  has  in  it 
subject-matter  which  ought  at  the  start  to  go  far  toward 
making  a  successful  book.  Add  to  good  subject  matter  an 
original  arrangement  embodying  all  the  best  features  of  the 
phonetic,  the  synthetic,  the  word  and  the  sentence  methods, 
and  you  get  a  compilation  that  is  likely  to  be  a  leading  text-book. 
Such  a  work  is  Book  One  of  the  New  Education  Naders,  pre- 
prepared  by  A.  J.  Demarest  and  William  M.  Van  Sickle.  The 
first  of  the  series  comes  up  to  a  very  high  standard.  Perhaps 
its  greatest  excellence  is  its  singleness  and  definiteness  of  aim. 
The  authors  have  not  left  things  to  be  understood.  Their  di- 
rections  to   teachers  are  comprehensive  and  authoritative; 


even  a  weak  teacher,  if  she  is  willing  to  study  and  follow  them, 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  good  results.  The  lessons  follow  one 
another  very  logically  and  are  of  entertaining  content.  The 
authors  lay  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  percep- 
tion cards.  There  are  no  diacritical  marks,  the  words  being 
presented  in  the  form  in  which  they  occur  in  any  paper  or 
book.    (The  American  Book  Company,  New  York.) 

There  is  a  tremendous  interest  in  athletics  in  these  days  and 
Ralph  Henry  Barbour  has  availed  himself  of  it  to  write  For 
the  Honor  of  the  School,  a  volume  in  which  athletic  contests 
form  a  conspicuous  part.  It  portrays  with  fidelity  the  feelings 
which  possess  youth  at  school  or  college,  full  of  health  and 
strength,  eager  to  join  battle  with  others.  The  story  is  told 
with  an  actuality  that  sweeps  the  reader  along  almost  as  tho 
a  real  looker-on.  Incidentally,  the  author  nobly  tries  to  dis- 
courage the  tricks  that  are  so  common  in  athletic  contests,  and 
to  plead  for  the  purity  of  motive  that  should  mark  them.  It 
is  a  book  that  will  be  highly  prized  by  studer^tg,  (D.  Aonleton 
&  Company.) 

Reuben  James,  a  Hero  oj^the  P0Tecastle,\  by  oyms  lownsend 
Brady.  It  is  well  at  times  to  turn  from  the  heroes  of  rank, 
whose  names  are  so  often  sounded,  to  the  plain  seamen,  as  the 
author  has  done  in  this  volume  of  the  Young  Heroes  of  the 
Navy  series.  It  does  not  detract  from  the  interest  of  the 
story  to  know  that  Reuben  James  was  but  a  common  sailor  ;  a 
common  sailor  he  was  bom,  a  common  sailor  he  remained,  a 
common  sailor  he  died.  He  never  learned  to  write  his  own 
name ;  he  had  all  the  faults  and  failings  of  his  class  and  many 
of  its  virtues  as  well.  But  he  bore  his  part  worthily  in  some 
famous  scenes  at  the  beginning  of  our  national  history,  the 
narrative  of  which  is  well  told  in  these  pages.  The  book  has 
a  number  of  illustrations,  including  two  maps.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  New  York.) 


From 


Lessons  not  Learned  from  Books. 
'  More  Bmmy  Stories.''   (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Ck>inpa]iy.) 


From  "Animals  of  uEsop. "   (Dana  Kstes  k  Company.) 


Good  Manners  a  Passport  to  Success,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden. 
Mr.  Marden  believes  that  good  manners  are  essential  to  the 
highest  success  of  either  a  man  or  a  woman  ;  he  goes  further  ; 
he  tells  many  capital  stories  to  show  how  good  manners  are 
essential  even  for  merely  pecuniary  success.  He  does  not 
preach  ;  in  a  friendly  and  genial  spirit  and  with  enthusiasm  he 
convinces  the  young  that  a  practical  working  out  of  the 
"  Golden  Rule  "  "  pays.''  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New 
York,    Price,  $0.35.) 

The  Black  Gown,  by  Ruth  Hall.  In  this  story,  the  histori(»l 
setting  is  the  early  colonial  period.  We  are  taken  to  the  pic- 
turesque Albany  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  and  live 
for  a  time  among  Dutch  colonists,  Indians,  and  others  that 
played  their  part  in  this  town  in  the  wilderness.  The  trouble 
between  theFVench  and  the  colonists  are  well  described,  and  an 
attractive  romance  is  interwoven  with  these  events.  The  hero- 
ine is  Eve  Verbeck,  with  whom  Cecil  Loveland  of  the  garrison 
becomes  enamored.  There  is  a  rival,  however,  Conelis  Neal. 
He  arranges  for  the  escape  of  a  Jesuit  priest,  from  whose  black 
garb  the  title  of  the  story  is  derived.  What  finally  befell  the 
characters  of  the  story,  we  leave  the  reader  to  discover.  The 
romance  is  well  written,  and  a  most  enjoyable  addition  to  the 
fiction  of  the  season.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  Boston. 
Price,  $1.50.) 
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'THXN  SPBANO,  UEI  IBIS  FBCM  THB  GLOUDS,  A  BMILIKQ  HBBB." 

From  '*  The  Weird  Orient."  (H.  T.  Coates  A  Company. ) 

HdpB  for  Anibitious  Girls,  by  William  Drysdale.  The  author 
aims  to  perform  the  same  service  for  girls  that  he  performed  for 
the  other  sex  by  his  ''  Helps  for  Ambitious  Boys."  Girls  with  am- 
bition to  succeed  are  not  only  told  what  to  do,  but  are  shown  how 
to  do  it.  This  information  is  given  in  an  attractive  way—  there 
is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  After  treating  of  the  questions  of 
the  girl's  health,  her  education,  her  dress  and  demeanor,  and 
her  work  in  the  household,  he  takes  up  successively  the  training 
and  prospects  of  the  teacher,  the  trained  nurse,  the  woman 
lawyer,  physician  and  her  preacher,  the  musician,  the  artist,  the 
writer,  the  newspaper  woman,  the  dentist,  the  politician,  the 
stenographer  and  typewriter,  the  milliner,  farmer  and 
flower  grower,  the  deessmaker,  the  domestic  worker,  the 
photographer,  the  business  woman,  and  the  telegraph  opera- 
tor. In  each  of  these  employments  the  drawbacks  are 
pointed  out  as  well  as  the  inducements.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.50.) 

We  have  been  more  than  usually  pleased  to  find  that  Kate 
Upson  Clark's  pen  has  not  lost  its  cunning  by  a  perusal  of 
White  Butterflies,  and  twelve  other  sketches.  There  is  a  sim- 
plicity and  beauty  in  her  style  that  puts  one  at  ease  at  once  in 
reading.  These  stories  present  American  ideas,  thoughts,  and 
fancies.  They  are  the  product  of  one  who  has  observed  human 
nature  with  great  care.  Her  style  and  choice  of  words  makes 
her  a  true  member  of  the  literary  guild.  She  writes  and  leaves 
an  impression  that  it  is  well  to  do  well,  and  that  is  enough  of 
an  end  for  any  author.  (J.  F.  Taylor  &  Company.  Price,  $1.25.) 

The  Art  of  Breathing,  is  a  book  by  Mr.  Leo  Kofler,  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  Trinity  Parish,  New  York. 
Mr.  Kofler  is  one  of  the  ablest  instructors  in  singing  in  the 
United  States.  His  book  is  designed  especially  for  the  use  of 
singers,  readers,  lecturers,  and  actors.  Parts  of  it  are  techni- 
cal in  character  but  other  parts  are  of  so  general  usefulness  that 
the  book  would  certainly  be  valuable  in  the  library  of  every 
teacher  in  the  land.  Most  of  us  breathe  badly, — eat  badly,  walk 
badly,  and  all  these  defects  militate  against  us  in  life.  The  exer- 
cises in  breathing-gymnastics  given  in  Mr.  Kofler's  book  will,  if 
ollowed  out,  go  far  to  give  the  person  whose  speaking  and  sing^ 
ng  7oice  has  never  been  trained  at  least  a  respectable  lecture- 


room  presence.    (The  Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  and  Supply 
Company,  New  York). 

Scouting  Jor  Washington,  a  story  of  the  days  of  Sumter  and 
Tarleton,  by  John  Preston  True.  The  boys  and  girls  never  get 
tired  of  reading  of  those  exciting  days  when  Washington  and 
his  compatriots  were  flghting  for  liberty.  This  story  mingles 
history  with  romance,  including  many  tragic  and  funny  scenes, 
in  a  way  to  suit  the  youthful  American.  It  is  full  of  dash,  and 
the  interest  steadily  increases  toward  the  end.  A  great  stimu- 
lus to  the  study  of  history  will  result  from  its  reading.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Company.    Price,  $1.50.) 

Brenda,  Her  School  and  Her  Club,  by  Helen  Leah  Reed.  This 
book  tells  of  school-girl  life  and  the  doings  of  the  **  Four  Club," 
of  which  some  of  the  girls  in  the  story  are  members.  There 
is  also  a  description  of  a  Harvard  football  game,  and  of  a  bazar 
organized  by  Dora  and  her  friends,  incidentally  are  given, 
some  valuable  historical  information  about  old  Boston  and  its 
landmarks.    (Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston.    Price,  $1.50.) 

Phebe:  Her  Profession— d^  sequel  to  "Teddy :  Her  Book,"  by 
Anna  Chapman  Ray.  Miss  Ray's  readers  have  a  chance  in  this 
new  book  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  favorite  char- 
acters in  the  popular  "Teddy;  Her  Book."  Among  these  are 
Teddy,  Babe,  and  Billy.  Some  new>personage8  are  introduced 
that  will  probably  become  as  popular  as  those  with  whom  the 
readers  are  already  acquainted.  The  author  is  thoroly  in  sym- 
pathy with  girl  and  boy  life.  The  book  has  Several  illustra- 
tions.   (Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston.    Price,  $L50.) 

A  LitUe  American  Girl  in  India,  by  Harriet  A.  Cheever,  with 
illustrations  by  H.  C.  Ireland.  The  author  has  written  a  fasci- 
nating story  for  children  and  along  with  it  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  about  hidia.  Among  other  things 
she  describes  the  great  Indian  city  of  Bombay.  The  childroi 
-  make  the  long  voyage  from'  India :  to .  England  and  thence  to 
America.  ;  (Little,  Brown  &•  Company,  Bostoti.    Price,  $1.50.) 

The  House  Behind  the  Xhdars'  is  a  novel  in  the  best  vein  of 
Mr.  Charles  W.'  Chestnutt  wbo;has  become  a  favorite  writw. 
The  scene  is  laid  at  the  South  just  after,  the  Civil  war,  and  the 
characters  and  the  dialect  are  in  keeping  with  the  spot' chosen 
for  the  dramatic  incidents  portrayed^  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company,  New  York.   Price,  $1.50.) 


From 


CELIA  THAXTER. 

*  Helps  for  Ambitious  Girls."   (T.  Y.  Crowell  k  Company.) 
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From  "The  Heart  of. the  Ancient  Wood." 

<  Copyright,  Z900,  by  Stiver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

North  Carolina  Sk^tehe$,  by  Mary  Nelson  Carter,  describes 

.  scenes  at  the;time  of  the  Civil  war  in  a  very  life-like  manner, 

.  and  portrays  also  soenes  of  peace ;  it  is  a  collection  of  discon- 

,  nected  writings.    There  is  a  beauty  aboat  some  of  them  that 

marks  ,one  who  is  in  close  touch  with  nature.    Nothing  could 

be  prettier  than  *'  Maria's  Garden,"  homely  as  the  whole  picture 

is,  but  it  is  ''natural;^   of  such  things  real  life  is  made  up. 

Each  of  the  seventeen  sketches  contains  a  special  flavor  and  one 

may  breathe  the  very  air  of  the  country  by  reading  them. 

(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company.    Price,  $1.00.) 

The  Young  and  Old  Puritans  of  Haffidd,  by  Mary  P.  Wells 
Smith.  In  this,  the  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  the 
Young  Puritan  series,  treating  of  the  early  history  and  coloni- 
zation of  New  England,  the  author  gives  the  true  story  of  the 
seventeen  captives  carried  away  from  Hatfield  by  the  Indians 
September  19,  1677,  the  year  after  King  Philip's  war,  and 
their  rescue.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  stories  in  Amer- 
ican history.  (Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston.  Price, 
$1.25.) 

Battling  Jor  Atlanta,  by  Byron  A.  Dunn.  This  is  a  new 
volume  of  the  Young  Kentuckians  series.  In  the  other  books 
the  young  hero  is  followed  thru  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson, 
the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  the  battles  of  Stone  River,  Perryville, 
Chickamauga,  Lookout,  and  Missionary  Ridge.  The  present 
one  gives  the  details  of  the  brilliant  campaign  in  which  the 
Union  forces  under  Gen.  Sherman  encountered  the  Confederate 
forces,  commanded  at  first  by  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and 
later  by  Gen.  Hood.  Fred  Shackleford,  the  hero  of  the  series, 
has  now  grown  to  be  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  and,  fitly 
enough,  an  affair  of  the  heart  in  which  a  charming  daughter 
of  the  Confederacy  is  the  party  of  the  second  part,  cuts  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  the  story.  The  book  is  bright,  wholesome, 
and  interesting.  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company,  Chicago.  Price, 
$1.25). 

A  very  improbable  story  is  The  Bennett  Twins,  by  Miss  Grace 
Marguerite  Hurd,  yet  so  cleverly  planned  and  told  that  it  is 
likely  to  remain  for  a  long  time  a  favorite  with  young  people. 
The  twins  came  to  New  York  from  a  New  England  town  against 
the  wish  of  their  guardians,— Donald  to  study  art,  Agnes  to 
give  musical  recitals.  They  try  light  housekeeping  in  a  rick- 
ety old  studio  building  which  cqntahis  the  art  school  at  which 


Donald  registered— evidently  Mr.  Chase*s.  They  are  several 
times  (iangerously  near  starvation,  but  either  a  check  comes 
from  the  editor  of  the  Planet  or  Donald  dresses  up  as  an  Italian 
and  sells  hot  cakes  made  by  his  sister  and  thus  averts  a  catas- 
trophe. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  twins  go  back  to  their 
uncle  and  aunt  victorious  or  vanquished,  it  is  hard  to  tell  which. 
There  is  a  fund  of  innocent  amusement  in  the  story  that  is 
rather  suggestive  of  Miss  Alcott.  The  pranks  of  art  students 
are  described  understandingly  and  the  peculiarities  of  two 
wealthy  New  York  women  are  drawn  with  a  firm,  tho  not  lov- 
ing, hand.  The  book  is  very  good  in  moral  tone.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York.) 

The  accompanying  illustration  (see  page  540)  is  from  a  new 
book  to  be  published  December  15,  by  Milton  Bradley  Company, 
of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mother  Stories  is  a  volume  of  exquisite  stories  by  Maud 
Lindsay,  and  the  illustrations,  seventeen  in  number,  are  by 
Sarah  Noble-Ives.  The  stories  are  based  on  mottoes  from 
Froebel's  Mother-Plays  and  are  very  highly  recommended  by 
competent  judges. 

Mothers  and  others  who  have  the  care  of  young  children  are 
not  so  much  in  want  of  more  stories  as  of  good  stories,  and  the 
contents  of  this  book  will  come  well  within  the  latter  defin- 
ition. The  book  is  gotten  up  with  excellent  taste  and  sells  for 
$1.00  retail 

The  device  generally  used  by  writers  of  animal  stories  to  give 
their  narratives  a  human  interest  is  to  attribute  human  traits  to 
the  wild  creatures.  This  is  what  Mr.  Kipling  did  in  his  Jungle  Book 
and  what  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson  is  doing  m  his  stories. 
Here,  however,  is  a  fascinating  book  in  which  the  "human  in- 
terest "  idea  is  not  uppermost.  In  Wildemess  Ways  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Long  has  attempted  to  portray  animal  life  as  he  has 
found  it,  with  its  small  measure  of  gentleness  and  its  large 
measure  of  savagery.  He  does  not  believe  that  an  indiscrim- 
inate love  for  all  animals  is  the  best  sentiment  to  cultivate 
toward  creation,  lest  sentiment  degenerate  into  mere  senti- 
mentality. The  stories  told  in  the  little  volume  are  redolent 
with  the  odor  of  the  New  Brunswick  spruce.  They  will  exer- 
cise hypnotic  suggestion  upon  most  readers,  who  are  likely  to 
find  themselves  planning  to  spend  their  next  vacations  in  the 
wild  northern  woods  where  elusive  megalup,  the  wandering 
caribou  brouses  on  the  balsam.    (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Natural  Health  Exercises,  a  complete  system  for  home  use. 
In  this  book  are  given  thirty-six  sets  of  bodily  movements, 
with  twenty-four  beautiful  full-page  half-tone  illustrations 
by  Sarony.  No  apparatus  is  requir^  and  therefore  the  exer- 
cises may  be  practiced  almost  anywhere  and  by  anybody.  If 
people  would  follow  the  directions  here  given  they  would  be 
healthier  and  happier  and  every  way  better  fitted  for  perform- 
ing their  work.  (The  Natural  Health  Exercise  Company,  503 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York.) 


JOHN  QUmCT  ADAX8  WAS  BOBN  HXBB. 

From  "  The  Pilgrim  Shore. "   (Littlei  Brown  A  Company.) 
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for  religion  is.  The  good  man 
is  the  man  at  his  very  best — 
body,  mind,  and  soul*  The 
chapter  on  "  The  Great  Renun- 
ciation'' shows  what  sacrifice 
really  is,  clears  the  word  of 
its  ascetic  and  irrational  asso- 
ciations, and  interprets  it  into 
bracing  and  positive  terms, 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Price,  $1.00.) 

Any  teacher  of  college  pre- 
paratory English  who  has  been 
bothered  with  hulking  fellows 
of  eighteen  unable  to  spell  and 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
simplest  principles  of  conso- 
nant combinations  will  testify 
to  the  need  of  such  a  book  as 
English  Words  as  Spoken  and 
Written,  by  James  A.  Bowen. 
The  author  has  put  together  a 
volume  which  will  not  suit 
schools  where  ''  soft "  methods 
of  teaching  the  mother  tongue 
CLAYMOKT,  THE  HOME  OF  VRLSK  B.  STOCKTON.  prevall.    It  coutaius   neither 

From** Literary Bambles."    (J.  B. Ldppinoott Company.)  pictures  nor  nonsense   verses. 

It  has  hard  phonetic  terms  such  as  digraph^  surd,  sonant,  syn- 
onym. It  is  withal  logically  arranged  and  correct  from  the 
standpoint  of  comparative  language.  Teachets  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  wishy-washy  book  will  do  well  to  avoid  this,  but  teach- 
ers who  are  anxious  to  teach  their  pupils  something  definite 
and  sound  about  the  logic  of  English  spelling — what  little  there 
is — will  do  well  to  look  into  this  work. 

The  smaller  book,  having  the  same  title  as  the  above,  and 
designed  for  primary  grades,  is  likewise  praiseworthy.  (The 
Globe  School  Book  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago.) 


BaUads  oj  American  Bravery,  such  as  those  collected  by 
Ginton  Scollard  will  never  fail  of  a  warm  welcome  while 
American  patriotism  lasts.  Saluting  the  flag  is  fine  and  gives 
the  young  people  patriotic  sentiments,  but  from  these  ballads 
they  obtain  something  definite  and  tangible.  From  "Paul 
Revere'sRide"  to  "  The  Charge  at  Santiago,"  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  themes  for  ballads  of  bravery.  The  men  of  the 
Revolution  have  the  place  of  honor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume  and  then,  in  order,  come  the  incidents  of  our  successive 
wars  as  they  have  been  told  in  ballads.  *'  A  Ballad  of  Manila 
Bay,"  "The  Men  of  the  Merrimac,*'  " Spain's  Last  Armada," 
and  the  "  Ballad  of  Pace  Town,"  are  among  the  good  things  in 
the  volume.  A  good  proportion  of  the  sixty-seven  selections 
are  devoted  to  the  heroes  of  peace — the  fireman,  the  engineer, 
and  the  riders  who  carried  warning  of  the  fioods  at  Williams- 
burg and  Johnstown.  The  notes  contain  a  short  biographical 
notice  of  each  author,  with  explanations  of  historical  and  local 
reference  and  of  the  event  which  the  poem  describes.  They 
are  adequate  and  concise,  and  add  materially  to  the  interest  of 
the  book.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.  12mo.,  cloth,  50 
cents.) 

The  first  edition  Report  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  the 
City  qf  Chicago,  which  was  printed  in  December,  1898,  and  dis- 
tributed gratis  by  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison,  was  speedily  ex- 
hausted and  as  no  appropriation  could  be  secured  for  the  print- 
ing of  another  edition,  the  University  of  Chicago  has  taken  the 
matter  up  and  published  a  second  edition  which  is  now  put  on 
sale  on  the  same  basis  with  the  other  regular  publications  of 
the  university.  This  report  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
recent  contributions  to  the  science  ocf  urban  education.  It 
deals  in  a  clear,  dignified  manner  with  all  the  problems  of  the 
management  of  a  great  city  system  of  schools.  All  the  re- 
forms recently  inaugurated  by  the  Chicago  board  of  education 
are  known  to  be  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mission. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  collection  of  edu- 
cational literature  is  complete  without  this  book.  (The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.) 

The  Bimbi  Stories  for  Children,  by  Louise  de  la  Ramee,  are 
tales  of  the  Tyrol  and  Italy,  touched  with  the  spirit  of  roman- 
ticism and  full  of  old-world  pathos.  The  narrative  of  the 
peasant  lad  who  hid  in  the  valued  old  Nuremberg  stove  which 
his  father  sold  and  traveled  with  it  until  he  turned  up  in  the 
palace  of  a  king  is  very  well  told.  The  book  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  reading  of  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years 
of  age.    (Ginn  &  Company.) 

The  Religion  qf  a  GenJlleman,  by  Charles  F.  Dole,  is  designed 
to  commend  the  cardinal  subjects  of  religion  to  the  minds  of 
young  men.  Religion  has  too  often  been  made  to  appear  a  side 
issue  somewhat  apart  from  the  world  of  life  and  reality.  The 
time  has  come  when  religion,  rightly  understood,  must  com- 
mand the  intelligence  and  loyalty  of  the  young,  as  the  key  and 
secret  of  the  happy  life.  Civihzed  men  are  coming  to  demand 
a  hearty,  positive,  reasonable  religion,  free  of  controversial 
dogma.  The  author  has  the  closest  sympathy  with  the  inquir- 
ing and  scientific  spirit  of  the  age.  At  the  same  time  he  shows 
how  profound  and  straightforward  the  great  main  argument 


SHE  BEGAN  STRIKING  THE  CYMBALS  TOGETHER 

From  i*A  Maid  at  King  Alfred^s  Coortn  (Pexm  Pabliahing  CompanT:) 
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MOTHER  TONGUE 

By  GEORGE  LYMAN  EITIREDGE,  and         SARAH  LOUISE  ARNOLD, 

Professor  of  English  in  Harvard  University,  Superrisor  of  Schools,  -   -  •   Boston. 

Book  L — Lessons  in  Speaking,  Reading,  and  Writing  Ex^Iish* 

j^mo.    330  pages.    Illustrated,     For  introduction,  45  cents. 

Book  IL — An  Elementary  English  Grammar, 

lamo.    331  pages.    For  introduction,  60  cents. 


Cfl»©, 


THERE  arc  few  school  books  that  have  commanded  the  attention  that  has 
been  given  The  Mother  Tongue  since  its  publication  in  May^  1900,  Its 
appearance  was  opportune^  for  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  formal  and 
artificial  methods  pursued  by  other  language  books  were  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  profitless.  The  Mother  Tongue  books  are  a  definite  return  to  the 
simple  and  natural  methods  followed  by  every  child  in  acquiring  its  ability  to  speakt 
to  read,  and  to  write  correctly  the  English  language.  No  other  language  books  de- 
velop so  carefully  the  ctifnxitG.tiH>e  plan  or  so  emphasise  the  essentials  of  the 
subject.  The  books  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  ex- 
perience and  scholarship  of  the  authors  render  these  books  notable  among  all  lan- 
guage books  now  published.J*J*ii*ii*J»J*.^*3**^*3**»**s*ii*»j*t***?*t3*t3**3**^*i*.^^J*t^%**j*4** 


SIX  NEW  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 


LONG'S 

WILDERNESS  WAYS 

Bjr  WILLIAM  J.  LONG, 

Author  of  "  Ways  of  Wood  Folk."     For  in- 
troduction, 45  cents. 

RAMfiE'S  BIMBI : 

Stofiej  for  Childrent     For  introduction,  40  cts* 

WILTSE'S  FOLKLORE 
STORIES  AND  PROVERBS 

BySARAE.  VltTSE. 
Illustrated  by  Edith  Brown.     Nearly  ready. 


LANE'S  ORIOLE  STORIES 

By  M,  A.  L.  LANE. 
For  introduction,  28  cents* 

GOULD'S  MOTHER 

NATURE'S  CHILDREN 

By  ALLEN  TALTON  GOULD. 
For  introduction,  6o  cents. 

JUDD^S  WIGWAM  STORIES 

ByMARYCJUDD/ 

Teacher  in  the  Lincoln  school,    Minneapolis- 
Minn.     Illustrated  by  Miss  Angel  De  Cora. 

Nearly  ready. 
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Ischool^ournalI 


IBatortd  at  th«  N.  Y.  P.  O.  as  aacond-claM  mattar.l 

Puhlishid  Weekly  by 
B.   L.   KELLOQQ    A    CO., 

Th«  Educational  Building, 

6i  E.  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 

a66  Wabam  Avb..  Chicago. 


Tm  ScHooi  Journal,  established  in  1870,  was  the  firsi 
waekly  educational  paper  published  in  the  United  States 
Durlnfr  the  year  it  published  twelve  school  board  num- 
"Mft,  fully  illustrated,  of  from  forty-four  to  sixty  page* 
Mfth,  with  cover,  a  summer  number  feighty-eight  pages^ 
Ib  June,  a  private  school  number  in  September,  a  Christ- 
mas number  in  November,  and  four  traveling  number* 
in  May  and  June.  *  It  has  subscribers  in  every  sUte  and 
in  nearly  all  fisreism  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  DouAis  a  year  in  advance.  One  dollar  for  six 
months.  Single  copies,  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
bers, ten  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

WiO  be  famished  on  application.  The  value  of  Thv 
School  Touvmal  as  an  advertising  medium  is  unques- 
tioned. The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
DOW  in  its  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
It  does  among  the  principals,  superintendents,  school 
boards,  and  leading  teachers,  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
this  part  of  the  educational  field  so  easily  and  cheaply  ar 
thru  its  columns. 


Interesting  Notes, 

Our  Flae. 
In  January,  1776.  Washington  beg:an  to 
use  an  American  flas:.  This  was  like  the 
British  flag,  except  that  the  thirteen  stripes 
in  the  American  flag  took  the  place  of  the 
solid  red  of  the  British.  Congress  adopted 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  June  14th.  1777. 
John  Paul  Jones  was  the  first  to  hoist  the 
flag  at  sea. 

A  Machine  That  Disrests  Food. 

In  the  modern  manufacture  of  paper 
whole  trees  are  "digested  "  and  made  into 
wood  pulp.  The  machines,  or  caldrons, 
used  for  this  purpose  are  important  factors 
in  paper-making.  A  New  York  state  paper 
company  has  just  ordered  the  largest  di- 
gester .ever  made.  It  will  be  40  feet  high 
and  long,  with  a  diameter  of  is  feet,  and 
will  bd  made  of  i^-inch  steel  plate.  The 
digester  is  to  be  used  in  developing  a  pro- 
cess for  weaving  cloth  from  wood  pulp. 
Large  chunks  of  wood,  about  30  inches 
long  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  are  thrown 
into  the  digester  and  there  boiled  and 
treated  with  an  acid.  This  process  lasts 
for  twelve  hours  and  the  wood  is  reduced 
to  a  fluid  pulp,  in  which  state  it  easily  felts, 
or  mats  together,  in  any  de.sired  thickness. 
This  matted  pulp  is  then  dried  and  passed 
thru  rollers  that  crush  the  fibers  together 
and  make  the  paper. 

New  Alloy  Looks  Like  Gold. 

A  new  alloy  has  been  discovered  which 
is  said  to  be  a  wonderful  substitute  for 
gold.  It  consists  of  94  parts  of  copper  to 
6  parts  of  antimony.  The  copper  is  melted 
and  the  antimony  added,  together  with  a 
little  magnesium  and  carbonate  of  lime  to 
increase  the  density.  The  product  can  be 
drawn,  wrought,  and  soldered  like  the  pre- 
cious metal,  to  which  it  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance when  polished.  The  cost  of 
manufacture  is  about  24  cents  a  pound. 

The  Life-Time  of  a  Nation. 
It  is  evident  to  every  reader  of  history 
that  nations  have  what  may  be  called  a 
life-period,  at  the  end  of  which  they  decay. 
Half  a  century  ago  a  French  writer  under- 
took to  determine  the  average  duration  of 
nat  onal  life,  and  he  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  beweenSooand  1,000  years. 
Recently  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  has  taken  up 
this  inquiry  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  after 
pointing  out  what  may  be  described  as 
national  diseases,  based  upon  lack  of  prop- 


er food,  misuse  of  poisonous  substances, 
misdirection  of  the  mental  and  physical 
powers,  etc.,  he  concludes  that,  barring 
some  deadly  blow  from  without,  which 
would  correspond  with  a  fatal  accident  in 
the  case  of  an  individual,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  nation  might  not  prolong  its  exist- 
ence indefinitely.  But  to  do  that  it  must 
be  constantly  wide-awake  and  on  guard 
against  degeneration. 

Glass  Houses  Hold  Heat. 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  old  professor 
of  physics,  "  to  see  how  many  market  gar- 
deners there  are  who  raise  under  glass, 
make  money  out  of  the  process,  and  yet 
do  not  know  why  their  heating  frames  and 
their  hothouses  remain  hot  inside.  Now.  as 
matter  of  fact,  the  heat  mechanism  of  a 
hothouse  depends  on  a  well-known  propo- 
sition in  physics.  It  is  part  of  the  wave 
theory  of  light  and  heat  I  suppose  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  en- 
ergy from  the  sun  travels  ia  the  form  of 
little  waves.  The  energy  does  not  come 
down  to  us  in  straight  lines;  it  comes  to  us 
as  it  were  in  a  zigzag  manner,  dancing 
from  side  to  side  as  it  comes  along.  If 
these  waves  are  short,  light  is  the  result; 
if  they  are  a  trifle  longer  they  take  the  form 
of  heat.  I  f  the  light  waves  strike  anythine 
on  the  way  down  they  are  apt  to  be  made 
longer  or  rather  they  are  apt  to  be  turned 
into  heat.  Now,  the  waves  which  form 
light  are  so  short  that  they  will  readily 
pass  thru  glass,  but  the  waves  which  form 
heat  are  so  long  that  they  will  not  pass 
thru. 

"  From  this,  therefore,  you  may  sec  why 
a  hothouse  remains  hot.  The  energy  from 
the  sun  passes  into  the  house  thru  the 
glass  roof  in  the  form  of  light.  Then  it 
strikes  the  objects  in  the  house  and  is 
turned  to  heat.  But  this  heat  cannot  pass 
out  thru  the  glass.  The  heat  waves  are 
too  long.  So  the  light  keeps  coming  in 
and  the  heat  keeps  accumulating,  and  soon 
the  hothouses  become  warm,  even  in  the 
coldest  days  in  winter.  It  is  possible  to 
store  up  heat  in  this  way  until  212  degrees, 
the  boiling  point  of  water  is  reached.  It 
has  been  done.  Of  course,  our  dwelling 
houses  are  heated  by  the  sun  in  the  same 
way.  The  light  comes  in  thru  the  windows, 
but  the  beat  cannot  pass  out." 

LifTht  for  Dark  Places. 

Glass  prisms  are  not  new  but  their  adap- 
tation to  the  practical  everyday  needs  of 
the  business  man  dates  back  only  a  few 
years.  The  chief  element  of  value  lies  in 
the  scientifically  correct  adjustment  of  the 
angles  of  refraction  and  reflection.  The 
Drism  glass  window,  properly  placed,  will 
convert  rooms  naturally  dark,  or  the  dark 
rear  portions  of  rooms,  into  light  and 
cheerful  places.  The  prisms,  of  course, 
do  not  create  light,  but  they  carry,  direct, 
diffuse,  or  concentrate  the  light.  The  rays 
of  light  that  come  down  from  the  great 
luminarv.  the  sun,  fall  vertically  or  at  a 
slant.  The  prism  window  bends  this  vcr- 
Hcal  or  slanting  ray  into  a  horizontal  one. 
The  light  that  under  the  old  conditions 
was  absorbed  is  now,  by  means  of  the 
prism,  utilized. 

Prism  windows,  where  put  in,  have 
materially  reduced  the  cost  of  artificial 
lighting  and  have  added  considerablv  to 
the  rental  value  of  the  building,  office, 
room,  or  basement.  It  is  marvelous  how 
they  will  transform  the  dark,  dingy  r*ar 
part  of  a  store  into  a  cheery  room,  needing 
no  artificial  light  in  daytime. 

Growth  of  the  Bnglish  Langnaffe. 

In  some  recently  published  statistics 
Prof.  Longdorf  says:  The  English  lan- 
guage is  developing  more  than  any  other, 
past  or  present.  While  the  German  con- 
tains 80,000  words,  the  Italian  4^,000,  the 
French  30.000,  and  the  Spanish  only  20,- 
000,  Dr.  Murray's  English  dictionary  is 
expected  to  contain  no  fewer  than  a  quar- 
ter-million words,  more  than  half  of  which 
have  come  into  use  during  the  last  half 
centurv.  A  great  part  of  these  additions 
are  technical  or  scientific  terms. 


Interesting.  If  True. 

Ton  Can  Try  It  For  Yourself  and  Prove  It. 

One  grain  of  the  active  principle  in  Stuart** 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  3,000  grain* 
of  meat,  eggs  or  other  wholesome  food,  and 
this  claim  has  been  proven  by  actual  experi- 
ment which  anyone  can  perform  for  himself 
in  the  following  manner :  Cut  hard  boiled 
eggs  into  very  small  pieces,  as  it  would  be 
it  masticated,  place  the  ^f^%  and  two  or 
three  of  the  tablets  in  a  bottle  or  jar  con- 
taining warm  water  heated  to  98  degrees 
(the  temperature  of  the  body)  and  keep  it 
at  this  temperature  for  three  and  one-oalf 
hours,  at  the  CLd  of  which  time  the  ^%% 
will  be  as  completely  digested  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  healthy  stomach  of  a 
hungry  boy. 

The  point  of  this  experiment  is  that  what 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  do  to  the 
e%%  in  the  bottle  it  will  do  to  the  egg  or 
meat  in  the  stomach,  and  nothing  else  will 
rest  and  invigorate  the  stomach  so  safely 
and  effectuallv.  Even  a  little  child  can 
take  Stuart's  Tablets  with  safety  and  bene- 
fit if  its  digestion  is  weak  and  the  thousands 
of  cures  accomplished  by  their  reg^flar  daily 
use  are  easily  explained  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  are  composed  of  vegetable 
essences,  aseptic  pepsin,  diastase  and  Gold- 
en Seal,  which  mingles  with  the  food  and 
digest  it  thoroughly,  giving  the  over-worked 
stomach  a  chance  to  recuperate. 

Dieting  never  cures  dvspepsia.  neither  do 
pills  and  cathartic  medicines,  which  simply 
irritate  and  inflame  the  intestines. 

When  enough  food  is  eaten  and  promptly 
digested  there  will  be  no  constipation,  nor 
in  fact  will  there  be  disease  of  any  kind 
because  good  digestion  means  good  health 
in  every  organ . 

The  merit  and  success  of  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  are  world  wide  and  they  are 
sold  at  the  moderate  price  of  50  cts.  for  full 
sized  package  in  every  drug  store  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in 
Europe. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested  a 
little  book  will  be  mailed  free  by  addressing 
F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  giving 
briefly  the  symptoms  of  the  various  forms 
of  stomach  weakness,  causes  and  cure. 


AWBfitBd 

"GRAND  PRIX" 

Pm*t9  Cxfiosiiion 
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Brooklyn; 
I'hlbMinipblat 


THE   nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE   COMFY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

RTCHARD  A.  McCURDY,     -    President. 


^The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies." 


Assets.     '  -    $301,844.537  52 

Insurance  and  Annuities 
in  Force.       -        -     1.052.665.21100 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  iasoes 
every  form  of  policy  at  the  lowest  rates  oom- 
menanrate  with  safety. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating^ with  ..advertisers. 
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Carpets. 

Lowell  Brussels  Carpets, 

Bigelow    Axminster    Carpets, 

English   Carpets, 

in  our  new  and  specially  prepared  designs 

Oriental  Rugs. 

An  unsurpassed  assortment  for  Libraries, 
Dining  Rooms  and  Halls.    Designed 

exclusively  for  our  Falltrade. 

Upholstery. 

Ctirtain    Material,    Tapestries,    Furniture 
Coverings. 

Lace   Curtains. 

Arabian  and  Renaissance  Laces  for  Special 
Curtains  and  Panels. 


NEW  YORK. 


u 


THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Schools  and  Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPENCERIAN   PEN    CO. 

349  BrooLdwaLy,  New  York 


«^-^   i       i  •AMAN 

/Gisroi  ^ 


By  AUOe  B.  tTOOKHAM,  M.  P. 


PEACE 

A  fMdiutting 

•■ketoh     of 

TOL8TOI.  lifs  famltj  and  home  life,  with  rivld  pictures 
of  pmmia  experieiicett  In  RuMia.  Vital  points  of  his  great 
works  on  religion  and  art  are  presented  with  new  Interest. 
Bookseller,  Newsdealer  ft  SUr  ^'Dr.  Stoekh€un*B  work  U  a 
faseinating  aeeount  of  her  viaU  to  thefamoua  Ruatian." 

TkeNewWplHtby  HAVCLOOK  CLUS  in  the  same  toI- 
Time  glTes  an  eloquent  insight  into  TOLSTOI'S  socUl 
philosophy.    Chicago  Tribune*    *M  et«s«n<«dly  wotea  i 


_„    -  toor*.' 

Ardent,  enthutlmttte^  e/og««fif." 
lund  in  Art  V*^!lum.  Prepaid  tl.OO 

STOCRRAM  PBtUSWma  CO.,  Se  riFTN  AVE.,  CHICAOO.  III. 


Literary  World.    

Illostraied.   Bound  in  Art  V*^!lum 


CONTINENTAL  j»  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms.    Three  New  Elevators. 


Room,  with  Board $2.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board... $t.oo and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $2.00  and  Up. 


Interesting  Notes. 

To  Preyent  Seasickness. 

Bright  red  spectacles  accompanied  by 
internal  doses  ol  calomel  form  a  new  Ger- 
man specific  against  seasickness.  It  is  de- 
duced irom  £pstein*s  investigations  on  the 
influence  of  color  on  the  blood  vessels  in 
the  brain.  Seasickness  is  due  to  lack  of 
blood  in  the  brain,  while  red  sends  blood 
to  the  brain  with  a  rush.  By  looking  at 
one  point  for  some  time  thru  the  red 
glasses,  the  patient  is  cured  radically. 

Skim-milk  CeUnloid. 
A  special  report  of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment tells  about  anew  use  to  which 
skimmed  milk  is  being  devoted.  By  a 
process  of  dessication  the  casein  of  the 
milk  is  reduced  to  a  dry  state,  and  it  can 
then  be  molded  into  any  desired  form,  col- 
ored, etc.,  after  the  manner  of  celluloid. 
The  new  product  can  be  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  billiard  balls,  oilcloth, 
book-bindings,  paper  sizing,  etc.,  and 
skimmed  milk  being  practicsdly  a  waste 
product  in  many  sections  the  material 
ought  to  be  inexpensive. 


Steam  Hint  Included. 


L.  U.  MALTBY 


Some  of  the  magnificent  decorations  of 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  are  reproduced  in 
color  in  the  Christmas  number  of  Scrid- 
ner's  Magazine,  They  are  accompanied 
with  an  essay  by  John  LaFarge,  the  emin- 
ent art  critic  and  artist. 

McClure's  Magazine  for  the  coming 
year  will  have  some  noteworthy  features. 
Here  are  a  few: 

"  Kim  "  a  novel  of  life  in  India  by  Rud- 
yard  Kipling;  "Within  the  Gates,"  by 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward ;  "  More 
Dolly  Dialogues,"  by  Anthony  Hope;  the 
"  Jimmie  Stories,"  by  Robert  Barr;  "Wall 
Street  Stories,"  by  Edwin  Lefevre. 
There  will  be  an  abundance  of  short  sto- 
ries. 

**Seen  from  the  Train." 

One  of  the  most  lemarkable  of  recent 
magazine  articles  is  one  by  Charles  Bar- 
nard in  Crane^s  Magazine  entitled,  ^'  Seen 
from  the  Train,  Travel  as  a  Fine  Art." 
The  route  chosen  by  Mr.  Barnard  as  illus- 
trating the  idea  he  wishes  to  convey  is 
that  ot  the  New  York  Central  from  New 
York  to  Niagara  Falls.  Mr.  Barnard  is 
a  geologist  as  well  as  a  student  of  his- 
tory and  makes  most  valuable  notes  on 
the  rocks  and  hills  on  his  line  of  travel. 

How  to  be  Beaatiful. 

"  *  To  look  beautiful  is  a  duty  which  the 
fair  sex  owes  both  to  themselves  and  their 
friends,'  said  one  of  the  wise  men  of  mod- 
ern times,  *  and  with  the  discoveries  of 
modern  scientists  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  they  shouldn't  perform  that  duty. 
Every  one  should  do  all  in  his  or  her  power 
to  supplement  nature  in  adorning;  the  per 
son,  and  while  it  is  true  that  a  fine  com^ 
plexion  is  not  given  to  alL  yet  the  work  of 
nature,  not  always  beautitul^  may  be  im- 
proved upon  in  many  ways/  The  many 
thousands  whn  have  been  icnefittd  by  Dr. 
T.  F,  Gouraud's  Oriental  Cream,  or  Mag- 
ical Beautifies  appreciate  this,  and  know 
its  value  as  a  cosmetic.  Tht;y  know  thai 
a  skm  that  is  ireckled,  tanned,  pimpled  t\t 
moth-patched  can  be  made  like  the  new- 
born babe's.  It  has  been  recommended 
by  physicians  for  those  who  wiU  use  toilet 
preparations,  and  the  Board  of  Health  has 
declared  if  free  from  aU  injurious  proper- 
ties. All  druggists  and  fancy  goods  stores 
appreciate  its  v-ilue  and  keep  it  for  sale— 
Th^  Maii  and  Exprt^s^  Neit/  IWk,  Sepi. 

Rettand  He&lUi  for  Mothtruiil  Child. 

Maa  WiNHJ.i  i w'B  SooTinNU  Syucp  has  Wf^n  Ti?it^*i 
for  OVliU  FIFTY  YKAKH  by  MILLIONS  UF 
MOTHEIIH  for  THEIR  (VHILJ>Rb:N  WHILE 
TL^THIN'*,  WITH  PliRFECF  SUrCESs  It 
800THEH  tb«  CHILH,  8UFTEISS  tbe  GUMs, 
AIJ.AY8  flU  PAIN.  OURKH  WIND  t?QLH\ftitd 
iu  thf?  be»t  remt^cly  For  r»IAEltHtEA.  Rol«l  by 
DruM^stsin  aT^sry  part  of  the  world  Bt*  sure  wDd 
aalc  tor  '  ilr»,  winalo^'H  Soothinff  ?iyr*  p/' and 
tfrki^  no  otlior  ki  nil.   T  wenty-d v  e  o^n ta  b  b  itle- 


Disfigured  Siiin 

wasted  muscles  and  decaying  bonei. 

What  havoc! 

Scrofula,  let  alone,  Is  capable  of  all  that, 
and  more. 

It  is  commonly  marked  by  bunches  in 
the  neck,  inflammations  in  the  eyes,  dys- 
pepsia, catarrh,  and  general  debility. 

It  is  always  radically  and  permanently 
ciured  by  Hood's  SarsapariUa. 

**I  was  a  sufferer  from  scrofula  from 
birth.  My  eyes  were  so  affected  that  I  was 
almost  blind  for  days  at  a  time.  My  neck 
began  to  swell  so  that  I  could  not  breathe 
freely.  Medicines  fUled  to  do  me  any  good 
until  I  began  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparllla. 
Today  I  have  excellent  health."  Miss  Ksr- 
TiB  MoGuniE,  Silver  Creek,  Ey. 

**  I  was  troubled  with  scrofula  and  came 
near  losing  my  eyesight.  For  four  months 
I  could  not  see  to  do  anything.  After  tak- 
ing two  bottles  of  Hood's  Sarsai>arilla  I 
could  see  to  walk  around  the  house  and 
when  I  had  taken  eight  bottles  I  could  see 
as  well  as  I  ever  could."  Susis  A.  Haib- 
8T0N,  Withers,  N.  C. 

Hood^s  Saraaparitla 

expels  all  humors,  cures  all  eruptions,  and 
builds  up  the  whole  system. 


SLDENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  k  EXeventk  St.,  Hew  Tork. 
{Oppo9ite  Grace  Church.) 

Oonducted  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 

Bates. 
Oentrally  Located  and  most  oonvenient  to 

Amusement  and  Business  Districts. 
Of  easy  access  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

Broadway  Cars  direct,  or  by  transfer. 


WM.  TAYLOR  k  SOI, 


Proprietors. 


[HE  m]  IMERiCm  TEl  SO. 

Agents  make 
25  Per  cent. 
Commission 
by  getting  orders  for  our 

TEAS,  COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPIChS  and 
BAKING  POWDER 

SRBOIAL  RRBSeNTS 

or  checks.    Freight  paid. 

terms— FREE. 

TME  GREAT  AHERICAN  TEA  CO., 
**,  O  Box  j»^     ji  d  j3  V«3cy  Street,  New  York 


Send  for  new 


JfllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllflllllllllllB 

S   Af  ih*-  i:rii(  ..*  \  iHir.ltmr^vrv  y<jU  will  lind  ■■ 

5J      it  ii  igrt'-Hl  eon  vetiiemt^  tu  k'o  fitfht  over  to  ma 

I  The  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL  | 

5  Fourth  Ave..  4l*r  »iid  4^d  Ht*.  Jg 

~  Oppoiite  Grftini  Oalral  B^pot,  N«w  York  S 

_         Central  for  Shopping  and  Theatres.  S 

5     Bh^gage  to  and  from  H!t1  tj,tr  De  ot  fret-.  S 

5  Eoam'^  'B    .uO  pir  day  and   Upwards  S 

?ilfllllllllllllllllllilllllliiifiiiiiiiifU" 


«     PrSO  S   CURE    FOR 


CURES  WHLH£  ALL  li^t  FAILS. 
1b  time,     !^E>ui  ^*  driniul^t"; 


CONSUTVI'PTJON 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES.  s^lr^ASfe 


m 
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JOSEPH  QILLOTT'S  STEEL  PENS 

Have  just  Gained  the 

GRAND    PRIZE,  ^t  Paris. 


This  is  the  highest  prize  ever  awarded  to  a 
pen-maker,  and  no  other  pen-maker  has   it. 

Gillott  has   always  taken  the  Highest  Prize. 


AmericG^s  heading  ^exfieto 


Subscription  Price 
93.00  a  Year 


THE  r07t\/M 


Single  Copic 
3S  Cento 


The  Forum  Tublishin^  Co. 

Ill  Fifth  ATann*.  N«w  Y*rk 


oaaadaadaaaacjcscfcjacfciactactciciaaacjai^iciac^actda* 


re  like  5a.poIio.-They  waste 
l-hcm selves  \o  mo^ke  ^he  world 
b^igh^e^.  SA POLIO  is  ^he  „^ 
|riele.cMc  lighh  of-house-clea^nin^- 


NEW  MUSICAL 
PlaysforChildren 

PEGGY'S  DREAM 

Musical  M«th«r  Go«s«« 

Words  and  Masic  by  Albert  W.  Noll. 
Price,  PcBtpftid,  40  cts. 

The  miudo,  written  in  oomio  opera  flt7le,ia 
bright,  melodioQ  ,  and  oatohy  throognoiat. 
Familiar  oharaoters  from  Mother  Oooea 
visit  a  poor  girl;  in  her  dreams,  and  enter- 
tain her  with  ringing,  dancing,  eta 


THE  QUEEN'S  SURPRISE 

Words  and  Mnsic  by  J.  C.  Mact. 
Price,  Postpaid,  4*  cts. 

The  mnsio  is  melodious,  Taried.  and  easily 
snng.  The  story  tells  of  the  Gnomes  Tisit  to 
the  Elyee,  in  absence  of  the  latter*s  cmeen. 
who  has  gone  banting  As  a  travesty  on 
the  '*  fairy »»  performances  of  yore  it  is  very 
amnsing. 

Send  for  DesoripltTe  CIroiiarPfar  desgrip- 
tions  of  the  above  and  many  other  mnsioal 
plays,  cantatas  and  operettaL 

MUSIC  RXVIEW 

as  Ota.  a  Year. 

A  piano  solo  and  song  reprodoced  in  each 
number.  New  music  and  musical  Uterature 
reviewed.  Special  articles  by  weUkknqwn 
writers  Portraits  and  biographical  sketches 
of  musicians.  Every  student  of  music  needs 
this  little  magazine.  Send  «-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  premium  list. 

Orders  SoUoited /or  ott  Iftisieal  PttUfectfiofit 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

Mualc  Publlahera* 

OuvsB  D1T8OH  OoMPAmr        -        BoeroH 
Ghas.  H.  D1T8OH  A  OoMPAKT    -   NbwTore 

J.  E.  DiTBON  k  COMBSXT     -     PhILAOILPSZA 


CFAaiR 


..LEAD  PENCILS. 


THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL 


III. 


A  Hoarse  Teacher 
is  a  Tired  Teacher 

As  a  simple  yet  effective  relief  for  Cou  jhs,  Colds»  Hoarseness, 
and  all  throat  affections.  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  stand  first 
in  public  favor  and  confidence.  Not  a  cheap  concoction  of 
doubtful  ingredients,  but  unequakd  in  popularity  and  effective* 
nets  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 

Are  absolutely  unrivaled  for  the  alleviation  of  hoarseness  and 
all  throat  irritation  scaused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    A  boon  to 

TEACHERS 
LECTURERS 

SINQERS 

Containing  nothing  injurious  they  may  be  used  as  often  as 
required. 

Sold  everywhere.    In  boxes  only.    Price,  25  cents. 


MENNENS 

[  I      BORATED  TALCUM 


/AFTER  BATHING 
AND  SHAVING. 


Delightful  After  Bathing 
A  Luxury  After  Shaving 


CHAPPED  HANDSr      «, 
CHAFING^ 

4od  All  affliclLoni  of  iluj  ikin,     KemoTca 
all  odor  ol  p«np{]rftttan. 

G#i  MEKFTEPrS  {Lbe  oiiglnal}.  a  UnU 

jw^.i/i/ir/'d.T,  itei  ikft^  it  d  mmm  f&r  il^ 

llablf  tiQ  dti  tuns. 

Soild  c  rery  wbcre,  Qf  Estlled  for  35  ctal** 


tj= 


DIXON'S     ^ 

American  Graphite 

#     PENCILS 

are    manufactured    to    suit    all    require- 
ments 

Graded  for  use  in  all  departments  of  edu- 
BB  cational  ivork 

DIXON'S  ERASIVE  RUBBERS  are 
_    fe:^.v  fHigh  Grade 

J4P 

^^ttracti'Oe  IPamphlei't  and  l>escripfix)e   Matter  ^ent 
on  application 


'*% 


\  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 


JE'RSEy    CITy,    JV.    J. 

«I€€C€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€€CCCCC€»€6C€€€€€€€C€C€€C€€CCCC€€€CCCC€€C€€€CCC4 


You  can  now  buy 


Ayer's 


Cherry 


Pectoral 


We  want  everybody  who  has 

a  cough  to  use  Ayer's  Cherry 
H^  Pectoral.     Sixty  years  of  expe- 
#   rience  with  it  tell  us  there  is 
±.   nothing  equal  to  it  for  coughs, 
^   colds    in    the    chest,  asthma, 
2*  bronchitis,  pneumonia,whoop- 
^  ing-cough,   hoarseness,   croup, 
^  consumption,  and  all    diseases 
\»  of  the  throat  and  lungs.     For  50 
\^  made  only  the  dollar  size.      We   make  it  yet 
i([^  -—  it  is  the  best  to    keep    on    hand,    best    for 
i^  chronic  cases,  and  most  economical  in  the  long  run. 
ifr   Three  years  ago  we  put  out  a  50-ccnt  size  to  accommo- 
A  date  those   who  might  not  find  it  convenient  to  expend  a 
^  dollar.     This  is  the  size  you  will  like  best  for  all  ordinary 

cases.     And  now  you  can  buy  a  25-cent  size.      It   is  very 


convenient  for  traveling,  holds  plenty  to  cure  an  ordinary 
cold,  and  is  just  about  right  for  one  of  the  children.  All 
druggists  keep  it. 

If  your  druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  one  dollar  and  we  will  express  a  large  bottle  to  you,  all  charges  prepaid.     Be  sure  and 
give  us  your  nearest  express  office.     Address,  J.   C,  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,   Mass. 


^^h?^^^^^^^^^^^^'*?Wi>?'*?'*P''^ 


riAuV;,"1  GOiLtGt  LiJ.irtiV 

BY  tXi;iiA:;;j£ 
nrii  Z  1942 


THE 


£cU^<i.  P;).i5.3/- 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 

•N  EW-YORK-AND-CHICAGO- 


VOLUME  LXI*.  N«.  ao. 
$2.00  A  VBAR.lo  CENTS  A  COPY. 


DECEMBER  i,  iqoo. 


•■  B.  otb  St.,  Hwm  Ywk« 
»6o  «»aMtb  Av..  Chlcas*.  Ill 


TEACHERS  ARE  INVITED 

to  send  for  dcscriptiYe  dfctilafs  and  foil  information  tt%dai\M%' ^^xt  many  new  and  notable 
publications  for  elementary  schools^  secondary  schools,  and  coUesfes.  In  their  different 
branches  these  text-books  are  unsurpassed*  All  represent  the  highest  educational  thought 
and  are  attractively  and  interestisigly  written*    Particular  attention,  however,  is  called  to 


NEW  EDUCATION  READERS— Foi/r  Books 

Books  I  and  II  each     -       -       -       -       -       -    f  .35 

Others  to  follow  shortly. 

The  most  perfect  series  ot  Phonic  readers  yet  devised.  It  is 
based  on  the  ideas  of  the  New  Education  and  presents  the  subject 
natnrally  and  logically.  It  embodies  the  best  features  of  th« 
phonic,  the  synthetic,  the  word,  and  the  sentence  methods,  and 
is  the  most  rapid  and  interesting  system  of  reading  ever  produced 
It  provides  generous  reviews  and  is  well  graded. 


BARNES'S  NATURAL  SLANT  PENMANSHIP 

Books  1—6,  per  dozen         -       -       -       -       -    ?  .75 
Charts,  per  set     ------       -      x.50 

Unlike  all  other  systems,  it  is  based  on  the  general  prevailing 
slant  which  characterizes  all  natural  writing^  yet  it  has  the 
round,  open  style  of  the  best  vertical  forms,  with  no  extremes 
or  eccentricities.  It  correlates  with  other  branches  of  study 
and  every  copy  is  sensible  and  significant.  No  other  system  of 
writing  is  so  rapid  and  so  natural. 


Stewart  and  Coe's  First  Days  in  School 
The  Baldwin  Primer         .... 
Shaw's  People  of  Other  Lands 
Discoverers  and  Explorers 


-  ?  .25 

.30 

-  .30 
.35 


Bradish*s  Old  Norse  Stones .45 

Pyle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Children      -       -       -  .40 

Kront's  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands     -  .45 

Persons's  Our  Country  in  Poem  and  Prose    •       -       -  .50 

Clarke's  Story  of  Ulysses .60 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers : 

North  America,  South  America,  Asia,  each       -  .60 

Powell  and  Connolly's  Rational  Grammar     -       -       -  .60 

Hall's  Elementary  Physiology         ...  .75 

Wight's  Selections  from  the  Bible  •       -                       -  .40 

Southwick's  Steps  to  Oratory                        •       -       -  z.oo 

Hinsdale's  The  Art  of  Study i.oo 

Seeley's  History  of  Education 1.25 

Roark's  Method  in  Education z.oo 

Swett's  American  Public  Schools i.oo  . 


Maxwell  and  Smith's  Writing  in  English     -       -       -  $  -75 

Kimball's  The  English  Sentence .75 

Harper  and  Burgess's  Elements  of  Latin  i.oo 

Hoadley's  Brief  Course  in  General  Physics  •  z.20 

Rowland  and  Ames's  Elements  of  Physics   •                •  x.oo 

Macy  and  Norris's  General  Physiology         -       -       -  x.zo 

Hewes's  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene               -  i.oo 

Newcomb's  Elements  of  Astronomy      ....  i.oo 

Steele's  Popular  Astronomy  (Revised)  i.oo 

Bacon's  New  French  Course   -        -       .                       -  i.oo 

Kuhn's  Elements  of  Spoken  French       -        -       -       -  .50 

Prehn's  Journalistic  German .50 

Schanz's  Der  Assistent .35 


Johnson's  History  of  English  and  American  Litera- 
ture          


Lancaster's  Manual  of  English  History  (Revised) 
Smith's  History  of  Greece  (Revised) 

History  of  Rome  (Revised)        ... 


1.25 
I.oo 
I.oo 

1.00 


COPIES  SENT,  POSTPAID,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


New  York 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  Portland*  Ore 
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A  Hoarse  Teacher 
is  a  Tired  Teacher 

As  a  iimf)k  yet  cfTcctivc  rettef  for  €ough>,  Colds.  Hoantncn. 
and  ill  throal  artediom,  Rnmn't  Bronchial  Trocha  stand  tM 
in  puUk  favor  and  confidence  Not  a  cheap  concoction  of 
doiibUkiJ  ingftdtents*  but  uncqualcd  in  popularity  and  eff^ve^ 
necs  for  nearly  half  a  century, 

BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 

An  absolufdy  unHvalt d  fiir  the  alleviation  of  hoaneneo  and 
all  throat  irritation  scatucd  by  cold  or  urn  of  the  voice.    A  boon  to 

TEACHERS 
LECTURERS 

SINGERS 

Cofitainbi j  nothing  injtirioiii  they  may  be  tiied  as  often  as 
rei|Uired« 

S&f4  tvirywkire^    Im  H^£i  ^mfy.    Frict^  i^  €tnlt, 

^he  'Pioneer  Sy^tefn 

QTkifTT^l-¥^Q    INTERMEDIAL 

OIVIA  1  XX   O    PENMANSHIPisr 

invdiL^ii  jrn  iL:r  iv.M    I"  mie<  Mii'^:i>ii  i^od  tiAlorikl  ^iiltmt  ii,nd  aiili  iQ&dii. 
Oil)  n  r*»  f  w 1 1  tv w     Th «?  «i*r^<if «  t^nx\  f  r  1  .•«*?<< ; 

SMITHS  INTERMEDIAL  WRITING  PRIMER. 

Tiif  nfm'tl  <ir  pen 

SMtTH*S  INTERMEDIAL  SHORT  COURSE, 

Nitji   nif.  9,4«S«4 

SMITH  S  INTERMEDIAL  REGULAR  COURSE, 

No&  Lli.3,  i,&,fl,^ 

SMITH'S  INTERMEDIAL  BUSINESS  FORMS, 

No  J*. 

SMITH'S  INTERMEDIAL  PRACTICE  BOOKS, 

SMITHS  MANUAL   OF    INTERMEDIAL   PEN- 
MANSHIP.    For  Teachers  and  Students. 

SMITH'S    INTERMEDIAL    PENMANSHIP 

CHARTS 

lit  O^eni^.   .-ml  a  1^1 
tftotm 

AMERICAN    MUSIC    SYSTEM   CHARTS    AND 

READERS. 
IDEAL  VERTICAL  COPY  BOOKS. 
MONTEITH'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  READINGS 

H4TOIUI.  ItmruMV  T:  in<^-  lUnmm*!*, 

Katubac  Hjstqut  iir  .  vvt^^liirdi,  etc, 

SPALDING  &  MOORE  S  LANGUAGE  SPELLER, 
SPALDING  &  MOORE'S  LANGUAGE  SPELLER, 

NjI  Two, 

OtLBHRT   ft    SULLIVAN'S    PRACTICAL    LES- 
SONS IN  ALGEBRA. 

RICHARDSON,   SMITH   &  COMPANY. 

1 15  Filth  Avantto,  New  %ork. 


I 'ml  I-i!    rUfUlllI   11  r  juj  -iT  Thr 


iahI  kiemniltifi 


Monographs  on  TeacMog 

B/^GLISH 

I.  MBTH0D5  OF  TEACHINU  NOVELS*  by  May  EstELUL 
Cook. 

IL  EDnriNO  ENOUStl  CLASSICS,  by  LlHDSAY  TotkO 
Damon. 

HL  neTHODS  OF  TEACHING  RnBTORlC,  by  RoBBftr 
Hbkhick. 

IV«  THE  TEXT-BOOK  ON  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETO- 
RIC, by  EuwiN  M.  HOKKIKS. 

F'REfiCH 

I.   TffB  TEACHING  OF  ELEHENTaRY  FRENCH,  by  Ak- 
Ik  FRENCH  PROSE  COnpOSIllON,  by  AocB  Gabiueixe 

TWJGHT* 

ECONOMICS 

I,  ECONOMICS  AS  A  STUDY  IN SECONDARV SCHOOLS, 
if.  flEniODS  OF  TEACHING    t     .    .   .v    ,       fN  SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS,  by  t  -    roif. 

MATHEMATiCS 

I.  THeTeACHtNaOFELBrtENTARY  ARITHMETIC,  by 

Sarah  C.  BaooK«. 

LATIJ^ 

I.  FIRST  YEAR  LATIN  WORK,  by  E.  H.  Scott, 


Amj  or  mil  off  llic^s  p&cii|»lil9ta  will  b«  mnn%  »o»tpAld 
is  te«cti^r»  OKI  r#<iu«9t*      Addr«ft«  %hm  Piililf«1&er* 

SCOTT.   FORESHAN  AND  COMPANY. 

37S-J88  Wabuh  Avenue,  CtflCAaO. 


r 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

on  a  seiiool  tlenk  drDOt«e  thnt 

Cji 

At. 

not  -»i»ply  tn  bflkiKil  ffif  utturi.  for  t(*  Hie  grent 

"GRAND  RAPIOS"  ON  A  SCHOOL  DESK  IS  EVERYTniSG. 

TheTtTi«tJSlnE>oi3ittbAtthed4d8kMr '  "r^ml 

Qpot)  them  for  th©o  tli*f  Are  iur*  ■  ■  i  af f 

dtjllar  invtUt'.l     *'G1AV1I  RAFIDS  h**- 

kDowD.^  BAIxlSASnT€AUIQMAnC.COBtBllAIiaU^X^?tf 

ABLtn  ric>ti),flAd  FKICTIOHSIBt  Aimt5TABt^«2]8maSl« 

TTtf  2"  •''  hfl^  proven  >-   -'h  ^>t  iho^v  •Ifi-ki^  !«>  be  im  Mft  In  lU 

Canvn*  «r»imd  tbft  w«rM  «it  1. 1  ^  Mir»  ftti^  Uio  htrf  U- 

blACtvT  nf  the  best  •fbool  dotli  -^  -  ^^  tiii«r«m€o  lA  fi*b:ol 

famitufu  it  will  pny  I'Oq  Ui  iTtve^iUsatt^  lLt«  iks.!^  uiatleBt 

GRAND  RAPIDS  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKi. 

Stium  Saiei  dtflce  -  .  -  «I4  CaUBtmUe  Mmimmg,  ITKW  TOUC 
Weitem  Silei  O(0cf :  Oor^  WAftftih  Ave .  cJid  Waifeijictaa  it*.  CMMclaqo 
WmMM CRAWD  lAPn^f,  HICII6AI 


^TiMiijnU^I   will 

r  mIicxiI  uOlcMsn 
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JVST  PUBLISHED 


TAYLOR'S  FIRST  READER 

By  Frances  Lilian  Taylor,  Author  of  The  Werner 
Primer.  Si/^  Cloth,  Extra  Size,  128  Pages,  Over  100 
lilustrations  and  18  Color  Plates     -     Price,  2S  Cents. 


The  Child's  Worid  in  Good  Literature  and  Beautiful  Pictures 

FO  UNDA  TION  ^^^  child  hams  to  read  by  reading. 
J.  YiriliiQ  ^^  learns  best  to  read  by  read" 

AJi^lUMb  j^^  something  worth  reading  and 

within  the  range  of  his  own  life  experiences  and  interests. 

TAYLOR'S  FIRST  READER  is  built  upon  these 
truths,  heretofore  singularly  overlooked  in  the  making 
of  most  First  Readers. 

TAYLOR'S  FIRST  READER  is  an  educaivmal  growth. 
It  is  a  development  of  those  sound  principles  and  sane 
methods  which  have  stood  the  crucial  test  of  the  school 
room. 

TAYLOR'S  FIRST  READER,  in  materials  and  con- 
struction, is  the  highest  product  of  artist  and  artisan 
yet  reached  in  the  manufacture  of  school  books. 

TAYLOR'S  FIRST  READER,  is,  in  an  important, 
educational  sense,  a  mechanical,  artistic,  and  literary 
triumph. 

THE  WERNER  SCHOOL  BOOK  COMPANY 

PyX>luner8  of  Taylor's  First  Header  invUe  anresponOence  concerning 
its  examination  ana  introattction.    Address  nearest  opUx : 

CHICAGO  HEW  YORK  B08T0V 

877-888  Wabftsh  Avenue  78  Fifth  Avenue  78  Tremont  Street. 


WB  ABE  WIDE  AWAKE. 


CHOICE  BOOKS 
FOR  MID-YEAR 
ADOPTION^  ^^ 

ATWOOD'S  STANDARD 
SCHOOL  ALGEBRA 

ATWOOD^S    GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL  ALGEBRA 

ATWOOD*S  EXERCISES  IN  ALGEBRA 

"J«  tixw  added  to  the  Boston  lisU  at  the  request  ofrnvselfana  teacTiers^ 
as  the  best  Algebra  available."— Johv  Tbti/)w,  Head  Master  Girlg*  High 
Bohool. 

THE  MORSE  SPELLER 

By  PROF.  8.  T.  BUTTON. 
"Je  overcomes  the  olbjectiAms  to  tJie  old  method.    Have  adopted  «."— C. 
S.  Davis,  duperintendent,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

SMITH'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICS 

Normal  School  Method.    Simple  apparatus,  obtainable  everywhere. 
'^ It  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  complete  I  have  «een."— Peof.  J.  G. 
Beown,  Ulinois  State  Normal  Umversity. 

iNThRMtiDlATd  COPY  BOOKS 

Teaoh  round  upright  Business  Style— not  a  back  slant    Many  cities  are 
adopting  it  in  place  of  vertical 

NEVY  CENTURY  DEVELOPMENT  MAPS  (Outline) 
Greatest  utility,  lowest  price. 
"-Pter  better  tfian  any  other  outline  maps  examined."— Trot.  R.  E. 
Dodos,  Teachers  OoUege,  New  York. 

STANDARO  SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY 

DB.  ^MITH  and  BUPT  WTLLARD 

CARROLL'S  AROUND  THE  WORLD— Books  L  &  IL 

NEW  CENTURY  READERS— Books  I.  and  IL 

DUTTON'S  AMERICAN  HISTORY  SERIES 

PAR  EAST  AND  FAR  WEST  RED  CHILDREN 

Indian  Myths.    PRATT. 
See  cataiog.    Many  other  liberca  discounts. 

THE  MORSE  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

96  Fifth  Avenne,  Hew  York. 
195  Wabash  Avenue,  Ohicaoo,  III.    96  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


»l>^^^^^>^<>^»><>^^^^^<>qN>a»^»^^»^^>i>^^^»^^»>^^»^»»»^»»»s»»»»9»»»»»»^^^^3(>^^^ 


DIXON'S     # 

American  Graphite 

^     PENCILS 

are    manufactured    to    suit    all    require-     | 

ments 


Graded  for  use  in  all  departments  of  edu-     | 
cational  ivork 


DIXON'S  ERASIVE  RUBBERS  are     i 
High  Grade 


^^firacthOe   l^amphlel^  and  descriptive   Matter  .rent 
on  application 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 


JE'RSEy^  ciry,  /f.  j. 
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A  First-aass 


MICROSCOPE 

And  Outfit  for  Work  for 

$16.22 


FLY'S 
FOOT 


□f  Hfittf'HiUilC  and 
out  wiih  ihts 


llagBiftct  i8o  dtamctvrs  (31.400  thaoK 


Just  the  Thins  for  Winter  Evenings 
as  well  as  Simimer  Afternoons 

An  inexhaustible  ntine  of  amusement  and 
information  for  voung  and  old.  liasy  to  use. 
Perfect  optical  results.  "One  may  use  the 
microscope  a  life:V«e  and  never  look  at  the 
same  thing  twice." 

Outfit  consists  of  microscnpe  as  shown, 
twelve  prepared  oiijects.  such  as  fly's  wing. 
foot  of  insect,  etc..  book  describing  and  illus* 
trating  i.aoo  common  microscopic  objects, 
glass  slides,  and  covers  for  mountmg  objects 
forceps,  etc 

MkroMopea.  aU  prieaa.  ap  to  SSOO.OO 

BAU5CH  a  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

Rochester.  N.  V.. 
NBW  YORK  cnv  CntCAOO 


ElMER  &  AMEND 

aOS-211  Third  At©.,      NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Ecerythhg  Needed  in  the  Laboratory 

Glaw  Uowtne  AoM  •*  tbe  iremlaM 
Hctalware  HuiafMtarliic  Sept.  in  the  Emue. 


Send  for 
the  Dlvstrated 
Catalogvc  oi 

Chas.  Beseler  Co 

251  Centre  St,  New  York.^^ 

The  Most  Complete  Eoer  Issued. 


TarftD'KTr*U  BERCY'S    TEXT- 

rRrNCn  books  for 

A  IVLillWa*  Teaching     French 

are  need  everywhere.  Send  to  the  pub- 
lisher for  copies  for  examlDatioo.   .   ■   ■ 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

8SI  ft  8S3  SIXTH  AVENUE,     -     NEW  YORK. 
Complete  oatalosne  on  application. 


JO&BPH  QILLOTT'S  STtiEL  PENS 

Have  just  Gained  the 

GRAND  PRIZE,_AL^£l2: 


This  is  the  highest  prize  ever  awarded  to  a 
pen-maker,  and  no  other   pen-maker  has   it. 

Gillott  has   always  taKen  the  Highest  Prize, 

mCROWELL  CABINET 


constitutes  a  complete  physical  laboratory.    No  additional  pieces 
are  necessary  for 

A  COMPLETE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

The  manual  accompanying  the  cabinet  gives  minute  instructions 
for  more  than  five  hundred  distinct  experiments. 


^T^         The  outfit  has  given  umversal  and  absolute  satisfaction.    The 


MEMORY 

How  to  Improve  It. 

Dr.  Edward  Pick  was  for  many  years 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  memory 
and  the  means  of  improving  it.  His  cele- 
brated course  of  lectures  was  given  before 
colleges  and  universities,  teachers  and 
professional  men  and  women,  and  was 
highly  praised.  Just  before  his  death  last 
July  he  put  these  lectures  into  book  form 
for  the  first  time.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
need  of  a  good  memory— and  who  has  not? 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  was 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  greatly 
elaborated  are  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  this 
book  and  careful  observance  of  its  instruc- 
tion, the  memory  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Price    tl.OO  Net. 


cabinet  is  equipped  with  appliances  for  water  pressure,  electricity, 

, j-i-    I. — iry  piece  18  numbered  and  has  a  special 

The  universal  verdict  is    "^^  —  ^^- 


gas,  and  compressed  air .   fcvei 
place  in  one  of  the  drawers, 
best  thing  on  the  market  " 


E  l  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 


61  East  Vlntli  St., 
Hew  Tor* 


Write  for  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  book  of  testimonials. 
Maiw  Office  and  Faotobt  :  Eabtibn  Offzob  : 

Pt.  Wayne  Av.  and  St.  Joe  St..  INDIANAPOU5.    HAMILTON,  N. Y. 


THE  '^DUSTLESS 


ft 


problem  has  been  solved  at  last  by  the  Moms  & 
Dunham  Blackboard  Eraser  Pockets  which  have 
been  designed  to  be  placed  at  intervals  of  each 
child's  space,  about  four  inches  below  the  chalk 
trough.  Keep  your  erasers  out  of  the  dust  in  the 
chalk  trough  by  supplying  your  boards  with  these 
"Pockets"  and  have  your  erasers  always  clean- 
once  placed  they  last  forever,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  only  $  I  .« o  per  room.  Useful,  Economical, 
Indestructible,  Inexpensive,  Healthful  and  Orna- 
mental, made  of  ^heet  Steel  finished  handsomely 
and  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  They  save 
erasers,  blackboards,  and  confusion;  reduce  dust 
to  a  minimum,  economize  time.teach  your  pupils 
a  constant  lesson  in  tidiness— in  short  these  Pock- 
ets ar<»  the  lasting  friend  of  teachers,  pupils,  jani- 
tors and  all  others  associated  with  school  work. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Complete  in  formation 
upon  application  to 

THE  MORRIS  &  DUNHAM  ERASER 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

528  Arcit  Street.  PUhdetpUau 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Sole  Axents  for  DreTerlioff*8  Saxon  Filter  Papers. 


Complete 

Laboratory 

Ontflts. 


^iC^S^r^^^ry^i^  ^  .v»yiN" ...  pb../>        POCKET  CO.,  .  .  .  Dtvenport,  Iowa 


Full  Catalogues  furnished  on  receipt  of  10  oents. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the  ' 

TEACHERS*  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

Established  17  years,      |29  Audttorium  BulMinj,  Chicago.       Positions  Filled,  4,000. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

BBND  TO  Airr  OF  THX8B  ADDBnSXS  FOB  AOSKOT  MAinJAL,  FBEX. 

4  ABhbnrton  PL,  Boston,  Mass.,  srn  Wabash  At.  J^hioago.  IlL  166  Fifth  At..  New  Tork  City,  N.  Y. 
86  Kinif  8 1.  West.  Toronto,  Can.  790  Cooper  Bldg.  .BenTer,  Colo.  4*)  Qarrott  Bldff  ,  San  Francisco,  OaL 
1606  Fa.,  Ato.  ,  Washington,  D.  C  414  Century  Bldg.,  Minneapolis.  586  Stimson  Blk ,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS* 

AGENCY. 


Established  fourteen  years.  Largest  and  best 
known  Agency  in  the  West  Yacanoies  for  Sep- 
tember in  Colleges,  l^ormal  Schools,  Academies, 
High  Schools,  Public  Schools,  etc.  Prompt 
serTice  guaranteed.  Manual  of  SOpages free. 
C.  J.  ALB£BT,  Manager. 


CENTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  B.  14th  5t..  New  York 


Oldest  and  best  knowm  in  U.  S.    Est.  1855 

P.  Y-  HUTSSOOM  \  TLinnnnp^ 

John  0.  Rockwell/  Manaof>n. 


EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  F.  FOSTER,  Manager. 


50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston. 

Telephone^  Boston  775^2. 


sxji>i>e:i\  va.o.4.i^oie:®. 


ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg's  Bureau. 

n.S.  KBLLOQQ,  Manager,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York 


ESTABLISHED  TEH  TEARS. 
Televkone  Ho.  2492-l8cli  St. 


When  in  New  York  you  ire  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN  -^  f^^^^^J^:"^- 

' ^"»  2   East  Utk  Stireet, 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


Hew  York. 


■TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Oood  type— Wen  Printed— Fine  PikpeoN-Half- 
Leather  Binding— doth  Sidea-Prioe  Bednoed 
to  $1.60,  postpaid.    Send  for  sample  pages. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Copyright  Bitroductiona— New  Type^ 
Oood  Paper— Wen  Bound— OouTenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  60  cents  each. 


^^iSS?f^^Sr  }  David  McKay^  Publkher.  1022  Market  St^  Philadelpiiia. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  that  a  LAPILINUM  BLACKBOARD 

(SiLiCATi  BiiAOXBOABD  Stonx  Cloth)  8  foot  by  9  feet  can  be  obtained  for  $1.50?  (Other 
sizes  in  proportion)  Can  be  tacked  on  the  waU  by  any  one- makes  a  perfect  blackboard 
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Art  in  the  School-Room. 

ffici  haye  finven  carefol  stady  to  the  problem  of  sohool-room  deooration  ever 
^^*  since  the  beginning  of  the  now  rapidly  spreadinff  moTement.  From  the 
vast  number  of  our  reproductions  of  genendly  oonceaed  superior  quality,  we 
have  selected  185  subjects  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  especially  suitable  for 
the  different  grades.  A  list  of  these  is  mailed  free  toparties  mentioning  this  pai>er. 
Also  write  for  iUustrated  booklet ''  PICTURES  FORBOOK  LOVERS/' 

The  provision  of  the  customs  tariff,  according  to  which  reproductions  for  edu- 
cational  institutions  may  be  imported  duty  free,  enables  us  to  allow  a  special  dis- 
count to  schools  on  orders  of  a  sufficient  amount.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish 
particulars  on  application. 


BERLIN    JPHOTOOJaA-JPHIC   CO., 

14  ICast  93d  l^treet.  New  York. 
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The  Rural  School  Problem. 

By  Florence  Burlingame,  Minnesota. 

Despite  the  rapid  growth  in  our  urban  population 
which  has  been  so  noticeable  during  the  last  two  decades 
the  report  of  the  latest  census  shows  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  still  live  remote 
from  the  larger  centers  of  population,  upon  isolated  farms 
or  in  small  mining  and  fishing  villages.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  two-thirds  of  the  children  of  the  United 
States  must  depend,  for  that  part  of  their  education 
which  is  to  be  gained  from  books  and  school-life,  mainly 
upon  the  common  district  school.  This  being  the  case, 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these 
schools,  the  main  or  sole  dependence  of  ten  millions  of 
school-children,  are  brought  up  to,  and  kept  at,  the 
highest  possible  point  of  efficiency  and  usefulness.  Let 
it  be  freely  admitted  that  most;  cities  and  towns  have 
schools  of  which  they  are  justly  proud,  for  whose  im- 
provement they  are  most  zealous;  that  the  higher  insti- 
tutions are  doing  well  a  most  important  work.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  town  school  reaches  only  the  minority 
of  our  future  citizens,  that  the  great  majority  begin  and 
end  their  school  life  within  the  walls  of  the  district 
school-house,  and  are  affected  only  in  an  indirect  way  by 
the  influence  of  the  higher  institutions.  In  view  of  this 
it  is  well  to  look  closely  into  the  conditions  and  problems 
of  the  rural  schools,  to  examine  closely  into  the  causes 
of  existing  deficiencies  and  to  search  for  means  of  possi- 
ble improvement. 

Reference  is  here  made  more  particularly  to  the 
Northern  and  Western  states;  states  where  public  senti- 
ment is  clearly  and  forcibly  on  the  side  of  the 
schools ;  states  where  liberal  appropriations  are 
made  for  their  support,  and  where  the  first  act 
of  a  newly  organized  community  is  the  selection  of  a 
site  and  the  erection  of  a  school-house.  What  is  the 
actual  condition  of  the  rural  school  in  these  states  as  re- 
gards efficiency?  The  statements  here  presented  are 
based  upon  personal  observation  in  four  of  these  states, 
confirmed  by  official  and  unofficial  reports  and  by  the 
observation  of  others,  and  I  think  will  be  accepted  with- 
out question  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  facts. 

Attendance. 

The  attendance  in  rural  schools  is  uniformly  poor. 
Many  especially  of  the  older  children  do  not  attend  at 
all.  Of  those  enrolled,  very  few  attend  regularly. 
Where  compulsory  school  laws  exist,  they  are  often 
evaded  or  disregarded  and  at  best  compel  attendance  but 
for  short  terms.  Often  the  teacher's  report  may  show 
that  half  of  those  enrolled  have  failed  to  attend  the  re- 
quired time.  A  conservative  estimate  would  place  the 
average  attendance  of  the  pupils  enrolled  no  higher  than 
at  from  three  to  four  months  per  year,  even  in  the  most 
favored  localities. 

Progress  of  Pupils. 

The  grade  of  scholarship  is  relatively  low.  In  part 
this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  first  condition.  Pu- 
pils are  uniformly  from  one  to  two  or  three  years  behind 
those  of  the  same  age  in  city  schools.  Their  progress  is 
less  rapid,  the  range  of  their  attainments  narrower.  In 
opposition  to  this  it  is  sometimes  claimed  that  many  of 
our  best  scholars,  statesmen,  and  business  men  have 
come  out  of  these  same  rural  schools,  and  that  pupils  com- 


ing from  them  to  enter  the  high  school  show  themselves 
superior  in  thinking  power  to  those  brought  up  in  the  city 
school.  While  such  superiority  is  doubtless  often  a  fact, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  if  it  can  be  claimed  as  an  effect 
of  the  district  school.  The  boy  who  ccnus  cut  of  that 
school  into  a  larger  field  of  intellectual  activity  is  the 
boy  whose  natural  strength  and  vigor  of  intellect  have 
rendered  him  even  more  superior  to  those  he  has  left  be- 
hind than  to  those  with  whom  he  now  comes  in  contact. 
The  boy  who  "  comes  out"  is  the  one  for  whom  we  need 
have  little  or  no  care :  he  will  take  care  of  himself.  But 
for  the  ninety  and  nine  who  never  "come  out,"  who 
lack  the  strength  or  the  ambition  to  raise  themselves 
above  their  environment,  what  of  them?'  It  is  to  them 
our  kindest  care  is  due,  and  they  in  the  country  school 
are  not  giving  evidence  that  they  have  rec«>ived  that  care 
in  equal  measure  with  their  city  cousins. 

Not  Held  in  Hijh  Esteem. 

The  rural  school  holds  a  low  place  in  the  popular  es- 
timation. The  town  may  boast  of  its  schools,  the  dis- 
trict seldom  does.  Let  a  child  show  talent  or  studious- 
ness  beyond  the  common,  and  his  thoughts  turn  toward 
the  city  school.  If  his  parents  become  ambitious  for 
him,  if  they  wish  him  to  have  "  a  good  education,''  they 
strive  to  send  him  away  to  "  town  school "  even  before 
he  has  reached  a  degree  of  attainment  which  makes  high 
school  work  necessary,  or  an  age  which  renders  even 
temporary  absence  from  home  desirable.  Many  a  family 
gives  up  a  pleasant  farm  home  and  a  profitable  employ- 
ment to  move  into  town  amid  much  inferior  surround- 
ings that  the  children  may  "  go  to  school."  And  this 
prejudice  against  the  district  school  is  shared  fuUy  by 
the  Iteachers  themselves  and  is  confirmed  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  by  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  toward  it. 

The  teachers  of  our  district  schools  are  of  all  grades 
and  all  degrees  of  capacity,  but  they  may  be  said  to  have 
one  common  characteristic,  lack  of  permanency  in  office, 
and  often  even  lack  of  desire  for  permanency.  In  the  city 
the  school  teacher  expects,  as  the  reward  of  a  successful 
year's  work,  a  re-engagement,  and  as  such  strives  to  hold 
her  place  as  long  as  possible.  In  the  country  school  the 
teacher  is  usually  engaged  by  the  term  and  seldom  re- 
mains long  in  the  same  school.  If  she  fails  she  is  dis- 
missed at  the  end  of  the  term,  if  she  is  successful  she 
may  remain  for  two  or  three  terms,  seldom  more  ;  then 
she  looks  forward  to  some  better  position,  if  possible  in 
village  or  town  and  her  place  is  taken  by  another.  The 
better  teachers  inevitably  gravitate  toward  the  cities, 
leaving  the  country  schools  to  the  less  successful,  or  to 
new  and  untried  teachers  who  are  to  get  their  experi- 
ence and  training  in  the  rural  school.  To  leave  the  dis- 
trict school  for  the  town  school  is  counted  success,  to 
remain  a  district  school  teacher  is not. 

Hnancial  Aid. 

Now  to  what  is  this  state  of  affairs  due?  It  is  often 
said  that  better  teachers,  better  equipment,  and  better 
supervision,  alone  are  necessary  to  produce  better 
schools,  that  these  are  to  be  had  by  paying  better  sala- 
ries, and  that  therefore  the  crying  need  of  our  rural 
schools  is  more  money.  Upon  this  ground  many  plans 
for  state  aid  are  advocated,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  put  into  operation.  Among  these  latter  are : 
The  bonus  given  in  this  state  to  all  schools  employing  a 
first-grade  teacher  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year 
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and  maintaining  a  certain  standard  of  material  equip- 
ment ;  aid  to  the  library  fund  of  the  school ;  loans  to 
the  district  of  state  school  funds  at  nominal  rates  of 
interest,  etc.  It  is  even  proposed  in  one  state  to  com- 
pel by  law  the  employment  of  first-grade  teachers,  and 
the  maintainance  of  fair  equipment  in  every  district, 
and  to  pay  the  extra  expense  over  and  above  a  fixed  and 
reasonable  per  cent,  on  the  district  property,  froin  the 
state  funds.  But  while  these  devices  are  doubtless  an 
aid  to  the  rural  school  they  do  not  solve  the  entire  ques- 
tion. The  problems  of  the  rural  school  are  not  merely 
financial  ones.  Within  the  writer's  own  experience  has 
come  more  than  one  rural  school  where  the  material 
equipment  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  many  a  village 
school,  where  funds  were  abundant  and  a  liberal  spirit  in 
their  disbursement  was  not  lacking,  where  a  good  salary 
was  gladly  paid  when  a  good  teacher  could  be  secured, 
yet  with  all  this  these  schools  still  labored  to  a  great  de- 
gree under  the  same  disadvantages  of  poor  attendance, 
low  grade  of  scholarship,  low  rank  in  popular  estima- 
tion and  inability  to  retain  the  services  of  a  good  teacher. 

Authority  and  Responsibility. 

Among  the  positive  conditions  which  are  responsible 
for  many  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  rural  district  school 
may.be  put  the  relative  freedom  and  independence,  the 
practically  unlimited  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
country  teacher.  In  the  city  school  each  individual  is 
part  of  an  organized  systematic  whole.  The  work  is 
planned,  divided,  and  apportioned  by  higher  authorities. 
Often  this  division  and  specialization  of  work  is  carried 
to  an  extreme.  The  grade  teacher  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  making  of  the  course  of  study,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school,  the  rules  for  its  management.  If 
the  class  instruction  presents  difficulties  in  matter  or 
method  the  specialist  can  be  consulted  or  the  teachers' 
meetings  attended.  If  the  problem  of  dealing  with  some 
one  pupil  becomes  perplexing,  there  are  the  niles  of  the 
school  board  regarding  discipline  and  there  is  the  prin- 
cipal to  consult  as  to  the  best  course  of  action  within 
those  rules,  to  uphold  her  in  it,  and  to  take  upon  himself 


the  final  responsibility.  At  every  turn  the  teacher  is 
made  to  feel  that  if  her  field  is  a  somewhat  limited  one, 
if  her  freedom  of  action  is  restricted  and  her  authority 
reduced,  her  responsibility  is  lessened  in  proportion,  and 
that  in  her  restricted  field  of  action  she  is  supported, 
held  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  machinery  of  organizar 
tion  that  hampers  her.  Like  the  worker  in  the  factory 
she  learns  to  perform  with  surprising  celerity  and  per- 
fection one  part  of  a  complex  process,  but  need  have 
little  knowledge  of  and  no  care  for  anything  beyond. 

The  rural  teacher  has  no  such  help  and  no  such  limi- 
tations. She  is  her  own  superintendent,  principal,  and 
corps  of  special  instructors.  She  is  free  within  very 
wide  general  limits  to  select  her  own  course  of  study,  to 
organize  her  own  grades  and  classes,  to  fix  her  own 
standards  of  promotion,  to  set  up  her  own  ideals  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  decide  upon  the  best  means  for  attaining 
to  those  ideals.  Not  only  is  she  free  to  do  all  this,  but 
she  is  responsible  for  its  being  well  done.  Whatever 
advice  or  assistance  she  may  be  able  to  obtain  in  the 
matter  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  in  the  public  estima- 
tion at  least,  she  remains  wholly  and  solely  responsible 
not  merely  for  the  class  instruction  in  every  subject  and 
grade,  but  every  detail  of  the  organization,  management, 
and  government  in  their  entire  range.  Despite  the 
existence  of  county  superintendents  and  school  boards, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  responsibility  and  therefore 
the  authority  of  the  teacher  is  practically  unlimited 
in  all  matters  connected  with  the  school  save  only 
that  of  its  financial  support,  and  to  this  she  is  often  ex- 
pected to  contribute  by  seeing  that  as  many  pupils  as 
possible  attend  long  enough  to  be  entitled  to  the  public 
apportionment.  This  fact  is  too  seldom  fully  recognized 
in  all  its  bearing. 

The  country  schoolmasters  of  ^'ye  olden  time"  whose 
portraits  have  come  down  to  us  in  literature  and  tradi- 
tion were  wont  to  realize  this  limitless  authority  without 
acknowledging  an  accompanying  responsibQity.  The 
teacher  of  the  present  day,  the  young  girl  fresh  from 
the  high  school  or  the  normal,  is  apt  to  feel  more  or  less 
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deeply  the  responsibility  of  her  position  with  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  authority  it  implies. 

Social  Stindinj  of  tlie  Teacher. 

A  second  great  difference  between  town  and  country 
schools  lies  in  the  social  standing  of  the  teacher  and  the 
social  importance  of  the  school.  In  the  city  the  teacher 
is  a  private  individual  with  her  own  private  social  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  selected  is  accordance 
with  her  own  tastes  or  family  connections.  What 
she  may  say  or  do  outside  of  the  school-room  is  her  own 
concern  and  gives  rise  to  no  comment  beyond  that  of 
her  owB  circle.  In  the  country  on  the  other  hand,  with 
its  limited  social  life,  the  teacher,  by  virtue  of  her  office, 
holds  a  semi-public  position,  and  every  word  and  act,  out 
of  school  no  less  than  in  school,  is  subjected  to  the  light 
of  publicity.  The  proverbial  gossip  of  country  places  is 
often  annoying,  but  it  isa  natural  result  of  the  Conditions 
of  rural  life,  and  is  not  in  itself  an  essentially  bad  thing. 
The  teacher  cannot  escape,  she  miut  meet  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  does  this  determines  whether  for 
her  it  shall  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  one.  She  may  set 
the  neighborhood  to  discussing  things  which  make  for 
their  own  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement,  if 
not  so  easily  yet  quite  as  surely  as  she  can  allow  them  to 
descend  to  empty  discussion  of  her  dress  and  manner  or 
criticism  of  her  behavior,  and  this  porer  of  the  teacher 
is  re-inf orced  by  the  importance  of  the  school  as  a  factor 
in  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

In  the  city,  the  school  is  regarded  almost  from  a  busi- 
ness standpoint  It  is  a  place  where  so  much  knowledge, 
so  much  thinking  power  is  to  be  gained  at  the  cost  of  so 
m'ny  hours  of  attendance.  Littkor  no  social  interest 
is  connected  with  it.  The  social  needs  of  the  people  are 
met  in  full  by  other  means,  the  theater,  the  lecture,  the 
concert,  the  various  church  meetings,  clubs,  societies^ 
parties  and  friendly  calls.  Even  the  children  are  often 
allowed  more  of  social  recreation  than  they  can  afford 
either  the  time  or  the  strength  for,  and  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  city  school  to  restrict  rather  than  to  encourage 
this. 

But  in  the  country  it  is  quite  different.  Many  of  these 
aids  to  social  life  are  quite  lacking,  all  are  greatly  reduced 
and  the  school  in  the  absence  of  other  institutions  be- 
comes an  important  social  center  not  only  for  the  chil- 
dren but  thru  them  for  the  whole  community.  And  in 
turn  the  social  element  becomes  an  important  part  of 
school  life. 

Again  we  find  this  fact  to  be  seldom  clearly  recognized. 
The  young  teacher  fresh  from  her  home  school  has  left 
behind  her  her  circle  of  friends  and  companions,  to  whom 
she  expects  to  return  soon,  and  she  has  little  or  no 
desure  to  assume  other  and  essentially  different  social  re- 
lations with  people  with  whom  she  has  little  in  common 
and  on  a' footing  which  she  either  does  not  understand 
at  aQ,  or  but  dimly  at  best.  Her  home,  her  friends,  her 
social  sympathies  are  all  elsewhere;  she  is  employed  to 
teach  the  school,  and  doing  that  to  the  best  of  her 
ability  she  seems  to  herself  to  have  done  her  whole  duty. 
The  social  opportunities  for  good  which  the  school  pre- 
sents and  her  responsibility  for  the  best  use  of  those 
opportunities  is  too  often  completely  overlooked. 

TKe  Attendance  Problenu 

Among  the  many  widely  varying  material  conditions, 
which  distinguish  the  rursd  from  the  urban  school,  per- 
haps the  most  fundamental  is  the  distance  of  the  pupils 
from  the  school  and  the  modes  of  conveyance.  Seldom 
is  the  city  pupil  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minuted  walk 
from  his  school-house,  and  if  by  chance  he  is  farther  away 
or  too  delicate  to  walk,  the  street  car  furnishes  a  cheap 
and  comfortable  means  of  conveyance  as  it  does  for  all 
in  stormy  weather.  No  physical  hardship  need  be  in- 
curred by  any  pupil  in  reaching  the  school.  The  country 
pupil  on  the  contrary  often  lives  at  a  distance  of  one  or 
two  miles  from  the  school-house,  or  even  more.    Neither 


has  he  the  well  paved  walks  of  the  city  child,  but  in  all 
sorts  of  weather  he  must  plod  the  rough,  or  muddy,  or 
dusty  roads,  exposed  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to 
sun,  and  wind,  and  rain,  and  snow.  The  more  delicate 
children  are  unable  to  do  this,  the  less  ambitious  seek  to 
avoid  it  whenever  it  becomes  irksome,  and  this  condition, 
reinforced  by  other  causes  which  operate  everywhere, 
lack  of  interest,  needs  of  the  home,  etc.,  tends  to  make 
the  enrollment  small,  and  worse  still,  the  attendance  in- 
termittant  and  the  work  desultory. 

Neither  is  this  a  condition  in  which  we  may  look  for 
any  radical  change.  Like  those  previously  mentioned  it 
is  a  part  or  consequence  of  the  larger  conditions  of  rural 
life,  and  will  be  modified  only  as  those  larger  conditions 
are  modified.  It  is  a  condition  which  the  teacher  must 
recognize,  do  as  much  as  possible  to  allow,  and  provide 
for. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Schools  Gardens  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

A  bill  is  now  in  preparation  for  the  Minnesota  state 
legislature  which  ^1,  if  it  passes,  authorize  State  Super- 
intendent Lewis  to  put  into  execution  his  long  cherished 
plan  of  including  instruction  in  practical  agriculture  in 
the  rural  school  curriculum.  The  course,as  laid  out  by  the 
state  superintendent,  has  been  submitted  for  criticism  to 
President  Tucker,  of  the  state  agricultural  school,  and 
will  be  subjected  to  still  further  discussion  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  county  superintendent  in  December. 

This  bit  of  news  from  Minnesota  is  significant,  for  it 
signalizes  the  first  attempt  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United 
States  to  solve  the  rural  school  problem  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  practical  nature  study.  There  have  been  a  few 
sporadic  efforts.  One  that  is  going  on  in  Colorado  was 
described  recently  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  it 
is  said  that  school  gardens  are  being  tried,  in  an  amateur 
way,  in  some  counties  of  New  York  state  and  in  New 
England.  Nothing  like  the  attention,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  the  subject  in  this  country  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it  abroad.  Some  account  of  what 
is  done  in  other  countries  may  therefore  be  timely  and 
readable. 

European  School  Gardens. 

It  is  said  that  the  idea  of  the  school  garden  is  of 
Swedish  origin  and  that  there  are  over  2,000  schools  in 
Scandinavia  which  have  them.  In  Germany,  the  idea 
has  taken  well  and,  altho  there  is  no  national  system 
of  school  gardens,  there  are  many  scattered  examples. 
The  work  would  seem  still  to  be  in  the  experimental 
stage.  The  first  German  garden  school  was  started  in 
1881  by  the  local  authorities  of  Gerderath,  Prussia. 
Similar  schools  have  been  established  at  Gerderhahn, 
Bugelu,  and  Ratheun  and  at  several  other  Saxon  towns. 

One  of  the  most  interestmg  is  that  at  Alfter  which 
has  been  described  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  in  a  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture, 
and  entitled,  "A  German  Common  School  with  a  Gar- 
den." The  work  at  Alfter  is  intensely  practical,  differ- 
ing from  many  of  the  German  schools  in  which  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  consists  in  lectures  upon  theories  of 
drainage,  composts,  and  the  like,  with  never  a  bit  of 
practical  laboratory  work  under  the  open  sky.  This 
bulletin  of  Mr.  Smith's  is  very  good  reading  and  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  education. 

Other  countries  of  Europe  have  the  school  garden.  It 
is  popular  in  France.  Nowhere  is  it  better  established 
than  in  little  Belgium,  itself  one  of  the  ^rden  spots  of 
the  world.  There  every  rural  school  has  not  less  than 
an  acre  of  garden  space  for  carrying  on  a  full  course  in 
theoretical  and  practical  agriculture.  The  natural 
science  and  manual  training  work,  which  is  a  strong  part 
of  the  Belgium  urban  school  system,  is  omitted  in  the 
rural  school  to  leave  room  for  this  instruction  in  practi- 
cal farming.   An  especially  valuable  element  is  the  dairy 
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work  which  is  taught  the  girls ;  most  American  schemes 
have  had  only  the  boys  in  mind. 

All  the  children  are  graded  and  ranked  for  proficiency, 
in  these  studies  as  in  and  others*  The  course  runs  some- 
what in  this  order:  First,  there  is  instruction  in  the 
growth  of  the  principal  trees,  vegetables,  and  flowers 
with  reference  to  watering,  transplanting,  and  weeding. 
Then  comes  the  use  of  various  garden  tools.  After  that 
elementary  botany,  followed  by  arboriculture  and  the 
study  of  domestic  animals.  Finally,  the  theory  of  soils 
is  taken  up  at  first  hand. 

TKe  Rural  Sehoob  in  England. 

In  the  numerous  articles  upon  the  school  garden  which 
have  lately  been  appearing  in  the  public  press,  very  few 
references  are  found  to  efforts  at  popular  agricultural 
education  in  England.  Yet  a  great  deal  is  going  on 
there,  not  in  a  systematic,  orderly  fashion,  for  that  is  not 
the  way  English  education  runs,  but  with  numerous  fas- 
cinating individualistic  experiments.  These  are  not  the 
less  valuable  to  American  students  of  the  subject  because 
they  are  sporadic  and  provincial. 

As  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  possible  in 
England,  take  the  county  of  Surrey.  There  according 
to  a  writer  in  the  London  Times,  continuation  school 
garden  work  was  initiated  by  the  county  council  at  Ban- 
stead  in  April,  1892,  and  the  results  have  been  carefully 
tabulated.  Only  strong  boys,  more  than  twelve  years  of 
age  are  eligible  for  this  teaching,  so  that  it  is  of  differ- 
ent character  from  that  which  prevails  in  Belgium. 
These  boys  have  in  seven  years  cultivated  2,222  gardens 
of  about  a  square  rod  in  extent.  Their  instructors  are 
practical  gardeners  who  are  of  course  very  numerous  in 
a  county  that  is  adjacent  to  London.  Upon  the  plots 
are  grown  every  kiiid  of  useful  vegetable  and  some  flow- 
ers. Upwards  of  40,000  crops  have  been  grown  and 
brought  to  maturity  in  these  plots.  Every  one  of  these 
crops  has  been  subjected  to  critical  examination  and  val- 
uation, so  that  the  progress  made  can  be  determined  with 
exactitude.  Some  very  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained.    A  few  examples  may  be  cited: 

At  Banstead,  in  1894,  the  value  of  the  crops  amounted 
to  $1.06  per  square  rod;  but  as  the  cost  for  rent,  seeds, 
manures,  and  other  small  items  amounted  to  $1.26  per 
rod  there  was  a  net  loss  of  nineteen  cents  per  rod. 
This  is  equivsdent  to  nearly  $30  an  acre,  and  represents 
farming  that  is  not  very  profitable.  So  much  for  the 
beginning.  In  18S9  the  value  of  the  produce  in  each 
plot  amounted  to  $2.71;  cost  of  material:  $1.25;  net 
gain  $1.46  per  square  rod  or  some  thing  like  $300  an  acre. 
It  must  be  granted  that  this  was  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment. 

At  various  other  places  in  England,  agricultural  edu- 
cation is  going  on.  Another  letter  to  the  Times  gives 
some  particulars  relative  to  teaching  at  Boscombe  near 
Bournemouth,  a  work  that  was  started  some  six  years  ago 
by  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper,  inspector  of  schools  for  Southamp- 
ton. The  consent  of  the  school  managers  was  obtained, 
a  piece  of  land  secured  at  some  locS  nurseries,  and  a 
professional  gardener  was  engaged  to  teach  the  boys.  Only 
the  older  boys  of  the  school  are  included.  Each  boy  has 
a  plot  of  land  thirty  feet  by  ten  feet  and  there  are  besides 
several  other  plots  on  which  all  the  boys  worked  together 
under  supervision  of  the  teacher.  Practical  instruction 
is  given  in  the  growing  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
the  pruning  of  fruit-trees,  the  values  of  different  kinds 
of  artificial  manures  as  applied  to  different  soils,  etc. 
The  boys  are  encouraged  to  take  notes  and  ask  questions 
during  the  lessons.  They  are  also  permitted  to  sell  the 
produce  of  their  plots,  handing  over  the  money  t^  their 
teacher,  who  returns  them  half  of  it  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  the  boys  competed 
as  amateurs  at  several  of  the  local  horticultural  shows, 
but  the  committees  of  the  shows  withdrew  such  permis- 
sion on  the  ground  that,  a^  they  were  taught  by  a  profes- 
sional gardener,  they  rank  as  professionals.    Several  of 


the  boys  have  plots  in  the  gardens  at  their  homes  and  these 
they  cultivate  in  a  simUar  manner  to  the  gardens  at 
school. 

This  home  gardening  is  encouraged  by  the  school  man- 
agers who  pay  for  the  manure  and  seeds  used.  The  lada 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  work  and  the  headmaster  of 
the  school  finds  that  in  spite  of  their  absence  from 
school  on  three  afternoons  a  week,  their  education  in  the 
regular  subjects  is  not  neglected.  The  parents  of  the 
boys  approve  the  innovation,  for  they  recognize  that  it 
not  only  improves  their  sons  physically  and  mentally,  but 
it  gifes  them  an  interesting  hobby  which  is  the  means 
of  preventing  them  from  spending  their  leisure  time  in 
loafing  about  the  village  streets. 

Both  these  examples  are  from  the  south  of  England 
where  the  standard  of  intelligence  among  the  farmers  is 
highest.  In  some  of  the  more  remote  counties,  a  good 
deal  of  prejudice  has  been  encountered.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  Cheshire,  where  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
rural  schools  have  been  asked  to  give  courses  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture.  The  very  name  "  Agriculture '' 
had  to  be  dropped  at  the  start  and  the  term  **  nature 
knowledge  ^  applied  in  its  stead,  so  great  was  this  preju- 
dice of  the  farmers  against  schoolmasters  who  try  to 
teach  agriculture  to  their  sons.  What,  say  they,  can  a 
schoolmaster  know  about  agriculture  that  is  worth  teach- 
ing? Under  the  name  of  nature  knowledge,  the  pupils  are 
taught  something  regarding  the  principles  of  drainage, 
the  value  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  the  action  of  lime  in  the 
growth  of  trees  and  plants.  They  have,  however,  no 
school  gradens  as  yet.  The  work  of  educating  the 
parents  has  to  go  alongside  that  of  educating  the  children ; 
and  it  is  a  far  more  difficult  task.  Its  magnitude  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  incident :  *'  A  lecture  in  ag- 
riculture was  recently  given  at  a  county  council  meeting. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  farmer  got  up  to  move 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  which 

he  did  in  this  way :  "  We  farmers  of knows  what 

we  know  sand  what  we  don't  know  we  don't  want  nobody 
to  tell  us." 

The  Educational  Aim  of  the  School  Garden. 

The  educational  value  of  this  work  in  England  seems 
to  I  be  fully  recognised.  An  '*  Agricultural  Education 
Committee"  has  lately  been  formed  which  is  performing 
considerable  service  in  shaping  not  only  popular  but  offi- 
cial opinion.  The  pedagogical  side  of  the  Instruction  is 
very  well  explained  by  a  writer  in  the  School  Guardian 
who  says  that  its  aim  is  '"not  to  keep  the  young  genera- 
tion in  the  country,  for  whether  a  boy  stays  in  the  land 
or  not  depends  on  economic  conditions  that  will  be  little 
affected  by  education.  Partly  it  is  to  ensure  those  boys 
who  do  not  embrace  a  rural  life  get  a  little  training 
which  will  be  directly  helpful  to  them  ;  but  primarily  it  is 
to  introduce  a  better  intellectual  method,  bringing  school 
and  books  into  connection  with  things ;  to  teach  them 
that  work  may  be  done  with  brains  and  that  life  may  be 
carried  on  with  thought." 

In  this  quotation  is  summed  up  the  need  of  instruction 
in  agriculture  in  American  country  schools.  One  hears 
on  every  hand  talk  to  the  effect  that  it  will  check  the 
tendency  of  population  to  flow  to  the  cities.  It  may  have 
a  slight  effect  in  that  way,  but  so  long  as  improvements 
in  agricultural  machinery  make  it  possible  for  an  increas- 
ingly small  proportion  of  the  population  to  do  the  work  of 
feeding  the  whole  commimity  so  long  will  the  drift  to  the 
cities  continue.  The  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  the 
school  garden  into  the  United  States  lies  in  the  right  of 
country  children  to  get  the  benefits  of  the  educational 
advantages  of  their  environment.  Manual  training  in 
the  sense  of  shopwork  they  cannot  have,  but  an  equally 
valuable  form  of  manual  training  stands  ready'to  be  util- 
ized. Even  the  teachers  are  not  wanting,  for  our  agricul- 
tural colleges  are  turning  out  their  thousands  of  gradu- 
ates, many  of  whom  could  profitably  combine  teaching  and 
farming. 
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The  Magazine  at  School. 

By  SUPT.  A.  B.  Cole,  Plainville,  Mass. 

Every  well  equipped  school-room  needs  a  large  variety 
of  reference  books  which  can  be  quickly  used  as  occasion 
requires.  To  purchase  books  of  travel  is  usually  consid- 
ered outside  the  scope  of  authority  vested  in  the  school- 
committee,  unless  there  is  a  special  appropriation  or 
some  fund  for  the  purchase  of  general  reference  books. 
To  purchase  books  of  history  is  expensive  and  if  the 
best  are  bought  they  are  so  comprehensive  that  but  few 
studeits  would  have  either  the  time  or  ability  to  gain 
much  from  them. 

Then,  too,  the  passing  events  cannot  be  obtained  in 
book  form  as  they  are  needed.  Portraits  of  prominent 
men  cannot  be  gotten  from  books  alone.  In  lieu  of  such 
things  the  magazine  can  do  much  to  fill  the  desired  want, 
— can  do  more  than  the  average  cheap  reference  book 
would  do. 

How  to  Obtain  the  Majazines. 

In  every  town,  village,  and  city  there  are  many  people 
who  buy  an  occasional  magazine,  but  who  are  not  regular 
subscribers.  Once  having  looked  it  thru  they  have  no 
further  interest  in  it,  and  unless  some  better  fate  over- 
take it,  it  is  quite  likely  to  lend  assistance  in  starting  a 
fire  in  the  kitchen  range  some  cool  morning.  There  are 
other  people  who  buy  some  magazines  every  month,  but 
no  particular  one.  These  persons  are  more  apt  to  save 
theirs  than  the  first  class  because  the  choice  of  each 
month  is  usually  determined  by  some  article  of  special 
interest.  As  they  are  read  the  books  are  laid  away  "  for 
reference."  Probably  they  are  never  looked  at  again 
and  after  a  year  or  two  of  being  moved  from  cellar  to 
garret  they  find  a  comfortable  li^gmenfc  in  the  musical 
rattle  trap  of  some  rag-picker. 

Again  there  are  ^^ magazine  clubs"  often  composed  of 
several  families,  each  of  whom  takes  one  or  more  maga- 
zines, and  these  are  passed  around  so  that  each  individ- 
ual has  access  to  a  dozen  or  more  different  copies  every 
month. 

Now,  all  these  meet  various  fates  ;  a  few,  no  doubt, 
find  their  way  to  some  charitable  institution,  or  are  given 
to  poor  people  in  the  neighborhood  ;  some  may  be  pre- 
served for  the  library  of  the  readers ;  the  majority  are 
in  all  probability  destroyed  long  before  they  have  passed 
their  usefulness, — in  fact  a  standard  magazine  never 
passes  its  usefulness  except  by  destruction. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  obtain  these  magazines 
monthly  or  only  occasionally,  would  much  prefer  to  give 
them  away  if  some  one  would  come  after  them,  or  if 
they  knew  where  to  send  them.    A  notice  to  all  the 


parents  issued  by  the  teacher  stating  that  such  maga- 
zines are  valuable  and  would  be  appreciated  will  set  the 
ball  a-rolling.  A  little  interest  created  among  the 
pupils  will  insure  the  fact  that  the  parent  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  forget  the  suggestion  ;  this  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  if  well  fostered  will  be  very  likely 
to  increase  until  its  effect  is  felt  outside  his  immediate 
home  circle  into  the  homes  of  cousins^  uncles,  aunts,  and 
friends.  In  this  way  the  wiiole  school  territory  will  be 
pretty  thoroly  canvassed. 

Not  only  may  the  teacher  do  this,  but,  as  his 
general  interest  in  the  school  is  an  interest  in  the 
community,  he  may  send  invitations  to  lodges,  to 
club's,  to  sewing  circles  and  quilting  bees  asking  the 
individual  members  to  hand  to  some  pupil  such 
magazines  as  they  may  have  no  further  use  for. 
He  may  also  put  up  notices  in  the  post-office  and 
at  such  places  as  ''  men  do  congregate  "  that  magazines 
and  books  are  desired  and  if  left  at  certain  places  will  be 
collected. 

The  acknowledgment  of  these  as  they  are  received  will 
be  items  of  interest  in  the  local  newspaper. 

Another  very  easy  method  by  which  the  magazines 
may  be  obtained  from  month  to  month  and  kept  up  to 
date  is  the  following  : 

After  talking  the  matter  over  and  working  up  a  suffi- 
cient interest,  first  having  obtained  the  verbal  or  silent 
approval  of  the  school  authorities  and  parents,  organize 
the  school  into  a  magazine  club  and  assess  each  pupil 
two  cents  a  week  payable  monthly  in  advance. 

If  this  seems  too  much  commence  with  one  cent  a 
week  and  after  the  children  have  become  interested  in- 
crease to  two  cents. 

If  there  are  forty  pupils  in  the  room  thio  plan  will  net 
over  three  doUars  a  month  which  will  secure  more  than 
a  dozen  standard  magazines  and  papers,  including  such 
as  the  Genturyy  Harpefiy  Review  cf  Reviews^  ScnimefSf 
Cosmopolitan^  MeClurdBy  Ladiet^  Home  Journal,  Youth's 
Companion^  Young  Amerieay  St.  Nicholas,  Public  Opinion. 
A  daily  newspaper  might  be  added,  if  desired.  Such  ^ 
plan  also  brings  in  a  great  many  sample  copies  which 
contain  valuable  matter  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the 
pupils  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  current  periodicals. 

In  the  large  grammar  schools  of  cities  and  towns 
where  there  are  several  rooms  of  the  same  grade  in  the 
one  building  this  plan  may  be  conducted  as  a  '^  building 
club,"  or  each  room  may  purchase  and  use  its  own  mar 
terial  independently.  The  latter  plan  is  the  better 
one. 

(To  be  continued  with  suggestions  on  the  use  of  magazines  in 
the  school-room,  on  the  classification  of  articles,  disposition  of 
all  magazines,  etc.) 
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Some  Principles  of  Ventilation. 

No  argament  is  needed  nowadays  to  show  the  necessity 
of  good  ventilation  in  school-houses.  Most  superintend-^ 
ents  and  school  committee-men  will  admit  it  readily. 
Yet  there  exists,  even  among  those  who  should  be  well- 
informed,  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  ventilation. 

These  fundamental  laws  of  the  diffusion  of  pure  air 
have  lately  been  stated  in  an  admirable  manner  by  Mr. 
R.  G.  Carpenter,  writing  for  the  Briekbuilder.  A  con- 
densation of  his  article  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest 
to  readers  of  The  School  Journal. 

The  &moani  of  air  required  for  each  pupil  in  a  school- 
room is  the  first  thing  which  has  to  be  settled.  The  re- 
quirement of  tbircy-three  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
is  a  reasonable  one  for  most  conditions,  and  is  as  high  as 
can  be  urged  at  the  present  time.  In  1836  the  rule  was 
that  four  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  a  well  person  or  six 
cubic  feet  for  the  sick  in  hospitals  was  a  safe  allowance. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  customary  to  allow  for  children 
only  half  the  air  required  for  adults,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  children  need  just  as  much  fresh  air  as  their 
elders.  The  allowance  of  thirty-three  feet  per  minute 
seems  almost  excessive  when  it  is  realized  that  the  total 
amount  of  air  actually  required  or  used  for  breathing  by 
each  person  rarely  exceeds  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
a  cubic  foot  per  minute.  Yet  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  no  pure  air  can  be  introduced  into  a  room  which 
will  not  mix  with  air  already  vitiated.  The  problem  is 
so  to  dilute  existing  air  in  the  room  that  no  harm  to  the 
people  who  breathe  it  shall  result.  Vitiated  air  is  full 
of  injurious  bacteria  which  remain,  perhaps,  after  fresh 
air  is  admitted,  but  which  lose  much  of  their  povrer  for 
evil  thru  the  bracing  effect  of  fresh  air  upon  the  human 
system. 

Avoiding  Drau^ts. 

Practical  ventilation  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  distributing  the  incoming  air  uniformly  thru- 
out  the  room.  It  is  easy  enough  to  throw  open  windows 
and  allow  a  vast  body  of  fresh  air  to  flood  in ;  yet  that 
is  not  practical  ventilation  and  may  do  much  more  harm 
than  good.  A  further  condition  of  all  ventilation  is  that 
it  shall  conduce  to  evenness,  of  temperature,  and,  in  this 
country  at  least,  to  a  tempprature  that  shall  not  be  ab- 
surdly high.  The  overheated  room  is  a  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican vice. 

The  Right  Height  for  School-Rooms. 

The  form  or  shape  of  the  room  is  important  in  secur- 
ing ventilation.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  a 
uniform  diffusion  of  air  increase  with  the  height  of  the 
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room.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  lofty  room, 
because  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  air,  provides  better 
ventilation  than  a  low  room.  This  is  a  mistake.  There 
is  no  advantage  in  the  presence  of  a  large  storage 
capacity  far  above  people's  heads.  From  twelve  to  fif- 
teen feet  is  a  good  height  for  a  school-room. 
Ways  of  Dbtributing  Air. 
The  curculation  of  air  can  be  accomplished  by  three 
distinct  means :  ti&ty  by  heat  applied  directly  to  a  flue 
for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  air  in  it,  or  by  heat  in- 
directly ;  second,  thru  mechianical  means,  as  for  instance, 
by  blower,  fan,  etc;  by  induced  methods  as  jets  of 
steam. 

The  third  way  need  not  be  considered  in  the  ventila- 
tion of  schools. 

When  air  for  ventilation  is  moved  by  the  hot-air  fur- 
nace system,  it  is  warmed  directly  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  heater,  and  the  motion  or  circvdation  pro- 
duced is  caused  by  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  colder 
air  on  the  outside  of  the  building  and  the  warmer  air  in 
the  flues  leading  to  the  rooms.  The  higher  the  temper- 
ature of  the  flues  the  greater  the  delivery  of  air. 

People  often  suppose  that  this  is  the  most  economical 
method  of  moving  air.  It  is  not.  It  is  costly  and  inef- 
ficient. If  the  outside  air  is  colder  than  that  in  the  fine, 
well  and  good  ;  there  is  an  upward  draught  in  the  flue. 
But  if  the  reverse  conditions  chance  to  prevail,  the 
downward  draught  in  the  flue  causes  all  the  currents  of 
air  to  move  in  just  the  wrong  direction.  Then,  too, 
when  heat  is  not  required,  a  special  fire  has  to  be  kept  up 
in  the  flues  for  ventilation,  or  else  the  doors  and  win- 
dows must  be  thrown  wide  open.  This  last,  besides  be- 
ing from  the  physician's  standpoint,  objectionable,  re- 
quires the  constant  attention  of  the  teacher ;  and  a 
prime  necessity  of  ventilation  is  that  the  teacher  should 
not  be  troubled  with  it  at  all.  The  whole  presumption 
is  against  this  so-called  '' natural '^  system  of  ventilation. 
The  employment  of  mechanical  contrivances  has  come 
to  stay  in  school-house  construction.  The  commonest 
system  is  that  in  which  air  is  moved  by  a  centrifugal  fan 
or  blower.  Two  forms  of  fans  are  used.  One  of  these 
receives  the  air  at  one  side  and  delivers  at  the  opposite 
side,  the  principal  motion  of  the  air  being  parallel  to 
the  axis.  This  is  known  as  the  disk  fan.  The  other  fan 
delivers  air  radially  and  from  the  ends  of  its  vanes.  It 
is  usually  designated  as  the  cerUrifugal  blower  or  simply 
the  blcnver. 

The  disk  fan  is  valuable  for  moving  a  large  volume  of 
air  at  low  velocity.  The  blower  is  better  adapted  to 
move  air  when  a  considerable  difference  of  pressure  is  re- 
quired.   It  is  used  in  school- house  ventilation  where  the 

air  must  necessarily  b  e 
transported  some  distance. 
Either  fan  will  be  found  to 
be  more  economical  than 
the  natural  method.  A 
pound  of  coal  used  to  gen- 
erate power  for  a  fan  will 
move  several  times  the  vol- 
ume of  air  that  could  be 
moved  if  the  coal  had  been 
burned  directly  in  a  flue. 
The  mechanical  systems  of 
ventilation  also  have  the 
advantage  in  that  they  are 
not  affected  by  stress  of 
weather  and  the  force  avail- 
able is  always  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  counter  ef- 
fects of  wind  or  a  differ^ 
ence  of  temperature.  It  is 
for  this  reason  positive  and 
reliable. 

Change  of  Air. 

A  good  way  to  express 
the  amount  of  air  needed 
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in  a  given  school-room  is  in  terms  of  the  number  of  times 
the  air  will  need  to  be  changed  per  hour.  Suppose  that 
a  room  had  seats  for  sixty  pupils.  Each  pupil  requires 
2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour.  Consequently  we  must 
supply  120,000,000  cubic  feet.  Now,  if  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  this  room  are  20,000  cubic  feet  we  should  then 
need  to  change  the  air  in  the  room  six  times  per  hour. 
As  a  rule  the  air  in  school  buildings  should  be  changed 
from  six  to  twelve  times  per  hour. 

TKe  Umit  of  Velocity. 

It  is  easy  to  start  a  current  flowing  out  of  a  room.  It 
must  not,  however,  go  too  fast.  There  is  always  the 
danger  of  starting  a  draught  The  limit  of  velocity 
should  be  put  at  five  or  six  feet  per  second  for  the  en- 
tering air  and  seven  or  eight  feet  for  the  discharge  air. 
In  practical  construction  the  register  used  either  for  the 
incoming  or  for  the  outgoing  air  should  be  made  large 
enough  to  permit  the  requisite  flow  at  the  desired  veloc- 
ity. 

Introduction  of  Air. 

Where  the  air  should  be  let  in  and  where  let  out  has 
been  the  subject  of  endless  controversy  among  experts. 
Some  engineers  insist  that  all  the  fresh  air  should  be  in- 
troduced at  the  bottom  of  the  room  and  taken  out  at 
the  top.  Others  maintain  that  the  only  way  is  to  bring 
in  the  fresh  air  from  above  and  let  it  circulate  down- 
ward, drawing  it  out  from  the  floor  or  nearby.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  question  of  the  best  point  of 
entrance  and  outlet  should  be  determined  by  the  pro- 
portions of  the  room  to  be  ventilated.  A  method  which 
will  give  good  results  in  one  room  may  fail  in  another. 
Each  school-room  ought  to  be  studied  as  a  separate 
problem.  If  any  rule  is  to  be  laid  down  it  is  that  less 
force  is  required  for  an  upward  system  of  ventilation 
than  for  a  downward  system,  tho  this  very  fact  makes 
the  problem  of  an  equable  diffusion  of  air  and  heat  more 
difficult  with  the  upward  than  with  the  downward  sys- 
tem. It  has  been  proved  practically  that  with  the  ordin- 
ary school-room  good  results  in  ventilation  can  be  got- 
ten by  bringing  in  the  air  at  a  point  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  floor  to  ceiling,  close  to  one  comer  and 
with  the  register  for  the  discharge  of  air  located  on  the 
same  side  of  the  room  but  near  the  floor  and  near  the 
lower  diagonal  corner.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  both 
heat  and  vent  flues  near  an  inner  wall  and,  when  possible, 
to  introduce  the  supply  of  fresh  air  over  a  doer ;  as  the 
motion  of  air  is  influenced  greatly  by  questions  of  tem- 
perature it  is  advantageous  that  the  flues  for  the  dis- 
charge of  vitiated  air  should  be  kept  as  warm  as  possible 
when  an  upward  current  is  desired.  If  a  downward  cur- 
rent is  wanted  the  flue  should  be  kept  as  cool  as 
possible. 

These  principles,  dogmatically,  stated,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  which  must  govern  the  work  of  an  archi- 
tectural expert ;  they  are,  however^  the  principles  which 
the  layman  educator  ought  to  be  familiar  with  in  direct- 
ing or  judging  the  efforts  of  the  specialist. 

Expert  in  manual  training,  eight  years  in  charge  work 
in  important  cities,  wishes  similar  position.  Competent 
to  organize  work  from  start  Superintendents  and  boards 
of  education  especially  requested  to  write  me.  Have 
two  diplomas.    A.  B.,  care  The  School  Journal. 

<<Jo7fulness  in  Education"  is  the  subject  of  an 
editorial  in  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  for  December, 
an  editorial  that  is  full  of  practical  inspiration  for 
teachers.  Other  helpful  articles  are  <«  Christmas  in 
the  Primary,"  by  Margaret  Lorraine,  and  <<  Keeping 
Christmas,"  by  Bertha  E.  Bush.  This  number  is 
beautifully  illustrated. 


School  Gquipment. 

Under  this  head  are  given  practical  suggestions  concerning  aids  to 
teaoning  and  arrangement  of  school  Ubranes,  and  descriptions  of  new 
materiiil  for  schools  and  ooUeges.  It  Is  to  be  understood  that  aU  notes  of 
school  snppliee  are  inserted  for  purposes  of  information  only,  and  no  paid 
advertisements  are  admitted.  School  boards,  superintendents,  and  teach- 
ers will  find  many  valuable  notes  ftrom  the  edncational  supply  market, 
which  wiU  help  them  to  keep  up  with  the  advances  made  in  tnis  import- 
ant field.  Gorrespondenoe  is  invited.  Address  letters  to  tidxtorofTKK 
SoHOOL  JouBHAL,  01  East  9th  street.  New  Tork  city. 

Lieht  Diifusine  Media.  ^ 

No  subject  is  exciting  keener  interest  among  architects  just 
at  present  than  the  use  of  the  various  forms  of  prismatic, 
ribbed,  and  maze  glass  in  securing  a  more  effeetive  use  of 
natural  and  artificial  light.  The  importance  of  this  matter  in 
schools  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  One  of  the  first  condi- 
tions for  effective  and  healthful  work  is  plenty  of  light.  In 
most  schools  the  students  near  the  windows  suffer  from  too 
strong  light  while  those  at  a  distance  sit  in  comparative  dark- 
ness. Very  much  of  the  nearsightedness  as  well  as  the  ex- 
treme nervousness  of  our  school  children  grows  out  of  habits  of 
reading  or  study  in  badly  lighted  rooms  at  home  or  at  school. 

The  Atkinson-Norton  Experiments. 

An  account  of  important  experiments  in  regard  to  the  diffu- 
''ion  of  light  performed  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Norton  at  the  Massa- 


An  Exterior  Installation. 

chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  printed  in  The  School 
Journal  for  Nov.  3. 

Commerc'a!  Applications  of  Prismatic  Glass. 

Of  the  four  forms  of  glass  tested  in  the  Atkinson-Norton  exper- 
iments the  prism  glass  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 
Whether  thv  so-called  "factory-ribbed"  glass  which  showed 
up  so  well  in  the  tests  will  immediately  be  commercially  avail- 
able remains  to  be  seen. 

About  the  prism  glass  this  much  is  certain  :  It  can  be  used 
to  transform  any  room  with  dark  comers  into  an  evenly  lighted 
cubiculum.  The  fact  that  its  tendency  is  to  throw  the  light 
very  strongly  into  the  rear  of  the  room  makes  it  a  very  facile 
medium  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  architect  or  engineer.  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary  or  desirable  to  cover  the  whole  of 
a  window  space  with  the  prismatic  glass.  To  do  that  would 
simply  transfer  the  inten  ity  of  light  to  the  opposite  wall. 
Ordinarily,  if  the  lower  sash  is  glazed  with  plane  glass  and 
the  upper  pash  with  prism  glass  adjusted  by  a  specialist,  a  per- 
fectly lighted  room  will  be  obtained.  According  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  prism  glass  used  the  light  can  be  thrown  in  any 
direction  illuminating  the  drrkest  recess.  The  deepest  rooms 
can  be  treated  effectively  in  this  way.  All  that  is  needful  is 
that  the  light  shall  be  able  to  travel  in  straight  lines.    ' 

Luxfer  Prisms. 

The  products  of  the  American  Luxfer  Prism  Company,  of 
Chicago  and  New  York,  have  for  several  years  been  available 
for  purposes  of  school  lighting.  They  have  already  been  in- 
stalled in  a  great  many  educational  institutipns.  An  installa- 
tion which  Mr.  A.  P.  O'Brien,  manager  of  the  New  York  oflfice, 
happened  to  be  figuring  on  when  a  School  Journal  represent- 
ative visited  him  was  in  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  high  school.   Other 
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schools  in  the  nighborhood  of  New  York  which  air  ead  y 
the  Luxfer  prisms  are  as  follows : 

St.  Mary's  school.  8  East  Porty^ixth  street ;  Trinity  church 
school,  70  Church  street ;  Public  school,  No.  43,  Allen  street,  near 
Hester  street ;   school,   168  West  79th  street;    Mornstown  high 
school,  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  The  Ethical  Culture  school,  no  Wes 
54th  street. 

What  Luxfer  Prisms  Are. 

Luxfer  prisms  are  sections  of  crystal  glass,  of  a  standard 
dimension  of  four  inches  square,  having  a  smooth  outer  surface 
and  an  inner  surface  divided  into  a  series  of  small  accurately 
formed  prisms.    This  size  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be 


most  convenient,  both  for  the  ««nuf acturers  and  for  the  build- 
ers or  architects.  It  is  also  artistically  best  suited  for  the  type 
of  window  that  prevails  in  the  modem  buildings  of  to-day. 
'  ,  There  are  a  ^eat  many  varieties  of  prism  used,  so  that  the 
Luxfer  company  finds  it  advisable  for  one  of  their  own  en^- 
neers  to  study  the  problem  of  each  installation  where  that  is 
possible.  Each  case  requires  some  special  treatment,  being 
dependent  not  only  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  rooms  and 
windows,  but  upon  the  surroundings  of  the  building  and  the 
direction  from  which  light  cornea  to  the  window.  One  of  the 
strongest  points  made  by  this  company  is  that  they  study  each 
problem  of  lighting  in  a  scientific  fashion  much  as  an  expert 
oculist  studies  the  problems  of  getting  light  to  the  retina  of 
the  eye  in  the  best  possible  fashion.  The  commonest  Luxfer 
arrangement  provides  for  a  lower  sash,  glazed  with  plane  glass 
anci  an  upper  sash  of  prism  glass,  the  size  and  quality  of  this 
varying  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  interior  to  be 
lighted. 

Most  of  the  big  department  stores  are  now  saving  on  their 
electric  light  bills  by  introducing  this  form  of  glass.  The  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago  stores  are  already  well 
equipped  with  it. 

One  other  point  that  is  made  by  the  Luxfer  people  is  worth 
noting.  Their  glass  does  not  merely  perform  the  function  of  a 
light  transmitter ;  it  also  becomes  part  of  the  architectural 
decoration  of  the  building.  It  is  a  known  fact  among  archi- 
tects that  ordinary  window  glass  does  not  enter  properly  into 
artistic  harmony  with  the  other  elements,  but  is  rather  a 
necessary  evil.  Hence  the  extensive  use  of  stained  glass  in 
buildings  where  an  esthetic  effect  is  sought.  The  Luxfer 
prisms  when  properly  applied,  even  to  the  most  expensive  and 
ornate  buildinsfs,  are  found  to  be  a  highly  ornamental  feature 
in  the  entire  facade.  When  look^  at  from  the  outside, 
they  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  glass  at  all.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  consideration  in  the  erection  of  modem  school-houses 
in  which  use  and  beauty  go  side  by  side. 

The  Diffusion  of  Artificial  Ugtit 

Hardly  less  important  to  the  schools  than  the  correct  distri- 


bution of  daylight  is  the  question  of  the  diffusion  of  artificial 
light.  Wherever  there  are  night  classes,  in  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms,  in  physical  laboratories  and  studios,  the  problem  of 
getting  a  light  that  is  physiologically  harmless  and  usable  ed- 
ucationally must  be  faced.  It  is  well  known  that  students  in 
evening  classes  are  especially  liable  to  afflictions  of  the  eyes. 
Library  work,  too,  even  under  the  best  conditions  is  verj  try- 
ing in  the  evening.  Anyone  who  has  sat  face  to  face  with  an 
incandescent  light  in  a  college  library  for  four  hours  is  likely 
to  know  how  essential  it  is  that  the  new  discoveries  in  the  way 
of  diffusion  of  light  shall  be  applied  to  interior  illumination. 

As  a  general  statement  it  may  be  said  that  progress  in  the 
last  few  years  has  been  in  the  direction  of  producing  light 
sources  of  great  intensity.  The  arc  and  incandescent  electric 
lights  were  a  step  in  this  direction.  When  Auer  von  Welsbach 
made  his  remarkable  discovery  of  a  means  for  utilizing  the 
hitherto  unconsumed  elements  in  gaslight,  thereby  increasing 
its  efficiency  seven  or  eight  times,  he  ^ded  another  powerful 
illuminator  to  the  list.  Very  lately  acetylene  gas  has  been 
found  to  be  capable  of  producing  an  intense  white  light  that 
almost  vies  with  daylight  in  brilliancy.  All  these  new  forms 
of  illumination  are  powerful  and,  unmodified,  full  of  physiolo- 
gical danger. 

The  element  of  danger  consists  in  this :  by  the  contraction 
or  dilation  of  the  opening  into  the  eye — the  iris — the  amount 
of  light  entering  is  automatically  regulated.  The  well-known 
effect  on  going  from  a  dark  room  into  brilliant  sunlight  is  an 
example.  Tho  the  objects  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  they  are 
not  plainly  visible  until  the  pupil  has  had  time  to  adjust  itself 
to  the  stronger  light.  This  effect  is  commonly  called  dazzling 
and  is  due  to  an  excess  of  light  entering  the  eye  and  falling 
upon  the  retina  Byes  frequently  subjected  to  this  effect  are 
likely  to  be  permanently  injured.  When  the  light  entering^ 
the  eye,  even  i^ter  the  pupil  has  contracted,  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  for  distinct  vision,  the  effect  is  called  glare. 
This  effect  is  also  injurious  to  the  eyes. 

What  Good  Illumination  Requires. 

Primarily  there  should  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  light  thrown 
upon  the  objects  to  render  them  easily  visible ;  and  in  looking 
at  the  objects  the  eye  should  not  be  dazzled  by  intense  raya 
direct  from  the  source  itself. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  lights  in  public  places  is  destined  to  be  overhauled  in 
the  near  future  as  the  various  forms  of  glass  described  in  Thb 
School  Journal  of  Nov.  3  come  into  use  as  globes.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  action  of  the  prism  glass  as  shown  on  page  422 
of  that  number,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ideal  position  for  a 
globe  of  prismatic  glass  when  it  is  desired  to  light  the  lower 
part  of  the  room  most  effectively  is  on  or  near  the  ceilings 
Placed  there  it  is  comparatively  inconspicuous  and  does  its 
best  work. 

The  Holophanes. 

The  first  attempt  on  a  large  scale  to  make  a  commercial  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  diffused  light  to  artificial  illum- 
ination is  now  being  made  by  the  Holophane  Company,  of  New 
York.  This  firm  has  adopted  the  form  of  prismatic  glass  t 
was  worked  out  by  Blondel  and  Psarondaki,  two  Paris  an  sci- 
entists, in  strict  accord- 
ance with  optical  laws. 
What  they  claim  for  the 
Holophane  glass  is  that  it 
embodies  the  following 
requisites  in  lighting : 

1.  Diffusion  of  light 
(softening  or  removal  of 
glare),  equaled  only  by 
^opaP  glass  and  giving 
double  the  amount  of  il- 
lumination. 

2.  Downward  defiection 
of  upward  rays,  combining 
refiection  with  diffusion. 

3.  Downward  defiection 
of  rays  near  the  horizontal 
that  cannot  be  reached  by 
any  other  system  of  refiect- 
ors. 

4.  Distributing  the  rays 
of  any  particular  source  of 
light  in  the  spaces  where 
they  are  most  needed,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  ef- 
fectual illumination. 

5.  Covering  the  light 
source  so  that  neither  the 
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form,  number  of  lights,  nor  the  fixtures  are  visible,  the  glass 
itself  becoming  the  practical  source  of  light. 

6.  Rich  appearance. 

7.  A  method  of  manufacture  which  insures  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  an  optical  instrument  in  a  cheap  form  of  glass. 

The  Holophane  globes  are  made  of  transparent  glass,  so  that 
none  of  the  light  rays  are  intercepted.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  glass  is  given  over  to  carefully  calculated  flutings  or  prisms 
used  solely  for  diffusing  or  softening  the  light  without  loss  of 
power.  On  the  outside  face  are  prisms  calculated  for  deflect- 
ing these  diffused  rays  into  directions  where  needed. 
Isr  In  practice,  Holophane  glass,  when  placed  over  a  light,  will 
render  a  dazzling  light  soft  and  healthful,  while  increasing  its 
effective  illuminating  power. 

tThe  "Luminous  Prisms." 

Another  firm  which  has  begun  to  do  some  work  in  the  way 
of  school  installations  is  the  New  York  Prism  Company,  of 
473  West  Broadway,  New  York.  Their  business  thus  far  has 
been  principally  with  private  schools,  tho  they  have  had  some 
orders  from  the  boards  of  education  of  Philadelphia,  Cleveland^ 
and  Chicago.  In  New  Yotk  city  they  have  supplied  prismatic 
glass  to  the  following  institutions :  The  Normal  college ;  the 
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Brearley  school ;  the  Berkley  school ;  the  Cornell  medical  col- 
lege ;  the  Chapin  Collegiate  school. 

This  prism  company  has  recently  printed  ''Natural  Light  for 
School-Rooms,"  an  essay  addressed  to  the  National  Bducational 


Association,  at  Charleston.  In  this  essay  the  facts  about  pris- 
matic lighting  are  very  succinctly  and  forcibly  stated.  It 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  school  hygiene  in 
the  country. 

This  firm  employs  a  lucical  engineer  who  makes  scientific 
studies  preparatory  to  each  installation. 

Maze  Glass  as  a  Li  jht  Diffiiser. 

In  the  Atkinson-Norton  tests  the  ordinary  maze  glass  which 
is  very  commonly  used  in  airshafts,  transoms,  and  other  open- 
ings where  a  soft  diffused  light  is  desired  made  a  remarkably 
strong  showing.  In  especial  the  mazes  made  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Glass  Company,  of  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  came  in  for  a 
very  high  place  among  the  light  diffusers.  Two  of  the  officials  of 
the  company,  when  interviewed  by  The  School  Journal  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  not  only  gratified  but  very  much  sur- 
prised by  the  scientific  prominence  that  had  been  given  to  their 
products,  for  they  have  never  undertaken  the  manuf aoture  of 
light  diffusers  upon  scientific  principles.  Their  varieties  of 
maze  glass  are  simply  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  who  demand  a  glass  that  shall  be  valuable  in 
the  fireproofing  of  buildings.  Maze  glass,  with  wire  ribbing 
suits  this  requirement  ideally  and  is  sold  in  great  quantitieb. 
The  illustration  here  shown  is  of  the  variety  of  maze  glass 
which  stood  highest  in  the  recent  tests. 

The  Mississippi  Glass  Company  has  not  yet  seriously  consid- 
ered the  problems  df  school  lighting.  They  are  glad,  however, 
to  have  the  effectiveness  of  their  mazes  known.  It  may  be 
stated  that  the  maze  glass  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  lighting 
of  rooms  which  are  not  very  deep.  A  glazing  of  the  upper 
sashes  of  all  the  windows  of  an  ordinary  school-room  lighted 
from  two  sides  with  ordinary  maze  glass  would  result  in  a  very 
soft,  even  light  thruout  the  room.  For  studios,  too,  it  is  the 
ideal  glazing.  If  an  entire  south  window  is  glazed  with  maze 
glass,  the  light  will  be  as  uniform  as  in  a  studio  with  north 
exposure. 

The  Mississippi  Glass  Company  people  attribute  much  of  their 
success  in  the  technology  experiments  to  the  quality  of  their 
glass  which  is  made  from  the  sand  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world. 


Thisjilltistration  indicates,  on  the  left-hand  side,  the  diffusion  of  light  thrn  a  prism  globe  ;  on  the  right-hand  side,  the  difftuion  thm  a 

globe  of  ordinary  plate  glass.    The  downward  direction  of  the  rays  from  the  Holophane  should  be  noted ; 

the  light  is  thrown  exactly  where  it  is  most  needed 
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School-Room  Acoustics. 

The  necessity  of  containing  the  sound  of  each  class  within 
its  own  room  is  something  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
erection  of  every  school-house.  The  acoustics  of  sound  con- 
veyance has  been  carefully  studied  and  applied  for  years,  but 
the  acoustics  of  sound  confinement  is  only  just  beginning  to 
receive  the  attention  which  belongs  to  it.  The  ordinary  walls 
of  lath  and  plaster  are  far  from  l^ing  sound  deadeners  at  all. 
Rather  they  are  good  sound  conductors. 

Among  the  substances  not  subject  to  patent  which  have  fre- 
quently been  used  for  deadening  walls  and  floors  may  be  men- 
tioned mineral  wool.  The  objection  commonly  made  to  it  is 
that  the  fiber  of  this  is  so  delicate  that  it  will  not  support  any 
weight  and  therefore  cannot  intervene  between  the  boards  and 
timbers  to  interrupt  the  telephonic  conduction  of  sound,  but 
can  only  be  used  to  fill  up  the  spaces  that  are  built  for  it.  It 
has  very  little  elasticity  and  in  a  short  time  settles  three  the 
jarring  of  the  building  and  reduces  to  a  powder.  It  is  very 
cheap  but  requires  special  treatment.  When  so  treated  it  is 
of  considerable  value. 

One  of  the  first  patented  preparations  put  on  the  market  as 
a  means  for  isolating  sound  is  the  Deafening  Quilt  manufao- 


They  are  provided  with  an  exterior  canvas  covering  and  with 
metal  fastening  bands.    This  device  ought  to  prove  very  useful 
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Methods  of  Filling  in  with  Deafening  Quilti 
tured  by  Samuel  Cabot,  of  Boston.  This  is  composed  of  a  pecu- 
liarly laminated  matting  of  cured  eel-grass,  held  in  place  between 
two  layers  of  tough  manila  paper  by  quilting,  whence  its  name 
'•  Quilt."  Eel-grasd,  was  selected  for  the  filling,  after  exhaustive 
tests  of  various  materials,  for  four  important  reasons  namely : 
(1)  because  the  blades  are  long  and  flat,  and  when  felted  they 
form  innumerable  minute  air  spaces  which  break  up  and  dissi- 
pate the  sound  waves  ;  (2)  because  eel-grass  being  a  isea-plant 
and  containing  silicon  instead  of  earbon,  is  very  uninflammable 
and  therefore  well  adapted  for  use  in  fire-proof  buildings ;  (3) 
because  it  is  indestructible  by  decav,  as  is  well  known  to  eve^ 
dweller  by  the  seashore,  and  like  all  sea  plants  it  contains  io- 
dine which  repels  insects  or  vermin ;  (4)  because  it  is  very 
tough  and  never  loses  the  elasticity  that  is  a  necessary  element 
in  a  non-conductor. 

This  quilting  comes  covered  with  heavy  asbestos  paper  jb>r 
buildings  in  which  absolutely  fire-proof  construction  is  wanitiM. 
Among  the  schools  in  which  it  has  been  used  may  be  mentioiied 
the  Gastleton  school,  Staten  Island,  New  York ;  the  Strone 
school.  New  Haven ;  the  Toner  school,  Washington  ;  Randolph 
Hall,  Harvard  university. 

A  New  Coveaine  for  Boilers  and  Pipes. 

Here  is  something  of  importance  in  school  heating.  *A8 
everybody  knows,  where  pipes  are  used  to  convey  steam  heat, 
considerable  loss  results  from  the  radiation  of  the  heat.  This 
causes  not  only  decreased  eflSciency  of  service,  but  increased 
cost  of  the  fuel.  The  Ambler  Asbestos  Air-Ceil  Coveriog  is 
designed  to  overcome  and  prevent  this  loss  of  heat.  It  com- 
bines the  well-known  non-conducting  qualities  of  the  air- 
cell  structure  with  the  fireproof  characteristics  of  asbestos. 
The  covering  is  composed  of  divided  air-cells,  each  independent 
of  the  other,  produced  by  arranging  in  alternate  layers  sheets 
of  plain  and  corrugated  asbestos  paper  wound  into  cylinders  of 
proper  interior  diameter  to.  fit  all  standard  sizes  of  pipes.  The 
cylinders  are  split  longitudinally  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
sfipped  upon  the  pipes. 


in  the  heating  of  school-houses.    It  is  made  by  the  Ambler  As- 
bestos Air-Ceil  Covering  Company,  Ambler,  Pa. 

The  Dean  Solar  Sketches. 

A  neat  little  instrument  that  is  of  considerable  value  in  the 

art  class,  especially  for  out-of-door  use,  is  the  Solar  Sketchette 

here  shown.    It  represents  simply  an  ingenious  application  of 

an  old  law.    It  is  a  portable  camera  obieura  that  can  be  as 


readily  f  ocussed  as  a  photographic  camera.  When  put  into  the 
hands  of  children  with  a  taste  for  drawing  it  will  teach  a  great 
deal  about  perspective  and  values.  The  illustration  indicates 
how  it  worlffi.  It  is  made  by  the  Haller-Eemper  Company, 
Chicago. 


An  article  with  illustrations  of  the  new  systems  of 
semLslant  writing  will  appear  in  «The  School 
Journal"  next  week. 

«  Practical  Hints  on  Class  Singing,"  in  the  Decem- 
ber TBACHfiR'S  INStlTUTE  is  a  timely  little  article 
for  teachers  who  are  preparing  Christmas  exercises. 
Other  articles  of  practical  value  and  pictures  of  great 
artistic  inter<*st  make  tliis  amemcrable  number.  The 
exquisite  suppl^-ment  picture,  mounted  on  dark  grey 
paper,  will  be  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  the  beautifuL 
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Bducational  'Crade  field> 

The  Atlanta  office  of  the  Central  School  Supply  Hoose  of 
Chicago  has  been  put  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Clenton,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Emory  college  and  well-known  thruout  the  South  as  an 
enterprising  and  progressive  young  business  man.  Two  of  the 
firm's  Southern  representatives,  Messrs.  Miller  G.  Williams  and 
H.  H.  Hirschf  eld  came  north  with  Mr.  Stiff  to  assist  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  New  York  branch.  This  house  is  one  that 
gets  the  good  will  of  its  employees  to  rather  a  remarkable  ex- 
tent. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Lorenz,  president  of  the  company,  was  in  New 
York  last  week,  looking  over  the  field. 

"Facts  in  Mathematical  Geography''  is  the  title  of  a  hand- 
some booklet  by  Mr.  Alexander  Laing,  inventor  of  Laing's 
Planetarium.  It  gives  in  a  simple,  easy  fashion  the  principal 
truths  about  the  rotations  in  the  solar  system.  A  valuable 
feature  for  teachers  of  geography  is  the  chapter  of  questions 
and  answers  in  the  back  ^urt  of  the  book.  There  are  also 
practical  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting  a  talk 
and  an  exhibition  of  the  planetarium  before  a  class  in  the 
school-room. 

The  American  Writing  Machine  Company  of  302  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  issued  a  most  attractive  circular,  **  The  Book  of 
the  New  Century,*'  Aside  from  the  excellences  of  the  machine 
which  it  advertises  this  booklet  deserves  study  as  H  specimen 
of  good  modem  advertising.  With  its  handsome  color-print  of 
Mt.  Everest,  its  perfect  typography  add  its  agreeable  electros, 
it  must  have  been  an  expensive  publication  to  get  out,  but  the 
outlay  undoubtedly  justifies  itself.  The  day  of  cheap,  trashy 
advertising  is  about  over.  The  reception  of  such  a  circular  as 
the  New  Century's  creates  a  presumption  at  once  in  favor  of 
the  firm  that  issues  it. 

The  New  York  Silicate  Book  Slate  Company  has  placed  on 
the  market  a  new  telephone  silicate  slate.  This  has  three 
pages  indexed  for  telephone  subscribers'  names  and  a  space  for 
miScing  memorandums  or  orders  as  received  over  the  telephone. 
It  ought  to  be  a  great  convenience  in  educational  institutions 
wMch  are  suppli^,  as  all  ought  to  be,  with  the  telephone. 

An  Educational  Game  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Brooklyn  to  manufacture  educational  and  other  games.  The 
incorporators  are  L.  Mollenhauer,  G.  A.  Price,  and  H.  A.  Price, 
all  of  Brooklyn. 

The  American  publications  of  the  New  Thought  Press  as  the 
Beak  and  News  Dealer  has  dubbed  them, — ^that  is  to  say,  of 
magazines  devoted  to  exploiting  Christian  Science,  suggestion, 
applied  psychology,  etc., — comprise  a  formidable  list  of  eighty- 
one  periodicals.  They  are  almost  as  numerous  as  educational 
journals. 

A  new  and  interesting  form  of  blackboard  music  work,  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  is  used  in  English  preparatory  to  book  read- 
ing, has  been  put  into  a  manual  entitled  ^*  Graded  Sight-Singing 
Exercises  for  Blackboard  Use,"  by  Francis  E.  Howard.  These 
lessons  have  already  been  successfully  employed  by  the  author, 
who  is  supervisor  of  music  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  whole 
book  is  based  upon  what  is  known  as  the  song  method  of  sight- 
singing,  in  which  musical  knowledg^is  developed  thru  the  prac- 
tice and  study  of  melodies,  not  scales,  except  as  they  app^r  in 
melody  form.  Published  by  Novello,  Ewer  &  Company,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

The  Keystone  Series  of  Popular  Plays,  gotten  out  by  the  Penn 
Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  and  fullest  published  in  this  country.  These  editions 
are  especially  adapted  to  amateur  and  school  theatricals,  for 
the  stage  settings  and  costuming  are  as  a  rule  very  simple. 

Now  it  is  New  York  that  has  been  affected  by  the  municipal 
publishing  vagary.  Not  very  seriously,  however,  it  would  ap- 
pear. Recently  Controller  Byrd  S.  Coler  set  some  inquiries  on 
foot  as  to  the  cost  of  establishing  a  Greater  New  York  print- 
ing office.  Typographical  Union  No.  6  returned  an  estimate 
that  the  plant  and  building  would  cost  about  $500,000.  The 
journeymen  printers  favor  the  project,  but  do  not  believe  that 
it  will  come  to  anything  at  present. 

The  Literary  Cdleetar  is  an  entertaining  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  collectors  of  books,  autograph,  and 
other  historical  matter.  It  is  published  by  George  D.  Smith, 
4  East  42nd  street.  New  York. 

The  Prang  Educational  Company  has  just  inaugurated  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  by  correspondence.    Something  of  this  sort 


Mr.  W.  E.  Cochrane,  Eastern  manager  of  the  house,  has  long 
believed  to  be  a  necessity. 

'* There  are,"  he  said,  "many  schools  which  on  account  of 
their  size,  or  for  financial  reasons,  cannot  think  of  employing  a 
supervisor  of  drawing.  As  a  rule  they  have  to  get  on  without 
much  systematic  art  instruction. 

'*  Now  we  want  to  reach  these  schools  and  expect  to  do  so 
by  our  plan  of  supervision.  We  shall  include  the  preparation 
of  monthly  outlines  of  work  to  be  sent  to  the  teacher  of  each 
grade ;  monthly  typewritten  criticism  of  the  work  done  by 
pupils  under  each  teacher ;  the  distribution  of  specimens  of 
work  done  by  pupils  in  other  schools ;  occasional  criticism  of 
drawing  done  by  the  teachers.  ISHBI  ^ 

"We  hope  in  this  way  to  get  at  the  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals in  small  towns  who  desire  to  establish  drawing  in  their 
schools  under  approximately  the  same  favorable  conditions 
which  exist  in  city  school  systems  employing  local  supervisors.** 

The  Prang  method  is  used  in  twenty-eighti  out  of  the  thirty- 
five  cities  of  the  United  States  that  have  a  population  of  over 
100,000,  and  with  two  or  three  exceptions  is  in  exclusive  use. 

Covering  a  somewhat  different  field  from  that  occupied  by 
the  established  correspondence  schools  of  the  country  is  the 
University  Eitension  ODllege  Correspondence  School  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  This  will  be  developed  along  the  line  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  college  subjects.  It  will  of  course  grant  no  college  or 
university  degrees,  but  will  make  a  point  of  preparing  students 
to  take  examinations  for  degrees  at  institutions  which  accept 
study  done  in  abmUia.  Such  a  school  ought  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  teachers  who  wish  to  do  university  work,  who  need 
guidance,  and  who  cannot  afford  to  take  a  year  or  two  away 
from  their  wage-earning  pursuits.  The  courses  offered  at 
inresent  are  in  the  line  of  languages,  music,  history,  political 
economy,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  physical  cul- 
ture. The  program  is  abeady  rich ;  it  will  be  stUl  further 
enriched  as  the  school  grows. 

The  president  of  the  institution  is  Mr.  L.  L.  Lewis,  a  grad- 
uate of  Queen's  university,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  English 
gentleman.  He  has  gathered  around  him  a  fine  corps  of  in- 
structors. 

"The  School  of  English  Branches  "  has  been. issued  by  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton,  Pa.  It  is 
descriptive  of  the  work  of  the  correspondence  instruction  in- 
English  spelling,  grammar,  composition,  etc.  The  courses  it 
describes  are  eminently  practical  and  practicable. 

In  the  death  of  Major  J.  Van  Holt  Nash,  of  Atlanta,  the 
South  loses  one  of  its  best  known  citizens  and  the  American 
Book  Company  one  of  its  most  efficient  managers. 

Major  Nash  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Southern 
gentleman.  He  was  bom  in  Surrey  county,  Virginia,  in  1833, 
and  entered  the  book  business,  in  Petersburg,  where  he  was  en- 
joying great  success  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army  and  rapidly  became  one  of  the  best 
trusted  of  the  younger  officers  in  Lee's  army,  finally  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  major  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee. 
Since  the  war  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
Confederate  veteran  circles. 

Major  Nash  went  to  Atlanta  in  1878  as  representative  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Company.  Later,  in  1894,  when  the  American 
Book  Company  was  organized,  he  was  chosen  manager  at  At- 
lanta, holding  his  position  until  the  time  of  his  death.  As  a 
business  man  he  possessed  fine  judgment  and  keen  insight. 
His  personal  popularity  and  wide  acquaintance  in  the  whole 
South  constituted  a  valuable  asset  for  him  and  for  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Company  whose  Southern  division  has  prospered  in  a, 
remarkable  degree  under  his  management. 

It  is  said  that  the  sorrow  exhibited  by  the  old  veterans  of 
Atlanta,  when  the  news  spread  of  Major  Nash's  death,  was 
something  very  rarely  seen.  The  offices  of  the  American. 
Book  Company,  in  the  Anstell  building,  were  thronged  witb 
Confederate  soldiers,  none  of  whom  could  speak  of  him  without 
tears. 

In  bringing  out  their  latest  edition  of  Webster's  International 
Dietionary  with  new  plates  thruout  and  with  25,000  additional 
words  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company  is  certainly  entitled  to  look 
back  with  pride  upon  the  record  of  the  house.  The  firm  was 
organized  in  1831  by  George  and  Charles  Merriam.  For  a 
number  of  years  they  published  law  books,  bibles,  and  other 
works  until  the  death  of  Dr.  Noah  Webster  in  1843  led  to  the 
purchase  of  his  "American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage." Since  then — during  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years 
the  house  has  devoted  its  energies  and  capital  almost  exclus- 
ively, and  with  marked  suCcesd,  to  the  making  and  publication 
of  dictionaries.  The  first  Webster's  unabridged  was  'produced 
by  the  Merriams  in  1847  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Chauncey^ 
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A.  Goodrich.  The  next  reyirion  wae  that  of  1864  under  the 
superviBion  of  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale,  assisted  by  several 
eminent  scholars.  In  1879  and  1884  varioos  supplements  were 
added  to  the  work.  In  1890  the  famous  "International^  was 
completed  after  ten  years  of  arduous  labor  by  a  large  corps  of 
scholars  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Noah  Porter.  Now,  at  the  close 
of  the  century  the  dictionary  has  been  still  further  enriched  by 
valuable  additions. 

The  popularity  of  Webster's  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
England  it  is  used  by  the  editors  or  at  the  office  of  over  a 
thousand  journals,  representing  a  large  proportion  of  the  news- 
paper press  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  certainly  remark- 
able considering  the  prejudice  which  undoubtedly  exists  against 
American  spellings. 

Eaton  &  Company,  of  the  Fine  Arts  building,  Chicago,  opened 
their  New  York  office  November  1.  It  is  located  at  3  East 
14th  street,  and  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Long,  very  well 
known  to  the  Western  trade  thru  his  connection  with  the  Mac- 
millan  Company.  Mr.  Long  has  been  in  New  York  all  summer 
breaking  the  ground  for  the  firm's  entrance  into  the  astern 
field.  The  Eaton  publications  are  abready  on  the  lists  in  Greater 
New  York,  and  are  nicely  started  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
firm  was  on  the  ground  early  with  the  new  slant  in  writing. 
We  bespeak  for  them  a  fair  share  of  business. 

Another  Chicago  publishing  house  which  has  come  into  the 
New  York  field  is  Scott,  Foresman  &  Company.  Their  Eastern 
representative  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Peck  who  has  opened  an  office  in  the 
Presbyterian  building.  Fifth  avenue.  This  firm  has  always  had 
some  business  in  New  York,  particularly  in  the  Latin  depart- 
ments of  high  schools  and  private  schools  ;  it  looks  forward  to 
a  great  extension  of  its  business. 

One  of  the  newest  advertising  publications  of  the  firm  is  a 
booklet  on  "  First  Year  Latin  Work,"  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Scott.  It 
is  designed  specially  to  illustrate  the  underlying  ideas  in  Bellum 
Hdveticum,  as  revised  by  Dr.  Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  but  ijb 
contains  a  great  deal  of  matter  of  a  general  interest  to  Latin 
teachers. 

The  board  of  education  of  Washington.  D.  C,  has  adopted 
unanimously  Judson  and  Bender's  "  Graded  Literature  Readers'' 
for  use  as  basal  readers  in  the  public  schools.  An  initial  order 
of  22,600  copies  was  followed  within  a  few  weeks  by  another 
order  for  5,000  additional  copies. 

The  keenness  of  the  competition  in  text-book  lines  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  sample  copies  that  collect  in  any  superin- 
tendent's office.  Mr.  H.  T.  Dawson  relates  of  one  county,  in 
Vermont,  in  which  his  firm,  the  University  Publishing  Company, 
recently  effected  an  exchange  of  a  complete  outfit  of  one  of 
their  books  for  all  the  schooU  in  the  county  in  return  for  the 
sample  copies  which  had  been  gathered  there ;  and  the  exchange 
was  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  University  people. 

Queer  letters  sometimes  come  to  publishing:  houses.  Here  is 
the  wording  of  one  that  recently  came  to  the  University  Pub- 
lishing Company,  the  name  and  address,  of  course,  being  here 
given  fictitiously : 

"Please  Sir: 

Sent  me  Holmes  Readers  please  sent  it  to  B. 

B St.,  Brooklyn,in  the  letter  box  13,  written  on,  he  should 

knock  it  in." 

One  feature  of  the  growth  of  commercial  high  schools,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Coffin,  of  Williams  &  Rogers,  is  the  tendency  to 
drop  all  commercial  studies  out  of  the  grammar  schools.  This  is 
really  a  hardship  to  the  families  who  cannot  afford  to  send  their 
children  to  the  high  school.  Heretofore  there  has  generally 
been  a  little  bookkeeping  or  something  of  that  sort  in  the  up- 
per grammar  grades.  Now  it  is  all  being  done  away.  Un- 
doubtedly the  commercial  high  schools  are  good  things,  but  is 
not  their  introduction  attended  with  a  danger  of  excessive  spe- 
cialization? Superintendents  who  have  wanted  more  time  for 
the  enrichment  of  their  school  programs  have  seized  this  as  an 
excuse  for  banishing  everything  commercial  from  the  grammar 
schools. 

Williams  &  Rogers  report  that  their  little  manual,  "Seventy 
Lessons  in  Spelling,"  passed  its  million  mark  in  November.  It 
was  put  together  more  as  an  experiment  than  anything  else, 
from  a  conviction  that  an  old-fashioned  spelling-book  would  be 
hailed  with  delight  in  many  quarters.  Its  success  has  been 
something  phenomenal.  A  million  copies  is  a  record  that  no 
popular  novel  can  emulate.| 

Master  Edward  Hering,  sixteen  years  old,  has  come  into  con- 
siderable prominence  thru  the  publication  of  his  examples  of 
bookkeeping  work  by  the  Sadlor-Rowe  Company.  His  SKercisee, 
which  are  simply  specimens  of  work  done  with  the  Sadler- 


Rowe  books,  have  been  carefully  photo-engraved  and  will  con- 
stitute a  good  model  for  other  boys  to  follow. 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
brought  out  two  more  interesting  leafiets  in  their  series  of  pub- 
lications. One  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  in  the  IndependeiU  by 
Amos  R.  Wells,  entitled  *'  The  Long  Gains  of  Shorthand  ;"  the 
other  is  "Shorthand  as  an  Educator,"  a  paper  read  by  G.  Grer- 
ome  B.  Howard  before  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, Boston,  April  14, 1900. 

The  St.  Louis  board  of  education  has  adopted  the  Benn  Pit- 
man system  of  shorthand  for  use  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  high  schools. 

Gen.  Alfred  C.  Barnes,  of  the  American  Book  Company,  has 
been  unanimously  elected  colonel  of  the  Twenty-third  regiment, 
N.  G.  N.  Y.    The  election  is  a  very  popular  one. 

General  Barnes  has  always  been  prominent  in  military 
affairs.  He  joined  the  Seventh  regiment  in  1860  but  made 
application  for  transfer  in  1862  when  the  Twenty-third ' 
organized.  He  went  out  with  the  regiment  and  took  part ; 
sergeant  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  His  title  of  general  ^ 
gained  in  1879  when  he  became  inspector-general  of  rifle  prac- 
tice for  the  state  of  New  York. 

Mr.  E.  0.  Grover,  who  has  been  with  Ginn  &  Company  for 
some  years  and  until  recently  held  the  responsible  post  of  ad- 
vertising manager  with  this  firm,  has  been  called  to  take  charge 
of  the  educational  book  department  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Grover  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  '93.  He  is  a 
man  of  fine  artistic  tastes.  Many  of  the  delightful  illustrations 
in  circulars  recently  issued  by  Ginn  &  Company  were  suggested 
by  him  to  the  illustrators. 

By  the  way,  Dartmouth  is  the  Alma  Maier  of  many  of  the 
brightest  bookmen. 

President  W.  J.  Button,  of  the  Werner  School  Book  Company, 
expresses  a  new  tendency  in  the  preparation  of  reading  books 
when  he  sAys,  speaking  of  '*  Taylor's  First  Reader,"  which  his 
firm  is  just  getting  out,  "  It  is  a  book  free  from  tiie  mechanics 
of  reading.  It  is  believed  that  the  best  schools  have  far  out- 
grown machine  methods  and  machine-made  literature  for  be- 
ginners in  reading." 

Mr.  D.  Van  Winkle,  of  Thomas  R.  Shewell  &  Company,  tells 
of  large  sales  recently  of  the  revised  edition  of  Tilden's  ''  Com- 
mercial Geography,"  a  book  that  was  the  pioneer  in  the  higher 
commercial  education  and  that  is  beginning  now  to  be  appre- 
ciated as  never  before. 

Mr.  L.  V.  La  Taste  has  returned  to  the  employ  of  the  Univer- 
sity Publishing  House.  He  held  the  position  in  Alabama  of 
state  manager  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Companies  for  two 
or  three  months,  but  old  habits  were  too  strong  for  him  and 
he  decided  to  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  bookmen.  He  is  very 
welcome  back. 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Smith  has  been  given  full  charge  of  the  New 
York  map  business  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Company.  This  is  a 
part  of  their  trade  which  is  undergoing  tremendous  expansion. 

Mr.  Francis  Enowlton,  formerly  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Com- 
pany, haslentered  the  employ  of  Newson  &  Company.  He  will 
have  charge  of  the  metropolitan  district. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Eggleston,  Jr.,  lately  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Asheville,  N.  C„  is  now  in  the  editorial  department  of  the  B.  F. 
Johnson  Publishing  Company,  of  Richmond,  Va. 
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f^otes  of  f4ew  Books. 

ElemenU  of  Phyncs,  by  C.  Hanf  ord  Henderson,  Ph.  D.,  prin- 
cipal of  Pratt  high  school,  Brooklyn,  and  John  F.  Woodholl, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  physical  science,  Teachers'  college,  New 
York.  The  authors  are  conyinced  that  any  satisfactory  teach- 
ing of  physics  most  combine  recitations  and  laboratory  work, 
while  convenience  demands  separate  books  for  the  two.  This 
book  is  designed  for  recitations  only.  It  follows  the  conven- 
tional  meth(^  except  that  the  conception  of  ener^  is  ampli- 
fied, and  the  term  force  is  abandoned.  Motion  is  treated  where 
the  older  books  treat  force.  Formulsd  are  carefnily  introduced 
and  clearly  explained.  Modem  machines  are  well  illnstrated. 
The  discussion  of  electricity  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  which 
usually  finds  a  place  in  text-books.  Light  is  left  to  the  end, 
as  the  most  difficult  subject  to  handle,  an  arrangement  fhat  is 
open  to  serious  question  when  the  close  relation  between  light 
and  heat  is  considered.  The  introduction  of  photogravures  of 
some  leading  physicists  is  a  pleasing  feature.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.205 

Elements  of  Phyeics,  by  Henry  A.  Rowland,  professor  of 
physics  and  director  of  the  physical  laboratory  in  Johns  Hop- 
kins university,  and  Joseph  S.  Ames,  professor  of  physics  and 
sub-director  of  the  same  laboratory.  This  text-book  is  emi- 
nently fitted  for  college  study  on  the  subject.  Laboratory 
work  is  made  of  secondary  importance.  .  Hence,  the  subject  is 
treated  primarily  by  the  mathematical  method  and  rigid  dem- 
onstrations given  for  all  the  phenomena.  The  treatment  of  the 
elementary  forces  and  their  resulting  motions  is  made  exhaust- 
ive. The  formula  are  well  worked  out  and  great  care  is  taken 
to  show,  how  the  molecular  movements  are  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  mass  movements.  A  careful  study  of  the  book  will 
give  excellent  mental  training.  (American  Book  Company, 
New  York  and  Chicago.)  L.  R.  F.  G, 

The  Ilffeets  qfa  Magnetic  Field  on  Radiation,    edited  by  Dr. 

E.  P.  Lewis,  assistant  professor  of  Physics,  University  of 
California.  This  eighth  volume  of  the  ''Scientific  Memoirs," 
published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  gives  the  original 
records  of  the  steps  which  have  led  up  to  the  modern  view  of 
the  essential  identity  of  light  and  magnetism.  Faraday  showed 
that  magnets  affect  a  beam  of  light,  and  as  far  back  as  1845, 
in  a  memorable  paper  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
England,  he  proved  that  a  change  of  some  sort  comes  to  light 
undulations  when  they  pass  thru  a  magnetic  field.  Later,  by 
means  of  two  Nichol  prisms,  he  showed  that  this  change  is  a 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization.  Later  Dr.  John  Eerr, 
of  Glasgow,  developed  the  conditions  under  which  this  rota- 
tion takes  place,  measured  the  amount,  and  calculated  the  for- 
mulas which  express  the  relation.  His  two  important  papers, 
published  originally  in  the  Philosophieal  Magazine,  are  given  in 
full.  Dr.  P.  Zeeman,  professor  of  Experimental  Physics,  in 
the  University  of  Amsterdam,  extended  the  examination  to 
light  from  a  candle  and  gas  burner,  and  succeeded  in  causing 
the  sodium  lines  to  be  widened  by  magnetic  influences,  and 
later  in  affecting  other  lines  as  well.  This  makes  the  circuit 
complete  and  shows  a  direct  relation  between  the  two  forms 
of  undulation.  Dr.  Zeeman's  papers  are  also  taken  from  tfie 
PhUosophieal  Magazine,  (American  Book  Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago.)  L.  R.  F.  G. 

Anatamy  Physiobgy  and  EygiefiHetJor  High  Schools,  by  Henry 

F.  Hewes,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  The  study  of  the  structure  and  the 
functions  of  the  human  body  is  now  made  a  part  of  every  good 
high  school  course.  Dr.  Hewes  has  written  his  book  particu- 
larly upon  the  basis  of  energy.  Starting  with  the  eel],  he 
shows  how  its  division  builds  up  the  whole  body ;  that  its 
essential  constituent  is  protoplasm,  and  that  the  body  as  a 
machine  usee  the  energy  which  comes  from  the  food  and  is 
transformed  into  the  tissues  before  giving  out  that  energy  in 
the  form  of  work.  The  different  parts  of  the  body  are  care- 
fully described  and  the  functions  of  each  part  are  distinctly 
shown.  The  colored  plates  enable  the  student  to  see  the  rela- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  excellent.  A 
long  seriss  of  experiments  is  given,  planned  to  be  performed 
by  the  student,  but  unfortunately  many  of  them  require  special 
apparatus  not  usually  found  in  a  high  school.  (American  Book 
Company,  New  York.) 

Elements  qf  Arithmetic^  by  Ella  M.  Pierce,  supervisor  of  pri- 
mary grades,  Providence,  R.  L  This  book  is  intended  for  pu- 
pils of  the  third  grade  and  carries  on  the  work  so  succesffully 
begun  in  the  author's  *'  First  Steps  in  Arithmetic."  It  presup- 
poses a  knowledge  of  number  facts  to  twenty  and,  in  advanc- 
ing, the  lessons  are  sufficiently  simple  to  fit  them  to  the  age  of 
the  children.    Many  pretty  little  pictures  are  inserUd.    The 


author  has  developed  certain  principles  in  an  original  way ;  for 
instance,  in  the  principle  of  addition  and  subtraction  by  end- 
ings the  whole  thirty-six  combinations  that  make  numbers  to 
nine  are  reviewed  at  once,  and  this  method  is  applied  to  num- 
bers up  to  one  hundred.  Fractional  terms  are  early  illustrated 
and  taught  and  are  applied  thruout  the  work  in  multiplication 
and  division.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  0)mpany,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago.    Introductory  price,  36  cents.) 

E.  W.  Tapley. 

Dido:  An  Epic  Tragedy,  A  dramatization  from  the  ^neid 
of  Vergil,  arranged  and  translated  by  Prof.  Frank  J.  Miller, 
University  of  Chicsgo,  with  stage-settings,  action,  and  music 
by  J.  Raleigh  Nelson,  Lewis  institute.  This  dramatization  of 
the  love-story  of  Lido  and  iEneas  is  a  decided  contribution  to 
classical  literature.  The  translation  is  wonderfully  spirited. 
A  few  lyrics  have  been  added  in  appropriate  places,  set  to  mu- 
sic in  sympathy  with  the  themes.  Some  of  the  longest  scenes 
have  been  curtailed  and  connecting  sentences  have  been  intro- 
duced here  and  there,  but  the  alterations  and  additions  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  minor  ones.  The  final  tragedy  of  Dido's 
suicide  is  behind  the  scenes.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  Chicago.    Introductory  price,  $1.00.) 

E.  W.  Tapley. 

Heroes  of  our  Bevolutien,  by  T.  W.  Hall,  illustrated  by  W.  B. 
Gilbert  and  others.  History  is  most  readily  acquired  by  stories 
of  its  leading  actors.  The  author  has  selected  all  those  most 
prominent  in  the  revolution,  particularly  those  renowned  in 
its  military  movements,  and  has  made  the  inarch  of  events 
hinge  upon  their  personal  exploits.  The  causes,  direct  and  re- 
^  mote,  which  led  to  the  revolt,  are  clearly  stated  and  the  patrio- 
tism of  the  fathers  is  made  prominent.  The  bravery  and  per- 
severance which  made  those  men  heroes  and  which  brought  the 
revolution  to  a  successful  issue  sre  clearly  portrayed.  The 
most  prominent  battles  are  detailed,  yet  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  war  is  in  its  essence  barbarity,  tho  at  times  a  neces- 
sity to  maintain  liberty  or  to  found  a  nation.  Thus  the  book 
is  particularly  suited  for  supplementary  reading,  and  it  is  cal- 
culated to  lead  the  youth  to  a  true  appreciation  of  all  that  has 
been  done  for  the  nation  thru  the  sacrifice  and  sufferings  of 
the  forefathers.    (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

L.  R.  F.  G. 

Taylor's  First  Reader,  by  Frances  Lilian  Taylor,  is  a  text- 
book for  which  the  matter  was  selected  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  child's  taste  and  needs.  ■  This  is  a  point  in  the  making 
of  modem  reading  books  that  should  be  carefully  noted.  Once 
little  attention  was  paid  to  the  child's  preferences — it  was 
enough  if  he  learned  to  read:^  but  it  was  found  that  he  made 
more  progress  in  the  art  if  matter  was  such  as  aroused  his  in- 
terest. A  large  portion  of  the  matter  in  this  book  consists  of 
nursery  rhymes  and  memory  gems,  as  it  has  been  noted  that 
children  teach  themselves  to  read  thru  memorizing  their  fa- 
vorite rhymes.  New  words  have  been  introduced  so  gradually 
that  the  difficulties  of  learning  them  have  been  minimized, 
while  the  interest  is  intensified  by  a  large  number  of  appropri- 
ate pictures,  a  good  proportion  of  which  are  colored.  On 
opening  the  book  the  child  finds  a  picture  of  the  flag  and  some 
patriotic  verses.  Following  is  an  explanation  of  the  flag. 
Thruout  the  book  reviews  and  phonetic  exercises  furnish  word 
drills,  and  the  abundance  of  script  provides  copies  for  learning 
to  spell  and  write.    (Werner  School  Book  Company.) 

The  memorizing  of  extracts  of  beautiful  literature  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  study  of  English.  Not  long 
ago  it  was  quite  neglected  in  our  best  schools,  for  the  old- 
fashioned  declamations  had  fallen  into  disuse  and  nothing  had 
come  to  take  their  place.  Recently,  however,  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish have  been  insisting  upon  a  great  deal  of  memorizing. 
Common  School  Literature,  by  J.  W.  Westlake  is  a  book  call^ 
forth  by  the  present  demand  for  good  memory  selections.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  presenting  a  concise  and  satisfactory 
history  of  English  and  American  literature.  The  extracts  are 
arranged  chronologically  and  are  prefaced  in  each  case  by  a 
neat  little  biography  of  the  author.  Hardly  any  writer  of  im- 
portance is  left  out.  (Christopher  Sower  C!ompany,  Phila- 
delphia.) 

The  addresses  of  the  Memphis  meeting  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
cational Association  have  been  collected  and  published  in  book 
form  by  the  association.  They  constitute  an  authoritative 
voluoM  regarding  the  present  status  of  educational  thought 
and  plractice  in  the  South.  The  book  is  for  sale  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


You  hare  read  of  the  cures  by  Hood*8  Sarsaparilla,  and  you 
should  have  perfect  oonfidence  in  its  merit.    It  iHU  do  yon  good. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


Week  Ending  December  i,  1900. 

The  Broad  Field. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  been  again  profoundly 
stirred  by  the  discovery  that  certain  forms  of  vice  exist 
and  flourish  in  spite  of  an  army  of  stalwart  and  well 
paid  policemen.  What  is  true  of  this  city  is  true  of  all 
large  communities.  This  condition  of  things  cannot  but 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  educator  who  looks  at  adult 
men  and  women,  behaving,  as  so  large  a  number  of  them 
do,  as  the  they  needed  an  education  possibly  entirely  out 
of  his  power  to  give* 

He  hears  the  accusations  made  against  the  inactivity 
of  the^  police,  and  meditates  whether  the  evils  spoken  of 
can  be  removed  by  policemen.  Especially  do  those  who 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  schools  for  many  years  in  the 
districts  complained  of  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  police- 
man's dub  to  cure  the  evil.  They  have  known  these 
sections  when  there  have  been  active  and  efficient  officers 
and  when  they  were  the  opposite. 

While  it  is  wickedness  it  is  a  form  of  uneducation. 
And  the  thinking  teacher  concludes,  if  he  thinks  largely, 
that  the  only  way  to  cure  this  state  of  things  is  the  very 
way  he  pursues  daily  in  the  school-room— being  with  the 
uneducated  and  inspiring  them  to  go  up  higher.  Not 
with  text-books,  of  course,  and  so  it  is  not  a  task  for  the 
public  school  teacher  to  cope  with,  but  for  that  class  of 
men  and  women  who  really  want  to  educate  the  misedu- 
cated,  the  uneducated. 

The  first  thought  will  be  to  turn  to  the  churches  and 
say,  "This  is  your  field  ;  come  ye  into  these  sections  and 
preach  righteousness."  The  purpose  is  not  to  produce  a 
prescription  for  the  evil  that  is  so  painfully  apparent ;  it 
is  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  educator's  standpoint. 
Will  enough  of  society  (meaning  the  well-intentioned  of 
the  city)  be  willing  to  do  for  the  uneducated  adults  what 
the  teacher  is  doing  for  the  uneducated  youth? 

The  large  thinking  teacher  will  say,  Whatever  be  the 
answer  to  this  question,  that  this  is  the  only  way  the  evil 
referred  to  can  be  removed  ;  not  by  the  policeman's  club, 
but  by  the  sympathetic  heart  of  humanity.  The  Univer- 
sity Settlement  recognizes  this  foundation  truth  and  op- 
erates upon  it.  But  why  a  University  Settlement?  Why 
not  an  Elementary  School  Settlement?  In  other  words, 
why  shall  not  the  educators*  of  the  city  (not  necessarily 
public  school  teachers)  make  a  Settlement  in  these  un- 
righteous regions? 

We  believe  the  great  step  to  be  taken  by  teachers,  the 
one  that  separates  them  from  all  other  classes  of  per- 
sons, is  to  be  dedicated  to  a  fervent  interest  in  the  moral 
and  intellectual  elevation  of  humanity.  The  weakness  of 
the  profession  is  that  it  limits  itself  to  benefiting  the 
world  by  means  of  the  spelling-book. 

Dr.  White's  Criticism. 

No  man  is  more  competent  to  give  an  opinion  of  prac- 
tical value  than  Dr.  E.  E.  White.    He  says  : 

''The  public  schools  are  not  doing  a  tithe  of  what  they 
should  do  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  refined  and  beautiful  man- 
ners. I  say  it  strongly,  for  on  this  one  point  I  feel  deeply  the 
Jack  of  training  in  the  schools. 

"  And  again  I  thank  no  teacher  for  telling  my  child  pagan 
fairy  tales.  Paganism  has  gone  thru  human  filth  and  degrada- 
tion. No  class  of  stories  needs  greater  winnowing  than  these 
myths  from  the  Greek  and  Hindu  writings.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  thru  this  to  reach  the  beautiful  and  elevating." 

The  classic  myths  have  a  place  in  human  culture  ;  we 

must  know  what  those  thought  who  preceded  us,  but 

they  have  been  used  altogether  too   miscellaneously. 

I  There  is  a  lack  of  judgment  that  is  inexcusable  in  push- 

.  ing  matters  of  this  kind  into  the  forefront. 


As  to  the  need  of  bringing  refinement  into  the  school- 
room, all  will  agree ;  and  only  those  who  know  the  act- 
ual state  of  the  case  can  understand  how  this  is  lacking. 
Sitting  beside  a  school  principal  one  morning  we  saw  a 
lad  approach  and  present  a  note ;  it  was  an  **  excuse  " 
of  some  kind.  In  a  snarling  tone  the  master  said  as  he 
grasped  the  note,  "  So  your  father  has  the  face  to  send 
me  another,  has  he  ?  "  and  threw  it  on  the  table.  We  felt 
that  the  boy  was  not  to  blame  and  that  this  exhibition  of 
temper  toward  an  absent  parent  was  extremely  discour- 
teous and  a  lesson  in  bad  manners. 

Teaching  How  to  Study* 

The  meetings  of  the  Educational  Council  of  New  York 
and  vicinity  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  profitable  of  any  ed- 
ucational association  in  the  metropolis.  The  discussions 
are  in  general  so  thought-provoking  that  it  is  no  wonder 
the  membership  has  increased  one  hundred  per  cent, 
this  fall.  Everybody  is  interested  and  serious.  The 
desire  is  to  learn  from  one  another.  Every  proposition 
is  put  to  practical  test  Rarely  is  there  any  talking  for 
the  sake  of  talking. 

The  November  meeting  was  as  good  as  the  best  the 
council  has  had.  Supt.  Cole,  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  opened 
the  discussion  of  the  topic  ^^  Teaching  How  to  Study." 
He  said  that  there  were  certain  preliminary  conditions 
to  be  met  if  we  are  to  teach  pupils  to  study  properly. 
The  school-room  must  be  well  lighted  and  heated.  Each 
pupil  must  be  absolutely  left  done  when  studying ;  he 
must  not  be  interrupted  by  whispering,  note-writing,  or 
any  other  disturbance.  The  mental  environment  must 
encourage  to  self-control  and  aid  in  learning  studious 
habits.  The  most  important  factor,  is,  of  course,  the 
teacher  himself.  He  must  be  a  student  himself  if  he 
would  teach  his  pupils  to  study.  He  must  really  teach 
the  art  of  studying ;  the  training  will  be  incidental  but 
close  attention  to  work  becomes  involuntary  thru  being 
voluntary  first. 

Supt.  Cole  suggested  as  among  the  advantages  of 
knowing  how  to  study,  the  saving  of  time,  health,  worry, 
and  nervous  strain.  Children  should  be  taught  to  do 
much  in  a  brief  space  of  time.  They  should  be  trained 
to  close  observation  thru  rapid  reading,  spelling,  etc. 
They  should  learn  to  analyze,  to  get  the  thought  from 
statements.  There  is  need  for  memory  training  which 
is  too  much  scorned  these  days.  It  is  essential  that 
children  should  comprehend  just  what  we  want  them  to 
study. 

The  council  had  a  special  treat  in  a  short  talk  from 
Supervisor  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  of  the  Boston  public 
schools.  Mr.  Metcalf  is  one  of  the  few  educators  who, 
from  personal  experience,  have  watched  the  gradual 
changes  from  the  old  district  school  methods  to  those  of 
the  present  day.  He  worked  his  way  thru  the  little  old 
red  school-house,  and  he  told  the  councilors  that  with 
the  old  district  school  the  independent,  self-reliant  stu- 
dent had  to  a  large  extent  passed  away.  Napoleon  is 
said  to  have  spent  five  days  over  a  single  mathematical 
problem.  Probably  by  the  modem  teacher  he  would 
have  been  marked  low  in  the  study,  but  it  was  by  such 
determined,  persistent  work  that  he  gained  the  power 
which  enabled  him  to  conquer  Europe. 

The  danger  at  the  present  time  is  that  we  do  not 
throw  pupils  enough  on  their  own  resources.  We  try 
too  much  to  carry  them  over  the  course  of  least  resist- 
ance. Correct  recitation  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
sought;  the  struggle  made  in  preparation  is  the  main 
thing.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  pupil  is  so  much  the 
product  of  method  that  when  he  reaches  the  high  school, 
where  the  thought  is  more  considered,  he  is  at  a  I09S  ? 
The  teacher  should  neglect  the  pupil  when  he  is  to 
study. 

Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of  the  Teachers  college, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Brookline  schools,  spoke 
on  Educational  Co-operation.  A  report  of  his  talk  will 
be  given  later. 
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New  York  City  ExamiQations. 

A  number  of  important  examinations  for  teachers' 
licenses  in  the  schools  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  are 
scheduled  for  February  and  March.  The  first  will  be  an 
examination  for  teachers  of  French  and  of  German,  Feb, 
25.  Following  that,  applicant  for  the  teaching  of  sew- 
ing will  be  examined  Feb.  27 ;  teachers  of  physical  train- 
ing, March  1 ;  teachers  of  manual  training  or  form 
study  and  drawing,  March  4.  The  conditions  under 
which  these  examinations  will  be  held  can  be  obtained 
from  Supt.  William  H.  Maxwell  at  the  Hall  of  Education, 
59th  street  and  Park  avenue. 

Preliminary  Plans  for  the  Cbicairo  Meeting. 

The  meetings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  N.  B.  A.  will  be  held  Feb.  26,  27,  28  in  University 
Hall  of  the  Fine  Arts  building,  Chicago.  Two  evening 
lectures  will  be  arranged  for,  both  to  be  given  in  the 
same  hall.  Admission  will  be  limited  to  members  of  the 
association.  Pres.  Arthur  Twinmg  Hadley,  of  Yale,  has 
been  secored  to  give  the  lecture  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-sixth.  One  session  of  the  meeting  will  be  de- 
voted to  reports  of  what  is  actually  being  done  in  the 
subjects  of  domestic  economy  and  manual  training  in 
several  cities  where  this  work  is  already  well  organized. 
One  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  round  table  discussion, 
the  superintendents  of  the  large  cities  constituting  one 
group,  the  state  superintendents  another.  The  remain- 
ing members  of  the  department  will  divide  up  into  prob- 
ably three  groups  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  superintendents. 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray  United. 

One  evening  last  week  old  soldiers  and  patriotic  soci- 
eties combined  in  a  parade  and  presentation  of  two  flags 
to  the  Bridesburg  school  at  Philadelphia.  Among  the 
veterans  was  a  former  Ck)nfederate  soldier  dressed  in  his 
gray  uniform.  The  greeting  he  received  from  the  Grand 
Army  men  was  an  affecting  one.  The  children  and 
others  who  were  present  felt  deeply  that  ''The  Blue  and 
the  Gray*"  were  united.  The  band  played  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  and  the  object  lesson  in  patriotism 
and  national  good  feeling  was  inspiring  indeed.  Such 
scenes  should  be  more  common  and  those  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  great  Civil  war  can  do  much  to  make  recon- 
ciliation permanent. 

New  Jersey  Child  Students. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  for 
the  Study  of  the  Child  and  Youth,  held  at  Newark,  was 
attended  by  about  four  hundred  people.  Professor  M.  V. 
O'Shea,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  gave  an  address 
in  which  he  described  the  need  of  constant  child  study 
in  teaching  and  governing  and  pointed  out  the  powerful 
influence  of  example  and  suggestion  in  education.  **  We 
cannot  blame  children,"  he  said,  "  for  saying  what  is  not 
true  when  we  ourselves  cannot  repeat  a  story  without 
coloring  it  as  we  think  it  ought  to  have  happened."  He 
laid  particular  stress  upon  the  fact  that  children  who  are 
watched  for  misdemeanors  will  just  so  surely  commit 
them.  Inhibition,  negation,  and  prohibition,  he  thought, 
were  the  three  prime  factors  of  a  child's  mental  analysis, 
and  he  particularly  animadverted  on  forcing  a  child  to 
reflect  on  his  shortcomings  rather  than  leading  him  to 
strive  for  the  attainment  of  a  high  ideal  of  life. 

Miss  Lillie  A.  Williams,  professor  of  psychology  in  the 
New  Jersey  state  normal  school  at  Trenton,  spoke  on 
"  Nervousness  of  Children."  She  pointed  out  some  of 
the  dangers  of  overtaxing  nervous  children,  and  the  bad 
effects  of  fear  upon  the  growing  brain  of  such  children. 
Defective  eyesight  she  regards  a  potent  cause  of  many 
children's  nervousness.  **  Many  children  are  born  nerv- 
ous," she  said,  "and  over-stimulation  to  such  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  Bad  nutrition  also  makes  nervous  chil- 
dren, and  special  care  should  be  given  to  cases  requiring 
better  diet.  Over  fatigue  and  fear  often  lead  to  St. 
Vitus'  dance  and  epilepsy.    Children  so  aflSicted  should 


be  at  once  removed  from  other  children  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  suggestion  and  association." 

The  Child  Study  Association  was  organized  in  March, 
1899.  At  the  recent  meeting  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  enrolled  as  members,  seventy-one  of  whom  were  of 
Newark.  The  success  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  presi- 
dent, Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris.  The  other  oflScers 
of  the  association  are  :  Supt.  C.  B.  Gregory,  of  Trenton, 
vice-president ;  Prin.  M.  L.  Cox,  of  the  Ann  street 
school,  Newark,  secretary ;  Supt.  W.  F.  Chancellor,  of 
Bloomfield.  treasurer. 

A  New  Kind  of  College  Scholarship. 

One  of  the  most  important  experiments  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  beneficiary  aid  to  students  has 
been  made  possible  by  the  will  of  the  late  Frank  Will- 
iams, who  bequeathed  to  Hehigh  university  $300,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  loaned  to  poor  and  worthy 
young  men.  Every  student  who  accepts  aid  Will  give 
his  personal  note  to  repay  with  interest  at  the  end  often 
years  the  amount  advanced  him.  In  this  way  the  be- 
quest will  be  invested  at  compound  interest  and  ought, 
if  the  standard  of  common  honesty  among  Schleigh  grad- 
uates is  high,  to  grow  to  largcf  proportions.  The  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  loaning  the  income  rather  than  giving 
it  is  that  in  many  institutions  the  self-respect  of  the 
students  suffers  from  their  acceptance  of  large  sums  of 
money  for  which  no  equivalent  is  rendered.  A  man  who 
receives  help  from  a  loan  fund  is  still  working  his  way 
thru  college  but  is  postponing  a  part  of  the  ''working^ 
against  the  years  when  by  strength  and  ability  he  shall 
be  better  able  to  earn  large  sums  of  money.  He  gets  a 
chance  by  thus  borrowing  to  go  thru  without  burdening 
his  needy  relatives,  injuring  his  own  health  or  losing  half 
his  opportunities^  for  social  snd  intellectual  improvement. 

The  problem  is  one  with  which  Yale  is  wrestling  and 
one  which  might  well  be  taken  up  by  other  universities. 
At  Harvard,  for  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
scholarship  system  breeds  a  mendicant  spirit  among  the 
poorer  students.  A  bright  young  fellow  can  calculate 
upon  capturing  every  year  a  $300  scholarship  which  he 
may  supplement  by  a  Bowdoin  prize  or  two.  And  in 
many  instances  young  fellows  who  are  not  even  bright 
get  scholarships  because  they  are  candidates  for  the 
Episcopal  ministry  or  because  they  are  the  only  descend- 
ants in  college  of  some  Puritan  worthy  or  because  they 
happen  to  live  in  a  certain  town  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts. These  hundred  or  more  scholarships  in  Harvard 
college  were  given  with  a  laudable  purpose ;  they  act- 
ually do  have  a  deteriorating  influence  upon  the  tone  of 
the  scholarly  life  of  the  university. 

College  English. 

A  fresh  contribution  to  the  voluminous  literature  on 
defective  English  in  secondary  schools  is  to  be  found  in 
the  annual  report  of  Pres.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  of  Brown 
university,  who  complains  because  ''the  college  must  take 
men  who  have  small  conception  of  structure  and  style,  a 
meager  vocabulary,  and  slender  acquaintance  with  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  give  them  power  of  lucid  and  forceful 
self-expression." 

The  subject  is  one  that  certainly  deserves  all  the  at- 
tention that  college  authorities  can  give  to  it>  but  it 
would  be  foolish  to  take  too  optimistic  a  view  of  its  pos- 
sibilities. Good  English  is  of  a  piece  with  good  breath- 
ing, good  walking,  good  eating,  and  good  manners.  The- 
oretically, an  educated  person  ought  to  acquire  all  of 
these  without  special  effort.  Practically  the  limitations 
set  upon  average  human  nature  are  such  that  they  are 
gained  only  by  an  intense  and  constant  struggle.  It  is 
exceedingly  efficient  college  teaching  which  can  give  the 
ordinary  college  student  power  of  lucid  and  forceful 
self-expression."    Still,  the  ideal  is  the  right  one. 

A  Dedication  Ceremonial. 
This  note  from  the  Boston  Transcript  gives  a  suggestion 
for  an  appropriate  ceremony  when  a  new  school  building 
is  opened.    This  ceremony  was  observed  in  connection 
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with  lighting  the  fire  on  the  hearth  in  the  astronomical 
library  of  the  new  observatory  at  Wellesley  college. 

After  Mrs.  Whitin,  the  donor  of  the  building,  had  un- 
locked the  door  and  the  guests  had  entered,  President 
Hazard  extended  to  Mrs.  Whitin  a  graceful,  loosely  bound 
sheaf  and  said  :  ''To  light  this  fire  I  hand  you  a  torch 
which  represents  the  torch  of  life.  In  it  are  twined  the 
symbols  of  the  field,  digitalis,  sarsaparilla,  eupatorium 
for  the  health  of  the  body,  a  fern  leaf  for  grace  and 
beauty,  the  oak  leaf  and  the  elm  for  peace  and  the  civic 
virtues.  Here  the  evergreen  of  pine  and  hemlock 
represents  the  ever-aspiring^  life  of  the  mind  and  the 
eternity  of  thought.  To  these  are  added  rosemary  for  re- 
membrance and  pansies  for  thoughts.  With  these  holy  as- 
sociations we  light  this  fire,  that  from  this  building,  in 
which  the  sun  and  stars  are  to  be  observed,  true  life  may 
ever  aspire  with  the  flame  to  the  Author  of  all  light.'' 

Immediately  following  this  ceremony  of  lighting  the 
fire  came  the  singing  by  the  college  glee  clubs  of  the  ap- 
propriate hymn,  "Stars  above  that  shine  and  glow," 
which  concludes,  "  Light  and  love  descend  till  we  heav'n 
reflected  here  shall  see.'' 

No  Rum  for  Africa. 

Recently  a  group  of  liquor  merchants  waited  upon  Jo- 
seph Chamberlain  and  protested  against  the  restriction 
of  their  trade  in  Africa  by  laws  which  Great  Britain  has 
passed.  He  replied:  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  British 
government  to  discourage  the  liquor  traffic  among  the 
native  races  because  it  destroys  all  trade  by  destroying 
the  population." 

This  was  in  pursuance  of  an  international  treaty,  plac- 
ing upon  liquor,  designed  for  Africa  between  latitude  22^ 
south  and  20^  north,  a  tax  of  52  cents  a  gallon,  which  is 
considered  prohibitory  for  the  natives.  Already  the 
treaty  has  been  signed  by  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Prance,  the  Congo  Free  State,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Hol- 
land, Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Turkey, 
but  not  yet  by  America.  It  has  been  in  the4>osses8ion  of 
the  senate  since  December  1,  1899. 

Depths  in  the  Pacific. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  submarine  abysses  of 
the  Pacific  have  been  explored  more  thoroly  than  ever 
before.  Rear  Admiral  Bradford,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  has  made  soundings  of  a  vast  and  almost  level  plain 
of  soft  mud,  with  a  depth  of  2,700  fathoms  extending 
from  Honolulu  to  the  Midway  islands,  and  another 
about  500  fathoms  deeper  between  the  latter  and  Guam. 
A  feature  of  this  marine  territory  near  Guam  is  the 
presence  of  an  isolated  mountain  peak  which  rises  to 
within  85  fathoms  of  the  surface. 

Soundings  have  also  been  made  along  a  great  subma- 
rine mountain  range  which  extends  from  the  coast  of  Ja- 
pan to  the  Benin  islands.  One  peak  of  this,  which  comes 
close  to  the  surface,  has  been  found  to  resemble  closely 
n  outline  and  bulk  the  famous  mountain  Fujiyama  in 
Japan.  North  of  this  range  is  the  great  Japanese  Deep 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  hold  the  record  for 
depth.  A  still  deeper  ocean  cave,  however,  has  lately 
been  discovered  in  the  so-called  New  Deep,  where  the 
plummet  has  reached  bottom  at  5,269  fathoms  or  31,614 
feet. 


Chelsea,  Mass.,  is  justly  proud  of  the  character  and 
length  of  service  of  the  members  of  its  school  board. 
Changes  very  rarely  occur  except  as  the  members  die  or 
resign.  Recently  two  committeemen  left  the  board 
who  had  been  in  it  continuously  for  over  twenty  years. 
The  city  keeps  good  men  and  women  in  service  just  as 
long  as  they  will  consent  to  act  and  put  pressure  on 
them  if  they  show  a  desire  to  resign.  Political  influence 
counts  for  nothing  in  the  selection  or  retention  of  the 
niembers.  The  result  of  such  conditions  is  that  Chelsea 
has  am  admirable  school  committee,  one  that  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  disorderly  board  across  the  Mystic. 


Recent  occurrences  in  text-book  manipulations  hav^ 
convinced  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Providence^ 
R.  I.,  that  the  whole  method  of  choosing  the  school 
committee  must  be  revised.  To  begin  with,  the  board  is 
too  large.  It  consists  of  thirty  members,  three  from 
each  ward,  besides  three  members  ex  officio.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  a  few  men  do  all  the  work,  the  majority 
being  content  to  appear  occasionally  at  a  meeting. 

One  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  revision  is  Mr. 
Stephen  0.  Edwards,  who  for  three  years  has  been  the 
leader  of  the  referm  element  in  the  committee.  He  is 
in  favor  of  a  board  of  only  five  men.  They  would 
necessarily  be  taken  at  large  from  the  city.  The  com- 
mission is  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  one  each  year, 
to  serve  for  a  period  of  five  years.  A  man  who  is  quali- 
fied to  be  a  mayor  for  more  than  one  year,  would  be  cer- 
tain to  make  good  appointments.  Other  prominent 
citizens  have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  a  board  of 
from  three  to  seven  members. 

The  theory  of  Lombroso  that  crime  was  the  result 
of  physical  formation  is  a  good  deal  doubted.  He  held 
that  some  children  reverted  to  the  animal  type  from 
which  it  is  believed  that  man  has  evoluted.  Dr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  in  his  address  before  the  American  Association, 
declares  that  crime  determines  the  physical  structure 
and  that  environment  is  more  responsible  for  crime  than 
heredity.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  most 
teachers.  A  case  was  lately  cited  by  a  teacher  in 
Brooklyn  :  A  child  was  born  in  a  family  and,  on  account 
of  sickness,  given  away  to  a  family  in  the  country  and 
its  name  changed  ;  he  grew  up  an  upright  man.  Seven 
others  afterwards  born  in  the  same  family  became  dis- 
reputable in  various  ways. 

The  citizens  in  various  muncipalities  are  being  aroused 
to  act  concerning  the  presence  of  youth  in  the  streets  at 
night ;  this  is  really  co-operation  with  the  schools.  It  is 
a  good  move.  Youth  should  be  at  home  in  the  evenings  ; 
that  is  the  place  for  them  instead  of  roaming  in  the 
streets.  Let  the  teachers  co-operate  with  those  who 
labor  to  aid  the  family,  the  home,  and  the  school. 

Several  readers  have  written  concerning  a  recent  edi- 
torial note  on  the  need  of  constant  cultivation  of  cheer- 
fulness on  the  teacher's  part.  A  few  of  them  suggest 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  spu-its  in  the  bum- 
drum  of  daily  duties,  but  all  say  they  will  try  harder 
than  ever  before,  to  enter  the  school-room  with  smiles 
of  cheer  and  words  of  encouragement. 

Cheerfulness  can  be  cultivated,  even  if  the  right  mood 
for  it  is  lacking.  Practice  is  needed  here  as  elsewhere. 
When  matters  are  not  what  you  would  like  to  have  them, 
be  thankful  they  are  not  worse.  The  jolly  Scotch  grave- 
digger  who  was  aflSicted  with  a  painful  cough  bad  the 
right  recipe  for  cheerfulness.  When  he  was  asked  how 
he  managed  to  be  always  in  good  humor  in  spte  of  his 
malady  he  pointed  to  the  graves  around  him,  saying, 
"There's  many  a  one  here  would  be  glad  to  have  that 
cough."  This  is  sound  philosophy  Cultivate  the  habit 
of  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things.  Be  forever  on 
the  lookout  for  things  to  commend  ;  and  be  joyful. 

The  fact  is  often  referred  to  that  the  teacher  is  be- 
coming interested  in  the  events  of  the  world  outside  of 
his  school-room  and  that  he  tells  his  pupils  about  them. 
That  this  was  sure  to  come  about  was  pointed  out  in 
these  pages  many  years  ago;  the  publication  of  Our 
Times  was  undertaken.  A  paper  suitable  to  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  is  essential, — it  must  be  Aaiufy, 
not  too  extenriviy  and  cheap.  Some  valuable  papers  are 
issued,  but  they  are  too  extensive ;  there  is  enough  read- 
ing to  keep  a  boy  so  busy  that  he  can  do  nothing  else. 
Our  Times  is  a  neat  magazine  costing  only  40  cents 
(in  clubs)  and  gives  all  that  is  needful — the  really  im- 
portant news.  Let  the  teacher  send  to  E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  for  a  free  sample. 
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Letters. 


Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 

of  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  died  at 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Thanksgiving  day,  as  a  result 

of  nervous  prostration. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  two  of  the  three  women  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  board  of  education,  Miss  Anna 
Hallowell  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mumford,  have  decided  to 
resign.  They  have  uniformly  been  on  the  side  of  prog- 
ress and  reform  in  school  management  and  have  won 
golden  opinions  for  themselves  and  for  their  sex.  Their 
retirement  will  leave  but  one  woman  in  a  board  of  forty- 
one  members. 

A  most  questionable  plan  has  been  put  into  practice 
by  the  National  Founders'  Association  in  their  effort  to 
crush  the  strikers  in  the  Cleveland  foundries.  They  are 
offering  to  men  who  will  take  the  strikers' places  the 
regular  wages  $2.75  a  day  and  a  bonus  of  $2  a  day,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $4.75.  The  striking  molders  were  asking 
for  an  increase  of  10  cents  a  day  in  their  wages.  Ot 
course  such  a  plan  is  bribery  pure  and  simple.  It  is  an 
attempt,  which  is  sure  to  be  unsuccessful,  to  destroy  the 
labor  union. 

The  determination  of  the  New  York  city  government, 
actuated  by  Mr.  Croker's  order,  to  takel  drastic  m3asures 
for  stamping  out  east  side  vice  will  result  in  a  temporary 
purification.  The  police  captain  of  the  offensive  district 
has  been  removed  and  a  model  of  good  manners  and 
tact  put  in  his  place.  Everthing  is  being  done  to  se- 
cure improvement  Whether  this  will  be  permanent  or 
not — ^who  can  tell? 

A  professor  in  the  University  of  Chic^o  is  said  to  use, 
in  his  teaching,  such  dang  phrases  as  the  statement  that 
a  Ung'^got  the  bulge  on''  his  opponents,  and  did  ''any 
old  thing"  he  pleas^.  His  excuse  is  that  he  is  teaching 
dead  history  in  live  English. 

The  partition  of  China  has  again  become  a  burning  is- 
sue in  international  politics.  Negotiations  have  reached  so 
serious  stage.  The  powers  are  demanding  indemnities  a 
excessive  that  the  country  is  bound  to  go  bankrupt.  To 
meet  that  expected  contingency,  the  powers  will  demand 
either  immediate  partition  or  territorial  pledges — mort- 
gages as  it  were  on  Chinese  property  which  are  certain 
to  be  foreclosed.  Just  what  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  government  will  be  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 
It  is  believed  that  rather  than  enter  into  a  land-grabbing 
scheme  our  government  will  withdraw  altogether,  leaving 
its  share  of  the  indemnity  unsettled. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Pine  Arts  has  accept- 
ed from  the  board  of  control  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  a  picture  called  ''  The  Canal"  by  the  late  Theo- 
dore Robinson.  Thiais  the  picture  wluch  was  offered 
some  months  ago  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  was  rejected. 


The  Making  of  School  Laws. 

The  schools  of  Porto  Rico  are  administered  under  a 
law,  less  than  two  years  old,  which  was  written  by  Gen. 
John  Eaton,  for  sixteen  years,  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  education.  General  Eaton  was  a  stranger  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  necessarily  his  law  required  modifications, 
some  of  which  were  made  by  those  in,  authority  during 
the  past  year,  and  from  the  experience  gained  as  to  the 
actual  needs  of  the  islanders. 

The  present  commissioner  of  education  in  Porto  Rico, 
after  a  resideneeoftwomonthsmthe  island,  announces  that 
the  law  of  Gen.  Eaton  should  be  almost  entirely  annulled, 
and  a  new  law  written. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  communication  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  numbers  of  Americans  who  visit  our 
new  insular  possessions  have  the  idea  that  they  can  correct 
all  that  is  wrong  in  the  existing  social  and  political  con- 
ditions by  laws  correctly  formed,  and  that  they  are  the 
persons  to  formulate  the  laws  exactly  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  affirmed,  after  a  two  years'  residence  in  these 
islands,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  people  and  their  needs, 
that  no  stranger  can  produce  laws  which  will  fit  existing 
needs  and  conditions. 

Under  the  military  government,  this  was  constantly 
tried,  and,  while  many  obnoxious  Spanish  laws  were  prop- 
erly repealed,  it  has  been  most  difficult  to  formulate  suc^ 
cessfidly  new  laws  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  The 
new  laws  of  Spanish  America  must  be  the  result  of  a 
dow  evolution,  and  cannot  be  made  Minerva-like,  pei^ect 
at  once.  The  islands  cannot  be  Americanized  in  a  single 
generation,  and  the  work  cannot  be  done  at  all  by  those 
unacquainted  with  the  people. 

The  school  law  of  General  Eaton  accomplished  these 
things  in  Porto  Rico,  and  almost  dbsolutdy  wUkout  oppa- 

1.  A  school  term  of  nine  months  was  established,  with  vaca- 
tions on  Saturdays  (under  the  old  law,  schools  were  open  twelve 
months  in  the  year  and  six  days  in  the  week). 

2.  The  schools  were  all  placMdd  onder  American  supervisors, 
each  officer  having  charge  at  the  present  time  of  about  fifty 
schools. 

3.  The  old  text-books  were  all  removed  from  the  schools  and 
100,000  American  text-hooks  introduced. 

4  All  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  is  forbidden,  and 
the  school  houses  may  not  be  used  f <nr  religious  purposes. 

5.  The  study  of  the  English  language  is  made  compulsory  in 
all  the  schools. 

6.  Provision  is  made  for  American  teachers  to  teach  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

7.  The  teachers  formerly  had  life  tenures  in  their  schools. 
This  status,  legally  or  illegally,  has  been  dissolved. 

8.  The  law  does  not  permit  teachers  to  reside  in  thelschool- 
house.  At  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  this  law  was 
known  to  he  violated  in  but  a  single  instance,  and  in  that  case 
only  because  there  was  no  other  house  in  the  district  of  the 
teacher. 

9.  High  schools,  normal  schools,  college,  technical  schools, 
and  a  universitv  are  provided  for  in  the  system. 

10.  The  native  teachers  were  all  required  to  take  out  new 
licenses,  issued  by  the  Ammcan  administration. 

11.  The  law  establishes  a  local  school  board  in  each  munici- 
pality. All  these  great  changes  have  been  accomplished  under 
the  Eaton  law,  or  under  amendments  to  it  made'by  the  military 
government.  The  incoming  civil  government  has  rendered 
some  features  of  the  law  obsolete,  still,  it  is  a  good  working 
law,  and  it  would  probably  weaken  the  advances  already 
made  to  discredit  entirely  this  work  of  a  veteran  educator. 
Rather  modify  and  improve  the  existing  law,  than  wholly  de- 
destroy  it.  Geo.  G.  Groff, 
Late  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Porto  Rico. 
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Xlhc  6diicattotial  Outlook. 


School  Committee  Washes  Its  Hands. 

Boston,  Mass.— Thousands  of  children  of  school  age  in 
Boston  are  without  educational  advanUges  thru  no  fault,  so  it 
is  claimed,  of  the  school  committee.  A  cry  of  duplicity  be- 
tween state  house  and  city  hall  has  been  raised.  1 1  seems  that 
last  winter  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  authoriz- 
ing the  city  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $3,000,000  for  school  building 
purposes.  This  oill  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Crane  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  necessary;  that  the  city  could  raise 
such  a  loan  without  legislative  sanction. 

This  fall  the  city  council  supposing  iUelf  thoroly  competent, 

'  passed  a  loan  bill  for  school  building  purposes — a  bill  which, 

to  their  utter  astonishment,  was  vetoecl  by  Mayor  Hart  on  the 

ground  that  the  city  could  not  negotiate  such  aloan  without  the 

authority  of  the  legislature. 

The  school  committee  has  issued  a  report  ending  with  the 
statement  that,  as  a  result  of  the  arrangements  between  city 
hall  and  state,  house  the  school  committee  is  [left  without  a 
single  dollar  at  its  disposal  for  the  construction  of  absolutely 
necessary  school  buildings. 

This  report  of  the  school  committee  went  to  MryorJJHart 
who  respectfully  returned  it  as  containing  language  and  insinu- 
ations both  unparliamentary  and  unsuited  to  the  good  cause 
of  education.  In  regard  to  the  allegation  of  duplicity,  Mr. 
Hart  says  that  in  vetoing  the  school-house  items  in  the  loan  bill 
he  was  simply  acting  upon  the  advice  of  Corporation  Counsel 
Bailey. 

Expensive  Economy. 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  school  board  is  learning  a  lesson  in 
the  purchase  of  coal.  Supposedly  in  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payers a  winter's  supply  of  ** slack"  coal  was  laid  in.  This 
coal  contains  a  great  deal  of  fine  dust  which  is  easily  converted 
into  a  dangerously  inflammable  gas.  Already  the  big  coal  piles 
in  the  various  basements  of  the  public  schools  are  smoldering 
and  have  to  be  kept  m  check  bv  constant  applications  of  water. 
This  has  a  chemical  action  which  results  m  the  coal  being  de- 
prived of  a  good  part  of  its  gaseous  products  and  reduced  to  a 
very  poor  quality  half-made  coke. 

Proposes  to  Close  Schools  for  a  Year. 

Atlanta,  Ga.— A  startling  bill  was  recently  introduced,  in 
the  state  senate,  by  Senator  Thomas  Baker.  It  calls  for 
nothing  less  than  to  close  all  the  public  schools,  for  a  year,  as 
a  means  of  saving  money  to  discharge  the  debt  that  now  rests 
heavily  upon  the  public  school  fund.  A  peculiar  feature  is 
the  controversv  among  state  officials  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  school  debt  at  all.  School  Commissioner  Glenn  says 
there  is  none.  The  school  appropriation  is  made  yearly  and 
the  schools  are  conducted  witnin  that  amount  approximately. 
Mr.  Baker's  claim  to  the  existence  of  a  debt  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  some  years  ago,  in  order  to  keep  the  taxes  down,  the 
cum  of  $400,000  was  taken  from  the  reserve  fund  for  school 
purposes.  The  act  which  authorized  the  use  of  this  money 
provided  that  it  should  be  paid  back  out  of  the  school  fund. 
Mr.  Baker's  bill  carries  not  only  the  proposal  to  close  the 
schools,  but  also  other  provisions  for  supplying  the  deficit. 

Pf  ogram  of  the  Associated  Academic  Principals. 

The  sixteenth  holiday  conference  of  the  Associated  Academic 
Principals  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  held  in  Syracuse, 
December  26-28.    The  following  program  has  been  prepared : 

To  what  extent  should  the  high  scoool  be  graded?  Frin.  F. 
S.  Fosdick.  Nature  Study :  «.  Its  aim  and  purpose.  Prof.  L. 
H.  Bailey :  ^.  Its  application  to  public  school  work,  Supt.  D. 
L.  Bardwell,  Prin.  J.  D.  Wilson.  The  place  of  music  in  the 
hieh  school  course.  Prof.  £.  A.  Go  wan. 

History — A  continuation  of  the  work  outlined  at  the  last 
meeting.  (Conducted  by  Inspector  E.  W.  Lyttle.)  i.  History 
on  stone  and  canvas.  Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon ;  2.  Defects  of  his- 
tory teaching  in  the  high  schools  as  revealed  in  college,  Prof. 
Wm.  H.  Mace,  Prin.  Tames  Winne;  3.  History  in  the  grades 
— what  is  possible  ?  desirable  ?  Prin.  H.  J.  Walter.  Supt.  Geo. 
Griffith,  Prin.  Myron  T.  Scudder.  The  historical  exhibition 
will  be  open  thruout  the  session.  Exhibit  (a)  Text-books  for 
reading,  oooks  for  reference ;  (6)  maps,  charts,  pictures,  and 
other  aids ;  (c)  history  work  from  the  schools. 

Ways  ana  means  in  cases  of  absence,  tardiness,  and  disaf- 
fection, Supt.  T.  H.  Armstrong.  Rational  Education,  arR:u- 
ment  by  Dr  Lawrence  T.  Cole,  discussion  by  Inspector  Charles 
F.  Wheelock  and  Supt  A.  B.  Blodgett. 

Discussion  of  Prof.  Munsterberg's  paper  on  "  School  Re- 
form."   Opened  by  Prof.  Charles  De  Garmo. 

The  railroads  have  granted  the  customary  reduction  of  one 
fare  and  one-third  on  the  certificate  plan.  Information  is  to  be 
had  from  Pres.  Charles  W.  Evans,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  or 
from  Secy.  S.  Dwight  Arms,  Albany. 


Subscribers  to  Educationai  Foundations  will  receive  a  copy  of 
Tate^s  monumental  **  Philosophy).'  of  Education,"  as  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  magazine.  This  work  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
in  every  teacber^s  private  library. 


Chicago  and  Thereabout. 

Appeal  to  the  Citizena  of  Chicago. 

An  open  letter  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago  has  been  sent  out 
by  the  Teachers*  Federation,  protesting  aeainst  the  proposed 
deduction  from  the  salaries  of  the  600  grade  teachers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  special  teachers  of  kindergarten,  German,  and 
household  arts.  The  attention  ot  the  public  is  respectf  uUy.caUed 
to  the  history  of  the  salary  schedules  since  the  memorable  in 
crease  in  1898  which  would,  if  carried  out,  have  given  teach- 
ers of  ten  years'  experience  a  salary  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
policemen,  firemen,  and  other  employees  of  the  city.  The  loss 
for  1900  inflicted  upon  grade  teachers  of  seven  years'  service 
thru  the  miscarriage  of  the  '98  schedule  is  already  I145 ;  the 
teachers  'object  to  having  that  loss  increased  by  several 
dollars  more.  An  efiEective  comparison  is  made  in  the  re- 
port when  the  question  is  asked  what  would  be  thought  of  the 
managers  of  one  of  the  great  department  stores  of  Chicago  if , 
when  an  unexpected  emergency  arose,  they  should  decide  to 
close  their  business  for  a  week  to  e£Fect  a  corresponding  sav- 
ing in  the  salaries  of  employees.  This  is  exactly  the  short- 
sighted sort  of  policy  that  the  committee  of  school  manage- 
ment and  finance  seems  likely  to  adopt. 

Favor  Blectives  in  High  Schools. 

An  educational  conference  of  the  schools  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  held  November  18,  in  Cobb  Hall  of 
the  university.  President  Harper  presided.  The  general  topic 
for  discussion  was  *'The  Value  of  Electivesin  the  High  School 
System." 

Supt.  A.  F.  Nightingale  of  the  Chicago  high  schools,  led  the 
argument  for  greater  freedom.  The  sum  and  substance  of  his 
contention  was  that  the  *'  high  school  is  the  place  where  the 
needs  of  the  individual  should  be  adopted.  There  should  be 
no  fixed  curriculum." 

Supt.  Cooley  also  came  out  strongly  in  favor  of  an  elastic 
program.  He  holds  that  the  elective  system  makes  it  possible 
to  advance  the  brieht  student  as  fast  as  he  should  go  and  to 
hold  the  dullards  along  for  what  they  can  get.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  number  of  studies  to  be  taken  should  be  pre- 
sented. Many  a  slow  boy  is  better  ofi  for  carrying  only  two 
studies  while  nis  clever  comrade  will  find  five  or  six  no  burden. 

The  elective  system  for  secondary  schools  was  opposed  by 
Dean  John  }.  Scnobinger,  of  the  Harvard  school,  ana  by  ProL 
William  Gardner  Hale,  of  the  Latin  department  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

A  Plea  for  Physicsl  Exercise. 

The  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  from  the  now  famous  meas- 
urements of  the  Chicago  school  children  were  recently  pre- 
sented at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Christopher, 
member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees.  He  said  that  the  very 
first  practical  conclusion  to  be  deduced  was  that  the  schools 
ought  to  have  p^mnasiums  thoroly  equipped  for  instruction  in 
physical  exercise.  It  was  shown  in  the  investigation  that  the 
more  children  are  subjected  to  hard  study  without  proper  exer- 
cise the  slower  is  their  progress.  Each  public  school  in  Chica- 
go should  be  equipped  with  facilities  for  keeping  the  physical 
and  mental  development  of  the  children  along  side  by  side. 

Another  criticism  made  by  Dr.  Christopher  related  to  the 
desks.  It  was  found  that  in  all  the  older  school  buildings  the 
desks  were  of  a  uniform  size  and,  in  many  cases,  not  even  ad- 
justed so  as  to  fit  the  average  size  of  the  pupils.  In  the  newer 
school-houses,  where  adjustable  desks  have  been  put  in,  this 
evil  does  not  appear.  It  ought  to  be  done  away  with  every- 
where, whatever  the  expense. 

A  Big  School  Center  Planned. 

Some  of  the  school  trustees  are  trying  to  get  the  board  of 
education  to  be  its  own  landlord  on  its  valuable  property  at 
State  and  Monroe  streets  instead  of  leasing  the  estate.  An 
elaborate  scheme  of  converting  the  five  story  building  which 
now  stands  on  the  site  into  headquarters  for  the  board,  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  a  commercial  college  and  a  manual 
training  school,  has  been  unfolded  in  board  meeting  and  re- 
ferred to  the  school  management  committee. 

Teachers  to  Invoke  Criminal  Cods. 

The  state  board  of  equalization  thus  far  refuses  to  act  The 
Teachers'  Federation  has  called  attention  with  proof  indisput- 
able to  the  fact  that  franchise  property  worth  at  the  lowest 
estimate  $235,000,000  last  year  escaped  taxation.  The  leaders 
of  the  federation  have  cajoled  and  coaxed  and  threatened  the 
state  board.    * 

But  the  board  remains  obstinate.  It  will  not  recognize  the 
teachers'  federation.  Legally  it  is  not  obliged  to.  Against 
the  board  the  federation  has  no  redress.  Against  the 
members  as  individuals,  however,  something  can  be  done. 
Evidence  is  already  being  collected  to  show  malfeasance  in 
oflSce  on  the  part  of  several  members  of  the  board.  There  are 
criminal  statutes  which  Attorney  Greenacre  will  invoke  in  be- 
half of  the  federation.  He  has  announced  an  intention  of 
*'  teaching  these  men  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  law." 
A  Victory  for  the  Federation, 

A  later  report  from  Springfield  is  to  the  efiFect  that  the  fed- 
eration   leaders  have  won  a  point  in  their  contest.    Judge 
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A  Sensible  English  Grammar  at  Last 

Some  reasons  why  the    publishers   of   Buehler's  "Modern 
English  Grammar"  believe  in  it. 


"I  congratulate  you  on  being 
the  publishers  of  one  of  the  best 
school  books   I   have   ever  seen." 

— Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Rhetoric,  Yale  University. 

"  It  is  the  only  sensible  book  on 
the  subject  that  I  have  ever  seen." 

—Professor  Chas.  W.  Dodge,  University  of  Rochester. 


"  My  classes  in  English  Grammar 
are  revolutionized.  Instead  of  a 
listless  half  dozen  plodding  wearily 
under  the  lash,  I  have  two  dozen 
boys  really  interested  and  attentive. 
You  did  me  an  invaluable  service 
when  you  changed  my  grammar 
classes  from  unattractive  and  dread- 
ful bores  to  interesting  recreations, 
and  I  am  duly  grateful. ".Ro.g^^B. 

Wolf,  English  Master,  Betts  Academy,  (Stamford,  Conn.) 


"It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
books  submitted  to  our  Board," 
writes  Professor  J.  I.  McCain,  of 
Erskine  College,  and  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  State  School 
Commission.  "  I  have  as  yet  seen 
nothing  that  is  better."  [NOTE: 
The  State  Board  of  Education 
adopted  Buehler's  Grammar  on 
September  14.,  1900,  for  all  Public 
Schools  of  South  Carolina.] 


We  note  especially  the  literary  excellence  of 
its  exercises,  its  simplicity  and  clearness,  its  helps 
over  hard  places,  and  its  avoidance  of  negligible 
matter.  .  Would  that  such  a  book  had  caught  us 
when  young!  In  issuing  this  as  their  first  publi- 
cation Messrs.  Newson  &  Company,  recently 
organized  for  the  publication  of  school  books, 
have  made  a  good  beginning.  Mr.  Newson  has 
been  for  the  past  nine  years  at  the  head  of  the 
educational  department  of  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers.— r/t/  Outlook. 


"I  feel  sure  we  have  made  no 
mistake  in  selecting  the  grammar 
(for  the  grammar  schools  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.)  issued  under  your 
supervision  and  I  congratulate  you 
as  well  as  ourselves,  on  the  choice 

of  the  board  and  teachers.  "_i.  holds- 
worth  Gordon,  Attorney  at  Law  and  Member  of  the 
Text-boolc  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  Buehler's  Modern  English  Grammar  is  all  these  people 
declare  it  to  be,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  judge  for  yourself 
whether  your  schools  would  be  the  better  for  its  use? 

Cloth  binding,  308  pages.     Price,  60  cents.     By  mail,  65  cents. 

NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  15  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 


The  new  firm,  Newson  &  Company,  publishers 
of  educational  books,  begins  life  auspiciously 
with  this  excellent  grammar.  The  science  of 
language  has  special  terrors  for  many  pupils  and 
teachers  as  well.  Mr.  Buehler  makes  the  study 
easy  and  clear  by  the  clearness  of  his  analysis, 
the  logical  order  of  his  treatment,  in  the  general 
literary  excellence  of  its  exercises,  and  in  its 
practicali  simple  explanations.  The  treatise 
commends  itself  to  teacher  and  scholar. 

—Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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James  A.  Crelghton  of  the  circtiit  court  has  decreed  that  the 
petition  of  the  school-teachers  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  com- 
pel ♦he  state  board  of  equalization  to  assess  the  capital  stock 
and  debt  of  the  franchise  corporations  of  Chicago  must  be 
answered. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  federation  will  win 
out,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  policy  of  ignoring  the  demands 
can  no  longer  be  pursued.  The  state  board  will  now  have  to 
face  the  question  fairly. 

New  England  Notes. 

School  Committee  Election. 

The  opposition  to  Superintendent  Seaver  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  board  of  supervisors  last  summer  has 
awakened  unusual  interest  in  the  election  of  the  successors  to 
the  eight  members  of  the  school  committee  whose  terms  expire 
in  December.  President  Eliot's  chaise  that  school  commit- 
tees are  now  the  greatest  danger  to  the  schools,  has  served  to 
add  to  thi3  interest.  One  of  the  labor  unions,  in  reply  to  his 
assertion  that  the  larger  part  of  the  members  of  the  committees 
pay  no  taxes,  claims  that  the  men  of  wealth  on  them  have  al- 
ways been  the  party  in  opposition  to  progress,  while  those 
who  are  without  property  have  always  striven  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  children  thru  education.  The  result  of  all  this 
discussion  is  that  the  Public  School  Association  has  selected 
an  exceptionally  strong  list  of  candidates,  and  are  calling  upon 
citizens  to  support  them  without  regard  to  any  question  save 
that  of  personal  qualification.  Only  good  can  result  from  the 
agitation. 

East  Boston  High  School. 

Mr.  William  H.  Godfrev  has  been  appointed  master  in  the 
East  Boston  high  school.  The  teachers  and  pupils  of  this 
school  are  looking  forward  anxiously  to  the  time  when  they  can 
leave  their  present  crowded  quarters  for  the  new  building  which 
has  been  in  process  of  construction  for  the  last  two  years. 
Old  School  Boys'  Reunion. 

A  large  number  of  the  former  members  of  the  Eliot,  the  old- 
est grammar  school  in  Boston,  dating  from  1713,  enjoyed  a 
dinner  and  reunion  November  15.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Alexander,  of  the  Franklin  Savings  bank,  who 
said  that  he  could  stand  in  the  door  of  his  place  of  business 
and  see  the  spot  where  he  was  born,  a  fact  which  shows  the 
great  changes  toking  place  in  the  old  city ;  Mr.  Francis  Bacon, 
of  New  York,  who  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the  city's  schools ;  and 
Mr.  Martin  L.  Bradford,  who  spoke  of  the  changes  going  on  in 
banking.  Mr.  Granville  S.  Webster,  master  of  the  school, 
spoke  particularly  of  the  coming  of  so  large  a  number  of  Irish, 
Jews,  and  Italians  into  the  district,  and  he  detailed  the  steps 
taken  to  train  their  children  to  become  good  American  citi- 
zens. Mr.  Thomas  Hills  declares  that  the  refinement  of  edu- 
cation has  been  carried  too  far ;  that  too  manv  studies  are  to- 
day forced  upon  children  in  the  grammar  scnools  of  Boston, 
studies  which  properly  belong  to  the  high  school  curriculum. 
The  children  get  only  a  smattering  of  things  as  a  result.  It  is 
like  trying  to  put  two  quarts  into  a  pint  pot.  The  graduate  of  a 
grammar  school  often  cannot  add  a  column  of  figures  correctly 
or  do  a  sum  in  interest. 

Omitholojcists*  Union. 

These  friends  of  the  birds  met  in  the  Agassiz  museum,  No- 
vember 14,  for  their  eighteenth  congress.  The  early  morning 
session  was  given  to  papers  in  memory  of  Dr.  Eliot  Coues 
and  George  B.  Sennot,  ex-members  who  have  died  within  the 
year;  Dr.  Coues,  famous  as  a  scientist,  was  an  army  sureeon 
who  gained  eminence  by  making  use  of  his  intervals  of 
rest  in  the  study  of  nature  and  particularly  of  birds.  Mr. 
Sennot  was  a  successful  iron  manufacturer,  but  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  his  vacation 
labors. 

After  these  papers,  Mr.  Herbert  K.  Job  illustrated  the  new  art 
of  wild  life  photop-aphy  by  a  considerable  collection  of  pictures 
which  afiFord  an  insight  into  bird  housekeeping  that  can  be  ob- 
tained by  no  other  means.  He  detailed  peculiarly  interesting 
experences  on  the  Magdalen  islands  and  m  the  maratime  prov- 
inces. 

Mr.  John  N.  Clark,  in  a  paper  on  "  Dooryard  Ornithology," 
revealed  what  can  be  done  in  science  by  making  use  of  what 
is  right  at  hand.  Mr.  Clark  lives  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connec- 
ticut river  and  has  a  dooryard  of  about  one  acre.  Here  he  has 
counted  visits  of  more  than  a  hundred  species  of  birds,  not 
counting  large  birds  like  geese,  ducks,  and  ospreys,  which  fly 
over.  Other  pa^rs  of  interest  were  read  by  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man who  dealt  with  the  difficult  subject  of  the  migrations  of  the 
meadow  larks ;  by  Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr.,  and  others  on  the 
plumage  changes  in  birds. 

Harvard  Uniyersity. 

President  Eliot,of  Harvard,  has  gone  to  Europe  for  a  vacation, 
the  first  time  for  many  years  that  he  has  left  his  duties  to  be 
performed  by  another.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott,  of  the  class  of 
1858,  chairman  of  the  state  board  of  health,  and  a  fellow  of  the 
American  academy,  has  been  appointed  acting  president  for 
the  time  of  his  absence. 

The  complete  registration  of  the  university  shows  4,273  stu- 
dents in  all  departments,2,500  of  whom  are  ondetgraduates,  507 


being  in  the  Lawrence  scientific  school,and  1,993  in  the  college. 
Of  the  professional  schools,  the  law  school  stands  first  with  645 
students;  but  the  medical  school  crowds  it  close  with  its  591 
students.  The  only  department  which  is  not  in  a  prosperous 
condition  is  the  veterinary  school,  to  which  no  new  students 
will  be  admitted  unless  some  friend  comes  forward  with  a  suffi- 
cient endowment  to  warrant  its  continuance. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  club,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  November  19,  the  subject  of  discussion  was  "  The  Uni- 
versity in  its  Relation  to  the  Town."  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody 
hel'd  that  the  city  and  the  university  make  a  unit.  The  univer- 
sity needs  constant  contact  with  the  realities  of  the  outward 
world  to  redeem  it  from  monastic  seclusion  and  academic  ex- 
clusiveness.  The  city  requires  the  elevation  of  fts  ideals  and 
rescue  from  the  spirit  of  commercialism.  Then  both  together 
form  a  single  body.  Hon.  George  A.  Marden  and  Prof. 
Ephraim  Emerton  emphasized  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness 
wtiich  obtains  in  Cambridge  even  more  than  elsewhere.  It 
seems  as  tho  the  ancient  enmity  between  town  and  gown  bids 
bids  fair  to  end  there,  at  least  at  no  very  distant  day. 

Lecture  on  the  Voice* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Woman's  club,  Novem- 
ber 9,  Prof.  Mary  A.  Currier,  formerly  of  Wellesley  college, 
gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  American  Voice."  She  emphasized 
the  fact  that  since  the  voice  is  an  index  of  character,  the  soul 
must  be  cultivated  to  insure  a  pleasing  voice.  There  are  radical 
defects  in  the  tones  used  in  this  country,  and  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  locality,  for  nasal,  high«  shrill,  and  harsh  voices  can 
be  found  in  cultivated  Boston.  Reverence  largely  modulates 
the  voice,  and  its  lack  has  much  to  do  with  the  appearance  and 
tones  of  American  children,  lor  they  strive  to  carry  a  Fourth  of 
July  swagger  at  all  times.  In  short,  the  voice  can  only  be  ideal 
when  it  is  the  expression  of  an  ideal  character. 

National  Academy  of  Science. 

Providence,  R.  I.— The  National  Academy  of  Science 
met  in  Wilson  Hall,  Brown  university,  November  13.  The 
academy  was  incorporated  by  Congress,  March  3, 1863,  allows 
no  more  than  one  nundred  members,  caref ullv  selected  from 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country,  and  bv  tne  terms  of  the 
law  must  investigate  and  report  upon  any  subject  in  science  or 
art,  6i  public  mterest,  when  called  upon  by  the  government  so 
to  do.  In  the  past,  the  value  of  the  unit  of  electrical  resist- 
ance, the  ohm,  has  been  determined,  and  a  forestry  policy  has 
been  recommeded  to  the  government. 

The  important  papers  presented  at  this  meeting  were  ''  The 
Cub  Voltmeter,"  by  T.  W.  Richards ;  "An  Account  of  the 
Study  of  Growing  Crystals  by  Instantaneous  Microphotogra- 
phy,"  also  by  Mr.  Richards;  '*  The  Development  of  the  Pig," 
and  "Normal  Plates  Illustrating  the  Development  of  the 
Rabbit  and  the  Dogfish,"  both  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Minot,  of  Boston ; 
"  Note  on  the  Energy  of  Recent  Earthquakes,"  by  Dr.  T,  C. 
Mendenhall,  of  Worcester;  **  Spectrum  of  Sodium  in  a  Mag 
netic  field,"  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Nicholson  of  Chicago. 
Briefer  Items. 

Dr.O.  W.  Huntington,  principal  of  Cloyne  House,  a  fashion- 
able boarding  school  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  met  with  a  serious  acci-  • 
dent  by  an  explosion  in  bis  laboratory  November  10.  One  of 
his  eyes  was  destroyed,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  sight  of  the 
other  will  be  impaired.  He  was  taken  to  Itoston  for  treat- 
ment. 

The  annual  report  of  the  school  board  of  Portland,  Me.,  rec- 
ommends a  general  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers, 
which  are  now  below  those  generallv  paid  in  New  England. 
Portland  employs  220  teachers,  17  of  whom  are  men :  has  an  en- 
rollment of  8,307  pupils,  and  expends  1155,291  in  support  of 
the  schools. 

Dr.  George  P.  Fisher,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in 
the  Yale  Divinity  school,  has  tendered  his  resignation.  Dr. 
Fisher  was  graduated  from  Brown  universty  in  1847,  and  became 
professor  of  divinity  and  college  pastor  at  Yale  in  1854.  In 
1861  he  was  transferred  to  his  present  chaur.  His  resignation 
takes  place  next  year  at  the  close  of  the  bi-centennial  celebra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Alonzo  J.  Knowlton,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  has  been  elected 
teacher  of  science  in  the  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  normal  school.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  school  at  Castine,  Me. 

Cambridge,  Mass.~Two  members  of  the  Cambridge 
school  committee  have  just  resigned,  leaving  three  vacancies 
which  cannot  be  filled  until  the  next  general  election.  The  re- 
signing members  are  Mrs.  Carrie  £.  Fairburn,  who  is  forced 
to  gpive  up  on  account  of  pres&ure  of  other  duties,  and  Rev. 
Robert  E.  Ely,  whose  numerous  lecture  engagements  take  him 
away  from  the  city  very  frequently.  Both  were  valued  members 
of  the  committee. 

Somerville. — The  school  authorities  have  closed  the  Jack- 
son primary  school  until  December,  because  two  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  janitor  have  diphtheria.  The  janitor  lives 
in  the  building,  as  do  all  the  janitors  of  schools  and 
churches  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  a  result  of  numerous  incen- 
diary attempts  to  bum  these  public  buildings,  some  thirty  years 
ago. 

Worcester.— The  Schoolmasters'  club  held  its  annual 
banqoet  November  17,  the  subject  for  discussion  being  "Old 
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Fashioned  Doubts  About  the  New  Education,"  called  out 
by  a  recent  article  in  the  Monthly  (see  The  School  Jour- 
nal for  October  27).  Among  the  speakers  were  Prof.  C.  F. 
Hodge,  of  Clark  university,  President  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  institute,  Supt.  C.  F.  Carroll,  Prin.  E. 
R.  Goodwin,  of  the  classical  high  school. 

Lowell.— The  trustees  of  the  Lowell  textile  school  have 
adopted  plans  for  a  new  building,  eighty  by  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  size,  to  cost  about  ^,000.  Work  upon  die  founda- 
tion is  to  begin  at  once.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr. 
Frederic  F.  Ayer,  of  New  York,  have  given  $35,000  each 
towards  its  erection,  and  it  will  be  named  South wich  ball,  in 
memory  of  the  father  of  the  late  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ayer.  Its  location 
is  such  as  to  overlook  the  foot  of  Pawtucket  Falls,  the  source 
of  Lowell's  great  water  power. 

Mt.  Holyoke.— On  Founder's  day,  November  9,  the  first 
student  who  registered  in  the  school  on  Novembers,  1837, 
Mrs.  Wealthy  Shepard  Cooley,  of  Chickopee,  was  present  at 
the  exercises.  Dr.  McCuUagh,  of  Worcester,  gave  a  scholarly 
address.  The  feature  of  g^reatest  interest  was  the  announce- 
ment by  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  of  the  board  of  trustees  that  Mr. 
John  Dwight  bad  increased  his  gift  for  the  new  art  building  to 
175,000 ;  and  that  someone  whose  name  is  to  be  kept  a  secret 
has  given  $50,000  far  a  new  dormitory  to  be  named  Mead  hall, 
in  honor  of  President  Mead. 

Providence,  K.  L~The  alumnae  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  of  Elmhurst,  held  a  meeting  November  21,  the 
occasion  being  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  order. 
Some  of  those  who  gathered  had  not  met  for  many  years,  and 
the  church  of  the  convent,  in  which  the  exercises  were  held, 
was  transformed  from  the  usual  bare  room  into  a  scene  of 
splendor.  A  formal  meeting  of  the  alumnse  was  held  and  an 
organization  perfected,  with  Miss  Helen  Goesman  as  chairman, 
and  Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  secretary.  The  alumnae 
voted  to  raise  a  special  fund  to  be  used  tor  any  purpose  the 
convent  should  desire. 

Portland,  Me.— Prin.  Robert  L.  Alexander,  of  the  Orris 
Island  school,  was  drowned  on  the  afternoon  of  November  21. 
He  was  going  to  the  main  land  in  a  skiff,  and  when  he  didn't 
return'to  his  home  on  the  island  at  night,  search  was  made  for 
him  and  his  skiff  was  found.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Isaac 
Alexander,  of  Harpswell,  was  twenty-three  years  old,  and  was 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  college  in  1898. 

Hanover,  N,  H. — Dartmouth  college  is  engaged  in  one  of 
the  most  notable  experiments  of  the  time  thru  the  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Administration  and  Finance.  This  was  founded,  it 
will  be  remembered,  by  Edward  Tuck,  who  last  spring  turned 


over  1300,000  in  securities  to  the  college  for  the  purpose.  Its 
plan  is  to  give  the  college  graduate  who  purposes  to  enter  busi- 
ness two  years  of  study  ofthe  principles  upon  which  the  trans- 
actions of  commerce  rest,  so  htting  young  men  for  positions 
of  responsibility.  President  Tucker  is  the  head  of  the  school. 
Prof.  F,  H.  Dixon,  assistant  professor  of  economics  has  charge 
of  a  course  in  finance  and  transportation.  Mr.  John  E.  Allen, 
Harvard  law  school,  '97,  is  giving  the  course  in  commercial  and 
corporate  law.  Prof.  Colby  has  charge  of  the  work  in  constitu- 
tional and  international  law.  Prof.  Justin  A.  Smith  deals  with 
commercial  and  colonial  history,  and  Prof.  D.  C.  Wells  with 
demos'raph^  and  social  institutions.  Lectures  will  be  given 
upon  oankmg  securities,  investmedts,  [insurance,  legal  condi- 
tions of  international  trade  and  related  subjects. 

Philadelphia  Notes. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Schiller  Walton,  member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation from  the  Twenty-first  section,  died  recently.  Mr.  Wal- 
ton had  served  on  the  board  eight  years  and  was  well-known  in 
educational  circles. 

Miss  Anna  Hallowell  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Mumford,  members 
of  the  board  of  education  from  the  Seventh  and  the  Twenty- 
ninth  sections  respectively,  have  presented  their  resignations 
to  the  board.  Miss  Hallowell  was  the  first  woman  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  school  board,  and  Mrs.  Mumford  has  served  for 
eleven  years.  Both  ladies  are  well  known  as  active  workers  for 
the  advancement  of  women.  Their  retirement  leaves  but  one 
woman  among  the  forty-one  members  that  constitute  the  board. 
New  Roles  for  Teachers. 

The  board  of  education  has  instructed  Supt.  Brooks  to  issue 
a  circular  to  teachers  to  the  eifect  that  no  hsuf  sessions  shall  be 
held  except  when  the  pupils'  health  would  be  endangered  by 
returning  to  school  in  the  afternoon.  Another  new  rule  pro- 
vides that  pupils  are  not  to  be  sent  upon  errands  by  teachers 
unless  urgent  necessity  require  it.  They  do  not  define  the  term 
urgent  necessity, 

Joseph  Jefferson  at  the  Normal. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  veteran  actor,  recently  talked  to  an 
audience  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  girls  from  the  normal 
school,  the  school  of  practice,  and  the  commercial  high  school, 
who  gathered  in  the  assembly-room  of  the  girls'  normal  school. 
His  subject  was  oratory,  and  after  showing  the  necessity  for 
early  preparation  in  all  branches  of  art,  he  marked  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  characteristics  of  an  orator  and  the  attributes 
of  an  actor.  The  lecture  was  interspersed  with  many  humor- 
ous incidents  and  was  heartily  enjoyed. 


-THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY*- 

J^EXO  TEXT-'BOOKS, 

TAfifi  AND  McMUfiDY'S  GEOGRAPHIES 

A  Three- Volume  Series  of  Text  Books  for  Class  Use  by 
RALPH   S.   TARR.    B.S..   F.G.S.A.,  and  FRANK  M.  McMURRY,  Ph.D.. 

CornelvUniversUy,  Teachers  CoUeffe^  Columbia  UniverHty, 

Volume  I. — Home  Geography  and  the  Earth  as  a  Whole.  Parts  I.  and  II  are  also  Issued  separately. 

Price,  60  cents.  Price,  ea<^,  40  cents. 

*'  Uniqae  in  Mlatter,  Airanirement,  and  Presentation."  An  Inter esting  and  Valnahle  Introdnction.to  the  Btady  of  Qeography. 

OONTENTS: 
Part  I.-HOME  GEOGRAPHY.    The  Soil.    Hills.     Mountains.     Valleys.    Birers.    Ponds  and  Lakes.    The  Ocean.    The  Air.   Industry  and 
Commerce.    Qoyemment.   Maps.    References  to  Books,  etc. 

PaH  II.— THE.  EARTH  AS  A  WHOLE.  Form  and  Size  of  the  Earth.  Daily  Motion  of  the  Bartb  and  Its  Besnlts.  The  Zones.  Heat 
within  the  earth  and  Its  Effects.  The  C!ontments  and  Oceans.  Maps.  North  America.  The  United  States :  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
Southern  States,  Central  States,  WeBtem  States,  Alaska.  Canada  and  Other  Gonntries  North  of  the  United  States.  Oonntnes  Honth  of  the  Umted 
States.  South  America.  Europe.  Aria.  Africa.  Australia.  The  East  Indies.  Philippines,  and  other  Islands  of  the  P^kciflc.  Books  or  Ref- 
erence.   Apuendix. 

BTRIKJN&  FEATXTRES  OF  THE  SERIES 

Qflar*  dlstlBct  mats  ffiying  hoth  physical  and  political  features  and 
not  orerburdened  with  useless  detail 

niustratieiis  that  are  aot  merely  ptctures. 


Typosravlilcal  work  ansvrpasied. 

Tlie  coet  of  a  comylete  set  for  flTe  rradea  will  be  less  than  that  of  any 
competmflr  series. 


CoiiTeiiient  Form— Easily  handled  and  more  durable. 

Home  Geofrmiliy  is  made  prominent.  Actual  experience  forms  the 
final  basis  for  all  study  of  Oeoaraphy. 

Eelattom  twtweea  man  and  tke  eartk  is  continually  brought  out. 

FkyiiofrafUc fects aboatdiffereat rerlims clearly nresAnted.  Physi- 
ograpbic  conditions  furnish  the  key  to  human  indastries,  transportation 
routes,  location  of  aities,  etc. 

Volume  II.— NORTH  AMERICA.   Price,  76  cents.    Volume  III.— EUROPE  AND  THE  OTHER  CONTINENTS.  In  preparation* 

jtut-Reajy    BAILEY'S  BOTANY. 

An  Elomantary  Text  for  Schoola.    By  L.  H.  Bailkt,  Pro/bssor  of  Horticulture  in  OomeU  University,    12mo.    Half  Leather.    Profusely 

illustrated.   Price,  $1.10. 

LEWIS'  MANUAI-S  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

FIRST  MANUAL.  60  cents.  By  Edwabd  H.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  SECOND  MANUAL,  90  cents. 

The  hasis  of  the  method  descrlhed  in  these  hooks  is  the  PBOGBESSIVE  BEYIBION  OF  THEMES  BY  THE  STUDENT  HIMSELF. 

Brooke  and  Carpenter's  Eriiglish  and  American  Lriterature,  $1.00. 
Carpenter's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

First  High  School  Course,  60  centsL  Second  High  School  Course,  50  cents. 

THE  liACniLLAN  COMPANy,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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In  and  About  New  York  City. 

^An  admirable  plan  which  Pres.  Miles  M.  O'Brien,  of  the 
New  York  board  of  education,  is  about  to  put  into  operation  is 
one  to  make  the  public  school-houses  serve  also  as  public  libra- 
ries. The  collections  of  books  which  will  be  installed  will  be 
for  the  use,  not  of  school  children,  but  of  working  men  and 
women.  The  idea  is  that  a  great  many  adults,  especially  those 
of  foreign  birth,  are  quite  as  much  in  need  of  instruction  in  his- 
toiy  and  geo^raph^  and  similar  subjects  as  are  small  children 
and  the  libraries  will  be  especially  strong  along  this  line.  The 
plan  contemplates  beginning  with  eight  school  buildings,  four 
on  the  far  East  Side  and  four  on  the  far  West  Side.  An  initial 
appropriation  of  |i5,ooo  has  been  made  which  will  be  used  for 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  librarians  and  other  expenses. 

The  Society  for  the  Comparative  Study  of  Pedagoey  will 
hold  its  December  meeting  on  Monday,  December  3ra,  at  8 
o'clock,  in  room  No.  2,  of  the  school  of jpedagogy.  Washington 
square,  north.  Mr. }.  Reigart,  of  the  Ethical  culture  schools, 
will  open  the  discussion  on  the  subject  **  Certain  Phases  of 
Manual  Training.'' 

Mr.  R.  C.  Metcalf,  supervisor  of  public  schools,  Boston,  was 
the  lecturer  before  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  Class  Problems 
at  its  meeting  of  November  17.  Mr.  Metcalf's  theme  was 
**  English  in  the  Elementary  Schools."  He  said  that  in  teach- 
ing English  the  chief  points  of  attack  should  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  accuracy  and  facility.  One  should  guard,  however, 
against  pointing  out  every  trifling  mistake.  In  marking  com- 
positions it  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time  to  blue-pencil  every  error. 
The  thing  is  to  point  out  a  few  characteristic  mistakes  and 
have  the  child  correct  them.  One  thing  at  a  time  should  be  the 
rule  in  teaching  English.  Too  many  teachers  try  to  call  atten- 
tion to  all  the  possible  slips  at  each  correction.  Above  all 
else  the  teacher  should  avoid  discouraging  the  pupils. 

The  faculty  of  Teachers  college  has  decided  that  hence- 
forth candidates  for  the  higher  diploma  must  pursue  their  stu- 
dies in  residence  for  a  minimum  period  of  one  year,  after  hav- 
ing completed  the  courses  in  the  history  of  education,  princip- 
les of  education,  critic  work  and  practice  teaching,  or  sub- 
stantially equivalent  courses  in  an  approved  college  or  univer- 
sity. An  examination  in  these  courses  will  be  held  annually,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  half  year  in  order  that  new  students 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  these  requirements  and  of 
proving  their  fitness  for  advanced  work  in  education. 

The  Lecture  System  for  Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn  borough  is  to  have  a  course  of  free  lectures  to  the 
people  similar  to  the  plan  followed  in  Manhattan  for  several 


years.  The  board  of  estimate  has  allowed  |f«.ooo  for  this 
purpose  in  its  budget.  It  is  purposeid  to  establish  centers  in 
the  most  densely  populated  parts  of  the  borough  and  in  some 
of  the  outljring  districts  which  were  formerly  separate  commu- 
nities.   The  lectures  will  begin  January  i. 

Borough  Supt.  Edward  G.  Ward  has  been  advocating  these 
free  lectures  for  a  long  time  and  now  feels  highly  gratified  at  the 
success  attending  his  efforts.  Associate  Supt.  Edward  B.  Shal- 
low, who  has  been  assigned  to  the  superitendency  of  the  lecture 
system,  has  already  arranged  a  tentative  program  for  lectures  at 
sixteen  centers.  He  is  a  man  of  energy  and  resource,  and  his 
appointment  argues  well  for  the  success  of  the  department 

Each  Citiien  Pays  Five  Dollars. 

The  tabulation  that  has  just  been  made  of  the  finances  of 
the  board  of  education  reveals  some  interesting  facts.  The 
average  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  system  in  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  is  S4.775  for  each  citizen.  In  Brooklyn 
it  is  about  even  $5.  In  Queen^  it  is  I743  and  in  Richmond 
16^1. 

These  figures  show  that  the  cost  of  education  to  the  city  has 
almost  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years.  The  average  school-teach- 
ers' salary  in  1890 was  I738.24.  In  1803  it  had  nsen  to  I762.80; 
in  1897  it  was  $804.48.  The  year  following  at  the  time  of  the 
consolidation  it  stood  at  I869.03.  The  Davis  law  brings  it  this 
year  up  to  11,031.86  and  by  January,  1902,  it  will  be  $1,286.59. 

The  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  from  I25.98  in  1890  to  138,37  this  year. 

Controyersy  over  High  School  Site. 

Several  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  objecting 
most  strenuously  to  the  site  that  has  been  selected  for  the 
boys'  high  school.  The  location  is  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Tenth  avenue,  between  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  streets. 
It  is  rather  far  west  and  is,  these  members  say,  too  close  to  the 
neighborhood  known  as  Hell's  Kitchen.  They  are  therefore 
trying  to  secure  consideration  of  some  other  more  central  site. 
The  controversy  is  unfortunate  since  it  is  holding  Architect 
Snyder  back  in  his  plans. 

Tiie  League  Exhibit  to  be  Shown  in  England. 

Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers  has  asked  the  New  York  Art  Students' 
League  to  allow  its  Paris  exhibit  of  school  work  to  be  sent  with 
the  Educational  Exhibit  to  Manchester,  England.  The  tech- 
nical instruction  committee  of  the  latter  city  has  asked  for  this 
exhibit  that  it  may  be  set  up  in  the  hall  of  the  new  technical 
school  for  two  months.  The  exhibit  will  be  returned  to  Paris  to 
be  placed  in  the  National  Musee  Pedagogique  as  the  gift  of  the 
League. 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Atlanta,  Ga.— A  local  newspaper  ia  planning  to  take  a 
trainload  of  school  children  to  Washington,  to  witness  the  in- 
auguration of  President  McKinley.  It  ofiEers  prizes  to  public 
school  teachers  for  the  best  metnod  of  making  a  selection  of 
two  children  from  each  of  the  seventeen  schools  of  the  city. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— W.  J.  Berkowitz.  a  prominent  manu- 
iacturer,  recently  addressed  ihe  people  of  the  manual  training 
high  school  upon  "  The  Relation  ol  Manual  Training  to  the 
Industrial  Development  of  the  City."  He  spoke  very  enter- 
tainingly upon  the  opportunities  of  such  a  bchool  fordoing 
service  to  the  commonwealth  and  urged  the  pupils  not  to  con- 
found commercialism  with  gross  materialism.  The  true  com- 
mercialism should  be  inspired  by  high  ideals. 

Southold,  L.  I.— The  board  of  education  of  union  free 
school  district  No  5  called  a  special  meeting  Oct  21,  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  a  site  lor  a  new  school-bouse  and  took 
other  preliminary  steps.  They  now  find  that  the  meeting  was 
illeg^al  and  all  their  preparations  will  have  to  be  made  over 
again  at  the  next  regular  meeting,  which  will  occur  in  Decem- 
ber. They  will  be  fortunate  if  they  get  the  new  building, 
-which  will  cost  about  |i2,ooo,completed  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  school  next  fall. 

Albany,  N.  Y.-The  "  Teacher's  Burden,"  was  the  topic  of 
an  address  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Wight,  of  the  girls'  high  school,  New 
York,  at  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Hudson  River  School- 
masters' Club.  Dr.  Wight  took  the  position  that  one  of  the 
greatest  burdens  now  placed  upon  the  college  graduate  who 
would  teach  is  the  useless  professional  study  that  is  required 
of  him.  He  held  that  the  teacher  should  be  permitted  to  de- 
velop his  natural  gilts  rather  than  be  constrained  to  follow 
conventional  rules  framed  by  alleged  masters  of  pedagogy. 

Dr.  Wight's  position  was  vigorously  assailed  by  State  Supt. 
Charles  R.  Skinner  and  Prin.  A.  L.  Goodrich,  of  the  Utica 
Free  Academy. 

Portland,  Me  —Prin.  C.  W.  Wentworth,  of  the  Bridge 
street  grammar  school,  has  tendered  his  resignation.  Mr. 
Wentworth  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  school  teachers 
in  the  city  and  has  twice  run  for  mayor  on  the  citizens'  ticket. 
He  goes  to  Boston  to  edit  a  religious  paper. 

Mountain  Grove,  Mo.- Prin.  William  H.  Lynch,  of  the 
Mountain  Grove  academy,  .subscribes  to  forty-four  news- 
papers and  school  journals.  There  are  very  few  school  officials 
anywhere  who  do  better  than  this. 

Baltimore,  Md.— The  United  Women  of  Maryland,  pioneers 
in  the  opening  of  playgrounds  for  Baltimore  school  children,  are 
very  much  upset  by  the  refusal  of  the  school  board  to  grant  per- 
mission for  lectures  and  concerts  in  the  scbool-house  under  the 
auspices  of  the  society.  The  objections  made  were  that  some 
of  the  lectures  might  not  be  of  a  non-denominational  character ; 
that  if  one  society  were  given  permission  to  use  school-rooms, 
others  would  rightly  demand  the  privilege;  and  that  the  city 
<Ioes  not  need  any  outside  help  in  its  system  of  education. 

Newark,  N.  J..— The  architect  of  the  new  Millbum  gram- 
mar  school  has  fallen  into  trouble  thru  his  passing  upon  a 


piece  of  carpentry  work  before  it  was  finished.  The  carpentry 
proves  CO  have  been  finished  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner 
and,  as  the  carpenters'  bill  has  already  been  paid,  it  is  held 
that  the  architect  is  responsible  and  will  have  to  see  to  it  that 
the  defect  is  made  good. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  public  schools  have  been  ordered 
closed  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Willis  Brown,  of  Chicago,  who  has 
been  carryinc:  on  an  **  anti-cigarette  crusade."  1 1  was  the  judg- 
ment of  the  board  of  education  that  his  operations  interfered 
with  the  regular  running  of  the  schools. 

Detroit,  MiCH.—Prin.  O.  G.  Frederick,  of  the  Washington 
normal  school,  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  grades  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  He  retains  his 
title  of  principal  of  the  normal  school.  A  university  graduate 
will  be  elected  as  vice-principal.  Mr.  N.  H.  Williams,  teacher 
of  physics  at  the  Central  high  school,  goes  to  the  head  of  the 
physical  department  of  the  Indianapolis  high  school.  H.  D. 
Murchner,  at  present  principal  of  the  Niles  high  school,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Williams. 

Columbia,  Mo. — The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  Mission 
Association  of  Afiiliated  Schools  and  Superintendents  ended 
November  17.  The  association  passed  resolutions  recom- 
mending that  the  entrance  req^uirements  tothe[university  be  in- 
creased from  ten  to  twelve  units. 

Washington,  D.  C— Trinity  coUejge  for  the  education  of 
young  women  of  Roman  Catholic  families  was  formally  opened 
November  23  amid  circumstances  of  pomp  and  splendor.  The 
dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.Conaty, 
rector  of  the  Catholic  university.  Many  of  the  foremost  pre- 
lates of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  America  were  present. 

Newark,  N.  J.— The  board  of  estimate  has  decided  to  re- 
quest the  town  council  for  a  bond  issue  of  132,000  to  erect  and 
furnish  a  school  building  at  Halstead  street  and  Belgrave  drive, 
and  to  purchase  a  site  for  a  new  school  in  the  Fourth  ward. 

Oakland,  Cal.— The  Oakland  Doard  of  health  has  passed 
resolutions  condemning  the  practice  in  the  schools  of  collect- 
ing and  distributing  daily  the  lead  pencils  used  by  the  children. 
The  practice  is  one  that  may  easily  spread  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— The  scientific  and  natural  history 
collection  belonging  to  the  Kent  Scientific  institute,  which  is 
defunct,  have  been  presented  to  the  board  of  education  and 
accepted,  with  the  proviso  that  the  board  shall  not  take  pos 
session  until  a  certain  attachment  suit  now  pending  in  the 
superior  court  shall  have  been  settled.  The  collection  is  one 
of  very  great  value. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.— The  a  -lication  of  twenty-five  teachers 
in  the  Syracuse  high  school  r  an  increase  of  salary,  the  maxi- 
mum for  women  teachers  ru  ntng  up  to  $1,0  o  a  year,  has  been 
denied  by  the  school  comm  s^ioners.  The  board  was  a  unit  in 
the  decision. 

Utica.  N.  Y.~Supt  Gn'.lth  has  sent  to  the  principals  of 
his  schools  notification  that  the  week  of  December  10-14  ^^ 
been  selected  as  Patrons'  Week,  and  that  Patrons'  Day  will  be 
on  December  12.  Plans  for  the  reception  of  patrons  are  called 
for. 


Order  tO'day 

The  one-oentido- 
iores  are  from  4  to 
•6  times  this  size. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES 


One  Cent  Each 

ferlSeriMre.  || 
Qa  paper  5 1-3x8. 


75  Suggestions  for  Christmas  Gifts. 

(Order  from  Catalog  if  your  prefer,  but  your  order  can  be  filled  more  quickly  if  you  order  one 

of  these  sets.) 


Suoo BHTiOK  I.  Send  «I  00  f or  rmr  C Im Ktmas  Collec- 
tion of  10  ^  Perry  Hctoreg,  EeanJar  mze.  A  bean- 
tif til  ^  ft  fur  anyone, 

Su(j.  3f.  St?nd  «i.a>  for  iflfl  Perrr  Pictares  of  the 
Madonn,*  Holy  Family «  Ho. 

Btjo.  S,  Or  50  Dents  for  SO  Perry  Plctores  of  the 
Ua  do  nil  A  Holy  Famiiy,  etc. 

8uo  4.  Fifty  cent w  for*  beautiful  rtet  of  l(M^  Perry 
Pictnreii  in  the  Sumii  ^^Utf.fin  i>ai>er  aboat  3 x 8^. 
Yoa  will  bedeJlt^bted  with  the  CO  lienor!  on  Anyone 
would  be  ploaiitid  to  receive  it  as  ajHift. 

Bufj.  \  Houd  ii.^n  fur  »»  of  the  Perry  Piotnree, 
JUj-fra  .^ftf,  aiid  one  picture  free  tOn  t^aper,  lOx  18.) 
If  yon  have  not  n^^u  them  son  ih^  lujt  realize  how 
beftiitiftil  thi^ne  Exrm  Size  pictnrert  are.  Set  A 
ccutiiiQii  tlio;>ti  :£0  pictvtr&B:  £xtra  Hize  NotL  890, 
477,  78,  MO,  484,  878,  860,  678,  1101, 756.  797,  6U',  808, 
674, 686.  S7t,  688, 816, 608, 648  Set  B.  contains  these 
80  pictures:  Extra  Size-Nos  1481, 11,  i426B,  668, 
068,  lint,  118,  118,  666.  881,  886,  1888,  1768,  019,  6J9, 
688. 1118,  618,  648, 1098. 

Suo.  6    Bend  yonr  friend  The  Perry  Magazine 


MADONNA  -Boaenhatt8en. 


Sear.    It  will  make  the  recipient  glad  ten  times 
oring  the  year.  Monthly  except  July  and  Angnst. 
$1  00  per  year 
Sup.  7.    Select  three  of  the  Perry  Art  Books  in  the 


Oreat  Artist  Series    Price,  86  cents  each.    (Three 

to  one  address  for  $1.00.) 
,^  LIST  OP  BOOKS:  Bnrn^^ones,^Landseer  Rembrandt.  Reynolds,  Oorot. Millet, Bonhenr, 
Dnrer,  fiotticelli,  Raphael,  Oiotto  and  his  Followers,  Drawings  by  Italian  Masters. 


SuooBsnoN  8.  Or  foor  of  the  85-cent  Art  Books.  A 
choice  gift. 

Suo.  9.  A  set  of  the  Elson  Prints,  especially  if  yonr 
friend  enjoys  beautiful  Photogravures.  The  set 
on  *^  Here  Snakeepeare  Lived  "  is  a  choice  set  con- 
sisting of  ten  pictures.    Price,  $1.00. 

Suo.  10.  If  yonr  friend  is  interested  in  Birds,  Ani- 
mals, Minerals,  Froits*  send  oar  selected  set 
of  60  Pictures  In  Colors.  Price,  $1.00.  Call  it  Pic- 
tures in  Colors  Set. 

Suo.  11.  If  you  wish  to  give  a  lesA  valuable  present 
than  *'  Suggestion  6  *^  send  one  of  these  sets  of  lo  of 
the  Perry  Pictures,  Extra  Size,  dei  C  containing 
Nos.  1067,  616.  807.  861,  887,  581,  1061,  8140,  894,  499. 
Pet  D  containing  Noe.  800, 796, 1068. 575. 518,  511, 680, 
888,  887,  884.  Set  B  containing  Nos.  861,  8,  8800, 
8159,  819,  9 19,  860,  677, 1088,  8810.    60  cents  per  set. 

Suo.  18.  An  Album  with  50  of  the  Perry  Pictures, 
Regular  Size,  oar  own  selection  (every  picture  a 
choice  one)  mounted  in  it  for  $1.50. 

Suo.  18.  $1.00  for  one  set  of  84  pictures  of  Forest 
Trees. 

Suo.  14.  $1 00  for  our  December  Art  Collection  con- 
sisting of  86  Perry  Pictures,  Regular  Size :  6  Perry 
Pictures,  Extra  Size;  8  Kl^oo  Prints;  lOPicturei 
in  colors ;  1  Souvenir  Book  These  are  to  be  our 
own  selection.    Every  one  beautif  ol. 

Suo.  IS.  $1.00  for  16  School  Souvenirs.  This  little 
booklet  is  a  gem  of  art 


IVe  new  have  a  large  number  of  new  subjects  in  the  EXTRA  SIZE.    Send  2^ent  stamp  for  CaUUog, 
Send  Money  Order  or  R.eglatered  Letter. 
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The  Lake  Side  Series  of  English  Readings 
_,  (The  Merchant  of  Venice) 

The  Lake  Side  Series  of  English  Readings 
Short  Storv  Writing 
Crito  and  Phedo 
Earlier  Poems— Pope 
Paradise  Regained 
America.    3  vols. 

Mrs.  Browning's  Complete  Works.    6  vols. 
Among  the  Great  Masters  of  Literature 
The  Animals  of  JEsop 
Traveler's  Tales  of  South  Africa 
Christmas  Recitations 
Octavo  Anthems 
The  Rostrum 
Answers  to  Queries 
French  Classics  in  English 
French  Classics  in  English 
Greek  Classics  in  English-— Preparatory 
Greek  Classics  in  English— College 
Latin  Classics  in  English— Preparatory 
Latin  Classics  in  English— College 
Mother  Nature's  Children 
The  Adventures  of  Ulysses 
Essentials  of  the  English  Sentence 
Eyes  and  No  Eyes 
Gulliver's  Travels.    Part  I . 
Gulliver's  Travels.    Part  II. 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
School  Gymnastics 
Six  Nursery  Classics 
Studies  of  Animal  Life 
Wintermarchen 
Work  with  Words 
Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think 
Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think 
Constantinople.    Vol.  I. 
Constantinople.    Vol.  II. 
In  and  Around  the  Grand  Canyon 
The  World's  Discoverers 
Botany 

A  Second  Manual'of  Composition 
The  Far  East  and  the  Far  West 

Red  Children 
Eros  and  Psyche 
Classical  Dictionary 
Ideal  Drills 
Plutarch's  Lives 
Story  of  King  Arthur 
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Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

Penn  Publishing  Co. 


LIBRARY  AND  MI80ELLANE0U8  BOOKS. 


Title. 
Making  a  Life 
The  Real  David  Harum 
The  Salt  House  Box 
Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Talmud 
Mother  Wild  Goose  and  Her 

Wild  Beast  Show 
The  Biasing  Arrow 
Carl  the  Trafler 
Faiths  of  Famous  Men 
In  tne  Pale 

Ted,  the  Poorhouse  Boy 
The  Weird  Orient 
The  Real  Chinese  Question 
The  Boo  Boo  Book 
Chatterbox 

The  Littlest  One  of  the  Browns 
Little  Polks  Illustrated  Annual 
Rita 

The  Substitute  Quarter  Back 
A  Tar  of  the  OldSehool 
What  did  the  Black  Cat  Do  ? 
All  Hail  to  Santa  Claus 
Joy  to  the  World 
The  Once-a-Week  Club 
The  Search  tor  Happiness 
Who  is  Santa  Claus  ? 
The  King  of  the  Golden  River 
The  Story  of  a  Short  Life 
The  Wonderful  Chair 
Selections  from  Byron 
The  Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts 
Friend  or  Foe 

The  House  Behind  the  Cedars 
A  Little  Tour  in  Prance 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
Yesterdays  with  Authors 
Intimate  China 
Power  Through  Repose 
Education  and  Life 
The  Grey  Fairy  Book 
Principles  of  Religious  Education 
The  Awakening  of  the  East 
A  Captive  of  War 
The  Great  Boer  War 
The  Soul  of  the  Street 


Author. 
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Books  Under  Way. 

AUyn  &  Bacon. 

''Selections  from  Lowell,    the  Vision  of  Sir  Laonfal  and 
other  Poems,"  edited  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Lane. 
**  A  German  Method  for  Beginners/'  by  F.  J.  Lange. 
Gerstaecker's  '' Germelshansen,"  edited  by  R.  A.  Minckwitz. 
Storm's  ''Immensee,"  edited  by  G.  A.  Whitenack. 

Cassell  &  Company. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Chinese  Crisis,"  by  Alexis  Kraosse. 
"Among  the  Berbers  of  Algeria,'  by  Anthony  Wilkin. 
"In  the  Ice  World  of  Himalaya,"  by  Fanny  Bullock  Work- 
man and  William  Hunter  Workman, 
"niostrated  Book  of  Poultry,"  by  Lewis  Wright. 

Ginn  &  Company. 

"The  Satires  of  Juvenal,"  edited  by  H.  P.  Wright. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

"America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  The  Early  Col- 
onies." Book  III.,  by  Mara  L.  Pratt. 

Heath's  Home  and  School  Classics : 

Ingelow's  "Three  Fairy  Stories"  (C.  F.  Dole). 

Martineau's  "  The  Crofton  Boys"  (W.  Elliot  Grifl^s). 

Melville's  "  Typee,"  Part  L    (Trent.) 

Melville's  "  Tvpee,"  Part  II.    (Trent.) 

Motley's  "  Siege  of  Leyden  "  ( W.  Elliot  Griffis). 

"  Old  World  Wonder  Stories"  (M.  V.  O'Shea). 

Shakespeare's  "Comedy  of  Errors"  (Hiestand). 

Shakespeare's  "The  Winter's  Tale"  (Hiestand). 

Segur's  "  The  Story  of  a  Donkey  "  (C.  F.  Dole). 

"  A  Short  Introduction  to  Biblical  Literature,"  by  Richard  G. 
Moulton. 

"The  Bird  Book,"  by  Fanny  H.  Eckstorm. 

"  Law  and  Civil  Grovemment,"  by  A.  R.  Taylor  and  L.  B. 
Kellogg. 

"  An  Integral  and  Differential  Calculus,"  by  E.  W.  Nichols. 

"Famous  Geometrical  Theorems  and  Problems  and  their 
History,"  No.  II.,  by  William  W.  Rupert,  C.  E. 

"On  Teaching Greometry,"  by  Mrs.  Florence  Milner. 

Heyse's  "  Das  Madchen  von  Treppi,"  edited  by  E.  S.  Joynes. 


"Easy  Grerman  Selections  for  3ight  Translation," 
compiled  by  Grace  L.  Deering. 

Hinds  &  Noble. 

"  A  New  Parliamentary  Manual,"  by  Edmond  Palmer. 
"  A  Beginner's  Latin  Book,"  by  J.  C.  Hoch  and  0.  F.  H.  Bert. 
"Completely  Parsed  Vergil,"  Book  I.,  by  Archibald  A.  Mac- 
lardy. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

"  Fact  and  Fable  in  Psychology,"  by  Joseph  Jastrow. 

"  The  Biography  of  a  Baby,"  by  Milicent  W.  Shinn. 

Riverside  Biographical  Series : 

"  Benjamin  Franklin."  by  Paul  E.  More. 

"  Andrew  Jackson,"  by  William  Garrott  Brown. 

"James  B.  Eads,"  by  Louis  How. 

The  Riverside  Art  Series  : 

"  Murillo,"  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 

The  Macmillan  Company. 

"  Child  Life  Primer,"  by  E.  A.  Blaisdell. 

Schiller's  "  Wallenstein,"  edited  by  Max  Winkler. 

"  Source  Reader  of  American  History,  I.,"  by  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart. 

Goethe's  "  Poems,"  edited  by  M.  D.  Learned. 

"  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  Vol.  II.,  Part  H.,  by  T.  S. 
Nicholson. 

"Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery,"  by  M.  E.  Williams  and 
K.  R.  Fisher. 

"  Contemporaries,  Volume  III,"  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

Chaucer's  "Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale,"  edited  by  M.  H. 
Liddell. 

"  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,  First  and 
Second  High  School  Courses,"  in  one  volume,  by  George  Rice 
Carpenter. 

The  Penn  Publishing  Company. 

*'  The  Story  of  King  Arthur,"  by  Edward  Brooks. 
"Things  Worth  Knowing,"  by  John  H.  BechteL 
"  Conundrums,"  by  Dean  Rivers. 
"  Classical  Dictionary,"  by  Edward  S.  Ellis, 
"  Plutarch's  Lives,"  by  Edward  S.  Ellis. 
"Ideal  Drills,"  by  Marguerite  W.  Morton. 


A  WARM  ARGUMENT 

doesnH  always  bring  out  COLD  FACTS, 

But  it  needs  no  wordy  argument  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  AUTOMATIC  SCHOOL  DESK  is  the  best  on  the  market 

A  mUlioB  desks  in  use  are  mute  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
TRIUMPH  \s  all  and  more  than  it 's  claimed  to  be — ^the  best 
SCHOOL  DESK  MADE.  Thousands  of  school  officers  will  give 
their  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  purchase  of  the  TRIUMPH 
brings  lasting  satisfaction. 

If  there  is  any  reason  for  your  purchasing  school  desks,  there 
is  every  reason  for  your  selecting  the  TRIUMPH. 

Experienced  school  officers  cannot  be  deceived  into  buying 
inferior  school  desks  simply  because  they  are  cheap. 

Inexperienced  school  officers  cannot  a£Ford  to  experiment. 
The  TRIUMPH  is  not  an  experiment    a  million  desks  in  use 

ATTEST  ITS  GOODNESS. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  printed  matter—AND  GET  THE 
COLD  FACTS. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

Eastern  Offic»— hi  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WssTERN  Office— 94  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicaoo,  III. 


The  ideal,  coone  in  bookkQNnng  and  bneinees  practice  for 
commercial  high  schools  and  commercial  departments  is 

WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS* 

OFFICE  ROUTINE 
AND  BOOKKEEPING 

(THE  VOUCHER  SYSTEM.) 

This  work  has  reoeired  the  entbusiastic  endorsement  of 
leadiDff  high  school  principals,  commercial  teachers,  and 
business  men,  and  is  in  use  in  more  high  schools  than  all 
other  works  on  the  sabject. 

The  distinctiye  features  of  this  sjrstem  of  bookkeeping  are : 

The  Common  Sense  Method  of  Presenting  the 
Science  of  Accounts. 

The  Full  and  Explicit  Directions  to  the  Pupil 
for  Performing^  the  Work. 

The  Modem,  Labor-Savine  Forms  of  Account 
Books  Illustrated  find  Used. 

The  Practical,  Realistic  Forms  of  Business  Pa- 
pers (vouchers)  which  the  Pupil  Handles. 

The  Ease  with  which  the  System  can  be  In- 
stalled and  Successfully  Conducted. 

Specimen  pages  qf  the  booK  samples  of  the  fxyuoTutrs,  ana 
Ooolctef  coimining  full  particulars  regaraing  the  system, 
together  with  testimonials,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  teacfier  or 
school  officer  on  application.    Address  our  nearest  o^lce. 


WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS,  Publisher, 

II3S  Broadway,  RBW  YORK        334  Dearborn  St«,  CHICAGO 
134  SotttH  Aye.,  R0CHB8TXR,  B.  T. 


^%^%^^ 


^%«fi^%% 
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Practical  Text-Book  Company. 

'''Plain  English  in  Practical  Exercises." 
Sibley  &  Dncker. 

Rnskin's  **  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  edited  by 
James  Gilbert  Riggs. 

Locke's  ''  Condnct  of  the  Understand- 
ing," edited  by  George  A.  Watrons. 

Shakespeare's  **  Jalins  Gsdsar,*'  edited  by 
Edward  P.  Morton. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

"  Business  Law,"  by  Thomas  Raebnm 
White. 

"Systematic  Methodology,"  by  Andrew 
Thomas  Smith. 

**  An  Elementary  Grammar  for  the  Span- 
ish Language,"  by  L.  A.  Loiseaux. 

**  First  Steps  in  Reading :  Normal  Gonrse 
in  Reading,"  by  Emma  J.  Todd  and  W.  B. 
Powell. 

The  Silver  Series  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can Glassies : 

Tennyson's"  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and 
The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  edited  by  J.  E. 
Thomas. 

Arnold's  "Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  Other 
Poems,"  edited  by  J.  B.  Seabury. 

Rusldn's  "^Sesame  and  Lilies,"  edited  by 
Agnes  S.  Gook. 

Goldsmith's  "The  Traveler  and  The  De- 
serted Village,"  edited  by  Frederick  Tup- 
per,  Jr. 

"Poets  and  Poetry  of  Indians,"  compiled 
and  edited  by  Benjamin  S.  Parker  and 
Enos  B.  Heiney. 

Hinds  &  Noble  have  purchased  from  the 
Burrows  Bros.  Company  the  plates  and 
copyright  of  the  well-known  1001  Question 
and  Answer  Books  and  will  hereafter  pub- 
lish them. 

Little,  Brown,  &  Gompany  have  issued  a 
statement  correcting  the  report  spread  by 
one  of  the  New  York  papecs  that  Miss  Lilian 
Whiting  is  a  convert  to  "  Babism,"  a  new 
Oriental  cult.  Miss  Whiting  was  repre- 
sented to  have  returned  from  Syria  very 
zealous  for  the  new  faith.  Now  as  Miss 
Whiting  was  never  in  Syria  or  in  Egypt  the 
falseness  of  the  story  is  evident.  Miss 
Whiting  was  bom  and  lived  in  the  Episco- 
pal communion  and  had  never  beard  of 
^'Babism"  until  her  return  from  Paris  last 
summer. 

"  Conservative  Humanity"  is  the  title  of 
an  address  by  Mr.  F.  Gortez  Wilson,  re- 
printed from  Domestic  Engineering,  It  is  a 
scathing  indictment  of  the  Conservatives 
who  are  now  resisting  the  introduction  of 
acetylene  just  as  they  have  resisted  the  in- 
troduction of  countless  other  boons  to  hu- 
manity. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
acetylene  is  the  illuminator  of  the  future. 

The  New  York  Latin  Leaflet  is  a  little 
monthly  publication  devoted  to  original  re- 
search notes  in  classical  philology.  The 
managing  director  is  Mr.  David  H.  Holmes, 
of  the  Biustem  District  high  school,  Brook- 
lyn ;  among  the  contributors  are  Profs.  W. 
G.  Lawton,  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  E.  G. 
Sihler,  J.  A.  Sanford,  and  G.  M.  Whicher. 
The  internal  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  pro- 
vide a  clearing  house  for  classical  teachers 
in  New  York  and  vicinity  or  anywhere  olse; 
to  afford  an  opportunity  to  younger  classi- 
cal scholars  for  the  publication  of  their 
more  modest  endeavors  along  the  line  of 
original  work  which  might  not  otherwise 
see  the  light ;  to  stimulate  classical  work 
in  the  hich  schools  of  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity. The  external  purpose  is  to  establish 
one  or  more  college-entrance  scholarships 
for  the  most  succearful  graduates  from  high 
schools  in  New  York  city.  The  proceeds 
over  and  above  the  expenses  of  publication 
will  be  devoted  to  a  scholarship  fund. 


♦ 


*^^'^m^^*^^^^mo^K^i(B&m&^i^iZ*^z*^z*of3^C' 


WITH  A 

FricK.  Autotnatic 
'Program  CtocK. 

in  the  school  operating 

SECONDARY  CLOCKS  AND  ELECTRIC  BELLS 

in  the  difiEerent  rooms  absolutely 
CORRECT  TIME,  and  CORRECT 
'  SIGNALS  for  classes,  etc.,  are  se- 
cured: ALL  CLOCKS  ARE  ALIKE, 
ALL  BELLS  RING  ON  THE  EX- 
ACT MINUTE  and  teachers  are  re- 
lieved  of  all  concern  as  to  times  for 
beginning  periods,  etc. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  schools  and  colleges 
in  which  Frick  Clocks  are  regarded 
as  indispensable  tells  its  own  story. 

PONTIAC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Pontiac,  Mich.,  May  19,  1900. 

*'  We  consider  the  Frick  Program  Clock 
valuable  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  val- 
uable to  the  teacher  since  it  secures  regularity 
and  promptness  without  this  matter  demand- 
ing his  constant  attention  ;  to  the  pupils  since 
he  is  taught  lessons  in  punctuality.'* 

R.  B.  DEAM,Prin. 

Cataloc  Illustrating  FRICK  CLOCKS  and  their 
uaea  cheerfully  mailed  for  the  w^BKin^.SSSSSSS 

TDED.  FDICK,  Mfr.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHERS,  M'F'RS  OF    rMOCr^XOl^V 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  JLJlIvCV^  1  V^IV  1 


AND  SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


We  giro  below  a  list  of  the  leading  firms  of  publishers  of  school  books  and  mannfacturers  of  school  supplies  and  equipment.  This  will  be  a 
great  oonyenience  to  subscribers  to  The  Joubmal  in  sending  orders.  In  writing  for  circulars,  catalogs,  or  other  information,  you  will  get  special  at- 
tention by  mentioning  Thb  Joubnal  erery  time  you  write. 


School  Book  Publishers. 

American  Book  Co., 

N.  7.,  Cfn.,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Atlanta,  Portland,  Or., 

Band  M cNally  N.  Y  ft  Ohi. 

Baker  *  Tfc.yior  Co.,       New  York 

H.  Holt  A  Co.,  '' 

Jenkins,  W.  B. 

lionfl^ans,  Green  ft  Co.,      ** 

Maynard,  Merrill  ft  Co.,       '* 

The  MorM  Co.,  " 

Pitman  ft  Sons,  Iiaae  ** 

Potter  *  Putnam,  '* 

Scribner's  Son%  Ckas., 

Eaton  Co.,  Chicago 

Powers  A  liTODs, 

Flanagan,  A. 

Western  Pnb  House,  ** 

Scott,  Foresroan-ft  Co.,  ** 

Batler,  Sheldon  A  Co., 

N.  Y.,  Phila.,  Cnioago 

Appleton  A  Co.,  D.,      N.  Y.&Chi. 

The  MaomiUan  Co..     N.  Y\  ft  Chi. 

University  Publishing  Co.. 

N.  Y.,  boeton,  and  New  Orleans 

Glnn  ft  Co.,         Boston,  N.  Y.,  Chi. 

Heath  *  Co.,  D.  C.      •       '* 

Houghton,  MllBIn  ft  Co., 

Boston.  N.  Y.,  ChL 

T.  B.  SheweU  ft  Co  ,  '' 

Prang  Bdn.  Co.,  Bos.,  19,  Y„  ft  ChL 

SUver,  Bnrdett  *  Co.,''     " 

Thompson,  Brown  *  Co.,  Boston 

Werner  School  Book  Co., 

Chica«ro,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Phila. 

Upplncott  Co.,  J.  B.  Philadelphia 

MoKay,  David, 

Sower  Co.,  Cbrlstopher       " 

Williams  ft  Bosers, 

Roch.,  N.  Y.  ft  Chicago 

Practical  Text-Book  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 

Milton  Bradley  Co.  Rpringfd,  Mass. 

Sadler.  Kowe  Co. ,   Baltimore,  Md. 

RlchardsomSmlth  Co.  N.  Y. 

B'kboards,  Crayons,  Erasers. 

N.  T.  Silicate  Slate  Ck>.,  New  York 
American  8ch.  Furniture  Co., 

New  York,  Chicago 


Andrews  Sch.Furn»shlngCo.  NY. 
Standard  Crayon  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Eraser  Holders. 

Morris  ft  Dunham,  Davenport,  Ta. 

Charts. 

Silver.  Burdott  ft  Co.  Bo«ton 

Potter  ft  Putnam,  New  York. 

American  School  Pnmltar«»  no. 

New  York,  Chicago 
Western  Pub.  House.  Chicago 
Kellogg  ft  Co.,  B  L..  N.Y  Chicago 
WilUams  ft  Bogers,  Roch'sr  r,  N.  Y 

Dialogs,  Recitations,  etc. 

Kellogg  ft  Co.  New  York,  Chicago 

fluslc  Publishers. 

Dltson.  OUver  ft  Co.,  Boston,  N.Y. 
H.  M.  Place  Indianapolis 

Blchardson.Smlth  Co.  N.  Y. 

Book  Covers. 

Holden  Book  Cover  Co.; 

SpringUeJd.  Mass. 

School  Furniture. 

Andrews  School  Fur.  Co^ 

New  York 
American  Sch.  Fumltare  Co., 

N.  Y.  ft  Chi. 

Dictionaries  &  Cyclopedias. 

Aj>pieton,  D.  ft  C      "'       --   .   — . 
The  Century  Co, 

LlpplnCOtt  Co.  ,  ^  .  »•  r  una. 

Merrlan&,  G.  ft  O.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Diplomas,  Reward  Cards,  etc. 

Blcketts,  C.  I<.,  Chicago 

Gymnasium  Apparatus. 

Spalding,  A.  O.  ft  Co.,   New  York 

Kindergarten  Material. 

Charles  ft  Co. ,  Thos.,  Chicago 

Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  W.,      N.  Y. 
Milton  Bradley  Co., 

Springfield,  Mans. 


Appieton,  D.  ftCo.,  New  York  City 
The  Century  Co.,  '' 

Llpplncott  Co.^J.  B.  Phila. 


Prang  Edu.  Co.,       Boston  ft  N.'T. 

Manual  Training  Supplies. 

Anierlcan  School  Famlcure  Co.^ 
New  York,  Chicago 
Hamnutcher,  Sehlemmt-r  ft  Co., 

New  York 
Orr  ft  Lockett,  Chicago 

Phys.  and  Chem.  Apparatus. 

Crowell  Apparatus  Co., 

Indianapolis 
Cfaas.  H.  Ward.  Rochester,  N.  Y 
Elmer  ft  Amend,  N.  Y. 

Bausch  ft  Lomb,    Rochester,  N.Y. 
lAlng  Planetarium,  Detroit 

Knott,  App.  Co.,  li.  K.,        Boston 
Bullock  ft  Crenshaw,  Phila. 

insurance. 

Mass.  Mutual  Life 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Mutual  Life  New  York 

Maps,  Qlobes,  etc. 

Am.  School  Furniture  <:o. 

New  York,  Chicago 
Howell,  K.  K.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Andrews  Sch.  Furnishing  Co., 

New  York 

Pens,  Pencils,  and  ink. 

Eagle  Pencil  Co.^  New  York 

OlUott,  Jos.  ft  Sons, 
Esterbrook  Pen  Co.,  '^ 

E.  Faber,  '' 

Dixon  Pencil  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.J 

School  Supplies. 

See  alto  BUiekb»ard8^  Book  Coven, 
CharU,  FIom,  Maps,  Globes,  BeU», 
School  BlatiM,  Kindergarten  Mattr- 
ial^eic. 

Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  W.,       '' 
Andrews  Sch.  Fur.  Co.  ** 

American  School  Furniture  Co., 
Chicago  ft  N.  Y. 

ninerals. 

Howell,  E.  B.      Washington,  D.  C. 


Photos  for  Schools. 

Helman  Taylor  A  rt  Co.,        N.  Y. 
Berlin  Photo  Co.,  ** 

Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Stereoptlcons 

wmianu  Brown  Barl  Phila. 

Chas.  Beseler  N.  Y. 

Mcintosh  Stereoptleon  Co.      Chi. 

Records,  Blanks,  Stationery. 

Acme  Stationery  ft  Paper  Co. 

New  York 

School  Bells. 

MeShane  ft  Co.,       Baltimore,  Md. 

Teachers'  Agencies. 

Pratt  Teachers*  Agency.      '* 
Young-Fulton,  Mrs.  M.  J.    '' 
Schermerhorn  Co.,  J.  W.     ** 
Kellogg*s  Teachers*  Bureau, " 
C.  J.  Albert  Chicago 

Interstate  Agency  '* 

Oreille  Brewer  Teachers*  A  g.  ** 
Eastern  Teachers*  Boston. 

Flsk  Teachers*  Agencies, 

Boston.  New  York,  Chicago 
Toronto,  Los  Angeles 

Typewriters. 

Am. Writing  Mach.  Co.,New  York 
Wyckoff,  Seamans  ft  Benedict,  ** 
Smith  PrenUer  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Schools. 

N.  E.  Conserratory  of  Music  Bos. 
Cortina  School  of  Languages,  N.Y 

Hotels. 

New  York 

Phila 
School  Clocks. 
Fred  Frlck  Waynesboro,  Pa 


Grand  Union 
8t.  I>eni8 
Continental 


Veni        Vidi 


I  came 


saw 


Vici 

/  conquered 


This  tells  the  story  of  our  goods  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  For  our  general  exhibit  of  school  furnitnre—school  apparatus 
and  assembly  chairs  we  were  awarded  A  GOLD  MEDAL,  the  hip;hest  possible  award  in  this  class.  For  our  exhibit  of 
school  desks  alone  we  were  awarded  A  SILVER  MEDAL,  the  highest  possible  award  that  could  be  made  under  mles 
goyeming  committee  of  award. 

Everything  pertaining  to  superiority  and  leadership  comes  easy  to  "us  and  falls  to  our  lot  wherever  we 
fipo.  If  you  want  the  BEST  in  school  desks  and  supplies  get  the  prize  winners  made  and  sold  by  us,  and  be  a  winner  thereby . 
Send  for  our  booklets  describing  our  goods  and  you  will  appreciate  why  we  are  at  all  times  WINNERS. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL   FURNITURE  CO., 

School  Furniture  and  ^upplie^. 

EASTERN  OFFICE,  i  11 1  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK.    WESTERN  OFFICE  !  94  WABASH  AVE..  CHICAGO. 
»IM         III         III         III         III         III         III  III  Ml         III  III— Mil       Ml         Ml         HI  III         ill        >|||         nil      mi        nil         III         H 
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HAMMACHER,5CHLEMMER  a  CO. 


OmCE  METHODS  AND     *' 
•r    PDACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING 

is  the  title  to  a  work  on  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice  that 
has  attained  at  once  a  wide  sale  among  high  schools.  It  was  writ- 
ten with  special  reference  to  high  school  needs,  and  is  put  up  in  a 
compact  form.  It  gives  a  thoro  drill  in  accounts  as  well  as  in  the 
preparation  and  handling  of  business  papers.  The  pupil  makes  his 
entries  direct  from  lifelike  vouchers,  and  is  enthused  with  the  work 
from  the  day  he  takes  it  up.     To  see  this  work  is  to  desire  it. 


OTHE^ 

Shorihzind^— two  systems 
Touch  Typewrittng — two  systems 
Commercial  Arithmetic 


WO^KS  OJf 

Commercial  Law — State  Editions 
SpclUn^,  Writnifl 
Busfaiess  Practice 


Write  us  of  your  wants,  stating  what  you  are  using.     It  will 
be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  answer  you.     Address  either  office. 


7  Monroe  St. 
CHICAGO 


POWEDS  &  LYONS 


1133  Broadway 
NHW  YORK 


a  Mcintosh  a 

COLLEGE  LANTERN 

Is  conceded  to  eclipse  all  other  Lanterns. 
Heliopticon  for  Sunlight  and  all  other  illuminants.  Imperial  for  Electricity.  All  first 
class  Schools  are  equipped  with  the  Mcintosh  apparatus.  Prices  low,  with  a  special 
discount  to  schools.    Our  complete  catalogue  free  to  all  teachers. 


McIRTOSH  STEREOPTICON  COMPANY 


35  ^  37  Randolph  Street 


CHICAQO,  ILL. 


Interesting  Notes. 

Webster's  "  Setting-Oat." 

Tturning-point  in  Webstcr*s  career  is 
thus  described  in  the  first  of  Prof.  Mc- 
Master's  papers  on  Daniel  Webster  in  the 
November  Century  : 

"  Once  there  he  set  ef¥,  without  friends 
or  even  letters  of  introduction,  to  find  an 
office  in  which  to  study.  The  youth  who 
had  given  his  school  to  Ezekiel  went 
along,  and  in  the  course  of  their  search 
they  presented  themselves  one  day  to  Mr. 
Christopher  Gore,  told  him  that  Webster 
was  from  the  country,  had  studied  law, 
had  come  to  Boston  to  work,  not  to  play, 
was  most  desirous  to  be  his  pupil,  and 
asked  that  a  place  be  kept  for  him  till 
letters  could  be  had  from  New  Hampshire. 
Impressed  by  the  presence  and  serious- 
ness of  the  unknown  youth,  Mr.  Gore 
talked  with  Webster  awhile  and  when  he 
was  about  to  go  said :  '  You  look  as  the 
you  might  be  trusted.  You  say  you  come 
to  study,  not  to  waste  time.  I  will  take 
you  at  your  word.  You  may  hang  up  your 
hat  at  once  and  write  at  your  convenience 
to  New  Hampshire  for  your  letters.' 
Describing  the  scene  in  a  letter,  Webster 
declares  that  when  he  was  introduced  by 
his  friend,  who  was  as  much  a  stranger  as 
he  to  Mr.  Gore,  his  name  was  pronounced 
indistinctly,  and  that  he  was  a  week  in  the 
office  before  Mr.  Gore  knew  what  to  call 
him.  'This,'  he  said,  *l  call  setting  out 
in  the  world.  But  I  most  devoutly  nope 
that  I  shall  never  have  to  set  out  again.* " 

Bankrupt  Railways. 

The  number  of  railways  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  an  June  30,  1899,  in  the  United 
States,  was  71,  there  being  a  net  decrease 
of  23  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
date  of  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
railways  placed  in  charge  of  receivers  dur- 
ing the  year  was  16,  and  the  number  re- 
moved from  their  management  was  ^9. 
The  operated  mileage  of  the  roadi  under 
receivers  on  June  30,  1809,  was  9,853.13 
miles,  of  which  7,225.62  miles  were  owned 
by  them. 

Reptiles  In  Captiyity. 

The  most  striking  single  feature  of  the 
reptile  house  interior,  in  the  New  York 
"Zoo,"  writes  Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday,  in  the 
November  Century,  is  the  alligator  pool, 
which  is  another  new  departure  in  the 
keeping  of  saurians.  The  pool  is  35  by  o 
feet,  and  contains  four  feet  of  water,  heatea 
to  90  degrees  F.  On  the  farther  side  of 
the  pool  are  spacious  g^ravel  banks,  beyond 
which  rises  a  dense  maze  of  palms,  Span- 
ish bayonets,  and  other  tropical  plants, 
representing  a  living  jungle.  Leaning 
over  the  pool  is  a  tree  resembling  a  live- 
oak  overgrown  with  tillandsias,  orchids, 
and  Spanish  moss  from  Florida.  A  flood 
of  light  streams  down  upon  the  pool  and 
its  banks,  the  water  is  warmed  by  con- 
cealed pipes,  and  the  six  alligators  are  so 
contentea  that  they  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  vicious.  Being  properly  warmed, 
they  feed  freely,  grow  rapidly,  and  arc 
always  ready  for  a  meal.  The  largest 
specimen,  called  "Jumbo,"  now  twelve 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  has  added  six 
inches  to  himself  since  he  was  placed  in 
the  pool  last  November. 

The  St.  Denis  Hotel. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  St.  Denis  hotel,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  leading  hotels  in  the  city. 
It  is  situated  at  Eleventh  street  and  Broad- 
way, in  the  center  of  the  drv  goods  dis- 
trict, and  is  surrounded  by  tne  principal 
publishers  of  text-books  and  miscellaneous 
books.  One  can  find  the  leading  edu- 
cators and  publishers  at  luncheon  there 
every  day.  The  cuisine  cannot  be  sur- 
passed and  the  rates  are  moderate.  Ladjr 
teachers  visiting  this  city  before  the  holi- 
days, or  at  any  other  time,  will  receive  the 
best  of  care  and  attention. 
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The  illustration  shows  our  Shel- 
don Rapid  Acting  Wood  Workers^ 
Ki>^,especially  adapted  for  Manual 
Training  Schools.    1 1  is  the  cheap- 
est, strongest,  simplest,  and  most 
easily  operated  vise  in  the  market. 
Jaws  are  seven  inches  wide,  will 
take  in  seven  inch  work,  weighs 
twenty  pounds. 
We  manufacture  benches  of  most  approved  patterns,  and  carry  all  the 
standard  tools  for  Manual  Training  schools,  besides  specialties   such   as 
Ball's  Special  Back  Saws  for  elementary  work,  Chip  Carving  Knives,  Jen- 
nings Special  Manual  Training  Chisels,  our  Special  Sloyd  Knives,  etc. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED  AND  ESTIMATES  GIVEN. 

ORR  &  LOCKETt  HARDWARE  CO..  71  &  73  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 


A  RELIABLE  SKELETON 

IS  A  NECESSITY  IN  THE  CLASS-ROOn. 

H    WELL-MO  UN  TED,  properly  prepared  specimen,  accurately  articulated,  clean, 
white,  and  containing  the  bones  of  but  one  individual,  is  not  only  reliable  and 
sightly,  but  will  outwear  half-a  dozen  of  the  greasy,  shaky  monstrosities  thrown 
together  from  the  debris  of  the  European  dissecting-rooms  by  untrained  janitors,  and 
sold  by  importers  as  "  first-class  preparations.'* 

My  Skeletoiu  are  the  standard  in  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  Art  Institutes, 
and  Museums  generally  throughout  this  country.  Specially  devised  mechanical 
articulations,  of  solid  brass,  allow  a  latitude  of  movement  and  g^ve  a  rigidity  and 
strength  never  before  attained. 

Standards  and  cabinets  for  support  and  protection,  separate  parts,  etc.,  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  my  Catalogue  of  Human  Skeletons  and  Anatomical 
Models. 


Sena  stamp. 


CHARLES  H.  WARD 


45-47  Mt.  Hop*.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


^^  /felBv  ^ooK  by  ffora  .Archibald  Smith 
THE 

MESSAGE  or  FMEDEL  AND  OTHEfi  ESSAYS 

ThUM  it  a  YoliuiM  tf  Enayi  on  different  ^aset  of  Uodergarten  work  and  kindred  subjecti. 

No  matter  on  what  topic  Miss  Smith  writes,  her  thoughts  are  so  fresh  and  inspiring  and  are, 
alsojso  happily  expressed,  that  she  is  always  snre  of  interested  readers. 

These  Eissays  are  written  in  her  nsoal  sprightly  style,  and  there  is  not  a  dall  line  in  the  book. 
Mndergartners,  orimary  teachers,  mothers  and  all  interested  in  the  care  and  education  of  yoang 
children  will  find  here  much  to  help  and  stimnlate  them. 

The  first  essay  gires  the  book  its  title  and  the  others  are  as  follows : 

Thb  Spibit  of  BsTxaBNCE— Teainino  thx  iMAoniATioN—THB  Unbooial  GHiiii>-THS  Ghildben's 

Gunj)  OF  Plat   Thb  Ouild  of  th>  Bbave  Poob  THiNoa— Thb  Social  Ibclobubb  of  Childhood— 

Damb  Natdbb'8  Plat-Sohool-Shootiivo  Follt  as  rr  Fuss— Thb  Pbbsonalitt  of  thb  Kindeb- 

aABTBN  TBAIKlKa  TbAOHBB— OUB  NUBSBBT  TaLBS  TO-DaT  AND  TbSTBBDAT. 

Bovad  In  cloth  amd  gilt.   Price,  postpaid,  50  cents. 

i>epc.x     MILTON  BRADLE.Y  CO.,  Springtield,  Mass. 


NEW  YOBK, 
11  East  16th  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
1285  Arch  Street. 


ATLANTA, 
915  Grand  Bnilding. 


SAN  FRANdSGO, 
IS2  McAllister  Street. 


Ell  FABERv 

LEAD  PENCILS, 

PENHOLDERS, 

RUBBER  ERASERS, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 


PERFECTION  WRITING  CRAYON  N?  312 


For  School  Orayons  of  aU  kinds  we  haye  THE  BEST. 
We  are  now  offering  something  new— 


Cbc  Perfection  School  Crayon 


These  crayons  are  pnt  np  either  for  paper  or  blackboard 
nse.  The  inserted  cat  represents  how  the  package  loeks. 
They  are  of  the  very  ^  ^  "^^  "  ••  -  ■• 
gnaranteed.  ""  * 
otall:      ' 

poss  boxes, assortedor  solid oolorB.~~Write  for  samples 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 
SOO-617  Eastern  Ayenne,  LYNN,  ICASS. 


AN  AID  TO 

TEACHING 
PHONICS... 

Pollard's  Manual  of  Synthetic  Reading 
and  Spelling  is  not  only  the  teacher's  hand- 
book of  the  Synthetic  Method,  giving  de- 
tailed information  as  to  what  the  method  is 
and  how  to  use  It,  but  is  recogmxed  by  edu- 
cators generally  as  being  an  authoritative 
work  on  phonics.  The  simplest  language 
has  been  chosen  and  all  technicalities  have 
been  avoided .  The  terms  used  are  such  as 
the  youngest  pupils  can  comprehend.  It 
contains  the  stories  through  which  the 
sounds  of  theletters  are  taught,  and  explains 
the  principles  applying  to  the  diacritical 
marking  of  words.  The  suggestions  for 
breathing  exercises,  facial  gymnastics,  and 
the  correcting  of  weak,  husky,  or  badly 
placed  voices,  will  be  studied  with  interest 
by  those  who  have  labored  hard  and  faith- 
fully to  get  clear,  ringing,  resonant  sounds 
from  their  pupils.  The  Manual  is  a  book  of 
reference,  and  is  invaluable  not  only  to 
teachers  of  the  Synthetic  Method,  but  to 
teachers  of  Word  and  Sentence  Methods  as 
well,  who  recognize  the  value  of  phonic 
teaching  and  its  practical  application  in 
primary  work.  The  Manual  is  a  handsome 
volume  of  245  pages,  printed  on  extra  cream 
paper  and  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  postpaid,  $1. 

WESTERN  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

358  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


THE  nUTUAL   LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMP'Y 

OP  NBW  YORK. 

KICHARD  A.  McCURDY,    -   President. 


"The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies.*' 


Assets.     •  •    $301,844.537  52 

Insurance  and  Annuities 
in  Force.      •        •     1.052,665.21100 

The  Hatakl  Life  Imninnoe  Companr  iiaaes 
ereiT  form  of  policy  at  the  lowest  rates  oom- 
menrarateVith  safety. 


for  School  or  Home  Study  Spelling,  Letter 
Writing,  Typewriting.  EngliBh,  Shorthand, 
C3ommercial  Law,  Pocket  IHctionaiTi  Arith- 
metic. Bookkeeping,  and  BuBinees  Practice. 
Illustrated  Catalog  tree.    Addrefls 

Ths  Pbagtioal  Text  Book  Ck>MPAirT, 
422  Superior  Street  -  -   Glitsland,  Ohio. 


Saves  Time  and  Labor. 

BURLESON'S  CLASS  REGISTER  AND 
GRADING  TABLE  will  save  you  much 
drudgery  and  many  houi 8  ot  time.  It  is  in 
the  first  place  a  class  book  for  recording 
recitations.  To  this  is  attached  an  ingen- 
ious table  of  numbers  so  arranged  that  with 
a  simple  plan  of  marking,  perfectly  adapted 
to  any  school,  the  teacher  can  average  at 
the  end  of  each  month  the  marks  of  a  class 
of  forty  pupils  in  a  very  few  minutes.  This 
book  will  save  you  nine-tenths  of  the  time 
you  spend  in  marking  ot  pupirs  record. 
Sample  page  on  request .    Prfce^  jj  cents. 


E  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61 E.  9th  St.,  N-Y. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com 
municating  with  advertisers. 
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Catarrh 

Its  canse  exists  In  the  blood,  in  wbat 
causes  inflammation  of  tbe  mnoons  mem- 
brane. 

It  is  therefore  impossible  to  cure  it  by 
local  applications. 

It  Is  positively  dangerons  to  neglect  it, 
because  it  always  affects  the  stomach  and 
deranges  the  general  health,  and  is  likely 
to  develop  into  consumption. 

It  is  radically  and  permanently  cured  by 
Hood's  SarsapariUa  which  removes  the 
cause,  cleanses  the  blood  of  scrofulous  and 
all  other  impurities  and  gives  vigor  and 
tone  to  the  whole  system. 

The  voluntary  testimonial  of  R.  Long, 
California  Junction,  Iowa,  is  one  of  thous- 
ands equally  good.  It  reads:  "I  had 
catarrh  in  the  head  three  years,  lost  my 
appetite  and  could  not  sleep.  My  head 
pained  me  and  I  felt  bad  all  over.  I  was 
discouraged.  I  began  taking  Hood*s  Sar- 
sapariUa and  now  have  a  good  appetite, 
sleep  well,  and  have  no  symptoms  of 
catarrh." 

Hood^B  SarsapaHUa 

promises  to  cure  and  keeps  the  promise. 
Accept  no  substitute. 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  it  Eleyentk  St.,  lew  York. 
(Opposite  Oraee  Church.) 

Oondncted  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 

Bates. 
Centrally  Located  and  most  oonvenient  to 

Amusement  and  Business  Districts. 
Of  easy  access  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

Broadway  Cars  direct,  or  by  transfer. 


WM.  TATLOR  it  SOU, 


Proprietors. 


I 

B 

I 
i 
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At  the  Knd  of  IToar  Joarney  you  will  find  = 
it  a  great  conyenience  to  go  right  over  to  S 

TiwGRANOUNION  HOTELS 

Fourth  Ato.,  41«t  and  4»d  Sts.  S 

Opposite  Grand  Central 'Depot,  New  York  S 

Central  for  Shopping  and  Theatres.        S 

Baggage  to  and  from  4Std  St.  De '  ot  free,     S 

Booms,  $  I  .OO  per  day  and  Upwards  g 


CONTINENTAL  J^  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 

500  Rooms.    Three  New  Elevators. 


Room,  with  Board $3.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board.  .  .$1.00  and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $a.oo  and  Up. 


Steam  Heat  Ineladtd, 


Bert  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use  I 
la  time.    Sold  by  droggista. 


CONSUMPTION 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 


Interesting  Notes. 

Oeneais  of  the  Diamond. 

The  "dry  die^gings^of  the'Kimberley 
district,  in  South  Africa,  afford  the  unique 
locality  in  which  the  diamond  has  thus  far 
been  found  in  its  original  home,  and  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  genesis  of  the  min- 
eral has  been  derived  from  study  of  this 
locality.  The  mines  are  located  in 
'^pans,"  in  which  is  found  the  "blue 
ground,"  now  recognized  as  the  disinteg- 
rated matrix  of  the  diamond.  These 
"  pans  "  are  known  to  be  the  "  pipes,"  or 
"necks,"  of  former  volcanoes,  now  deeply 
dissected  by  the  forces  of  the  atmos- 
phere— in  fact,  worn  down  if  not  to  their 
roots,  at  least  to  their  stumps.  These 
remnants  of  the  "  pipes,"  thru  which  the 
lava  reached  the  surface,  are  surrounded 
in  part  by  a  black  shale  containing  a  large 
percentage  of  carbon,  and  this  is  believed 
to  be  the  material  out  of  which  the  dia- 
monds have  been  formed.  What  appear 
to  be  modified  fragments  of  the  olack 
shale  inclosed  withm  the  "pipes"  afford 
evideuce  that  portions  of  the  shale  have 
been  broken  from  the  parent  beds  by  the 
force  of  the  ascending  current  of  lava— a 
common  enough  accompaniment  to  vol- 
canic action -and  have  been  profoundly 
altered  by  the  high  temperature  and  the 
extreme  hydrostatic  pressure  under  which 
the  mass  must  have  been  held.  The  most 
important  feature  of  this  alteration  has 
been  the  recrystallization  of  the  carbon  of 
the  shale  into  diamond. 

This  apparent  explanation  of  the  gene- 
sis of  the  diamond  nnds  strong  support  in 
the  experiments  of  Moissao,  who  obtained 
artificial  diamonds  by  dissolving  carbon 
in  molten  iron  and  immersing  the  mass  in 
cold  water  until  a  firm  surface  crust  had 
formed.  The  "chilled"  mass  was  then 
removed,  to  allow  its  still  molten  core  to 
solidify  slowly.  This  it  does  with  the  de- 
velopment ot  enormous  pressures,  because 
the  natural  expansion  of  the  iron  on  pass- 
ing into  the  solid  condition  is  resisted  by 
the  strong  shell  of  "  chilled  "  metal.  The 
isolation  of  the  diamond  was  then  accom- 
plished by  dissolving  the  iron  in  acid — 
AppUion^s  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Astronomical  Station  in  the  Andea. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Arequipa 
astronomers  have  established  a  station  on 
the  top  ot  Mount  Misti,  Peru.  This  moun- 
tain is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Andes.  1 1 
lies  just  back  of  Arequipa,  standing  out 
against  the  horizon  almost  alone  in  its 
grandeur,  its  top  kissing  the  sky  at  an  al- 
titude of  19,200  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
some  thousands  of  feet  higher  than  any 
point  in  America,  and  is  a  full  mile  higher 
than  our  observatory  on  Pike's  Peak.  1 1  is 
bymore  than3,5oo  feet  loftier  than  any  other 
scientific  station  of  the  world.  The  site  of 
the  station  is  on  the  edge  ot  a  huge  crater, 
which  now  and  then  sends  clouds  of  yellow 
sulphurous  vapor  a  thousand  feet  into  the 
air. 

Mount  Misti  is  an  extinct  volcano,  but  it 
is  not  dead,  and  it  may  at  any  time  break 
out  into  eruption.  At  this  great  altitude, 
nearly  four  miles  above  the  sea,  the  Har- 
vard men  have  now  the  finest  of  scientific 
instruments  for  registering  the  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  velocity  of  the 
winds,  the  pressure  of  the  barometer  and 
other  conditions.  The  instruments  are',  of 
course,  automatiCj  running  for  three 
months  without  bemg  touched.  No  one 
could  live  at  such  an  altitude,  and  the  sci- 
entists go  up  only  periodically  to  get  the 
records  and  rewind  the  instruments.  As 
it  is,  the  trip  is  a  very  hard  one.  Some  of 
the  men  get  soroche  or  mountain  sickness, 
and  many  men  cannot  make  the  trip  at  all. 
The  observatory  has  other  stations  on  the 
sea  near  Molfendo,  and  at  Cuzco,  the 
famed  capital  of  the  Incas,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  100  miles  from  .Lake  Titicaca. 
The  founding  of  this  wonderful  work  was 
done  bv  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering  and  Solon 
I.  Bailey,  of  Harvard,  the  most  of  the 


Oheita 


ELASTIC 
RIKBED 
UNION 
SUITS 

cover  the  entire 
body  like  an  addi^ 
tionalskin.  Fitting 
like  a  fflove,  bnt 
Bottly  and  without 
pressure,  ftobat- 
toni»  dowD  tbe 
front.  Madefoir 
men.  women,  and 
yonn«r  people.  Most 
oonirenient  to  put 
on,  beinff  entered 
at  the  top  and 
drawn  on  like  troiu- 
ers.  With  no  other 
kind  of  underwear 
can  ladies  obtain 
such  perfect  fit  for 
dresses  or  wear 
comfortably  so 
small  a  corset. 
Btacle  in  s:re»t 
I  variety  of  fabriea 
i  and  weights. 

Sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere. 


A  Skip  of  Beamy  is  tt  Joy  Forever. 


Oiiental  Cream, 


Dr.  T.  FELi;X  GOURAUD'S 

OR  MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER, 

BemoTes  Ikn,  Pimples,  Freckles  Moth-Patches, 
s  •  o  o  —  Bash  and  Skin 

«>«»»:3  ^^^^  diseases,    and 

eyery  hlemish 
on  beanty  and 
defies  detec- 
tion. On  its 
virtnes  it  has 
stood  the  test 
otbt  years:  no 
other  has,  and 
is  so  hannlees 
we  taste  it  to 
be  sure  it 
is  properly 
made.  Accept 
no  counter- 
feit of  similar 
name.  The 
distingnished 
Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the  hawJton  (a 
patient ) :  ^^  A»  you  loAiBS  wHl  use  them ,  I  reeoni- 
mend '  youraud*8  (ream  *  m  the  (ea«£  harmful  of 
all  the  Skin  p  evaratUme.^'  One  bottle  will  last 
dx  months  nsing  it  every  day.  Gourand's  Pon. 
are  Subtile  re  mures  super  flaoos  hair  with, 
oat  Injury  to  the  skin. 

FEBD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop'r. 
87  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods 
Dealers  throughout  the  u  .S.,Ganadas  and  Europe 
Also  found  in  N.  Y.   City  at  B.   H.  Macy*s, 
Wanamaker*B  and  other  Fancy  Goods  Dealers. 
17*  Beware  of  Base  imitatioDS.    $  1,000  Beward 
for  arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the  same. 


Pears' 

Soap   in   stick   form ;    conven- 
ience and  economy  in  shaving. 
It  is  the  best  and   cheapest 
shaving  soap  in  all  th^  world. 

All  sorts  of  people  use  Pears'  soap,  all  sorts  of 
stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists. 


udv^  AVjII  j™^ 


FOB 
__  TXAOHSBfl 
SUPXBYISOBB. 

the 


sion  of  topics  relatire  to  music  teacning  and  the 
''  new  education."  Afpbopbiats  Skasok  Mubig, 
Ao. ,  from  the  best  soubobs.  Can  be  used  in  olaas 
for  reading,  by  ordering  *'  Beprints."  PrinciiMlB 
and  Superintendents  will  aid  their  teachers  by  ar- 
ranging to  supply  each  building  with  at  least  one 


COMPANX,  188  N.  Pean  St.,  ladlaaapolla. 
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Lon6fexW^  cA3Ca 

Wool. 

Dress  Fabrics. 

Crepe  de  Paris,  Zibelines,  Camel's  Hair, 
Diagonals,  Serges,  Henriettas,  Cashmeres. 

Mixtures  for 

Tailor-made  Gowns. 

Reversible  Cloths  for  Golf  and  Bicycle 

Suitings. 
Fabrics  for  House   and  Evening  Wear. 

Embroidered  Robes. 


NEW  YORK. 


TIE  BRUT  MERICU  TEA  GO. 

Assents  make 
25  Per  cent. 
Commission 

by  getting  orders  for  hut 

TEAS,  COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICBS  and 
BAKING  POWDER 

SRBOiAL  RRBSEf^TS 

or  checks.    Freight  paid 
terms— FREE. 

THE  UREAT  AHERICAN  TEA  CO  , 

p.  O.  Box  aSQ.    ill  St  33  VcMy  Street,  New  York 


Send  for  new 


SCHOOL  BELLS 


UNIVERSITY 
,  and  OOI^LEOE 

Pnrest  copper  and  tin  only.  Terms,  etc. ,  free. 
McSHAHE  BELL  FOUHDBT,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  "HOW  TO  TEUr  SERIES. 

A  library  of  the  best  modem  methods.  Uniform 
in  size,  style  and  binding  7  x  5V4  inches  in  size. 
Flexible  cloth  corers.  yery  dnrabie,  with  hand- 
some stamp.    The  f  ollowinff  are  now  ready  • 

NO. 

1— Eelloffff's  How  to  Bianage  Bnsy  Work  •  ^.ss 
2-Eellogg's  How  to  Teach  Botany  -    .95 

8— Latter's  How  to  Teach  Paper  Folding  -  .^S 
4-Kellogg's  How  to  Teach  Beading  -  -  .«ft 
5— Eellogg's  How  to  Make  Charts  -  -  .2  A 
6— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Minerals  -  .  .sa 
7— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds  -  -  -  .«« 
8— Payne's  How  to  Teach  Birds  and  Beetles  . SS 
9— Eellogg's  How  to  Teach  Fractions  -  .«5 
10-How  to  Teach  Clay  Modeling  .  -  .  .SA 
11— Seeley'sHowtoTeach  Primary  Arithmetic's 

Write  ns  for  special  terms  for  the  set  on  the  in- 
stallment plan  of  payment.  An  agent  wanted  In 
eyery  town— a  set  can  be  sold  to  eyery  teacher. 

E.LKELL0G6ftC0H61E.9thSt,I.T. 


Stations  being  established  by  the  latter. 
Prof.  Bailey  has  just  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  observatory  and  its  sta- 
tions are  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Cly- 
mer,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  DeLisle  Stewart,  of 
Minnesota. 

long-lived  Folks. 

Because  one^s  parents  and  grandparents 
lived  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  does  not 
make  it  certain  that  their  descendants  will 
do  likewise,  for  the  inheritance  of  vitality 
mav  all  be  dissipated  in  twent]^  years  of 
high  living.  A  small  stock  of  vital  force 
well  taken  eare  of  may  last  twice  as 
long. 

People  who  are  long  lived  all  have  cer- 
tain physical  traits  that  are  not  noticeable. 
In  the  first  place  they  have  straight  backs. 
The  majority  of  folks  have  curvature  of 
the  spine  in  some  degree :  unnoticeable  it 
may  be,  but  it  is  there.  The  man  who  will 
live  to  be  old  has  a  straight  back,  holds 
his  head  up,  and  has  a  broad,  deep  chest. 
This  means  that  the  vital  srgans  are  not 
crowded  and  perform  their  functions  unim- 
peded. 

Usually  with  long-lived  folks  the  trunk 
is  long  and  the  legs  short  in  proportion. 
The  habit  of  deep,  slew  breathing  also  be- 
longs to  this  section  of  the  human  race. 
A  calm  nature  is  necessary,  too,  for  a  per- 
ssu  always  in  a  flutter,  either  with  rage  or 
jov,  wears  himself  out.  Easy  motions  asd 
a  light  step  with  muscular  relaxation,  are 
other  charaqteristics. 

Those  who  live  long  are  always  small 
eaters.  The  enormous  task  the  liver  and 
btomach  of  a  gourmand  have  daily  is  too 
much  for  any  system. 

"Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeep- 
ing," published  by  the  Sadler-Rowe  Co., 
has  been  adopted  in  over  one  thousand 

Fublic  schools  within  the  last  four  months, 
ts  adoption  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  one 
of  the  latest. 

Worried  About  Tour  Hair  ? 

(From  New  York  Evening  Telegram.') 

"  Are  you  worried  about  your  hair  ?  " 
is  a  question  propounded  by  the  Crani- 
tonic  Hair  and  Scalp  Institute,  No.  ;26 
West  Broadway,  New  York  city.  This 
institute,  founded  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  state,  is  so  sure  that  it  has  discovered 
the  remedy  for  all  scalp  and  hair  troubles 
that  it  makes  microscopic  examinations  of 
the  hair  free.  Persons  desiring  attention 
should  write  the  Institute,  sending  a  lock 
of  hair,  or  samples  from  daily  combings, 
the  result  of  the  microscopical  inspection 
of  which  will  be  forwarded. 

The  company  will  send  free  to  all  ap- 

Elicants  who  will  write  them  a  forty-page 
ook  describing  their  treatment  of  the  hair 
and  scalp,  and  showing  results. 

Rett  and  Health  for  Mather  tad  ChUd. 

BIrp  WiksloWh  J=ootht?j  0  SVBUF  hAs  been  tii*od 
for  <>VEK  FIPTY  YKARS  by  MILLIONS  OF 
MOTHF^KS  for  THEIE  CHO.DTiKN  AVIITLE 
TFU'HlSii,  WITH  PERFECT  ^TiOCESS  [t 
8COTHE8  tke  CHrLD.  S0FTEN8  th**  GUMS. 
ATJ-AY8  all  PAIN.  CUREH  WIND  COLlr,  Hud 
is  tlit>  bept  remtrdy  for  l>rAliHH(EA,  SoM  by 
DruKitrifits  in  ^yery  imri  of  tlie  wnrUi  Bt*  sure  imd 
asli  for  *">lr?i.  Wiiislow's  Booth; n ^  Pyrnp,'*  and 
tai^ e  r» 0  a t h tT  ki ml.    T w e^ti f  t - fi v f?  c v n l^  a  b  tt! t^ 


THE.  ART  OF 

SINGING 

In  Three  Parts,  each  $i  00. 

By  VILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

A  Work  that  Every  Singer  Heeds 


BylCaUFoot9Sld. 


Clearly  and  intelligently  written— P7li2<i> 
Hale. 

Above  all  else  the  hook  is  intensely  prac- 
tical and  simple.— Iftoic  Trades. 

Any  teacher  can  well  drop  all  he  has  ever 
held  regarding  the  Toice  and  make  the  truths 
advanced  by  Mr.  Shakespeare  a  i>artuOf  him- 
self-and  then  forever  nse  them  for  nil  own 
purpose.    The  Musician. 

A  remarkable  book,  the  work  of  a  thorough 
scientific  musician,  a  stndent  of  the  elder 
Lamperti,  an  accomplished  singer,  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  whose  pupils  occupy  prom- 
inent positions  in  o];>era  and  concert  work 
and  fill  re8iK)n8ible  posts  as  teachers.— TTie 
EtuOe. 


Beflcrlption  and  TaUe  of  Contents 
Hailed  Free. 

MUSIC  RXVIEW 

25  Ota.  a  Year. 

A  piano  solo  and  song  reinrodnced  in  each 
number.  New  music  and  musical  literatnre 
reviewed  Special  articles  bv  well-known 
writers  Portraits  and  biographica]  sketches 
of  musicians.  Every  stndent  of  music  needs 
this  little  magazine.  Send  «-oent  stamp  t6t 
sample  copy  and  premium  list. 

Ordem  Solicited  for  all  HiMieal  PubHoations 

OLIVER  DITSON  CO. 

Mualc  Publlahora. 

Olivxb  DrrsoN  Gompant  -  Boston 
Chas.  H.  Ditbon  &  Company  -  Nsw  Tobk 
J.  E.  Ditbon  k  Compant    -    PHULADSiiPHZA 


CfiOWN  AND  BUDGE  WOfiK. 

Teeih  tvHhotxt  Tlate^:  . 

The  special  and  scientific  branch  of  dentistry 
known  as  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  requires  the 
most  aocnrate  adjustment  with  perfect  mechani- 
cal construction  to  insure  an  artistic  success  and 
permanency 

Having  every  facility  for  this  c]a.«B  of  work  I 
can  now  offer  reasonable  prices  as  consistent  with 
first  class  workmanship.    £ btablibh  t  n.  1868. 

Dr  I.I.  STEllRT,  SUV.  laSLIT. 


BUCKBOARD   STENCILS 

are  the  cheapest,  handiest,  most  satisfac- 
tory means  of  illustration  in  school.  Our 
list  comprises  over  500  subjects  Send  10 
cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  yon  two 
samples  for  trial— a  map  of  North  America 
and  a  drawing  or  language  lesson— to- 
gether with  catalog  containing  complete 
Ust. 

E  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  6i  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


•c  A 1  f  e  U  ne'crbG  married" 

•^Qu  Que^Naaticiy  -J)on> refuse o.ll»^ 

ur  Advice 


touseSAP©U©:IHsek- 
solid  coJ\e  ofscouring  soe^p, 
used  for  cleaning  purposes^ 
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TWO  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  LITERATURE 


MASTERPIECES  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 

Franklin,  Irving,  Bryant,  Webster,  Everett,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne, 
Whittier,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Howell,  Thoreau,  and  O'Reilly 

WITH   BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  AND  PORTRAITS. 

Crown  8to.     470  pages.     Cloth.     $1.00  net. 

''  We  haye  used  in  all  oar  grammar  Bcbools,  ninth  grade, '  Masterpieces  of  American  Literatnre ' 
since  its  ear Jiest  publication.  The  pnpils  haye  shovm  an  interest  and  nnd erstandins  in  tins  kind  of 
reading  which  haye  proved  enconrasingand  helpful.  Snch  selections  as  '  The  Chambered  Nantilns/ 
byDr  Holmes;  'Eyangeline/  by  Longfellow;  'The  Vision  of  Bir  LatmfaK'  by  Lowell:  'Snow- 
Boond,'  by  "Whlttier,  etc.,  have  awakened  an  enthusiasm  that  has  done  much  to  (n'eate  an  apprecia- 
tion of  oar  best  literatore."— E.  H.  Dayib^  formerly  Superintendent  ofScHools^  Chelsea,  Mass. 


MASTERPIECES  OF  BRITISH  LITERATURE 

('A  Companion  Volume  to  Masterpieces  of  American  Literature) 

FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 

Ruskin,  Macaulay,  Brown,  Tennyson,  Dickens,  Wordsworth,  Bums, 

£#amb,  Coleridge,  Byron,  CoyFrper^  Gray,  Goldsmith, 

Addison  and  Steele,  Milton  and  Bacon. 

WITH  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  NOTES,  AND  PORTRAITS. 

Crown  8to.     480  pages.     Cloth.     fl.OO  net. 

*'  I  am  yery  happy  to  say  that  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  '  Masterpieces  of  British  Literature/ 
The  selections  are  yery  happy,  and  most  be  considered  an  indispensable  companion  to  any  text- 
book in  that  subject.  "-D.  0.  Fabb,  Prinoipai  of  Olens  ^aus  Aoaoemy,  Qlens  Falls,  N.  Y 


MASTERPIECES  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
-MASTERPIECES  OF  BRITISH  LITERATURE 

^ .  Are  intended  for  classes  in  Literature  in  High  Schools  in  Academies,  and  as  a  fieader  in  the 
higher  classes  of  Grammar  Schools. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  d  CO., 

4  Turk  St.,  BMtM  II  iMt  iTtk  St.,  Xew  York  37*-3S«  W«lMMk  Ave.,  Cklcuo. 


ANOTHER  NOTABLE  ADOPTION. 

THE  Board  of  Education  of  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  last  week  adopted  umni- 
numdy  Judson  and  Bender's  GRADED  LITERATURE  READERS 
.  for  use  as  basal  Readers  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  an  initial 
order  for  22,600  copies  has  already  been  received. 

This  adoption,  following  as  it  does  the  recent  adoption  of  the  series,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Provi- 
dence, Hartford,  New  Haven,  Detroit,  Jersey  City,  Buffalo,  Des  Moines,  Roches- 
ter, Waco,  Trenton,  and  many  other  cities  throughout  the  country,  furnishes 
cumulative  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  Graded  Literature  Readers. 

Descriptive  circular  and  terms  for  introduction  on  application  to 
MAYNARD,  MBRRILL  &  CO.,  PuMUhers,   29-33  East  19th  St.,  New  York. 


LEADING  SCHOOL  TEXTS. 

SOUTHWORTH'S  ESSENTIALS  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

A  two-book  series,  in  harmony  with  modem  methods. 
SOUTHWORTH  &  GODDARiyS  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE 

and  ELEBCENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  GRAMMAR. 
A  complete  course  in  English  ftom  the  third  grade  to  the  High  School. 
ELLIS^S  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 
One  of  the  best.    Oomprehensiye.    Fascinating. 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  ROUND-HAND  VERTICAL  WRITING. 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  ROUND-HAND  RATIONAL  SLANT  WRITING. 

Gharacteriaed  by  artistic  Eicellence  and  SimpUoity. 
TILDEN'S  COMlfERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.    EtmMd  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
For  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Business  GoUeges. 
Fbr /ttU  particulars  concerning  any  of  the  ahone  texts  torUe  to 


BOSTON. 


THOMAS  R.  SHEWELL  &  CO., 

NEW  TOBK. 


CHICAGO. 


HELPS  FOR 
TEACHERS 


is  the  name  of  a  catalog  fully  describins^  about  400 
of  the  best  teachers'  books  on  methods  of  teaching  all 
subjects,  on  pedagogy;  question  books;  school  en- 
tertainment books ;  blackboard  stencils ;  in  fact  all 
teachers*  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 


ifiOUTTHEPCPULARITYOF 

THE  SMITH  PREMCRTYPEWRITER 
IT'S  ALL  MERITED. 

«IRCAlUMUtFREE.WiaTEIlV0O  WHY 

TKSMlTnPREMIERTYPEWRITER(n 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  8.  A. 


SPUDINII'S  ITILETIC  UBRUT 


No 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


5  Indian  Olubs  and  Dumb  BeUs.        [Campbell 

6  How  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis.  ByOhampion 
S9  Exercises  with  Pulley  Weights.   H.  8.  Ander- 
son. 

79  Physical  Training  Simplified.  No  Apparatus. 

8S  How  to  Train  Properly. 

64  The  Care  of  the  Body. 

91  Warman's  Indian  Club  Exercises. 
101  Official  Croquet  Guide. 
109  (hound  Tumbling. 
104  The  Grading  of  G&mnastic  Exerdses. 
108  Bnles  for  Basket  BeXX  for  Women. 

Price*  10  ct5  per  copy,  postpaid 

A.  Q.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK.      CHICAGO.      DENVER 


B.  L.  KBLLOOQ  A   CO.,  Eduoatlonal  Publishers,  61   E.  0th  St..  New  York. 


Blackboard 
Stencils-*^ 


WB  HAVB  ABOUT  500  DBSIQNS 
HBRB  ARB  SOHB  OF  THBM: 

Maps  of  Continents.   24x36  in.    10c.  ea. 
Bach   State   and  Territory.    24x36  in. 

10c  ea. 
9  Groups  off  States.    24x36  in.    1  Oc. 
French  and  Puritan  Wars.    5  Stencils. 

40c. 
War  off  Revolution.    5  Stencils.    40c. 
Civil  War.    10  Stencils.    80c. 
Border.    12x36  in.    lOc 
Rolls  off  Honor.    12x36  in.    10c. 
Physiology  Charto.    Set  of  7.    50c. 

THB  FOLLOWING,  18x24  in., 
5  CBNTS  BACH. 

Language  Lessons.    75  Designs. 
Aninuils.    40  Designs. 
Plants  and  Flowers.    35  Designs. 
Birds.    15  Designs. 
Portraits.    25  Designs. 

^•^ 

Send  10  cents  for  a  samples  for  trials— a  Map  of 

North  America  and  a  s-cent  stencil-^ 

with  complete  list, 

E;L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 

6z  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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NEW  BOOKS^SDPPLEMENTARY  READIM 


Long^s  Wiidemess  Ways* 

By  Wm.  J.  Long,  author  of  "Ways  of  Wood 
Folic/'     For  introduction,      -     -     40  cents. 

Wiltsc's 
Folklore  Stories  and  Proverbs^ 

By  Sara  E.  Wiltse.     Nearly  ready. 

Judd's  Wigwam  Stories* 

By  Mary  C.  Judd.    Nearly  ready. 

Ramee^s  Bimbi* 

Stories  for  children.     For  introduction,  40  cts. 


GouId^s 
Mother  Naturc*s  Children* 

By  Allen  Walton  Gould.     For  introduction, 

60  cents. 

Andrews^  Four  Friends* 

By  Jane  Andrews,  Author  of  **  Seven  Little 
Sisters,"  etc..    Nearly  ready, 

Lane^s  Oriole  Stories* 

By  M.  A.  L.  Lane.     For  introduction,  28  cents. 

The  Finch  First  Reader* 

By  Adelaide  V.  Finch,  author  of  **  The  Finch 
Primer.'*     For  introduction,    -    -     30  cents. 


GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

Boston  New  York  Chicag:o  San  Francisco  Atlanta  Dallas  Columbus         London 


^  iA^^^^^^^My%^^#MMMMM»<MMMMMMMMMMMV^'MM^MMfc^MW^¥M^^MMMMM>^MMWMMMMMMM^^^M¥^^^^#MMMM^^A^^^^^^ 


bat  the  best  things  eyer  placed  in  a  school-room  are  a  set  of 

Chandler  Adjustable  Chair  Desks 

They  are  sensible—they  are  comfortable—they  can  be  adjusted  to  fit  the 
form— they  are  healthful— they  suit  the  pupils— they  please  the  teacherg 
and  satisfy  the  taxpayers.  Tbere  is  some  good  reading  matter  published 
describing  these  desks- gend  for  it— sent  free.  The  Chandler  Desks 
are  made  only  at 

CHANDLER  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  &  DESK  WORKS. 

165  DersBtlilre  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
-    WALPOLE,  MASS. 


G«aertl  Sales  Office 
Pictery 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO., 


Maps,  Globes, 

Political  Maps,  Outline  Maps, 

Physical  Maps, 
Classical  Maps,  Special  Maps, 

We  carry  in  stock  the  world's  best  product  in  the  map  line. 
If  in  need  of  maps  for  any  special  purpose  send  for  our  cata- 
logue. We  can  supply  special  maps  to  illustrate  any  subject 
in  a  college,  preparatory,  or  high  school  course.  Our  facilities 
for  mounting  maps  on  cloth,  tarboard,  or  rollers  are  unex- 
celled. Estimates  for  doing  this  class  of  work  will  be  fur- 
nished promptly. 

Terrestrial— Q  LO  B  ES— Celestial 

SFECIALr.  Slated  or  Blackboard  Globes,  for  demon- 
strating the  problems  in  solid  geometry,  trigonometry  and 
astronomy,  in  several  different  sizes  and  styles  of  mounting. 
Our  new  Globe  Manual  containing  half-tone  reproductions  of 
photographs  of  our  globes,  with  descriptions  and  prices,mailed 
on  receipt  of  request. 


RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO., 

Chicago.  New  Yoiir. 
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NEW  SCRIBNER  BOOKS  ^ 


Rcdway's  Elementary  Physical  Geography. 

383  pages.     Maps,  Diigrams,  and  Charts  with  Questions  and  Exercises.    I1.25  net. 

Distinguished  by    Elementary    Character — Practical  Usefulness — Author^s  Reputation — Best     t 
Maps  in  Any  Physical  Geography. 

Davidson's  History  of  Education. 

300  pages.    With  Bibliography.    $1.00,  net. 

Distinguished  by  Difficulty  of  Author^ s  Task  and  yet  his  Greatest  Success — Unusual 
Scholarship  Combined  with  Judgment — Most  Remarkable  Tribute  from  Critics  as  Thomas 
Davidson's  Last  and  Best  Work. 


t 

i 


Thatcher  and  Schwill's  General  History  of  Europe. 

600  pages.    Maps,    Genealogical  Table  and  Index.    $1  50,  net. 

Distinguished  by  Period  Covered,  joo  to  igoo  A.  D. — Conformity  to  Recommendations  of 
Best  Teachers — Treatment  of  Essential  Facts.    Outgrowth  trom  Previous  Successful  Books. 

Scribner's  Series  of  School  Reading. 

12  volumes  published.    60  cents,  net,  each. 

Distinguished  by  Best  Contemporary  American  Authors — Hoicells^  Seton-Thompson^  Stocktoftp 
Cable,  Egglesion^  Etc. — Being  •'too  fine''  artistically  for  School  (7se— Excellent  Read- 
ing— Departure  ifrom  Bad  Traditions. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  New  Tork  and  Chicago. 


F^EE   TO  TEACHE'RS. 

Sample  Budgets  of  the  Inductive  Set  of 

COMME,RCIAL 
i2E  INDUSTRIAL 
BOOKK£,£,PING 

We  have  a  few  sample  budgets  made  up  from 
the  first  edition  remaining,  that  will  be  sent  to  teach- 
ers on  application.     First  come,  first  served. 

••  THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING." 

a  photo-engraved  reproduction  of  the  Cash-book, 
Sales-book,  Journal,  Ledger,  Trial  Balance,  and 
Balance  Sheet  books  of  the  Inductive  .Set  will  ac- 
company the  sample  budget. 

The  Inductive  Set  has  been  adopted  in  over  one 
thousand  public  schools  within  the  last  four  months. 
Teachers,  who  want  something  easy  to  teach  and 
easy  to  learn,  thoroughly  educational  and  practical 
in  method  and  subject  matter,  should  not  miss  this 
opportunity.     A  postal  will  bring  prompt  response. 

Address 

SADLER-ROWE  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


If  it  is  the 

Columbia 


ihdi^^  all  you 
cure  to  Knobu— 

for  then  you  are  assured  and  certain  in  your  own  mind 
that  it  is  all  right  in  every  detail.  Designed  on  the 
latest  improved  ideas — made  of  the  best  material— put 
together  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner — finished  in  the 
best  style  known  to  the  trade.  For  years  the  COLUMBIA 
has  been  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  placed  there  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  its  manufacturers ;  maintained  there 
by  unflagging  effort  to  improve  in  every  possible  way. 
In  the  hearts  of  the  school-room  world  it  reigns  supreme, 
with  none  to  dispute  its  title  to  being 

The  'Best  School  T)esK  Made 

Every  desk  exactly  as  represented.  Every  desk  equal  to 
sample  shown.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case. 
Every  desk  warranted  in  every  way  for  15  years.  If  you 
want  absolutely  the  best— BUY  TttE  COLUMBIA. 


MADE  AT 


PIQUA  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS 


Eastern  Sales  Office : 
109  Flf  Ui  Avenue,  -  HEW  TORZ 
Factory   - 


Western  Sales  Office : 
94  Wabash  ATenne  -  CHICAGO 
PIQUA,  OHIO 


Saib  I^  ^^- 


V 


By  EXCHA;(6£ 

Ara  2  1942 


Edx^PsL^^'i^ 


THE 


N  EW  YOR  KANDCHICAGO 


VOLUME  LXI..  N*. 
$a.M  A  YEAR.  6  CENTS 


il't^w.  J\/\  /\  /I/ DECEMBER  8,  19^ 


<i  B.  tth  fU  Nmt  Y« 
9«6  WakMk  At., 


vO 


^ 


^ 


FOR 


PRIMARY  GRADES 


Stewart  and  Coe's  First  Days  in  School       -  $.25 

The  Baldwin  Primer         -        -        -        -  .30 

Crosby's  Our  Little  Book  for  Little  Folks  -  .30 
Poland's  First  Book  for  Pen  and  Pencil 

Parts  I  and  II,  each,  per  dozen  -         -  .72 

Swinton's  Talking  with  the  Pencil     -        -  .30 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children         -        -        -  -^S 
Shaw's  Big  People  and  Little  People   of 

Other  Lands .30 

Discoverers  and  Explorers  -        -        -  •35 
Brewster  and  Thomas's  Song  Stories  and 

Songs  for  Children          -        -        -  .60 

Fundenberg  s  First  Lessons  in  Reading       -  .25 

Rickoff's  Supplementary  First  Reader        -  .25 
Standard  Supplementary  Readers  :     ' 

Easy  Sieps  for  Little  Feet  -        -        -  .25 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading         -  .30 

Pyle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Children  -         -  40 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


^ 
>^:{^*^ 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Two  Important  Books  Just  Issued  in 

LIPPIINCOTT'5 
EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

THINEIN6  AND  LEARNING  TO  THINK. 

By  Nathan  0  Sohasftbr. PIlD, LL D., Snperintexident of  PahUo Instrattioii 
for  the  State  of  PencsylTaoia.  ISmo.  Cloth.  $1  tf,  n«t. 
A  Beriea  of  dear  and  prartioal  leotares  in  the  difficult  art  of  teaobinff  VDpilfl  to 
tbiDk.  de^i^ned  to  throw  ligiit  upon  this  one  important  phase  of  pedagogy,  with- 
out m  any  way  pretending  to  snpplant  the  systematio  treatlMB  on  pcyohology 
«nd  logic. 

TWO  CENTURIES  OP  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORY. 

By  Isaac  Shabfubss,  President  of  HaTerford  CoUega    iSmo.   Cloth,  %\  18,  n«t. 

Ahistoryof  the  Keystone  Rtate,  beginning  with  the  PennsTlvania  Indians  at 

the  tine  of  the;«hite  settlement  in  Ihe  seyenteentb  ce&tnry,  down  to  the  i resent 

time,  ending  with  a  sommary  of  latter-day  conditions    It  is  the  prodnct  of  a 

critical  study  ^ ^ •    >    - ..        ,        ,      «  ...       --.^  .     . 

unfolding  of 


critical  study  by  a  master  mind  of  the  coloiual  smd  oommoiiweiidth  ei 
>f  a  great  i)eople. 


in  the 

\ 
\ 


Published  Recently. 

LESSONS  IN  GRAMMAR. 

For  Schools  and  Teachers'  Institateo.  By  J.  N.  Patbigk,  A.M.  ISmo.  Oloth,  OOo. 

LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE. 

By  J.  N.  Patbigk,  A.M.    Itma    Oloth,  40  cents. 

The  instant  aud  cordial  recogPition  given  this  new  series  of  text-books  en- 
courages the  author  to  betieye  that  the  series  meets,  in  a  Tery  large  measure, 
present  requirements. 

He  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  ma<>tery  of  the  eesentlalp  of  grammar 
by  requiring  the  papil  to  use  his  learning,  step  by  step,  in  the  eovstruction  of 
sentences.  No  ^pace  has  been  given  to  a  frmtless  discvfsion  of  giammatical 
technicalities  nor  in  an  effort  to  display  linguistic  scholsrship. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


\ 


SILVER,  BURDETT  6  COMPANY  \ 

REPRESENTATIVE  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR  I; 


PIERCE'S  First  Steps  in  Arith- 
metic       -       -       .       -      $.36 
PIERCE'S  Elements  of  Arithmetic  .36 

SENSENIG  AND  ANDERSON'S 
New  Complete  Arithmetic  .90 

Ekeley'S  Elementary  Experi- 
mental Chemistry    -       -        .90 

SMITH'S  Systematic  Method- 
ology     -       -       -       -        1.50 

Engell'S  Outlines  in  Nature 
Study  and  History    -       -        .48 


Bartlett'S  Silver  Series  of 
Language  Books. 

First  steps  in  English,  .  *  •  ascents. 
Elements  of  liftnguage  and  Grammar,  82  cents. 

NORCROSS'S  Springtime  Flowers.36 
MOWR  Y'S  American  Inventions 

and  Inventors  -  -  -  .65 
HULLER'S  Deutsches  Lese-und 

Sprachbuch :  Erste  Stufe  -  .36 
MijLLER'S  Deutsches  Lese-und 

Sprachbuch :  Zwelte  Stufe         .42 

Pattee'S  Foundations  of  En- 
glish  Literature       -  1.50 


MILNE'S  An  English  Grammar   .90    ji 
The  Silver  Series  of  English  and 
American  Classics.  New  Issues: 

Ballads  of  American  Brayery,  50  cents- 
Pope's ''  Essay  on  Man"  and  "Es^ay  on 


GrtticiBm,"  0K>th«  80  ots;  paper,  80  oents 
'     '        "  Bu 


-Arnold's  ''Sohrab  and  Bnscum.*'  and 
Other  Poems,  cloth,  80  cents:  paper, 
20  cents  lenziyson's  **  Lancelot  and 
Elaine"  and  "^The  Passing  of      ' 

—       '     ~  .Uflkln's 
cents: 

eUer»'and"fhelD»OTted  Village!'' 

DAVIS'S  Elements  of  Ethics 
DAVIS'S  Elementary  Ethics 
WHITE'S  Business  Law     - 


z.6o 

Z.20 

Z.50 


SHVED,  BVfiDETT  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

ffBtayonuL  iBosroff  chica.co 
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STEEL  PENS 


JOSEPH  QiLLOTT'S 

Have  just  Gained  the 

GRAND     PPI7F.  At  Paris. 


This  is  the  highest  prize  ever  awarded  to  a 
pen-maker,  and  no  other  pen>inaker  has  it. 

Gillott  has  always  taken  the  Highest  Prize. 


■TRANSLATIONS- 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  andCLARK'S 
Qood  type— Wen  FMnied-EIne  Piftper-Half. 
Leafher  Bi]icHng->Gloth  SideB-Prioe  Bednoed 
to  $1.60,  postpaid.   Send  for  sample  pftffet. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 
New  Oopyrlffht  IhtrodaetlonB-New  Type-* 
Good  Paper— Well  Boimd— Ckmyeident  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  60  cents  each. 


"ttrS-^iZr}  David  McKay>  Ptibmiet,  >022  Slarket  St,  PMatklphia. 


For  Primary  and  iotver  Grammar  Grade* 

m  INDUCTIVE  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 

FIRST  BOOK 
By  Larkin  Duntok,  late  head  Master  Normal  School,  Boston,  and  Augustu:^  H. 
Kelley,  Master  Lyman  School,  Boston.    BeautifuLy  ..lustrated. 

Children  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  speak  correctly  in  sentences  from  the  beginning 
The  book  is  adapted  to  lower  grades  than  the  usual  text-book  in  language  and  can  be 
used  to  advantage  to  precede  the  higher  books  of  any  other  course  in  English. 

''  You  haye  brooght  outsomethinff  different  from  other  books  in  the  market  and  I  think  you  haye 
a  thinff  needed,  a  leading  up  to  the  study  of  grammar."  Maubiox  P.  Whitx,  Master  Lincoln 
SohooL  Boston. 

A  sample  copy  of  the  First  Book  will  be  -mailed  for  20  bBNTS.  Educators  who  want 
the  best  should  examine  this  book.    Correspondence  invited. 

THOMPSON.  BR.OWN  d  CO..  Publishers. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

20S-211  Third  Ave.,      NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  mSTRUWENTS 

Eoerything  Needed  in  the  Laboratory 


Glass  UowlDg  done  on  the 
Ketalware  Miinaflictarliig  Dept.  in  the 


Every  Teacher 

■honld  nnderstsnd  the  higher  luw  of  the  marlo 
laaterD  in  soliool  and  oolIeKe  work.  The  Proi«e(- 
ing  Mioroscope,  Projecting  Polariwope  and  Pro- 
jeoiing  Spectroscope,  rnpreaant  the  highest  de- 
gree  ox  efficiency  in  edncational  work.  Onr  man- 
nal  on  '*The  Mairic  l^antern  in  Heh««l 
Work"  fnlly  dcvorlbes  these  inntrnmenis  and 
their  nwe.  Sent  free  to  PTprr  teacher  who  men- 
tions the  school  with  which  connected. 
WIU.IAIS.  BROWI  *  EARLE,  ifpt    X    rU&Mfkk. 


ANDREWS 


65 


SCHOOL 

FURNISHING 

5ti  Ave.  N.Y.    Ca 


A  New  Book  of  Great  Value  Just  Published. 

KAP 10DELIN6  IMlOORAPHT  AND  HISTORY. 

Including  the  use  of  Sand,  Clay,  Putty.  Paper  Pulp,  Plaster  of  Paris;  also  Chalk  Modelinr  hi  its 
adaptation  to  purposes  of  illustration  by  Da.  A.  B.  Maltby,  Prin.  Slippery  Rock  (Pa.)  Normal  School.  In- 
yaluable  in  co-ordinating  Gcograpfar  with  Nature  Study.  It  will  take  its j}lace  as  a  standard  book  on  this 
subject.  Byery  teacher  m  Geoffntpnyt  or  History,  or  Nature,  and  every  Pedagofiical  library  should  haye 
a  copy.    Over  lOo  fine  illustrations,    sas  pa^es. 

Its  delightful  lessons  in  I>rf«*nr  geography.    The  variety  of  means  which  It  describes  for  i 
fflodeUnff.    The  many  new  methods  srlren.    The  fine  illnstraUons  and  handsome  binding.    Ihei 
interesting  methods  in  History.    BRING  IN  SOME  NEW  IDEAS  TO  YOUR  WORK. 

Oloih.    Price.  Sl.SS;  to  teachers,  Sl.OOt  postace  la  cents. 

oxrruNEs  for 

PRIMARY^ffi^KINDERQARTEN   CLASSES 

IN  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE  AND  RELATED  SUBJECTS.    ARRANGED  BY  MONTHS. 

By  Ee  MAUD  CANNELL  and  MARGARET  E.  WISE,  of  tbe  Yptflanti  (MIcL)  State  Nocmal  SdiooL 

Tha  Outlines  are  arranged  first  by  Months,  then  by  Weeks.  The  topic  for  each  week  being  given  with  full  outline  for  its 
presentation;  the  Songs,  Games  and  Stories  that  accompany  it,  th'..  Gifts,  the  Modeling,  Cutting,  Pasting,  etc  The  correlation  of 
the  kindergarten  work  with  the  study  of  nature  is  very  interesting  and  will  produce  beautiful  results.  The  book  contains  about 
yx)  pages,  and  is  nicely  bound  in  cloth.    Price,  75  cts.,  net 


WOODHULL'S  SIMPLE 
EXPERIMENTS 

91  Experiments  in  physics  and  science  described.  Illus- 
trated by  )$  engravings.  The  directions  sre  plain  and 
can  be  fotlowea  by  any  teacher.  The  experiments  and 
tile  principles  thev  illustrate  are  suited  to  Grammar 
grades  and  High  School  classes.    Price,  v>  cents. 

WOODHULL'S  HOME  MADE 
APPARATUS 

Gives  directions  for  making  cheaply  the  apparatus 
needed  to  illustrate  ordinary  principles  of  physics, 
physiology,  and  chemistry.  It  will  make  possible 
Interesting  and  profitable  work  in  all  kinds  of  schoob. 
price,  so  cents. 

SITLER'S  BIRD  DAT  PROGRAM 

Arrange4(  bv  a  teacher.    Prfce,  15  cents. 


OUR  FRKNDS  THE  BIRDS 

A  fine  supplemenury  reader  for  pupils  of  9  to  13 
years,  or  a  guide  for  the  teacher  in  giving  lessons  on 
birds.    168  pages.    Boards,  36  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 

mCE'S  NATURE  AND 
mSTORT  STORKS 

First  lessons  in  science  reading.  Interesting  and 
instructive.     100  pp.    Boards,  35  cts. ;  paper,  ao  cts* 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MY  FRIENDS ; 
or  Home  Life  with  Animals 

Supplementary  reading  for  children  from  eight  to 
twelve  yean  okL    aoo  pages.    Paper,  25c. ;  cl.,  $oc. 


JACKMAN'S  FIELD  WORK  Df 
NATURE  STUDY 

Suggests  a  very  intercstins;  and  valuable  Uatf  of 
nature  work.  Conuins  4}  beautiful  half-tons  Qtai^ 
trations.    Price,  cloth,  50  cents. 

MacLEOD'S  TALES  ABOUT 
COMMON  THINGS 

Cotton,  Wool,  Silk,  Leather,  Chocolate,  Cloyas, 
Cork,  Sponges,  Ivory,  and  many  other  things  are 
discussed.    Price,  paper,  35  cents  ■  boards,  40  caatsu 

INTRODUCTORY  GUIDE  TO 
NATURE  STUDY 

A  little  work  Intended  as  a  nlda  lor  M  mdm 
Trica. 


beginning  the  study  of  nature. 


Setulfor  larg€  des€fipHve  tataiogue  ofUach^n^  books^fru  on  nquesL 

e.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO..  Publishers.  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York, 


Decembers,  1900 
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TEACHERS*    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

Established  17  years.      129  Auditorium  Building,  Chi€aj(o.       Positions  Filled,  4,000. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

BIND  TO  AUT  OF  THUB  ADiyR188B8  TOB  AOUTOT  KAKUAL,  VJOOg. 

4  iUhbartpnFl.,  Boston.  Mass.,  8>  Wabash  Av.  JJhicago,  III  166  Fifth  Av.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
S6  KiDff  8t.  West,  Toronto,  Can.  730  Cooper  Bids. .Denver.  Colo.  440 Oarrott  Bldg  , Ban Frandsoo,  OaL 
1606  Pa.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  0-  414  Oentnry  Bldg..  Minneapolis.  696  StunsonBlk.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS* 

AGENCY. 


I 


Established  fonrteen  years.    Largest  and  best 
known  Agency  in  the  West    Yaoanoies  for  Sep- 


tember  in  Colleges,  JNormal  Sdiools.  Academies, 
High  Schools,   Public  3ohools,  etc.     Prompt 
serylce  gnaranteed.    Manual  of  80j 
a  J.  ALB£BT 


Wnages  free. 
ElT,  Manager. 


CENTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn  I^^"!*^  T'Z  I  "T*5^^  Y^l^"" 

3  B.  I4tta  St.,  New  Yerk  j  Johk  0.  Bookwbllj  -«<»*»«'«^- 


ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Keliogg's  Bureau. 

H.  5.  KELLOOa,  Manager,  61  Bast  Ninth  St.,  New  York 


BSTABUSHBD  TSV  TSARS. 
Televhone  lo.  3493-lStli  St. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN  "^.^j^L!!^!^ 

3    East  UU  Street, 
lew  York. 


PATRIOTIC  QUOTATIONS 

RELATING  TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


Compiled  by 

ALICE  M.  KELLOQQ 

Sinewy i'4x s  inches,    g2 pages.    Paper  covets.    13  illustrations.    Price,  2^  cents* 

This  is  a  book  much  needed.  There  is  no  o^er  like  it.  Every  school  should  own 
it.  The  Quotations  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  American  authors 
They  are  so  classified  as  to  be  easily  referred  to. 

IT  CONTAINS 

32  Qootationi  about  America— Otsr  Cottotry.  10  Quotations  about  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims* 


21 
22 
26 
16 


RevoItitioQary  Var. 
Washington. 
Independence. 
Lincoln* 


38 
6 

59 
87 


BAemorial  Day* 
Giant* 

American  Flag. 
Patriotism* 


Total  Number  of  Quotations,  3i7- 


E.  L.  KELLOOQ  &  CO.,  Publfsliers 


U  C I    D  ^     EhI^  D     ^^  ^^^  name  of  a  catalog  fully  describinfi^  about  400 
n  Ch^K^     ryj  Iv    of  the  best  teachers'  books  on  methods  ofteaching  all 

TEACHERS 


8.  L.  KBLLOGQ  A    CO., 


subjects,  on  pedagogy;  Question  books;  school  en< 
tertainment  books ;  blackboard  stencils ;  in  fact  all 
teachers'  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 

Bduoatlonal  Publishers,  6 1    B.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


AMmcjjr  AID  foanoi 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introdnces  to  i 


Schools,  and  Farailies, 

I,  and  Goremeesee,  f or  every  Depart- 

It  of  Instruction;    Aecommends    Good 
•Is  to  Parents.    Gail  on  or  addresf 

HB8.  M.  J.  TOUKO-FXJLTOH, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers*  Agency. 

28  Uniok  BQUAikX.  Nbw  Tobk. 


13m3mTr*VX  BERCY'5    TEXT- 

rwnNi^n  books  for 

*  *^*-^^^**  Teaching     Ffench 

are  used  everywhere.   Send  to  the  pub- 
lisher for  copies  for  examination.    .   .   . 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKIN5, 

8SI  a  8S3  5IXTH  AVBNUB,     -     NEW  YORK. 

Complete  catalogue  on  application. 


mm 


FOB 

Gbadb  Txachxbs 
▲up  SuPBBVieoBS. 

Monthly,  daring  the 
school  year.  Discus- 


sion of  topics  relative  to  music  teaching  and  the 
*' new  education."  Appbofbiatb  Sba9ok  Muaio, 
Ao. .  from  the  bxst  soubobs.  Can  be  used  in  class 
for  reading,  by  ordering  "  Beprlnts. "  Principals 
and  Supermtendents  will  aid  their  teachers  by  ar- 
ranging to  supply  each  building  with  at  least  one 
annoal  sabecription.  $1  per  year ;  iSc.  per  cvpv. 
Edited  by  Hkubk  Pi.aob,  Supervisor  of  Musi6, 
IndianapoUs.  Published  by  »1  BOOL.  tHiO 
COMPA>S,   1»8  .N.   i*enn  8t.,  ladiaoapolis. 


IK  "10*  TO  TUCI"  SERIES. 

A  library  of  the  best  modem  methods.  Uniform 
in  size,  stvle  and  binding  7  x  5V^  inches  in  size. 
Flexible  oioth  covers,  very  dorabJe,  with  han4- 
some  stamp.   The  following  are  now  ready?  ' 

Kb. 
1— Eellogg^s  How  to  Manage  Busy  Work  -  8.95 

^  Eellogg's  How  to  Teach  Botany     •       -  .95 

8— Latter's  How  to  Teach  Paper  Folding  -  .S5 

4-Eeilogg's  How  to  Teach  Beading   -      -  .S5 

S-EeUogg's  How  to  Make  Charts       -      -  .86 

6— Payne'tf  How  to  Teach  Minerals     -      -  .95 
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The  Rural  School  Problem.* 

By  Florence  Burlingame,  Minneeota. 
Problems  of  tKe  Course  of  Study. 

In  spite  of  the  many  and  manifest  deficiencies  in  our 
rural  schools  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  have 
failed  to  share  in  the  general  progress  and  intellectusd 
uplifting  which  has  come  to  this  country  in  the  last  fifty 
years  under  the  vague  name  of  the  new  education.  The 
necessity  for  better  material  equipment,  for  a  wider  curri- 
culum and  more  rational  methods,  is  almost  universally 
recognized,  while  ¥rtth  the  advance  in  material  prosperity 
there  has  come  a  greater  sense  of  obligation  and  a  more 
liberal  feeling  toward  the  schools.  As  a  result,  the  rude 
dilapidated  buildings,  the  home-made,  hand-carved  desks, 
the  dog-eared  books,  the  uncultured  ''schoolmaster"  of 
the  lirst  half  of  the  century  have  quite  disappeared.  In 
their  place  we  have  neat,  well-kept  and  comfortable, 
often  tasteful  buildings  and  scientifically  constructed 
desks.  We  have  good  blackboards,  and  the  best  of  maps 
cover  the  erstwhile  bare  and  dingy  walls.  The  free-text 
laws  are  taken  advantage  of  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
pupils  neat  text-books,  of  the  latest  date  and  the  best 
quality  as  to  contents,  material,  and  workmanshipi  In 
place  of  the  old-time  master  whose  sole  aim  was  to  keep 
order  and  hear  the  lessons  which  had  been  memorized 
from  the  book,  the  present  demand  is  for  teachers  of 
higher  culture,  broader  attainments,  and  greater  concep- 
tion of  their  duties, -^teachers  who  aim  to  train  their 
pupils  to  habits  of  logical  thinking,  ri^ht  feeling,  and 
prompt  action  under  the  guidance  of  high  moral 
principles. 

Such  teachers  are  sought  naturally  among  the  students 
and  graduates  of  our  professional  and  normal  schools, 
and  the  demand  for  these  teachers  not  only  exceeds  the 
supply,  but  is  a  growing  demand  which  promises  to  ex- 
'  ceed  it  for  many  years  to  come.  Owing  to  this  demand 
and  to  the  greater  inducements  held  out  by  the  town 
schools,  it  follows  that  the  more  experienced  and  skilful' 
teachers  seek  and  find  positions  in  the  graded  schools, 
while  the  country  schools  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
younger  ones,  of  girls  who  are  bright  and  intelligent 
enough,  but  whose  limited  experience  of  life  has  not 
prepared  them  to  appreciate  either  the  opportunities  or 
the  responsibilities  thus  placed  in  their  hands,  much  less 
to  make  the  best  use  of  these  opportunities. 

Independence  of  the  Teacher, 

In  the  manifold  difBculties  which  the  young  teacher 
thus  confronts,  her  main  reliance  must  be  her  own  good 
sense  and  judgment,  and  above  all,  her  courage  and 
freedom  from  prejudice.  She  is  in  an  absolutely  new 
position  ;  she  is  meeting  the  ''  new  occasions  that  teach 
new  duties,*'  and  she  must  meet  these  teachings  with  a 
fair,  open,  and  unbiased  attitude  of  mind.  She  has  full 
freedom  to  do  what  she  pleases  in  the  school.  She  may 
attempt  to  teach  much  or  little,  many  subjects  or  few ; 
she  may  make  and  enforce  few  rules  or  none,  but  she 
herself  must  decide  what  shall  be  done  and  how,  and 
rely  for  the  doing  of  it  upon  her  own  strength  and  abil- 
ity. If  she  succeeds  the  praise  belongs  to  her  alone ;  if 
she  fails  the  blame  rests  wholly  upon  her  shoulders. 
With  the  realization  of  this  fa^^t  the  teacher  has  taken 
the  first  step  toward  success.     And  at  every  step  she 

*  Continuation  of  discussion  begun  in  The  School  Journal  for 
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will  need  courage  and  strength  to  do  what  her  own  un- 
prejudiced judgment  tells  her  is  best. 

Some  things  are  best  left  undone.  Because  a  thing 
has  been  done  here  or  elsewhere  is  no  reason  for  doing 
it  now.  Because  there  are  text-books  in  physiology  for 
each  pupil  and  state  laws  requiring  "regular  and  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  temperance  hygiene''  this  is  no 
valid  reason  why  the  teacher  should  feel  compelled  to 
organize  two  or  three  claspes  in  the  subject  with  daily 
recitations  ;  all  the  needs  of  the  pupil  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  can  be  met  more  easily  and  simply. 
Because  the  list  of  text-books  contains  primary  grammar 
and  language  books  **  for  the  third  and  fourth  (crade " 
she  need  not  feel  bound  to  put  those  books  into  the  hands 
of  the  children  and  to  give  them  set  and  separate  lan- 
guage lessons.  And  because  her  teachers'  magazines 
give  charming  lessons  in  sticklaying  and  paper-folding 
she  need  not  feel  compelled  to  adopt  kinds  of  ''  busy 
work  "  in  which  she  can  see  no  direct  bearing  upon  the 
work  and  interests  of  the  pupil.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  algebra,  literature,  and  physics  are  high  school 
subjects  in  which  no  text-books  have  been  provided,  need 
she  feel  bound  to  refuse  to  teach  them  to  the  ambitious 
boy  or  girl  who  shows  ability  to  master  them,  even  tho 
that  same  pupil  may  scarcely  come  up  to  the  high  school 
standard  in  grammar,  and  may  not  yet  have  passed  the 
eighth  grade  examinations  in  geography. 

Two  things  should  have  weight  in  deciding  what  is  to 
be  done  or  not  done.  First  the  needs,  interests,  and 
attainments  of  the  pupils  should  be  considered,  second 
the  opportunities  offered  by  the  environment.  Studying 
these  let  the  teacher  decide  what  the  pupil  is  best  fitted 
to  learn,  and  what  he  needs  most,  and  having  decided 
this,  teach  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  advantage  of 
every  possible  experience  of  the  pupil  and  his  environ- 
ment. 

Opportunities  For  Nature  Study. 

One  of  the  subjects  for  which  the  country  offers  peculiar 
advantages  is  "  nature  study,"  which  includes  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  earth,  air,  and  sea,  but  which  is  commonly 
narrowed  to  comprehend  the  elementary  facts  of  botany 
zoology,  and  meteorology.  And  here  the  teacher  encoun- 
ters peculiar  difSculties  arising  from  the  very  abundance 
of  natural  advantages.  Say  that  she  decides  upon  a 
series  of  lessons  in  botany.  Plants  and  fiowers  are.  so 
familiar  to  the  pupil  that  it  is  difScult  to  induce  him  to 
study  them.  They  have  lost  the  interest  of  novelty, 
without  gaining  that  deeper  interest  which  attaches  to 
comprehension.  The  young  teacher  who  puts  before  her 
class  the  first  fiowers  of  spring  and  proceeds  to  develop 
a  lesson  therein  in  the  most  approved  normal  school  man- 
ner, too  often  finds  that  her  words  fall  fiat,  her  fiowers 
are  laughed  at,  and  the  whole  lesson  is  regarded  with  in- 
difference or  absolute  distaste.  Her  beautiful  Pasque 
fiower  is  to  the  children  "  nothing  but  a  crocus"  or  a 
"  may-flower  "  or  worse  still,  **  a  gosling."  The  boys  and 
girls  see  them  by  thousands  each  Spring,  see  them 
plowed  up  on  the  hillsides,  see  them  eaten  by  cattle 
in  the  pastures,  trample  on  them  in  the  school-yard  and 
by  the  wavside, — and  the  little  Pharisees  unconsciously 
parody, —   Can  any  good  come  out  of a  gosling." 

Neither  need  the  teacher  hope  to  awaken  interest  by 
the  use  of  correct  names  and  terms  and  the  closer 
observation  of  the  parts  and  their  uses.  Children  are 
conservative,  and  having  once  decided  on  the  name  and 
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characteristics  of  a  thing  are  loath  to  change  either, 
New  things  if  you  please,  are  welcome  under  the  old  name, 
but  a  new  name  for  the  same  old  thing,  no  indeed — nor 
even  names  for  new  parts  which  have  never  seemed  to 
them  of  enough  importance  to  need  names. 

So  many  a  teacher  becomes  discouraged  over  her  bot- 
any lessons,  which  she  had  meant  should  be  so  interest- 
ing. She  wonders  why  there  is  such  reluctance  to 
learning  to  say  corolla  and  petal,  calyx  and  sepal,  and 
why  stamen,  pistil,  petiole  and  stipule  are  such  mirth- 
provoking  words ;  and  she  frequently  ends  by  attributing 
it  to  the  total  depravity  of  human  nature  in  general  and 
the  mental  deficiency  of  these  pupils  in  particular.  Yet 
the  whole  secret  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  fact  that 
''leaves''  have  hitherto  been  a  full  equivalent  for  the 
firat  series  of  words  and  that  the  second  stands  for  things 
to  which  the  mind  utterly  refuses  to  attach  any  import- 
ance. The  country  child  in  the  midst  of  his  opportuni- 
ties for  nature  study  too  often  before  he  can  learn  has  to 
be  convinced :  first,  that  he  does  not  already  know, 
and  second,  that  there  is  any  reason  for  his  knowing. 

A  slight  investigation  will  show  the  observant  teacher 
whether  the  attitude  of  mind  exists  or  not.  If  it  is 
strongly  prevalent  nhe  must  proceed  in  different  manner 
from  that  she  would  adopt  if  the  attitude  of  the  pupils 
were  different.  Her  first  step  must  be  to  change  the  atti- 
tude, to  awaken  interest,  to  open  the  children's  eyes  to 
the  importance  of  many  things  they  have  never  even  no- 
ticed before.  One  of  the  best  devices  for  this  is  that  of 
asking  the  pupils  to  see  how  many  different  varieties  or 
species  of  plants — (flowers,  leaves,  berries,  seeds,  etc.), 
can  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  re- 
sult wUl  surprise  the  pupils,  and  perhaps  the  teacher 
also.  No  country  region  is  so  barren  or  monotonous  in 
vegetation  as  not  to  yield  dozens  of  species. 

In  one  school,  out  on  the  bare  prairies  of  Dakota,  a  ten- 
minute  exploration  of  the  school-yard  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  thirty-one  distinct  species  in  blossom^  includ- 
ing two  kinds  of  violets,  woodsorrel,  saxifrages,  geums, 
cinque-foils,  immortelles,  and  many  others,  some  of  which 
the  children  declared  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  for 
which  the  teacher  could  not  always  furnish  the  name. 
But  it  makes  no  difference  if  the  teacher  cannot  name 
half  the  plants  brought  in  to  her.  Neither  can  the  chil- 
dren, by  whom  thev  have  hitherto  been  unnoticed  or  un- 
seen. Now  there  is  an  interest,  a  desire  to  know  the 
names,  and  the  names  given  will  be  gladly  learned  and 
repeated.  The  fact  that  the  teacher  is  puzzled  over  a 
plant  for  a  time  increases  the  interest,  arouses  curi- 
osity. How  does  she  find  out  the  name?  Why  is  this 
an  anemone  and  that  a  saxifrage?  Why  are  these  two 
both  classed  in  the  one  family,  and  why  is  one  a  geum 
and  the  other  a  cinque-foil?  and  why  is  the  latter  said  to 
be  closely  related  to  the  strawberry?  and  why  is  the 
white  prairie  anemone  classed  with  the  yellow  buttercup? 
and  why — ?  and  why — ?  Now  stamens  and  pistils  acquire 
sudden  importance,  petioles  and  stipules  cease  to  provoke 
giggles  and  provoke  thought  instead,  and  before  the  pu- 
pil realizes  it  he  is  well  on  his  way  toward  mastering  not 
only  the  principles  of  botanical  classification  but  its  no- 
menclature as  well ;  and  chis,  too,  under  the  stimulus  of 
vital  interest.  To  this  may  be  added  habitat,  conditions 
of  growth,  mode  of  reproduction,  etc.,  until  the  founda- 
tion is  well  laid  for  scientific  botany,  laid  not  only  in 
knowledge  but  in  interest. 

Chances  for  Out-of-Door  Study. 

It  is  not  fiowers  alone  that  may  be  thus  collected  and 
classified.  In  the  autumn  the  same  work  may  be  done 
with  seeds  and  berries.  If  the  region  is  wooded  a  collec- 
tion of  tree  leaves  will  show  the  number  of  species  and 
give  a  clue  to  their  names.  Walks  may  be  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  who  can  find  and  name  the,  most 
kinds  of  trees  in  a  certain  wood-lot.  Only  for  this  work 
the  teacher  needs  some  means  of  determining  species 
apart  from  the  fiowers,  which  often  disappear  l^fore  the 
leaves  come  out  and  are  at  best  usually  inconspicuous  and 
difficult  to  analyze. 

If  the  school  is  near  a  swamp,  mosses  and  lichens  may 


be  gathered  in  the  noon  rambles.  Even  in  winter  the 
swamps  will  yield  treasures  of  mosses  and  evergreens. 
Stones  from  river-bed,  field,  roadside  or  quarry  furnish 
also  much  opportunity  for  comparison  and  discrimination 
in  texture,  hardness,  shape,  and  composition.  The  use 
of  the  acid  test  for  limestone,  the  recognition  of  clayy 
rock  by  the  smell,  the  distinction  between  native  rock 
and  boulders,  between  rock  fragments  and  pebbles,  all 
are  matters  new  to  the  pupils  and  therefore  of  interest. 
If  a  stream  or  pond  is  near  by  a  water  telescope,  easily 
made  by  any  boy  who  can  saw  and  hammer,  will  open  a 
region  new  and  unexplored. 

All  this  work  should  be  incidental  in  character  and 
preparatory  in  aim.  The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind 
that  its  object  and  end  is  interest^  and  the  arousing  of 
positive  attention.  Drill  and  thoroness  of  detail  come 
later.  The  teacher  must  not  interpret  the  principle  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  to  mean  that 
a  thoro  acquaintance  with  all  the  details  of  the  familiar 
object  should  precede  study  of  an  unfamiliar  but  allied 
one.  The  new  must  indeed  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  old  as  a  condition  of  comprehension ;  but  the  old 
must  gain  in  significance  and  importance  thru  experience 
of  the  new  as  a  condition  of  interest,  and  therefore  of 
self-activity. 

Changing  the  WoriL 

In  additions  to  and  subtractions  from  the  course  of 
study,  it  is  usually  wise  to  proceed  in  an  incidental  and 
informal  way,  to  talk  as  little  as  possible  about  what  is 
going  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  and  to  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  abrupt  change.  Above  all  in  arranging  the 
classes  avoid  setting  back"  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to 
humiliate  or  discourage  them.  While  a  review  of  pre- 
vious work  often  seems  necessary  and  classes  are  often 
found  advanced  far  beyond  their  acquirement,  at  the 
same 'time  the  small  classes  and  independent  situation  of 
the  country  school  afford  peculiar  opportunity  for  avoid- 
ing formal  demotion.  Say  that  a  class  in  arithmetic  is 
found  to  be  working  in  interest  when  but  one  or  two 
have  grasped  the  first  principles  of  decimals.  ''Turning 
back"  not  merely  discourages  the  pupils  but  implies  too 
close  a  dependence  upon  the  text-book,  thus  deepening 
the  impression,  which  children  too  readily  receive,  that 
memory  of  the  text  is  the  measure  of  education.  Rather 
let  a  few  lessons  reveal  to  both  teacher  and  pupil  the 
latter's  deficiencies,  then  lay  aside  the  text-book  and  re- 
place it  by  oral  lessons  and  objective  work,  supplemented 
by  written  work  copied  from  the  blackboard. 

If  a  grammar  class  is  feund  stranded  among  participles 
and  infinitives  when  there  is  no  true  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  noun,  verb  or  adjective,  the  best  remedy 
is  a  laying  aside  of  the  book  for  a  space,  while  the  pupils 
study  the  real  things,  the  noun,  verb,  and  adjective  in 
their  logical  relations;  work  for  which  any  book  furnishes 
abundant  and  appropriate  material.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  grammar  class  should  have  classic  selections  to 
parse  and  analyze.  The  very  arithmetic  which  is  so 
difficult  for  them  as  arithmetic  may  furnish  most  valua- 
ble material  for  a  grammar  lesson,  which  value  is  not 
reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil  soon  discovers  his 
grammar  to  be  an  aid  in  comprehending  his  arithmetic 
Texts  in  geography  or  history  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Another  advantage  in  changing  the  work  instead  of 
''turning  back"  is  that  it  often  obviates  the  necessity  of 
dividing  the  class  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  brighter 
members.  The  new  way  of  putting  things  secures  to  these 
both  interest  and  profit  while  they  in  turn,  by  their 
quicker  comprehension  and  their  deeper  interest,  become 
a  help  and  an  inspiration  to  the  class.  If  the  regular 
work  which  suffices  for  the  rest  does  not  fill  up  their 
time,  extra  work  can  be  given  to  those  who  show  by  their 
daily  work  in  the  regular  classes  that  they  have  both 
desire  and  ability  for  it.  The  boy,  bright  in  mathematics, 
may  be  given  a  simple  algebra,  on  condition  that  he  con- 
tinues to  I: ad  the  arithmetic  class.  The  history  lover 
may  be  allowed  a  volume  of  Prescott  or  Ridpath,  or  a 
Dickens'  "Child's  History  of  England,"  so  long  as  his 
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ready  wit  and  power  of  logical  thinking  helps  to  solve 
every  knotty  problem  of  the  history  class.  The  scientifi- 
cally or  mechanically  inclined  pupil  may  hold  the  position 
of  first  assistant  to  the  teacher  in  all  her  investigations 
and  experiments,  while  for  the  literary  pupil  there  are 
classics  vrtthout  number  which  may  be  read,  analyzed, 
and  so  appreciated  and  ''absorbed"  as  to  become  thru 
that  pupil  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  whole  school. 

This  extra  work,  however,  should  not  mean  the  multi- 
plication of  classes  or  any  neglect  of  more  regular  work 
by  pupils  so  privileged,  for  such  extra  work  is,  and  should 
be  considered,  a  privilege,  not  a  task,  to  be  gained  only 
by  faithful  performance  of  every  duty  and  every  task 
however  distasteful.  The  solitwy  algebra  student  earns 
the  privilege  of  devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  his  pet 
study  and  of  consulting  the  teacher  at  odd  moments 
about  its  difllculties,  only  by  his  faithful  work,  not  only 
in  the  arithmetic  class,  but  in  the  spelling  and  grammar 
classes  also,  in  which  he  is  often  far  from  being  the 
leader;  and  the  literary  pupil  gains  the  privilege  of 
reading  Scott  or  Longfellow  or  Macaulay  in  school-time, 
only  on  condition  that  the  distasteful  arithmetic  or  geog- 
(  raphy  lesson  is  first  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  class. 
The  brighter  ones  are  to  be  taught  the  necessity  of  hard 
work  and  to  learn  from  the  slower  ones  the  value  of 
drudgery,  as  well  as  they  are  to  inspire  the  duller  ones 
with  their  own  higher  ambitions  and  ideals. 

For  in  the  country  school,  as  in  no  other,  is  the  power 
of  example  and  imitation  fully  manifest.  The  very  in- 
equalities of  age,  ability,  and  attainment  which  the 
teacher  deplores  and  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  graded 
school  to  remove,  form  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  school.  Every  pupil  may,  if  he 
chooses,  hear  any  or  every  recitation  of  every  class,  and 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  children  often  learn  from 
each  other  far  more  easily  than  froYn  book  or  teacher, 
learn  with  less  fatigue  and  vrtth  more  interest ;  learn 
from  the  recitations  of  higher  classes  things  which  they 
could  not  be  set  to  study,  but  which  aid  in  comprehend- 
ing their  own  lessons  or  arouse  ambition  for  the  future. 
So  while  the  teacher  should  never  abdicate  her  position 
as  commander-in-chief,  she  ¥rtD,if  sheiswise,  make  of  her 
stronger  pupils  captains  and  lieutenants  whose  example 
and  leadership  will  be  an  aid  and  an  inspiration  to  the 
younger  and  weaker,  while  they  in  turn,  are  taught  the 
virtues  of  patience,  industry,  and  perseverance. 


For  the  Christmas  Tree. 

Children  are  so  happy  to  make  ready  little  gifts  for  the 
home  people  that  altho  it  means  considerable  work  and 
forethought  I  never  omit  this  important  part  of  the 
Christmas  season.  If  we  have  a  Christmas  tree  at  school, 
and  we  usually  do,  the  parents  are  always  invited,  and 
the  presents  for  them  are  hung  on  the  tree  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  little  ones  to  their  own  fathers  and  mothers. 

My  children  are  already  hard  at  work  on  kindergarten 
mats,  needlebook,  stamp  cases,  bookmarks,  blotters,  flow- 
er-pot covers,  picture  frames,  small  scrap-books,  letter- 
racks,  pincushions,  etc.  Many  of  the  little  folks  are 
bringing  me  their  pennies  instead  of  spending  them  for 
sweets,  and  I  buy  worsteds,  cardboard,  and  other  mate- 
rials with  the  money.  This  affords  excellent  lessons  in 
thrift  and  self-denial,  and  makes  the  children  learn  that 
giving  really  means  an  effort. 

Of  course  it  is  work,  but  the  children  and  I  enjoy  it 
together,  for  what  greater  pleasure  can  a  teacher  have 
than  to  see  her  pupils  happy.  Harriet  PHELPb\ 

Virginia. 

It  is  a  question  that  naturalists  have  often  asked,  Why 
do  birds  come  to  the  north  to  rear  their  young?  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  says  it  is  a  hereditary  impulse;  that 
all  animated  nature  had  its  origin  in  polar  and  not  in 
equatorial  regions.  Prof.  Miall  points  out  that  races  of 
men,  animals,  and  plants,  religious  faiths,  and  modes  of 
civflization  all  have  originated  in  the  northern  continents 
and  spread  out  in  successive  waves. 


Practical  Instruction  in  Rural  Schools. 

By  T.  G.  RooPER,  England. 

There  is  a  common  complaint  that  all  who  are  born  in 
a  country  village  hasten  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  they  are 
old  enough  to  make  a  living  elsewhere.  Various  causes 
are  assigned,  none  of  which  are  of  universal  application. 
It  is  not,  for  instance,  always  the  case  that  no  money 
tan  be  made  in  'the  country  ;  it  is  not  invariably  true 
that  the  cottage  homes  in  the  country  are  less  attractive 
than  those  in  the  towns  ;  it  is  not  in  every  village  that 
social  life  is  hopelessly  dull.  Those  who  know  at  how 
early  an  age  the  children  leave  school,  and  how  irregular 
is  their  attendance  (in  many  cases),  will  be  slow  to  at- 
tribute the  migration  to  "over  education." 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  reports  of  the  decay  of  the 
viUages  have  been  exaggerated*  and  the  lamentations 
over  it  louder  than  are  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  The  pedestrian  who  can  cover  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  a  day  still  finds  at  intervals  the  homes  of  people 
who  live  as  contentedly  as  most  men.  If  he  meets  ¥^th 
a  few  who  long  for  life  in  a  town,  will  he  not  find  many 
in  great  cities  who  sigh  in  vain  for  the  country  which 
they  have  left  ? 

Altho,  however,  it  is  unreasonable  to  depreciate  un- 
duly the  condition  of  our  rural  population,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  is  incapable  of  improvement  or  that  the 
education,  which  after  all  has  done  so  much  to  rescue 
the  people  from  ignorance  and  boorishness,  is,  therefore, 
perfect. 

The  course  of  study  for  country  school  children  should 
be  framed  with  direct  reference  to  the  actual  conditions 
that  surround  rural  homes,  and  it  should  do  a  little,  at 
any  rate,  to  improve  them.  Among  the  most  importont 
points  to  be  kept  in  mind  are  the  following : — 

The  Beauiy  of  the  Country. 

I.  The  children  are  often  insufficiently  taught  how  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  country  scenery,  or  how  to  find  out 
the  interests  of  country  pursuits.  The  remedy  for  this 
is  to  encourage  the  outdoor  study  of  geography  in  its 
broader  sense.  Much  attention  should  be  paid  in  early 
years  to  the  picturesque  and  natural  beauty  of  the  dis- 
trict. Prints  of  famous  paintings  of  rural  life  should  be 
hung  in  schools  and  the  beauty  pointed  outi  Many  a 
lad  who  could  be  taught  to  shoot  straight  with  a  rifle 
could  also  be  taught  to  "  reap  the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye,'' 
and  to  enjoy  the  "incomparable  pomp  of  dawn,"  and  the 
eternal  peace  of  sunset,  and  similar  beauties  of  nature 
to  which  some  who  live  on  farms  are  far  from  being 
blind. 

Learning  by  Doing. 

II.  Children  are  often  insufficiently  taught  to  "learn 
by  doing,''  which  should  be  the  fundamental  principle  of 
all  modem  education.  The  boys  can  pass  by  easy  stages 
from  making  a  diagram  of  a  walk  taken  in  a  school  ex- 
pedition to  traversing"  a  limited  tract  of  country  and 
constructing  a  plan  of  it  by  means  of  a  compass.  They 
can  also  learn  the  elements  of  surveying.  The  geog- 
raphy of  foreign  lands  becomes  far  more  interesting 
when  it  is  preceded  by  such  a  study  of  the  neighborhood 
of  the  school,  and,  besides,  there  are  an  immense  num- 
ber of  occasions  in  life  when  some  power  of  perceiving 
the  "lie  of  the  land"  is  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
Another  and  an  easier  application  of  the  principle  of 
"  learn  by  doing,"  is  to  make  records  of  rainfall,  heat  or 
cold,  wind,  clouds,  and  moisture  of  the  air.  Such  statis- 
tics form  useful  matter  for  the  arithmetic  lesson,  and 
throw  much  meaning  and  interest  into  the  use  of  deci- 
mals. Some  power  of  understanding  a  forecast  of  the 
weather  is  useful  to  all,  especially  farmers.  Collections 
of  grasses  which  are  found  in  the  meadows  can  easily  be 
made  and  preserved.  The  wild  flowers  which  form  weeds 
among  the  grass,  and  spoil  it,  should  also  be  collected, 
and  modes  of  elimination  experimented  upon. 

Industrial  Traininj. 

III.  The  industrial  sense  of  children  is  often  insuffi- 
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ciently  cultivated.  The  remedy  for  this  is  twofold.  A 
suitable  course  of  manual  training  thru  woodwork  should 
be  taken  up.  For  country  purposes  this  should  lead  up 
to  what  the  famers  call  rough  carpentry,  such  as  making 
troughs,  milking  stools,  short  ladders,  hand  gates, 
hutches,  and  the  like.  There  should  also  be  a  set  of 
school  gardens.  In  their  most  perfect  form  these  will 
include  the  three  chief  kinds  of  horticulture,  namely, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers.  In  the  plots  for  fruit 
the  boys  can  learn  in  the  spring  season  about  the  fruit 
trees,  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  distance  for  plant- 
ing, removing  trees,  shaping  the  crown  of  the  tree,  trim- 
ming the  roots  and  pruning ;  also  about  vegetables,  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  by  .trenching  and  manuring,  lay- 
ing out  garden  beds,  sowing,  hoeing,  and  weeding,  and 
the  germination  of  seeds.  In  the  autumn  the  lessons  in 
the  fruit-tree  plot  will  deal  with  tending  old  trees,  hol- 
low branches,  smearing  stems,  blight,  canker,  gums, 
moss,  and  rotting.  The  autumn  is  the  time  for  learning 
about  gathering,  packing,  and  storing  fruit,  besides  col- 
lecting, cleaning,  and  preserving  seed.  Lessons  in  sim- 
ple book-keeping  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every- 
one, and  easQy  be  given  in  connection  with  the  sales  of 
garden  produce. 

Insect  peste  can  be  studied,  and  also  various  galls, 
mosses,  and  lichens  which  hinder  growth,  together  with 
the  numerous  caterpillars,  flies,  and  moths,  which  are  the 
enemies  of  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  In  a  writing 
book  can  be  preserved  specimens  of  an  injured  leaf,  of 
the  insect  causing  the  injury  in  various  stages,  and  a 
description  of  the  remedy.  In  the  summer  time  it  is 
possible  to  produce  varieties  of  flowers,  etc.,  by  crossing. 
If  the  boys  have  learned  the  use  of  the  knife  in  the 
course  of  their  manual  training,  they  can  apply  their 
skill  to  budding,  pruning,  and  grafting. 

Object  lessons  given  in  the  school-room  will  enable 
boys  to  find  out  what  elements  are  present  in  the  milk, 
meat,  and  fruit,  and  to  trace  these  back  to  the 
soil,  and  from  the  soil  to  the  rock  from  which  the  soil  is 
made.  Such  information  will  assist  in  the  application 
of  manure.  The  more  the  children  learn  to  use  their 
hands  thru  manual  trining  the  more  they  will  be  able  to  use 
the  heads  in  performing  suggestive  experiments,  and  ap- 
plying them  to  profitable  uses. 

Object  lessons  can  be  given  upon  the  effects  of  moist- 
ure and  dryness,  upon  dampness  and  the  value  of  drain- 
ing, upon  expansion  and  contraction,  upon  ^'  sour ''  milk, 
''high"  meat,  sterilization,  and  disinfection.  The  prin- 
ciples of  ventilation  and  its  value  can  be  illustrated  by 
apparatus  which  any  boy  can  learn  to  construct.  The 
treatment  of  wounds,  fractures,  and  common  accidents 
can  also  be  practiced. 

Opportunities. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  one  school  can  deal  with  all  the 
subjects  of  instruction  that  have  been  proposed.  Uni- 
formity of  procedure  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable. 
Every  school  should  possess  a  character  of  its  own. 
The  teachers  should,  when  necessary,  receive  aid  from 
without,  and  should  welcome  the  co-operation  of  others. 
There  are  few  districts  where  arrangements  would  not 
be  made  to  secure  for  the  village  school  the  help  of 
joiners,  smiths,  gardeners,  farmers,  naturalists,  doctors, 
surveyors,  and  other  experts.  There  are  many  things 
which  cannot  be  taught  by  the  teacher  himself,  but 
which  can  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum  by  utilizing 
other  local  talent. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  that  the  interest  taken  in 
the  rising  generation  might  well  be  extended.  Success 
is  attending  the  efforts  of  those  nations  which  best  pre- 
pare their  children  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  not  of 
those  which  convert  youthful  energies  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  into  cash ;  still  less  of  those  which 
think  in  regard  to  the  learning  acquired  during  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  life  "  the  less  the  better." 


Literature  in  Elementary  Schools.  IL 

Arranged  Jor  the  Schools  qf  Syraaue,  N.  Y., 

By  Prin.  W.  D.  Lewis,  Prescott  School. 

The  first  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  giving  literar 
ture  its  proper  place  in  the  grades  is  the  alleged  crowded 
condition  of  the  present  course.  The  diminished  amount 
of  number  work  required  in  the  primary  grades  opens  the 
way  for  larger  emphasis  upon  instruction  both  in  the 
mechanical  process  of  reading  and  in  literary  work.  It 
is  possible  that  the  work  in  number  can  be  somewhat 
further  lightened  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  without 
loss  of  strength  to  the  arithmetic  course  as  a  whole. 
These  and  other  modifications  of  the  course  of  study 
should  make  it  possible  to  carry  reading,  and  with  it  lit- 
erature, thru  the  last  two  years,  instead  of  ending  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixth  grade  as  at  present.  I  be- 
lieve that  more  than  a  corresponding  benefit  would  thus 
be  realized  in  the  better  understanding  with  which  pupils 
would  study  the  regular  lessons.  It  should  be  noted  that 
no  material  addition  to  the  course  would  be  made,  except 
in  the  seventh  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  years.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  eighth  year  the  I^gents  already 
require  nearly  as  much  of  this  work  as  is  outlined  in  onr 
course,  while  many  schools  are  doing  in  the  first  six 
grades  almost  as  much  reading  as  is  prescribed  therein.* 
It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  in  all  the  grades 
the  literature  would  dispose  of  much  of  the  language 
work. 

Lack  in  Teachers'  Preparation. 

The  second  great  difficulty  is  that  our  teachers  are  not 
prepared  to  teach  literature.  Neither  were  they  ten 
years  ago  prepared  to  teach  music,  and,  as  then,  they 
need  professional  guidance.  The  fault,  however,  can  be 
partly  amended  for  the  future  by  giving  to  the  members 
of  teachers'  training  classes  such  instruction  in  literature 
generally,  and  in  juvenile  literature  particularly,  as  will 
fit  them  for  the  work.  This  is  already  done  in  many  of 
the  best  normal  schools.  Above  all,  they  should  receive 
an  inspiration  that  will  open  the  way  for  that  sympathe- 
tic appreciation  necessary  to  any  real  teaching  of  litera- 
ture, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  literature  is  a  heart 
subject — one  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules  and  analy- 
sis without  losing  its  vital  force. 

Many  of  our  teachers  will  rise  to  the  occasion,  while 
all  can  follow  the  directions  laid  down  for  them,  and  a 
large  number  of  pupils  of  their  own  taste  and  tendency 
will  get  the  essential  benefits.  Even  slight  contact  with 
a  teacher  who  has  the  all-important  power  of  inspiration 
will  bring  large  results,  so  that  a  few  teachers  wil!  have 
great  influence  thruout  each  school.  Any  teacher  can 
at  least  teach  the  use  of  books  of  reference.  Pupils 
should  be  required  to  consult  cyclopedias,  magazine  ar- 
ticles, and  original  sources  of  knowledge,  and  should  be 
taught  to  get  at  the  desired  information  without  loss  of 
time.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  pupil  or  even  a  teacher 
tumbling  the  body  of  a  book  in  an  indefinite  hope  of  find- 
ing some  fact,  apparently  oblivious  of  the  use  of  an  in- 
dex. 

Character  of  the  Work. 

Thework  in  literature  should  be  of  two  kinds :  that 
which  is  done  in  school  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  and 
that  which  is  done  at  home  under  her  guidance.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  pupils  can  read  more  difficult  matter 
with  the  explanations  of  the  teacher  than  alone.  Classes, 
therefore,  should  be  supplied  with  sets  of  books  contain- 
ing the  works  of  standard  authors,  both  in  the  form  of 
selections,  IQeo  the  two  series  hereafter  recommended  as 
the  basis  of  the  work,  and  complete  editions  of  great 
pieces  of  literature,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  which  are 
especially  adapted  to  children. 

The  children  in  the  primary  grades  are  interested  in 

*  A  complete  outlioe  of  the  coarse  as  arranged  for  the  Syra- 
ctise  schools  will  be  giyen  Id  a  forthcoming  number  of  The 
School  Journal. 
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fairy  tales,  fables,  and  myths  far  beyond  their  ability  to 
read.  A  great  many  of  these  stories  should  be  told  to  them, 
and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  repeat  the  stories  and 
to  comment  upon  them,  thus  furnishing  material  for  lan- 
guage wOrL  Other  stories  should  be  read  to  them  and 
they  should  be  led  to  see  the  purpose  of  learning  to 
read.* 

Poems  should  be  memorized  In  all  the  grades,  begin- 
ning with  the  first.  These  should  of  course  be  adapted 
to  the  grade,  but  even  if  they  are  not  fully  comprehended 
at  first,  they  will  take  on  new  meaning  in  later  years. 
To  furnish  the  teachers  with  material,  desk  books  should 
be  supplied,  and  definite  instructions  given  as  to  the  work 
to  be  done.  In  the  course  of  study  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
majority  of  the  selections  to  be  memorized  are  contained 
in  Whittier's  '*  Child  Life  in  Verse,"  and  "Selections  for 
Memorizing,"  by  Williams  and  Foster.  One  or  more  cop- 
ies of  eaph  of  these  books  should  be  in  each  building, 
thus  rendering  desirable  material  accessible,  and  making 
proper  supervision  possible.  These  selections  should  be 
mainly  used  for  concert  reading.  I  believe  that  the  best 
results  can  be  gotten  if  the  children  do  not  see  the  poem. 
The  teacher  must  first  understand  the  poem  herself; 
then  let  her  clear  away  any  verbal  difBculties  that  would 
trouble  the  class,  and  her  vocal  interpretation  will  be 
adopted  by  the  class  with  the  same  keen  enjoyment  that 
they  would  feel  in  a  rousing  song.  Short  quotations  will 
of  course  be  used  in  every  grade. 

One  point  should  be  carefully  observed  both  in  the  use  of 
such  books  as  contain  biographies  of  authors, — the  selec- 
tions from  the  author's  work  should  altoays  precede  the 
study  of  his  life.  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Lowell  are 
only  names  to  the  child  until  he  has  come  to  know  the 
writer  thru  his  works.  When  there  is  awakened  in  the 
pupil  a  genuine  love  for  the  poem,  he  will  be  glad  to 
know  something  of  the  poet. 

The  Public  Library  as  an  Aid. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  school  to  be  supplied 
with  all  the  books  necessary  to  put  into  immediate  oper- 
ation the  work  here  outlined.  However,  much  can  be 
done  thru  the  public  library,  if  the  co-operation  of  *the 
trustees  can  be  secured.  In  St.  Louis  the  public  library 
has  over  two  hundred  sets  of  supplementary  readers. 
These  sets  are  classified  by  grades,  and  the  principals 
send  for  them  as  they  are  needed.  In  many  cities  teach- 
ers are  supplied  with  special  cards,  enabling  them  to 
draw  from  five  to  ten  books  at  a  time  for  the  use  of  their 
classes.  A  method  pursued  in  many  cities  is  to  make 
the  schools  regular  distributing  centers  for  the  public 
library  so  far  as  pupils  are  concerned.  In  the  higher 
grades  it  may  frequently  be  impossible  to  do  in  class  all 
the  reading  outlined.  If  each  member  of  the  class  can 
be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  book,  the  reading  can  be 
done  at  home  in  place  of  what  already  is  done  in  nearly 
all  cases  v^thout  direction.  Aiter  the  difficulties  of  be- 
ginning have  been  mastered,  children  will  read  much  bet- 
ter literature  than  if  left  to  their  own  taste.  I  have 
known  many  pupils  who  would  not  read  Ivanhoe  because 
they  could  not  get  interested  in  the  first  forty  or  fifty 
pages.  To  get  them  fairly  started  in  class  and  then  to 
give  a  little  time  to  discussion  of  plot,  characters,  or  in- 
cidents, is  perhaps  better  than  to  read  the  whole  book  in 
class,  and  is  a  great  saving  of  time.  The  difficulty  of 
course  will  be  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  sets  of 
books.  I  trust  that  some  day  we  shall  have  enough  sets 
of  the  best  books,  so  that  practically  all  of  the  home  read- 
ing of  pupils  can  be  done  on  this  plan. 

Ubrary  Sets  for  School  Use. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  trustees  of  the  public 
library  be  asked  to  purchase  several  copies  of  each  of 
the  books  herein  listed  for  reading  to  the  class,  and  that 
they  be  kept  exclusively  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Doubt- 
less the  library  already  has  many  of  these  books,  as  well 


as  of  those  listed  for  the  home  reading  of  pupils.  Copies 
of  the  latter  could  be  sent  from  the  library  to  the  schools 
where  they  were  to  be  distributed.  This  would  provide 
for  the  books  to  be  read  to  the  class  and  those  to  be 
read  by  pupils  at  home  except  those  read  at  home  in  sets 
which  will  come  later  as  funds  are  available.  The  lib- 
rary and  the  school  department  will  need  to  work  to- 
gether to  provide  an  adequate  number  of  sets  of  supple- 
mentary readers.  There  are  two  series  of  books  which 
contain  a  very  wide  range  of  the  best  literary  material, 
unusually  well  adapted  to  the  grades  in  which  it  is  placed. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  the  first  step  should  be  to  supply 
to  every  grade  in  the  city  a  set  of  the  proper  volumes  of 
"  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,"  by  Arnold  and  Gilbert, 
and  of  *' Choice  Literature,"  by  Sherman  Williams. 
These  two  series  supplement  each  other,  and  include 
enough  to  give  a  fair  sample  of  each  of  the  best  authors. 
As  rapidly  as  possible  the  other  books  recommended  for 
class  reading  should  be  provided.  The  library  money 
annually  distributed  to  the  schools  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  starting  the  work  of  providing  one  of  the  series 
named.  Each  school  should  also  have  a  copy  of  Gayley's 
^^  Classical  Myths  in  English  Literature  "  as  a  reference 
book  for  teachers.   ' 

Summary  of  Plans. 

Methods  to  add  interest  and  profit  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  thoughtful  teacher.  Composition  work 
should  go  with  literature  from  the  lowest  grades.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  write  original  stories,  to  add  to 
myths  and  fables  already  told,  to  imagine  themselves  to 
be  certain  characters  and  tell  the  story  from  that  point 
of  view;  to  describe  personal  appearance  of  characters 
and  to  discuss  the  moral  aspects  of  a  story  or  of  a  situa- 
tion. Plays  can  be  read,  pupils  assuming  the  various 
parts.  Lists  of  unfamiliar  words  can  be  kept,  and  their 
correct  use  required.  A  valuable  exercise  is  to  have  one 
pupil  read  to  the  class  something  in  which  all  are  inter- 
ested. Rhetorical  work  of  the  nature  of  the  old-fashioned 
Friday  afternoon  exercises  can  frequently  be  made  profit- 
able. I  wish  that  every  elementary  school  teacher,  partic- 
ularly every  one  in  the  primary  grades,  would  read  Miss 
Sarah  Arnold's  book,  "Reading:  How  to  Teach  It." 
Two  other  valuable  books  for  teachers  are,  "The  Voice 
and  Spiritual  Education,"  and  "The  Aims  of  Literary 
Study,"  by  Hiram  Corson. 

(To  be  continued.) 


*  See  chapter  **  Learning  to  Read  **  in  Miss  Sarah  Leuise  Ar- 
nold's book,  **  Reading  :  How  to  Teach  It/* 


The  Magazine  at  School. 

By  SuFT.  A.  B.  Cole,  Plainville,  Mass. 
(Continned  from  last  week.) 

The  wide-awake  teacher  knows  full  well  that  when  a 
boy  or  girl  is  once  interested  in  a  matter,  the  affair 
usually  goes  thru  ¥^thout  much  trouble.  Having  the 
magazines,  how  to  get  the  pupils  to  read  them  may  be 
somewhat  of  a  difficulty. 

The  teacher  as  he  gets  the  magazines  from  time  to 
time  and  looks  them  over  vrtll  do  well  to  bolect  some  very 
interesting  article  and  read  it  carefully.  After  the 
morning  exercises  he  may  announce  the  fact  that  he  has 
a  new  copy  of  the  C^ury  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
that  he  was  much  interested  in  an  article  on  Chinese 
customs,  or  something  else.  Commencing  he  may  tell 
just  enough  of  the  story  to  get  the  interest  at  fever  heat 
when  lo !  the  time  is  up,  but  any  pupil  who  desires  to 
know  more  can  have  the  magazine  when  his  lessons  are 
learned. 

The  new  magazines  should  not  be  brought  in  all  at 
once,  but  about  two  or  three  a  week,  as  the  case 
may  be.  ThisI  serves  to  keep  up  the  interest  by  having 
something  fresh  on  liand. 

The  contents  of  all  should  be  carefully  noted,  and,  as 
lessons  in  geography  and  history  are  studied,  the  maga- 
zines should  t^  used  to  supplement  the  matter  in  the 
text-books. 

Language  work  may  also  be  assigned  from  the  maga- 
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zines.  A  child  is  given  two  or  more  articles  upon  some 
country,  person,  or  event,  and  told  to  bring  in  a  written 
language  paper  two  or  three  days  after,  if  the  articles 
have  been  judiciously  selected  ¥^th  reference  to  the 
pupil's  taste  and  ability  he  finds  it  a  pleasure  rather  than 
a  task,  for  he  is  learning  something  new,  and  then,  too, 
^'  this  is  not  like  a  text-booL" 

A  certain  period  may  be  set  apart  every  Friday  during 
which  each  pupil  reports  what  he  has  read  and  what 
interested  him  most  It  is  well  at  this  time  also,  to  take 
up  the  sununary  of  current  events.  A  very  good  way  to 
do  this  is  to  choose  sides  as  in  the  old-fashioned  spelling 
matches  allowing  one  side  to  give  the  topic,  and  the 
other  side  to  discuss  it.  In  this  way  not  only  is  news 
gained,  but  the  power  to  assimilate  and  express  it  is  in- 
creased accordingly. 

The  short  and  serial  stories  may  be  read  by  the  pupils 
if  worthy  of  reading.  The  teacher  can  usually  pass  an 
intelligent  judgment  on  all  such  by  the  reputation  of 
the  author. 

Of  course  caution  is  necessary  lest  some  pupils  spend 
too  much  time  on  the  magazines  and  not  enough  on  their 
regular  class  worL  At  first  there  is  liability  of  such  a 
tendency  among  two  classes, — the  boys  and  the  girls  who 
like  to  read,  and  those  who  are  naturally  lazy  but  are 
willing  to  look  at  the  pictures. 

In  good  communities  pupils  may  be  allowed  to  take 
magazines  home  after  they  have  been  in  the  school-room 
one  month,  provided  they  are  returned  in  good  condition 
within  two  or  three  days  as  the  rules  may  state. 

It  is  well  to  state  here  that  there  should  be  certain 
definite  rules  or  regulations  relating  to  the  distribution 
and  care  of  the  magazines; 

How  to  Di$pofe  of  Old  Magazines. 

With  moderate  success  there  will  soon  be  such  an 
accumulation  that  something  must  be  done  with  the  old 
copies.  They  are  still  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed  and 
usually  will  be  in  good  condition  for  careful  preservation. 
The  outside  pages,  including  the  covers  and  a  few  leaves 


of  advertising  matter,  will  be  the  only  ones  entirely 
dilapidated. 

The  magazines  can  be  bound  in  excellent  binding  for 
about  sixty  cents  a  volume.  In  this  way  they  may  be 
preserved  intact  and  kept  as  regular  reference  books  ; 
or  they  may  be  unbound,  that  is,  taken  apart  and  such 
articles  chosen  as  seem  best  adapted  to  the  interests  of 
the  every-day  school  work. 

These  articles  may  be  fitted  to  heavy  manila  covers 
and  held  in  place  with  fasteners.  On  the  cover  of  each 
should  be  written  the  title  and  the  subject  for  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  supplementary  pamphlet,  as  geography, 
history,  science,  or  whatever  the  general  subdivisions 
may  be.  These  when  properly  catSoged,  may  be  filed 
away  and  used  year  after  year. 

Another  valuable  portion  which  alone  is  worth  all  the 
trouble  taken  consists  of  the  pictures.  In  these  days  of 
illustrations  what  an  approach  to  a  fine  art  collection  we 
can  make  at  a  little  cost !  . 

These  pictures  will  represent  every  lin^  of  thought 
from  biography  thru  natural  scenery,  to  historical  events» 
together  with  the  reproductions  of  the  world's  master- 
pieces. These  pictures  may  be  classified  and  such  as  are 
desired  can  be  mounted  on  gray  bristol  board,  or  what  is 
better  8-ply  cardboard  which  can  be  purchased  for  seven 
or  eight  cents  a  pound  cut  to  order. 

The  remaining  pictures  will  do  to  illustrate  written 
language  work  or  they  may  be  distributed  among  the 
pupils  for  private  collections. 

In  addition  to  all  that  has  l)een  said  one  more  point 
may  be  mentioned.  The  advertisements  should  not  be 
overlooked.  In  these  is  shown  the  great  industrial  life 
that  is  going  on  in  the  business  world.  The  boy  or  girl 
who  reads  and  studies  them  intelligently  wiU  be  increasing 
his  or  her  stock  of  general  information  in  the  every-day 
affairs  of  mercantile  life  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Finally,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  magazine  may 
be  made  a  very  prominent  factor  in  the  work  of  the 
school-room,  and  that  "  from  cover  to  cover  there  is  not 
a  dull  page  in  it." 


God-Rest-'^ungTry-GenKgTnenLg^Noi'bingy^u  Dismal 
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Biography  and  History: 

A  Review  of  New  Publications. 
By  W.  E.  Chancellor. 

Alexander  the  Great,  subtitle  The  Merging  of  East  and 
West  in  Universal  History,  is  neither  biography  nor  his^ 
tory,  but  a  philosophical  attempt  to  construct,  out  of 
personal  facts  more  or  less  legendary  and  national  facts, 
partly  proven,  partly  conjectural,  an  account,  true  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  of  the  first  great  military  and  political 
geniuB  of  the  ancient  world,  his  origin,  character,  pur- 
poses, and  accomplishments.  The  author,  President 
Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California^  has  been  as 
successful  in  this  attempt  as  any  reasonable  scholar  or 
man  of  letters  could  expect.  He  has  drawn  a  life-like 
picture  of  the  ancient  days,  of  "'Old  Greece,"  and  of 
Persia  under  Darius ;  he  has  created  a  new  Alexander, 
statesmanlike,  resourceful,  self-controlled;  and  he  has 
made  a  book  which  is  no  less  important  as  an  original 
contribution  to  the  literature  which  deals  with  the  great 
world-crisis  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ  than  it 
is  readable  and  vigorous.  It  is  altogether  worth  while 
to  modernize,  for  one's  own  generation,  any  great  man  of 
the  world's  past.  To  image  to  the  life  so  great  a  hero 
as  this  youth  of  twenty-one,  well-born,  and  well-taught, 
it  is  true,  but  hero  none  the  less,  facing  first  meeting  at 
home,  then  meeting  in  Greece,  next  rushing  with  some 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  soldiers  against  the  ancient, 
stolid,  ¥^despreadf  and  wealthy  empire  of  Persia  and,  at 
thirty-two,  victorious  to  the  Indus,  drawing  all  the  world 
into  the  light,  is  distinctly  both  an  historical  and  a 
literary  achievement.  If  there  are  three  of  transcendent 
greatness  in  literature,  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare,, 
there  are  three  others  of  transcendent  greatness  in 
action,  Alexander,  Csesar,  and  Napoleon.  These  are  not 
less  than  the  six  foremost  men  of  i^ll  time.  Our  author 
demonstrates  that  in  this  great  galaxy  of  men,  who  have 
surpassed  all  ordinary  humanity,  Alexander  deserves  to 
stand  a  world-force,  a  maker  of  new  times,  a  creator  of 
the  things  that  were  to  be  but  could  come  to  pass  by 
him  alone.  The  book,  upon  the  conditions  of  the  avail- 
able data,  is  surprisingly  satisfactory ;  the  style  is  hap- 
pily varied  with  that  pleasant  vivacity  which  renews  the 
interest  of  the  reader  by  clever  epigram  and  modern 
phrase.  ^^  Virtue,''  says  the  author,  lies  not  in  absti- 
nence but  in  self-control." 

The  illustrations  are  many  and  fine ;  the  maps  are  ad- 
mirable; and  the  letter-press  is  clear-  and  beautiful. 
The  book  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  high  school  library. 
(Putnam's  Sons.  New  York.  l2mo.  519pp.  Heroes  of 
the  Nation  Series.    Price,  $1.50.) 

Charles  Sumner  is  the  subject  of  a  new  biography  in 
the  American  Statesmen  Series :  the  author  is  Moorfield 
Storey.  The  Massachusetts  senator,  whose  advocacy  of 
freedom  for  the  black  slaves  nearly  cost  him  his  life  from 
murderous  attack  in  the  very  senate  chamber  of  this 
nation,  is  herein  represented  as  the  product  of  the 
mighty  moral  forces  of  his  times  and  surroundings. 
Anti-slavery  made  him  its  champion  because  it  found 
in  him  the  scholarship  which  saw  in  slavery  national  de- 
cadence and  the  morality  which  could  not  remember 
peacefully  the  words  of  Jefferson,  ''AH  men  are  created 
free,"  when  his  own  land  of  freedom  denied  this  right  to 
some  of  its  own  inhabitants.  But  Charles  Sumner  was 
more  than  a  scholar  and  a  logician ;  he  was  absolutely 
conscientious.  Once  convinced,  not  by  the  fiery  eloquence 
of  others  but  by  his  own  reflection,  that  slavery  must 
cease,  he  became  one  of  the  great. factors  in  causing  it 
to  cease.  Our  nation  will  always  remember  him  as  a 
great  orator  of  the  classic  type.  As  such  he  is  portrayed 
in  these  adequate  and  admirable  pages.  He  was  in 
Emerson's  phrase,  ''the  conscience  of  the  senate,"  and 
in  Lowell's  phrase  a  man  "true  to  the  ideas  of  the 
founders"  of  the  republic.  (Houghton,  Mifilin,  &  Co., 
Boston  and  New  York.    16mo.  pp.  466.    Price,  $1.26.) 


Englbh  History  from  the  Sources. 

Dr.  Guy  Carleton  Lee,  in  his  Source  Book  of  Engliik 
History y  has  done  something  more  than  collect,  in  a  single 
volume,.much  of  the  most  significant  contemporaneous 
report  of  events  and  even  more  than  indicate  by  some 
two  hundred  and  thirty  three  '* documents"  the  outline, 
in  vivid  matter-of-fact  statements,  of  the  histoi7  of  Eng- 
land for  two  thousand  years ;  he  has  edited,  with  excel- 
lent discretion,  an  immense  mass  of  materials  and  in- 
dexed and  referenced  his  selections  so  skillfully  that  the 
reader  must  live,  as  it  were  by  generation  after  genersr 
tion,  in  the  very  thought  and  passion  of  the  men  of  the 
times.  Relying  upon  scholarship  alone  in  its  search 
after  the  truth  and  in  its  diligence  to  speak  only  the 
truth,  the  compiler  pf  these  pages  has  done  the  full 
duty  of  the  scientific  historian,  who  presents  not  an 
event  or  an  epoch  or  a  century,  but  all  the  known  ages 
of  a  great  nation  in  one  long  perspective.  He  gives  us 
both  the  familiar  and  also  some  unfamiliar  materials  of 
English  history;  not  only  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  the 
Charter  of  Henry  I,  the  Constitution  of  Clarendon,  Mag- 
na Charta,  and  all  the  great  statutes  of  "  England's  Un- 
written Constitution,"  but  also  many  a  passage  of  illus- 
trative value,  such  as  a  contemporaneous  account  of  the 
coronation  of  Richard  I,  Wycliffe's  reply  to  the  Pope'» 
summons,  various  speeches  in  Henry  VIIl's  divorce  trial 
against  Katharine  of  Arragon,  an  intensely  interesting 
description  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  secretary  of  state  of 
the  various  classes  of  society  in  her  realm,  quotations- 
from  the  writings  of  James  I,  a  French  account  of  the 
characters  of  the  men  of  the  Cabal,  the  famous  issue  No. 
45  of  Wilkes's  North  Britain^  and  Cobbetf  s  narrative  of 
the  debate  which  ended  the  slave-trade  in  the  British 
Empire.  Any  one  who  cares  to  know  the  true  history 
of  the  people  and  the  politics,  the  .'religion,  and  the 
business  of  a  great  nation  must  feel  the  compelling  in- 
terest of  these  interpretative  selections;  those  who 
know  much  would  find  here  more,  and  those  who 
know  little  would  develop  from  these  pages  a  desire  to 
know 'more.  Source- books  are  not  always  successful; 
this  book  is  a  key  to  the  library  of  English  historical 
treasures,  a  master-key,  suitable  at  once  for  the  use  of 
the  scholar,  the  journalist,  and  the  beginning  student. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  pp.XVII  and  609. 
Large  12mo.) 

Our  New  American  Problem. 

Rev.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  has  rare  power  to  see  and  to 
tell  the  essentials  of  political  and  social  situations.  He 
made  his  reputation,  years  ago,  with  Our  Country,  a  book 
used  in  many  colleges  and  quoted  by  many  preachers 
and  publicists  from  that  day  to  this.  Since  then  he  has 
published  several  books,  each  as  good  as  that.  In  £^ 
pansion  just  issued  he  has  made  another  brilliant  success. 
His  thesis  is  that  the  United  States  of  America  needs 
new  markets  and  that  South  America  and  Asia  need  the 
civilizing  inspiration  and  the  goods  of  the  United  States. 
He  advocates  a  "new  world  life,"  says  that  this  is  the 
logic*  of  events,  and  urges  prompt  acceptance  of  the 
economic  necessity  to  expand.  He  favors  the  Nicarau- 
guan  canal  as  the  means  of  making  the  Pacific  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  sea.  But  he  does  not  advocate  world-pillage; 
rather  he  prophesies  a  new  system  of  political  ethics, 
for  which  it  behooves  all  good  Christians  not  only  to  pray 
but  to  work.  This  is  decidedly  a  grand  "little 
book"  for  Americans  to  read  now  that  our  November 
elections  have  sealed  with  approval  our  colonial  policy. 
No  one  who  begins  to  read  these  brilliant  sentences  wil  I 
care  to  stop  until  the  last  page  is  finished,  for  there  is 
here  spread  out  the  drama  of  American  history  and  of 
American  destiny.  (Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York.. 
12mo.  309pp.    Price,  $1.00.) 

Expert  in  manual  training,  eight  years  in  charge  of  work 
in  important  cities,  wishes  similar  position.  Competent 
to  organize  work  from  start  Superintendents  and  boards 
of  education  especially  requested  to  write  me.  Hava 
two  diplomas.    A.  B.,  care  The  School  Joubnal. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO, 
Week  Ending  December  8,  1900. 

Diplomatic  Begj^ing. 

The  School  Journal's  editorial  note  on  mendicancy 
among  teachers  has  been  widely  commented  upon  and  in 
some  places  received  practical  endorsement.  Various 
forms  of  begging,  unworthy  of  the  dignity  that  should 
attach  to  the  teacher's  ofBce  have  been  brought  to  light 
and  ruled  out  of  existence.  If  teachers  would  only  a^ 
themselves  the  question,  "  Would,  a  reputable  body  of 
physicians  do  this?"  they  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
caught  in  mistakes  affecting  their  professional  status. 

By  the  way,  that  advertising  scheme  entered  into  by 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  has  not  yet  been  sat- 
isfactorily explained.  To  what  lengths  the  department 
has  become  involved,  may  be  judged  from  a  letter-head 
reproduced  on  this  page.  Who  appointed  D.  J.  DeLong 
as  manager  of  the  convention?  Since  when  has  there 
been  such  an  office?  Here  is  an  interesting  announce- 
ment sent  out  under  that  letter-head : 

3l6f  ^nnuaf  €on)>enfton 
^tpavtmtnt  of  ^upttxnttnb^u 

OF 


funeral  directors,  trained  nurses,  analytical  chemists, 
etc.,  etc.,  requesting  them  in  diplomatic  phrases  to  re- 
member whose  "inflooence"  is  worth  money  to  them  and 
to  share  the  expense  of  getting  up  a  program  by  paying 
for  advertisements  in  return  for  the  good-irill  of  the 
doctors ! 


L.  D.  Habyxt,  Prdsident,  Madison,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Whitcomb,  let  Yioe-Pree.,  Lowell.  Mass. 
W.  F.  aiAYTON,  «nd  Vice-Pres..  Atlanta,  Ga. 
F.  B.  GooPBB,  Secretary,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
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TO  BE  HBLD  AT 

CHICAGO 

Veb.  25, 26,  27. 28,1901 

Address  aU  cofmnunUxUUms  to 
D.  J.  DeLONO,  Mob. 
90  Washington  Street. 

In  connection  with  and  in  commemoratioD  of  the  31st  annual 
convention  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  which  will  be  held  in  Chicago, 
February  26,  27,  and  28, 1901,  we  shall  issue  an  edition  of  3,(XX) 
copies  of  an  Official  Prospectus  and  Joomal,  in  book  form,  6^ 
by  9  inches  in  size,  to  be  printed  on  140  lb.  enameled  book  paper. 
Cover  of  A  No.  1  Cover.  Design  on  outside  front  cover  printed 
in  4  colors,  inside  front,  inside  back  and  outside  back  cover  in 
2  colors.  The  book  will  be  a  model  as  to  its  Typographical  and 
other  features.  Contents :  Constitution,  By-laws,  Program  of 
Proceedings.  Subjects  for  Discussion :  History  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  up  to  1900,  List  of  Officers  and  their 
Half-tone  Portraits.  2,000  copies  will  be  sent  to  members 
thruout  the  country,  the  others  will  be  for  distribution  at  the 
convention.  In  otder  to  lessen  the  expense  of  the  publication 
to  us  we  shall  insert  advertisements  of  school  supply  firms  and 
others  who  are  desirous  of  reaching  these  people,  and  onlysucb 
as  we  can  recommend  will  be  allotted  space.  Our.  rates  for 
spaced  per  page,  h  page  $25,  i  page  $15,  i  page  $20.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  your  order  for  as  much  space  as 
you  wish.  This  will  be  the  only  Official  Publication  issued  con- 
taining advertisements,  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence for  the  1901  Convention. 

The  advantage  and  profit  certain  to  accrue  from  an  advertise- 
ment in  our  l^ok  are  so  obvious  that  we  deem  it  unneces- 
sary to  make  more  than  a  reference  to  the  matter.  Kindly 
favor  us  with  an  early  reply,  and  oblige, 

Yours  truly, 
D.J  DeLong, 
Manager. 

This  matter  ought  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  board 
of  directors.  Meanwhile  the  executive  committee  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  ought  to  issue  a  statement  explaining  the  atti- 
tude of  the  general  association  toward  business  ventures 
of  this  sort.  Is  "  Lo,  the  poor  teacher,"  to  become  a 
curridnt  phrase?  If  the  N.  E.  A.  cannot  be  trusted  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  the  teaching  profession,  what  is  to 
be  expected  of  less  prominent  associations  of  teachers? 
The  manly,  honest,  professional  way  is  to  ^'  pay  as  you 
go."  Imagine  a  national  body  of  physicians  uniting  in  a 
circular  letter  to  manufacturers  of  proprietory  medicines, 


A  New  Superintendent  for  Rochester. 

At  last  the  situation  at  Rechester,  N.  Y.,  has  drawn 
near  to  the  point  of  solution.  Mr.  Noyes  has  resigned, 
as  he  should  have  done  long  ago.  Prof.  George  M. 
Forbes,  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  who  serves  also 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  has  been  elected 
temporary  superintendent,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  will  eventually  receive  a  permanent  appointment  Mr. 
Forbes  is  no  doubt  a  good  man  for  the  place.  But  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  the  board  should  allow  this  opportun- 
ity to  go  by  to  secure  a  tried  city  superintendent  whose 
inspirational,  intellectual,  and  educational  leadership 
could  make  the  schools  the  best  in  the  state.  Supt.  Bal- 
liet,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  would  be  an  ideal  choice.  Per- 
haps Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  could  be  induced 
to  come  to  Rochester.  If  a  New  York  state  educator 
should  be  preferred,  Supt.  GriflSth,  of  Utica,  would  be 
the  best  man.    This  is  Rochester's  great  opportunity. 


A  Correction. 

It  was  of  course  Supt.  W.  0.  Robinson,  Rah  way, 
N.  J.,  who  gave  that  thoughtful  address  on  "Teaching 
How  to  Study,"  before  the  New  York  Educational 
Council.  The  writer  must  have  had  in  mind  the  author 
of  an  article  in  the  same  number,  last  week,  when  he 
changed  Superintendent  Robinson's  name  to  "Super- 
intendent Cole.''    However  there  is  no  harm  done. 

Against  Cigarette  Habit. 

The  Edinburgh  school  board  has  recently  circulated 
among  parents  a  booklet  on  the  evils  of  juvenile  smoking, 
calling  attention  to  its  evil  effects  upon  morals  and 
physique  of  the  young.  Parents  and  guardians  are 
earnestly  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  board  in 
checking  the  prevalence  of  smoking  among  young  boys. 
This  is  the  second  great  attempt  in  the  British  Isles  to 
stamp  out  the  cigarette  habit  among  school  children. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  the  London  school  board  instructed 
its  teachers  "to  do  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  the 
evil  practice  of  smoking  by  juveniles."  Competent  ob- 
servers are  agreed  that  the  tobacco  habit  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  Flag  Decorations  for  Buffalo. 

The  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  will  be  unique 
among  the  great  exhibitions  in  the  use  that  will  be  made 
of  flags  and  national  coats-of-arms.  At  former  expositions 
the  flags  have  been  hung  as  an  afterthought  by  contrac- 
tors or  exhibitors,  with  no  especial  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral decorative  scheme.  At  Buffalo,  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  be  one  of  the  most  essential  parte  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  color  decorations.  All  the  flags  and  crests  of 
the  South  and  Central  American  countries  will  be  used, 
as  well  as  our  own  various  emblems.  The  work  of  arrang- 
ing these  drapery  decorations  has  been  assigned  to  Miss 
Adelaide  J.  Thorpe,  a  specialist  in  textiles  and  textures 
who  has  just  returned  from  several  months'  study  of  the 
draperies  used  at  the  Paris  exposition  with  a  conviction 
that  much  better  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  Pan- 
American  affair.  The  main  point  that  Miss  Thorpe  is 
making  in  the  decorations,  is  that  they  shall  be  used  to 
emphasize  rather  than  conceal  the  interesting  features 
of  the  architectural  construction  in  the  exposition  build- 
ings. 

Dust  in  the  Sea  Winds. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  winds  that  play  over  the 
ocean  is  the  amount  of  dust  they  contain.  The  deck  of  the 
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ordinary  sailinfc  vessel  has  to  be  swept  quite  as  regularly 
as  the  housewife's  mantle  and  bookcase.  The  steamship, 
too,  gathers  considerable  dust  as  it  goes,  but  the  sails  of 
the  '  wind-jammer"  seem  to  be  the  ideal  dust  collector 
The  captain  of  an  American  sailing  vessel  in  a  voyage 
of  ninety-seven  days  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
saved  carefully  all  the  dust  that  was  swept  from  the  deck 
and  found  that  it  measured  twenty-four  and  one-half 
barrels.  Subjected  to  analysis  it  was  discovered  to  be 
full  of  particles  of  vegetable  fiber,  leather,  cork  and  saw- 
dust There  was  very  little  meteoric  dust  in  it,  so  that 
the  theory  of  its  celestial  oriQ:in  is  .practically  untenable. 


Things  seem  to  be  goiing  from  bad  to  worse  in  San 
Francisco.  One  of  the  newspapers  remarks  pessimistic- 
ally, ^*  If  our  people  entertained  as  slight  a  regard  for 
the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent  of  schools 
as  these,  judging  from  their  interminable  rows,  have  for 
one  other,  his  Highness,  the  mayor,  would  soon  see  the 
necessity  of  appoimting  a  new  governing  body  for  the 
public  schools." 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  issued  a  decree  to  the 
effect  that  hereafter  special  attention  shall  be  given  to 
the  English  language  in  all  the  German  gymnasia.  It 
is  now  to  be  on  an  equality  with  iGreek  in  the  under 
classes  and  to  displace  French  as  an  obligatory  study  in 
the  three  upper  classes,  French  being  made  optional. 

A  number  of  prominent  specialists  in  psychology, 
among  others  Prof.  E.  W.  Scripture,  of  Yale,  Prof. 
Gabriel  Campbell,  of  Dartmouth,  Dr.  James  H.  Leuba, 
of  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Mr.  Arthur  MacDonald,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  have  united  in  issuing  a 
statement  condemning  a  course  in  hypnotism  advertised 
by  the  "  American  College  of  Science,'*  of  Philadelphia, 
and  explaining  the  way  in  which  their  names  came  to  be 
used  in  the  program  of  instruction.  Each  of  these  gen- 
tleman was  solicited  some  time  ago  to  prepare  an  article 
for  the  New  York  State  Publishing  Company,  of  Roch- 
ester. Some  thirty  articles  were  sent  in  and  published 
in  book  form,  the  names  of  the  authors  almost  simultan- 
eously appearing  in  connection  with  the  course,  adver- 
tised by  the  American  College  of  Sciences.  It  was  stated 
that  these,  the  leading  authorities  of  the  country  in 
psychical  research,  are  represented  in  the  compilation  of 
this  course  in  hypnotism — a  representation  which  is 
fsdse. 

The  state  appropriation  of  Mississippi  for  public  educa- 
tion amounts  to  nearly  one  dollar  per  inhabitant.  This 
of  course  is  a  very  good  record  for  a  Southern  state,  tho 
the  amount  unless  supplemented  by  good-sized  local  tax 
levies  is  not  noteworthy  enough  to  justify  the  boast  of 
one  of  the  leading  Mississippi  papers  that  **  no  other 
state  does  so  well  as  our  grand  old  commonwealth  for 
the  rising  generation."  Newspaper  writers,  before 
making  such  rash  statements,  would  do  well  to  consult 
the  statistics  of  state  system  as  carefully  tabulated  in 
the.  report  of  the  commissioner  of  education. 

China  contains  some  of  the  richest  coal  deposits  in  the 
world.  In  1899  Professor  Drake,  of  Tientsin,  visited  the 
coal-fields  in  the  province  of  Shansi,  which  were  examined 
by  Baron  von  Richthofen,  in  1870,  and  found,  as  he  re- 
ported, that  they  are  of  immense  extent.  The  coal  area 
is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  an- 
thracite coal  alone  contained  in  these  fields  has  been  es- 
timated at  630,000,000  tops.  The  coal-beds  are  so  thick 
and  lie  so  uniformly  in  a  horizontal  position  that  the 
practicabQity  has  been  suggested  of  running  long  lines 
of  ndlroad  tunnels  thru  the  beds  so  that  the  cars  can 
be  loaded  in  the  mines,  all  ready  for  distant  transpor- 
tation. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  most  heavily  wooded  of  the 
Eastern  states,  ranking  second  only  to  Massachusetts  in 
this  respect.    It  has  no  virgin  growths  of  timber  as 


Maine  and  New  York  state  have,  but  over  its  entire  sur- 
face are  almost  innumerable  bits  of  woodland.  Espe- 
cially in  the  southern  part  there  are  extensive  reaches  of 
pine.  These  forests  and  woods  of  New  Jersey  have  so 
suffered  from  fires  this  fall  that  the  annual  report  of 
the  State  Geological  Survey  has  deemed  it  a  good 
time  to  plead  for  some  systemof  supervision-— which  shall 
protect  the  trees  and  insure  their  becoming  of  com- 
mercial value.  The  pine  forests  in  especial  have  suf- 
fered greatly  during  the  dry  weather.  Of  course  what 
is  needed  is  the  appointment  of  foresters  with  full 
power  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth 
in  this  important  matter. 

The  news  of  the  downfall  of  the  republic  of  Acre  was 
to  most  North  Americans  the  first  intimation  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  country.  It  lay  between  Bolivia  and 
Brazil,  a  sort  of  no-man's-land,  rich  in  rubber  trees,  in 
which  a  Spanish  adventurer,.  Rodriquez  Acres  by  name, 
had  organized  a  republican  form  of  government.  The 
Bolivian  government  which  has  aclaim  upon  the  territory 
objected  to  this  declaration  of  independence  and  has  now 
succeeded  in  crushing  out  the  infant  republic. 


Educational  Meednes. 

Dec.  7  and  8.— Meeting  of  New  Jersey  Hizh  School  Teach- 
ers* Association,  Newark.  President,  H.  C.  Krebs,  Somerville, 
secretary,  Cornelia  MacMuUan,  South  Qrange. 

Oiz  17. —  \rizo  la  Teacliers'  A ^sociatioa,  Temple.  Presi- 
dent, Yale  Adams,  Tucson :  secretary,  J.  C.  Cole,  Phoenix. 

Dec.  17-23. — Baltimore,  Md.,  County  Teachers*  Association, 
Baltimore. 

Dec.  20-22.— San  Joaquin  Valley  (Cal.)  Teacher?'  Associa- 
tion, Fresno. 

Dec.  26.— Florida  State  Teachers'  Association,  Tampa. 
President,  L.  W.  Buchholz,  Tampa;  secretary,  H.  S.  PhiUp, 
Tampa. 

Dec.  26. — New  Mexico  Educational  Council,  Santa  Fe. 

Dec.  26-28. — California  State  Teachers'  Association,  San 
Francisco.  President,  J.  W.  McClymonds,  Oakland;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitzgerald,  School  D^pt,  San  Francisco. 

Dec.  26-28.— Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association.  Presi- 
dent, R.  I.  Hamilton,  Huntington;  secretary,  J.  R.  Hart, 
Lebanon. 

Dec.  26-28.— Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Syracuse;  secretary,  H.  D wight  Arms,  Albany. 

Dec.  26-28. — Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  Des  Moines. 
President,  W.  O.  Riddell,  Des  Moines ;  secretary,  Miss  C.  M. 
Goodell,  Union. 

Dec.  26-28.— South  Dakota  Teachers'  Association,  Yankton. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Cowan,  Iroquois. 

Dec.  26-28.— Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  Spring- 
field. President  A.  V.  Greenman,  Aurora;  secretary,  J.  M. 
Bowley,  Carbondale. 

Dec.  26-28.— Kentucky  Educational  Association,  Louisville. 

Dec.  26-28.— Minnesota  Educational  Association,  St.  Paul ; 
D.  E.  Cloyd,  secretary. 

Dec.  26-28. — ^Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  Topeka ; 
secretary,  E.  T.  Fairchild.  EUes worth. 

Dec.  26-28.— Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Syracuse.  President,  Charles  W.  Evans,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.;  secretary,  S.  Dwight  Arms,  U.  S.  N.  Y.,  Al- 
bany. 

Dec.  26-29.— Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  Milwaukee. 
President,  W.  N.  Parker,  Madison ;  secretary,  T.  W.  Boyce, 
Milwaukee. 

Dec.  26-29.— Oregon  State  Teachers'  Association,  Portland. 
President,  Frank  Kigler,  Portland;  secretary,  G.  W.  Jones 
Salem. 

Dec.  26-29.— National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation, 
Detroit      - 

Dec.  26  30— Oklahoma  Teachers'  Association,  Guthrie. 

Dec.  27-28.— Louisiana  Teachers'  Assoclatiop,  Alexandria. 
President,  J.  E.  Keeny,  New  Iberia;  secretary,  Miss  A.  How- 
ell, Shreveport. 

Dec.  27-28.— North  Dakota  State  Teachers'  Association, 
Fargo.  President,  G.  A.  McFarland,  Valley  City;  secretary, 
Geo.  Martin,  St.  Thomas. 

Dec.  27-29. — Southern  Educational  Association,  Richmond, 
Va.    Secretary,  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dec.  27-29  —New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association,  New- 
ark. President,  Edwin  Shepard,  Newark ;  secretary,  Louis  C. 
Wooley,  Trenton. 

Dec.  28.— Michigan  Teachers'  Association,  Grand  Rapids, 

Feb.  26-28.— Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A., 
Chicago. 

July  1-3.— New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  Buffalo. 
President,  J.  T.  Nicholson,  402  Pleasant  Ave.,  New  York  city; 
secretary,  R.  A.  Searing,  Rochester. 
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Zhc  6diicational  Outlook. 


Potted  Plants  in  Public  Schools. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— The  authorities  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Gardens  have  just  consigned  two  thousand  beautiful  plants  to 
the  school-rooms  of  the  city.  They  will  there  serve  to  delight 
the  children,  adorn  the  rooms,  and  give  the  teachers  valuable 
material  for  their  instruction  in  nature  study. 

This  plan,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  four  years, 
originated  with  Mr.  James  Gurney,  head  gardener  at  the  gar- 
dens. He  was  troubled  every  winter  by  an  over-crowding  of 
the  greenhouses,  due  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  in  from  the 
open  air  a  great  many  of  the  less  hardy  plants  and  shrubs.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  many  of  the  varieties  in  the  houses  would 
be  very  acceptable  to  the  schools.  Hence  the  pleasing  custom 
of  selecting  rubber  plants,  santilinas,  acalyphas,  and  many 
others  for  the  ben  eh  t  of  the  children. 

To  Rule  Politics  Out  of  Schools. 

Camden,  N.J.— The  efiforts  of  the  reformers  in  this  city 
have  not  yet  been  crowned  with  complete  success.  Largely, 
thru  the  influence  of  Camden  the  Stokes  school  law  was  passed 
last  sprine  allowing  cities  of  the  first  class  to  choose  between 
an  elected  and  an  appointed  board  of  education.  As  soon  as 
Uie  law  was  passed,  Camden  promptly  decided  to  overthrow 
its  board  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  to  elect  its  board  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  Now  the  reform  element  is  anxious  to  pro- 
vide that  the  newly  organized  board  of  twelve  members  be 
taken  entirely  out  of  politics.  There  are  accordingly  advo- 
cating an  amendment  to  the  Stokes'  law  which  will  make  pro- 
visions for  non-partisanship  in  the  board.  It  is  proposed  to 
five  the  majority  party  seven  members  and  the  minority  five., 
n  this  way  neither  political  party  can  gain  a  dangerous  pre- 
dominance. 

May  Not  Sign  Diplomas. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— The  friction  between  Superin- 
tendent Webster  and  the  school  board  has  brought  it  to  pass 
that  a  great  conflict  over  the  promotion  of  high  school  pupils, 
in  February,  seems  to  be  imminent.  The  examination  for 
promotion  will  be  conducted  by  the  high  school  principals  and 
teachers  and  the  results  approved  by  the  board  of  education, 
so  that  the  superintendent  will  have  no  duty  to  perform  except 
the  signing  of  the  diplomas.  This,  he  has  declared,  he  can  ' 
legally  refuse  to  do.  He  would,  in  any  case,  prefer  not  to  sign 
certificates  for  results,  the  correctness  of  which  he  is  not  res- 
ponsible for  and  cannot  vouch  for. 

Mothers  Favor  One  Session  Plan. 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  mothers  of  the  pupils  who  attend 
primary  schools  33  and  54  are  disturbed  over  the  prospect  of  a 
revival  of  the  two-session  system.  They  met  recently  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  and  agreed  to  present  a  petition  to  the  school 
board,  asking  for  a  contmuance  of  the  one-session  plan.  The 
points  made  were  that  there  would  be  no  time  for  out-of-door 
exercise  were  the  two  sessions  resumed ;  that  a  hot  meal  eaten 
hastily  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was  injurious ;  and  that  it 
would  be  hard  on  the  health  of  the  little  ones  to  go  back  and 
forth  in  bad  weather. 

Superintendent  Van  Sickle  and  his  assistants  make  out  a 
strong  case  in  favor  of  two  sessions.  They  show  that  during 
the  past  five  vears  the  one-session  plan  has  been  tried  on  only 
a  limited  scale,  and  they  call  attention  to  the  lessons  of  practi- 
cal experience  as  proving  that  "  with  children  of  elementary 
school  age,  mental  tension  cannot  be  maintained  for  five  con- 
secutive hours,  even  with  the  brief  recesses  allowed.  The 
school  board  will  carefully  consider  all  sides  of  the  question 
and  give  its  decision  soon. 

The  Situation  in  Rochester. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— Supt.  Milton  Noyes  has  been  granted  a 
writ  of  certiorari  to  compel  the  board  of  education  to  review 
its  act  in  declaring  the  omce  of  superintendent  vacant.  Mr. 
Noyes  was  appointed  June  3, 1899,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Dow  law,  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  pres«!nt  board,  at 
a  meeting  last  June,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  Mr. 
Noyes*  term  of  office  came  to  a  close  July  15, 1900,  and  provided 
for  his  dismissal  on  that  date.  Mr.  Noyes  appealed  and  his 
appeal  has  been  sustained.  He  is  adjudged  to  be  still  the  of- 
ficial of  the  board  of  education  in  all  that  that  term  implies. 

A  brief  review  of  recent  school  board  history,  in  Rochester, 
may  b^  interesting  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  Supt.  Noyes' 
case.  The  Rochester  board  of  education,  until  January  i,  1900, 
was  comjjosed  of  twenty  members  chosen  for  reasons  more  or- 
less  political,  one  from  each  of  the  twenty  wards  of  the  city. 
This  board  was  legislated  out  of  existence  and  a  new  one 
ushered  in,  composed  of  five  members  elected  by  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  whole  city. 

Tne  former  board  was  Republican;  this  board  is  Republican ; 
Mr.  Noyes  is  a  Republican. 

The  new  board  has  done  a  great  deal  of  investigating  since 
it  assumed  office.  It  has  unearthed,  among  other  things,  an 
alleged  hiatus  in  the  school  accounts,  due,  as  it  is  asserted,  to 
the  failure  of  school  officials  to  collect  or  hand  over  tuition 


fees  that  are  legally  to  be  exacted  from  all  non-resident  pupils. 
Charges  rising  out  of  this  investigation  will  be  faced  by  Mr. 
Noyes  and  his  attorney,  Mr.  John  Barhite,  at  the  board  meet- 
ing of  November  27. 

St.  Louis  Society  of  Pedagosy- 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  regular  bi-monthly  session  of  the 
school  of  pedagogy  was  held  Nov.  17.  Nearly  one  thousand 
members  are  now  enrolled  and  classes  have  been  organized  in 
the  following  topics:  Ethics,  pedagogy,  history,  McMurry's 
"  General  Method,"  biology,  arithmetic,  early  English,  Spanish, 
French,  phvsi.s,  chemistry,  water  color. 

The  local  Herbart  club  has  resolved  itself  into  a  sectien  of 
the  society  and  will  study  McMurry's  '*  General  Method " 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Howard.  "The  Aims  of 
Education,"  was  the  subject  for  discussion  at  last  meeting  in 
this  department 

A  regular  series  of  stereopticon  lectures  upon  historical  and 
geographical  subjects  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  upper  grade 
rooms  of  the  grammar  schools.  Miss  Garesche,  of  the  high 
school  is  the  lecturer. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Supt.  Soldan  hat  been  agitating  the  ques- 
tion of  new  high  schools  for  St.  Louis.  The  present  faculties 
are  inadequate.  Whether  he  will  get  them  or  not  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  board  of  education  has  just  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  i»ii6,ooo  on  the  new  Edward  Wyman  school,  and 
claims  to  have  no  more  money  in  sight. 

Better  Salaries  for  Philadelphia  Teachers. 

The  salaries  paid  in  Philadelphia  are  far  below  those  of  New 
York  and  Boston ;  an  effort  is  now  making  to  bring  them  up. 
Among  the  items  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  board  of 
education  by  the  coupcil's  finance  committee  is  one  which  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  increase  of  $So  in  the  salaries  of  assistant 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  who  have  given  ten  years' 
service;  an  increase  of  $iso  in  the  salaries  of  teaching  prin- 
cipals, and  an  increase  of  I200  in  the  salaries  of  the  supervis- 
ing principals  of  primary  schools  and  of  primary  schools  with 
higher  grades. 

under  the  existing  schedule  the  maximum  compensation  for 
women  assistants  in  elenentary  schools  is  onl}r  I620,  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  sum  to  live  on  in  a  large  city.  Many  of 
the  so-called  "teaching"  principals  receive  only  $7S0  while 
the  supervising  principals  of  primary  schools  ana  01  primanr 
schools  of  the  higher  grade  get  either  i»i,coo  or  |i.o45i  accord- 
ing to  their  rank.  None  of  these  salaries  is  hign  enough  to 
attract  to  Philadelphia  the  strongest  teachers  from  elsewhere. 

The  John  Sartain  school  at  Glen  wood  avenue  and  Oxford 
street,  which  has  just  been  accepted  by  the  property  committee 
will  be  unique  among  Philadelphia  public  schools  in  at  least 
one  respect.  It  will  nave  original  mural  decorations  by  Miss 
Emily  Sartain,  principal  of  the  School  of  Desi^  for  Women 
and  daughter  of  the  famous  artist  after  whom  the  school  was 
named. 

Superintendent  Brooks  is  getting  ready  a  catalog  of  the  col- 
lection of  lantern  slides  in  the  pedagogical  libraiy,  for  the  use 
of  principals  who  wish  to  make  selections  for  their  classes  in 
geography,  history,  and  other  subjects.  The  collection  now 
contains  1,600  slides  and  is  proving  itself  of  great  utility. 

Portrait!  of  Educatora  for  SchooLRooma. 

The  memory  of  the  men  who  built  up  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  Pennsylvania  is  to  be  honored  oy  a  group  of  seven  por- 
traits hung  in  the  Central  hieh  school  by  the  associated  alumni. 
The  pictures  were  collected  by  Prof.  Franklin  S.  Edmunds  and 
consist  of  portraits  of  Samuel  Breck,  Dr.  George  Smith,  Dr. 
Jesse  R.  Burden,  Thomas  Dunlap,  George  M.  Wharton,  Geor^ 
M.  Justice,  and  Sears  Cook  Walker.  These  men  were  the  pio- 
neers of  popular  education  in  Philadelphia  and  deserve  well  to 
be  known  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools. 

Increased  Efficiency  of  Rural  Schools. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— State  Supt.  Lewis  is  to  ask  the  legisla 
lature  to  increase  the  annual  appropriation  for  state  aid  to  pub- 
lic schools  from  ^76,000  to  i»io5,ooo.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  policy  of  helping  out  the  weaker  schools  of  the  state  is  giv- 
ing excellent  results.  The  rural  schools  are  improving  rapidly. 
The  number  of  first-grade  teachers  in  these  schools  has  grown 
twenty-two  per  cent,  in  a  single  year,  for  the  salaries  now  paid 
are  high  enough  to  attract  trained  instructors.  A  great  many 
rural  schools  have  added  libraries  and  reading-rooms  within 
the  p  ast  year. 

Chicago  Amends  Dawes  Resolution. 

Supt.  Cooley  is  very  much  pleased  over  the  passage  of  the 
D,awes  resolution  with  its  ridiculous  features  lelt  out.  He  is 
no  longer  required  to  be  a  monitor  or  a  spy ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  element  of  **  pull "  is  practically  eliminated.  The  su- 
per ntendent  may  now  appoint,  transfer,  and  pronoiote  princi- 
pals, teachers,  and  cadets.  His  action  can  be  overruled  only 
by  m  ority  of  the  board.  That  is  to  say  he  possesses  the 
in  ative  and  the  board  retains  only  veto  power.  School  trus^ 
tee  are  forbidden  to  recommend  any  one  to  the  superintend- 
ent or  to  the  district  superintendents  unless  Mr.  Cooley  re- 
quests them  to  do  so  in  writing.  The  absurd  provision  that 
no  one  else  shall  speak  to  the  superintendent  and  that  he  shalT 
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rtport  the  names  of  thoie  who  have  tried  to  approach  him  has 
been  dropped.  Anyone  other  than  a  superintendent  may  prop- 
erly urge  the  qualifications  of  any  candidate.  Such  persons, 
however,  are  to  be  requested  to  record  the  recommendations  in 
writing. 

Chicaso  Teachers  Patronize  Loan  Companies. 

Trustee  Keating  has  declared  war  upon  the  companies  tnat 
buy  the  salaries  of  employees  of  the  Chicago  board  of  educa- 
tion at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  He  has  been  investigating 
the  matter  and  has  discovered  that  at  least  600  Chicac:o  teach- 
ers are  in  the  clutches  of  the  loan  venders,  who  discount  each 
month's  salary  before  it  is  due,  deducting  five  per  cent,  of  the 
amount.  The  question  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  school 
trustees  by  one  of  the  loan  companies  which  had  an  unsatis- 
fied claim  of  thirty  dollars  against  a  teacher. 

Notes  from  the  Massachusetts  Meeting. 

Edward  Howard  Griggs,  lecturer  before  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  of  Boston,  led  ofiE  at  the  Massachusetts  Teachers' 
Association,  Nov,  30,  with  the  subject,  **The  Period  of  Youth- 
ful Reaction." 

Prof.  Griggs'  paper  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  possibilities 
and  dangers  of  adolescence.  He  repudiated  the  time-honored 
theory  of  the  scientists  that  the  religious  awakening  of  children 
of  thirteen  and  fourteen  are  the  direct  result  of  sex  development 
claiming  for  them  a  more  spiritual  origin.  Children  at  the 
adolescent  age  are  exceedingly  susceptible  to  the  higher  as 
well  as  to  the  lower  phases  of  existence.  They  are,  however, 
as  a  rule  more  receptive  than  active  in  their  attitude.  They 
crave  self-expression;  yet  they  take  the  faiths  and  the  teachings 
that  are  nearest  at  hand.  Only  when  they  detect  a  note,  or 
a  seeming  note  of  insincerity,  is  the  normsil  adolescent  child 
driven  into  a  spirit  of  hostility  or  revolt-  The  all-important 
attitude  for  parents  and  teachers  of  vouth  is  one  of  sinc^ity. 
Many  people  say,  *'  I  don't  altogether  believe  in  this  sort  of 
thing  myself,  but  it  did  me  some  good  when  I  was  young,  so 
that  I  had  better  continue  to  teach  it." 

Young  people  are  very  quick  to  resent  such  insincerity. 
They  must  invariably  be  handled  with  frankness  and  with 
intelligence.  It  goes  hard  with  the  high  school  teacher  or 
parent  who  does  not  keep  in  line  with  modern  thought. 

The  second  day's  meeting  broueht  out  addresses  from  Sup'r 
George  H.  Martin,  of  Boston,  andSupt.  Thomas  M.Balliet,  of 
Springfield. 

Mr.  Martin's  talk  on  "  The  Spirit,  the  Age  in  Education  " 
was  in  his  best  vein,  full  of  brilliant  comparisons  and  analogies. 
Some  of  his  good  things  are  well  worth  Quoting.  This,  for 
instance,  in  reference  evidently  to  Dean  Briefs'  much  dis- 
cussed ^Old-fashioned  doubts  about  new-fashioned  educa- 
tion ": 

'*  Every  efiEort  is  made  to  make  the  process  of  education 
pleasant  Some  people — ^very  wise  people — who  write  for  the 
Atlantic^  think  making  school  life  pleasant  for  children  is  the 
same  as  making  it  easv,  and  thev  seem  to  think  that  Scott's 
*^  blubbering  schoolbov  "  is  more  likely  to  make  a  useful  man 
than  the  modem  smiling  one.  Perhaps  so;  nevertheless  the 
current  seems  to  have  set  the  other  way.  Sunlight  and  pure 
air  and  comfoftable  seats  and  tasteful  decorations,  and  health- 
ful lunches,  and  genial  and  sympathetic  teachers  are  much  in 
demand,  and  in  the  new  century  there  will  be  people  who 
never  saw  a  child  whipped  in  school." 

Speaking  of  child-study,  Mr.  Martin  made  some  comments 
upon  the  abuses  of  it  which  have  tended  to  obscure  its 
uses.  He  said  that  for  the  average  teacher's  intellectual 
digestion,  child-study  is  very  rich  food;  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long 
way.  If  carried  too  far  it  seems  to  lead  to  intellectual  dyspep- 
sia, so  splenetic,  so  vitriolic^  are  some  of  the  recent  utterances 
of  its  most  enthusiastic  promoters. 

The  whole  tone  of  Mr.  Martin's  address  was  optimistic.  It 
might  be  summed  up  in  his  words,  *'  The  age  believes  in  God; 
it  believes  also  in  man."  That  it  also  believes  in  the  dollar,  he 
nowhere  said. 

Foreign  Schools. 

The  fruits  of  Superintendent  Balliet's  recent  studies  into 
European  school  systems  appeared  in  his  paper  on  educational 
conditions  abroad.  A  few  of  his  general  observations  may 
well  be  set  down  here. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  German  schools, 
Dr.  BaUiet  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  our  best  primary 
and  grammar  schools  are  fully  as  good  as  similar  schools  abroad 
but  that  the  teaching  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges  is  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  that  of  tne  gnrmnasia  and  universities.  The 
instruction  in  German  higher  schools  is  not  only  superior  to  ours 
of  the  same  grade,  but  is  far  better  than  that  of  the  German 
lower  schools. 

There  is  no  European  country  in  which  instruction  in  foreign 
languages  begins  so  late  as  with  us.  Dr.  BaUiet  believes  this 
to  be  unfortunate  for  us  and  proposes  that  in  every  city  there 
be  at  least  one  grammar  school,  independant  of  ward  lines,  to 
which  the  brighter  pupils  of  the  ward  schools  could  be  drafted; 
in  such  a  school  instruction  in  Latin  and  one  of  the  modern 
languages-could  begin  well  down  in  the  grades. 

Everywhere  one  finds  the  tendency  to  emphasize  the  study 
of  the  mother-tongue,  and  to  deepen  the  feeling  of  race  and 
nationality.    In  Germany  the  emperor  is  insisting  upon  more 


German  in  the  schools.  In  Scandinavia,  the  old  Norse  classics 
are  being  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In 
Bohemia  the  schools  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  oust  the 
German  language  and  the  German  influence. 

Massachusetts  Scliools. 

Boston. — By  a  vote  of  seventeen  to  three,  in  the  school  com- 
mittee, the  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  has  been 
increased  to  i»6,ooo,  dating  from  January  first,  1900. 

The  interest  which  the  unusual  conditions  in  the  city  have 
awakened,  is  well  shown  by  the  invitation  of  the  Congrega- 
tional club  to  President  Elmer  H.  Capen,  of  Tufts  college,  to 
be  one  of  the  speakers  at  their  dinner  on  Monday  evening, 
November  26.  President  Capen  emphasized  the  connection 
between  the  condition  of  education  in  a  commonwealth  and 
the  virtues  on  which  depend  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Educat- 
ed men  are  more  and  more  beiu^  selected  to  take  the  leader- 
ship of  the  ereat  enterprises  and  institutions  of 'our  time.  We 
have  solved  in  this  country,  beginning  in  the  cabin  of, the  May- 
flower, by  the  compact  there  signed,  the  problem  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. We  have  shown  how  seventy-five  miUions  of  people 
can  face  the  greatest  civic  problems  and  solve  them  according 
to  common  sense,  no  matter  what  demagogy  may  say. 

Lynn.— Tho  the  city  appropriated  i»245,ooo  for  the  school 
expenses  for  the  current  year,  the  amount  will  be  overrun  by 
about  I700.  Certain  of  the  public  schools  are  greatly  agitated 
over  the  question  whether  the  child's  mother  be  allowed  to  sign 
report  cards,  or  the  signature  of  the  father  be  required. 

SoMBRViLLE. — Two  members  of  the  school  committee,  both 
physicians,  are  aeitating  the  subject  of  home  study.  They  ask 
such  revision  of  the  work  as  shall  materially  reduce  the 
amount  required  in  the  grammar  schools.  That  too  much  is 
asked  of  the  older  pupils  seems  clear ;  but  the  problem  is  how 
to  adjust  the  changes  needed. 

Brookline. — Plans  have  been  adopted  for  the  new  manual 
training  school  to  cost  |ioo,ooo.  The  basement  will  have  a 
large  forge  shop,  77  by  44  feet,  besides  boiler  and  engine 
rooms ;  the  ground  floor  will  be  occupied  by  a  machine  shop, 
chipping  and  filing  shop,  carpenter  shop,  all  of  ample  dimen- 
sions. The  second  story  will  be  given  to  the  theoretical  branches 
and  drawing  rooms. 

Dbdham.— The  high  school  alumni  held  their  annual  reunion 
on  November  27.  The  occasion  was  notable  from  the  fact 
that  Rev.  Carlos  Slafter,  who  became  principal  of  the  school 
.forty-nine  years  ago,  was  present  as  a  guest. 

Boston,  Mass.— -The  election  of  members  of  the  school 
committee  continues  to  be  the  center  of  educational  interest. 
The  Republicans  have  nominated  their  ticket,  giving  place  to 
five  of  the  eight  selected  by  the  Public  Schools  Association. 
The  Democrats  have  nominated  a  full  ticket  without  regard  to 
the  association. 

The  annual  cane  rush  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  between 
the  freshmen  and  sophomores,  November  16,  was  a  very  un- 
fortunate affair.  It  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  young  freshman 
from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,Hugh  C.  Moore,  thru  a  wrench  of  some 
sort  which  broke  his  neck.  He  was  a  prominent  athlete  and 
so  was  given  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  rush. 
Harold  W.  Sherrill  was  also  badly  injured,  his  left  eye  being 
severely  bruised  in  such  a  way  as  is  likely  to  injure  the  sight 
permanently.  No  wonder  that  President  Pritchett  announces 
that  this  will  be  the  last  cane  rush.  It  seems  high  time  that 
some  other  means  of  testing  the  comparative  strength  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores  than  dangerous  exhibitions  of  brute 
force  should  be  devised. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  that  the  students  of  Tufts 
college,  in  Somerville,  led  by  the  action  of  the  faculty,  voted 
out  their  annual  **  Flag  Rush,'*  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
find  a  substitute  free  from  any  possibility  of  danger.  While 
this  committee  is  in  favor  of  a  flag  rush  of  some  kind,  it  is  de- 
sired that  no  accident  could  be  possible. 

Elsewhere  in  New  Ensland. 

Hanover,  N.  H.— The  latest  department  of  work  to  be  es- 
tablished in  Dartmouth  college,  is  a  teaching  agencv,  to  aid 
Dartmouth  alumni  in  securing  suitable  positions.  Tne  names 
of  all  alumni  who  are  teaching  will  be  recorded,  and  the  spe- 
cific work  of  the  department  will  be  to  ascertain  their  precise 
qualifications.  This  will  furnish  a  bureau  to  which  schools 
may  apply  and  secure  men  of  the  qualifications  which  are 
needed  to  fill  their  vacancies.  Such  a  department  will  cer- 
tainly find  a  field. 

Brunswick,  Me.—- The  catalog  of  Bowdoin  college  shows 
an  attendance  of  2C2,  with  a  faculty  of  seventeen  professors 
and  instructors,  independent  of  the  medical  college,  which  is 
located  at  Portland.  Work  on  the  new  library  building,  the 
gift  of  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  of  New  York  city,  will  com- 
mence early  next  spring. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.— This  city  celebrated  its  centennial, 
November  12.  The  public  schools  were  all  closed,  not  only  in 
the  city  proper  but  in  several  surrounding  towns.  Thousands 
of  school  children  listened  to  patriotic  addresses  and  music. 
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In  and  About  New  York  City. 

Charter  Reyision  Plans. 

A  revision  of  the  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  im- 
manent. The  Charter  Revision  Commission  has  prepared  its 
schedule  for  the  legislature  at  Albany. 

The  features  that  especially  concern  the  educational  w  rid 
are  as  follows :  The  business  administration  of  the  schools  of 
the  entire  city  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  board  of 
fort3[-six  members,  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  educational 
administration  will  be  centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  city 
superintendent  and  six  assistant  superintendents,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  central  board.  The  direct  supervision  of 
the  schools  will  rest  with  fifteen  district  superintendents.  The 
whole  city  will  be  divided  into  forty-six  school  districts  each 
with  a  local  board  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  borough 
president  and  presided  over  by  one  member  of  the  central 
board. 

Mr.  Snyder  on  School-Room  Lighting. 

"  I  was  very  interested,"  said  Mr.  C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  superin- 
tendent of  school  buildings,  *  in  The  School  journal's  ar- 
ticles, of  November  3  and  December  i,  upen  the  subject  of 
school-room  lighting.  I  have  always  known  that  a  roughened 
glass  would  give  a  diffusion  of  light,  and  do  not  doubt  that  we 
shall  see.  a  development  along  the  lines  you  have  suggested  in 
your  articles. 

**  Of  course,  the  first  installations  will  not  take  place  in  New 
York  schools.  Everything  with  us  is  on  so  large  a  scaie,  we 
have  to  order  in  such  enormous  quantities,  that  we  must  wait 
until  a  thing  is  absolutely  sure  before  we  go  ahead.  As  I  say, 
I  am  very  deeply  interested  in  these  experiments  in  diffused 
light  and  in  the  commercial  application  to  architecture,  and  I 
want  to  keep  myself  informed  as  to  them:  but  suppose  I 
should  order  up  prism  sashes  for  all  the  180  odd  school  of  the 
borough  and  then  discover  that  they  were  a  failure  or  that  bet- 
ter things  still  were  coming  1  I  should  like,  however,  to  hear 
of  the  results  in  other  places.  That,  you  know,  is  our  New 
York  attitude  in  many  things.  We  let  others  go  ahead  and 
break  out  new  lines ;  then,  when  we  are  sure  we  are  right,  we 
go  straight  ahead. 

**  In  the  matter  of  school-houses,  I  am  sure,  we  arCs. right.  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  English  Gothic  style  of 
architecture  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  our 
school  buildings.  It  is  beautiful  and  aspiring  as  regards  ex- 
teriors, and  admits  of  almost  ideal  arrangements  for  ligrhtinfi: 
within." 

Principal  Wanted  for  Commercial  High  School. 

School  authorities  are  already  agitating  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  principalship  of  the  new  commercial  high  school. 
Altho  the  school  will  not  be  opened  in  less  than  a  year,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  right  maa  will  be  found  early,  so  that  he  can  be 
sent  to  Germany  to  make  a  special  study  of  commercial  educa- 
tion in  Leipsic,  and  other  German  cities. 

♦The  qualifications  that  are  looked  for  are  such  that  it  will  be 
very  hard  to  find  the  man.  He  should  preferably  be  one  who  has 
haa  successful  experience  as  ateacher,but  who  has  a  few  years 
ago  left  the  educational  field  to  go  into  business  in  which,  too, 
he  must  have  had  great  success.  There  are  undoubtedly  some 
men  of  this  character  to  be  found,  but  most  of  them  if  already 
in  a  good  business  will  be  loath  to  leave  it  to  go  on  salary  in  a 
school. 

liany  Candidates  For  High  Schools. 

Over  five  hundred  candidates  for  positions  as  assistant  teach- 
ers in  Manhattan  high  schools  have  filed  their  applications  with 
^Associate  Supt.  H.  W.  Jamison,  chairman  of  the  high  school 
'committee.  This,  too,  m  face  of  the  fact  that  the  requirments 
for  eligibility  are  very  stringently  enforced.  It  would  seem 
certain  that  the  high  school  vacancies  for  the  next  year  will  be 
filled  with  remarkably  able  teachers. 

The  new  plan  of  selection  of  teachers  contemplates  the  cre- 
ation of  an  eligible  list  before  any  nominations  are  made. 
Formerly,  persons  were  nominated  to  positions  subject  to  their 
success  in  passing  the  examinations.  This  never  worked  well. 
A  superintendent,  in  a  fit  of  dyspepsia,  might  turn  down  the 
ideal  candidate  for  a  certain  place.  A  better  basis  of  selection 
is  assured  under  the  new  scheme. 

Speaking  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  new  commercial  high 
school,  Mr.  Jamison  said  that  a  great  deal  of  study  and  hard 
thought  would  have  to  be  put  into  it,  between  now  and  next 
June. 

*^  The  first  thinc^  to  determine,"  he  said,  *'  is  its  rank  relative 
'  to  the  other  high  schools.  There  is  a  disposition,  in  many 
quarters,  to  lay  out  a  course  which  would  put  it  practically  on 
a  footing  with  the  schools  of  commerce  which  several  of  the 
universities  are  now  establishing.  In  other  words,  it  may  be 
developed  in  such  a  direction  that  it  will  in  fact  if  not  in  name, 
be  in  a  higher  class  than  the  ordinary  high  schools.  Into  such 
an  institution  only  the  brightest  graduates  of  the  grammar 
schools  would  be  drafted^  for  the  course  would  be  too  suivanced 
for  the  boy  or  girl  of  ordinary  capacity. 
1%.  "On  the  other  hand,  the  school  may  be  conducted  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  businesshigh  school,  at  Washington,  which  is  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  other  high  schools  of  the 
city.  The  experiences  of  this  school,  at  -the  capital,  which  has 
now  been  in  successful  operation  for  about  ten  years,  ought,  I 


believe,  to  be  very  valuable  in  planning  for  the  New  York 
school." 

The  principal  of  the  new  school  ought,  in  Mr.  Jamison^s 
opinion,  to  be  either  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  German  commer- 
cial schools,  or,  at  least,  very  familiar  with  all  that  is  being 
done  in  the  way  of  commercial  education  in  Germany,  in  ^Eng- 
land, and  in  other  countries.  In  spite  of  the  dittculty  of 
satisfying  the  requirements,  there  are  sdready  several  candi- 
dates for  this  place. 

Annual  School  Report. 

The  New  York  city  board  of  education  has  submitted  to  the 
mayor  its  annual  report  for  the  school  year  ending  July  13, 
1900.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  statistics  regarding  the  ap- 
propriations and  expenditures  for  the  schools,  it  makes  a 
special  plea  for  liberal  approi)riations  for  the  building  and 
equipment  of  new  high  schools  in  the  several  boroughs.  Con- 
cerning the  Davis  law  it  confesses  that  while  the  majority  of  the 
board  was  opposed  to  the  measure  there  is  now  a  conviction  that 
the  new  system  is  working  regularly  and  efficiently  and  that  all 
clamors  for  salaries  and  the  liquidation  of  claims  will  eventu- 
ally be  satisfied. 

Degree  for  Teachers  College  (rraduates. 

An  important  step  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  training  in 
pedagogv  has  been  taken  by  the  trustees  of  Columbia  univer- 
sity. It  has  been  decided  that  hereafter  graduates  in  the  four 
years*  course  at  Teachers  college  will  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  (in  education).  This  is  a  concession  for 
which  the  authorities  of  Teachers  college  have  long  been 
working,  for  they  believe  that  such  official  rating  of  their  grad- 
uates will  tend  to  add  dignity  to  the  teachers'  profession. 

At  this  same  meeting  of  the  trustees  it  was  voted  to  offer 
thru  the  United  States  government  free  tuition  to  five  Fili- 
pinos. Such  tuition  will  be  open  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
university  except  the  school  of  medicine. 

Reception  to  Bir  Dutton. 

A  reception  was  tendered  to  Professor  S.  T.  Dutton  and 
Mrs.  Dutton,  in  the  the  kindergarten  room  at  Teachers  col- 
lege, November  27.  Before  the  reception  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  teachers  and  parents  of  children  in  the  Horace  Mana 
school,  at  which  Dean  J.  E.  Russell  spoke  on  the  present  or- 
ganization and  management  of  the  various  departments  of 
Teachers  college,  and  Mr.  Dutton  outlined  his  policy  regard- 
ing the  Horace  Mann  schools.  This  meeting  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  conferences  intended  to  help  in  securing  closer  co- 
operation between  the  teachers  and  parents. 

Progress  in  the  Educational  Museum. 

The  growth  of  the  Educational  Museum  at  Teachers  college 
is  remarkably  rapid  and  is  hampered  only  by  lack  of  the  ne- 
cessary exhibition  room.  When  the  new  Horace  Mann  school 
is  completed  it  is  thought  that  there  will  be  no  hindrance  what- 
ever upon  the  development  of  this  unique  collection.  One  of 
the  strong  features  will  be  the  collection  of  photographs  and 
plans  of  school  buildings  from  all  over  the  world,  together 
with  illustration  of  the  best  methods  of  ventilation  and  sanita- 
tion. The  illustrative  material  in  this  museum  will  not  only  be 
constantly  available  in  the  museum  rooms  but  will  be  of  help  to 
instructors  who  will  be  able  to  show  it  or  photographs  from  it 
in  their  classes. 

The  Boys'  High  School  in  Harlem. 

The  committee  on  buildings  has  decided,  in  response  to  the 
objections  urged  from  many  quarters  to  the  site  at  Tenth 
avenue  aud  Fifty-ninth  street,  to  locate  the  new  boys'  high 
school  in  Harlem.  Condemnation  proceedings  will  be  in- 
stituted to  acquire  the  property  at  Lenox  avenue,  i  i6th  and 
117th  streets,  tor  this  school.  This  will  give  Harlem  two  high 
schools. 

For  Adornment  of  School-Rooms. 

The  art  committee  of  the  Public  Education  Association  held 
an  exhibition  of  pictures,  especially  suitable  for  school-room 
adornment,  at  the  Teachers  college,  November  19-24.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  was  Mrs.  Victor 
Sorchan;  her  afisistants.  Miss  Winifred  Buch,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Stimson,  Mrs.  William  K.  Draper.  A  very  large  attendance 
was  secured. 

The  Kraus  Alumini  Kindergarten  Association  held  its 
monthly  meeting'  November  24,  at  the  Hotel  San  Remo.  The 
subject,  **  The  Connectine^  Class  "  was  discussed  by  Mrs. 
Maria  Kraus-Boelte,  Mrs.  Walton  and  Miss  A.  E.Tomi)kins 
of  New  York,  and  by  Miss  Richie  of  Brooklyn.  An  additional 
paper  on  **  Finger  Plays  "  was  read  by  Miss  Anna  E.  Harvey 
of  Brooklyn. 

Kew  Jersey  High  School  Teachers. 

Everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
High  SchooiTeachers'  Association  at  Newark,  Dec.  7  and  8. 
A  strong  program  has  been  prepared,  including  addresses  by 
Prof.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  of  Teachers  colleee,  New  York,  and 
Dr.  James  H.  Canheld,  librarian  of  Columbia  university. 
Other  speakers  will  be  Prin  J.  M.  Green,  of  the  State  normal 
school,  whose  topic  will  be  "The  High  School  Curriculum  and 
its  Aims ; "  Supt  W  E.  Chancellor,  of  Bloomfield,  who  will 
tell  about  "  The  Boys  and  Giris  who  Fail ;"  Supt.  Charles  B. 
Gilbert,  who  will  discuss  *'  The  High  School  as  Related  to  the 
Schools  Above  and  Below  It." 
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Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

The  supervisor  of  drawiag  in  Philadelphia  schools,  Mr. 
William  A.  Mason,  has  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  board  of 
education  for  three  assistants  in  his  work.  He  has  had  since 
Jan.  I  last  a  corps  of  three  assistants  only— a  very  small  num- 
ber considering  the  size  of  the  city.  For  seven  years  Mr. 
Mason  worked  without  any  help  over  a  territory  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  square  miles  and  still  secured  some  very 
admirable  results. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  London 
Sloyd  association,  spoke  strongly  of  the  advantages  of  countrv 
life,  in  education.  The  training  a  country  boy  gets  is,  he  saicl, 
simple,  concrete,  persistent,  and  natural ;  the  city  boy*s  edu- 
cation is  complex,  abstract,  variable,  and  artificial.  The 
country  lad  learns  the  true  relations  of  cause  and  efiEect  He 
does  not  grow  up  with  the  notion  that  water  comes  from  a 
tap;  he  knows  (hat  it  must  be  sought  in  veins  of  the  earth. 
Tho  rural  education  has  its  defects,  the  children  in  the  country 
have,  by  reason  of  their  every-day  contact  with  the  simple 
things  of  life,  a  great  advantage  over  the  children  of  the  city. 

Camden,  N.  J.— The  Camden  branch  of  the  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Fund  is  making  preparations  for  the  production  of  a 
cantata— Palmer  Cox's  **  Brownies  in  Fairyland,"— to  be  given 
December  14  and  i^.  The  proceeds  will  go  for  the  benefit  of 
the  permanent  fund.  More  than  two  hundred  children,  repre- 
senting every  school  in  the  city,  are  to  take  part. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.— President  Schurman  has  announced  that 
the  New  York  state  college  of  forestry,  at  Cornell  university, 
has  been  asked  to  send  six  trained  men  to  work  in  tde  forestry 
bureau  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  has  also  been  notified 
that  Filipinos,  graduates  of  colleges  in  the  islands,  are  to  be 
sent  to  Cornell,  in  the  near  future,  for  professional  training  in 
the  same  line.  The  New  York  state  college  of  forestry  has 
been  in  existence  only  two  years  and  has,  as  yet,  graduated 
only  one  man.    Several  others  will  be  graduated  this  spring. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — The  Georgia  state  normal  school  appears 
not  to  be  in  high  favor  with  the  educational  committee  of  the 
legislature.  Its  request  that  its  di)>lomas  be  recognized  as  a 
life  license  has-  been  unanimously  turned  down.  State  Supt. 
Glenn  and  Pres.  S.  D.  Bradwell,  of  the  normal  college,  came 
before  the  committee  in  advocacy  of  the  bill,  but  received  no 
encouragement.  The  committee  thought  that  graduates  of  the 
state  normal  college  should  be  so  thoroly  equipped  that  they 
would  not  fe^r  the  state  examinations. 

Several  school  buildings  of  Atlanta  have  been  condemned 
by  the  board  of  health  as  unsanitary  and  unsafe.  One  of  these 
is  the  girls'  high  school;  the  other  two  are  large  grammar 
schools. 

Winona,  Minn.— The  Southwestern  Educational  Associa- 
tion was  presided  over  by  Supt.  Overholt,  of  Rochester. 
Leading  addresses  were  made  by  former  Supt.  Kiehle  and 
present  Supt.  C.  C.  Curtis,  of  the  Winona  normal  school,  and 
by  Supt.  R.  E.  Denfeld,  of  Duluth. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.— This  city  is  about  to  establish  a  commer- 
cial high  school.  TheJ^oard  of  education  has  had  the  matter 
under  advisement  for  some  time  and  has  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  other  cities.  A  small  beginning  was  made  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  the  shape  of  a  commercial  course  at  the  Irv- 
ing school,  which  c^ave  six  months  of  instruction  to  graduates 
of  the  grammar  schools.  It  is  believed  that  this  can  be  made 
the  basis  of  the  new  high  school  course. 

Madison,  Wis.— President  Biree,  of  the  university  of  Wis- 
consin, has  received  a  check  of  ^2,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Vogel,  and  one  of  |i,oco  from  Mr.  Charles  F.  Pfis- 
ter,  of  Milwaukee,  toward  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
newly  established  s  chool  of  commerce.  These  gifts  came  in 
response  to  a  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  school  issued  to 
the  newspapers  a  short  time  since. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.— The  total  registration  of  students  in 
the  University  of  Michigan  up  to  November  7,  was  3,414.  On 
the  corresponding  date  last  year  there  were  but  3,240.  The 
division  by  departments  is  as  follows :  Literary,  1320 ;  law, 
810;  medical,  522;  engineering,  346;  dental,  269;  pharmaceut- 
ical, 67 ;  homeoi)athic,  72.  If  there  is  a  corresponding  increase 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  total  enrollment  including 
the  summer  session  will  be  close  to  3,700. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.— State  Supt.  F.  S.  Jones  has  recom- 
mended to  the  legislature  that  the  school  tax  levy  be  increased 
from  eleven  to  sixteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  This  in- 
crease, if  granted,  will  be  especially  in  the  interest  of  the  rural 
schools. 

P.OUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.— The  mysterious  disappearance  .of 
Miss  Augusta  Van  Keuren,  a  school-teacher  of  Rhinebeck. 
has  not  vet  been  explained.  She  left  her  home  June  10  ana 
was  not  neard  from  until  the  other  day  when  a  classmate  and 
fellow  teacher  saw  her  in  a  department  store  in  Brooklyn.  No 
adequate  cause  has  ever  been  assigned  for  her  disappearance. 


Lawrence,  Kas.— This  city  has  just  taken  possession  of 
the  new  Central  school,  a  magnificent  structure  of  twelve 
rooms  which  has  been  in  process  of  construction  since  last 
March. 

The  building  is  modern  in  its  finish  and  appointments,  and 
has  all  the  conveniences  of  an  up-to-date  school-house.  Its 
halls  are  wide  and  well  ventilated,  rooms  properly  lighted, 
toilet  rooms  and  lavatories  have  all  the  latest  improvements. 
In  the  basement  there  are  play-rooms.  The  entire  cost  will 
be  about  i»3o,ooo. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Stanley,  eleven  years  principal  of  the  Quincv 
school,  is  principal  of  the  **  New  Central.'^  He  is  an  experi- 
enced schoolman  and  very  popular.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  is  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith,  who  was  called  from  Ottawa  six 
years  ago. 

One  of  the  teachers  in  the  Quincy  school.  Miss  A.  J.  McAl- 
lister, has  taught  for  over  thirty  consecutive  years  and  is  still 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  city. 

The  public  schools  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  city  and  country,  were 
all  closed  Friday,  Nov.  17,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual  Cam- 
den County  Teachers'  Institute.  Fully  500  teachers  were  pres- 
ent. The  most  notable  address  of  the  gathering  was  by  Prof. 
Edward  Howard  Griggs  who  spoke  on  *'  Education  for  the  Art 
of  Living."  He  said  that  there  are  new  ideas,  new  inspirations 
in  the  art  of  teaching.  Education  is  the  art  of  living.  This  is 
an  age  of  educational  experiment.  The  special  point  of  attack 
now  IS  the  curriculum.  Out  of  all  the  wesuth  <of  possible  mate- 
rial just  those  thmgs  must  be  chosen  which  will  conduce  to 
right  living.  All  this  learning  must  focus  upon  a  definite  point 
and  that  point  is  personal  conduct. 

Other  speakers  were  County  Supt  C.  S.  Albertson,  who  told 
of  the  progress  made  recently  in  Camden  county ;  Mrs.  Lelia 
E.  Patridge  who  spoke  upon  "  Attention ;  **  Miss  Louise  Con- 
nelly, whose  subject  was  *'  The  New  Education.'' 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— The  parents  of  the  pupils  who  are  at- 
tending the  present  East  side  high  school,  tne  over-crowded 
condition  of  which  was  referred  to  recently  in  the  School 
Journal,  held  a  meeting  Nov.  14  to  discuss  means  fo^  obtain- 
ing a  new  structure.  The  patrons  of  the  schpol  are  thoroly 
aroused  as  to  the  imperative  need  of  a  sanitary  building  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  children  who  want  educational 
privileges  and  they  mean  to  have  it. 

Lynn,  Mass. — The  school  board  has  called  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Tracy  grammar  school  Mr.  Aaron  B,  Palmer,  of 
Beachmont,  who  takes  the  place  of  the  late  Principal  Owens. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Great  excitement  prevailed  here 
at  the  recent  election  for  the  issuance  of  f()0,ooo  in  bonds  to 
build  a  new  hieh  school  building.  Pupils  of  the  school  ran 
omnibuses  to  the  polling  places  all  day  and  electioneered  for 
the  bonds,  but  notwithstanding  their  enorts,  the  appropriation 
was  lost. 

Worcester,  Mass. — Superintendent  Carroll  recommends 
the  establishment  of  more  special  schools.  At  present  there 
is  but  one  in  the  city  and  that  is  overcrowded.  The  attend- 
ance of  fcreign  children  who  cannot  speak  English  is  increasing 
yearly.  Superintendent  Carroll  believes  that  special  instruc- 
tion will  have  to  be  provided  for  them  and  also  for  those 
children  who  suffer  from  affliction  of  mind  and  body.. 

Worcester,  Mass.— Dr.  Amanda  S.  Bray,  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  has  made  a  vigorous  protest  against  dancing  in 
the  high  school,  not  upon  moral  but  upon  hygienic  grounds. 
She  states  that  the  girls  sweep  up  and  down  the  hallways,  rais- 
ing a  dust  that  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  bacteria  and  undoubtedly 
dangerous  to  the  whole  school.  She  believes  that  while  danc- 
ing IS  all  right  in  its  place,  it  is  all  wrong  in  a  school  building. 
The  school  committee  took  no  action  upon  her  report. 

Albion,  Mich.— The  Michip;an  Library  Association  held  its 
tenth  annual  meeting  at  Albion,  Nov.  9, 10.  Several  papers 
were  read  upon  the  subject  of  the  co-operation  of  school  and 
library  in  airecting  the  reading  of  children.  Mr.  W.  J. 
McKone,  superintendendent  of  schools  at  Albion,  told  of  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  local  library  and  the  state  librarian, 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  of  Lansine,maae  an  interesting  address 
upon  ^'Traveling  Libraries."  A  very  entertaining  talk  was 
given  or  "Illustrated  Bulletin  Boards,"  by  Miss  May  E. 
Qaigley. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.— In  accordance  with  a  recommendation 
from  Supt.  Tisdale  the  school  board  has  voted  that  hereafter 
any  teacher  who  desires  to  resign  his  position  must  give  at 
least  thirty  days'  notice.  In  case  of  failure  to  give  such  notice 
the  terms  of  the  yearly  contract  will  be  rigidly  adhered  to  and 
the  teacher  will  not  be  allowed  to  resign  in  midterm.  This 
action  was  deemed  imperative  on  account  of  the  annoyance 
lately  caused  by  the  very  unexpected  and  inconvenient  depart- 
ure of  the  principal  •f  the  high  school. 


Bad  blood  is  a  bad  thing  to  inherit  or  acquire,  but  bad  blood 
may  be  made  good  blood  by  taking  Hood*t  Sarsaparilla. 
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6xample9  of  Semi-Slant  Anting. 
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A  number  of  publishinfi:  houses  have  been  affected  by  the  recent  attack  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Superintendents  upon  vertieal 
writing,  and  are  now  bringing  out  systems  in  which  a  modified  slant  prevails.  Several  specimens  of  these  scripts  are  here  presented. 


The  American  Book  Company. 

Barnes's  Natural  Slant  Penmanship  is  an  excellently  gotten 
up  series  with  admirable  decorf  tive  covers.  The  series  con- 
sists of  Books  A  and  B  for  beginners  and  Book  I.  thru  8  for 
the  grammar  school  grades. 


~S-^ .a^Mi 


to  write  a  great  deal.    The  authors  have  therefore  taken  about 
the  prevailing  slant  and  given  it  the  name  of  natural. 

Their  copies  are  designed  to  be  wntterij  not  drawn  or  printed. 
They  show  the  full,  round  open  style  of  the  best  vertical  forms. 
The  capitals  have  been  selected,  first,  because  of  legibility; 


CI  AxixuL.  Q/mxy6  u/i/nd./ 


ComjL 


Z4 


cxruj-,  cximjL 


2.   Sjul  'ttul  ^^umJjL . 


l6  ^/ioxA.  Caj-xl 


cUAAxzZborL  cM  IAj.  Uj^xjUl.    JAjUut  uJ-i/rvcLd 
-irrcru^Jbt  Ccrtu/mJrLLd  cucAxy^  ZAjl  CCClarrt- 
tco  to  cLcAC/cru-tA  CL  tuujU-  LUxrricL. 

Tiofuxi  JAMmjuZ'^id  rurur  cU/m/2/n/i- 
.£ycL  in  cyiexxl  cxyrrirmMLCAxiI  oe/nZeA^. 

BqJm)  (yixruj- oTi pxiIm^Ld.  iqoo 

ubruJjui  StaJjtd,  cruJi  C^rUjnnJjLu  LL.S. 


The  statement  of  the  authors'  point  of  view  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  best  vertical  writing,  tho  legible,  is  slow,  and  at  its 
worst  it  tends  to  an  unsightly  backhand,  llie  majority  of 
school  children,  according  to  experiments  write  with  a  certain 
slant  when  unprejudiced.    The  same  is  true  of  adults  who  have 


second,  because  of  ease  of  execution ;  and  third,  because  of 
graceful  form.  Every  copy  is  sensible  and  significant,  contain- 
ing matter  that  is  of  some  interest. 

With  the  series  go  Natural  Slant  Penmanship  charts,  four 
sheets  conveniently  arranged  for  hanging  upon  the  wall. 
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Thomas  R.  SKcwell  &  Company. 

if  Here  is  a  fine  system  of  Round-Hand  Rational  Slant  Writing. 
This  is  not  a  radical  departure  from  the  present  system  of  ver- 
tical writing.  It  claims  to  be  rather  a  modification  of  it, 
aceentoating,  combining,  and  harmonizing  the  manifest  excel- 
lences while  it  eliminates  the  eccentricities  and  undesirable 


qualities  of  vertical  penmanship, 
tnres: 
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It  embodies  these   fea- 


1.  A  round,  flowing  script,  based  on  movement. 

2.  Uniformity  in  capitals  and  small  letters. 

3.  A  natural  slant  to  the  right. 

4.  Simplicity  of  form. 


(JJul^uirrLd  uj-CLd  thji  C£/y\iAji  o^  Qyuid^  (yi/JiAjJi^ 


QAMjnn^OJt  1julU>  AjlouaaAjl  cl  uj-xxAjrm  cLirvrx>atjL. 


•  William  Collins,  Sons,  &  Company,  Ltd. 

The  semi-slant  has  recently  come  into  prominence  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  The  New  Graphic  Gopy- 
Books  published  by  the  above  named  London  house,  constitute 
a  series  containing  text,  half-text,  and  small-hand.  The 
announcement  states  that  the  upright  system — which  is,  of 
course,  identical  with  our  vertical  system — has  been  intention- 
ally discarded  in  favor  of  writing  with  a  slight  forward  slope. 


the  latter  being  from  the  physiological  co-relation  of  the  fore- 
arm, wrist,  lEtad  fingers  more  natural  and  therefore  conducive 
to  greater  ease  and  speed  of  production.  In  this  system,  tho 
due  regard  has  been  had  for  grace  of  outline,  the  simplest 
forms  hiave  been  adopted  for  capital  and  small  letters  alike. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  style,  tho  speedy,  does  not  lend  itself  to 
that  **  insidious  deterioration  too  often  observable  in  the  writing 
of  pupils  towards  the  end  of  their  school  career.'' 


^zr£ 


'/IJJ'^     4  A 


Lmp.    til  p.    Ayfji/f,) 


YUlEEZm 


^tfTT. 


Richardson,  Smith  &  Company. 

Smith's  International  Penmanship  claims  for  its  distinctive 
feature  a  round  hand  that  is  plain,  legible,  and  readily  taught 
— ^with  roundness  of  turns  in  the  small  letters,  short  loops  and 
capitals,  with  little  or  no  shade.  Before  devising  this  system 
they  collected  hundreds  of  specimens  of  writing  from  insur- 
ance offices  and  from  business  offices.  The  majority  of  these 
specimens  were  written  in  the  intermedial  slant,  inclusively 


proving  its  value  for  business  purposes. 

A  good  point  about  these  books  is  the  introduction  of  pic- 
tures to  illustrate  the  model  sentences.  By  associating  the 
pictures  of  objects  with  ideas  it  is  believed  that  greater 
enthusiasm  will  be  aroused  in  the  work  and  that  the  interest 
of  pupils  will  be  increased.  The  literary  material  for  the 
headlines  has  alUbeen  selected  with  reference  to  imparting 
valuable  information. 


AAMy  /QxrnyuVxAju. 

*•  ,  Qean  Swift,  Eng.,  1667-I74^\ 

be  of  the  nature  of  a  reversal  to  ancient  penmanship.  After  a 
great  deal  of  investigation  and  talk  with  teachers  and  princi- 
pals, Mr.  Merrill  adopted  the  eighteen  degree  slant  off  the  per- 
pendicular as  being  just  sufficient  to  counteract  the  tendency 
toward  backhand  which  is  made  so  strong  an  objection  in  cur- 
rent criticism  of  the  vertical  writing.  Extreme  simplicity  of 
form  has  been  aimed  at.  The  letters  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  Maynard-Merrill  vertical  books,  tho  one  or  two 
changes  suggested  by  practical  teachers  have  been  adopted.  In 
particular  many  of  the  letters  have  a  little  dot-stroke  at  begin- 
ning. This  is  something  that  the  writer  naturally  makes  as  he 
presses  down  with  the  pen  point  and  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  improvement.  The  writing  staff  is  brought  with- 
in three  spaces  and  all  the  letters  are  brought  within  them. 
This  follows  closely  the  proportions  of  ordinary  type  and  pro- 
duces a  style  of  penmanship  that  has  unusual  character  and 
dignity. 


Eaton  &  Company. 

This  Chicago  house  issues  the  New  Era  System  of  Semi-Slant 
Writing,  by  G.  L.  Ricketts.  The  copies  presented  are  in  all 
cases  reproductions  not  of  the  engraver's  tool  but  of  actual 
handwriting.  The  copies  are  also  of  a  uniform  height  thruout 
the  series.  The  author  does  not  believe  in  beginning  with 
gigantic  letters  and  working  down  to  a  natural  height.  The 
copy  avoids  fancy  writing  and  is  free  from  shading  and  all 
extra  strokes. 

Maynard,  Merrill  &  Company. 

Vertical  penmanship  has  had  no  more  enthusiastic  advocates 
in  the  past  than  this  New  York  house  which  has  sold  more 
vertical  writing  books  in  New  Vork  and  vicinity  than  any 
other  publishing  company.  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Gompany  have 
issued  a  series  of  Modern  Penmanship  which  they  believe  will 
embody  the  excellent  features  of  their  vertical  system  and  not 


In  connection  with  the  synoptic  view  given  above  it  is  in-     vertical  writing.    A  series  of  books  has  ust  been  placed  upon 
teresting  to  compare  these  specimens  of  Rand-McNally's  new     the  market. 
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JVotes  of  )Vew  Boolie, 

Animal  L\fe,  a  First  Book  of  Zoology,  by  David  Starr  Jordan, 
President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  university,  and  Vernon  L. 
Kellogg,  M.  S.,  professor  in  the  same  university.  The  promin- 
ent thought  in  this  text-book  is  animal  life  determined  by  en- 
vironment The  authors  first  show  that  the  cell  is  the  element 
of  living  existence,  and  that  the  development  of  the  individual 
is  a  process  of  differentiation.  All  life  comes  from  preceding 
life.  As  animals  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  the  differentiation 
increases  and  special  organs  arise,  adapted  to  the  medium  in 
which  the  animal  lives.  The  laws  of  development  are  clearly 
shown  from  typical  animals,  and  the  metamorphoses  which 
certain  forms  pass  thru,  are  illustrated  by  the  locust  and  the 
butterfly.  The  modifications  incidental  to  the  social  instincts 
are  fully  treated,  and  some  of  the  special  relations  which  they 
entAil  are  given  incidentally.  Parasitism  and  the  degeneracy 
which  it  involves  is  well  treated.  And  finally,  special  adapta- 
tions for  protection,  such  as  mimicry  and  change  of  color,  are 
shown  to  be  determining  factors  in  the  fauna  of  a  country. 
All  the  higher  forms  point  to  man,  and  intellect  and  reason  is 
the  culmination  of  animal  life.  The  figures  are  especially 
clean  and  accurate.  (D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.20.)  L.  R  F.  G. 

Th£  Laws  qf  Gravitatum,  Memoirs  by  Newton,  Bouguer,  and 
Cavendish.  Translated  and  edited  by  A.  Stanley  Mackenzie, 
Ph.D.,  professor  of  physics  in  Bryn  Mawr  colleffe.  The  first 
of  these  memoirs,  taken  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  '"Principia,"  is 
the  famous  philosopher's  discussion  of  the  fundamental  propo- 
sitions upon  which  the  laws  of  bodies  free  to  fall  depend. 
After  rigidly  determining  these  laws  as  applying  to  the  earth 
as  a  separate  mass,  they  are  extended  to  all  bodies  free  to 
move  in  the  solar  system.  Next  is  given  an  account  of  Pierre 
Bouguer's  experiments  in  the  mountains  of  Peru  from  which  he 
determined  the  figure  of  the  earth.  These  showed  some  unex- 
pected results  which  found  their  explanation  in  the  elevation  of 
the{whole  region  as  a  plateau  above  Ithe  general  level  of  the 
earth.  A  brief  account  of  the  famous  j^rtier  Controversy, 
with  its  forged  records  of  experiments,  follows  ;  together  with 
the  work  of  Maskilyne  at  Mount  Schehallion  which  gave  the 
first  close  determinations  of  the  factors  of  the  earth.  But  the 
most  important  «7ork  of  the  earlier  days  was  found  in  Caven- 
dish's measurement  of  gravitation  by  comparison  with  the  at- 
traction of  a  lead  ball.  Cavendish's  original  paper  is  given  in 
full.  From  this,  the  comparative  attraction  of  the  earth  was 
computed,  and  this  gave  an  independent  meiasure  of  its  mass, 
the  results  closely  agreeing  with  those  determined  by  Maske- 
lyne.  A  brief  summary  of  the  later  work  completes  the  vol- 
ume. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  method  by  pendulum  vibra- 
tions has  been  returned  to,  and  that  the  best  work  is  now  being 
done  by  Americans.  (The  American  Book  Company,  New 
York.)  L.  R.  F.  G. 

The  Universal  Solution  for  Numerical  and  Literal  Equations, 
by  Which  the  Boots  of  Equations  of  AU  Degrees  can  be  Expressed 
in  Terms  of  Their  Co-Efficients.  By  M.  A.  McGinnis.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  meet  what  appears  to  be  an  actual  advance  in 
higher  mathematics.  Much  of  the  work  done  it  college  alge- 
bra seems  to  possess  little  value  beyond  mental  discipline.  But 
here  is  a  movement  forward,  perhaps  almost  a  revolution,  for 
general  theorems  are  advanced  by  which  all  equations  find  their 
solution.  These  theorems  are  biued  upon  well-understood  pro- 
positions of  geometry  pertaining  to  areas,  and  their  demonstra- 
tion is  rigidly  exact.  From  these,  general  equations  of  the 
various  degrees  are  built  up,  while  their  method  of  solution  be- 
comes the  reversal  of  the  process.  By  this  principle  methods 
are  developed  for  the  solution  of  problems  up  to  the  fifth  de- 
gree. Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  this  new  method  lies  in 
the  close  relation  which  it  brings  between  geometry  and  alge- 
bra as  universal  arithmetic.  Following  the  common  methods, 
most  students  fail  to  gain  any  conception  of  relationship.  (The 
Mathematical  Book  Company,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.) 

L.  R,  F.  G. 

Nature  Study  and  the  Child  is  a  volume  bearing  on  a  topic 
that  is  arousing  unusual  interest  in  many  of  the  advanced 
schools.  It  is  planned  to  be  of  real  service.  The  author  shows 
how  it  may  be  employed  so  as  to  stimulate  expression.  In  the 
first  two  chapters  he  explains  how  it  should  be  taught.  He 
gives  exact  information  about  the  best  subjects  to  be  studied 
in  the  different  seasons ;  an  eight  years  course  is  marked  out, 
also  a  primary  year's  work.  The  author,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Scott, 
was  recently  the  instructor  in  this  subject,  in  the  Oswego  nor- 
mal school,  and  is  most  competent  to  speak  clearly  and  help- 
fully ;  in  fact,  we  doubt  if  his  superior  as  an  instructor  on  the 


subject  exists.  We  have  read  his  writings  on  the  subject  al- 
ways with  interest  and  are  prepared  to  feel  an  acquaintance 
with  the  matters  presented.  (D.  C«  Heath  &  Company.  Price, 
$1.50.) 

A  Book  qf  Tableaux,  by  Sarah  Annie  Frost,  will  be  welcomed 
by  a  large  circle.  This  author  is  at  once  ingenious,  fresh,  and 
suggestive.  Her  services  in  this  department  cannot  but  be 
gratefully  acknowledged.  Most  of  those  described  can  be 
employed  in  school,  and  we  know  no  way  better  to  remove  the 
tedium  that  often  settles  down  and  repels  industry.  Some 
(such  as  Joan  of  Arc)  have  a  historical  value.  (Dick  &  Fitz- 
gerald.   Price,  30  cents.) 

The  Wave  Theory  of  Light  forms  one  of  the  valuable  Sden- 
.  tific  Memoirs  series.  It  is  edited  by  Prof.  Henry  Creno  (North- 
western university).  The  treatises  of  Huggens,  Young,  and 
Fresnel  are  here  produced  with  biographical  sketches.  It  is  a 
volume  that  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  philosophical  stu- 
dent.   (American  Book  Company.) 

We  admire  the  unwearied  earnestness  of  the  publishers  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  in  shorthand.  It  is  in  the  incomparable  Pit- 
man style.    (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons.    Price,  60  cents.) 

The  Discovery  of  Induced  EUetric  Currents  presents  the 
memoirs  of*  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  a  name  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  the  scientific  world.  The  volume  is  edited  by  Prof.  J.  S. 
Ames,  of  John  Hopkins  university.  It  must  be  remarked  that 
Prof.  Henry  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  Albany  academy  and  was 
obliged  to  make  his  own  apparatus.  (American  Book  Com- 
pany.) 

Studies  of  Animal  Life  is  the  result  of  experiments  in  apply- 
ing laboratory  methods  to  the  study  of  zoology  and  botany  in 
the  high  schools  of  Chicago.  The  great  end  sought  is  the 
awakening  of  an  interest  in  living  things,  and  leading  to  habits 
of  exact  and  philosophical  observation.  The  volume  omits,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  dissection,  and  lays  a  firm  foundation  for  a 
study  of  several  common  animals.  It  certainly  is  a  book  to  be 
highly  praised.  Hitherto  most  students  leave  school  with  some 
knowledge  of  human  physiology  and  anatomy,  but  know  noth- 
ing of  the  relation  of  man  to  other  animals.  This  volume  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  give  fundamental  conception  of  structure 
in  living  animals.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.   Price,  50  cents.) 

Every  teacher  will  be  interested  in  a  volume  on  reading  by 
that  accomplished  educator,  Geo.  I.  Aldrich;  he  is  assist^  by 
Alexander  Forbes  in  a  Progressive  Course  in  Beading  to 
consist  of  five  books.  The  third  of  the  series  is  highly  attrac- 
tive in  general  make-up;  the  binding  is  strong,  the  printing 
excellent,  the  type  large,  the  illustrations  effective.  We  note 
excellent  features — it  is  well  graded,  there  is  a  great  variety 
in  its  subject  matter  and  this  has  a  certain  continuity  that  is 
wanting  in  most  books  of  this  grade.  We  think  the  selectiona 
are  admirable  and  would  be  glad  to  name  the  ten  classes  if 
space  permitted.  There  is  no  hop,  skip,  and  jump  in  the  selec- 
tion of  pieces;  but  a  thread  connects  them  all.  (Butler,  Sheldon 
&  Company,  Price,  40  cents.) 

Flashes  of  Wit  and  Humor,  by  Robert  Waters.  This  book  is  a 
brief  study  of  the  best  things  of  the  brighest  minds.  It  con- 
tains the  best  repartees,  the  most  amusing  and  humorous 
utterances.  (Edgar  S.  Werner  Publishing  &  Supply  Co.  Price, 
$1.00.) 

A  volume  that  cannot  fail  to  be  serviceable  to  the  thinking 
teacher  is  entitled  Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think.  It  is  the 
substance  of  twenty- two  lectured  delivered  before  educational 
conventions  by  State  Supt.  of  Schools  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  first  is  entitled  "Make  the  Pupils  Think,"  and 
the  reader,  having  read  that,  will  assuredly  be  roused  up  to  read 
another,  feeling  that  the  author  has  something  to  say  rela- 
tive to  the  practical  work  of  the  school-room.  We  confess 
to  sincere  pleasure  in  examining  the  volume ;  it  is  in  line 
with  the  work  The  Journal  has  attempted  to  do  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  Teaching  is  a  high  and  difficult  art ;  Sapt. 
Schaeffer  recognizes  this  and  attempts  to  differentiate  it  from 
the  school-room  performances  and  exercises  that  are  put  for- 
ward under  the  name  of  tea,ching.  He  has  produced  a  volume 
that  will  be  of  real  service.    (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.) 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

Establiflhed  1870),  pnbliBhed  weekly  at  $8.00  per  year,  is  a  Journal  of 
ednoation  for  snperintendeDts,  prinoipaU,  Bohool  boards,  teachers,  and 
others  who  desire  to  have  a  oomplete  aoooont  of  aU  the  great  moY»- 
ments  in  education.  We  also  publish  Tsb  Tkaohxbs'  Ihstttuts, 
monthly,  $1  a  year ;  Thb  Pbixabi  Sobool,  monthly,  $1  a  year :  Edu- 
OATi  NAii  FouvDATTOKB,  monthly,  $1  a  year;  Oub  Timbs  (Onrrent 
Events),  eemi-monthly,  50  cents  a  year ;  Avimajjs,  monthly,  $1.60  a  year : 
And  Thb  P&AonoAL  Txaohsb,  monthly,  80  cents  a  year  Also  Books  and 
uds  for  teachers.  Descnptiye  circular  and  catalog  free.  E.  L. 
KELLOGG  A  00.,  61  £.  Ninth  Street.  New  York. 
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The  Trusts,  What  can  We  do  WUh  Tkm  f  What  ean  They  Do 
for  Us?  \a2L  liyesnbject  which  William  Miller  Collier  has  treated 
in  all  its  relations  in  a  recently  pnblished  volnme.  So  com- 
plicated is  the  trust  question  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  most 
minds  are  greatly  confused  regarding  it.  This  book  will  make 
most  of  the  points  clear,  as  the  anchor  is  evidently  a  thoro 
student  of  industrial  and  social  questions.  While  he  does  not 
overlook  the  evils  that  are  likely  to  arise  from  trusts,  he  con- 
siders that  they  have  been  a  benefit,  on  the  whole,  as  they  are 
in  the  nature  of  labor-saving  devices.  The  method  of  develop- 
ment has  been,  first,  the  man  doing  business  alone,  then  the 
partnership,  then  the  corporation,  then  the  combination  of  cor- 
porations, or  the  trust— tho  legally  there  is  really  no  such 
thing  as  a  trust  at  present.  These  combinations  of  capital  are 
gigantic  corporations,  as  they  evaded  the  federal  trust  law 
some  years  ago  by  incorporating. 

Competition,  that  forced  the  prices  lower,  and  lower,  the 
author  calls  the  mother  of  trusts.  It  was  a  question  of  self- 
preservation  ;  it  was  unite  or  die.  By  combination  they 
economised  in  labor,  in  buying  raw  material,  in  distributing 
their  product,  and  in  various  other  ways,  and  this  economy,  in 
most  cases,  enables  them  to  produce  and  to  sell  cheaper,  so  the 
public  really  benefits  by  the  combination.  The  main  evils  of 
trusts  arise  from  the  tendency  to  raise  prices  where  they 
secure  a  monopoly,  the  throwing  of  men  out  of  employment 
and  the  securing  of  transportation  advantages,  whereby  t^ey 
are  enabled  to  freeze  out  competition.  The  monopolistic  trusts 
formed,  not  to  make  a  fair  business  profit,  but  to  raise  prices, 
are  the  ones  that  should  be  fought  by  every  possible  weapon,  as 
they  are  destructive  of  the  people's  interests.  It  is  maintained, 
however,  that  a  lasting  monopoly  is  practically  unknown  in 
business,  as  competition  is  always  possible  in  the  long  run,  and 
this  invariably  forces  the  prices  down.  (The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company,  New  York.    Cloth,  $1.25.) 

Thru  the  First  Arctic  Nighty  1898-18^9,  by  Frederick  A.  Cook. 
Many  men  have  traversed  the  far  North  and  written  about 
their  adventures  in  that  land  of  ice  and  snow,  but  few  have 
ventured  into  the  Antarctic  regions.  This  book  is  the  first 
great  contribution  made  in  our  time  to  the  literature  of  the 
southern  polar  zone.  Dr.  Cook  was  attached  to  the  Belgian 
expedition  to  the  Antarctic  as  surgeon,  anthropologist,  and 
photographer,  and  afterwards  became  its  historian.  It  is 
especially  fortunate  that  this  task  fell  to  his  lot,  for  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  placed  in  better  hands.  His  is  no  diy-aa- 
dust  narrative  of  scientific  observations  here,  and  the  sighting 
of  land  there,  and  the  reaching  of  such  a  latitude  on  such  a 
day. 

Tho  the  book  contains  scientific  facts,  they  are  presented  in 
such  a  way  that  the  non-scientific  reader  can  understand  them. 
Nevertheless  the  author  has  left  the  purely  scientific  work  for 

Sublication  in  special  reports,  in  which  form  they  will  receive 
ue  attention  from  learned  bodies.  He  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  presenting  such  a  picture  of  the  Antarctic  region 
that  one  can  shut  his  eyes  and  see  the  Belgica  shut  in  by  the 
miles  and  miles  of  ice  and  crushed  in  between  the  contending 
packs,  can  behold  the  wondrous  play  of  sunlight  across  the  sky 
and  on  the  ice  mountains,  or  the  tempest  driving  its  blinding 
sleet  over  the  imprisoned  vessel.  Dr.  Cook  dwells  upon  the 
changing  aspects  of  earth  and  sky  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
artist  and  he  has  the  language  adequate  to  a  description  of 
nature's  ever  changing  moods. 

Furthermore  his  Imowledge  as  a  physician  enables  him  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  long  Antarctic  night  on  the  men.  The 
sun  sank  below  the  horizon  on  May  15,  1898,  and  did  not  re- 
appear again  until  about  the  25th  of  July.  In  a  few  jdays,  the 
men  began  to  miss  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  'sunlight. 
The^  grew  pale  and  wan,  lost  their  appetites  and  their 
ambitions ;  their  blood  became  poor  in  red  corpuscles  ;  they 
became  weary  on  the  slightest  exertion  and  the  pulse  rose  to 
an  alarming  point,  and  their  spirits  sank,  in  spite  of  their 
strong  efforts  to  remain  cheerful.  One  man,  Lieut.  Danco, 
died ;  others  were  subjected  to  the  baking  process  and  placed 
on  a  diet  of  penguin  flesh  to  bring  them  back  to  a  normal  con- 
dition. 

The  party  were  overjoyed  to  see  the  sun  again,  tho  it  was 
pale  compared  to  the  midday  splendor  and  distorted  by  refrac- 
tion. Day  by  day  the  ice  pack  decreased  in  size  until  it  was 
less  than  a  half  a  mile  to  the  edge  in  midsummer  on  January  1, 
1899.  Seeing  that  the  ship  was  not  likely  to  be  wholly  freed 
by  Uie  thaw,  the  crew  set  to  work  to  cut  her  out  and  soon  had 
a  canal  sawed  to  the  open  water.  Then  a  storm  came  and 
spread  the  ice  apart  and  the  Belgica  sailed  out  to  freedom,  and 
soon  reached  the  South  American  port  of  Punta  Arenas. 

The  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  in  the  departments  of 
geography,  oceanography,  meteorology,  zoology,  and  botany. 


were  great.  The  author  tells  of  a  race  of  Fuguean  giants  and 
describes  a  new  land  of  ice  and  snow.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  over  a  hundred  remarkable  pictures  in  color  and  in  black 
and  white.    (Doubleday  &  McClure  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Sir  Roger  De  Chverley  Papers,  edited  by  Prof.  Laura 
Johnson  Wylie  (Vassar)  with  copious  notes.  (Globe  School  Book 
Company.) 

La  Ihdipe  Noire  is  a  text-book,  in  French,  from  the  pen  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  edited  with  introduetion  and  notes  by  Prof. 
E.  S.  Lewis,  of  Princeton.  Like  all  the  volumes  issued  by  its 
pubUshersit  is  admirably  printed.  The  notes  are  numerous 
and  exceedingly  well  conceived ;  one  is  reminded  of  notes  to 
classical  works.  They  will  give  jusi  the  help  needed.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Company.    Price,  70  cents.) 

The  Far  East  and  Far  West  Bed  Children,  by  Mara  L.  Piatt, 
gives  some  of  the  tnulitions  and  folk  lore  of  the  natives  of 
America  in  language  the  children  can  understand.  With  great 
art  the  author  has  woven  the  narrative  together  of  these  east 
and  west  red  children.  She  has  sought  action  in  the  story  and 
simplicity  in  the  illustrations.  These  little  red  people  are 
always  doing  something  and  that  is  what  children  like.  (The 
Morse  Company,  New  York  and  Boston.) 

Mother  Natures  ChUdren,  by  Allen  Walton  Gould.  This  book 
traces  in  a  beautiful  way  the  care  and  mutual  dependence  of 
living  things  from  human  beings  down  to  plants.  While  it  is 
set  in  an  imaginative  framework,  no  facts  are  stated  and  no 
illustrations  used  save  on  good  scientific  authority.  Each 
chapter  opens  with  ia  picture  by  some  artist  of  acknowledged 
ability  and  contains  other  interesting  pictures  bearing  directly 
on  the  text.  The  stories  of  how  p&nts  and  animals  care  for 
their  babies  are  very  prettily  told.  In  fact,  this  book  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  valuable  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 
(Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Intimate  China,  by  Mrs.  Archibald  Little,  is  an  account  of 
this  interesting  land  and  its  people,  by  a  woman  who  knows 
how  to  use  her  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  express  her  ideas  in 
graceful  and  vigorous  English.  The  author  traveled  over  large 
sections  of  the  empire  and  had  unusual  facilities  for  studying 
the  people  and  the  institutions.  She  tells  about  life  in  country 
and  city,  Chinese  morals,  superstitions,  soldiers,  students,  arts, 
and  indus^es,  and  describes  manners  and  customs,  as  f  ootbind- 
ing,  weddings,  funerals,  etc.  The  missionaries  and  their  work 
also  receive  attention.  Just  now,  when  so  much  attention  is 
given  to  China,  it  is  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  book.  It 
has  one  hundred  and  twenty  illustrations,  most  of  them  from 
photographs  taken  by  Mrs.  Little  herself.  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.) 

Outlines  of  Nature  Study  and  History^  by  Annie  G.  Engell. 
In  these  lessons  on  plants,  the  human  body,  animals,  natural 
science,  and  history,  the  author  gives  a  method  of  study  and 
suggests  what  direction  it  shall  take.  For  the  teacher  work- 
ing in  the  lower  grades  the  book  is  of  very  great  value;  it  is 
practical  and  that  is  what  is  wanted.  Young  pupils  will  acquire 
thru  these  lessons,  both  a  knowledge  of  natural  science  and 
American  history  and  a  power  of  independent  thought.  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Company.) 

Botany:  An  Elementary  Text  for  Schools,  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 
The  plan  followed  in  the  study  of  botany  is  determined  by  the 
results  sought.  If  the  purpose  is  to  make  accomplished  bot- 
anists, the  student  begins  with  the  cell  structure  and  micros- 
copic study  of  the  simpler  organism.  When  the  purpose  is  to 
interest  the  pupil  in  his  environment  and  to  develop  the  powers 
of  observation  and  inductive  reasoning,  attention  will  be  given 

grincipally  to  the  plant's  form  and  manner  of  growth.  This 
ook  is  prepared  for  the  schools  which  follow  the  latter  plan. 
It  describes,  carefully,  the  general  form  of  plants  and  their 
manner  of  growth,  illustrating  the  text  by  numerous  cuts, 
made  from  photographs,  and  suggesting  plants,  easily  secured 
for  class  study.  The  changes  in  form  and  appearance,  due  to 
foliage  and  blossoming,  are  accurately  described  and  the  study 
made  comparative.  Flowers  are  treated  in  parts  for  their  va- 
rious functions,  thus  leading  from  structure  to  use.  Then  the 
relations  to  surroundings  are  developed,  great  care  being  given 
to  competition  and  the  influences  of  animals,  particularly  of 
man.  The  principles  and  results  of  variation  have  a  chapter 
to  themselves.  The  third  part  treats  of  the  cell  structure  and 
growth,  thus  making  this  more  minute  study  follow  the  study 
of  the  plant  as  a  whole.  In  this  section  tiie  enlarged  views 
of  cells  and  of  wood  structure  are  specially  notewor&y.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    Price,  $1.10.) 
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King's  Evil 

Thai  is  Scrofula. 

No  disease  Is  older. 

No  disease  Is  really  responsible  for  s 
larger  mortality. 

ConsomptloD  Is  commonly  Its  ontfn^wth. 

There  Is  no  excuse  ever  for  neglecting 
it,  it  makes  its  presence  known  by  so  many 
signs,  among  which  are  glandular  tumors, 
cutaneous  eruptions,  inflamed  eyelids,  sore 
ears,  rickets,  catarrh,  wasting  and  general 
debility. 

John  Brearley,  Potter  Hill,  R.  I.,  had  a 
**  large  scrofulous  bunch  "in  his  neck;  the 
little  son  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Spear,  ParishviUe, 
N.  Y.,  had  a  "large  scrofulous  sore";  the 
little  grandson  of  A.  E.  Withers,  Longylew, 
Ark.,  "had  scrof  ula  very  bad." 

They  were  all  cured,  according  to  vol- 
untary testimonials,  by 

Hood's  SarsopaHUa 

which  has  effected  the  most  wonderful, 
radical  and  permanent  cures  of  scrofula 
in  old  and  young. 
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1,052,665.211  00 
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«^^  J      i         •A  MAN 

/OiStol  ^ 

By  ALIOB  B.  STOOICHAIi,  M,  P.  ff^^'f "^f 

TOLSTOI,  hit  famllj  and  hom«  Ufe,  with  rlrld  piotarw 
of  peraonal  ezpeiienoes  In  RumIa.  Vital  points  of  hi*  great 
works  oa  reltgrlon  and  art  are  presented  with  new  interest. 
Booiceeller.  KewsdealerASta:  **Dr.  Stoekham't  work  U  a 
fUBdnating  aeeount  of  her  trtatt  to  the  famous  Rueeian.** 

Tke  Hew  ^piwit  bf  HAVBLOOK  BLLIS  in  the  same  toI- 
time  frfres  an  eloquent  Insight  Into  TOLSTOI' 8  toolal 
nhiloeophr.  Cbtcago  Tribune;  **A  de9ervedlif  noUawork,** 
Literary  World:  ** Ardent,  entkuHtutie,  elo^tumU.** 

lllQStrated.    Bound  In  Art  VAllum.  Prepaid  11.00 

^JTOIIMAS  fPillSHIIitCO.,  66  FIFTH  AYC,  CHICABO.  III. 


CfiOWN  AND  fiUD€£  WOUL 

Teeth  toithoui  TlaU^: 

The  special  and  soientiflo  branch  of  dentistry 
known  as  Grown  and  Bridire  Work,  requires  the 
most  accurate  ad JustmeDt  with  perfect  mechani- 
cal construction  to  insure  an  artistic  success  and 
permanency 

Havlnff  every  facility  for  this  dans  of  work  I 
can  now  offer  reasonable  prices  as  consistent  with 
first  class  workmanship.   Estaslishkd.  1866. 

Sr  I  J.  SIIIIIT.  Mil  198111. 


BUCKBOkRD*  STENCILS 

are  the  cheapest,  handiest,  most  satisfac- 
tory means  of  illustration  in  school.  Our 
Usk  comprises  orer  600  subjects.  Send  10 
cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  two 
sunples  for  trial— a  map  of  North  America 
and  a  drawing  or  language  lesson— to- 
gether with  catalog  containing  complete 
Ust  % 

E  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  6i  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Tn  School  Joukmal,  established  in  iStql  was  the  first 
weekly  educational  paper  published  in  thelJi 
'>uring  the  year  it  pnblisned  twelve  school 
ters,  tuDy  ifiustrated,  of  from  forty-four  to  sixty  pages 


lach. 


Witt 


tuUlshed  in  the  United  States, 
school  botfd  nuni' 


cover,  a  summer  number 


(a  June,  a  private  school  number  in  Septemi 
number  in  ""         * 


(eighty-eight  jMges] 
eptember,  a  Chnst- 


November,  and  four'traveling  numbers 
tn  May  and  June.  It  has  subscribers  fai  every  state  and 
tn  nearly  all  foreign  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

two  DouAM  a  year  in  advance.  One  dollar  for  sfai 
montlis.  Single  copies,  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
bers, tan  cents.  ForeiJKa  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

i¥in  be  furnished  on  application.  The  value  of  Tns 
$01001.  Joukmal  as  an  advertising  medium  is  unques- 
iooed.  The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
low  In  Its  pages  teO  the  whole  story.    Circulating  as 

t  does  among  the  principals,  superintendents,  school 
bouds,  and  leading  teachers,  there  is  no  way  to  reach 

his  part  of  the  educational  field  so  eadly  and  cheaply  as 

hru  Its  columns. 


Interesting  Notes. 

Fine  Color  Printing. 

A  great  triumph  in  magazine  illustrat- 
ing is  shown  by  the  December  (Christmas) 
number  of  the  Century  Magazine;  it  \m  a 
notable  achievement  in  the  line  of  pure 
color  printing.  Mr.  Du  Mond  has  sup 
plied  decoration  designs  for  Milton*s 
**  Ode  on  the  Nativity  "  with  finer  results 
than  were  ever  before  attained  in  an  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  a  magazine  in  colors. 
Separate  blocks  have  been  used  for  each  of 
the  six  colors,  and  four  additional  tints 
have  been  produced  in  printing  them. 
The  effects  thus  secured  are  largely  due  to 
the  masterly  art  of  the  engraver  and  the 
printer^s  unremitting  care.  The  sixteen- 
page  form  containing  these  illustrations  is 
printed  on  the  ordinary  magazine  presses, 
but  on  heavier  paper. 

Kew  Century  Typewriter. 

The  New  Century  Typewriter  holds  a 
prominent  place  among  the  wonderful 
mechanical  achievements  of  the  closing 
years  oi  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  the 
perfected  product  of  typewriter  evolution 
trom  the  crude  beginning  of  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  nice  adjustment  and  bal- 
ance of  all  its  working  parts,  with  ball 
bearings  at  all  essentiad  points,  secure  an 
unequaled  ease  of  operation;  the  touch 
is  **  velvety,*'  and,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  these  conditions,  the  operator's  work  is 
materially  lessened,  and  a  lai^er  amount 
of  better  work  more  speedily  accomp- 
lished. The  construction  and  finish  are 
tboroly  high  grade  in  every  detail.  It  is 
almost  noiseless. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  special 


Flannels. 

Scotch   and   French  Flannels  for   Shirt 

Waists,  Embroidered  Polka  Dot  aiKt 

Figured  Flannels, 

Unshrinkable  Scotch  Flannels, 

Striped  Flannels. 

Blankets. 

French  and  California  Blankets, 

Silk  and  Satin  Down  and  Wool  Quilts, 

Embroidered  Satin  Finished  Spreads, 

Marseilles  Quilts, 

Down  Pillows. 


NEWTOBK. 


Pears' 

Do   you  know  the  most 
luxurious  bath  in  the  world? 


Have   you    used   Pears 


Soap? 


AU  lortaof  people  use  Pears*  soap,  aU  forta  of 
stores  sell  it,  especiallydriitfglsts. 


(IE  6IE1T  MEnGM  TEl  tO. 

Afentsmake 
25  Per  cent. 
Comfliistion 

bf  getting  orders  for  onr 

TBA5,  COFFEES, 
eXTRACTS 
SPICES  aad 
BAKING  POWDEt 
m^BOIAL  ^RBSBNTS 

or  checks.    Freight  paid.    Send  for  new 
terms— PRBB.  ^ 

THE  GREAT  AHBRICAN  TBA  C0.» 
P.  •.BesjS^   Ji  *jjVeeejStffett,NeirVeffk. 


SCHOOL  BELLS  ^ 


UMITSBSITT 
id  OOLLEQX 

Parest  copper  and  tin  only.   Terms*  etc,  free. 
MoSBAVE  BILL  FOVIIDBT,  Baltittere,  Mi. 


lose  who 
in  house-cleo^ning 
isliKema^icTryo^ 


know  iHs  service 
c^Keof-ib^t-once 
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The  Health  Rahit. 

Jntt  M  Basy  to  Form  at  Any  Otfier. 

We  do  not  deliberaielj  form  our  pet  habits, 
but  tbey  are  onoonscioiiiily  acquired  and  gtow  as 
we  srow,  and  by  ihe  time  we  learn  tbey  are  bart- 
uig  08,  we  find  them  too  stroncr  to  be  easilj 

Tnen,  why  not  form  a  good  habit,  a  habit  which 
will  connteraot  the  many  bad  onei,  in  other 
words  contract  the  nnJEashionaUe  habit  of  beinff 
always  well. 

The  best  health  habit  to  aet  into  is  to  have  and 
keep  a  figorons  stomach;  u  yon  haye  a  healthy 
digestion  you  can  dnnk  yonr  beloved  coffee, 
smoke  yoor  tavonte  brand  of  tobacco,  with  little 
or  no  harm:  the  mischief  begins  when  these 
things  are  forced  upon  the  faithful  stomach, 
without  any  assistance. 

Form  the  habit  of  taking  after  mepJs  some 
harmless  but  elAaent  digvstiTe  which  wmrelieTe 
the  stomach  of  so  much  extra  work. 

Mature  f  umisht^  us  with  soch  digestiTes  and, 
when  they  are  combined  in  such  a  pleasant  i>re- 

S ration  as  Stuart's  Dyspepda  Tablets,  they  giro 
e  OTerworked  stomach  just  the  necemsary  as- 
sistance to  secure  perfect  digestion  without  any 
of  theharmf  nl  effects  of  cathartics  and  similar 


The  habit  of  taking  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
after  meals  is  as  necessary,  to  the  weak  stomach, 
as  food  itself,  and  indeed  to  get  the  benefit  from 
food  eaten,  nothing  better  and  certainly  nothing 
safer  can  be  used. 

Many  families  consider  Stuart's  Tablets  as 
essential  in  the  house  as  kniyes  and  forks. 

They  consist  entirely  of  natural  dlgestiye 
wndpies  without  the  effect  or  characteristics  of 
drugs;  they  baye  no  cathartic  action,  but  simply 
go  to  work  on  the  food  eaten  and  digest  it. 

Take  into  account  your  bad  habits  and  the  ex- 
pense they  entail,  and  then  invest  fifty  cents  in 
a  box,pf  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  and  see  if 
▼our  digestion  for  the  next  month  is  not  vastly 
improved 

iisk  the  clerk  in  any  drug  store,  the  name  of 
the  most  successful  and  popular  stomach  remedy 
and  he  wiU  say  Stuart's. 


ENNENS 


BO RATED 
TALCUM 


CHAPPID  HAM  PS,  OHAFIHQ. 
yuda«iSalaD»«ftbtkk^    *'ASltit 

MiafHuttit  bat  i  rwjjon  fof  H."    De- 


Y0DN6  MEN  WANTED. 


Earnest,  well-educated  young  men,  who  have 
not, secured  a  school,  wanted  to  introduce  our 
pubbcations.  Besides  our  £ight  Teachers'  Lib- 
raries, our  periodical  OUBTI^BS  appeals  to 
every  home  where  there  are  children ;  and  there 
are  also  our  standard  periodicals  for  teachers 
Almost  any  teacher  who  will  devote  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  work  will,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
earn  a  good  living.  Teachers  in  dties  and  towns 
who  can  devote  one  or  two  evenings  and  a  part 
of  Saturday  each  week,  will  do  well.  A  most 
hberal  proposition  will  be  made  by  us.  Give  us 
full  particolars,  position,  time  you  can  give,  and 
furnish  experience  in  school  work  if  any. 

B.  L.  KELLOOO  &  CO., 

«■  Bast  Nliith  Street  NBW  YORK. 

BOOK  DBPABTimiT. 


Saves  Time  and  Labor. 

BURLESON'S  CLASS  REGISTER  AND 
GRADING  TABLE  will  save  yon  much 
drudflpery  and  many  houis  of  time.  It  is  in 
the  first  place  a  class  book  for  recording 
recitations.  To  this  is  attached  an  ingen. 
ions  table  of  numbers  so  arranged  that  with 
a  simple  plan  of  markinfi:,  perfectly  adapteq 
to  any  schocl.  the  teacher  can  average  at 
the  end  of  each  month  the  marks  of  a  clas9 
of  fort]^  pupils  in  a  very  few  minutes.  This 
book  will  save  you  nine-tenths  of  the  time 
you  spend  in  marking?  ot  pupil's  recorc' 
Sample  page  on  request ,    Pn'ce,  jj  cents, 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO,.  61E.9thSt.,  N.Y. 


KIDDER'S  PASTILLES,a^ 


features  of  this  machine :  The  keys  are  of 
mineral  ivory  and  are  soft  and  agreeable 
to  the  touch  and  to  the  eye ;  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  diap^onal  lines  and  are  tnerelore 
admirably  suited  to  the  varying  lengths  of 
the  fingers ;  the  lower  case  letters,  that  are 
used  the  most,  are  grouped  in  the  center 
of  the  three  lower  l)anks;  an  ingenious 
device  secures  uniformity  of  touch  and 
depression.  In  addition  care  has  been 
used  to  make  the  type  bars,  the  escape- 
ment, the  ribbon  movement,  the  carriage, 
the  line  spacing,  the  paper  guides,  the  feed 
roll,  and  other  features  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. The  type  is  beautiful  and  clear  and 
in  several  sizes  and  styles.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  more  about  this  beautiful 
machine  should  write  to  the  American 
Writing  Machine  Company,  302  Broad- 
way, New  York,  for  their  descriptive  and 
illustrated  circular. 

Florida,  Cuba,  and  the  South,  Mexico 
and  California. 

Th«  Southern  Railway,  the  great  Trunk 
Line  of  the  South,  offers  the  most  perfect 
service  for  reaching  the  principal  cities 
and  resorts  of  the  South,  Southwest  and 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Three  thru  trains  daily 
operating  perfect  dining-car  service,  witn 
thru  Pullman  drawing  room  sleeping 
cars,  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  Atlanta, 
Memphis,  Tampa, Jacksonville,  Savannah, 
Aiken,  Augusta.  Asheville,  Chattanooga, 
Mashville.  Pullman  tourist  sleeping  car 
Washington  to  San  Francisco  without 
change.  January  14, 1901,  New  York  and 
Florida  Limited  resumes  service  between 
New  York  and  St  Augustine.  Finest 
train  in  the  world,  composed  exclusively 
of  composite  dining,  library,  observation, 
compartment  drawing  foom,  and  sleeping 
cars,  electric  lighted,  steam  heated.  For 
descriptive  matter  of  the  route,  rates,  and 
general  information,  regarding  the  resorts 
of  the  South,  call  on  or  address  New  York 
ticket  offices,  271  and  1185  Broadway,  or 
Altx.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  1 185  Broadway,  corner  28th  street, 

£lgin  Watchea. 

Forerery  purpose  for  ^hieh  &  watch  ift  Talaed 
-  nccurate  timekeepTDK*  iniiDuuity  fmui  reriiins. 
«nc1iirnnc<^  mecfanDifa,!  aectiracy*  Hud  bpjinty  of 
tiuiflb,  Llgin  wAtchee  It^ad.     It  is  their  kmtwn 

won  for  KlKin  wntchew  the  tini verbal  title  of 
'"the  world'H  *>tand&n1."  During  ihe^tbirJofa 
Centtirj-  t>f  tlioir  maEnfartnre  over  nine  million 
ti»^rft?i5tet!  wa.Eche«  hn^^  eiimnated  from  the 
Elijin  factorv  and  foand  tbeirtTrar  into  the 
pockets  ftnd  n**Arts  of  thie  T>oopi«.  TheTC  is  no 
"i^rTice,  trom  the  most  trying  reqTjitamentH  of 
the  locomotive  en(zin<?er  to  ttio  rtninty  nisf?  of 
tbe  lft*iy  m  her  boudoir,  wbere  an  ETirin  wati^h 
biiH  net  proven  it*elf  p^rtwrt  initit  adapt^tton. 
It  t^  the  "ne  wiitch  that  cnn  be  found  on  palest 
o^f^ry  jewelry  attire.  In  si/efl  ^y^vy  tmdeni  de^ 
rnai^d  in  meit>  from  the  smalleptprartimi  Hi^eto 
t h *?  tttnrdi er  pror>orti f^ n h  f 0 r  ron «hert t  ii p h  g o  In 
the  Tuntter  of  cai^es  evtrj  individodi  faf'te  rj*n 
h**  cnnstiHed.  as  J^weTers  snnply  Elirins  in  f^firHefl 
to  mutt  the  jeweled  ifainty,  the  erold,  gnid  flJIed, 
KJi'or  or  metal  caj'es  b«ing  ofTered  ftn  (he  choice 
of  the  ptiri^bnaef  di^tai-ea 

A  l»ooklet  entitled  *'  The  W&ys  of  a  Wati^b  **  *i!l 
bo  nent  free  to  all  irhoaddtee^B  tbeElfdn  National 
Watch  fo.,Elffin,  III. 

A  Gift  to  Gtre. 

It  lA  ofteD  dilBcnlt  to  decide  what  to  get  ronr 
frieridfl  for  holiday  irifta*    Here  i?  a  flnsgentton: 

**  Good  morninj?.  Jennie,  I  bavt^  broQjzbt  yon 
a  niee  prefiept."  naif^  ntirtrctde  as  ^he  oanaed 
her  friend  a  naafclT  wrapped  paokn^e. 

The  nal^i,  weary  looking  eiH.  who  was  aiowlj 
reeoveHnp  from  *eyero  illrourt,  opened  the 
bnr^dle  and  held  tip  a  lartre  bi>ttle  of  clear,  rich 
medicine* 

"  Hood'B  Barpaparilla!"  phe  eiolaJmed.  "I 
bflve  boen  reading  abont  it  to-day  and  wished  T 
bad  a  bottle," 

( ^n  New  Year's  Dny  Jenoie  was  able  to  be  ont 
on  the  ptreHt,  and  to  her  friendn  if  ho  remarked 
br»w  well  she  wan  looking  nbe  simply  aaid, 
'  Hood's  Har'aparilla/^  aod  e^ery  one  of  them 
knewitwaptbis  gttidkti  medicine  that  bad^iven 
bftck  her  health, 

n^mi  and  tIe»Uh  to  Mother  a^ud  CblW* 
Mr3.    WiNsuow's  Soothing    Sybup   has 
been  used  for  Over  Fiftv  Years  by  Mil- 
lions OF   Mothers    for  thtf^r    Chilprep? 

WHELB  TeETIUNO.  with    PERFECT   SUCCESS. 

H  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gitub. 
ALLAva  all  Pain,  Cukes  Wind  Colic,  and  is 
tbe  best  remedy  for  D{aRRHCCA.  Sold  by 
Dmggists  \n  excTj  part  of  the  world.  Be 
STire  and  ask  **  Mrs.  W 10 slew's  Sootbiog 
Syrup/'  and  take  no  other  kind.  Twepty- 
five  cents  a  bottle, 


For  Kinderjjanen,  School  and  Home 


SONGS 


FOR  CHILDREN 


Action  Songs  from  over  the  Sea  f  .30 
Character  and  Action  Song  -  .50 
Children's  Song  Serial  -  -  .15 
Dozen  and  Two  Kindergarten 

Songs .35 

Exercise  Song  Book  -  -  -  .20 
Golden  Boat  (Action  Songs)  -  .50 
Kindergarten  Plays  -  -  -  .30 
Kindergarten  Chimes  -  -  z.oo 
Little  Songs  for  Little  Singers  .25 
Motion  Songs  -  -  -  -  .25 
Posies  from  a  Child's  Garden  of 

Verse  -----  i.oo 
Rounds,  Carols  and  Sons's  -  z.oo 
Song  Echoes  from  Child-Land  -  2.00 
Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones  2.00 
Songs   for    Kindergarten  and 

Primary  School  -  -  -  .30 
Songs  of  the  Nature  -  -  -  .60 
Son^s  of  Sunshine  -  -  '  '7S 
Stones  in  Song  -        -       -       -    .75 

For  oontents  and  de«oription  of  each  book. 
Bend  for  BeacrlptlTe  Clrcuar  E,  mailed  free. 


MUSIC  RXVIEW 
25  Ots.  a  Year. 

A  piano  solo  and  song  reproduced  in  each 
nnmber.  New  music  and  musical  literature 
reriewed  Special  articles  by  weU-known 
writers  Portraits  and  biograpnica)  sketches 
of  musicians.  £yery  student  of  music  needs 
this  little  magazine.  Bend  S-cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  and  premium  list. 
Orden  SdiieiUd  for  all  Mutical  PuNieatUms 


OLIVER  DITSON  CO., 

.  Music  Publishers, 

OlJYXB  DIT8OK  OOMPAUT  -  BOBTOH  I 

Ohas.  H.  Ditbon  a  Oompavt    -   Nbw  Yobk 

J.  £.  DIT8OK  k  OOMPANT     -     PhUiADKLPHIA 


SLDENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  k  ElcTeAtH  St. ,  Vew  Terk. 
(Opposite  Grace  Church,) 

Conducted  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 

Bates. 
Oentrally  Located  and  most  conyenient  to 

Amusement  and  Business  Districts. 
Of  easy  access  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

Broadway  Oars  direct,  or  by  transfer. 


WM.  TATLOR  9c  SOV, 


Proprietors. 


CONTINENTAL  j»  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 

500  Rooms.    Three  New  EWvators. 


Room,  with  Board $3.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board.  .  .$1.00  and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $a.oo  and  Up 


Steam  Heat  Included.  L.  U.  MALTBY 


S  At  til 

S     ita 


the  End  of  Voar  Journey  ynn  will  find 
'  great  conyenienoe  to  go  right  over  to 

I  Tn  GRAND  UNION  HOTtL 

m  Fourth  Ats.,  41»t  and  48d  Its. 

S  Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  Tork 
S        Central  for  Shopping  and  Theatres. 
9    Baggage  to  and  from  4ad  St.  Deiot  free, 
9  Boom*,  $    .00  per  day  and  ITpirards 
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NEW  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  MATERIAL. 

FOR  SCHOOL  EXERCISES,  HOME  CELEBRATIONS,  PUBLIC 

ENTERTAINMENTS,  PREPARATION  OF  ESSAYS,  ADDRESSES, 

SPEECHES,  AND  ORATIONS— FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG  ALIKE. 

We  haT«  both  in  print  and  in  manuscript 

HX/J^'D'RBTKS:  OF  O'RA.TIOJ^S.  7>BCLA.MA.TIO/iS.  7tBCITA.TIOJV^,  HIST07tICA.L 
S\/MMA.^RIE^.  Covering  all  Periods  and  Suitable  for  all  Occasions,  from  1775  to  190 1. 

BJTB'RCISmS,  1>7tILLS,  TA.'BLBA.X/jr.  CHA.'RA.l^BS,  A.C'ROSTICS.  TLA.VS, 

a  few  being ' 

'  Uartlm  WMUnirton^Tea  Party^  *'  Washingtonand  HiaFriendB  "  (introdaoizur  songs,  tableaux*  speeohea. 


''HatohetDriU,'*tSo.; 
eto.— aboat  one  hour 
800.  ;r  ~ 

Plw.   

( Tliote  coating  86c  or  COo,  are  in  mantigcnpt), 


—aboat  ODO  hour  kmg)jno. ;  *'  A  Qeorge  Wasbington  Happer  Party,"  B'tc  : ''  Yalley  Pnrgn/*  a  melddram 
:  Gaorge  Washington  Tablaaox  Yiyants,'*  50oTT^Waahington'8  lirthday  brill  and  TabJeanx^"  for  18  f., 
Wi"  for  40  m.  and  Goddess  of  Libarty,  8O0. ;  *'  George  Washington  Dinner  Party,"  86c, ;  '*  George  Washu 


drama,  lor  lOm.,  1  f.,  and  school, 

_     18  f.,  50c  : ''  Parade  ol  American 

George  Washington  Hatchet  Party."  S^^s. 


For  historical  Washington  material— prose  and  poetry— Get  ••  Werner*^  Ttetidin^^  and  Ttecifafiofhr  ffo.  lO/' 

(290  pages— 35c.) 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY  ENTERTAINMENT. 

A  BOOKLET  OONTAINING 

Songs  with  Music.  Recitations,  Dialoj{ucs. 
Plmtomimes,  and  Lesson  Tali(s  .*• 

YEBT  BRIGHT  AND  OATCHT. 


Vrice^  33  centos. 


NEWEST  AND  FINEST  MATERIAL 

'  FOB 

Christmas,  New  Year's,  Authors'  Days,  Lincoln's 
Birthday.  Grant  Day.  Lent  Easter,  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day,  Mercy  Day,  Flower 
Day»  Flaj{  Day,  Commencenfents,  Memorial  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  and  for  any  other  special  occasiolu 


We  ire  bead^iiartgn.  We  erlglAate.  We  write  gUyi,  ounielegves,  4rllli,  pantemimes,  eatertaljuiieott,  yregnuns,  muictl  redta- 
tians.  8Zn>  TOR  OUR  6KIXRAL  AID  8FECIAL  CATALOOUSS.   TeU  as  what  yen  want.   Orders  receiTe  frempt  and  carefnl  atteatisa. 

EDGAR  S.  WERNER  PUBLISHING  &  SUPPLY  CO.  (Incorporated).  47  East  19th  St..  New  York. 


BOOKS  FOR  NATURE  STUDY 

ONE  HUNDRED 
LE5S0NS  IN  NATURE  AROUND  MY  SCHOOL. 

By  Frank  O.  Payne.    Is  the  most  successful  book  for  teachers  on  this  subject.    Recently  placed  on  supply 
list  as  guide  for  teachers  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City.    The  titles  of  the  chapters  will  indicate 

SOMETHING  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  BOOKs 


Chap.  I.— Prelimiiury  Lessons  in  Observation.  Chap.  II.— Lessons  on  Leaves, 
Plants,  and  Fruit.  Chap.  III.— Lessons  on  Animals.  Chap.  IV.— The  School  Museum. 
Chap.  \«— Rainy-day  Lessons.  Chap.  VL— Lessons  in  the  School  Yard.  Chap.  VII. 
— Wallu  with  the  Children.  Chap.  VIII.— Collections  during  Vacation.  Chap.  IX.— 
Denrices  and  Helps  in  Nature  Study.    Books  of  Reference,  etc 


In  Chapter  IL  we  find  Lessons  in  Seeds,  Pods,  Berries,  Propagation,  the  Daisy,  tha 
Gentian,  &c.  In  Chapter  IIL  some  of  the  topics  are  InsecU,  the  Beetle,  the  Fly,  tha 
Grasshopper,  the  Bee  Family,  Wasps,  Ants,  Dragon  Fly,  the  Turtle,  Fishes,  Birda 
Bones,  &c.  In  Chapter  V.  we  have  Lessons  on  Water,  Teeth,  Celery,  Sulphur,  Soap, 
Glass,  a  Rose,  Rubber,  and  others. 


Mr.  Payne  is  not  only  a  well-known  writer  on  Science  teaching,  but  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers 
of  nature,  and  the  book  comes  straight  from  the  school-room.  The  book  contains  fifty  valuable  illustrations. 
It  has  200  pages,  is  well  printed  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  $i.  Sample  copy  to  any  teacher, 
90  cents.    Special  rates  in  quantities. 

XDbe  jflocal  Hlbutn    I  t)ovt>  to  Xleacb  3Botang> 


Bar  Plant  Awftlyrii,  Bateriptian,  aad  Drawiag.  AxTAagadforBagliUMn 

yottbe  ia  K»t  study  Vf  yottbe 

aotentt  Q\MBB.     E.  C.  SHERMAN.     3Bot>TO  CImbb. 

T^WO  oppodte  psges  an  devoted  to  each  plant ;  on  one  are  forms  for  plant 
deacariptlon  and  the  ether  is  to  be  used  for  drawings  of  the  paru  of  the 
plant.  An  analysis  accompanies  the  above-mentioned  pages,  simple  enoogh  lo 
that  It  may  be  used  soccessf  ully  by  those  unacquainted  with  technical  botany. 
It  Is  lllostrated.   Teachers  wUl  find  it  an  excellent  method  of  teaching  botany. 

Stasia  copies,  18  Cts.     a  ndnctloo  la  qnnatitieaforelaMttM. 


A  Kbfwal  cf  Melliodi  aad  of  Plans  for  "Votk  In  Plaal  Sl«dy« 

By  A.  M.  KELLOGG. 
Jut  PaMUhed.  Thin  la  No.  2  of  onr  new  ' 


Do  you  know  how  to  teach  this  most  beautiful  of  subjects  ? 

Do  you  know  how  to  make  it  full  of  interest  and  profit  ? 
Do  you  want  help  and  suggestion  ? 

Bvcry  teacher  can  make  a  beginning  in  Nature  Stiuly  In  a  sncccasfal  way 
by  following  the  guidance  of  this  little  book.  It  was  made  for  the  boey 
eameM  teacher  who  wants  help  to  make  her  work  the  best  possible. 

Itltfolly  fllastrsted.   Bound  In  limp  doth.    Price,  28  osats,  postpaid. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  E^"^^*^°'^'^^  Publishers, 


61  ELast  Ninth  Street, 


NE,W  YORK. 


J-!'<ftnK', 


>^^'rvERs^TY  of  utah. 


HARVA^ri  COLLrCE  L\lihf\kX 
BY  EXCHANGE 

APti  2  1942 


THE 


£dx^,  P^i9.3F 


SCHOOMOURNAL 


N  EW  YOR  KANDCHICAGO 


VOLUMB  UO*.  N«.  aa. 
$3.M  A  YBAR, «  CCNTS  ACOPY. 


DBCBMBER  i5t  IQOO. 


«i  B.  f  til  0U  Nmt  YMk* 
a&6  WabMk  At.,  Cfelcac*.  Ok 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

SUPPLEMENTARY   READING   FOR   EVERY   GRADE 


FAMOUS  TALES  AND  MYTHS 

Line's  Stones  for  Children      -       -  $  -35 

Baldwin's  Fftiry  Stories  and  Fables  ,35 

Old  Greek  Stories  -       -       -       -  .45 

Old  Stories  of  the  East  -       -       -  -45 

Fiftf  Famous  Stories  Retold        -  *35 

Bradish's  Old  Korse  Stories    -        ^  '45 

Pjle's  Prose  and  Versa  for  Child  re  d  .40 

Clarke's  Arabian  Nights  -        -       -  .60 

Story  of  Troy  -----  .do 

Story  of  jEneas       -        -        -        -  -45 

Story  of  Ulysses      -        -        -        -  .60 

Defoe*s  Robinson  Crusoe  -        -        -  -50 

Dickens's  Tsic  of  Two  Cities  -        -  .50 

Scott's  Kenilworth    -        -        -        -  .50 

Quentin  Durward    -        -        -        -  ,50 

Talisman ,50 


GEOGBAPHY 

Krotit*s  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands    -        *        »       -         $  .45 

Shawns  People  of  Other  Lands        -     .30 

Discoverers  and  Explorers    -        •     -35 

Payne's  Geog'raphical   Katurc 

Studies  -        -        -  -        *     .25 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers : 

Asia .60 

North  America  -        -       -  ♦do 

South  America        -  -  .60 

NATURE  STUDY 

Holder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life       >     .60 

Kelly's  Short   Stories  of  Our  Shy 

Neighbors     -       .       -       -       -     ,50 

Dana's  Plants  and  their  Children    -     ,65 
Needham's  Outdoor  Studies     -        -     .40 


HISTOBY 

E^gleston's  Stories  of  Great  Ameri- 
cans for  Little  Americans  -        -$  .40 
Stories  of  American  Life  and  Ad- 
venture      -        -        -        -        -     .50 

Guerber's    Story    of   the    Thirteen 

Colonies -65 

Story  of  the  Great  Republic  -       *  .65 

Stoijof  the  English       -       -        -  '65 

Stoiy  of  the  Chosen  People  -        ■  .60 

Story  of  the  Greeks        ^        -        ■  ,60 

Story  of  the  Romans      ...  .60 

Clarke's  Story  of  Caesar  -        -       -  ,45 

PATBIOTIC  AND  MORAL 

Markwick  and  Smith's  The  True 
Citizen      ^        -        ^        -        -       ..     ,60 

Pcrsons's  Our  Countfy  in  Poem  and 
Prose        ------     .50 


T^ach^rs  are  cordially  inviUd  to  gvv&  these  books  a  careful  consideratwn  before 
ordering f&r  ih€  coming  year.     Copies  sent  postpaid  ^n  ncetpt  of  price    ,\  /.   .\ 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  Publishers 


New  Y&rk 


CiSCINNATI 


CHtCAOO 


Boston 


Atlanta 


Portland,  Ore. 


^at^ 


(^fi^  'T^iuJ^ 


Used  in  more  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Educational  Institutions  than  anj  other  pencil  made.    Samples  promptly 
mailed  on  request,  when  ««rhe  Journal''  is  mentioned  and  16  cents  in  stamps  accompany  the  request. 


JOSEPH   DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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INSURE 

IN 


THE  TRAVELERS, 

OP  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Life,  Endowment,  Accident,  and 
Employefs  Liabiltty  Insurance 

of  all  forms. 


Oldest, 
Largest^    ' 
and  Best •  . 

Ill  II  HI     I 


HEALTH   POLICIES— Indemnity  for  Disability  Caused  by  Sickness. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE — Manufacturers  and  Mechanics,  Contract 
ors,  and  Owners  of  Buildings,  Horses,  and  Vehicles,  can  all  be  protected 
by  policies  in  The  Travelers  lasttraace  Compaiiy, 

ASSETS 329,046,737.45 

UABlLiTiBSt  2i4,9369a8o.6i  |  EXCE55»  (3  i-a  per  ceat.  basis)*  491209456.84 

GA.I/fSs  «Momtlu,jAB.toJmly,I900 
la  Assets*  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  $i9a25»a8o.89 

iflcresse  Id  Reserves  (both  Departments)*        ...  i,ia8,524«ia 

Premiiimsy  Interest*  and  Rents*  6  Months*  ...    4*055,985.62 


J.   Q. 

&  a  DUNHAM,  l^oe-Prerideni. 
JOHN  E.  MOBAIS,  Secretary. 


BATTERSON,   President 

H.  J.  H£8S£NaBB,  Aotoary. 

E.  Y.  PBlbSTON,  Snpt.  of  Agendea 


PERFECTION  WRITING  CRAYON  N9  312 


^r--Qfl  ant  Eflosa 

T^FgRFTOION 

„,£  STANDARD  W^N^fl 


For  Sohool  Orayona  of  all  Unds  we  hare  THE  BEST. 
We  are  now  offering  tomethmg  new— 


tbe  Perfection  Scbcol  Crayon 


These  orayonf  are  put  up  either  for  paper  or  blackboard 
use.  The  inserted  cat  represents  how  the  package  loekfl. 
They  are  of  the  Tery  best  quality  made,  satisfaction 
goaranteed.  This  crayon,  for  writing  porposes^  espe- 
dally  adapted  for  the  priimur  school  and  the  Verticai 
Hand  Writing  System.  Our  Wax  Crayons  are  pat  ap  in 
gross  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colors.    Write  for  samples 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 


500-617  Eastern  Ayenne, 


LYNN,  MAS& 


■TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  andCLARK'S 
Good  type-Wen  Frinted-Fine  Paper-Half- 
Leather  Binding— COoth  Sidea-Prioe  Bednoed 
to  $160.  postpaid.   Send  for  sample  pagea. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Oopyilght  Ihtrodnotlona— New  Type~ 
Qood  Paper— Wen  Bound— GonTenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  80  cents  each. 


^  ^ttycS-^iSr  }  DavM  McKay,  PiiMhher,  <022  Market  St,  PhfUdelpliia. 


FIVE-CENT    NATURE    READERS. 

77TE  hare  began  the  pablication  of  a  series  of  books  for  Supplementary  Beading  on  Nature 
\J^  subjects  at  Scenu  per  copy  or  60  cento  a  dozen.  Each  contains  abont  thirty-two  pages 
nicely  lUnstratod  and  charmingly  written.  They  wiU  make  delightfal  reading  and  can 
Oe  sappUed  to  a  dass  for  a  yery  smaU  sum.  Nine  numbers  are  now  ready-^li  for  the  second  and 
third  grades— as  f oUows  • 

No.  z— PUSSY  WILLOW  AND  WAKE-ROBIN. 

No.  a— THE  SPRING  BBAUTir  AND  THE  ANEMONE. 
No.  3— THE  SQUIRREL  AND  HIS  HOME. 
No.  4— BITTERCRESS  AND  ROSES. 
No.  5— THE  STORY  OF  A  BEEHIVE. 

Na6.— THE  GOLDEN-ROD  AND  ASTER. 
No.  7— STORIES  ABOUT  BIRDS. 
No.  8.-CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

No.  9.— HIAWATHA  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 

No.  xo.— JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 

_,Wewoald  tike  to  hear  from  superintendents  and  principals  who  desire  to  iuTestigate  the 
ienes  with  reference  to  their  work. 

(Other  Numben  curt  in  prtparoition  for  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reader  Gradeit.) 

B.  L.  KBLLOaO  &.  CO..  Bducationml  PublUhers,  6i  Bast  Qth  St.,  N.Y. 


BULLCXX  &  C3^NSHAW 

MS.Afch  SifMU  Phtwdcfpliii. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Sole  Agents  for  Drererhoirs  Saxon  FQter  Papsn. 


Coaplete 

Ubontoiy 

Oitflts. 


Fun  Oatalognee  famished  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


mm 


won 
QnaPB  T»aoMM»s 

AHB  SUFHBmOBS. 

Monthly,^ 
school  ye 
sion  of  topics  rolatiye  to  mosio  tesem 
**  new  education."  ApfaoFUATi  Snisoir  J 
fta,  from  the  BIST  BouBoas.  Oanbei 

for  reading,  by  ordering  "  Beprints." , 

and  Supemtendents  will  aid  ihebr  teaohen  by  ar- 
ranging to  supply  each  building  with  at  least  ons 
annual  subscripdon.  $1  per  year ;  I5c.  per  cepy. 
Edited  by  Hklbm  Plaob.  SupefVisor  of  Musle. 
Indianapofis.  PubUshed  {>y  SCHOOL  IIITSIO 
COM  PAN  X.  188  N.  Pemi  At..  iMHanap^Ua. 


MEMORY 

How  to  Improve  It. 

Dr.  Edward  Pick  was  for  many  jean 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  memory 
and  the  means  of  improving  it  His  cele- 
brated course  of  lectures  was  given  before 
colleges  and    universitiesi   teachers   and 

Erofessional  men  and  women,  and  was 
ighly  praised.  Just  before  his  death 
he  put  these  lectures  into  book  form 
for  the  first  time.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
need  of  a  good  memory — and  who  has  not? 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  was 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  greatly 
daborated  are  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  this 
book  and  careful  observance  of  its  instruc- 
tion, the  memory  may  be  gready  im- 
proved. 

Price.  il.OON0t. 


E  L  KEllOGG  &  CO.. 


d  Bast  math  St., 
HewTerk 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

20S-211  Third  Ave.,      NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIHC  raSTRUWENTS 

EoerytMng  Needed  in  the  Laboratory 

Glass  Slewing  dene  es  the  presdses 
Ibtalware  ManufSctarlag  Sept.  In  the  Hesse. 


Vertical  or  Slant, 


Whatever  is  the  decision  of  the  powers  that  be  as  to  which  shall  be  used,  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  orders  for  either  style  with 


ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 

For  school,  business,  and  legal  purt>08e8— with  pens  of  first-class  quality.    Ask  your  Stationer  for  them. 


Worlia  : 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


THE    ELSTERBROOK    STEEL    PE.N    CO., 


26  John  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES, 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 

EstabUskid  17  years.     |29  Anditoriuni  BuiMin^  Chicago.      Positions  FilUd,  4,000. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


iasiD  TO  AST  OF  THM  ADDB 


\  won  AflnPOl  HAVVAL,  VBXB. 


jBt.  .. 

1605P».At6., 


I.1CMM.,  srNWabMhAT.jniioago.IlL   166  Fifth  At..  New  Tork  Oity,  N.Y. 
iio,OuL  TSOOooper  61dff..i)enTer.061o.  4iOO«ZTottfildjr  .SanFni^ 

D.  O*  414  Oentory  wag., MinnMpoUs.  &»  Btimson  BUl,  Loe  Anseles,  OaL 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


RT) 

.      ) 


kbUfhed  fburteen  jeu%.   Largest  and  best 
'  *    "    west   " 

~  Ichooli 

ftl  of  sbpages  1 

C  J.  ALBEBTTManager. 


known  Agenoy  in  the 

tember  in  CoDeges,  Nonnal 
mgh  Bohools,  Pnblio  3or 


Yaoanoies  for  Sep- 
.  BchoolB,  Academies, 

. , .jhools,  etc.     Proinpt 

serrioe  goaranteed.    Manual  gf_f0^pages  free. 


I 


CBHTRAL 

Huaic 

HALL, 
CHICAOO. 


Schermerhorn  teachert  agency  i  0M^«*^«2^un^^^u« 


The  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  S3^S*S.?^gSSifiSJ.^?d 

other  teachers  to  'wUeges,  schools,  and  famiUes.   Adrises  parents  abonT  schools 

70  F#Fr#f  A^mmum.  Nmw  roitif.  |VM.   O.    PRATT,    MaNAQER 

EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


B.  r.  rOSTBR,  Manager. 


50  BromfleM  (Ureet,  Bosian.  . 

Teiephane,  Batton  775'2. 


ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Kellogg*s  Bureau. 

H.  S.  KBLLOaOt  Manmser,  61  East  Ninth  8U  New  York 


BSTABUSHBl)  TBH  YBAB8. 
Teletheae  le.  a49^itu  St. 


When  in  New  York  you  arc  invited  to  call. 


FfxrncDr  Al>TCV  and  school  supplies 


SBND  POB  OATALOOUE. 


3   Bast  Uth  Street, 
lew  York. 


PATRIOTIC  QUOTATIONS 

REIATIHG  TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

ComfiiUd  by 

ALICE  M.  KELLOQQ 

SiMe^7i'4  x5  inches.    g2  pages.    Paper  covers.    13  illustrations.    Price,  2^  cents. 

This  is  a  book  much  needed.  There  is  no  other  like  it.  Every  school  should  own 
it.  The  Quotations  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  American  authors 
They  are  so  classified  as  to  be  easily  referred  to. 

IT  CONTAINS 

32  Qtsotatkmt  abotit  America— Our  Coantry.  10  Quotatloos  about  Landing  o£  tiie  Pllgrlmt. 


21 
22 
26 
S6 


Revoltftloiiary  War. 
Washington. 
Independence. 
Lincoln. 


38 

59 
87 


Memorial  Day. 
Grant. 

American  Flag. 
Patriotism* 


Total  Number  of  Quotations,  3i7* 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,   Publishers 


■  I  Ql    n^     C/^D  is  the  name  of  a  catalog  fully  describine  about  400 

n  C  L 1    ^     r  vl  Iv  o^  the  best  teachers*  books  on  methods  ofteaching  all 

^i^www^r^^  subjects,  on  pedagOfi:y;  question  books;  school  en- 

T^CAlTHr^lr^  tertainment  books;  blackooard  stencils;  in  fact  all 

i  Lf/AV/l  1B^I\4^  teachers*  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 

B.  L.  KBLLOGG  A   CO.,  Bduoatlonal  Publishers,  61    B.  9th  8t.,  New  York. 


▲MBBICAB  ABD  lOKBieB 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introduces  to  OoUegesJBohools.  and  Families, 
Superior  fMessors,  Prtndpais,  Assistants, 
Tmorst'and  Qoremesies.  f or  every  Depari* 
ment  of  ^isnrnctton:  Beoosunends  Good 
Bdiools  to  Puents.   Oallonoraddresi 

Mm.  1L  J.  YonroJTuMNW, 

American  and  Foreign  Teachers'  Agency. 

n  Umoir  Bquabb,  Bxw  Yobk. 


gSI^      SPANISH— WHbeiit  a 


*  PrrMAN*8  PRACTICAL  SPANISH  ORAMBIAB, 
AND  CONVBRSATION.'* 

The  latest  and  most  successfol  method,  gives 
imitaU  d  pronunciation,  and  oopf oti*  vooabiuarlef. 
107  pages,  paper  boards,  40o ;  doUi,  80a,poBt|«id. 

ISAAC  nnfAB  a  SOBS,  33  UaioB  S«..  B.  T. 
Pubifhmn  of  IJU  **Oamf.  !•$«  Phonttorapkie  ln9tr%ei&r.'* 


In  Three  Mentba  by  the 

DE  6RISAY  kmmtki  MEineo 

yon  can  aoQoire  a  sound  knowledge  of 

Lft  ti  D  or  French.  1 000  wr  irdfl  1  earned 

Almost  iirt  eaBtly  aa  5tXl.     Gram- 

"l^fiiUtJa"""*^-      lujir   aimplitiecJ  ;  rule^*    rote- 

i eArtuT] g,  etc. H  <iinpeiifled 

with.     vi9  CAD  dt  yOQ  by 

SlAlL  for  eoliijjfe  extim- 

inatioufi  90  th&t  fKiluro 

itfiLl   be    impos4iibJe. 

Exact  proEiuncUHoa 

by  pho  Dograph, 

t^&tiflfftotion    gnar- 

anieedn, 

Ctretiiara  Frae. 

ACAI^IMEE 

I>E  BRISAT, 
Toronto  iLud 
If^acbbflter* 


CORNELL  DNIYERSITY 

July  5  to  August  16, 1901. 
84  Courses  In  19  Depairtfnents. 


Ample  facilities  for  Library  and  Labo- 
ratory Work.  University  Credit.  Com- 
tortable  Temperature.  Great  variety  of 
Recreations.  Single  tuition  fee  of  $35.00 
Inexpensive  Living. 


For  Oireiuar  ana  BooUc  of  Views^  aOOreee 
THE  REGISTRAR,  Cornell  Unlv«raitF 

ITHAOA,  M.  T. 


Every  Primary  Teacher 
Every  Grammar'<irade  Teacher 


Every  Country'School  Teacher 


who  does  not  own  and  has  not  read  over  and 
over  again  these  three  great  books  has  missed 
and  is  daily  missing  the  wisest  directions, 
the  best  inspiration,  the  most  direct  and 
practical  help  that  can  be  given  to  the 
teacher's  work : 

PABKBB'S  TALKS  OB  TBAOHIBO. 

The  best  statement  of  the  methods  of  the  new 
education  that  has  been  made  or  probably  ever 
will  be.    Price,  SOo.,  postpaid. 
PAGERS  THBOBT  ABD  PBACTICB  OF  TBACH- 

One  of  the  greatest  books  on  teaching  of  all 
time.   Almost  everybody  lias  it.    Our  edition  is 
best  and  cheapest    Price,  64e.,  postpaid. 
PATBB^S  LBOTBBBS  OB  BBUCATIOB. 

The  dearest  statement  in  any  book  of  the  great 
educational  principles  that  tmderlie  all  correct 
teaching    Price,  90o..  postpaid. 

If  you  have  not  these  books  do  not  let  the  year 
pass  without  getting  them. 

B.  L.  KBLLOOa  ft  CO., 
61  Bast  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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.^  Perfected  Cour,te  in  ^rt  Education. 


The  Prang  Elementary 
Course  in  Art  Instruction 

Artistic  in  Arrangement^  L  iberal  in  Treatment^  Rich  in  Detail 
A  Compilation  of  the  Best  Thought  Regarding  Art  Education 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


GILLOTT'S  PENS 

FOR  GRAMMAR  ORADB8:  Numbers  604  B  P..  SOS.  and  1  047  (Moltisoript). 

For  Vertical  Writliw:    ""•"'»•'•  lgt?S^a.'.%«,<5?lf!?8"e'a. ,  o67. 

Hlffheft  Friat  ai  ei>0ry  parte  EbEpoattkm,  and  at  Chicaoo.      THE  HOST  PXRTBCT  OF  FEITS. 

;  GiLLoii%f^  J08EPH  eiLLOTT  &  80N8,     -     91  Jtbi  8iroet«  New  York. 
Hbibt  Hob,  Sole  Acenl 


A  FIrst-Class 

MICROSCOPE 

And.Oatfit  for  Work  for 

$16.22 


FLY'S 
FOOT 

OM  of  the  i^iLUlHt* 
of  ifltcrntLkr^  una 
lulnjtriJv^  {hliiigi 
whkh  miy  bf 

«Q«  vElh  fbia 


Jiut  the  Thior  lor  Wiater  Bvenincs 
as  well  as  Suffimer  Afternoons 

An  inexhausUbk  mine  of  amusement  and 
informaUon  for  voung  and  old.  Ea&y  to  use. 
Perfect  optical  resulu.  "One  may  use  the 
microMope  a  lifecive  aitd  never  look  at  the 
same  thing  twice." 

Outfit  consists  of  mleroscope  as  shown, 
twelve  prepared  ohiects.  such  as  fly's  wing. 
'.  foot  of  insect,  etc..  book  describing  and  illus- 
irating  t.ooo  common  microscopic  objects, 
flassslides.  and  covers  for  mounting  objects 
•woeps,  etc 


QAU5CH  a  LOME  OPTICAL  Ca 
RodMster,  N.  V.. 

••"••K         N8W  VOMC  CITV  CHtCAlOO 


THE   nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMFY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,     -    Prertdent. 


''The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies.' 


Assets,     - 

Insurance  and  Annuities 
in  Force, 

The  MntiuJ  Life  Insimnoe  Company  issaes 
erery  f orm  of  poUoy  at  the  lowest  rates  oom- 
mensurate  with  safety. 


$301,844,537  52 
I.052.66S.2II  00 


AM  AGENT  WANTED 

in  every  County  and  every 

City  in  the   United  States 

for    Kellogg's    Teachers' 

Libraries.    Terms  Liberal 

Write  at  once.*/.'  '.'.•.•.•  .•/ 

E.  L.  KBLLOQQ  &.  CO..  Publishers 
61  East  Hinth  Street,  Kew  York. 


TflREB  NEW  CHILD 
STUDY  BOOKS 

By  Dr.  G.  STANLEY  HALL. 

1.  Story  Of  a  Sasa  Pile. 

This  extremely  interesting  story  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  Scribner's  MagMtne 
and  is  now  for  tlie  first  time  made  accessible 
to  the  great  body  of  teachers.  All  interested 
in  the  great  Child-Study  movement  should 
read  this  very  suggestive  story. 

2.  Jl  Study  of  Dolli. 

This  is  a  very  full  account  of  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  investiga- 
tions along  the  line  of  Child-Study  that  has 
been  undertaken.  Now  first  presented  in 
book  form . 
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A  knowledge  of  whet  the  average  child 
already  knows  when  he  first  goes  to  school 
will  be  a  Taluable  guide— determining  what 
and  how  to  teach  him.  The  book  opens  up 
a  Talnable  field  of  inquiry  and  shows  how  it 
may  be  earned  on. 
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A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


Horsford's 

Acid 
Phosphate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia, 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
a  glass  of  water. 

It  nourlsheSf  strengthens,  and  im- 
parts new  life  and  vigor  by  supply 
ing  the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  original  packages  only. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE 
NEW  CENTURY 


The  finest  catalogue  ever  bsucd  i»  yours 
oa  request*  If  mterest^I  in  typ^wrftere,  you 
ought  to  have  (t, 
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The  Boys  and  Girls  Who  Fail/ 

By  WiLLUM  E.  Chancellor,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Why  do  boys  and  girhs  fail  in  the  high  schoolB  ? 
Chiefly  because  their  parents  fail  in  life.  Success  in 
life  is  demonstrated  power  to  make  headway  against  the 
social  currents.  Nearly  ail  men  are  more  or  less  failures, 
mainly  more.  We  sometimes  are  failures  physically, 
usually  intellectually,  almost  always  morally.  When  I 
say  this  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  failures  judged  by 
the  ideals  of  perfection  :  that  is  obvious.  I  mean  that 
we  are  failures,  judged  by  the  ordinary  social  standards. 
If  you  do  not  think  so  go  and  ask  a  man's  neighbors  and 
acquaintaijces  and  wife.  But  boys  and  girls  more  often 
appear  to  be  failures  than  do  men  and  women.  In  one 
hundred  pupils  we  lose  every  year  about  twenty,  most  of 
whom  know  they  have  failed  or  are  about  to  fail  and 
leave  school  at  their  own  suggestion  of  inner  conviction 
or  at  ours.  Very  few  boys  are  taken  out  of  school  by 
their  parents  ;  very  few  leave  because  they  really  think 
they  know  as  much  as  they  need  to  know.  Almost  no 
girls  leave  for  any  other  reason  than  a  sense  of  past 
failure  and  of  incompetence  to  meet  the  school  tasks  of 
the  future. 

The  manifest  nature  of  the  failure  of  school  boys  and 
girls  is  because  we  judge  them  by  a  standard  which  we  as 
judges  deliberately  and  regularly  apply.  This  is  uncom- 
mon in  the  world  of  affairs.  If  the  boys'  and  girls'  par- 
ents came  to  our  schools,  to  our  high  schools  certainly, 
the  number  of  failures  to  be  recorded  would  be  quite  as 
great  as  in  the  cases  of  their  children.  As  everyone 
knows,  only  one  boy  of  15  to  18  years  of  age  in  ten  of 
that  age  ever  goes  to  school  and  only  one  girl  in  five. 
The  rest  are  nearly  all  failures,  chiefly  self-admitted. 
0  Causes  of  Failure. 

When  I  say  that  boys  and  girls  fail  because  their  par- 
ents have  failed,  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  their  her- 
itages, mental,  moral,  and  physical  are  defective.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  heritages  of  bodily  tissues*  muscular, 
osseous,  nervous,  are  of  very,  very  little  importance  com- 
pared with  the  heritages  of  social  ideas.  I  believe  that 
most  boys  and  girls  are  born  capable  of  far  more  than 
they  ever  become ;  that  they  are  born  better  than  they 
are  reared.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  failures  of  boys 
and  girls  are  due  to  incompetent,  unsuccessful,  imper- 
fect, anachronistic,  social  ideas  in  religion,  government, 
business,  and  general  society.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
cultured,  wealthy,  and  leisure  classes  of  this  country  or 
of  any  country  have  ever  done  their  duty  to  mankind : 
and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they  ever  will.  The 
golden  rule  of  practice  i^ :  Make  yaur»effa8  comfortable  as 
possible;  and  wherein  you  are  not  comfortable,  blame 
others  irrespective  of  obligations  t^  them  or  their  kind. 
This  practice  is  obviously  as  unwise  as  it  is  ungrateful 
and  selfish.  But  it  governs  both  taxes  and  private  char- 
ities, the  relations  of  society  and  of  business  in  church 
and  state. 

Purpose  of  the  Hi  jh  SchooL 

The  public  high  school  exists  both  to  assist  boys  and 
girls  to  make  as  much  as  they  can  of  themselves  by  its 
education  and  to  prepare  them  properly  for  the  society 
of  culture.    Its  administration  must  adapt  itself  to  the 

♦  Address  ariven  at  the  semi-antiual  meeting,  Newark,  Dec.  7, 
1900,  of  the  New  Jersey  High  School  Teachers'  Association. 


needs  and  powers  of  individuals  within  the  limits  of  apol- 
icy  which  considers  the  welfare  and  protection  of  society, 
both  cultured  and  general.  Incidentally  I  propose  tto 
explain  certain  administrative  plans  by  which  I  have  en- 
deavored in  several  different  high  schools  but  most  fully 
in  that  of  my  present  jurisdiction  to  meet  the  needs  and 
powers  of  individuals  without  lessening  the  value  of  the 
high  school  course  to  the  students,  and,  consequently, 
lowering  the  esteem  of  the  high  school  diploma  in  the 
minds  of  those  competent  to  judge  or  of  the  citizens 
generally. 

In  order  that  you  may  not  be  tempted  in  the  course 
of  your  attention  to  this  discussion  to  discount  what  I 
say  by  the  silent  questions, — What  sort  of  a  high  school 
would  this  be  ?  Who  would  take  its  graduates  ? — you 
must  permit  me  to  say  that  two  high  schools,  one  of 
nearly  two  thousand  students,  and  another  of  over  one 
hundred,  haye  been  for  four  and  a  half  years  in  one  case 
and  for  three  and  a  half  in  another  successfully  man- 
aged on  practically  these  lines ;  and  last  June  they  sent 
not  merely  graduates,  but  several  members  of  their 
junior  classes  without  conditions  to  more  than  twenty 
different  colleges  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  high- 
est standing.  Both  of  these  high  schools  are  on  the 
"accredited  list "  of  all  the  colleges,  normal  schools,  and 
other  higher  institutions  of  which  they  have  ever  asked 
that  standing. 

How  Aims  Nlay  be  Carried  Out. 

And  again  that  you  may  not  be  interrupted  inryour 
attention  to  the  argument  by  which  I  intend  to  support 
this  thesis  that  the  high  school  exists  both  for  indfvid- 
ualfl  and  for  society  by  the  intrusion  of  the  silent  ques- 
tion,— How  do  you  propose  to  accomplish  these  aims  ? — 
you  will  permit  me  to  place  here  out  of  the  logical  order 
a  statement  of  the  chief  features  of  the  plan. 

First — All  studies  count  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  recitation  periods  per  week  given  to  each.  Labor- 
atory periods  count  one-half.  Thus  English  with  three 
periods  counts  in  our  first  year  only  three-fifths  as  much 
as  algebra  and  Latin,  each  of  which  has  five  period*' 

Second. — Every  study  or  exercise  counts  sometning ; 
even  music,  drawing,  and  physical  culture  count  for  their 
number  of  periols.  Declamations  also  count.  No  study 
or  exercise  occupies  any  student's  attention  except  as 
part  of  the  basis  of  promotion. 

Third. — The  daily  work  is  not  marked  daily ;  but  we 
give  two  marks,  one  for  daily  work  and  another  for 
written  work,  reviews,  tests,  and  examinations.  These 
marks  count  equally  and  are  practically  final.  Term, 
semi-annual,  and  annual  examinations  as  such  are  un- 
known, except  as  we  give  equivalent  reviews.  As  we 
have  six  reports  a  year  there  are  consequently  twelve 
marks.  The  last  of  these  may  be  the  final  review  of  the 
year,  counting  one-twelfth  of  the  year's  work. 

Fourth. — We  require  all  would-be  graduates  to  present 
a  certain  number  of  counts,  that  is,  *' passing  marks,"  in 
such  a  number  of  studies  as  we  accept  for  the  minimum 
of  the  course.  A  term's  work  successfully  completed 
gives  as  many  counts  as  it  called  for  number  of  recita- 
tions a  week.  A  student  may  fail  in  the  first  term  of 
GsBsar,  and  succeed  the  second.  If  so,  both  terms  count. 
If  he  succeeds  the  first  term,  and  not  the  second,  the 
first  term  still  counts. 

Fifth. — The  number  of  studies  and  exercises  is  such 
that  it  would  take  a  student  eight  years  to  pursue  every 
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subject  offered.  No  student  may  anticipate  a  subject  in 
a  higher  grade,  but  he  may  take  any  subject  of  a  lower 
grade.  We  have  juniors  taking  first  year  algebra,  and 
seniors  taking  first  and  second  year  German. 

Sixth. — We  require  every  student  to  take  algebra, 
geometry,  four  years  of  English,  four  years  of  one  or 
several  foreign  languages,  four  years  of  essays,  declama- 
tions and  debates,  and  in  the  first  year  three,  in  others 
two,  and  in  the  last,  one  of  the  following,— art,  physical 
culture,  drawing,  music.  But  if  a  student  takes  algebra 
one  year  and  fails,  he  is  free  to  take  the  first  year  of  the 
laboratory  science  the  next  year  or  to  repeat  algebra  as 
he  chooses.  The  principle  is  this  :  I  hold  that  it  is  our 
business  to  recognize  genuine  effort,  and  to  give  in  the 
case  of  any  failure  an  opportunity  to  try  the  neai^est 
equivalent.  No  one  could  spend  a  year  in  an  algebra  or 
geometry  class  and  not  get  some  benefit.  I  consider  this 
one  of  the  critical  features  of  a  fairly  administered  elec- 
tive system. 

Seventh. — We  deal  with  English,  for  its  four  years,  and 
with  mathematics,  for  its  two  required  years,  in  this 
fashion.  Seventy  per  cent,  with  us  means  satisfactory 
work  ;  it  is  our  so-called  "  passing  mark."  If  in  either 
of  the  first  two  years  a  pupil  gets  seventy  per  cent,  in 
all  studies  taken  together,  each  counting  itr  number  of 
periods,  and  yet  has  only  fifty  or  sixty  in  either  English 
or  mathematics,  we  avej^age  together  these  two,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  and  five,  and  if  that  average  is  over 
sixty-five,  the  total  average  being  seventy,  he  is  pro- 
moted and  everything  counts.  In  the  last  two  years  we 
consider  English  in  the  light  of  the  elective  mathematics 
or  sciences  token. 

Eighth. — A  boy  or  girl  who  takes  no  study  periods  can 
secure  graduation  in  three  years ;  and  one  who  faih  quite 
often  can  peg  away  for  five  or  six  years.  Of  the  latter 
cases  we  have  several.  Class  lines'  are  very  loose.  But 
the  pupil  sits  in  the  class-room  of  the  class  in  which  he 
has  the  highest  study.  '*  Repeating  a  year'*  as  a  whole 
is  practically  unknown  since  almost  any  boy  or  girl  who 
can  get  into  a  high  school  can  pass  in  at  least  one  or 
two  out  of  four,  five,  or  six  studies  and  exercises.  No 
subjects  are  made  up  by  outside  work,  summer  or  winter. 

Nvnih. — In  our  high  school  we  try  to  find  some  inter- 
est for  every  pupil.  We  have  debates  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  a  science  club,  a  camera  club,  dramatics,  a 
monthly  paper,  a  gymnasium.  We  discuss  the  social 
life  of  our  community.  We  allow  the  pupils  to  manage 
the  school  order.  Our  teachers  take  their  students  out 
for  walks,  to  the  theater,  to  the  New  York  museums. 
All  this  together  has  wrought  an  astonishing  change  in 
the  way  our  boys  and  girls  stay  in  the  high  school  thru 
the  senior  year. 

The  Plan  not  Ideal 

These  are  the  main  features.  They  are  neither  cut 
and  dried  nor  automatic  in  operation.  I  do  not  recom- 
mend them  for  their  simplicity.  Law  to  be  just  must  be 
flexible  and  complex  in  its  substance,  and  depend  upon 
intelligence,  conscience,  and  care  in  its  execution.  Time 
was,  until  three  generations  ago,  that  one  simple  sanc- 
tion attended  conviction  of  any  one  of  over  two  hundred 
crimes ;  that  sanction  was  death. 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  present  sanction  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  too  many  high  schools  for  failure  to  pass 
in  grade,  repeat  the  work,  is  its  own  condemnation. 

Do  not  mistake  me.  I  do  not  assert,  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, that  this  plan  is  ideal.  Some  of  you  here  may  re- 
member that  three  years  ago  I  argued  before  you  in 
favor  of  a  high  school  program  in  which  one-third  of  the 
time  of  e^ery  student  should  be  given  to  the  humanities, 
one-third  to  the  sciences,  one-third  to  the  liberal,  the 
technical,  the  physical,  and  the  aesthetic  arts.  Others 
may  remember  that  one  and  a  half  years  ago  I  argued  in 
favor  of  two  kinds  of  teachers  in  every  high  school,  in- 
structors in  subjects  for  every  twenty-ive  or  thirty 
pupUs  and  psychologists,  pedagogs,  helpers  of  individuals 
for  every  hundred  pupils.  A  few  may  possibly  remember 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  high  school  section  of  the  state 


teachers'  association  a  year  ago  I  argued  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing boys  fewer  subjects  and  harder  and  longer  lessons 
than  girls,  who  need  greater  variety  but  less  length  of 
continuous  attention.  I  hope  and  mean  to  live  to  ac* 
complish  these  purposes  :  they  are,  I  believe,  strictly  in 
accord  with  that  law  for  whose  discovery  we  are  indebted 
to  Herbert  Spencer,  that  life  is  a  process  of  change 
from  simple  homogeneity  by  differentiations  and  inte- 
grations into  complex  heterogeneity.  In  other  words 
and  for  our  purposes  as  high  school  men  and  women, 
what  we  can  do  to  promote  the  complexity  and  individ- 
ualization of  the  high  school  forces  will  live  in  the  world 
of  progress ;  all  else  is  routine  and  tends  to  degenera- 
tion. I  believe  these  plans  are  true  to  the  processes  of 
evolution. 

I  look  for  the  proofs  of  this  thesis  in  biology, — which 
ought  to  show  us  the  law  of  life  ;  in  sociologr, — which 
ought  to  show  us  what  the  social  human  life  is ;  and  in 
psychology, — which  ought  to  show  us  how  the  individual 
life  is  made  ready  to  serve  the  general  life  and  so  to  save 
itself. 

For  Those  Who  Fall. 

At  this  point  let  me  remind  you  of  what  is  the  ques^ 
tion  before  us, — What  shall  we  do  with  the  boys  and 
girls  who  fail  ?  How  shall  we  condition  them  ?  How 
shall  we  deal  with  *'  dull "  pupils  ?  I  hope  to  show  you 
that  this  argument  disposes  of  these  questions  positively 
to  my  satisfaction,  if  not  to  yours.  I  say  disposes  of 
them.  I  mean  administratively.  Philosophically,  they 
cannot  be  disposed  of  until  teachers  and  pupils  become 
angels  and  geniuses  at  once. 

The  question,  What  to  do  with  and  for  the  pupils  who 
fail?  resembles  the  universe  itself,  in  several  features  ; 
it  seems  to  have  neither  beginning  nor  end,  nor  handle, 
at  any  spot  to  take  hold  of ;  it  is  capable  of  analysis  by 
only  the  same  methods  which  have  resulted  in  an  analy- 
sis of  the  universe;  and  all  questions,  fortunate  and 
unfortunate,  and  all  the  answers,  of  guess  or  of  investi- 
gation or  of  apparent  proof,  which  may  attend  our  in- 
quiry, will  not  advance  us  so  far  this  morning  that  we 
may  go  hence  content  that  the  riddle  is  completely  and 
universally  solved. 

Our  fact,  around  which  we  must  assemble  our  observa- 
tions, is  that  at  various  places  in  our  last  grammar 
grades  or  our  early  high  school  grades  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  boys  and  girls  fail  to  accomplish  the 
assigned  work.  Our  fact  is  indisputable,  omnipresent, 
threatening,  and  unpopular.  We  talk  much  of  our  ten 
or  twenty  or  one  hundred  high  school  graduates  and  very, 
very  little,  and  that  in  the  softest  tones,  lest  others  hear, 
of  the  forty  or  eighty  or  four  hundred  who  come  out  of 
the  grammar  school  with  these  aristocrats  of  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  physical  elite  but  fail  to  graduate  from 
the  high  school. 

The  Administritlve  Side. 

It  is  my  obligation  to  this  audience  this  morning  to 
discuss  where  our  fact  at  it  worst  happens.  Usually  it 
happens  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school.  If  so,  its  administrative  cause  is  also  usually  in 
the  change  from  the  grammar  class  with  its  one  teacher 
for  all  subjects  to  the  academic  class  with  its  several 
teachers  for  its  several  subjects.  Now  there  are  two 
ways  to  prevent  the  administrative  cause  from  operating 
in  the  firat  year  of  the  high  school.  One  way  is  to  make 
it  operate  chiefly  either  in  some  grammar  grade  or  in  the 
second  or  third  year  of  the  high  school.  If  at  any  place 
in  the  school  curriculum  a  class  has  one  year  one  teacher, 
and  the  next  year  has  three  or  four,  or  five,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  pupils  are  necessarily  forced  out  of  school ; 
they  cannot  adjust  themselves  from  the  life  of  the 
prison-regime  of  one  mind  to  the  new  life  of  the  open 
freedom  and  anxiety  of  many  minds.  Another  way  to 
prevent  the  administrative  cause  from  operating  in  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school  is  neither  to  postpone  nor 
to  antepone  it ;  but  to  stop  the  cause  from  existing  at 
aU. 
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We  can  accomplish  this  in  either  of  two  ways :  by 
conducting  all  the  grades  upon  the  plan  of  one  teacher 
to  the  class  from  kindergarten  to  high  school  graduation  ; 
or,  by  beginning  somewhere  to  send  more  than  one 
teacher  to  the  room,  at  first  occasionally,  but  later  having 
two  teachers  exchanging  subjects  in  two  classes.  If 
you  object  that  the  eighth  grade  grammar  pupil  still 
would  have  to  face  several  new  high  school  teachers  in- 
stead of  several  old  grammar  school  teachers,  let  me 
state  my  own  plan.  I  give  some  high  school  teachers  a 
little  eighth-grade  work  in  the  lower  schools,  say  a 
science  talk  or  an  algebra  lesson  or  a  history  review.  In 
this  way  the  pupils  know  at  least  one  or  two  of  their 
future  high  school  teachers.  The  plan  is  applicable 
anywhere  except  in  the  very  large  cities,  which  have  only 
one  high  school  and  few  teachers  in  that.  In  our  own 
high  school  the  grammar  graduates  find  the  same  per- 
sons as  specialists  in  art,  physical  culture,  music,  who 
know  them,  and  whom  they  knew  as  supervisors  of  the 
lower  grade  courses.  The  importance  of  this  adminis- 
trative cause  appears  to  be  over-rated.  It  exists,  how- 
ever, and  demands  the  attention  of  executives.  No  such 
difference  appears  in  fact  between  a  seventh  and  an 
eighth-grade  boy  or  an  eighth  grade  and  a  high  school 
boy  as  to  justify  a  totally  different  system  of  instruction 
in  any  two  successive  grades  there  or  anywhere  else  in 
any  educational  course.  Since  the  administrative  cause 
has  no  reason  for  its  existence  except  in  some  of  the 
largest  cities,  I  propose  to  disregard  it. 

With  the  exact  question  why  boys  and  girls  fail  no 
longer  beclouded  by  the  false  issue  of  a  merely  adminis- 
trative matter,  we  are  prepared  to  view  our  fact  squarely 
in  its  ugly  face.  For  the  truth  is  this  that  no  boy  or 
girl  who  fails  but  who  either  desires  to  succeed  or  is 
capable  inherently  of  succeeding  should  so  fail  as  to  be 
deprived  of  or  set  aside  from  that  education  of  adoles- 
cents which  is  conventionalized  by  the  typical  or  usual 
high  school.  Nevertheless  many  do  so  fail,  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  culture  of  their  own  generation  and 
to  their  own  misfortune.  The  reason  for  their  failure 
is  susceptible  of  at  least  partial  explanation. 
The  Biological  Side. 

You  may  remember  that  I  observed  in  beginning  that 
this  exact  question  why  boys  and  girls  fail  is  like  the 
universe,  having  neither  end  nor  beginning  nor  spot  with 
handle  to  take  hold  of,  but  that  we  must  attack  the  ques- 
tion by  analysis  just  as  we  analyze  the  great  big  world 
around  us.  In  short,  we  must  measure  parts  of  our 
question  by  standards  already  discovered  and  not  hope 
to  know  all  of  its  truth.  These  standards  are  all  the 
better  for  being  familiar.  The  best  truth  always  has 
a  friendly  appearance  toward  humanity.  If  I  had  anything 
strange  to  say  to  you,  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place.  JJSJ^] 

Now  of  all  the  familiar  standards  in  the  world  and  of 
all  the  truths  which  have  power  to  interpret  facts,  no 
standards  are  more  familiar  and  no  truths  have  greater 
interpretative  power  than  those  of  biology.  We  men 
and  women  who  deal  in  the  social  business  of  convepng 
knowledge  of  algebra^  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  of 
English  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  literature,  of  the  ancient 
and  the  foreign  languages  and  literatures,  of  the  various 
sciences  and  histories,  of  music,  art,  manual  training  and 
physical  culture  to  the  adolescent  offspring  of  humanity 
are  very  apt  to  ignore  the  most  obvious  fact  evidenced  . 
by  our  disciples ;  the  fact  that  whatever  else  they  are 
our  boys  and  girls  are  living  animals.  Forgetting  or 
ignoring  that  fact,  we  forget  or  ignore  all  the  truth  that 
goes  with  it.  Humanity's  foundation  fact  is  that  we, 
too,  like  the  horse  and  the  tiger,  the  partridge  and  the 
hawk,  the  bee,  the  spider,  the  crocodile,  the  ^mon  ane 
the  whale  belong  to  the  world  of  animal  life.  To  think 
that  we  do  not  is  vital  error  and  looks  toward  suicide 
both  individual  and  racial. 

Modern  commonplace  tho  it  may  be,  that  man  is  essen- 
tially an  animal,  the  child  of  untold  generations  of 
animal  life,  the  fact  bears  sharp  and  hard  upon  our 


problem  as  to  why  boys  and  girls  fail,  sometimes  con- 
spicuously at  one  or  another  point  in  the  school  course, 
sometimes  in  a  general  average  of  five  or  ten,  or  twenty 
per  cent,  of  all  children  in  each  grade.  They  fail  be- 
cause of  a  few  natural  laws,  which  thrust  themselves 
upon  the  attention  of  all  observers  nowadays  of  animal 
life.  I  shall  deal  with  these  natural  laws  once  more 
here,  partly  because  most  teachers  are  far  too  conscien- 
tious and  fail  to  note  that  so  far  as  any  human  individual 
is  concerned — this  may  not  be  true  of  formal  human 
society  in  church  and  state^every  other  human  individ- 
ual not  child  or  wife  or  husband  is  wholly  a  natural 
phenomenon,  for  whose  appearance  in  fact  and  for 
whose  qualities  he  is  in  nowise  responsible ;  trees  are 
no  more  outside  the  field  of  man's  natural  responsibility 
than  are  nearly  all  other  human  creatures.  To  be  defin- 
ite then  the  teacher's  responsibility  is  solely  because  of  a 
voluntary  assumption  of  duty  ;  and  it  does  not  extend 
either  to  innate  qualities  or  even  to  qualities  acquired 
thru  the  instruction  of  preceding  teachers  or  in  any  de- 
gree whatsoever  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  is.  Let 
us  leave  the  responsibility  for  that  fact  to  the  Maker  of 
the  universe  who  alone  is  able  to  bear  it. 

Lack  of  Responsibility. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say  this?  I  find  universally  that 
teachers  and  principals  are  worrying  themselves  over 
exactly  this  fact  of  life  which  they  cannot  change  and 
which  they  have  not  caused.  I  find  that  this  worry  often 
to  a  considerable  degree  incapacitates  teachers  from 
work  which  they  ought  to  do  and  can  do  when  they  have 
defined  their  responsibilities  to  their  pupils.  I  find  fur- 
ther that  parents,  citizens,  and  taxpayers  take  advantage 
of  this  excessive  and  unwarranted  sense  of  responsibility 
and  charge  teachers  with  the  duty  of  making  of  given 
individuals  new  personalities  which  they  are  essentially 
incapable  of  becoming.  Therefore,  in  affirmative  phrases 
I  repeat  here  this  primary  fact  of  the  world  of  life  that 
no  individual  is  responsible  for  any  other  individual  as 
such.  In  short,  nature  is  impersonal  and  non-social; 
and  all  of  her  offspring  are  units  to  stand  or  fall  as  they 
may  or  must.  We  may  arraign  her  arrangements,  but 
stubborn  facts  cannot  be  be  altered. 

Gospel  of  Discontent. 

There  follow  from  this  fact  a  whole  series  of  conclu- 
sions of  surprising  importance.  To  the  child  going  thru 
or  trying  to  go  thru  a  school  course  all  his  experiences 
are  natural.  The  child  (who  is  the  type  of  moral  per- 
fection) takes  his  books,  his  studies,  his  teachers,  his 
school-house  good  or  bad  as  he  does  the  weather  and  all 
other  natural  phenomena.  The  child,  unperverted  by 
adult  criticisms  may  hate  certain  teachers  and  despise 
certain  studies  but  if  so,  his  feelings  never,  of  themselves, 
lead  him  into  the  field  of  personal  and  responsible  en- 
deavor to  change  the  teachers  and  the  studies.  He 
accepts  what  he  finds  in  his  environment  as  facts, 
excepting  only  his  associates  of  his  own  or  younger  ages. 
When  he  fails,  he  accepts  that,  too,  as  a  natural  fact ; 
usually  he  thinks  his  brains  are  at  fault.  For  these 
brains  he  refuses  to  assume  responsibility. 

I  have  said  that  the  child  looks  upon  his  educational 
environment  as  a  complexus  of  natural  phenomena,  for 
which  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  is  responsible.  Teach- 
ers and  principals  and  school  superintendents  very  often 
do  the  same.  We  accept  what  is  with  the  faith  which 
makes  every  sensation  evidence  of  something  of  real 
existence  and  permanence.  Now  this  is  exactly  what 
teachers  and  principals  and  superintendents  ought  not 
forever  to  do.  Progress  is  bom  of  doubt,  is  the  child  of 
discontent.  Our  business  when  a  child  fails  is  to  search 
diligently  till  we  find  why  he  fails.  And  in  that  search 
let  there  be  no  locked  and  barred  rooms  wherein  we 
conceal  for  idol-worship  the  traditions  of  our  profession 
and  the  worse  habits  and  caprices  of  our  own  selves.  It 
may  be  that  the  child's  failure  is  not  his  but  ours. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Story  of  "Russy." 

Her  name  was  Rosaline,  but  her  mother  called  her 
''Russy."  She  was  a  pretty  child  with  black  hair  and  eyes, 
and  cheeks  far  too  pale,  but  what  could  you  expect  from 
a  little  girl  whose  only  source  of  pride  was  that  her 
throat  was  "all  swole  up"  once  or  twice  every  winter. 

The  quinsy,  was  painful,  but  in  certain  stages  of  the 
disease  there  was  considerable  satisfaction  to  be  got  out 
of  the  distinction  it  gave  her. 

Her  mother  was  fat  and  lazy  and  dirty,  and  had  the 
rheumatism  so  badly  that  all  she  felt  able  to  do  was 
to  knit  yarn  into  grimy  lace,  and  to  beg.  Her  father 
was  a  wretched-looking  man  who  was  always  "gone  fish- 
ing," and  who  nearly  died  every  winter  from  the  colds  he 
caught  from  exposure  on  the  ice. 

Russy  went  to  school  irregularly  on  account  of  her 
throat,  and  tho  she  rarely  learned  her  lessons,  the 
teacher  was  sorry  for  her  and  kind  to  her,  and  when  she 
was  sick  sometimes  took  her  a  glass  of  jelly,  which  was 
the  nicest  thing  Russy  had  ever  eaten  or  ever  expected 
to  eat. 

She  grew  to  love  her  teacher,  and  began  for  her  sake 
to  try  to  learn.  Her  dull  brain  in  her  half -starved  body 
worked  slowly,  but  she  made  a  little  progress  and  the 
happiest  day  she  had  ever  known  was  the  one  on  which 
she  was  praised  before  the  whole  school  for  a  recitation 
in  geography.  Her  pale  face  glowed  with  delight,  and 
her  little  heart  was  so  full  of  love  and  gratitude  .that 
she  felt  as  if  she  should  die  unless  it  could  find  expres- 
sion. 

Something  she  mud  do,  something  for  Miss  Gordon. 

It  was  nearly  Christmas  now,  and  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  she  would  give  her  a  present.  Her  experi- 
ence in  presents  was  very  limited — she  had  never  given 
any,  nor,  as  far  as  she  could  remember,  received  any  ex- 
cept the  jelly.  They  didn't  keep  Christmas  at  home, 
but  she  had  heard  the  children  talk  about  it  at  school; 
some  of  them  hung  up  their  stockings  Christmas  EVe 
and  found  them  full  of  things  in  the  morning. 

As  she  walked  home  that  memorable  day,  with  Miss 
Gordon's  words  still  sounding  in  her  ears,  and  a  well- 
thumbed  geography  in  her  rough,  cold,  little  hands,  she 
tried  to  think  what  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  she  had 
ever  seen,  for  that,  and  only  that,  would  she  be  con- 
tented to  give  her  teacher. 

There  was  a  box  covered  with  shells  that  belonged  to 
the  mother  of  one  of  the  girls  she  knew,  and  that  sat  on 
a  little  round  table  in  her  parlor.  Then  there  was  a 
beautiful  big  picture  of  trees  and  a  mountain,  and  a  lake 
with  a  boat  on  it,  and  a  man  and  woman  in  the  boat,  and 
the  man  wore  a  bright  blue  coat,  and  the  woman  a  red 
dress.  That  belonged  to  the  mother  of  another  of  her 
friends,  and  hung  in  the  parlor,  and  she  got  it  for  buy- 
ing $5  worth  of  things  at  "The  Fair." 

Russy  wished  there  was  some  one  to  whom  she  could 
speak  about  the  teacher's  present,  but  she  was  afraid 
of  being  laughed  at.  She  had  only  five  cents,  and  the 
beautiful  picture,, which  seemed  to  her  what  she  should 
like  to  give  Miss  Gordon  best  of  all,  would  cost  $5.  She 
lay  aws^e  a  long  time  after  she  went  to  bed  that  night, 
wishing  and  wishing  that  she  could  earn  money  like 
grown  people.  The  next  morning  ,when  she  woke  up 
something  came  into  her  mind  at  once,  that  she  won- 
dered she  had  not  thought  of  before. 

There  was  a  prize  of  $5  to  be  given  in  school,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  for  the  best  declamation.  Russy  knew 
that  meant  speaking  a  piece,  and,  tho  she  had  never 
spoken  a  piece  in  her  life,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  now. 
She  waited  after  school  to  speak  to  Miss  Gordon.  It 
was  some  time  before  all  the  rest  were  gone,  and  then 
the  school-room  seemed  very  still  and  empty,  and  Russy 
was  almost  afraid  to  speak  to  the  teacher,  but  suddenly, 
as  if  she  felt  those  two  black  eyes  looking  at  her  so 
wistfully,  Miss  Gordon  looked  up. 

Sne  smiled  encouragingly  at  the  shy,  shabby  little 
figure,  as  she  said,  kindly,  "Did  you  want  to  speak  to 
me,  Rosaline?' 


"Yes,  moin,"  said  Russy,  drawing  a  step  nearer,  then, 
hurriedly,  as  if  fearing  her  courage  would  fail,  "I  want 
to  speak  a  declination  on  the  last  day." 

"Oh,"  said  Miss  Gordon,  still  smiling,  "you  never  have 
spoken  a  piece,  have  you,"  Rosaline  r 

"No,  mom.  You  see,  confidentially,  "I  was  always 
'spused  'cos  my  throat  was  so  swole  up,  but  I  don't  want 
to  be  'sensed  this  time.  I  guess,"  anxiously,  "if  my 
throat  don't  get  shet  up,  I  can  speak  as  good  as  any- 
body." 

"At  least  you  can  try,"  said  Miss  Gordon,  pleasantly. 
"Is  it  the  $5  you  want?" 

"Yes,  mom,"  said  Russy,  growing  red  and  looking 
confusedly  at  one  ragged  toe  and  then  at  the  other. 

"You  haven't  picked  out  your  piece  yet,  I  suppose  r 

"No,  mom.  We  don't  have  no  po'try  books  to  our 
house,  an'  as  I've  never  spoke  before  I  thought  I'd  ask 
you  about  it,  but,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I  know  what 
rd  like." 

"Well,  what  is  itr  as  Russy  stopped  and  looked  at  her 
doubtingly. 

"The  one  'bout  the  night  before  Christmas,  and  Santy 
Claus  coming  doivn  the  chimley,  what  you  read  to  us 
last  week." 

•'Yes,  that  would  be  nice;  but  isn't  it  rather  long?  Do 
you  think  you  could  learn  it  in  time?" 

"I  guess  I  can,  if  I  try,"  said  Russy,  sturdily. 

Miss  Gordon  thought  a  moment  "I  have  a  book  with 
it  in,"  said  she;  "but  I  don't  think  I  can  let  you  take  it 
home  with  you,  Rosaline." 

Russy's  face  fell,  then  it  brightened.  "There'll  be  re- 
cesses, and  ni  stay  after  school  every  night." 

There  was  no  withstanding  such  determination.  "Very 
well,  you  may  try,  and  I  will  help  you  all  I  can;  but  you 
musn't  get  your  hopes  up  to  high,  for  you  know  some  of 
the  boys  and  girls  have  spoken  a  great  many  times  be- 
fore, and  it  will  be  easier  for  them." 

Miss  Gordon  felt  the  little  figure  tremble,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  great  pity  came  over  her. 

Do  you  want  the  $5  for  something  special,  Rosa- 
line?" she  asked. 

"Yes,  mom,"  whispered  Russy. 

Day  after  day,  as  the  weeks  passed  by,  Russy  kept  to 
her  self-imposed  task.  In  one  way  it  was  not  hard.  The 
price  of  coal  had  risen,  and  it  was  a  cold,  comfortless 
home  she  had  to  return  to,  so  she  was  glad  to  stay  every 
night  an  extra  half  hour  in  the  warm  school-room. 

She  was  getting  her  piece,  even  Miss  Gordon  was  con- 
vinced that  she  would  know  it  word  for  word,  and  she 
put  more  expression  and  feeling  into  it  than  her  teacher 
had  thought  possible.  But,  "Poor  little  Rosaline,"  she 
sighed,  "she  can't  get  the  prize;  and  what  a  disappoint- 
ment it  will  be  to  her !  I  wonder  what  she  wants  the  $^ 
for  particularly?" 

The  last  day  was  nearly  here,  it  would  be  quite  here 
to-morrow.  Russy  went  home  from  school  that  night 
feeling  strangely  tired.  The  cold  air  seemed  to  strike 
thru  her ;  her  head  ached,  and,  worse  than  all,  there 
was  the  burning  and  aching  in  her  throat  that  she  knew 
only  too  well. 

There  was  fish  and  bread  and  weak  tea  for  supper. 
She  soaked  some  of  the  bread  in  the  tea  and  succeeded 
in  swallowing  it.  She  could  not  eat  the  fish.  Then  she 
rubbed  some  goose  oil  on  her  throat,  and  tied  a  rag  about 
it,  and  went  to  bed  to  keep  warm.  It  was  still,  and  dark, 
•  and  cold,  and  there  was  the  pain  in  her  throat,  and  she 
thought  of  to-morrow.  What  could  she  do?  Russy  had 
never  been  taught  to  pray,  but  now,  in  her  despair,  she 
remembered  that  Miss  Gordon  had  asked  her  once  if  she 
said  her  prayers,  and  she  had  said  "Yes."  It  was  not 
the  truth,  but  that  was  before  she  felt  toward  her 
teacher  as  she  felt  now,  and  most  of  the  people  she 
knew  thought  nothing  of  a  lie. 

Praying  was  asking  God  for  things  you  wanted,  and 
she  had  never  in  her  life  wanted  anything  as  much  as 
she  wanted  to  be  able  to  speak  her  piece  to-morrow. 

She  got  out  of  bed  and  knelt  shivering  on  the  bare, 
cold  floor. 
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"  God,  don't  let  my  throat  get  swole  up  till  I've  spoke 
my  piece,  if  you  please,  and  1*11  try  to  be  good  like 
teacher.     Amen." 

She  crept  back  into  bed,  comforted.  Her  first  prayer 
was  one  spoken  in  real  faith  in  God's  power,  if  there 
was  some  doubt  as  to  His  will  to  help  her;  and  if  He 
answered  it,  Russy  meant  honestly  to  keep  her  promise. 

The  next  morning  when  Russy  woke  and  sat  up  in  bed, 
her  throat  felt  stiff  and  her  head  a  little  queer.  Then 
suddenly  she  remembered  everything  and  that  this  was 
the  day. 

She  jumped  out  of  bed.  Yes,  she  could  walk,  and  her 
voice  was  not  gone.  Never  mind  what  happened  to- 
morrow, she  would  go  to  school  to-day ! 

"Howd*  you  feel,  Russy  ?  Is  it  coming  on  good  ?"  was 
her  mother's  greeting. 

''I  guess  I  feel  all  right,  ma,"  answered  Russy,  bravely. 

^^You  do  !  I  never  see  sech  a  deceivin*  child,  and  I  jes' 
sent  word  to  Mis'  Trimble  to  come  around  to-morrow  to 
see  your  throat." 

''Well,  never  mind,  ma,  I  guess  it'll  be  bad  enough  by 
that  time,  but  it  ain't  going  to  be  bad  to-day,  'cos  I've  got 
to  go  to  school." 

*  Good  land !  what  're  you  washin'  your  face  for  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,  sech  weather  as  this?  Hain't  I 
taught  you  no  better'n  that  ?  No  wonder  you're  sick  T 
exclaimed  her  horrified  mother,  as  she  caught  sight  of 
Russy  making  her  toilet  at  the  sink. 

As  Russy  had  no  reply  ready,  she  said  nothing,  but 
busied  herself  carefully  combing  her  hair  with  the  fam- 
ily comb  off  the  kitchen  shelf,  which  was  a  task  requir- 
ing some  skill  and  patience,  as  there  were  only  two 
places,  at  either  end  of  the  comb,  where  the  teeth  were 
not  missing. 

She  looked  ruefully  at  her  little  torn,  faded  frock.  It 
was  all  she  had,  and  she  slipped  it  on  hastily  as  she  met 
her  mother's  angry  glance. 

"So  your  clo'es  ain't  good  enough  for  you,  Miss  Plib- 
bertygibbet.  That's  what  comes  of  sending  children  to 
school  and  havin'  'em  learned  to  wash  'emselves  in  win- 
ter f 

To  Russy  it  was  "only  ma's  way,"  and  she  hardly  heard 
what  she  said.  Her  thoughts  were  centered  on  the  one 
fact  that  iJie  day  had  come,  and  that  if  God  heard  her 
prayer — she  should  speak  her  piece  about  the  night  be- 
fore Christmas  and  Santa  Glaus. 

The  school-room  was  packed.  Among  all  the  boys 
and  girls  there  was  no  one  as  poorly  dressed  as  Russy, 
but  Miss  Gordon  noted  the  clean  face  and  smooth  hair 
and  knew  that  she  had  done  what  she  could  to  fit  her- 
self for  the  occasion. 

Russy  was  one  of  the  last  te  speak,  and  when  her 
name  was  called  she  almost  stumbled  as  she  rose  from 
her  seat.  Her  head  felt  so  queer !  but  she  walked  quite 
steadily  to  the  platform,  and,  encouraged  by  a  kind 
glance  from  Miss  Gordon,  made  an  awkward  bow  to  the 
sea  of  faces  before  her,  and  began. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  frightened  her.  Were  all  of 
those  people  listening  to  her  ?  What  if  she  could  not 
speat[  loud  enough  for  them  to  hear ! 

But  they  all  heard  her,  every  one,  even  tho  her  throat 
throbbed  and  burned,  and  it  was  hard  for  her  to  breathe. 
She  could  not  know  how  pitiful  was  the  shabby  little 
figure,  the  burning  cheeks,  the  anxious,  pleading  eyes, 
the  childish  voice,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  her 
labored  breathing.  She  was  only  conscious  that  she  got 
thru,  that  she  knew  all  of  her  piece  to  the  end,  and 
that  God  had  answered  her  prayer.  She  took  her  seat, 
feeling  faint  and  tired,  but  thankful  and  happily  expect- 
ant. 

At  last  came  the  decision  of  the  judges.  One  of  them 
i;ot  up  and  made  a  speech,  such  a  long  speech  it  seemed 
to  Russy,  and  just  as  he  got  thru,  he  said  what  they 
all  were*  waiting  to  hear,  that  the  prize  of  $6  was 
awarded  to  Violet  Gay.  It  seemed  as  if  Russ/s  heart 
St  pped  beating  for  a  moment,  and  then  began  again 
faster  than  ever,  and  it  came  over  her  all  at  once  that 


her  dress  was  soiled  and  torn,  and  she  was  poor  and 
sick,  and  that  she  had  worked  hard  all  these  weeks  for 
nothing ;  and  if  she  had  not  been  proud,  Russy  would 
have  laid  her  head  on  the  desk  and  cried.  But  she  was 
proud,  so  she  just  sat  still  and  tried  to  smile,  and  clapped 
her  little  thin  hands  with  the  rest. 

But  the  judge  had  hardly  sat  down  before  Miss  Gor- 
don got  up  and  began  <^peaking,  and  Russy  listened, 
tho  she  couldn't  look  at  her  yet. 

She  said  one  of  the  ladies  present  had  expressed  her- 
self as  much  pleased  with  the  school,  and  thinking  there 
were  other  things  to  be  encouraged  besides  declamations, 
had  handed  her  $5,  with  the  request  that  she  give  it  to 
the  one  of  her  scholars  who  had  made  the  most  marked 
general  improvement  during  the  past  term.  "And  I 
take  great  pleasure,"  added  Miss  Gordon,  "in  giving  this 
prize  where  I  think  it  is  deserved.  Rosaline  Butler  will 
please  come  forward  and  receive  it." 

Russy  looked  around  bewildered;  her  companions 
nodded  to  her,  but  it  was  not  until  she  caught  her 
teacher's  eye  and  Miss  Gordon  said,  "Come,  Rosaline," 
that  she  found  courage  to  go  up  to  the  desk  and  take  in 
her  trembling  hand  the  crisp  five-dollar  bill.  Then 
again  the  applause  broke  forth,  louder  and  longer  than 
before,  and,  to  judge  from  the  looks  on  the  scholars' 
faces,  not  one  of  them  grudged  her  the  reward  she  had 
so  fairly  won. 

It  was  a  whole  week  before  she  was  well  enough  to  be 
out  again,  and  it  was  only  three  days  before  Christmas 
when,  with  the  $5  clasped  closely  in  her  hand,  inside  a 
very  dilapidated  mitten,  she  went  to  "The  Pair"  to  en- 
joy the  luxury  of  spending  it. 

In  the  first  place,  she  picked  out  the  picture  which 
was  to  be  hers  when  she  should  have  bought  $5  worth  of 
goods,  and  then  made  her  purchases. 

She  bought  a  warm  cap  for  her  father,  a  breastpin  for 
her  mother  and  a  pair  of  mittens  and  two  pairs  of  stock- 
ings for  herself. 

One  pair  she  intended  to  hang  on  the  foot  of  her  bed 
Christmas  Eve.  She  was  learning  that  some  people  did 
not  like  holes,  perhaps  Santa  Claus  was  one  of  them,  and 
that  was  why  he  put  nothing  in  the  little  ragged  stock- 
ings she  had  found  empty  on  Christmas  morning.  It  al- 
most seems  as  if  that  must  have  been  it,  for  this  year 
the  new  pair  was  full  to  overflowing. 

And  when  Miss  Gordon,  called  the  next  day,  she  told 
Russy  that  the  picture  gave  her  more  pleasure  than  any 
other  present  she  received  ;  and  happy  little  Russy  found 
it  easy  to  believe  her,  for  it  was  exactly  like  the  picture 
she  had  seen  in  her  friend's  parlor,  with  trees  and  a 
mountain,  and  a  ^ake  with  a  boat  on  it,  and  a  man  and 
woman  in  the  boat,  the  man  in  a  bright  blue  coat,  and 
the  woman  in  a  red  dress,  and  there  was  a  beautiful  gilt 
frame  around  it. 

—Adapted  from  a  story  by  Gora  Whittlesey  Gregory,  in 
TA^  Churchman, 


Teacher — ^Thomas,  you  may  name  the  plural  of  ox. 
Thomas— (after  deep  thought)    Oxygen  ! 

The  following  came  from  the  lips  of  a  pupil  who  held 
in  his  hand  a  copy  of  "  Greek  Stories." 
"  Jutiper  was  a  curel  tryant." 
Can  anyone  translate  ? 

Mrs.  Newly  (airing  her  knowledge  of  art.)  That  is 
the  kind  of  picture  I  admire.  Trees  and  water  in  the 
foreground,  and  mountains  in  the  prospectus."  (pers- 
pective.) Ella  White. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  meet 
at  Detroit,  July  8th  to  I2th.  This  is  welcome 
news.  With  Detroit  as  a  convention  place  the 
N.  E.  A.  ought  to  have  the  largest  meeting  ever 
held. 
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Phonics  in  Teaching  Beginners.  L 

By  Mary  Jones  Fisher,  Maryland. 

jPres.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  says  that  while  "  How  to  teach 
children  to  read,  and  what  they  should  read,  are  two  of 
the  oldest  and  most  complicated,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant problems  of  pedagogy,  that  the  growing  agree- 
ment that  there  is  no  one,  and  only  one  orthodox  way  of 
teaching  and  learn  ing  this  greatest  and  hardest  of  all 
the  arts,  is  a  great  gain/' 

On  the  other  hand  Supt.  E.  P.  Moses,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
states  that  he  is  convinced  of  these  twa  fundamental 
propositions  in  primary  reading, — "  First,  children  should 
be  taught  to  read  by  sound ;  second,  diacritical  marks 
are  not  only  useless,  but  absolutely  hurtful  in  every  word 
that  a  child  could  find  out  for  himself  without  the  marks ; 
in  other  words,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  words  of  our 
language." 

Agreeing  with  Supt.  Moses,  we  think  diacritical  marks 
have  no  place  in  a  lower  primary  room,  at  least,  since  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  such  pupils  will  find  a  diction- 
ary indispensable  in  the  acquirement  of  his  mother 
tongue;  hence  diacritics  are  dispensed  with  until  the 
child  is  sufiSciently  advanced  (third  or  fourth  grades)  to 
have  the  markings  of  some  one  standard  dictionary— no 
two  dictionaries  agree — explained  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  agreeing  with  President  Hall  as  to 
unity  in  diversity,  our  system  of  phonics  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  word  and  sentence  methods,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  adaptable  to  any  series  of  readers. 

Consonant  Chart 


VowclChart 


NOW-VOCAL 

VOCAL 

NASAL 

VHcussa 

K 

Wh 

W 

1 

P 

b 

m 

r 

t  . 
'-    leu. 

€ 

n 

y 

DC=k5 

f  ph 
th 

V 

th 

s/cgf 

^i^ 

Sh 
<=h{tch 

zh 
j 

-de 

Consonants. 

The  consonants  retain  their  usual  sounds. 

Since  the  symbol  th  has  to  do  double  duty,  being  a 
member  of  both  the  vocal  and  non-vocal  columns,  sonant 
th  is  represented  thus — t^h,  the  small  figure  two  signify- 
ing that  instead  of  th  breath  as  in  thin,  thicks  etc.,  the 
second  sound,  or  th  vocal  as  in  t^hat,  t^hem,  etc.,  is  to 
be  given.  In  like  manner  s  sound  like  z  is  represented 
s* ;  soft  g  (g)  by  g^ ;  — ge  and  — dge  preceded  by  a 
dash  signify  that  when  final  these  symbols  are  also  given 
the  soft  g  sound,  as  in  George,  edge. 

0  is  given  the  hard  sound  when  followed  by  the  vowels 
a,  0,  u,  as  in  cat,  cob,  cup,  and  soft  when  followed  by  e, 
i,  and  y  as  in  cent,  city,  cycle. 

The  correct  sound  of  y —  initial,  may  be  obtained  by 
prolonging  the  y  in  you  or  ye. 

The  non-vocal  should  precede  the  vocal  consonants 
and  the  latter  be  taught  by  analogy  with  the  former, 
since  the  position  for  tongue,  lips,  and  teeth  are  the 
same,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  addition  of  voice. 

h,  of  course,  has  no  corresponding  voice  consonant, 
but  beginning  with  wh  (non-vocal)  and  w  (vocal)  compare 
the  two  columns. 


ai 

ay. 


ar 


Short  Vowels 
e  i  o 

e^a  y 

Lon§Vow«Js 

't>\  -if)  sw 


oil 

ovJ 


erv 
irJ 


o"o 


ovJ 


00 


aw 


a(e^J 


Vowels. 

Mastering  the  consonant  sounds  is  an  easy  task  when 
compared  with  the  vowel,  for  with  the  latter  one  charac- 
ter surrounded  by  various  diacritics  often  represents  as 
many  as  six  or  eight  different  sounds.  Webster,  for  in- 
stance, gives  the  letter  3  eight  different  sounds — a,  a,  fi, 
%  a,  a,  a,  a. 

While  the  above  chart  may,  to  the  uninitiated,  require 
somewhat  lengthy  explanations,  we  think,  taldng  into 
consideration  the  absence  of  diacritical  marks,  unless  the 
figure  two  may  be  considered  as  encroaching  upon  dia- 
critical grounds — and  even  that  distinguishing  mark  is 
dispensed  with  shortly  after  the  pupil  has  begun  reading 
script  sentences, — that,  as  presented  to  our  pupils,  this 
is  as  simple  a  vowel  system  as  any  we  have  yet  examined. 

When  the  pupil  recognizes  and  reproduces  the  ele- 
mentary sounds  in  words  with  ease  and  accuracy  he  is 
then  ready  for  the  written  symbol.  Our  short  vowel 
sounds  are  taught  (script)  simply  as  a  (a),  e  (e),  i  (i),  o  (o), 
u  (u) — no  diacritics — the  teaching  of  e^a  (e>as  in  head, 
dead,  etc.,  and  final  y  in  long  and  words  of  medium 
length,  as  in  swiftly,  etc.,  is  deferred  until  such  or  sim- 
ilar words  are  met  with  in  reading. 

While  the  characters  representing  the  long  vowel 
sounds  are  more  numerous  than  those  for  the  short,  but 
as  only  the  first  symbol  in  each  of  the  five  columns  (a — e, 
ee,  i— e,  o — e,  u — e)  is  taught  at  first,  they  are  not  much 
more  difficult  to  teach  or  learn. 

a— e  is  taught  as  the  i  sound,  it  being  explained  to 
the  pupil  that  the  dash  means  that  another  sound  is 
necessary  between  ^  and  silent  £  (e,  however,  being  a 
silent  partner,  is  never  called  by  name  to  the  pupil,  who 
simply  learns  the  whok  symbol  (a — e)  as  (a)  before  it  can 
be  used  in  word  building,  as  in  cake,  slate,  etc.,  i — e  (I), 
0 — e  (o),  u— e  (u),  and  one  of  the  e's  (e — e)  are  taught 
in  like  manner. 

ee  as  the  e  sound  was  taught  first  in  the  e  column,  on 
account  of  its  more  frequent  use  in  primary  readers  as 
in  peep,  feed,  etc.;  thothe  "four  e's"  are  always  quickly 
learned  by  the  little  ones,  who  take  delight  in  pomting 
out  the  famQy  resemblance  as  . 
e  fe^ 
e 
e 
e  J  — e 

The  second  e  ( — e)  in  the  e  column  has  the  £  sound 
when  found  at  the  end  of  short  words  such  as  he,  she, 
the,  etc.,  as  its  preceding  short  dash  signifies. 

The  short  dash  preceding  y  ( — y)  in  the  third  column 
has  the  same  significance  also — thy,  my,  sky. 

ar  is  sounded  as  in  care. 


ur 
er 
ir 


as  m 


fur 
her 
sir 


are  taught  as 


one  sound,  attention  being  called  later  to  their  resem- 
blance as  to  form. 
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ow  I 

&  >-  are  remembered  as  the  diphthong  chQdren  who 

ou  )  are  constantly  getting  hurt — hcw^  out. 

00  is  the  happy  baby's  song-— coo, 

aw     )  ( awe 

au      )■   as  in   •{  caught 

aOD   )  (taU 

j  joint 

f  boy 

oo  as  in  book. 


oij 
oy  J 


asm 


Course  of  Study  in  Literature.* 

Arranged  for  the  Schools  oj  Syracuse,  N.  T., 
By  Pbin.  W.  D.  Lewis,  Syracuse. 

First  Year. 

Class  to  read: 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  I;  Silver,  Bordett,  & 
Co.  $  .30 

Baldwin's  ''Reading  by  Grades,"  Book  I;  American  Book 
Co.  .25 

Fables  and  Rhymes  for  Beginners  (Thompson)  Gicn  &  Co.  .30 
Story  telling: 
The  teacher  will  tell  the  stories  of  Red  Riding  Hood,  Cin- 
derella, Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  Jack  the  Giant  EiUer,  and  the 
stories  contained  in  Scndder's  Book  of  Legends,  Houghton,  M., 
&  Co.  $  .50 

Beading  to  the  class : 

Wiggin:  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol ;  Houghton,  M.,  & 

Co.  $  .50 

Wiggin:  The  story  of  Patsey ;  Houghton,  M.,  &  Co.      .60 

Muloch:  Adventures  of  a  Brownie ;  Crowell  &  Co.      $  .80 

Wiltsie:  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Part  I;  Guin  &  Co.         .40 

Eugene  Field:  Lullaby-Land ;  Scribner  $1.50 

Eugene  Field:  Love  Songs  of  Childhood ;  Scribner     $1.00 

Scudder:  Fables  and  Folk  Stories;  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.  .40 

To  be  memorized: 

Sweet  and  Low  Alfred  Tennyson 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep '*18  From  the  German 

Dutch  Lullaby,  Step.  Stones,  lY,  34  Eugece  Field 

A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  ♦147,  t34         Clement  C.  Moore 

Suppose  my  Little  Lady  tl2  Phoebe  Gary 

^Refers  to  Whittier^s  Child  Life  in  Verse.  (H.  M.  &Co.) 

fSelections  for  Memorising,  Williams  &  Foster,  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Brown  Thrush  •TO,  tl4  Lucy  Larcom 

The  Baby  *S  Geo.  McDonald 

Stop,  Stop,  Pretty  Water  ^55  Mrs.  Follen 

The  New  Moon  ^143  Mrs.  Follen 

Obedience  t4  Phoebe  Gary 

Second  Year. 

To  be  read  in  doss: 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  11 ;  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  $.40 
Fairy  Tales  and  Fable  (Thompson);  Morse  &  Co.  .40 

Hiawatha  Primer  (Holbrook);  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  .25 
Stories  for  Children  (Lane);  Am.  Book  Co.  .25 

Story  telling : 
Circe's  Palace,  Ariadne,  Arachne,  The  Gk>lden  Fleece,  At- 
lanta's Race,  Phffiton,  Proserpine,  Hercules,  and  other  classic 


Teacher  to  read  to  doss: 
Burnett:  Editha's  Burglar  (Dana);  Estes  &  Co.    .        $.50 
Chraik:  Bow  Wow  and  Mew  Mew ;  Maynard,  Merrill,  & 

Co.  .24 

Crosby:  Our  Little  Book  for  Little  Folks ;  Am.  Book  Co.  .30 
Scudder:  The  Book  of  Legends ;  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  .50 
Wiltsie:  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Part  II;  Ginn  &  Co.  .35 
McMurry:  Classic  Tales  for  Little  Ones ;  Pub.  Sch.  Pub. 

Co.  .35 

To  be  memorized : 
How  the  Gates  Came  Ajar  *28  From  the  Italian 

The  Child's  World  ^33,  tl6  Lilliput  Lectures 

What?  *151  Kate  Putnam  Osgood 

The  Children's  Hour  ♦IBS  Longfellow 

All  Things  Beautiful  *260  Alexander 

Rain  Drops  t7  Anonymous 

The  Wind  and  the  Leaves  tl3  Anonymous 

America  t38  S.  F  Smith 

Cradle  Song  from  Bitter  Sweet  J.  G.  Holland 

*In  the  list  of  books  here  given  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Cyr 
readers  which  are  regular  readers  Ubed  in  the  Syracuse  schools 
and  in  accordance  with  which  the  whole  course  is  arranged. 


Thiid  Year. 

To  be  read  in  dass: 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  III;  Silver,  B.  &  Co.     $.50 
Graded  Literature  Readers,  Bk.  HI;  Maynard,  M.  &  Co.  .45 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Vol.  II;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  .35 

Baldwin's  School  Reader  HI;  Am.  Book  Co.  .40 

Story  Idling: 
Ceres,  Theseus,  Perseus,  Pandora,  Midas,  Orpheus,  The 
Wooden  Horse,  Washiagton,  Columbus,  Lincoln. 

Teacher  to  read  to  dass : 
Ruskin:  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Many  editions)    $  .25 
Kiufesley:  Water  Babies,  Step.  Stones,  IV,  159 
Eddy:  Friends  and  Helpers ;  Ginn  &  Co.  .60 

Andrews:  Seven  Little  Sisters ;  Ginn  &  Co.  .50 

Burnett:  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy ;  Scribner  1.00 

To  be  memorized: 
A  Little  Girl's  Fancies  ^45         Poems  written  for  a  child 
The  Little  Brother  *180,  t73  Alice  Gary 

Try,  Try  Again  fS  Anonymous 

The  dream  Peddler  t24  Lucy  M.  Blum 

One  by  One  t46  Adelaide  Proctor 

The  Village  Blacksmith  Longfellow 

Seven  Times  One  *43  Jean  Ingelow 

Fourth  Year. 

To  be  read  in  dass: 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  IV;  Silver,  B.  &  Co.  $.60 
Wiiliams'  Choice  Literature,  L,  for  Primary  grades,  But- 
ler, Sheldon,  &  Co.  .22 
Su>ries  of  Great  Am.  for  Little  Am.  (Eggleston);  A.  B. 
Co.  .40 
Each  and  All  (Andrews);  Ginn  &  Co.  .50 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Vol.  UI;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  .45 
Graded  Literature,  6k.  IV  (Judson  &  B.);  Maynard,  M.  & 
Co^  .50 
Reading  by  Grades,  IV  (Baldwin);  A.  B.  Co.  .40 
Teacher  to  read  to  dass: 
Sewell:  Black  Beauty;  Weeks  &  Co.  $.25 
Lamb:  Adventures  of  Ulysses;  Ginn  &  Co.  .30 
Gruber;  The  Story  of  the  Romans  ;  Am.  Book  Co.  .60 
Longfellow:  Paul  'Revere's  Ride;  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  .25 
Defoe :  Robinson  Crusoe  (Many  editions)  .25 
Class  to  mjemorize : 


The  Brook  *101,  t61 
Nobility  t33 
Clear  the  Way  t52 
Little  Boy  Blue 
Children 


Tennyson 

Alice  Gary 

Anonymous 

Eugene  Field 

Longfellow 


Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  (Judsin  &^B.  Bk.  IV)  Shakeepeare 
The  Barefoot  Boy,  Stepping  Stones,  IV,  222  p.  101  Whittier 
Old  Ironsides,  Williams's  Choice  Lit.,  125  Holmes 

Fifth  Year. 

To  be  read  in  dass : 
Stepping  Stones  to  Lit.,  Bk.  V.,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  $.60 
Williams's  Choice  Lit,Bk.  1,  for  Intermediate  Grades,  But- 
ler, Sheldon  &  Co.  .28 
Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure  (Eggleston),  Am. 
Bk.  Co.                                                                               .50 
Ways  of  Wood  Folk  (Long),  Ginn  &  Co.                         .50 
Tanglewood  Tales    (Hawthorne),  Houghton,    Mifflin     & 
Co.  .40 
Reading  bv  Grades,  Bk.  V.  (Baldwin),  Am.  Book  Co.      .40 
Ten  Boys  (Jane  Andrews),  Ginn  &  Co.                           .50 
Teacher  to  read  to  dass: 
Litchfield:  The  Nine  Worids ;  Ginn  &  Co.                     $*50 
Rolfe:  Tales  from  English  History ;  Am.  Book  Ck).         .36 
Hawthorne:  The  Great  Stone  Face  .15 
Biographies  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Lincoln,  and  other 
great  Americans. 
Class  to  memorize: 
The  Fairy  Folk  *137                                Wm.  AUingham 
The  first  Snowfall  *220                                           Lowell 
Abou  Ben  Adhem  t49                                       Leigh  Hunt 
The  Blue  and  the  Gray  t58                                       Finch 
Paul  Revere's  Ride  Gast  twelve  lines) 
Concord  Hymn                                                     Emerson 
The  Chambered  Nautilus,  Williams's  Ch.  Lit.,  11.,  124  Holmes 

*There  should  be  considerable  freedom  in  using  the  books  for 
home  reading.  It  will  often  be  well  to  enoourage  pupils  to  r«a4 
books  listed  in  other  grades  than  their  own. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Cfte  t>c|)ool  Journal, 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


Week  Ending  December  15,  1900. 


Mr.  Brennan's  Opinion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  for  thirty  years  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  school  board,  declares  that  the  average  coun- 
try boy,  coming  from  a  rural  school,  is  worth  more  to 
the  business  man  than  the  graduate  of  the  Chicago 
schools.  The  lesser  value  of  the  city  boy  comes  about, 
he  says,  because  the  "amount  of  time  spent  in  the 
public  schools  upon  studies  that  are  not  essential  is  fully 
as  great  as  that  given  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. They  have  tried  to  make  everything  of  the  school 
boy,  and  they  have  prevented  him  from  becoming  any- 
thing." 

Is  this  explanation  fair?  Let  us  admit  that  a  great 
number  of  city  boys  fail  in  business.  Does  it  follow  that 
the  country  boy  excels  because  he  knows  more  of  the 
three  R's? 

Mr.  Brennan,  like  many  others,  seeing  that  the  pupils 
of  the  well-appointed  city  schools  fail  to  exhibit  indus- 
try, energy,  willingness  to  obey,  pluck,  and  general  in- 
telligence, lays  the  blame  upon  the  school  system.  He 
naively  concludes  that  the  culture  studies  contribute*  to 
the  city  boy's  weakness. 

Mr.  Brennan's  conclusions  are  wrong.  For  one  thing 
good  country  schools  teach  the  very  subjects  that  Mr. 
Brennan  thinks  are  "not  essential."  In  Massachusetts 
the  course  of  study  in  country  schools  comprises  ten  or 
eleven  subjects  outside  of  the  three  R's. 

The  city  has  fine  buildings  and  spends  large  sums  of 
money  for  their  equipment.  If  mechanical  appliances 
were  the  great  desideratum,  remarkable  results  ought  to 
be  achieved.  Mr.  Brennan,  like  many  others,  expects 
the  results  to  be  commensurate  with  the  outlay.  But 
this  cannot  be.  Education  cannot  be  bought  with  money 
and  buildings.  It  is  a  spiritual  process  and  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  personality  of  the  the  teacher.  Where 
teachers  are  selected  by  political  methods  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  of  them  enter  upon  their  work  solely 
because  it  yields  them  a  living.  Where  the  teacher's 
spirit  is  not  the  right  one,  educational  results  cannot  be 
satisfactory. 

In  the  country  the  teacher  is  closely  identified  with 
the  community  in  which  he  labors.  He  is  a  member  of 
it.  All  the  parents  know  him  and  he  knows  them.  One 
who  is  not  en  rapport  with  the  community  cannot  be  a 
successful  teacher. 

Then,  too,  there  are  educational  influences  beyond  the 
teacher  and  the  school.  What  teacher  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  city  where  vice  and  crime  abound  in  the 
streets  ?  Where  sensation  mongers  control  the  news- 
papers and  cram  the  news  column  with  filthy  details  of 
bestiality?  A  little  boy  entered  a  kindergarten  one 
morning  with  the  exciting  news  that  a  burglar  living  in 
the  same  tenement  with  his  parents  had  been  "  sent  to 
the  Island"  for  three  years.  As  the  proud  possessor  of 
personal  information  concerning  the  captured  criminal, 
he  was  made  to  taste  the  tempting  sweets  of  notoriety. 
Mr.  Brennan  must  take  all  this  into  account.  He  must 
remember,  that  thousands  of  city  boys  are  at  a  tender 


age  made  to  face  appalling  temptations.  How  to  deal 
with  the  social  difficulties,  especially  along  ethical  lines, 
in  a  democratic  municipality,  is  indeed  a  problem  taxing 
the  philanthropy  of  great  hearts  and  taxing  to  their  ut- 
most the  ingenuity  of  circumspect  minds.  Let  Mr. 
Brennan  take  these  facts  into  consideration  when  he 
charges  shortcomings  to  the  Chicago  schools  and  their 
teachers. 


A  Victory  for  Reform  in  Boston. 

Altho  organized  Democracy  carried  the  city  of  Boston 
at  the  municipal  election  Dec.  14,  the  Public  School  As- 
sociation succeeded  in  electing  five  out  of  its  eight  can- 
didates. No  Republican  who  was  not  on  the  P.  S.  A- 
list  secured  an  election.  These  are  the  successful  can- 
didates :  Msis.  Anna  Barrows,  Wilfred  Bolster,  Charles 
C.  Burrill,  Dr.  W.  J.  Gallivan,  George  A.  0.  Ernst, 
Daniel  S.  Harkins,  John  J.  Sullivan,  Frank  Vogel. 

The  outcome  is  on  the  whole  very  encouraging.  If 
the  conductors  of  the  campaign  of  the  Public  School 
Association  could  have  used  more  temperate  language 
and  had  charged  no  more  than  they  could  actually  prove, 
the  result  might  be  even  more  satisfactory.  However, 
they  will  know  better  the  next  time,  provided,  of  course, 
there  is  a  next  time.  The  indications  are  that  before 
long  the  whole  organization  of  the  school  system  will 
be  changed.     It  certainly  needs  it. 

One  other  welcome  piece  of  news  is  that  of  the  in- 
crease of  Supt.  Seaver^s  salary  to  $6,000.  Boston  has 
been,  in  the  past,  very  niggardly  in  the  remuneration  of 
its  supervisory  officers. 

Commercialism  in  Education. 

Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter's  recent  address  at  New 
Haven  on  the  influence  of  money  in  American  life  was 
full  of  significant  warning  to  "universities  paralyzed  with 
fright  lest  the  indiscretions  of  some  plain  spoken  profes- 
sor who  tells  his  age  the  truth  it  sorely  needs  to  hear 
shall  cut  down  the  revenues  of  the  college."  His  speech 
was  an  indictment  of  the  schools,  especially  the  private 
institutions,  at  which  the  children  of  the  fashionable  are 
taught,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  doing  their  edu- 
cational duty.  Certainly  this  is  the  case  if  in  "listen- 
ing to  a  group  of  young  girls  whose  fresh  youth  ought 
in  the  matter  of  their  most  tender  and  sacred  affections 
to  be  as  free  from  sordid  instinct  as  from  the  taint  of  a 
godless  cynicism,  you  will  find  that  they  have  their  price 
and  are  not  to  be  had  without  it  any  more  than  a  Cir- 
cassian slave  in  the  market  Bagdad." 


Progress  in  Teaching* 

Is  the  teacher  the  same  to-day  as  yesterday?  Does 
education  present  the  same  aspects?  In  Hawthorne's 
"  Old  Stone  Face"  it  is  particularly  pointed  out  that  the 
mountain  face  kept  increasing  in  significance,  year  after 
year,  to  the  man  who  gazed  at  it  from  the  valley.  Not, 
of  course,  to  all  who  saw  it ;  only  to  this  one  particular 
man.  Education  too  often  becomes  a  humdrum  trade 
and  is  followed  as  a  trade,  and  the  results  are  discoura- 
ging as  might  be  expected. 

Too  many  teachers  having  got  the  certificate  or  di- 
ploma that  will  enable  them  to  obtain  a  place  in  a  school 
rest  on  their  oars.    The  depth  of  teaching  will  never 
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be  sounded.  It  is  an  "art,  and  art  is  long  ;'*  that  is,  it 
demands  endless  stady  of  the  one  who  desires  to  be  a 
good  artist. 

The  teacher  should  study  and  think  upon  education. 
Let  him  take  uplParker's  "  Talks  on  Teaching/'  for  exam- 
ple, a  book  of  which  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  says, "  It  is  like  gold," 
and  read  it  with  care  ;  he  certainly  will  obtain  new  ideas. 
Of  .two  teachers  with  the  same  scholarship;  the  one  with 
ideas  is  the  superior  teacher.  To  cause  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  to  remain  in  the  memory  is  only  one  of 
the  objects  to  be  aimed  at ;  to  cause  the  pupil  to  use 
that  knowledge,  and  to  rise  by  means  of  it  into  a  nobler 
and  broader  life  is  another ;  this  last  is  never  reached  by 
many ;  it  is  the  difficult  problem  of  teaching. 

To  read,  study,  and  meditate  upon  education  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  one  who  would  really  educate ;  hence  the 
importance  of  owning  books  on  education.  Last  summer 
a  gentleman  and  hi|  wi^e  were  at  Pine  Hills  in  the  Cats- 
kills  and  found  on  a  bench  where  some  young  ladies  had 
been  sitting  a  copy  of  Spencer's  "  Education."  He  ascer- 
tained the  owner,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  her, 
and  was  impressed  by  her  intelligence.  On  arriving 
at  home,  he  was  told  of  the  resignation  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  and  immediately  mentioned  the  name  of  this 
young  lady.  His  remark,  "  I  have  known  a  good  many 
teachers  and  this  was  the  first  one  that  I  ever  knew  to 
study  concerning  education  voluntarily,"  impressed  the 
school  board.  She  was  appointed.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
nine  out  of  ten  consider  the  possession  of  scholarship  to 
be  all  that  is  needed. 

Lord  Rosebery  on  Commercial  Education. 

In  a  recent  address  at  Glasgow  university,  Lord  Rose- 
bery made  a  strong  plea  for  the  inclusion  of  commercial 
studies  in  the  university  curriculum.  He  advocated  the 
immediate  addition  of  a  commercial  faculty  to  the  Glas- 
gow institution,  which  should  stimulate  the  commercial 
side  in  secondary  schools  and  attract  to  the  university 
men  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  conmiercial  life.  In  no 
other  way,  he  declared,  can  Great  Britain  hold  its  own 
in  the  withering  competition  of  to-day.  "The  practical 
universities,"  he  declared,  "  are  the  universities  of  the 
future.  The  question  will  be  asked  of  the  product  of 
our  educational  system:  'Here  is  a  young  fellow  of 
twenty-two  ;  he  has  passed  the  best  years  of  acquisition 
and  impression  ;  he  has  cost  much  ;  what  is  his  value? 
For  what,  in  the  manifold  activities  of  the  world  is  he 
fit?'" 

The  answer  at  present.  Lord  Rosebery  said,  is  too 
often  unsatisfactory ;  too  often  the  product  is  only  a 
sort  of  learned  mummy*  The  age  needs  men  who  can 
do  things. 

Social  Classes  in  Schools. 

Prof.  Edward  Howard  Griggs  called  attention  in  a 
recent  lecture  to  a  danger  in  our  public  schools  which  he 
seems  to  have  discovered,  but  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, has  not  been  generally  observed.  He  stated  that 
it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  public  schools  of  some  districts 
one  is  apt  to  find  only  the  children  of  rich  people,  with 
modern  methods  and  the  best  teachers,  while  in  adjoin- 
ing districts  there  will  be  a  majority  of  poor  children 
housed  in  inferior  school-houses  and  taught  by  the  poor- 
est and  least  experienced  teachers.  In  other  words,  he 
thinks  that  there  is  a  tacit  intention  in  the  schools  of 
many  an  American  city  to  cultivate  class  distinctions. 


If  Mr.  Griggs  would  be  somewhat  more  specific  in  his 
grave  charge,  it  may  be  that  either  he  or  the  offending 
school  officers  can  be  set  right. 


A  thought  presented  by  Senator  Hoar  before  the  stu- 
dents of  Harvard  is  one  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  by 
all  teachers.  "  The  great  things  of  the  world  are  done 
by  men  of  ordinary,  natural  capacity,  who  have  done 
their  best,  done  their  best  by  never  wasting  time."  The 
hope  of  accomplishing  something  should  be  placed  and 
kept  before  every  pupil ;  not  of  gaining  wealth,  but  of 
understanding  himself  and  the  world  and  playing  well 
his  part.  Especially  is  that  one  to  be  encouraged  that  is 
likely  to  think  the  world  is  to  be  won  by  the  ready  and 
brilliant  feUow  who  seems  to  make  no  effort. 

The  education  of  the  Indians  seems  to  be  proceeding 
in  a  normal  and  satisfactory  way,  with  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  and  in  total  enrollment.  Both  school 
census  and  national  census  disprove  the  idea  that  Indians 
as  a  race  are  dying  out.  The  increase  in  population  is 
slight,  but  steady.  The  total  amount  appropriated  on 
account  of  the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July  1,  liWl  is  $8,873,239.24,  an  increase  of  $1,123,287.30 
over  that  of  last  year. 

The  pupil  is  led  by  the  teacher  to  have  a  conscious- 
ness of  a  larger  world  than  the  one  he  sees  about  him. 
He  learns  that  there  are  commands  he  must  obey  tho  they 
are  not  written  in  law  books — that  there  is  world  of 
righteousness  to  be  considered.  The  old  story  of  Casa- 
blanca has  a  large  meaning ;  the  word  duty  comes  into 
his  vocabulary.  To  perform  unflinchingly  small  tasks 
with  a  right  spirit,  without  hope  of  reward,  on  the  ground 
solely  that  they  ought  to  be  done,  leads  steadily  on  to 
the  realization  of  a  consciousness  of  moral  growth  and 
strength  which  is  the  real  end  sought  in  all  school  work. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  death  is  noted  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Taylor  Pearsons  Plimpton,  wife  of  Mr.  George 
A.  Plimpton,  of  the  firm  of  Ginn  &  Company,  who  died 
suddenly  at  her  home,  41  East  Thirty-third  street,  Decem- 
ber 9.  Mrs.  Plimpton  was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  W.  B.  C. 
Pearsons,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  her  own  birthplace  being 
Westfield.  In  1884  she  was  graduated  from  Wellesley 
college  and  last  year  was  elected  president  of  the  Welles- 
ley  College  Alumni  Association  of  this  city.  She  leaves 
one  child,  an  infant.  Mr.  Plimpton  is  a  trustee  of  Bar- 
nard college,  and  its  treasurer. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  school  has  a 
moral  mission.  At  the  outset  it  was  only  attempted  to 
teach  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  computation,  but 
as  time  has  passed  it  has  been  apparent  that  life  was 
greater  than  these,  and  often  not  enlarged  by  their  pos- 
session. The  relief  of  Cuba  was  a  moral  mission  ;  this 
nation  has  a  moral  life.  If  our  schools  aim  at  moral  ob- 
jects they  will  have  a  moral  mission  and  a  moral  life. 
The  consciousness  that  the  teacher  has  that  he  is  engaged 
in  a  moral  work  is  his  richest  compensation. 

There  was  a  surprise  in  New  Haven  last  week  when 
the  Yale  faculty  by  a  single  decree  practically  swept  out 
of  existence  their  three  sophomore  societies.  All  three 
will  die  a  natural  death  by  not  being  allowed  to  take  in 
new  members.  The  feeling  against  these  societies  on 
the  part  of  the  college  at  large  and  of  the  Yale  alumni 
has  long  been  that  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness 
and  become  a  menace  to  the  traditions  of  Yale  democ- 
racy. At  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  an  attempt 
was  made  to  overcome  their  exclusiveness  by  enlarging 
their  members'hip.  Such  measures,  however,  were  found 
to  be  inadequate,  and  it  was  judged  wisest  to  eliminate 
them  from  college  life. 

A.  prominent  Baptist  minister  of  Chicago  startled  a 
conference  of  his  denominational  co-workers  a  few  days 
ago  by  giving  some  plain  truth  about  church  attendance. 
'^0  church,"  he  said,  "  can  hold  its  congregation  unless 
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it  becomes  a  continuous  vaudeville.''  Lectures,  concerts, 
entertainments,  amateur  theatricals — it  is  evident  that 
the  craving  for  sensations  is  strong  even  among  the 
church-going  classes. 

The  victory  of  Harvard  over  Yale  in  the  annual  de- 
bate, which  took  place  December  6,  at  Sanders'  theater, 
Cambridge,  was  celebrated  with  demonstrations  of  en- 
thusiasm by  the  Cambridge  students.  This  is  something 
remarkable  in  college  annals.  A  football  victory  is  al- 
ways followed  by  a  great  jubilee;  the  success  of  a  debat- 
ing team  is  generally  accepted  with  well-bred  indifference. 

The  white  teachers  of  the  Galveston  public  schools 
did  a  good  thing  when  they  signed  an  agreement  donat- 
ing a  month's  service  free  of  charge.  This  action  in- 
sures a  five-months'  school  term  in  the  stricken  city,  for 
the  school  board  has  on  hand  sufficient  money  to  run  the 
schools  four  months. 

The  matter  of  the  water  supply  of  great  cities  is  one 
that  intimately  concerns  the  schools.  Now  it  is  Paris 
that  is  suffering  from  a  fearful  epidemic  of  typhoid 
caused  by  pollution  of  the  Seine  water.  The  city  schools 
seem  to  have  been  an  especial  point  of  attack  for  the 
disease.  The  experiences  of  Philadelphia  and  Chicago 
with  their  sewage-contaminated  water  are  fresh  in  mem- 
ory, and  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  Hamburg  had 
its  population  decimated  by  typhoid. 

The  question  of  granting  degrees  to  graduates  of  the 
commercial  course  in  high  schools  is  now  agitating 
school  authorities  in  Philadelphia.  There  seems  to  an 
outsider  to  be  no  reason  why  the  commercial  students 
should  not  have  the  same  privileges  as  the  pupils  in  the 
classical  and  scientific  courses ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  better  way  of  settling  the  difficulty  in  Phil- 
adelphia would  be  to  drop  altogether  the  time-honored 
but  pernicious  custom  of  giving  degrees  to  high  school 
graduates.  The  custom  does  not  prevail  elsewhere  and 
is  provincial  in  the  extreme. 

Harvard  university  is  to  receive  nineteen  of  the  valua- 
ble papyri  recently  found.  These  have  been  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  professors, 
who  are  making  a  study  of  them.  Among  them  are 
some  of  Homer*s  writings  and  a  portion  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  which  is  the  oldest  copy  yet  found. 

Japan  rice  has  been  introduced  into  America  and  one 
million  bushels  have  been  raised  in  Louisiana.  Wheat 
from  Russia  and  Austria  has  been  introduced,  and  the 
yield  from  these  varieties  exceeds  ours.  Tea  can  be 
raised,  it  is  thought  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  at  the 
South  ;  a  yield  of  400  pounds  to  the  acre  is  believed  pos- 
sible. 

The  great  withdrawal  of  salt  from  the  big  inland  s^a 
of  Utah  is  exciting  the  interest  of  scientists  who  are 
making  calculations  as  to  the  time  that  will  elapse  before 
the  lake  will  be  fresh  enough  to  support  marine  life. 
Commercial  enterprises  are  now  taking  out  about  40,000 
tons  of  salt  a  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  amount 
poured  in  by  the  rivers  is  16,000  tons  annually.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  salt  in  the  lake  based  upon  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  waters  indicate  that  there  are  already  about 
400,000,000  tons  in  solution.  According  to  these  figures 
and  at  the  present  rate  of  extracting  salt,  it  will  take  14,- 
000  years  to  reduce  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lake  to  that 
of  the  ocean.  Undoubtedly  the  rate  of  extracting  will  be 
accelerated  in  the  next  few  years  so  that  within  a  century 
or  two  the  people  of  Utah  may  be  able  to  grow  their  own 
oysters. 

Richard  Croker,  Jr.,  who  has  entered  Cornell  university 
law  school,  has  taken  possession  of  Forest  Home,  a 
country  estate  a  mile  north  of  the  university,  and  there 
he  will  make  his  home  for  the  three  years  he  will  spend 
to  complete  his  course. 

His  groom  and  his  many  animal  pets  have  arrived ; 
four  English  bull-dogs,  his  favorite  road  horse,  Flora,  and 
a  fine  Angora  cat. 


The  dogs  are  all  the  best  of  English  bulls.  One,  a 
brindle  called  Clip,  cost  $4,000.  He  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  second  of  his  kind  in  value  in  the  world.  The 
total  value  of  the  other  three  is  $6,000.  These  dogs 
have  a  complete  kitchen  of  their  own  and  they  get  the 
best  of  sirloin  steaks. 

He  will  also  have  a  tandem  team  of  horses.  His  groom 
said  that  his  trunks  contained  forty  suits  of  clothes  which 
cost  from  $60  to  $100  a  suit. 

The  cradle  of  the  human  race  is  placed,  by  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, in  Central  Asia ;  it  is  thought  that  in  the  Eocene 
period  the  earth  was  much  warmer  than  at  present,  and 
that  Siberia  was  then  a  suitable  country  to  live  in.  It 
is  3,000  miles  from  the  Ural  mountains  to  Manchuria, 
and  here  the  human  race  may  have  lived  and  multiplied 
for  centuries.  The  earliest  peopled  nation  is  believed  to 
be  the  Chinese,  from  the  character  of  its  language ;  some 
think  that  in  China  mankind  developed  the  faculty  of 
speech.  Across  Bering  strait^  from  the  eastern  end  of 
the  cradle,  came  those  who  settled  America ;  this  may 
have  been  done  before  Western  Europe  was  discovered. 

The  difference  between  the  British  and  the  American 
workman,  according  to  a  recent  government  report,  is  that 
the  latter  takes  pride  in  his  productiveness.  This  is  the 
whole  secret  of  the  ability  of  American  manufacturing 
concerns,  paying  high  wages  subjected  to  tariff  regula- 
tions, and  conducted  with  little  regard  to  rigid  economy 
in  details,  to  compete  successsfully  with  the  established 
industries  of  England.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  American 
to  be  pointed  out  as  the  man  who  is  a  hustler,  who  can 
got  thru  his  work  in  least  time.  This  man  knows  that 
when  there  is  opportunity  for  promotion,  he  will  be 
pushed  ahead  and  he  accordingly  keeps  himself  keyed 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  activity.  To  this  attitude  of  the 
workingmen  our  education  contributes  largely. 

An  unfortunate  typographical  error  on  page  611  of 
last  week's  School  Journal  changed  the  name  of  the 
penmanship  series  published  by  Richardson,  Smith  & 
Company  to  Smith's  "  Intemation."  It  should,  of  course, 
read  Smith's  "  Intermedial  Penmanship." 


The  December  number  of  Edueational  FauvdatUms  con- 
sists of  Tate's  "  Philosophy  of  Education,"  a  book  about 
which  Colonel  Parker  said  :  ''  In  re-reading  the  book  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  it  has  given  me  more  substantial 
aid  in  teaching  than  any  other  English  work  I  ever 
studied.  Remember  that  Edueational  Foundations  for 
1900-1901  will  comprise  this  great  work  (usually  it  costs 
$1.50  alone)  and  nine  regular  numbers  for  $1.00.  Only 
regular  subscribers  can  obtain  it  in  this  form. 

The  Ttaehertf  IndUute  has  improved  every  year  of  its 
publication,  and  has  thus  maintained  its  hold  on  its 
large  constituency.  The  December  number  is  an  espe- 
cially fine  one,  with  its  wealth  of  useful  school-room 
material  and  its  many  illustrations.  Besides  the  helps 
in  teaching,  there  are  Christmas  exercises,  poems,  and 
suggestions. 

So  varied  and  useful  is  the  contents  of  The  Primary 
School  that  its  popularity  is  constantly  increasing. 
Teachers  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  should 
read  it.  A  large  portion  of  the  December  number  is,  of 
course,  devoted  to  Christmas  material.  There  are 
Christmas  poems,  a  carol,  etc.,  and  a  Christmas  story  in 
" The  Child- World,"  besides  "December  Nature  Study," 
"  Phonics  in  Teaching  Beginners,"  "  Physical  Exercises," 
and  other  valuable  articles. 

The  larger  type  in  which  Our  Times  is  now  printed 
makes  the  paper  more  valuable  for  use  in  school  than 
before.  The  matter  is  chosen  with  extreme  care  and 
presented  in  the  simplest  language  possible ;  it  is  the 
ideal  paper  for  the  school-room.  The  number  for  De- 
cember 15,  which  is  just  out,  contains  the  usual  excellent 
resume  of  current  events,  as  well  as  notes  on  geography, 
science,  etc. 
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^be  6diicational  Outlook. 


Japanese  Kindergartens. 

The  kindergarten  has  been  received  in  Japan  with  enthusi- 
asm. Introduced  by  American  missionaries  and  foreisn  teach- 
ers it,  at  once,  met  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Japanese 
parents.  It  has  opened  a  new  field  ot  work  to  Japanese  wo- 
men. 

Several  training  schools  have  been  established.  In  Tokio, 
Kioto,  Osoko,  and  Kobe  societies  have  been  formed  which  pub- 
lish a  kindergarten  periodical  in  Japanese. 

The  artistic  instincts  of  a  Japanese  child  are  inborn,  so  that 
work  involving  color  and  its  combinations  appeals  directly  to 
him. 

A  ew  customs  prevail  in  Japanese  kindergartens  that  would 
seem  strange  to  us.  For  instance,  when  the  babies  troop  in  at 
nine  o*c1ock  in  the  morning  they  leave  their  **geta,"  or  little 
shoes,  just  outside  the  door,  in  a  stand  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  go  about  in  white  socks,  or  **tabi."  Before  running  to 
their  places  they  bow  very  low  to  the  teacher,  for  a  Japanese 
child  is  nothing  if  not  polite.  Each  child  brngs  a  little  lunch 
box  made  of  lacquer.  It  has  three  compartments,  each  filled 
with  a  different  kind  of  food,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
rice.  Bits  of  meat  and  pickles  generally  form  the  tidbits  and 
each  child  has  a  bowl  of  tea  at  the  lunch  hour.  There  is  one 
fascinating  occupation  in  the  Japanese  kindergarten  which  is 
denied  to  schools  of  other  climates.  That  is  the  raising  of 
silkworms  and  the  winding  of  the  silk  from  their  own  cocoons. 

Each  child  is  met  at  the  session^s  close  by  his  amah  (nurse) 
or  mother  or  big  sister  who  puts  on  his  outer  garments,  called 
"haori,"  and  his  "geta"  and  accompanies  him  home.  Per- 
haps the  rest  of  the  dav  may  be  spent  in  kite-flying  or  stilt- 
walking;  the  latter  is  called  '*  bamboo  horse  "  and  is  a  source 
of  great  joy  to  the  Japanese  boy. 

New  York  State  News. 

The  attendance  in  New  York  secondary  schools  has  grown 
to  the  extent  of  87  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years.  The  amount 
apportioned  to  such  schools  during  the  past  academic  year 
was  $249,351.90,  an  average  of  $3.17  for  each  pupil  instructed 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  I4.04  in  1896,  the  first  year 
under  the  present  law. 

The  movement  for  home  education  continues  to  develop. 
During  November  eighty-five  traveling  libraries  were  sent  to 
libraries,  communities  without  libraries,  extension  centers, 
clubs  and  schools ;  twenty-five  wall  pictures  were  sent  to  five 
schools,  while  ten  more  schools  and  nine  clubs  used  over  400 
photographs  and  1300  slides. 

Consratulations  for  Mr.  Frye. 

Havana,  Cuba.— Supt.  Alexis  E.  Frye  is  to  be  married  on 
New  Year's  day  to  Senorita  Maria  Teresa  Arruebarrena,  a 
teacher  of  Cardenas.  Miss  Arruebarrena  was  one  of  the 
teachers  who  took  part  in  the  recent  excursion  to  the  United 
States.  The  wedaing  will  be  made  a  general  feast  day  in 
Havana. 

Curious  Happenings  at  Neenah,  Wis. 

The  school  board  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  selected  Prof.  G.  J. 
Schuster  for  principal  of  the  high  school  without  consulting 
Supt.  J.  H.  Healy ;  the  latter  being  dissatisfied  proceeded  to 
notify  Professor  Schuster  that  he  was  no  longer  to  hold  ofirce ; 
upon  this  all  the  pupils  of  the  high  school,  at  a  signal  from  one 
of  the  older  boys,  walked  out  of  the  building.  Vice-Prin. 
Clinton  Verbeck  was  then  appointed  as  principal,  but  he  had 
no  pupils  to  teach. 

Is  it  the  correct  thine  for  the  pupils  of  a  school  to  undertake 
to  say  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  principal?  We  think  not. 
We  think  th  se  pupils  took  too  much  upon  themselves.  They 
might  have  met  and  shown  by  a  resolution  that  they  esteemed 
Prof.  Schuster,  but  the  further  step  should  have  been  taken  by 
their  parents.  Professor  Schuster  has  been  reinstated  we 
learn ;  but  is  his  position  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  or  of 
the  boys  ?    Where  do  the  parents  come  in  ? 

If  we  were  in  Professor  Schuster's  place  (an  admirable  man 
we  learn)  we  should  certainly  decline  to  receive  an  appoint- 
ment forced  by  the  pupUs  of  a  school.  We  think  he  should 
have  insisted  tnat  those  pupils  should  have  returned  to  their 
duty  and  let  the  school  board  manage  their  affairs  as  they 
deem  best.  To  be  at  the  head  of  a  school  that  has  success- 
fully mutinied  would  not  suit  us.  A  good  thing  in  Neenah  is 
a  good  thing  in  New  York.  Why  may  not  all  the  students  of 
the  Normal  college  walk  out  because  they  do  not  like  Dr. 
Hunter;  or  those  of  Columbia  university  because  they  do  not 
fancy  President  Low  ? 

Medical  School  Inspection  in  Brookline. 

Brookline,  Mass.— The  plan  of  school  inspection  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  epidemics  has  met  with  such  success  in  Brooklme 
that  a  few  notes  as  to  the  methods  employed  there  may  be  of 
interest.  A  staff  of  physicians  selected  by  an  agent  of  the 
local  board  of  health  constitute  the  school  examiners.    Each 


physician  has  certain  schools  allotted  to  him.  When  the  town 
is  free  from  contagious  diseases  visitations  are  made  onlv 
often  enoug:h  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  a  serious  spreaa. 
Ordinary  visits  are  made  at  the  opening  of  the  morning 
session.  The  teacher  reports  to  the  physician  the  children 
who  seem  in  anv  way  ill.  These  children  are  examined  and 
the  teacher  is  aavised  as  to  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  school  or  not.  In  the  event  of  the  latter  decision,  a 
notice  is  sent  to  the  parents  in  which  the  nature  of  the  trouble 
is  stated,  and  whether  or  not  the  case  should  be  given  to  a 
physician.  Wooden  tongue  depressors  are  used  in  examining 
the  throats  of  individual  pupils  and  then  burned,  each  being 
used  but  once. 

If  circumstances  require  it.  the  inspector  makes  a  bacterio- 
logical culture  from  the  pupiPs  throat  as  this  is  found  to  be  the 
only  way  of  determining  light  cases  of  diphtheria.  When  an 
epiaemic  is  threatened  the  inspectors  are  very  thoro  and  pains- 
taking and  often  examine  every  pupil  in  a  large  school,  taking 
a  room  a  day.  The  children  have  learned  to  know  the  in- 
spector and  are  not  in  the  least  alarmed  at  his  presence. 

As  a  result  of  the  careful  methods  employed,  the  spread  of 
disease  is,  in  a  large  measure,  prevented.  The  school  attend- 
ance is  not  oo  frequently  broken  in  upon  in  times  of  epidemic 
as  in  former  days,  for  parents  understand  that  with  these  in- 
spections their  children  are  not  in  danger  of  contagion  from 
contact  with  children  having  undetected  cases  of  dii^ease. 
Another  benefit  noticed  is  the  improvement  in  the  children's 
personal  cleanliness. 

Other  New  England  Notes. 

Boston.— The  Quincy  School  Association  held  its  sixteenth 
reunion,  Dec.  5.  Mr.  George  F.  Daniels  was  chosen  president, 
and  Calvin  W.  Sawyer,  secretary  for  the  coming  year.  There 
were  no  formal  speeches,  but  numerous  brief  addresses  full  of 
witty  reminiscences  of  school  days.  Mr.  Spencer  W.  Richard- 
son, of  the  class  of  '49,  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  masters 
of  the  school,  saying  tnat  no  men  had  ever  performed  their 
duty  in  a  more  thoro  manner.  Mr.  A.  G.  McVey  spoke  par- 
ticularly of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  section 
of  the  city  in  which  the  school  is  located.  « 

A  new  apparatus  for  measuring:  base  lines  in  trigonometric 
surveys  of  superior  delicacy  and  accuracv,  has  been  perfected 
under  Prof.  Burton  at  the, Institute  of  Tecnnology  It  has  been 
tested  by  the  United  States  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  and  is  to 
be  used  in  measuring  the  important  Lampasas  base  in  Texas. 
One  part  of  the  apparatus  operates  to  maintain  a  constant  ten- 
sion in  the  steel  tape  while  in  use,  while  by  measuring  its  elec- 
trical resistance  with  a  special  form  of  thermophone,  devised 
for  the  purpose  by  two  graduates  of  the  institute,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  tape  when  in  use  is  recorded.  . 

A  special  class  has  been  organized  in  the  evening  drawing 
school,  Boston,  for  the  study  of  the  art  of  design  as  related  to 
industry.  Miss  Edith  M.  Kettelle  has  been  given  charge  of 
the  class.  By  special  arrangement,  the  class  is  to  meet  in  the 
reference  room  of  the  public  library,  one  evening  each  week, 
to  use  the  material  so  abundant  there. 

Quincy,  Mass. — Superintendent  Parlin  has '  secured  the 
approval  of  the  school  committee  for  his  plan  of  teaching 
spelling  in  the  schools.  He  had  found  that  at  present  there  is 
no  systematic  method;  each  teacher  selects  the  words  she 
thinks  right.  As  a  consequence  the  same  words  are  used  over 
and  over  again  in  different  grades.  For  his  proposed  course 
Mr.  Parlin  has  taken  about  5,000  words  that  are  in  every-day 
use  and  arranged  them  for  the  grades.  In  each  g^ade  there 
will  be  five  words  a  day  which  shall  be  mastered,  both  in  mean- 
ing and  in  spelling. 

Beverley,  Mass.— The  school  committee  has  asked  the  city 
Council  for  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  to  build  a  new  eight-room 
school-house  at  Beverley  Farms. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Mr.  Frederick  Gowing  who  was  re- 
cently elected  to  the  Providence  school  committee  and  was 
expected  to  be  one  of  its  most  valuable  membe.s,  has  felt  him- 
self obliged  not  to  take  his  seat  because  there  is  a  question  if, 
being  already  principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  normal  institute, 
he  is  legally  eligible  to  a  place  on  the  school  committee. 

In  Honor  of  £x-President  Mead. 

The  faculty  of  Mt.  Holyoke  college  gave  a  dinner  to  the  re- 
tiring president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Mead,  Dec.  ^  Among  the 
guests  was  Mrs.  Mead^s  son.  Prof.  George  H.  Mead,  of  the 
University  of  Chicai2:o,  who  responded  to  the  toast,  "  Relation 
of  College  to  University."  President  Mead  took  lor  her  sub- 
ject, **  The  Ideal  for  the  Education  of  Women."  She  said 
that  the  ideal  education  for  women  should  be  such  as  would 
ensure  full  development  of  resources.  There  should  be  no 
distinction  between  the  education  given  to  women  and  that  for 
men,  but  both  should  have  the  same  sever  ty  of  work  and 
breadth  of  study.  Nor  should  women  be  shut  out  from  any  of 
the  professions.  Knowledge  of  truth  can  never  in  any  way 
frustrate  God^s  plan  for  woman*s  power  and  influence  in  nome 
and  society.  To  knowledge  should  be  added  quiet  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  character. 

Dr.  Judson  Smith,  of  the  board  of  trustees,  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  work  done  by  Mrs.  Mead  in  the  critical  period 
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when  the  seminary  was  developing  into  a  college.  Much  of 
the  success  in  securing  enlarged  facilities  and  a  more  extended 
clientage  has  been  due  to  the  wise  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Mead 
wrought  her  great  and  abiding  work. 

Edacational  Alms. 

Taunton,  Mass.— At  the  Bristol  county  meeting  at  Taunton, 
a  specially  instructive  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Chace, 
raemt)er  of  the  Taunton  school  committee,  on  "  Public  Schools 
in  Relation  to  Practical  Ailairs."  Mr.  Chace  announced  that 
he  purposed,  in  treating  his  subject,  to  give  the  results  of  per- 
sonal experience,  study,  and  observation  as  a  teacher,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  committee,  and  as  a  business  man.  He  be- 
lieved that  pupils  should  be  prepared  to  apply  their  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  school-room  to  the  business  of  life  or  to  the 
requirements  of  good  citizenship.  Greater  attention  to  the 
use  of  good  English,  among  the  pupils  of  elementary  schools, 
was  urged  and  examples  of  errors  committed  by  persons  who 
should  bavd  known  better  were  cited.  One  of  the  causes  of  the 
many  grammatical  mistakes,  that  pupils  make,  he  attributed  to 
the  modern  fashion  of  teaching  language. 

At  the  afternoon  session  a  paper  was  read  by  President 
Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  college,  on  "The  End  of  Education." 
President  Hyde  spoke  first  of  the  advantages,  to  a  teacher,  of 
a  happy  environment  outside  the  school-room  whereby  energy 
is  stored  up,  to  be  given  out  to  pupils.  "The  end  of  educa- 
tion," he  said,  "  is  to«know  and  to  get  what  is  best  in  the  world 
and  to  give  our  best  work  in  exchange.  The  problem  of  ele- 
mentary education,  therefore,  is  to  prepare  those  children,  who 
are  to  be  working-men  and  workingwomen,  to  know  the  best  in 
the  world  and  to  get  their  share  of  it,  and  to  give  their  best 
thru  their  work  in  exchange."  All  this  can^iot  be  brought 
about,  Pres.  Hyde  said,  without  sincere  co-operation  between 
home  and  school.  All  the  influence  playing  upon  a  child  must 
be  studied. 

Philadelphia  Schools. 

According  to  the  will  of  the  late  Rudolph  Walton,  of  the 
Philadelphia  board  of  education,  Bethany  college,  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  eventually  receive  the  bulk  of  his  estate  which  is 
valued  at  about  $250,000.  The  bequest  will  not  go  into  effect 
until  one  year  after  the  death  of  the  decedent's  wife. 

Work  of  the  Hygiene  Committee. 

The  screens  used  in  schools  for  taking  dust  from  the  air 
before  it  enters  the  ventilating  ducts  are  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  hygiene  as  working  admirably.    They  will  be  intro- 
duced into  all  the  schools  in  which  the  blower  system  has  been 
'  installed. 

The  same  committee  is  considering  the  objections  that  are 
being  raised  to  the  use  of  an  oil  filler  on  floors  as  a  means  of 
preventing  dust  and  dirt  from  collecting  in  the  pores  of  the 
wood.  The  filler  has  been  tried  in  the  Belmont  school  and  is 
said  by  the  teachers  to  disfigure  the  floors.  The  hygiene  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fault  lies  rather  with  the 
quality  of  oil  used  than  with  the  use  of  an  oil  hller. 

Night  School  Closed. 

Two  Philadelphia  night  schools  have  been  closed  on  account 
of  an  excess  of  attendance  liabilities  over  assets.  To  speak 
plainly,  they  were  closed  because  the  number  of  pupils  reported 
Sy  their  principals  as  present  did  not  agree  with  the  number  re- 
corded by  the  night  school  supervisor  on  the  occasions  of  her 
visitations.  For  instance,  at  one  of  these  schools  which  had 
been  sending  in  reports  of  about  150  pupils  the  supervisor 
turned  up  one  evening;  to  find  that  at  the  opening  of  school 
there  were  fifteen  pupils  and  nine  teachers  present.  During 
the  evening  fifty-five  young  people  appeared  in  a  go-as-you- 
please  fashion. 

The  committee  on  night  schools  concluded  promptly  that 
such  post-scholastic  education  does  not  pay  and  voted  to  dis- 
continue the  classes  with  an  understanding  that  they  might 
possibly  be  resumed  Jan.  i,  if  a  real  demand  for  them  became 
evident. 

Visiting  Physicians  Want  Pay. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  any  body  of  professional  men  to  give 
their  services  to  the  schools  without  financial  compensation  is 
shown  by  the  recent  action  of  the  visiting  physicians  to  Phila- 
delphia schools  in  appointing  a  committee  to  go  before  coun- 
cils and  argue  their  claims  to  a  remuneration  of  $50  a  month. 
When  the  system  of  medical  inspection  was  established  two 
years  ago  it  was  clearly  understood  that  the  services  were  to 
be  entirely  voluntary.  The  physicians,  however,  now  claim 
that  medical  inspection  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  that 
it  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  to  the  community  and  that 
this  service  ought  to  be  paid  for  bj  the  city  like  any  other  ser- 
vice. Some  fears  were  expressed  in  the  meeting  at  which  the 
committee  was  appointed  that  the  effort  to  obtain  remuneration 
will  result  in  the  abolition  of  the  entire  visiting  sta£E,  but  the 
general  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  pressing  the  claim  whatever 
the  results.  It  was  argued  that  if  inspection  should  be  re- 
moved now  a  storm  of  protest  would  arise  from  Philadelphia 
parents  which  would  insure  its  reinstatement. 


Salaries  Withheld. 

The  committee  on  elementary  schools  has  been  obliged  to 
instrur  the  treasurer  not  to  draw  a  warrant  for  the  salaries  of 
the  rmantown  school.  Twenty-second  section.  Its  reason 
is  the  failure  of  the  supervising  principal  to  include  the  name 
and  salary  item  of  the  eighth  grade  teacher. 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Swift  is  the  acting  teacher  of  the  eighth  grade 
but  as  his  name  has  been  challenged  by  the  board  of  education 
on  account  of  ineligibility,  Principal  Arnold  was  unwilling  to 
draw  a  requisition  for  his  salary  until  the  case  should  be 
settled.  By  so  refusing  he  has  held  up  his  own  salary  and 
those  o  all  his  teachers.  Of  course  the  matter  will  be  settled 
in  a  few  weeks,  but  such  delays  are  annoying,  and  stem  to  be 
growing  freauent.  Only  last  month  the  salaries  of  an  entire 
school  were  held  back  on  account  of  some  failure  of  a  sectional 
board  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  board  of  education. 

Good  Work  of  Medical  Inspectors. 

President  Henry  has  presented  a  report  on  the  work  of  med- 
ical inspection  to  the  Philadelphia  board  of  education.  The 
system  was  inaugurated  Jan.  i  last,  and  statistics  have  been 
gathered  for  ten  months  ending  Oct.  31.  The  total  number  of 
cases  reported  was  5,876  of  which  3,446  were  contagious  in 
character.  In  the  latter  class  are  found  twelve  cases  of  well 
developed  diphtheria,  four  of  scarlet  fever,  112  of  measles,  118 
of  mumps,  212  of  vermin,  and  1.520  of  sore  throat. 

The  report  submits  that  the  schools  aie  in  a  much  more 
healthful  condition  to-day  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  on  ac- 
count of  the  medical  inspection;  that  parents  are  now  more 
careful  than  formerly  as  to  the  condition  in  which  (heir  chil- 
dren go  to  school  and  that  the  schools  have  as  a  result  gained 
greatly  in  the  estimation  of  the  well-to-do  classes  of  the  city. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  system  ought  to  be  continued  and  that 
the  visiting  physicians  should  be  paid  for  their  services. 

Thousands  Paid  to  Annuitants. 

Reports  read  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers* 
Annuity  and  Aid  Association  showed  that  the  total  amount 
paid  annuitants  since  1894  is  $228,206.50,  and  that  for  funeral 
benefits  in  the  same  time  the  sum  of  $3,999.07  has  been  ex- 
pended. The  total  membership  at  present  is  905.  There  are 
altogether  134  annuitants  while  the  total  number  of  the  de- 
ceased is  twenty-two.  The  treasurer's  statement  indicates 
that  the  funds  have  been  very  profitably  invested.  Several 
small  donations  to  the  association  were  reported,  aggregating 
about  $160. 

The  newly  elected  president  is  William  H.  Samuel;  vice- 
president,  Miss  Cornelia  W.  Elines;  r,ecording secretary,  Miss 
Mary  Maxwell;  financial  secretary,  Charles  A.Randall;  treas 
urer.  Miss  Ella  E.  Lukens. 

Progress  in  Baltimore. 

Baltimore,  Md. — A  training  school  4"or  teachers  was  estab- 
lished by  the  school  board,  Dec.  4.  This  action  was  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  made  by  Supt.  Van  Sickle. 

After  adopting  the  plan  of  the  school  the  board  also  ratified 
a  list  of  three  teachers  to  compose  the  nucleus  of  the  training 
school  faculty.  They  are  as  follows:  Principal,  Mr.  Basil 
SoUers;  vice-principal,  Miss  Pamela  A.  Hartman;  first  assist- 
ant, Mr.  David  Weglcin. 

Mr.  Sollers,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Baltimore  City  college, 
is  now  principal  of  Boys*  grammar  school,  No.  17.  Outside 
the  city  he  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the  author  of  **  The  His- 
tory of  Education  in  Maryland,"  published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Miss  Hartman  is  a  popular  first  assistant  at  the  Western 
high  school.  She  has  lately  made  an  excellent  record  as  acting 
principal  of  the  school  during  the  prolonged  illness  of  the 
principal. 

Mr.  Weglein  is  a  graduate  of  the  Baltimore  city  college  and 
of  Johns  Hopkins  university  and  holds  a  fine  record  both  as 
scholar  and  as  first  assistant  in  Boys'  grammar  school  No.  3. 

Recent  Deaths. 

Sound  Beach,  Conn. — Mr.  John  W.  Hendrie,  who  died 
Nov.  25  was  one  of  the  most  notable  benefactors  of  education 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  as  a 
young  man  taught  school  at  Stamford  with  great  success. 
Going  into  business,  he  moved  to  San  Francisco  ard  therehe 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  His  gifts  to  Yale  amounts  to  about 
$150,000  and  many  schools  and  public  libraries  have  received 
donations  from  him. 

Trenton,  N.  J.— Mr,  John  S.  Mallette,  prominently  known 
in  educational  and  home  missionary  circles,  died  of  heart  dis- 
ease Dec.  5.  Mr.  Mallette,  who  was  a  native  of  New  York 
city,  had  taught  for  fifty  years  in  different  towns  and  cities  of 
New  Jersey.  The  last  twenty-eight  years  of  his  career  were 
passed  in  Trenton,    He  was  seventy-eight  years  old. 

Somerset,  Pa.— Mr.  Joseph  J.  Stutzman  died  Dec.  6,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three.  He  was  the  first  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Somerset  county  and  was  very  well  known  in  Pennsylvania 
educational  circles.  He  had  been  teaching  and  supervising 
for  sixty-five  years. 
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In  and  About  New  York  City. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Educational  Council  will  take  place 
on  Saturday,  Dec.  15  at  10.30  A.  m.,  m  the  University  building, 
Washington  square  east.  The  subject  for  discussion  will  be 
**  To  What  Extent  Should  Commercial  Subjects  be  taueht  iH 
the  Public  Schools." 

Views  of  Revision  Problem. 

School  people  are  not  as  a  rule  pleased  with  the  charter  re- 
vision sections  that  concern  the  schools.  It  is  generally  felt 
that  it  intends  in  effect  a  revocation  of  the  entire  Davis  law, 
which  is  now  working  admirably. 

City  Supt.  W.  H.  Maxwell  says  of  it:  "I  am  utterly  opposed 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Davis  salary  schedule.  I  am  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  repeal  of  that  provision  of  the  present  charter 
which  gives  5  per  cent,  of  the  excise  moneys  for  the  pensioning 
of  aged  teachers." 

Speaking  of  the  salaries  question,  Pres.  M.  M.  O^Brien  said: 
"  The  proposed  plan  to  let  the  board  of  aldermen  fix  the  sal- 
aries of  the  teachers  is  the  worst  thing  ever  thought  of.  If  the 
leaders  of  the  two  political  parties  had  conferred  with  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  political  control  in  the  schools  they  could  not 
have  devised  a  more  perfect  system  for  accomplishing  their 
ends.  It  would  throw  the  teachers  into  the  great  vortex  of 
politics." 

Mr.  O'Brien  regards  the  whole  agitation  as  most  unfortunate 
for  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  The  teachers  are  now  satisfied 
as  never  before.  If,  however,  they  see  that  a  change  is  immi- 
nent the  old  conditions  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  will  be 
restored  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  will  at  once  be 
impaired. 

In  a  similar  strain  Dr.  W.  L.  Ettinger,  president  of  the  City 
Teachers'  Association,  says  that  the  whole  trouble  before  the 
passage  of  the  Davis  law  was  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
salaries.  The  charter  revision  commission  seems  to  be  look- 
ing backward  toward  the  old  conditions. 

Borough  Supt.  John  Jasper  also  expressed  his  disapproval 
of  many  of  the  changes  in  the  charter  as  recommended  by  the 
revision  committee.  He  objected  strongly  to  the  notion  that 
salaries  are  at  present  too  high,  saying  that  the  Davis  law 
rated  teaching  tor  the  first  time  in  New  York  at  something 
like  its  economic  value  to  the  community.  Other  provisions 
of  the  charter  he  declined  to  discuss.  Similar  opinions  of  dis- 
satisfaction were  expressed  by  Commissioner  Waldo  S.  Rich- 
ardson. 

School  Libraries  to  be  Sstablished. 

As  the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  board  ol  trustees  of  the  New  York  Public  Lib- 
rary Association  and  a  committee  representing  the  board  of 
education,  school  libraries  seem  to  be  assured.  Most  of  the 
books  will  come  from  the  Astor-Tiiden  foundation.  The  board 
of  education  will  furnish  rooms  and  equipment.  President 
O'Brien  states  that  unless  some  unexpected  hitch  occurs, 
branch  libraries  will  be  opened  about  Jan.  i  in  eight  school- 
houses  situated  in  densely  populated  neighborhoods  which 
are  without  library  facilities.  There  will  also  be  reading 
rooms  equipped  with  magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  period- 
ical literature.  The  selection  of  books  will  at  first  be  limited 
to  volumes  that  in  some  way  bear  upon  the  free  lectures  given 
in  the  neighborhood.  Later  the  libraries  will  be  strengthened 
and  made  into  circulating  libraries  of  general  utility. 

The  need  in  New  York  for  such  book  places  will  be  more 
than  ever  apparent  when  the  consolidation  takes  place  and 
every  one  who  wants  a  book  will,  unless  these  school  libraries 
supply  the  deficiency,  have  to  travel  to  Forty  second  street  in 
search  of  it. 

High  School  SUys  in  Harlem. 

The  Boys'  high  school  building  for  Manhattan  will  not  be 
erected  at  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Tenth  avenue  in  spite  of  a 
determined  effort  in  the  school  board  to  keep  it  there.  As 
announced  in  The  School  Journal  last  week,  it  was  voted 
at  the  meeting  of  Nov.  it  to  abandon  the  Fifty-ninth  street 
site  and  to  call  for  a  new  site  along  Lenox  avenue  in  Harlem. 
At  ihe  meeting  of  Dec.  5,  a  proposition  to  reconsider  this  vote 
was  made  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Burlingham,  leader  of  the  so-called 
**  reform  "  element,  and  was  warmly  defeated.  The  vote  was  a 
tie  and  therefore  lost. 

The  whole  question  brought  out  the  liveliest  debate  of  the 
year. 

Lectures  for  Qaeens. 

Queens  borough  has  now  caught  the  public  lectures  idea.  A 
plan  proposed  by  Supervisor  Ballard  has  been  adopted  by  the 
teachers'^ committee.  It  provides  for  the  selection,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  professors  of  the  state  normal  school  and  the 
borough  schools  as  lecturers.  The  cost  per  lecture  will  be 
about  eight  dollars.  In  some  centers  there  will  be  four  lectures 
and  in  others  eight.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  with 
a  musical  organization  for  one  or  two  concerts  at  each  lecture 
center.  The  lecture  courses  themselves  are  at  the  start  very 
largely  of  popular  science  interest. 

In  the  same  borough  evening  schools  will  be  opened  the 
second  week  in  January  and  will  be  continued  for  forty-five 


sessions.  The  general  supervision  of  the  schools  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Ballard,  the  supervi.<«or  of  physical  cul- 
'  ture.  The  boys  are  to  be  separated  from  the  girls.  If  the 
attendance  falls  below  twelve  in  any  class  it  will  be  discon- 
tinued. 

The  Uptown  Movement  of  Student  Life. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings,  of  Columbia  university,  has  an  inter- 
esting article  in  the  December  Columbia  Univtrsity  Quarterly 
on  "  Student  Life  in  New  York."  He  has  treated  the  subject 
as  a  trained  sociologist  would,  explaining  many  things  in  terms 
of  curves  and  movements. 

The  northward  trend  of  the  student  center  is  suggestively 
traced.  Years  ago  there  was  a  universally  recognized  center 
of  student  activities.  It  was  located  in  University  place  and 
the  adjacent  side  streets.  Within  easy  walking  distance  were 
all  the  principal  higher  schools  of  New  York  city.  All  the  Bo- 
hemian elements  met  about  Washington  square. 

To-day  there  is  no  undergraduate  instruction  and  only  a 
modicum  of  professional  study  south  ot  Fourteenth  street. 
Ttie  closes  in  law  and  pedagogjr  at  the  University  building 
in  Washington  square  and  the  various  classes  at  Cooper  UnioQ 
are  all  that  are  left  in  the  former  educational  center  of  the 
ci^. 

Everything  else  has  moved  uptown  and  in  such  a  way  that  there 
is  now  no  recognized  center.  The  twelve  thousand  professional 
students  of  New  York  are  scattered  from  Washington  square 
to  Morris  heights.  The  result  is  that  student  types  are  less 
recognizable  than  formerly,  and  the  places  of  student  resort 
are  not  so  well  known  to  fame.  The  most  fascinating  student 
gatherings  to-day  are  to  be*found  on  the  East  side. 

Prof.  Giddings  holds  that  the  tendency  of  parents  to  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  country  colleges  fearing  the  moral 
dangers  of  a  great  city  like  New  York  is  unreasonable  and  that 
the  difference  between  the  temptations  in  New  York  city  and 
those  in  a  country  town  is  greatly  exaggerated  in  popular  es- 
timation. 


New  Jersey  Items. 


MoNTCLAlR,  N.  J.— The  November  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Outlook  Club  was  given  over  to  educational  discussion.  The 
»  speakers  were  Fres.  Francis  L.  Patton,  of  Princeton,  and  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Flint,  a  prominent  business  man  of  New  York. 
Both  of  them  2»poke  on  the  subject  of  "The  Value  of  a 
College  Education." 

Salaries  Raised  In  Jersey  City. 

The  board  of  education  at  its  meeting  Nov.  27  adopted  a 
new  schedule  for  teachers'  salaries  to  cocform  to  the  Murphy 
act,  passed  March  23, 1900.  It  was  a  difiiculft  matter  for  the 
board  to  adjust  the  new  schedule  to  the  old  one  which  was 
always  unsatisfactory.  The  former  rule  required  the  board  to 
increase  the  salary  of  a  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  anv  month 
next  succeeding  a  required  term  of  service.  The  new  law  con- 
templates promotions  in  salary  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  Dec.  i,  and  then  only  on  the  indorsement  and 
recommendation  of  the  principal,  the  local  committeeman,  and 
the  superintendent.  Altho  a  few  teachers  were  found  ineffi- 
cient and  consequently  failed  to  receive  the  increase,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  general  rejoicing  among  the  teachers  that  a  law 
is  now  on  the  statute  books  which  compels  the  city  fathers  to 
reward  properly  years  of  efficient  service. 

New  Jersey  School  Board  Men  to  Meet. 

Trenton,  N.  J.— A  meeting  of  the  boards'  of  education  of 
the  state  will  be  held  in  the  state  senate  chamber,  Dec.  28. 
State  Supt.  C.  J.  Baxter  will  deliver  an  address  upon  a  subject 
to  be  announced  later.  Pres.  Austin  Scott,  of  Rutgers  college, 
will  discuss  **  The  Relation  of  Public  Schools  to  the  Higher 
Education."  Mr.  James  Owen,  a  member  of  the  state  board 
of  education,  will  talk  on  the  '*  Transportation  of  Pupils." 

An  especially  lively  time  is  anticipated  when  Assistant  State 
Supt.  J.  B.  Betts  brings  up  his  plan  for  the  *'  Distribution  of 
Public  School  Money  on  the  Basis  of  Average  Attendance." 
Mr.  Betts  purposes  drafting  a  bill  for  the  legislature  which 
shall  secure  the  distribution  of  public  school  money  on  a  basis 
of  average  attendance  instead  of  according  to  the  school 
census,  the  system  now  in  vogue.  The  change,  if  made,  will 
hit  some  communities  in  the  state  very  hard,  but  Mr.  Betts 
believes  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  justice. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Program. 

The  Newark  meeting,  Dec.  27-29,  is  likely  to  be  one  of  un- 
usual interest.  The  first  session  will  include  addresses  of 
welcome  by  Mr.  James  M.  Seymour,  mayor  of  Newark  ;  Mr. 
C.  E.Hill,  president  of  the  Newark  board  of  education;  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Baxter,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  Mr.  Edwin  Shepard,  president  of  the  association.  Gov- 
ernor Voorhees  will  also  make  an  address,  as  will  Pres.  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  of  Cornell  university. 

On  the  same  day  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  department 
of  supervision  led  by  Dr.  Addison  B.  Poland,  superintendent 
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of  Paterson  schools,  assisted  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler,  associate 
,  Superintendent  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  Editor  Ossian 
H.  Lang,  ot  The  School  Journal,  and  Supt.  Henry  Snyder, 
of  Jersey  City. 

The  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter  will  preside  Thursday 
evening,  introducing  Bird  S.  Colcr,  conlrofler  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  who  will  speak  on  **  The  People  and  the  Schools." 

Revision  of  the  constitution  will  be  discussed  at  the  Friday 
morning  session,  Mr.  William  L.  Rabenort,  of  Paterson,  in  the 
chair.  There  will  also  be  addresses  bv  Prof.  Langdon  S. 
Thompson,  of  Jersey  City,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Allen,  of 
Hoboken.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  there  will  be  de- 
partmental sessions.  The  high  school  department  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  F.  G.  Gil  man,  of  the  Newark  high  school,  as- 
sisted by  Supt.  W.  J.  Shearer,  of  Elizabeth.  The  grammar 
school  section  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Prin.  Charles  A. 
Hoyt,  of  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City,  and  the  primary  and  kin- 
dergarten sections  in  charge  of  Miss  Susan  C.Marion,  primary 
principal  of  the  Teachers'  Training  school,  Newark. 

President  Patton.  of  Princeton,  will  preside  Friday  evening 
and  will  introduce  Dean  Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs,of  Harvard. 


Chicago  News  Notes. 

Partial  Victory  for  the  Federation. 

The  Teachers'  Federation  has  won  its  fight  against  the  cor- 

E orations  of  Chicago.  It  did  not  get  all  that  was  believed  to 
e  coming  to  it.  The  leaders  were  baffled  and  thrown  oil  the 
track  in  several  particulars.  Still  tfiey  have  gained  substantial 
recognition. 

The  capital  stock  committee  of  the  central  board  of  equali- 
zation has  reported  a  total  lull  value  of  capital  stock  of  about 
^275,000,000  as  against  only  $132,575,625  last  year.  This  means 
an  assessed  valuation  of  about  $55,000,000  against  $26,515,125 
last  year. 

The  details  of  this  increase  have  not  yet  been  given  out  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  increase  is  against  the  cor- 
porations which  were  asserted  by  the  federation  to  be  delin- 
quent. The  victory  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  it  will  estab- 
lish a  valuable  precedent.  Henceforth  the  women  school 
teachers  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  in  Illinois  politics. 
They  got  only  about  five  per  cent.  o(  what  they  claimed,  but 
they  have  established  a  principle.    They  will  go  further. 

Meantime  what  they  have  gained  gives  an  assurance  that 
no  cut  in  the  salaries  of  1901  will  be  possible. 

Display  of  Vacation  School  Work. 

Samples  of  the  work  done  in  Chicago  vacation  schools  have 
been  put  on  exhibition  in  the  meeting  room  of  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation, and  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attent  on,  especially 
from  society  women  whose  interest  in  the  vacation  schools 
has  assumed  almost  the  proportions  of  a  fad.  The  display 
was  arranged  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Thurston,  who  had  charge  of  the 
summer  schools,  and  is  devoted  to  the  tangible  results  of  man- 
ual training — to  drawings,  specimens  of  shop-work  and  needle- 
work. The  samples  will  be  kept  on  exhibition  for  several 
weeks. 

Chicago  Children  Have  Poor  Eyesight. 

Chicago,  III. — As  a  result  of  investigations  made  by  the 
school  oculist  it  has  been  found  that  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  in  the  first  three  grades  of  school  have  less  than  two-thirds 
the  normal  keenness  of  si^ht.  The  vision  of  the  girls  is  even 
poorer.  In  consequence  ot  these  astonishing  data  Supt.  Coole/ 
has  issued  a  notice  to  principals  to  the  effect  that  pupils  shall 
be  examined  for  eyesight  by  the  principal  or  the  teacher  at 
stated  intervals,  ^ards  containing  letters  and  figures  are  to 
be  furnished  for  the  tests.  School  work  is  to  be  governed  ac- 
cordingly and  if  serious  defects  are  observed  in  any  child  his 
parents  must  be  notified  on  blanks  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Traant  School  for  Chicago. 

Chicago,  III. — The  lone  talk  of  parental  school  is  to  be  es- 
tablished within  the  next  three  months.  The  purpose  of  the 
school  will  be  to  reform  the  habits  of  the  truant  by  instilling  a 
love  and  appreciation  of  school  work.  It  has  been  decided 
that  this  may  best  be  accomplished  by  the  cottage  plan  "  of 
living  and,  by  a  curriculum  of  study,  embracing  an  all-round 
education." 

The  school  buildings  will  be  handsome  brick  structures  lo 
cated  on  a  forty-acre  tract  of  land.  They  are  planned  to  ac- 
commodate five  hundred  pupils.  Children  who  persist  in  tru- 
ancy will  be  brought  before  the  committee  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation who  will  examine  each  case  and  send  the  incorrigibles 
to  the  parental  school. 

Effect  of  Strikes  on  High  School  Building. 

How  to  dispose  of  about  seven  hundred  pupils  of  the  West 
Division  high  school  is  a  question  that  is  disturbing  the  board 
of  education.  The  present  school  building  and  site  has  been 
sold  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  $186,000, 
possession  to  be  taken  July  i.  That  means  that  high  school 
accommodations  must  be  provided  for  next  September.    The- 


oretically this  might  be  done,  but  on  account  of  the  strike  in 
the  building  trades  it  is  doubtful  if  a  new  structure  can  pos- 
sibly be  secuv-ed  in  so  short  a  time.  Several  buildings  which 
were  started  eighteen  months  ago  are  still  unfinished.  No 
site  for  a  high  school  building  has  yet  been  secured. 

Tne  difficulties  attending  school  construction  are  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  board  of  education  will  on  Jan.  i  have  a  sur- 
plus of  $700,000  in  its  bands,  moneys  that  would  have  been 
spent  on  construction  had  it  not  been  for  the  long-continued 
strikes.  A  little  work  is  now  going  on  surreptitiouslv  in  some 
of  the  school  buildings  which  are  well  along  toward  comple- 
tion, but  nothing  of  an  extensive  character  is  under  way. 


Educational  Meetings. 

Dec  i7.--^nzoii  Texchers'  Ansociation,  Temple.  Presi- 
dent, Yale  Adams,  Tucson  ;  secretary,  J.  C.  Cole,  Phoenix. 

Dec.  17-23.— Baltimore,  Md.,  County  Teachers'  Association, 
Baltimore. 

Dec.  20-22.— San  Joaquin  Valley  (Cal.)  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Fresno. 

Dec.  26. — Florida  State  Teachers'  Association,  Tampa. 
President,  L.  W.  Buchholz,  Tampa;  secretary,  H.S.  Philip, 
Tampa. 

Dec.  26.— New  Mexico  Educational  Council,  Santa  Fe. 

Dec.  26-23.— California  State  Teachers'  Association,  San 
Francisco.  President,  J.  W.  McClymonds,  Oakland ;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitzgerald,  School  Dept.,  San  Francisco.     • 

Dec.  26-28.— Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association.  Presi- 
dent, R.  I.  Hamilton,  Huntington;  secretary,  J.  R.  Hart, 
Lebanon. 

Dec.  26-28.— Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Syracuse;  secretary,  H.  Dwight  Arms,  Albany. 

Dec.  26-28— Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  Des  Moines. 
President,  W.  O.  Riddell,  Des  Moines;  secretary,  Miss  C.  M. 
Goodell,  Union. 

Dec.  26-28.— South  Dakota  Teachers*  Association,  Yankton. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Cowan,  Iroquois. 

Dec.  26-28 — Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  Sprine- 
field.  President  A.  V.  Greenman,  Aurora;  secretary,  J.  M. 
Bowley.  Carbondale. 

Dec.  2S-28. — Kentucky  Educational  Association,  Louisville. 

Dec  26-28.— Minnesota  Educational  Association,  St.  Paul ; 
D.  E.  Cloyd,  secretary. 

Dec.  26-28.- Kansas  State  Teachers' Association,  Topeka; 
secretary,  E.  T.  Fairchild,  Ellesworth. 

Dec.  26-28. — Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Syracuse.  President,  Charles  W.  Evans,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.;  secretary,  S.  Dwight  Arms,  U.  S.  N.  Y.,  Al- 
bany. 

Dec.  26-29. — Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association,  Milwaukee. 
President,  W.  N.  Parker,  Madison ;  secretary,  T.  W.  Boycc, 
Milwaukee. 

D3C.  26-29.— Oregon  State  Teachers'  Association,  Portland. 
President,  Frank  Rigler,  Portland;  secretary,  G.  W.  Jones 
Salem 

Dec.  26-29. — National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation, 
Detroit. 

Dec.  26  3:)r-Oklahoma  Teachers'  Association,  Guthrie. 
LjDec.  28.— New   Jersey  State    School    Board    Association, 
Trenton. 

Dec.  27-28. — Louisiana  Teachers'  Associatior,  Alexandria. 
President,  J.  E.  Keeny,  New  Iberia;  secretary,  Miss  A.  How- 
ell. Shreveport. 

Dec.  27-28.— North  Dakota  State  Teachers'  Association, 
Fargo.  President,  G.  A.  McFarland,  Valley  City;  secretary, 
Geo.  Martin,  St.  Thomas. 

Dec.  27-29. — Southern  Educational  Association,  Richmond, 
Va.    Secretary,  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Greensboro,  if,  C. 

Dec.  27-29  — New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association,  New- 
ark. President,  Edwin  Shepard,  Newark ;  secretary,  Louis  C. 
Wooley,  Trenton. 

Dec.  28. — Michigan  Teachers'  Association,  Grand  Rapids. 

Feb.  7  and  8.— East  Victoria  Teachers' Association,  Lindsay, 
Ont.    J.  H.  Knight,  Inspector. 

Feb.  26-28. —  Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A., 
Chicago. 

July  1-3. — New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  Buffalo. 
Presideat,  J.  T.  Nicholson,  402  Pleasant  Ave.,  New  York  city; 
secretary,  R.  A  .  Searing,  Rochester. 


In  cases  of  catarrh  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  heals  the  tissues,  builds 
up  the  system,  expels  imparities  from  the  blood  and  cures. 
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IntereStinO  Note^  from   Fve»rvwh*»r*»  **"•  '***  tiUbert  Myers,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  "Lan- 

imci  Cdtlllg  lllUieb  irom  every  Wnere.  g^^^ ...  prot.  Sanford  Uell,  of  the  Indiana  stale  university,  on 

•*  Natnri»'«    Prnvifiinns  fnr  t>iA  (  hilH^u  FHiirafinn  ?"   Mr.  RuSSel 


St.  Louis,  Mo.— Legislation  for  rural  schools  was  a  prin- 
cipal topic  for  discussion  at  the  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
St.  Louis  County  Teachers'  Association,  which  took  place 
Dec.  6.  Prin.  P.  H.  Sebastian,  of  the  Beliefontaine  school, 
read  a  paper  advocating  legislation  providing  for  a  school 
superintendent  in  every  county  in  the  state,  whose  powers  and 
duties  should  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  superintendent  of 
city  schools. 

Cincinnati,  O.— A  request  from  the  Salvation  Army  to  be 
allowed  to  place  contribmion  boxes  in  the  schoolrooms  to 
collect  money  for  a  Christmas  dinner  to  the  poor  has  been  re- 
fused by  the  board  of  education.  It  was  lelt  that  while  the 
motives  of  the  army  people  are  excellent  the  board  could  not 
afford  to  establish  such  a  precedent. 

New  Haven,  CoxN.—Prof.  H.W.  Parker,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  music  in  Yale  university,  has  brought  suit  lor 
$6,000  against  a  local  newspaper  for  loss  of  a  manuscript  lec- 
ture which  he  loaned  for  publication.  The  value  of  the  manu- 
script is  set  at  |i,ooo  and  the  loss  by  failure  to  fill  lecture  en- 
gagements amounts  to  l5,ooo. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. — The  catalog  of  Cornell  university  shows  a 
total  enrollment  of  2,458,  a  gain  of  218  on  last  year.  The  pre- 
liminary announcement  of  the  summer  session  of  Cornell  for 
1901  is  out.  It  shows  that  there  has  been  an  extension  of  this 
work,  some  eighty- four  courses  in  nineteen  departments  being 
offered. 

NoRRiSTOWN,  Pa.— Miss  Maggie  Paul,  a  school  teacher,  has 
been  acquitted  in  the  criminal  court  of  the  charge  of  assault 
and  battery  on  an  eight-year-old  boy,  William  Krause  byname. 
The  boy  misbehaved  in  school  and  was  thrashed  by  the  teacher. 
The  judge  decided  that  under  Pennsylvania  law  the  child  is 
under  the  control  of  the  teacher  until  dismissed. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Here  is  a  quandary  in  which  Superintend- 
ent Soldan  finds  himself  :  Shall  he  permit  the  floors  of  school- 
rooms to  be  oiled  or  not?  For  a  few  weeks  past  they  have 
been  oiled  and  the  teachers  object  to  the  process.  They  say 
that  it  lorms  a  surface  layer  of  grease  that  is  verv  disagreeable 
to  the  eye.  The  janitors,  however,  are  agreed  that  the  oil  is  a 
good  thing,  reducing  the  amount  of  dusting  and  sweeping  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  room  looking  neat.  Mr.  Soldan  has  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  a  better  quality  of  oil  will  satisfy  all  con- 
cerned. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— The  trial  of  Supt.  Milton  Noyes  before 
the  Rochester  boord  of  education  on  charges  of  malfeasance 
in  office  was  postponed  from  Nov.  22  to  the  first  Monday  in 
December. 

York,  Pa.— The  York  County  Teachers'  Institute,  listened 
to  lectures  from  several  eminent  educators  State  Supt.  W. 
W.  Stetson,  of  Maine,  spoke,  in  his  picturesque  fashion,  upon 
"Faults  in  the  Public  School  System."  He  inveighed  most 
vehemently  against  the  system  of  temporary  tenure  which 
"has  bred  a  tribe  of  pedagogical  tramps  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  economy  of  educational  work  and  the  demoralization  of  all 
rural  communities." 

Other  lectures  were  by  Dr.  G.  M.  D.  Eckels,  principal  of 
the  Shippensburg  normal  school,  on  **  The  Power  of  Study ;" 


^  Nature's  Provisions  for  the  Child  s  Education ;'' 
H.  Cornell,  of  Philadelphia,  who  delig^hted  the  teachers  with 
his  lecture  on  "  Heroism  of  a  Private  Life." 

Troy,  N.  Y.— Supt.  Willets  has  recommended  the  introduc- 
tion of  commercial  and  miscellaneous  courses  in  the  high 
school  The  commercial  course  is  to  embrace  geography, 
commercial  law,  commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  stenog- 
raphy, tvpe writing,  and  economics.  The  miscellaneous  course 
will  include  drawing,  music,  physical  culture,  manual  training, 
and  household  science — sewing  and  cooking. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— The  Albany  Female  academy,  one  of  the 
oldest  private  schools  in  the  region,  will  suffer  a  severe  loss  in 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton  who  has  held  the 
principalship  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Miss  Plympton  will 
spend  the  next  lew  years  in  travel. 

Cincinnati,  O. — It  is  an  unpleahant  thing  to  have  to  desig- 
nate the  fact  that  the  late  George  R.  Griflfiths,  clerk  of  the 
board  of  education,  was  a  defaulter.  The  shortage  in  his  ac- 
counts will  amount  to  considerably  over  |ioo,ooo.  The  de- 
ceased clerk's  estate  is  insolvent  and  his  bond  isfor  on1yl5,ooo. 

Mr.  Griffiths  had  been  playing  the  races  for  several  years  < 
and  had  evidently  expected  to  ma!ke  good  his  shortage  by  &ome 
lucky  coup. 

Minneapolis,  MiiIn. — The  school  board  has  decided  to 
take  action  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  school  savings 
banks.  It  is  probable  that  the  pUn  adopted  will  be  s.miiar  to 
that  of  the  Chicago  Penny  Savings  Society  which  was  organ- 
ized three  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  civic  federation 
and  which  has  been  fostered  by  the  board  of  education  and  by 
the  teachers  until  it  is  now  in  use  in  thirty-three  per  cent,  of 
the  Chicago  schools. 

Albany,  N.  Y.— The  school  board  has  reported  favorably 
upon  the  plan  for  establishing  a  course  of  free  lectures  in  the 
public  schools. 

Lancaster,  Pa. — The  school  board  in  order  to  stamp  out 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  which  are  now  very  prevalent, 
has  decided  to  appoint  two  medical  inspectors.  The  in- 
spectors will,  temporarily  at  least,  have  supervision  of  the 
schools ;  it  is  thought  that  they  will  be  continued  in  office  after 
the  contagion  has  run  its  course. 

Akron,  O.— All  the  public  school  buildings  of  this  city  arc 
to  be  equipped  with  bathrooms.  Mr.  J.  W.  Kelley,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  board  of  education,  orieinated  the  idea. 
"  There  are  any  number  of  children  in  the  schools  who  do  not 
bathe  all  winter  long,"  he  says,  "because  they  have  no  facil- 
ities in  their  homes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  baths 
will  be  looked  upon  as  a  privilege  by  all  the  pupils." 

Nbenah,  Wis. — Apparently  a  quarrel  of  long  standing  has 
been  settled  by  the  reinstatement  of  Prin.  O.  J.  Schustei,  of 
the  high  school.  Supt.  Healy,  who  advocated  Professor 
Schuster's  dismissal,  has  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  education  and  everything  bids  fair  to  run  smoothly 
ODce  more. 

Chicago,  III.— An  examination  of  candidates  (men  and 
woman)  for  positions  as  teachers  of  drawing  in  high  schools 
will  be  held  December  27-28  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  West 
Division  high  school.  For  particulars  write  to  Herman  Han- 
stein,  supervisor  of  drawing,  Chicago,  111. 
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German  Lanjuaje  and  Literature. 

German  Literature^  by  R.  W.  Moore,  professor  of  German  in 
Colgate  university.  The  book  nnder  discussion  aims  to  present 
such  facts  of  the  history  of  German  literature  as  will  1>b  help- 
ful to  students  in  our  American  colleges.  T  he  author  wisely 
solves  the  question  in  the  following  manner.  The  earlier  periods 
are  given  in  mere  outline.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  properly 
devoted  to  the  all-important  period  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
while  modem  literature  is  treated  in  a  manner  which  will  give 
the  student  an  adequate  notion  of  the  achievements  of  which 
modem  Germany  is  so  justly  proud.  The  plan  of  illustrating 
the  history  deserves  commendation.  Professor  Moore  has 
exercised  good  judgment  in  admitting  only  pictures  of  accepted 
merit.  Since  the  sub jecir matter  is  presented  clearly  and  con- 
cisely, the  book  will  also  prove  to  be  excellently  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  teachers'  reading  circles.  (Colgate  University 
Press,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.    Price  $1.60 ) 

A  German  Reader  for  BeginnerSf  by  H.  C.  0.  Huss,  professor 
of  modern  languages  and  literatures  in  Princeton  university. 
In  one  hundred  seven  pages.  Professor  Huss  offers  a  good 
variety  of  prose  and  verse,  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  be- 
ginner. The  editor  has  avoided  the  danger  of  presenting  too 
much  very  easy  reading  matter  and  has  taken  care  to  present 
only  such  selections  as  have  some  intrinsic  merit.  Thmout  the 
book  attention  is  called  to  English-German  cognates.  While 
many  teachers  have  called  attention  to  such  cognates  casually, 
a  systematic  treatment  of  the  same  has  not  been  attempted  as 
often  as  would  seem  advisable.  A  vocabulary  is  appended. 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Praktitcher  Lehrgangfur  den  Unterrieht  der  Deutsdien  Spraehe 
von  Hermann  Schulze,  Vorm.  Direktor  dee  Instituts  fur  Sprachen, 
zu  New  York.  The  author  has  prepared  a  beginner's  book  on 
the  inductive  plan.  The  work  comprises  fifteen  lessons.  Bach 
lesson  contains  a  selection  for  reading,  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  vocabulary  and  grammar  are  to  be  developed.  After  the 
student  has  mastered  these,  he  is  drilled  in  a  conversational 
exercise  based  upon  the  matter  read.  The  method  employed 
is  not  new,  nor  can  it  be  endorsed  without  qualification.  The 
main  weakness  of  the  text  under  discussion  is  that  the  reading 
exercises  are  entirely  too  long  These  exercises  should  be 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reading  lesson  can  be  fully 
developed  in  one  recitation,  so  the  exercises  in  grammar  and 
translation  may  follow  in  the  next  recitation.  Thus  the  student 
would  not  be  dazed  by  too  many  vocables  and  would  learn  the 
grammatical  stmcture  of  the  language  in  a  more  satisfactory 
manner.  More  attention  should  also  have  been  paid  to  trans- 
lations from  Bnglish  into  German.  (Wm.  R.  Jenkins,  New 
York.    Price,  $1.00.) 

Das  Madehen  von  Treppi.  NoveUe  von  Paul  Heyse.  Edited 
bv  Edward  S.  Joynes,  professor  of  modem  languages  in  South 
Carolina  college.  The  fact  that  the  Committee  of  Twelve  has 
recommended  Heyse's  Novelle  for  second  year's  work  establishes 
its  value  as  a  school  text.  Professor  Joynes  has  edited  the 
text  very  carefully  and  his  biographical  note  on  Heyse  states 
the  facts  of  which  the  student  should  be  informed.  The  Eng- 
lish paraphrases  of  the  texts  intended  for  retranslation  are 
excellent.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Prau  Sorge.  Roman  von  Hermann  Sudermann.  With  intro- 
duction and  notes,  by  Gustav  Gmener,  professor  in  Yale  uni- 
versity. It  id  highly  probable  that  critics  will  ultimately 
agree  that  Sudermann's  first  important  work  will  remain  his 
masterpiece,  hence  the  present  edition  of  Prau  Sorge  is  wel- 
comed by  teachers  of  German.  The  novel  is  not  as  bulky  as 
other  works  of  the  same  author,  hence  can  be  utilized  as  a 
school  text  without  abridging  the  original  too  much.  The 
introduction  and  notes,  tho  brief,  are  in  keeping  with  the 
good  reputation  which  the  editor  enjoys  among  his  colleagues. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Eiuy  German  Selections  for  Sight  Translation,  by  Grace  L. 
Deering,  instmctor  in  German,  English  high  school,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Forty-four  pages  of  easy  German  prose  are  offered  as 
exercises  for  sight  translation  for  first  year  students.  The 
material  is  chosen  from  representative  modem  German  authors, 
and  will  prove  interesting  to  students.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany.   Price,  15  cents.) 

German  Lyrics  and  Ballads,  Selected  and  arranged  by 
James  Taft  Hatfield,  professor  of  the  German  language  and 
literature  in  Northwestern  university.     The  late  Professor 


Ruggles,  of  Dartmouth  college,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
collecting  material  for  an  edition  of  German  lyrics  and  ballads. 
Professor  Hatfield  was  secured  to  finish  the  work,  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  collection  which  will  not  seem  superfla- 
ous  even  when  compared  with  the  excellent  collection  of  von 
Klenze.  Professor  Hatfield  has  shown  good  judgment  in  select- 
ing a  number  of  Volklieder  and  a  large  number  of  poems  which 
resemble  these  very  closely.  Teachers  who  wish  to  give  their 
students  an  impression  of  the  spirit  and  depth  of  popular 
Crerman  poems  will  do 'well  to  select  this  edition.  The  work  is 
carefully  graded.  The  introduction  gives  a  good  outline  of  the 
main  facts  of  German  literature.  Explanatory  notee  and  short 
biographies  of  the  authors  represented  are  appended.  (D.  G. 
Heath  &  Company,  Boston.) 

The  Elements  of  German,  by  H.  C.  Bierwirth,  Ph.  D.,  in- 
stmctor in  German  in  Harvard  college.  The  author  devotes 
one  hundred  twenty-four  closely  printed  pages  to  an  elucida- 
tion of  German  grammar,  stating  such  details  as  the  average 
college  student  may  need  thmout  his  course.  There  are  some 
good  departures  from  the  traditional  order  observed  in  German 
grammars.  An  innovation  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  which 
presents  the  commonest  nouns,  verbs,  prepositions,  adverbs,  and 
conjunctions.  Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  stem-groups. 
Eighty-six  stem-groups  are  presented  and  thus  the  student  will 
be  assisted  materially  in  the  acquisition  of  his  vocabulary. 
The  eighty-six  pages  of  exercises  at  the  end,  seem  to  be  the 
weakest  portion  of  the  book,  since  the  author  clearlv  over- 
estimates the  ability  of  the  average  student.  The  selections 
are  too  long,  and  must  be  broken  up  if  the  work  is  to  be  done 
successfully.  In  detail,  the  work  is  scholarly  and  correct. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Company.    Price,  $1.25.) 

German  Exercises,  Book  IL,  by  J.  Frederick  Stein,  instmctor 
in  German  in  the  Boston  high  schools.  Like  the  first  volume 
of  the  series,  the  present  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first  part  each  lesson  consists  of  a  German  passage,  which 
is  followed  by  an  English  variation  which  is  to  be  translated 
into  (jerman.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  English-German 
translation  exercises  exclusively.  On  the  whole,  the  plan  of 
the  book  is  admirable,  tho  it  would  seem  that  the  author,  in  his 
attempt  to  be  explicit  and  helpful,  has  given  the  student  too 
many  notes.    (Ginn  &  Companv,  Boston.) 

Books  in  Other  Departmcuts. 

Most  readers  of  kindergarten  literature  in  the  magazines  are 
familiar  with  articles  by  Nora  Archibald  Smith.  Her  bright 
essays  have  appeared  in  a  great  many  of  our  best  periodicals. 
Several  of  these  papers  have  been  collected  into  a  little  book 
called  The  Message  of  FroM,  and  Other  Essays  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Milton  Bradley  Company.  The  style  is  graceful 
and  sprightly,  and  the  subject-matter  of  great  moment  not 
only  to  professional  kindergartners  but  to  all  parents  and 
teachers.  The  author's  chapter  on  **  The  Unsocial  Child/'  ought 
to  be  known  to  every  man  and  woman  who  has  to  deal  person- 
ally with  children. 

The  Compute  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  with  an  introduction 
by  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  professor  of  English  literature  in 
Yale  university,  are  comprised  in  a  splendid  edition  of  two  large 
octavo  volumes,  comprising  877  pages.  Everyone  that  pre- 
tends to  a  knowledge  of  English  literature  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  this  great  author,  "the  morning  star  of  Eng- 
lish song''  who  ''notes preluded  that  melodious  burst  that  filled 
the  time  of  great  Elizabeth."  While  reading  Chaucer,  one  can 
obtain  an  acquaintance  with  early  English,  a  very  desirable 
thing  for  the  student  ef  our  language.  This  edition,  provided 
as  it  is  with  an  excellent  glossary,  is  a  desirable  one  from 
which  to  gain  a  familiarity  with  Chaucer.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Company,  New  York.) 

Mother  WUd  Goose  and  Her  Wild  Beast  Shtno,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  juvenile  by  the  well-known  artist-author,  L.  J.  Bridg- 
man.  The  familiar  rhymes  of  Mother  Goose  have  bten  paro- 
died, and  animals  as  subjects  of  the  rhymes,  add  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  work.  It  is  printed  in  colors.  The  book  will  no 
doubt  be  amonflf  the  most  popular  juveniles  of  the  season.  (H. 
M.  Caldwell  Company,  New  York  and  Boston.  Size,  9  1-2  x  12 
inches ;  $1.25.) 

The  Substitute  Quarter-Back  is  an  earnest,  hearty,  and  whole* 
some  story  o^  school-life  by  Eudtace  Williams.  It  contains 
vivid  descriptions  of  football  games  and  other  athletic  con- 
tests ;  a  healthy  spirit  of  outdoor  life  breathes  thru  its  pages 
The  several  illustrations  presented  by  L.  J.  Bridgman,  show  an 
abundance  of  action  *  ''he  artist  has  evidently  closely  studied 
boys  and  their  sports     'Dana,  Estes  &  Company.    Price,  $1.25.) 
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DnrinctlMjrMr  It  pal  

tan,  rally  iuiMtratad,  of  from  forty-ibar  to  dxty  pagM 
M«h,  with  eovar,  a  sommar  numbar  (aighty-aight  Mgat) 
hi  Juna,  a  prlvata  achool  nnmbar  fai  Saptambar,  a  Chnat* 
■laa  noanbar  ki  Kovambar,  and  four  travaling  anmbara 
m  May  and  Juna.  It  haa  aubaeriban  in  avary  aUta  and 
m  naafly  all  foraign  coontrlaa. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  DcuLAM  a  yaar  in  advanca.  Ona  dollar  for  ab 
months.  Singla  copiaa.  sfat  cants.  School  board  num- 
ban,  t*n  cante.  Foralga  aubacriptiona,  thraa  doOars 
ayaar.poAagapaid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 
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Interesting  Notes. 

Pkntfi  that  are  Ufiefol  to  lian. 

The  number  of  plants  called  upon  to 
supply  some  one  or  other  of  the  wants  of 
man,  m  arts  andjn  domestic  life,  is  so  vast 
that  the  study  of  such  plants  is  almost  a 
subject  of  itself,  writes  Robert  Blight,  In 
Current  Uterature.  To  this  study  the 
name  of  economic  botany  has  been  given. 
It  will  not  take  away  from  the  zest  with 
which  we  sip  a  cup  of  fragrant  coffee  to 
know  that  it  is  supplied  by  the  seeds  of  a 
plant  akin  to  the  one  which  yields  the 
beaudf  ul  madder  dye  and  to  the  tree  which 
provides  our  quinine:  nor  shall  we  relish 
our  tea  any  the  less  for  realizing  that  the 
leaves  from  which  we  "  brew  "  it  are  gath- 
ered from  a  relative  of  that  most  beautiful 
flower,  the  camellia. 

The  mind  is  pleased  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  capers  in  the  sauce  so  accept- 
able to  the  palate  were  coUected  from 
Capparis  spinosa,  which  straggles,  like  a 
bramble,  over  old  walls  and  ine  like,  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Sicily;  that  the  tasty 
pudding  of  **  tous-les-mois '*  is  preparea 
from  arrowroot  obtained  from  tne  bulbs 
of  some  South  American  cannas ;  and  that 
the  cloves  which  flavor  so  many  things  are 
the  dried  aromatic  flower  buds  oi  a  tree  al- 
lied to  the  myrtle.  As  we  select  a  Brazil 
nut  or  a  sapucaia  nut  from  the  dish  of  des- 
sert, it  is  interesting  to  picture  them  lying 
so  closely  packed  in  the  wooden  boxes,  or 
**  monkey-pots,"  which  are  the  seed-recep- 
tacles of  Bertholletia  or  Lecy this  in  the  for- 
ests of  tropical  America. 

The  gardener  who  ties  up  the  flowers 
with  **  oast,"  or  "bass,"  and  covers  the 
cold-frame  with  Russian  mats,  is  only  us- 
ing the  inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree.  The 
rice-paper,  upon  which  the  Chinese  pro- 
duce such  highly  colored  drawings,  is  but 
a  thin  sheet  oi  the  pith  of  aralia  papyrif  era. 

The  cabinet-maker's  ebony  is  only  the 
wood  of  a  persimmon  tree.  The  artist's 
gamboge  is  but  the  gum-resin  from  Gar- 
cinia  morella ;  the  "  grains  of  paradise  "  of 
the  dishonest  brewer  are  the  seeds  of  an 
amomum.  The  plants  used  in  medicine 
are  legion  ^  and  even  the  legal  profession 
may  be  said  to  owe  a  debt  to  vegetation, 
lor  a  "  Penang  Lawyer  "  is  the  handsome 
stem  of  a  palm  called  licuala  acutifera,  and 
when  used  by  a  native  on  his  fellow,  its 
pleadings  are  very  effective.     These  are 
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SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.   By  Sir  Walter  Armstrong. 

VtthTOphotogravtsfesand^litfiosfaphsincolor*    FoUo>  125.00  set. 

"It  were  hard  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  art  book  than  *  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.'"— A^.  Y.  Evening  Past. 

ORIENTAL  RUGS.    By  John  Kimberky  Mumford. 

Vith  16  ftfU-page  colof-pktes  and  16  arlotypcs  and  hali-tooe  ptatcs.    Latge  8vo» 

(SxU  Mhichcs.)    $7.60 net. 

A  most  superbly  illustrated  and  authoritatively  written  work  on  Oriental 

Rugs.    It  is  the  first  book,  at  a  reasonable  price,  yet  published  giving  the 

amateur  sufficient  information  to  gain  a  scientific  knowledge  of  antique  rugs. 


ITALIAN  CITIES.    By  E  R  and  E,  W.  Blashfidd. 

2Vo]s.,12mo»$4.00. 

**A  glance  over  the  Umbrian  pages  of  the  book— Spoleto,  Assisi,  Perugia, 
Cortona— shows  it  well  informed  and  delightfully  written.  Rome,  Florence, 
Mantua,  Siena,  Parma,  are  other  alluring  titles."— A^.  V,  Evening  Post. 

PAUL  JONES :  Founder  of  the  American  Navy. 

A  HISTORY.    By  AUGUSTUS  C  BUELL. 
Vlth  poftraltsi  maps*  and  plans.    2d  EdHUm.    2  vols.,  12moy  $3.00. 
"  A  perfect  biography  of  the  famous  sea  fighter."— A^.  K  Tribune, 
"A  faithful  and  complete  biography."— :<4r«ry  and  Navy  Journal, 
"Amazingly  full  of  iQionmtion,*^— Boston  Journal, 

SHARPS  AND  FLATS.    By  Eugene  Field. 

2  vols.,  12mo,  $2.60.    (Ready  next  week.) 
Two  new  books,  now  published  for  the  first  time,  oonsisting  of  Prose 
Sketches  and  Verse.    These  fresh  selections  reveal  the  lighter  and  gayer  side 
of  the  author's  life. 

THE  OLD  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  BLACK  STOCK 

By  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE. 
lUtiBtfatcd  hi  colofs  hy  Howard  Chandler  Christy.    3d  edttfon.    12fflo,  $  1 .50 

"  A  book,  the  most  Inwardly  and  outwardly  attractive  of  all  the  many  on 
the  Christmas  mzrktV—TAe  Interior. 

THE  FRIENDLY  YEAR.    By  Henry  van  Dyke. 

With  photogravure  portrait.    12me)  $1«26 
A  volume  of  selections  which  emphasizes  the  extent  and  variety  of  Dr.  van 
Dyke's  intellectual  and  spiritual  interests. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 


not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  instances 
that  could  be  given  to  illustrate  the  interest 
there  is  in  economic  botany. 

The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World 

Of  the  original  "seven  wonders  of  the 
world"  none  now  remains  except  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Egypt.  The  tomb  of  Mauso- 
lus,  king  ot  Caria,  built  about  350  B.  C, 
was  destroyed  before  1400  A.  D.  The 
third  wonder,  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  was  built^52  B.C.,  and  was  de- 
stroyed 356  B.C.  The  fourth  wonder,  the 
walls  and  terraces  of  Babylon,  were  erected 


about  570  B.C.;  they  decayed  gradually, 
after  Babylon  had  ceased  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  erected  in  224  B.C.,  stood  sixty- 
four  vears,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
and  fay  in  ruins  for  nearlv  nine  hundred 
years,  until  a  Jew  bought  it  and  took  it  on 
nine  hundred  camels  to  Alexandria.  The 
statue  of  Zeus,  at  Olympus,  was  made 
437-433  B.C.,  was  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  destroyed  by  fire  475  A.D. 
The  Pharos,  at  Alexandria,  was  built  about 
283  B.C.,  and  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake about  1300-1400  A.D. 
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Torpid  Lhfer 

Is  sometimes  responsible  Jtox  dlfficall 
dlgesUon,  thmt  Is,  DTSPSPSLIu 

Wlien  It  Is 

What  headache,  dissliiess,  oonsttpailOD, 

What  fits  of  despondency, 

What  fears  of  Imaginary  eyils,  conduce 
with  the  distress  after  eating,  the  sonr* 
ness  of  the  stomach,  the  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth,  and  so  forth,  to  make  the  life  of  the 
soflerer  scarcely  worth  llVingl 

Dyspepsia  resalted  from  torpid  Uyer  In 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Jones,  2820  N.  12th  St, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  was  a  great  sufferer. 

Her  statement  made  In  her  77th  year  Is 
that  she  was  completely  cured  of  It  and  all 
Us  attendant  aches  and  pains,  as  others 
have  been,  by  a  fUthful  use  of 

Hood^s  SmrsmpaHUa 

That  acts  on  all  the  digestiye  organs, 
cures  dyspepsia,  and  glyes  permanent  vigor 
and  tone  to  the  whole  system. 

UoOD's  PiiJLS  cure  all  UT6r  lilt.  SScauU. 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  k  EleTeatM  St.,  lew  Terk. 
<Opp<MCe«  Grace  Ctmreh,) 

Ooadooted  on  Buropean  Plan  at  Moderate 

Bates. 
OeniraUy  Located  and  most  oonvenient  to 

Amnsement  and  Businefls  Districts. 
Of  easy  aooess  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

Broadway  Oars  durect,  or  by  transfer. 


WM.  TATLOB  ft  SOB, 


Proyrletors. 


At  the  End  of  Toar  Joarney  yon  will  find 
it  a  great  conTenience  to  go  right  over  to 

Tiw  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL 

Fourth  Ato.,  41«t  and  4«d  Sts. 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York  ! 

Oentral  for  Shopping  and  Theatres. 

Baggage  to  and  from  49d  St.  De  pot  free. 

Booms,  $  I  .OO  par  day  and  Upwards  { 
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TheFloralRecord 

is  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  description,and  draw- 
ing. Most  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
not  use  them  in  their  classes 
in  botany.  This  little  book 
contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 
a  small  cost.  Price,  15  ccnts^ 
Write  for  terms  for  introduc- 
tion/.  .•.  .•.  .'.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .•,  .*.  /. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

61  East  9th  Street,  New  York. 


TlM  S«B6CAS. 

Of  the  *'  Six  Nations  "  these  ware  an  im- 
portant tribe  whose  territory  lay  west  of 
that  oi  the  Oneidas,  including  Seneca 
Lake  and  south  toward  and  beyond  Elmi- 
ra,  their  '* South  door"  going  out  near 
WaTerlv,  and  westward  to  the  Niagara. 
They  Mlonged  to  the  Turtle,  Snipe, 
Hawk,  Bear,  and  Wolf  families.  The 
Senecas  alone  ot  the  Six  Nations  joined 
Pontiac  in  the  league  against  the  English, 
but  later  they  made  peace  with  the  Eng- 
lish. They  were  true  to  their  treaty  in  the 
Revolution,  sidinfi;  with  the  English ;  but 
ini8i2  they  sided  with  the  United  States 
and  did  good  service  on  the  frontier.  It 
is  to  this  tribe  that  the  iamous  Red  Jacket 
and  Coraplanter  belonged.  Thev  are  to  a 
large  degree  Christianized.  They  have 
been  especially  protected  by  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

Columbia  Calendar  for  xgox. 

The  1901  edition  of  the  Columbia  desk 
calendar  has  made  its  appearance.  This 
unique  and  useful  compilation  has  been 
issued  annually  for  the  last  sixteen  years, 
and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  indis- 
pensable article  in  many  business  offices 
and  homes.  The  new  edition  preserves  the 
leadmg  characteristics  of  its  predecessors, 
but  shows  marked  improvement  as  regards 
press  work  and  binding.  In  a  prefatory 
note  the  publishers  state  that  from  time  to 
time  they  have  been  urged  to  change  the 
eeneral  character  of  the  calendar — to  make 
It  a  comic  calendar,  or  more  historical,  or 
astronomical,  or  otherwise  difiEerent,  but 
they  have  always  thought  it  best  to  retain 
the  old-time  form  with  the  contents  sub- 
ordinate to  the  original  thought  and  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  the  contributors  who 
send  in  the  material  for  the  page  heads. 
The  calendar  is  being  distributed  by  the 
American  Bicycle  Co.,  Columbia  Sales 
Department,  Hartford,  Conn.  It  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  five  2-cent  stamps. 

To  File  and  Presenre  Clippings, 

The  Clipping-File  is  a  device  for  classi- 
fying and  filine  newspaper  clippings,  refer- 
ences to  books  and  magazines,  original 
articles,  business  papers,  and  all  sorts  of 
notes  and  aiemoranaa — just  what  editors, 
pastors,  teachers,  students,  and  literary 
workers  generally  have  been  wanting.  It 
provides,  as  receptacles  for  ijapers,  pockets 
of  a  unique  desijg;n,  8x10  inches  in  size, 
made  of  strong  lute  tag  board.  Each 
pocket  is  assignea  to  a  sinde  topic,  which 
is  written  on  its  margin  and  on  the  index, 
a  card  of  extra  heavy  jute  tag  board.  The 
pockets  and  their  inaex  stand  in  a  case 
which  looks  like  a  book  and  is  open  on  the 
back  side.  The  size  of  a  case  is  2H  x  8^  x 
loM  inches.  It  is  made  of  heavy  tag 
board,  with  sides  handsomeljr  bound  in 
cloth,  and  with  front  covered  m  imitation 
of  leather. 

The  advantages  are  that  one  need  not 
spend  any  time  in  trimming  and  pasting: 
slip  the  clipping  in  under  its  proper  head 
and  it  will  be  there  when  wanted.  After 
it  has  served  its  purpose  it  can  be  thrown 
away.  The  file  has  no  waste  room.  The 
user  of  the  Clipping  File  is  aided  in  classi- 
fying his  materials  by  the  system  of  classi- 
fication printed  on  the  pockets.  This  con- 
tains a  clear-cut  analysis  of  the  sciences, 
arts,  and  occupatiobs — an  outline  map  of 
the  wide  fields  of  human  thought  and  ac- 
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THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN  BRAND 

Improved  patterns  for  every 
style  of  writing,  including 
the  Vertical  System.  For 
nearly  50  years  have  been 
used  in  Scnools  and  Com- 
mercial  ColiagM. 

Samples  and  special  prices 
to  teachers  on  application. 

SPCNCCILIAN   PEN   CO. 

549  BtMLdwa^y,  N«w  Yock 


^^  *9^^r  ^Xj^  ^^  Htmal  in  reputa- 
^^^i^  4^cT^r  'ioo— ye*,  imUmm' 
^Oj^  Qr^r  ^'Vmm/,  for  it  has  proved 
^^^  ^^    the  fallacy  of /A/ iMCMffVir 

^^r       for  foreign  study  to  make  a 
^^r     finished  musician  or  elocutionist. 
r      OlOBOB  W.  OHAl>WZ0S«ltas.  Msec. 
All  {Mfticalan  and  Catalogue  wUl  be  scat  by 
rmairX  W.  BILI,  Cea.  Ilsa..  Boston.  Mask 


SPllDllli'S  METIC  UBeUT 


No 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


Ounpb«D 


5  Indian  Olubs  and  Dumb  Bells. 

6  How  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis.   L_  „ 
SQJfixeroifleswithPnUeyWeiffhta  iBLai 

^  son. 

7S  Physieal  Training  Simplified.  No  Apparatus. 

88  How  to  Train  Properly. 

84  The  Gare  of  the  Body. 

9t  Warman's  Indian  Olnb  ExeroiBee. 
101  Oflloial  Croquet  Guide, 
lot  Qronnd  Tumbling. 
104  The  Grading  of  Gmnnastlc  Bxerdses. 
108  Boles  for  Basket  fidl  for  Women. 

Price*  10  cU«  per  copy*  postpaid 

A.  a.  SPALDINQ  &  BROS. 

NEW  YOBK.      OmOAGO.      DENYER 

CfiOWN  AND  BUDGE  WOBL] 

Teeth  without  Tiate^: 

The  special  and  scientific  branch  of  dentistry 
known  as  Grown  and  Bridge  Work,  requires  the 
most  accorate  adjustment  with  perfect  mechani- 
cal construction  to  insure  an  artistic  suooess  and 
permanency 

Having  every  faoUity  for  this  class  of  work  I 
can  now  offer  reasonable  prices  as  consistent  with 
first  dass  workmanship.   EeTABLnHao.  1868. 

J)r  ¥.J.  STBWABT,  3611.  ISStlT. 


r  men- 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  1 
tioning  The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 
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re  like  Sd.polio.-They  wo^she 
hhemselves  ho  m&ke  hhe  world 
^jj^hher.  SAPOLIO  isbhe  ^^, 

lechiclijghl-ofhouse-cIefi.ninjg-  ' 
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BIOGRAPHIES 


OP 


MUSIGIAE 


By  Mail,  Postpaid. 


life  ul4  Lettert  of  Gottidial^  lOS 

Life  of  BMthoTCJi  Z.50 

life  of  OlovSh  ZOS 

tlf«  of  HtAd«l  2.00 

Llf  r  at  Lljzt  1.25 

Life  of  MendelMoliA  z.50 

Life  of  SoMliU  Z.50 

Life  of  Von  Weter  ZOS 

Life  of  ftchmsuum  Z.25 

HvzArt  (Bioj|ra|jblc&l  Bomanc^)  Z.SO 

Ifozurt 'I  Le tterv,  3 to1« . .etch  Za5 
Blofni»ttlc»l  SketcJkei  of  EmiAcnt  MiL»> 

Icil  c^jnpocei^  Z.50 

G«rmui  Sou ■  utd  Soitf  Wrlt«rt  .35 

Baetharre&TLitteri  Z.SO 

Hemolrt  of  HendelM^tm  Z.25 

lbiLdelBa«lm'i  Letten  Z.50 

ftf  mlnUcencea  of  Hendeluotm  Z.60 
Pfaoiofirmflii  of  Gelebnted  ComFOflcn* 

£lie«t  mnilc  alie  .50 
BIrtlidAr  B^k  of  MadclAsi  mud  Com* 

p09tn  Z.00 


MUSIC  RXVIEW 
2S  OU.  a  Y*ar. 

A  siano  solo  and  wmg  roprodnced  in  eaoh 
nnniber.  New  mnsic  and  mnnoal  literature 
reviewed.  Bpedal  articles  br  well-known 
writers  Porvaita  and  biograpnical  sketches 
oimosioians.  Every  student  of  mode  needs 
this  little  magazine.  Send  9-cent  stamp  for 
sample  oopj  and  preminm  list. 
Ordem  SoUciUdforaH  Mwieal  PuMieatiOM 


OLIVER  DITSON  CO., 


Mvaic  Pvbliahera. 

DmoN  OoKPANT        -        BoeroN 

JHA8.  H.  DXTBON  A  Ck>KPAHZ     -    NBW  YOBK 

J.  £.  DiTSOH  A  CkmFAJXY   -    Philadbx«phza 


Olitxb  ] 
0ha8.  H. 


Pears' 


the 


the 


No    soap    in    all 
world  is  so  cheap. 

No    soap   in    all 
world  is  so  good — none 
so  lasting. 

All  torts  of  peopl.  use  Peui*  lOkp,  .11  sorts  of 
storM  sell  it,  eapeoi»llrdnig>ists. 


m.  BRUT  MERICM  TEl  GO. 

Afentt  make 
as  Per  cent. 
ComMiMion 

bf  getting  orders  for  our 

TBA5,  COFFEES, 
BXTRACT8 
8PICBS  and 
BAKING  POWDER 

BPmOIAL  RRmSBNTS 

or  cheeks.    Preight  paid.    Send  for  new 
terms— ntBB,  ^ 

THE  GREAT  AilBRICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.O.BOZ989.    ji  A  jaVesey Street,  Mew  Verfc. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municatiDg  with  advertisers. 


tivity.  It  presents  each  topic  in  its  rela- 
tions. It  helps  one  to  systematize  all  of 
his  thinkipg.  It  enables  nim  to  begin  his 
filing  with  any  subject  and  to  expand  his 
system  in  any  direction,  without  duplica- 
tion of  topics  or  confusion  of  thought 
Those  who  wish  a  fuller  description  should 
address  the  Clipping-File  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Trayelera  Call  It  Blessed. 

Of  all  the  blessings  that  a  railroad  com- 
pany can  confer  upon  a  long-sufiEering  pub- 
lic, aone  is  greater  than  smokeless  coal. 
The  Lackawanna  Railroad  burns  it!  for 
which  all  travelers  call  that  road  blessed. 
No  smoke  1  no  dust  I  Its  policy  may  well 
inspire  the  gratitude  and  patronage  of  a 
grateful  and  appreciative  public— Oiv/tVf^. 

Comfort  Never  Before  Found. 

The  traveler  between  New  York  and 
Btfffalo  on  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  can 
turn  from  the  unsurpassed  scenery  through 
which  the  line  runs  to  car  interiors  that, 
from  the  electric  lights  to  the  smoothly- 
running  journals  of  the  wheels,  contribute 
a  sense  of  comfort  never  before  found  in 
railway  travel,  and  only  equaled  by  the 
appointments  of  a  hotel  or  club. 

—Inland  Architect, 

Sound  Advice. 

For  many  years  the  editors  have  used 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  because  it  is  an  excel- 
lent thins;  for  the  toilet,  and  because  it  has 
really  valuable  influences  on  the  hair  and 
scalp.  Some  years  ago  a  physician  said 
to  the  writer :  **  For  restoring  the  hair  when 
it  has  fallen  out  use  Packer's  Tar  Soap ; 
follow  with  cocoa  butter  to  overcome  dry- 
ness. There  Is  no  better  remedy."  This 
we  believe  is  sound  advice  and  we  follow 
it.  There  are  other  tar  soaps,  but  that 
Packer's  is  the  best  we  firmly  oelieve.  We 
recommend  few  things;  this  we  can  with  a 
good  conscience. 

A  New  Magazine. 

The  World^s  Work  is  a  new  magazine 
edited  bv  Walter  H.  Page  and  published 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Conrpany,  54  Union 
Square,  East,  New  York  (!ity.  On  first 
glance  one  is  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
superiority  of  the  typography  and  illustra- 
tions. On  a  closer  inspection  the  great 
variety  of  matter  and  the  ability  with 
which  it  is  presented  appear.  It  is  the 
magazine  for  the  busy  man,  presenting  as 
it  does  a  complete  survey  of  the  world's 
endeavor. 

The  principal  features  of  the  December 
number,  which  is  the  second  number  of  the 
magazine,  are  a  history  of  the  month,  **  Dis- 
coveries in  Our  Arctic  Regions,"  "A  Tri- 
umph of  American  Sculptors,"  "The 
Greatest  Financial  Feat  in  History,"  and 
"The  Betterment  of  the  Workman  as  an 
Investment."  There  are  large  portraits 
of  John  Sherman,  Mark  Twain,  Elihu 
Root,  Minister  Wu,  and  a  hundred  other 
illustrations.  The  price  is  twenty-five  cents 
a  number,  or  three  dollars  a  year. 

Attractively  written  lives,  of  "Andrew 
Jackson,"  by  William  Garrett  Brown, 
"James  B.  Eads,"  by  Louis  How,  and 
"Benjamin  Franklin,"  by  Paul  Elmer 
More,  begin  the  new  Riverside  Biographi- 
cal Series  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Com- 
pany. These  books  are  of  a  size  which 
can  easily  be  put  into  the  pocket,  of  at)out 
100  pages,  printed  from  plain  type,  with  at- 
tractive title-paees  and  headings,  and  is- 
sued in  two  styles — a  library  edition  with 
a  photogravure  portrait,  and  a  school  edi- 
tion with  a  half-tone  portrait. 

Rest  and  Health  to  Mother  .and  Child. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has 
been  used  for  Over  Fifty  Years  by  Mil- 
lions OP  Mothers  for  thier  Children 
WHILE  Teething,  with  Perfect  Success. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums, 
allays  all  Pain,  Cukes  Wind  Colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be 
sure  and  ask  '*  Mrs.  Winslow's  Sootbing 
Syrup,"  and  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty- 
five  cents  abottle. 


SILKS. 

Rich  Brocades,  Moire  Antique,  Moire 
Princesse,  Satin  de  Lyon. 

White  Silks  and  Satins 

for 

Wedding  Gowns. 

Novelties  for  Bridesmaids'  Dresses. 

Grenadines. 

Gauzes,  Cr6pe  de  Chine,  Fancy  Crapes. 

Velvets. 

Panne  Velvets,  Colored  Velvets. 

NEW  YOBE. 
A  Skin  of  Beanty  le  a  Joy  Forever. 


Dr.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 


Oriental  Cnam, 


OR  MASIGAL 
BEAUTIFIER, 

RemDYea Ten.  Ptmplei,  Freoklef,  ^^^~^l9^ 

a"-**  ^^^^^  diseases*  and 

^^^^^^^mm  every  blemish 

3^pg         ^^^BA  onbeautyand 

•  '"-g.t       ^R^b^iW  ^^  defies    deteo- 

i-ji*-       ^nRLI        .^ition.    On  its 

virtues  it  has 
stood  the  test 
of  BS  years:  no 
•therhas,and 
80  harmless 
we  taste  it  to 
he  sure  it 
IB  properly 
made.  Aooept 
no.  oounter- 
fSt  of  similar 
name.  The 
distingniBhed 
Dr.  L.  A.  flayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the  hamHUon  <a 
patient):  ^  An  you  ladi€8  wlU  use  them^  I  neomm 
mend  *•  QcuraucrB  Cream  *  <u  the  least  ha/rmful  of 
cM  the  8Mn  preparaHonB.^^  One  bottle  will  last 
SIX  months  nsmg  it  every  day.  OOURAUD'S 
POUDRB    SUBTILB  r  '     " 

without  iriur 


removee   eaperflaeaa  hair 


t  Irjury  to  the  sIcIb. 
FBBD.  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop»r, 
sr  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York. 


For  sale  by  all 


and  Fanoy  Ooods 


Dealers  throughout  theu.  8.  .Canadas  and  Europe. 
Alflo  fonndln  N.  Y.  City  at  B.  H.  Macys, 
Wviamaker's  and  otner  Fanoy  Ooods  Dealers. 
V^  Beware  of  Base  imitations.  $1,000  Bewardfor 
arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the  same. 


f^DPMPTT  ^^'^^^'^  TEXT- 

lI\Lsn  Vll  Teaching  ^French 

are  used  everywhere.   Send  to  the  pub- 
lisher for  copies  for  examination.    .   .   . 

WILLIAM  R.  JBNKINSt 

SSI  A  SS3  SIXTH  AVENUB,     -     NBW  YORK. 
.  Complete  oatalogue  on  applioafcion. 


A  BOON  TO  TEACHERS 

ahe  Ctipping'Fite 

is  a  new  device  for  classifying  and  filing  news- 
paper clippings,  notes,  and  references  to  hooks 
and  magazines.     Most  convenient  literary  file 
ever  made.    Price,  carriage  free,  one  doUar. 
Circutare  sent  on  request  &v 

CLIPPING-FILE  CO,    -    Cleveland.  O. 


1     PISO'S    CURE    FOR      -. 
'      CONSUMPTION 


f 
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CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY  TOURS 

TO 

Washington,  D.  C,  and  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va, 

Under  the  Personally-Conducted  Tourist  System  of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

December  2y,  igo6 

^     Tendered  to  the  Teachers  of  New  York  City,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  and  vicinity,  and  their  friends.     ,  > 


li 
ii 


PATB"      Washington,  $)2.00. 
'^^^^    Old  Point  Comfort,  $15.00. 

(GoTering  all  neoenary  expenses.) 

Old  Point  tickets  good  for  return  by  regular  trains  until  January  i,  1901. 

Tickets  issued  for  the  Washington  tour  will  be  good  for  return  by  regular  trains  within  ten  days 
of  date  of  issue,  allowing  stop  off  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  As  these  tours  are  limited  to 
such  numbers  as  can  be  made  thoroughly  comfortable  early  application  is  advised. 

Each  Tour  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Tourist  Agent  and  a  Chaperon.  For  itineraries  and  detailed 
information  apply  ta  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ticket  Agents,  or  to  W.  N.  Burchard,  Tourist  Agent, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1196  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  R.  WOOD,  General  Passenger  Agent  GEO.  W.  BOYD,  Ass't  General  Passenger  Agent 


J 


L^%^%^ 


>%'%'%%^^%^^>%^'%%^ 


i 


Christmas 
Pictures.... 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.  Large 
sizes  from  ao  cents  to  30  cents  a 
dozen.  Small  size,  10  cents  a  dozen 
or  50  cents  a  hundred,  postpaid. 


DEPT.  J. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

NEW  YORK    PHILADELPHIA     ATLANTA 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LBAD  PENCILS, 

PENHOLDERS, 

RUBBER  ERASERS, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 


BLACKBOARD    STENCILS 

are  the  eheapeet,  handiest,  mostsatisfao- 
tory  means  of  lUostration  in  sohooL  Onr 
list  oomprlses  oyer  500  sabieots  Send  10 
oentfl  m  stamps,  and  we  will  send  yon  two 
samples  for  tnal— a  map  of  North  America 
and  a  drawm«r  or  Language  ieflson— to- 
gether with  catalog  containing  complete 

E  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  61  £.  9th  St,  N.Y. 


ABOUT  THE  POPULARITY  OF 

THESNITHPRENiCRTYPEWRinR 
IT'S  ALL  MERITED. 

OIRaaAU)6UE.FREE.WiaTEU.\t)U  WHY 

IKSHirnPRENICRTYPEWRITEROa 

K^^slSyraease,  N.  Y.,  U.  8.  A. 


Ir-.-  A.  S'v 


I  •  >  .  !  V  t 


P    .  1  i'  uV  I'TAH. 

JAN  7       J901 


HAiiV/.ncOLLr.GE  LI3fiAiY 
BY  EXCHANCaC 

Ai^a  2  1942 


THE 


Edcuc^Pj3i<?.l  F 


SCHOOLjOURNAL 

N  EW  YOR  K- ANDCHICAGO- 


.  VOUJMB  LXI..  N«.  9j. 
$I.0«  A  rOAR.  6  CBNTS  A  COPY. 


DECEMBER  23,  1900. 


61  B.  otk  8U  N«w  Ywfe. 

»64  WaMMH  Av.,  Ckloic*.  |  If 


Ertetneniary  HcoKif 

LONGMANS.  GREEN.  &  GO'S 

J^BW  ET>\/CATIO/fAL  ^OOKS. 

VIGirrS  SELECTIONS  FfiOM  THE  WM.E..$  .40 

Ammged  by  Johh  G.  Wight,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D  ,  Principal 
of  the  Wadley  High  School  for  Girla,  New  York  City 
Eminently  suited  for  nse  in  opening  exercises.    The  passages  chosen 

are  bnef  yet  complete  in  thought  and  Taried  and  interesting  in  theme. 

Not  only  will  they  be  found  to  emphasize  the  moral  lessons,  poetry,  and 

eloquence  contained  in  the  Bible,  but  they  wUl  appeal  to  people  of  eyery 

race  and  creed. 

MDLNE^  INTEBMEDIATE  ASITflMETIC  ..$  .30 

By  William  J.  Miliix,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 

New  York  State  Normal  OoUege,  Albany. 
A  simple  and  logical  presentation  of  the  topics  included  within  its 
«cope :  yet  it  is  comi^ehensiTe  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
•re  obliged  to  leave  school  early  but  who,  nevertheless,  desire  to  gain  a 

tical  Ufe.    With  an  abundance  of  written  exercises  and  a  large  number 
of  oral  examples. 

HALL'S  ELEMENTASY  PHYSIOLOGY $  .75 

By  Winfield  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  HD.,  Northwestern 

University  Medical  School. 
The  second  book  published  of  the  New  Century  Series  of  Physiologies, 
which  are  the  latest  books  published  since  the  recent  agitation  regarding 
the  study  of  this  subject  in  tae  public  schools.    Experimental  work  has 
been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  and  particular  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  domestic  economy. 

A  Reader  in  Physical  Geography  for  Beginners. 

By  Richard  E.  Dodoe.  Professor  of  Geography,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity (Teachers  College)  ;  Editor  of  the  Journal  0/  School  Geography, 
lamo.    247  pages.    With  numerous  illustrations  from  onglnalphoto- 
graphs  Uken  expressly  for  this  book.                                         70  cents. 

''  This  little  book  has  been  written  with  the  thought  that  hitherto  no  one  vol- 
ume has  been  available  in  which  the  more  important  principles  of  Physical 
Geography  have  been  brought  together  in  a  form  to  be  used  b)  Deginners  ui  the 
subject     The  demand  for  Buch  a  treatment  of  Physical  Geography  grows  larger 
daily,  and  in  attempting  to  meet  that  demand  the  author  has  aimed  to  adapt 
the  subject  matter  to  the  needs,  the  abUities,  and  the  interests  of  youthful 
readers    For  that  reaf«on  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  human  and 
other  life  conditions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  dependent  upon,  or  determined  by, 
the  physical  features." 

The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  In  the  Higher  Schools  of 

PRUSSIA.  By  J.  W.  A.  Young.  Ph  .D. ,  Assoc.  Prof .  of  the  Pedagogy  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Chicago.    i2mo.  155  pages.  <5&  cts. 

Principles  of  Religious  Education. 

A  course  of  lectures  upon  the  problems  of  sundav  school  teaching 
from  the  pedagogical  standpoint.    With  an  Introduction  by  Bishop 
Potter.    i2mo.    312  pages.                                                             $i»»5- 

Rey.  Pascal  Earrower.  Dr  W.  L.  Hervey,  Pres.  6.  Stanley  Ea11»  Prof.  r.  M. 
McMiirry»  Prof-  Oias.  r.  Kent,  Prof.  Richard  J.  Honlton. 

Education  and  Life.      Papers  and  Addresses. 

By   James  H.  Baker,  President  University   of   Colorado.     lamo. 
266  pages.                                                                                         $i>25' 

For  fall  information  regarding  the  best 
text-books  for  schools  of  all  grades^  send  to 

AMERICAN  :  BOOK  :  COMPANY 

N«wYork    '.*    Cincinnati    '.'    Chicago    *.*    Boston 

LrONGMANS,  GfLEEN,   ^   Co., 

9U93   Fifth  ^H)mu9, 

ST  issued  is  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield— No.  45  of  our  Standard  Literature  Series— the  most  famous  of  the  works  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, long  accepted  as  a  classic  by  people  of  taste  and  judgment  wherever  English  literature  is  known.  The  twenty-page  Introduc- 
tion  of  Prof.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  biographical  and  critical,  with  suggestions  for  study,  and  the  explanatory  foot-notes,  put  this 
edition  in  the  yery  front  rank  of  school  editions.    Complete,  carefully  edited,  209  pages.    Price,  paper,  20  cents  ;  cloth,  30  cents. 


Some  Books  of  Marked  Interest  and  AttractiYeness. 

IT 

m 

ET 
D 


R  recent  issue  of  a  new  edition  ot  Mavry'*  ReTlaed  Elementary  Geography  has  had  a  very  cordial  reception  in  the  schools. 
A  leading  school  journal,  referring  to  its  **  fine  reproductions  from  photographs,  gathered  all  over  the  wor^d,  some  of  them  in 
natural  colors,**  counts  it  a  *'  dainty  geography,  charming  to  old  and  young  aside  from  its  well-known  text-book  qualities." 

E  1900  edition  of  Maury'a  Manual  of  Geography,  in  touch  with  the  present  condition  of  geographical  knowledge  the  world 
over,  shows  all  the  leading  race-types  in  colors,  presents  in  a  supplementary  sheet,  interesting  fresh  matter  with  full  map  of  China 
and  South  Africa,  and  plan  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  together  with  population  of  160  leading  cities  of  the  United  States,  by  Census  of  1900. 

HE  New  Edition  of  Holmea'  Flrat  Reader,  recently  issued,  is  greeted  with  warm  commendation  by  teachers.  It  is  in  line  with  the 
best  modern  thought.  It  has  special  lessons  which  correlate  language  study  with  number,  color,  form  and  nature  study,  and  with 
the  activities  of  the  school. 

|HE  GllderaIeeTe«Lodge  Latin  Serlea  has  added  to  its  recent  issue  of  TunstalPs  specially  valuable  and  attractive  edition  of 
Cicero's  Orations  and  Anderson^s  SELBcrioifs  from  Ovid,  Prof.  Carter's  Elegiac  Poets,  and  has  in  press  Prof.  8ihler*s  Second 
Philippic  of  Cicero. 


Cerresfondence  Is  layited  regarding  any  of  oir  Idwcatlonsl  Puhlioitioni,    Address 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  :  New  York.  Boston,  New  Orlean». 
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Si  GRAND  PRIZE  "^^sr 

WAS  AWARDED  TO 

JOSEPH  QILLOTT'S  STEEL   PENS. 

This  is  the  highest  prize  ever  awarded  to  a  pen  maker,  and  no  other 
pen-maker  has  it.    It  stands  above  the  Gold  Medal. 

Gillott  has   always  taken  the  Highest  Prize. 


■TRAJSKLATIONS- 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Qood  type— WeD  FMnted— Sine  Pftper-Half- 
LMiherBiiidliig-Glotb  81de»-Prioe  Bedooed 
lo  $LfiO,  postpaid.   Bend  for  sample  pAffea. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  CcfpyrigbM  Introdiiotioiia— New  lype^ 
Good  Paper-WeQ  Bound— Oonveiilent  for  the 
Pooket—Prioe,  postpaid,  00  oenta  each. 


^^'aSl^^^ar  }  David  McKay,  PubBAef.  <022  Market  Su  Pliiladclpliia. 


For  Primary  and  iotifer  Grammar  Grades 

m  INDUCTIVE  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 

FIRST  BOOK 
By  Larkik  Dunton,  late  bead  Master  Normal  School,  Boston,  and  Augustus  H. 
Kelley,  Master  Lyman  School,  Boston.    Beautiful.y  ..lustrated. 

Children  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  speak  correctly  in  sentences  from  the  beginning 
The  book  is  adapted  to  lower  grades  than  the  usual  tezt-book  in  language  and  can  be 
used  to  advantage  to  precede  the  higher  books  of  any  other  course  in  English. 

'*  Ton  have  brought  out  somethinff  different  from  other  books  in  the  market  and  I  think  yon  haye 
a  thing  needed,  a  leading  up  to  the  study  of  grammar."  Maurioe  P.  Whztx,  Master  Lincoln 
School.  Boston. 

A  sample  cony  of  the  First  Book  will  be  mailed  for  20  CENTS.  Educators  who  want 
the  best  should  examine  this  book.    Correspondence  invited. 

THOMPSON.  BROWN  d  CO..  Publishers. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

20S-211  Third  Ave..      NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC  mSTRUKlENTS 

Everything  Needed  in  the  Laboratory 

Glass  Uewiag  dene  sn  tlM  frendset 
Metalware  Hamifactiiriiig  Deft,  ia  the 


TO  ALL 


The  ma^lc  lAOieru  Is  be- 
oomlng  more  and  more 
Important  In  everjr 
Bctaool  and  oollefe.  All 
teachers  and  school  ofB- 
dais  should  be  famOtar 
_^  m  ««■  ■  v-a»M  with  iU  uses  and  equip- 

^EACHERS  ?^^5«J5riS£2n! 

•<Tlie  Made  Lantern  In  Selioel  Werk'* 

which  we  send  free  to  all  who  mention  the 
school  with  which  they  are  connected. 
WnLIllS,BROWI*EiUiB,  B«pt.  1    fUliMfhlk 


^ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 

FURNISHING 

5«  Ave,  N.Y.    Ctt 
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A  New  Book  of  Great  Value  Just  Published. 

MAP  lODELDIG  IN^EOHHT  MD  MTORT. 


valuable  in  co-ordloatlof  Ueognphr  with  Nature  Study.  It  will  take  itsplace  as  a  standard  book  oo  this 
subject.  Every  teacher  in  Geoeraphy,  or  History,  or  Nature,  and  every  PecsgoRlcal  Ubruy  should  have 
a  copy.    Over  zoo  fine  illustratioas.   saspsffea. 

0OMX2   JPZ3A.XT7RX2fll : 

Itt  delightful  lesBon«  in  l»l«*n\  geography.  The  variety  of  means  which  it  describes  for  map- 
modeltafr.  The  many  new  meth^s  fflven.  The  fine  lllustraUons  and  handsome  bindinir.  'J  he  new  and 
interesting  methods  in  History.    BRINQ  IN  80MB  NEW  IDEAS  TO  YOUR  WORK.    "  ^"""^ 

doth.   Price.  •1.85;  to  tettohen,  •1.00 1  postage  18  cents. 

OirrUNES  FOR 

PRIMARY=iND^KINDERQARTEN   CLASSES 

IN  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE  AND  RELATED  SUBJECTS.    ARRANGED  BY  MONTHS. 

By  Be  BSAUD  CANNELL  and  MARGARET  E.  VISE,  of  the  Yjiaiknti  (Well.)  State  Nonnal  School 

The  Ontlines  are  arranged  first  by  Months,  then  by  Weeks.  The  topic  for  each  week  being  given  with  full  outline  for  its 
presentation;  the  Songs,  Games  and  Stories  that  accompany  it,  tb.:  Gifts,  the  Modeling,  Cutting,  Pasting,  etc  The  correlation  of 
the  kindergarten  work  with  the  study  of  nature  is  very  interesting  and  will  produce  beautiful  results.  The  book  contains  about 
joo  pages,  and  is  nicely  bound  in  doth.    Price,  75  cts.,  net 


WOODHULL'S  SIMPLE 
EXPERIMENTS 

91  Experiments  in  physics  and  fcience  described.  Illus- 
rings.  The  directions  are  plain  and 
any  teacher.  The  experiments  and 
riUui 


tratcd  by  )s  engravings.  The  dlrecdons  are  plaki  and 
can  he  fbllowca  by  any  teacher.  The  experiments  and 
the  principles  they  iUuitrate  are  suhed  to  Grammar 
grades  and  High  School  classes.    Price,  Vi  cents. 


WOODHULL'S  HOME  MADE 
APPARATUS 

Gives  directions  for  making  cheaply  the  apparatus 
needed  to  illustrste  ordinary  principles  of  physics, 
physiology,  snd  chemistry.  It  will  make  possible 
Interesting  and  profitable  work  in  all  kinds  of  schools. 
Price,  ^  cents. 

SITLER'S  BIRD  DAT  PROGRAM 

Arranged  bv  a  teacher.    Prfce,  15  cents. 


OUR  FRIENDS  THE  BIRDS 

A  fine  supplementary  reader  for  pupils  of  9  to  I3 
yean,  or  a  guide  for  the  teacher  In  giving  lessons  on 
birds.    168  pages.    Boards,  36  cents ;  cloth,  50  cents. 

HICK'S  NATURE  AND 
mSTORT  STORIES 

Firet  lessons  in  science  reading.  Interesting  and 
instructive,    too  pp.    Boards,  25  cts. ;  paper,  30  cts- 

THE  mSTORT  OF  MT  FRIENDS ; 
or  Home  Life  with  Animals 

Supplementary  reading  for  children  from  eight  to 
twelve  yeare  old.    aoo  pages.    Paper,  asc  ;  cl.,  $oc. 


JACEMAN'S  FIELD  WORK  IN 
NATURE  STUDY 

Suggests  s  very  interesting  and  valuable  kind  of 
nature  woric.    Contains  4)  beautttul  half-t 


traUons.    Price,  cloth,  50  cents. 

MacLEOD'S  TALKS  ABOUT 
COMMON  THINGS 

Cotton,  Wool,  Silk,  Leather,  Chocolate,  Clovsi, 
Cork,  Sponges,  Ivory,  and  many  other  thfaigs  are 
discussed.    Price,  paper,  35  cents  ■  boards,  40  ccntk 

INTRODUCTORY  GUIDE  TO 
NATURE  STUDY 

A  little  work  Intended  as  a  guide  for  aB  gmda 
beginning  the  study  of  nature.    Price,  ao  cents. 


Send  for  large  descriptive  eataiogue  of  teacher^  books^free  on  request, 

e.  L.  KELLOQQ  &  CO.,  Publishers.  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

Established  17  years.      129  Auditorfion  Bulldinj,  Chicago.       Posiiums  Filled,  4,000. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 


BBND  TO  Airr  OT  THXBI  ADDB 


I  rOB  AOVNOT  KAinrAL,  FBBB. 


4iL8]ibiirtonFl.,Boetoii,MaB8.,  8N  Wabash  At.  J7bioago,  III  166Flfth  At..  New  York  City,  N.T. 
26  King  B(.  Wert,  Toronto, Gao.  730 Cooper  B1dff.,I>enTer.Colo.  4«0OarroUBldg  .SanFranoifloo,  GaL 
1606  Pa  ATe.,Wa8hiiiffton,D.  0-  414  Century  ffldg.. Minneapolis.  5»8tim8onBlk,LoBAnffele8,Cal. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


I 


Eetablished  fourteen  years.  Largest  and  best 
known  Agency  in  the  west  Vaoanoies  for  Sep- 
tember in  Colleges,  formal  Schools,  Academies. 
High  Schools,  Public  dchoob.  eta  Prompf 
service  gnaranteed.  Ilannal  of  SDpages free. 
C.  J.  ALB£B1\  Manager. 


I 


CENTRAL 
MUSIC 
HALL, 

CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

3  B.  14th  5t..  New  York 


Oldest  aad  best  koewm  in  U.  8.    Kst.  ISSS 

JoHH  C.  Bogkwbll;  ^»wm. 


W.  PRAH  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  '^^'^^^-^yo*. 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public 
and  priTate  schools,  and  families.   AdTisee  parents  aboui  schools.  WM.  O.  PRATT*  Manager. 


WUl>X>i^:iN    V A O A. IN <JliG». 

ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Keliogg*s  Bureau. 

H.  S.  KBLLOQQ,  Manasrer,  61  East  Ninth  St.*  New  York 


BSTABUSHBD  TSH  TXAR8. 
Telefhoae  ■••  349a-istk  at. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN  '^ .l^JggL?"!!!^ 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


J.  W.  SCHXKMElHOn  h  CO., 

3    Bast  UtlL  Street, 
■ew  Terk. 


PATRIOTIC  QUOTATIONS 

RELATING  TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


Compiled  by 

ALICE  M.  KBLLOQQ 

Sine yy  1-4x5  inches.    g2  pages.    Paper  cavers.    15  illustrations.    Price,  2^  cents. 

This  is  a  book  much  needed.  There  is  no  other  like  it.  Every  school  should  own 
it.  The  Quotations  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  American  authors 
They  are  so  classified  as  to  be  easily  referred  to. 

IT  CONTAINS 

32  QvoUtloiia  about  Amefka.— Our  GMuitry.  10  QuoUtlofu  about  Landliis:  of  tbe  PUgrtms. 
Revoltftiociary  War« 
Washtngton* 


21 
22 
26 
16 


Independence. 
Lincoln* 


38 

59 
87 


44 


Memorial  Day* 
Grant* 

American  Flag. 
Patriotism* 


Total  Number  of  Quotation!,  3i7* 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publisliers 


"p  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor   by  mentioning  The   School   Journal  when 
*■       communicating  with  advertiser^r 


AMBUCAI  AID  fOBBIGI 

TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

Introduces  to  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Ftrsiliei, 
Superior  Professors,  Pnnoipais,  Assistants, 
Tutur8,and  Qoreniessea  f or  eTory  Deoarl- 
ment  of  Instmotlon;  iieoommends  Good 
Sdiools  to  Parents.    CallonoraddreBf 

MB0.  M.  J.  loUKO^FUIAOIf, 

Ameiriflan  and  Foreign  Teachers'  Agency* 

S8  Ukzon  Squabb.  New  Tobx. 


T3l^l3lLT/H«y  BBRCY'5    TEXT- 

FkENCH  f 2S£,-p^ 

are  used  CTerywhere.   Send  to  the  pub- 
lisher for  copies  for  examination.    .   .  • 

WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS, 

881  A  853  SIXTH  AVBNUB,     -     NEW  YORK. 

Complete  catalogue  on  application. 


mm 


VOB 

Gbadb  Tbaohbbs 

AXD  SUFBBTieOBB. 

Monthly,  during  the 
school  year.  Discus* 
sion  of  topics  reUtiTe  to  music  teaching  and  the 
*'new  education.''  Appbofbiatb  Sbavov  Music, 
Ao. .  from  the  bxst  soubobs.  Can  he  used  in  class 
for  reading,  by  ordering  "  Bepriots. "  Principals 
and  superintendents  will  aid  their  teachers  by  ar- 
ranging to  supply  each  building  with  at  least  one 
annnai  sabscripaon.  $lperye»r;  iSc.percvp^. 
Edited  by  Helbh  Plaob,  Superrisor  of  Muiie, 
Indianapolis.  Published  by  &CHOOI.  •  t»ld 
GUMPAAX,  1)18  JN.  i*eun  St..  ladlaoapolle. 


my*ummer  ^y^e^t^on 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

July  5  to  August  16, 1901. 
84  Couraes  in  19  Departmenta. 


Ample  facilities  for  Library  and  Labo- 
ratory Work.  University  Credit.  Com- 
tortable  Temperature.  Great  variety  of 
Recreations.  Single  tuition  fee  of  $35.00 
Inexpensive  Living. 


For  Circular  ana  Book  of  Views^  aaoreas 

THE  REGI8TRAK*  Cornell  Uaiv^raity 

Ithaca,  M.  Y. 


TheFloralRecord 

is  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  de3cription,and  draw- 
ing. Most  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
not  use  them  in  their  classes 
in  botany.  This  little  book 
contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 
a  small  cost.  Prlce^  f  5  cents* 
Write  for  terms  for  introduc- 
tion.'. .•.  .*,  .'.  .".  .'.  .'.  .*.  .*,  /. 


RL.KELLOGG&CO-y 

61  East  9th  Street,  New  York* 


Whatever  is  the  decision  of  the  powers  that  be  as  to  which  shall  be  used,  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  orders  for  either  style  with 


Vertical  or  Slant. 

ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 

For  school,  business,  and  legal  purposes— with  pens  of  first-class  quality.    Ask  your  Stationer  for  them. 


Worka  I 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


THE  e:sterbrook  steel  pen  CO., 


aa  John  Str«at 
NEW  YORK 
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^  Verfmcttd  Cottr-tt  in  Art  Kducalton. 


The  Pran^  Elementary 
Course  in  Art  Instruction 

Artistic  in  Arrangement,  Liberal  in  Treatment,  Rich  in  Detail 
A  Compilation  of  the  Best  Thought  Regarding  Art  Education 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 


BOSTOW 


New  Yokk 


Chicago 


vtmMyXmAGfcoa 

^y  to  Make — ^Easy   to   Digest  and   of  Bzc[ui8ite  Flavor. 
Strengthening,  Refreshing  and  most  economical  in  use* 


Sold  at  all  grocery  stores— order  it  next  time. 


FIVE-CENT    NATURE   READERS. 

WWWIL  hATe  beffon  (he  pnbUoation  of  a  series  of  books  for  Snpplementary  Beading  on  Narare 
ULa  sabjeots  at  ^  cent*  per  copy  or  60  cents  a  dozen.  Each  contains  abont  thurty-two  pagec 
j^  nicely  illnstrated  and  charmingly  written  They  will  make  delightful  reading  and  can 
be  snppUed  to  a  class  for  a  Tory  smaU  snm.  Nine  nnmbers  are  now  ready— all  for  the  second  and 
third  grades— as  foUowi  • 

.      No.  i-PUSSY  WILLOW  AND  WAKE-ROBIN. 

No.  a— THE  SPRING  BEAUTY  AND  THE  ANEMONE. 
No.  J—THB  SQUIRREL  AND  HIS  HOME. 
No.  4— BITTERCRESS  AND  ROSES. 
No.  5— THE  STORY  OP  A  BEEHIVE. 

No.  6.— THE  GOLDEN-ROD  AND  ASTER. 
No.  7.— STORIES  ABOUT   BIRDS. 
No.  8.— CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

No.  9.— HIAWATHA  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 

No.  zc— JOHN  GREENLEAP  WHITTIER. 

We  wonld  like  to  hear  from  superintendents  and  principalB  who  desire  to  inyestigate     > 
series  with  reference  to  their  work. 

rotiter  Hhmbtr*  are  in  jireparafion  for  Firse,  8ero»i«  amd  Third  Reader  Oradeii.) 
B    L.  KB  LOGO  &  CO..  educatloiuil  Publishers,  61  Fast  Qtta  5t.,  N.Y. 

I A  Q\iOLrter| 


Every  Primary  Teacher 

Every  Orammar^rade  Teacher 

Every  Country-School  Teacher 

who  does  not  own  and  has  not  read  over  and 
OTcr  again  these  three  great  books  has  missed 
and  Is  daily  missing  the  wisest  directions 
the  best  inspiration,  the  most  direct  and 
practical  help  that  can  be  given  to  the 
teacher's  work : 

PABK«B*8  T1LK8  OV  TIAOSniO. 

The  bettt  statement  of  the  methods  of  the  nen 
education  that  has  been  made  or  probably  evei 
wiUbe.    Price,  9«o.,  postpaid. 

PAeS*8  TSBOBT  AHD  PBACTIG80FTXACE 

iiro. 

One  of  the  greatest  books  on  teaching  of  ai 
time.  Almost  everybody  has  it.  Our  edition  it 
best  and  cheapest    Price,  64e.,  postpaid. 

PATVB*8  LBGTXrBB^  OV  BDOC^TIOV. 

The  clearest  statement  in  any  book  of  the  great 
educational  principles  that  underlie  ail  correct 
teaching     Price,  9oo.  postpaid. 

If  you  have  not  these  books  do  not  let  the  yeai 
pass  without  getting  them. 

B.  L.  KELLOOQ  ft  CO., 

61  Kast  Ninth  Rtreet.  New  York 


;§;  of  Ql  Century  ^ 

I 


of  unfailing  service 


xt 


proves  the 

absolute:  reliability 

of  the 

Remington 

TYPEWRITER 


VYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  A  BENEDICT 
327  Broadway,  New  York 


•»»»»»»««««««f^ 


"P  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  mentioning  The  School  Journal  when  com 
"■^    municating  with  advertisers.  ^ 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 

Horsford's 

Acid 
Phospliate. 

When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  insomnia, 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
lake  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's Acid  Phosphate  in  half 
I  glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens,  and  Im- 
parts new  life  and  vigor  by  supply 
ing  the  needed  nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Druggists  in  originai  packages  only. 


%Ji 


<ot-, 


^ 


2: 


Elgin  Watehes 

I  possess  every  desirable  modem 
improvement  —  are    acknowl- 
I  edged  to  be 

Tht  World's  Standard 

I  in  accurate  time-telling  and  en- 
durance.   Jewelers  everywhere 
I  sell  and  warrant  the 

6enulnaRDb|JawaladElsia 

An  £lgin  Watch  always 
has  the  word  '^Elgin**  en- 
graved on  the  work»— 
fully  guaranteed. 

Booklet  FreOi 

ELOIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
EL«IN,ILLi 
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Why  Boys  and  Girls  Fail/ 

By  SuPT.  William  £  Ghancellos,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Everything  that  lives  must  adjust  itself  to  its  envi- 
ronment. To  every  living  thing  there  are  two  depart- 
ments of  the  universe,  itself  which  it  can  modify,  and  the 
rest  of  the  universe,  the  not-itself,  which  it  cannot  mod- 
ify. The  living  creature,— amoebic  bioplasm,  little  eohip- 
pus,  whale  or  man,— which  can  adjust  itself  to  its  envi- 
ronment has  the  chance  of  life.  Now  a  class  of  boys 
and  girls  at  school  with  a  teacher  is  a  natural  fact,  with 
many  aspects.  To  any  given  boy  it  consists  of  himself 
and  his  environment ;  the  environment  in  turn  consists 
of  many  parts,  teacher,  other  pupils,  books,  and  so  forth. 
The  boy's  natural  function  is  to  adjust  himself  to  that 
environment.  To  the  teacher  the  school  fact  consists  of 
himself  and  his  environment ;  this  environment  in  its 
turn  consists  of  all  the  pupils,  his  own  educational  supe- 
riors, the  books,  and  so  forth.  The  teacher's  natural 
function  is  to  adjust  himself  to  his  environment 

If  I  have  made  anything  clear  it  is  this,  that  if  the  boy 
perishes  educationally,  it  must  be  because  either  he  could 
not  meet  his  environnent  or  his  environment  was  unsuit- 
able for  his  sort  of  life.  The  Arctic  seas,  which  are 
very  fit  for  whales,  would  be  poor  places  for  domestic  cat- 
tle. It  was  exactly  this  consideration  which  caused  me, 
at  a  meeting  of  this  association  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  to 
assert  what  I  here  and  now  repeat :  a  right  educational 
environment  for  a  boy  must  necessarily  be  a  wrong  edu- 
cational, environment  for  a  girl  in  exactly  the  degrees  in 
which  nature  differentiates  the  sexes  and  in  which  soci- 
ety of  its  necessity  gives  them  different  functions; 
wherein  society  is  but  one  form  of  nature. 

When,  therefore,  a  boy  or  a  girl  fails  in  any  grade,  I 
propose  to  ask  why  of  each  and  every  part  of  that  nat- 
ural complex  of  facts,  his  class.  He  and  his  environ- 
ment do  not  fit.  Note  well  that  the  school  is  no  place 
for  any  struggle  of  the  fittest  to  survive  ;  it  is  no  place 
in  which  only  the  fit  may  survive ;  it  is  the  place  where 
we  are  to  make  more  fit  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  are 
worthy  morally  and  intellectually  of  the  adult  genera- 
tion's deliberate  care.  Yet  nature  never  can  warrant 
us  in  simplifying  the  child's  educational  environment  so 
as  to  make  it,  tho  comfortable  for  the  weak,  non-educa- 
tional for  the  strong. 

So  much  I  gather  from  positive  biology  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  school-fact.  ...  I  leave  to  you  the 
supplying  of  much  collateral  comment  Genetic  biology 
has  quite  as  important  contributions  of  light  for  the  il- 
lumination, possibly  the  "  X-radiation "  of  our  question 
why  boys  and  girls  fail,  I  stop  merely  to  note  once  more 
that  we  have  now  at  least  two  causes  why  some  boys  and 
girls  fail :  one  that  they  are  not  able  to  adjust  them- 
seves  to  the  educational  environment ;  and  another  that 
the  environment  is  often  very  unsuitable  and  is  always 
more  or  less  unsuitable.  No  man  ever  had  a  perfect  ed- 
ucation. 

Nature's  Method  of  WoriL 

Genetic  biology  burdens  itself  with  endeavors  to  ex- 
plain how  living  material  modifies  itself  so  as  to  meet  the 
demands  of  its  environment  and  to  explain  the  causes  of 
differences  between  successive  species  in  the  progress  of 

*  Prom  an  address  given  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  tbe 
New  Jersey  High  School  Teachers*  Association,  Newark,  Decem- 
ber 7.    The  first  part  of  the  paper  was  given  last  week. 


life-forms  and  between  different  individuals  in  the  same 
species.  To  relieve  any  anxiety  of  your  minds  lest  I  pro- 
pose now  a  review  of  the  world  in  general  with  some  de- 
tails as  to  particulars, — a  natural  anxiety  in  the  presence 
of  tbe  greatest  problems  and  the  worthiest  that  ever 
were  resolutely  attacked  by  the  human  mind,— I  plunge  at 
once  into  the  cold  and  breath-taking  bath  of  the  **  middle 
things."  Nature  is  wanton  in  her  wastes  because  she  is 
untiring  in  her  experiments ;  all  her  progress  has  been  by 
variations  of  forms  which  have  happened  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  environment  even  better  than  ancestral  forms. 
Naturepersists,  whether  schoolmastersand  mistresses  and 
membersof  boardsof  education  and  parents  will  or  will  not, 
in  varying  the  new  boys  and  girls  whom  she  brings  to  life. 
Her  faith  is  unshaken  in  her  method ;  we  shall  reach  the 
"over-man,"  the  better  man,  not  by  clinging  to  present 
types  but  by  departure  from  them.  Moreover  nature  is 
no  economist  When  she  wants  a  forest  of  a  thousand 
trees,  she  sows  a  good  many  decUlion  seeds.  So  when 
she  wants  a  good  working  brain  in  any  one  of  her  high- 
est mammalians,  she  msSes  a  cell-structure  of  nervous 
tissue  with  several  thousand  times  as  many  cells  as  are 
actually  needed  for  mind  work.  When  the-man-baby  be- 
gins to  see  light  and  to  feel  touch  and  to  think  senssr 
tions  in  memory,  some  few  of  his  exceeding  number  of 
brain  and  nerve  cells  are  called  into  use.  Change  the 
environment,  let  the  baby  lie  on  his  left  side  rather  than 
his  right,  put  him  with  different  people,  in  a  different 
land,  give  him  his  mind  experience  while  he  is  hungry 
rather  than  when  he  is  full ;  and  with  every  change  dif- 
ferent cells  come  into  play.  As  individuals  we  are  very, 
very  different  from  each  other  ;  we  have  little  else  than 
our  dociah  ideas,  our  patriotism  in  common  ;  but  we  dif- 
fer little  less  from  each  other  as  individuals  than  we  would 
differ  from  our  very  real  selves  if  we  had  had  different 
environing  educations. 

Indivfdua!  Umitations. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  question  why  boys  . 
and  girls  fail?  Two  very  obvious  facts  answer  our  im- 
patience for  practical  results.  Vast  as  is  the  variety  of 
possible  individual  powers  in  any  one  human  being,  he 
can  never  pass  over  his  own  norm  :  he  has  limits.  In 
his  own  person  the  little  eohippus  can  never  be  a  horse. 
No  man  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  sta- 
ture. In  their  own  persons  many  children  can  never  be- 
come geometers  or  grammarians  or  linguists.  No  living 
organism  can  adapt  itself  to  every  kind  or  even  to  many 
different  kinds  of  environment ;  and  the  more  complex  it 
is,  the  less  is  it  able  to  meet  different  environments. 
Further,  the  less  complex,  the  more  simple  the  environ- 
ment is,  the  less  in  number  are  the  creatures  able  to  live 
in  it.  Compare  the  number  of  species  of  the  Arctic 
flora  and  fauna  to  the  Tropic  living  creatures.  Compare 
a  high  school  with  one  required  course  and  a  high  school 
with  many  electives  and  options.  It  thereiore  frequently 
happens  that  a  given  boy  or  girl  is  brought  to  an  educar 
tional  environment,  the  problems  of  which  are  to  him  or 
to  her  insoluble.  We  cannot  vary  our  organic  structure 
and  substance  in  itself ;  we  can  merely  present  what  we 
have  or  are  to  the  environment.  If  that  presentation  is 
not  adaptation  or  fitness,  we  fail  and  die.  Stated  in  psy- 
chological terms,  we  lose  interest,  which  considered  edu- 
cationally, is  to  die.  Physiologically  stated,  the  pain  of 
living,  due  to  the  effort  at  adaptation  becomes  too  great. 

Now  the  other  obvious  fact  is  thatwhUe  a  species  may 
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in  its  succeesiye  generations  by  fortunate  variations  suc- 
cessfully adapt  itself  to  a  changing  and  constantly  dif- 
ferent environment,  the  ability  of  any  individual  to  meet 
a  changing  environment  is  limited.  Now  the  very  theory 
of  the  school  course  is  that  every  year  shall  vary  from 
each  preceding  year  by  both  addition  and  change.  To 
me  as  I  reflect  upon  the  difference  between  the  work  of 
a  high  school  as  compared  with  that  of  the  primary 
school,  first  four  grades,  the  marvel  is  that  so  many  boys 
and  girls  can  successfully  adapt  themselves  by  four  years 
of  grammar  study  to  such  very  different  work.  School 
tradition  asserts  that  each  grade  develops  naturally  out 
of  each  preceding  grade  ;  but  the  tradition  is  incapable 
of  sound  rational  proof.  Further  than  this,  as  long  as 
school  tradition  refuses  to  avail  itself  adequately  of  the 
great  animal  function  of  reaction  and  expression,  we  are 
failing  to  employ  to  the  full  the  human  capability  to 
adapt  itself  to  changing  environments.  To  this  prob- 
lem I  called  the  attention  of  the  High  School  Associa- 
tion three  years  ago,  when  I  advocated  giving  in  the  pro- 
gram one-third  of  our  time  to  the  rational  studies,  one- 
third  to  the  observational  studies,  and  one-third  to  the 
expressive  exercises ;  that  is  one-third  to  the  humanities, 
one-third  to  the  sciences,  and  one-third  to  the  arts.  Still 
again,  in  failing  to  adopt  the  plan  of  having  a  psycholo- 
gist in  every  school,  we  are  failing  to  avail  ourselves  of 
expert  advice  as  to  how  best  to  adapt  our  educational 
environment  to  individual  needs. 

With  these  two  additional  causes  of  the  failure  of  boys 
and  girl?,  causes  interpreted  by  genetic  biology,  we  now 
have  four  causes  upon  which  to  base  the  rest  of  our  an- 
alysis. The  first  is  that  boys  and  g^rls  are  not  always 
able  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  environment ;  the  sec- 
ond is  that  the  environment  is  often  unsuitable ;  the 
third  interprets  the  first — they  cannot  adapt  themselves 
beyond  their  inherited  possibilities  of  variation ;  and  the 
fourth,  which  helps  to  interpret  the  second — that  the 
school  environment  tends  to  insuflicient  complexity. 

So  much  I  derive  from  biology.  Its  standards  cer- 
tainly tend  to  the  overthrow  of  much  modern  educational 
practice. 

The  Sociological  Side* 

The  tale  of  sociology  is  essentially  the  tale  of  the  hu- 
manization  of  the  animal  man.  Sociology  recounts  the 
processes  by  which  man  is  delivering  himself  out  of  the 
warfare  of  the  brutes,  with  their  carnage  called  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  In  my.  treatment  of  man  as  an  ani- 
mal I  would  ask  you  to  note  that  I  dealt  only  with  those 
laws  of  his  animal  being  from  which  he  can  never  escape ; 
I  did  not  appeal  to  the  higher  animal  law  that  might  is 
right,  with  all  its  non-human  corollaries.  Sociology  in- 
vestigates the  history  of  civilization  in  its  general  char- 
acterics,  its  typically  human  aspects.  Chief  among  these 
general  humanizing  processes  has  been  and  is  the  delib- 
erate attempt  of  the  adult  generations  of  men  and  women 
to  inform  the  new  generations  in  all  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  and  arts  of  the  past.  We  make  infancy  long. 
There  are  among  us  abnormal  adults  whose  sole  desire 
seems  to  be  to  make  their  sons  and  son's  sons  children 
forever,  by  depriving  them  of  the  necessity  of  seJf-help 
when  mature  ;  this  is  one  of  the  social  diseases  that  now 
plague  us,  the  accumulation  of  property  by  which  to  set 
aside  one's  heirs  from  the  best  heritage  of  God,  the  heritage 
of  self-chosen  work  inspired  by  the  will  to  conquer  the 
world  for  one's  self. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  education?  In  the  first 
place  educators,  that  is,  men  rich  in  knowledge,  like  men 
rich  in  material  goods,  persist  very  often  in  trying  to 
dower  their  intellectual  daughters  and  to  burden  their 
intellectual  sons  with  knowledge  that  shall  last  them  all 
their  lives,  with  a  surplus  over.  Exactly  as  the  rich  man 
asks.  How  much  is  he  worth?  we  educators  ask,  how 
much  does  he  know?  We  are  exceedingly  afraid  of  in- 
tellectual poverty.  You  and  I  have  fought,  I  hope  we 
are  still  fighting,  a  lon&r,  long  battle,  which  to  us  seemed 
to  be  essentially  a  battle  against  ignorance.  We  know 
something  about,  we  can  at  least  catalog  the  titles  of 


piany  of  all  the  great  stores  of  kQowledfi;e  which  the 
race  has  accumulated  :  history,  ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern,  the  various  languages,  the  sciences,  arts,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  out  of  the  purest  kindness  that  our  desire 
fiows  to  enrich  others  as  we  ourselves  have  been  en- 
riched. 

This  is  merely  manifestation  to  the  point  of  disease  of 
social  processes  which  normally  pursued  are  healthful 
and  necessary.  Repetition  is  fundamental  social  law. 
When  the  schoolmaster  tries  to  enforce  his  student's  re- 
peating the  process  by  which  he  himself  became  a  school- 
master, he  is  acting  from  the  universal  social  motive; 
and  he  relies  upon  the  student's  natural  imitativeness  to 
carry  out  the  process.  The  schoolmaster^s  own  fault, 
that  he  cannot  see  out  of  his  own  sphere  of  life,  is  dia^ 
tinctly  a  sociological  phenomenon ;  in  every  form  of  our 
activities,  political,  religious,  cultural,  economic,  we  indi- 
viduals persist  in  trying  to  make  others  like  ourselves. 

I  have  made  these  few  remarks  by  way  of  criticism  of 
current  educational  practice  that  I  may  provide  myself 
an  easy  path  by  which  to  pass  from  the  unconscious,  in- 
stinctive, natural  life  of  the  animal,  which  is  the  subject 
of  biology,  thru  the  partly  conscious,  partly  rational, 
largely  human  life  of  social  man  which  is  the  subject  of 
sociology  to  the  conscious,  rational,  purposeful  life  of  the 
individual  mto,  which  is  the  subject  of  psychology.  But 
having  introduced  sociological  conceptions  of  education, 
I  must  show  you  how  on  the  one  side  historic  sociology 
manifests  the  principles  of  biology,  and  how  on  the  other 
side  descriptive  sociology  manifests  the  principles  of 
psychology.  If  in  so  doing  I  show  you  the  comparative 
futility  of  the  expectation  that  modern  education  will 
produce  many  graduates  competent  to  manifest  the  best 
fruits  of  culture,  I  shall  accomplish  my  purpose  as  it  re 
lates  to  this  morning's  subject. 

Relation  to  Environment 

You  will  all  agree  with  me  that  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man progress  two  codes  of  moral  law,  those  of  Moses  and 
those  of  Jesus,  have  played  more  important  parts  than 
any  other  ethical  factors.  Now  whatever  else  the  laws 
of  the  Decalog  may  mean  they  certainly  mean  this  one 
thing  :  That  the  individual  is  peaceably  to  conform  him- 
self to  his  human  environment.  Thou  shalt  honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother.  Thou  shalt  not  kill  any  human 
being.  Thou  shalt  not  break  up  any  other  man's  or  other 
woman's  home  to  please  individual  passion.  Thou  shalt 
conform.  And  if  the  two  laws  of  Jesus  mean  anything, 
they  mean  this  :  That  man's  mind  and  heart  must  go 
forth  joyfully  to  accept  the  facts  of  environment ;  we 
are  to  love  God  and  our  neighbors  ;  we  must  consciously 
with  all  our  strength  reach  out  toward  our  environment, 
our  universe.  This  is  the  civilizing,  the  humanizing 
process ;  it  is  the  most  important  chapter  in  the  tale  of 
sociology.  When  the  Master-teacher  who  came  out  of 
Nazareth  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  declared  that, 
**  Except  ye  become  as  little  children  ye  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom,"  he  was  talking  of  something  that  now 
Is.  If  the  problems  of  education  for  eternity  are  in  any 
wise  different  from  the  problems  of  education  for  time, 
I  shall  not  worry  about  them ;  I  have  more  on  hand  now 
than  I  can  handle  as  you  see.  Of  the  natural,  unper- 
verted  child's  desire  to  conform  I  do  not  need  to  com- 
ment in  this  audience  of  earnest  students  of  school  chil- 
dren. I  will  not,  however,  spare  you  from  the  applica- 
tion which  is  of  weighty  moment  to  us  all.  We  saw 
that  the  school  situation  consists  of  pupil,  teacher,  and 
the  rest  of  the  environment.  How  often  does  it  occur 
to  us  that  it  is  exactly  as  much  the  teacher's  duty  to 
conform  to  his  pupil-environment  as  it  is  the  pupil's  duty 
to  conform  to  his  teacher-environment?  But  there  rises 
in  me  the  ancient  wrath  of  the  evil  doctrine,  the  survival 
of  the  fit.  What?  Are  we  to  promote  everyone?  Grad- 
uate everyone?  Stamp  with  seal  of  the  approval  of  a 
real  parchment  diploma  every  boy  and  girl,  genius  or 
dullard,  who  consents  to  sit  thru  our  school  course? 
Doesn't  graduation  mean  at  least  a  seven-tenths'  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  subjects  of  our  high  schools?    How  are 
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we  to  frighten  the  lazy  into  work,  if  we  cannot  threaten 
failure  to  pass? 

In  this  doctrine  there  is  some  trath.  Sociology  is  not 
merely  a  philosophy  of  the  humanization  of  man  ;  it  is  also 
a  catalog  of  the  features  of  the  human  environment  to 
which  the  indiridual  must  conform.  The  higher  we  go  in 
the  social  structure  the  more  are  the  conditions  to  which  we 
must  conform.  The  high  school  undoubtedly  stands  both 
for  the  general  principle  that  no  one  is  to  be  recognized 
as  worthy  of  high  classification  until  such  is  the  fact  and 
also  for  the  principle  that  society  must  prepare  such  of 
its  members  as  have  capacity  for  that  higher  classifica- 
tion by  definite  methods  and  means,  of  which  the  high 
school  studies  and  exercises  are  some  examples.  The 
defects  of  the  high  school  considered  from  the  viewpoint 
of  differentiation  and  integration  out  of  simple,  undefined 
homogeneity  are  very  clear.  We  have  too  clumsy  an  in- 
strumentality at  our  service  to  accomplish  our  mission. 
We  cannot  differentiate  enough.  We  need  a  greater  va- 
riety of  means.  We  cannot  individualize  our  methods 
sufficiently  to  meet  fully  the  individual's  capacity  for 
specialization  and  thru  specialization  for  higher  social 
service.  We  have  to  work  en  masse  upon  those  who  singly 
need  work  often  of  personal  and  special  qualities.  The 
rich  and  wise  man  who  has  a  son  rich  in  capacity  not 
only  desires  and  gets  for  him  broad,  general  instrumen- 
talities of  culture,  but  tries  in  every  way  he  can  to  develop 
him  individually  ;  to  be  specific,  buys  him  tlje  books  he  as 
a  particular  individual  needs,  the  tools,  the  animals,  and 
sends  him  on  travels  in  the  sort  of  companionship  he 
needs. 

Society's  Failure  to  Aid.. 

Society  is  rich  ;  how  rich  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  hear 
statistically;  but  society  is  not  wise.  All  the  buildings 
in  this  country  designed  for  education,  public,  private  or 
endowed,  if  sold  at  cost,  would  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay 
the  alcoholic  drinking  bills  of  this  country  for  six  months 
or  for  nine  months  of  its  tobacco  smoking.  Most  fathers 
spend  more  annually  on  beer  and  tobacco  than  on  the 
entire  outfit  of  all  their  children  in  clothes,  shoes,  amuse- 
ments, education,  — far  more.  And  it  is  as  true  to-day 
as  when  Charles  Sumner  said  it :  All  our  colleges,  scien- 
tific institutions  and  medical  schools,  with  all  their  en- 
dowments put  together  would  not  pay  for  our  warships. 
Yet  practically  all  the  cultural  progress  of  our  land  is  due 
to  these  same  colleges,  without  which  no  one  would  have 
known  enough  to  build  even  the  iron  hull  of  a  warship  ! 
It  was  science  which  enabled  mechanics  to  make  iron 
float. 

It  follows  from  all  of  this  that  some  of  the  reasons  our 
school  children  fail  are  because  the  intermediate  environ- 
ment of  education  which  is  to  teach  them  how  to  con- 
form to  the  higher  social  environment  is  not  adequate 
for  its  purpose,  and  because  society  itself  fails  in  not 
supplying  that  adequate  environment.  Partly  I  mean 
this,  that  society  has  not  yet  high  enough  standards  of 
education  for  the  educators,  partly  that  it  sets  altogether 
too  low  standards  as  to  educators'  material  needs,  food, 
clothes,  books,  travel,  but  mainly  I  mean  that  society 
does  not  support  enough  educators  and  give  them  enough 
apparatus  with  which  to  educate  the  new  generation. 
Monarchy  values  itself  and  its  aristocracy,  is  willing  to 
spend  fabulous  sums  to  maintain  and  improve  the  dass 
of  the  politically  and  socially  cultured  ;  tnonarchy  cares 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing  for  all  the  rest  of  society. 
But  democracy,  despising  none,  cherishes  none.  The 
American  experiment  is  still  an  experiment. 

Inability  to  Meet  DifTiculties. 

But  let  us  enter  as  vigorously  as  we  may  in  the  very 
few  remaining  minutes  upon  that  inquiry  by  which  we 
seek  an  answer  from  psychology  to  our  problem,  why 
boys  and  girls  fail.  It  is  clear  now  that  he  becomes  a 
multi-millionaire,  rich  in  this  world's  goods  and  often 
worthy,  who  can  conform  to  the  social  milieu  of  the  mul- 
ti-millionaire system.  He  must  have  certain  ideas,  cer- 
tain powers,  certain  intentions.    It  is  clear  that  he  be- 


comes a  philosopher,  rich  in  the  world's  thought  and  also 
often  worthy,  who  can  conform  to  the  social  milieu  of  the 
philosopher  system.  We  individuals,  we  persons  instinct- 
ively and  properly  give  way  before  and  place  to  the  man 
who  is  ready  for  his  potentiality  of  service.  Our  anxiety 
is  for  those  who  are  not  well  ready  for  any  service.^  It  is 
our  duty  to  ask  how  man  is  made  ready  for  service.  In 
this  society  of  teachers  and  educators  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  We 
know  that  the  sensations  of  the  objective  world  be- 
come perceptions  of  the  thinking  and  competent  mind, 
and  that  these  perceptions  enter  into  the  new  substance 
of  its  thought.  We  know  that  the  thoughts  of  the  sub- 
jective socbil  world  can  be  expressed  to  and  understood  * 
by  the  thinking  mind  which  has  the  centers  of  interest 
to  acquire  them  and  the  habit  of  acquirement  and  assimi- 
lation. We  know  that  the  thinking  and  competent  mind 
which  hears  and  sees  and  which  understands  necessarily 
acts  in  the  light  of  its  sensations  and  thoughts.  We 
know  that  this  is  the  act  by  which  we  conform  to  our 
environment ;  we  know  that  this  becomes  the  habitual 
process  by  which  we  are  conformed  to  it  often  so  well 
that  in  part  we  may  control  the  environment  thru  first 
obeying  it.  We  know  that  mind  is  Nature's  marvelous 
tool  by  which  Nature's  highest  creature,  man  does  con- 
form himself  to  his  natural  and  to  his  human  environ- 
ment. What  we  have  enables  us  to  take ;  what  we  are 
enables  us  to  grow.  Unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given  ; 
and  he  shall  have  more  abundantly.  Such  is  the  law  of 
the  human  mind. 

Summary. 

Our  boys  and  gu-ls  fail  because  they  cannot  meet  the 
difficuUiee  of  the  successively  higher  grades  of  the  educa- 
tional culture  of  the  schools.  Each  year  grows  harder 
and  harder.  Those  who  just  manage  to  get  thru  a  lower 
grade  seldoni  can  accomplish  the  next  higher,  at  least 
upon  the  first  trial.  Once  belated  in  the  schools,  they 
fall  out  from  self-recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  their 
mental  or  moral  or  physical  equipment  to  conform.  But  on 
the  other  hand  they  fail  because  the  edtuuUional  culture  is 
itself  often  to  a  great  and  always  to  some  degree  improperly 
and  illogieally  revealed  to  them.  There  are  some  boys 
and  girls  who  get  along  in  my  own  high  school  who  would 
fail  in  others ;  and  other  boys  and  girls  who  fail  in  mine 
who  would  succeed  elsewhere.  It  is  one  of  the  transcend- 
ent successes  of  that  aggressive  attack  of  culture  upon  ig- 
norance which  is  known  as  public  edvmtion  that  very  re- 
cently high  schools  are  being  multiplied  in  the  United 
states.  Springfield  and  Cambridge  in  Massachusetts  have 
two  high  schools ;  so  has  New  Haven,  Conn.  Worcester 
has  three  high  schools.  What  does  this  mean?  Partly  that 
we  have  very  greatly  improved  over  the  past  in  the  form 
and  in  the  order  in  which  we  present  culture  to  our  boys 
and  girls.  A  far  greater  proportion  of  survivors  from 
the  grammar  school  warfare  of  teachers  upon  youth 
in  the  interests  of  public  enlightenment  and  refinement 
reach  the  high  schools  than  ever  before.  Heaven  speed  the 
movement.  It  is  the  most  important  in  the  world  to-day, 
more  important  than  "  16  to  1 "  or  "  trusts"  or"  China  "  or 
even  "  imperial  democracy"!  We  must  still  further  mend 
our  pedagogy  and  pedagogics  and  improve  our  pedagogs  ; 
let  us  have  instead  education  and  teaching  and  true  schol- 
ars as  teachers.  The  veritable  teacher,  man  or  woman,  kin- 
dergartner,  grade  teacher,  secondary  instructor,  college 
professor,  always  has  two  qualities,  the  love  of  his  pupils, 
and  the  love  of  culture,  whether  that  culture  be  in  science 
or  art  or  scholarship. 

Going  still  deeper  we  find  another  cause,  the  historic 
cause  of  the  inability  of  parents  even,  not  to  say  of  the 
general  public,  to  understand  this  simple  fact,  that  edu- 
cation stands  for  largeness  of  the  life  of  the  soul  and' 
property  stands  for  the  merely  sessile,  vegetable  life.  The 
public  admires  the  rich  man  who  can  and  who  does  send 
his  son  to  college  at  the  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars, 
but  groans  over  sending  the  public's  own  sons  to  the  high 
school  which  is  far  more  important  and  profitable  than 
the  college,  at  the  cost  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars. 
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The  time  will  come  when  wme  great  foresighied  nation  wiU 
ruty  and  regarding  its  own  sons  and  daughters  as  its  most 
valuable  product^  will  do  for  the  human  being  by  educa- 
tion on  a  generous  scale  what — and  I  use  so  homely  a 
figure  that  it  seems  gross — ^the  farmer  does  for  his  soil 
and  crops  and  cattle,  invest  in  them  with  faith  that  God 
will  send  abundant  increase.  What  various  courses  of 
culture  will  the  world  see  then  ! 

But  the  fiual  cause  as  I  see  it  is  none  the  less  very  im- 
portant ;  it  corresponds  with  the  incurable  sinfulness  of 
man  in  the  moral  life.  Our  boys  and  girls  fail  most,  be- 
cause they  know  the  good,  they  choose  the  easy,  because 
they  will  not  apply  their  minds  to  the  educational  process. 
They  choose  rather  the  joy  of  the  present ;  the  game  or 
gossip  with  friends,  the  book  or  paper  to  read,  the  eve- 
ning of  amusement  the  three  dollars  of  clerk  pay  now, 
the  ease  of  idle  cookery  at  home,  the  day-dream.  .  No- 
where else  than  here  is  the  saddest  cause  of  failure !  lack 
of  faith  in  themselves  and  in  the  value  of  effort,  lack  of 
faith  that  the  very  road  to  learning  is  royal,  lack  of  faith 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  toil  forward  and  upwards  to  any 
larger  vistas,  to  any  mountain  tops.  The  present  good, 
the  fun  or  rest  now,  the  pleasure  of  ease  or  self-indul- 
gence ;  these  are  the  weaknesses  of  our  frail  humanity. 
The  best  teaching  finds  some  faithfulness  even  in  some  of 
these  failures.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  cause — this 
blindness?  Whatlever  is  mysterious,  we  classify  under 
the  one  great  Mystery,  whom  we  call  God  and  personify 
as  the  All-Father.  Science  wins  a  new  truth  now  and  a 
new  truth  again  from  the  great  Mystery,  only  to  discover 
new  and  greater  mysteries.  It  is  so  with  God's  child, 
man,  the  boy  or  the  girl.  Whatever  we  do  not  under- 
stand in  the  man,  we  call  human  or  personal.  Psychology 
and  phQosophy  may  be  winning  truth  regarding  this  mys- 
tery. But  until  God  Himself  is  beheld  face  to  face, 
we  shall  never  know  aU  about  Hia  children. 

If  you  know  any  boy  however  dull  he  may  be,  who  still 
cares  to  work  at  school,  love  and  cherish  him  yourself. 
Every  boy  or  girl  you  lose  is  a  loss  to  the  mankind  of  the 
future,  for  whose  sake  alone  every  teacher  lives.  There 
are  coming  upon  our  country  diseases  such  as  those  by 
which  Greece  rotted  out  and  Rome  and  France.  Con- 
sider every  high  school  graduate  who  loves  learning  and 
cares  for  the  life  intellectual,  political,  religious,  as  likely 
to  become  the  good  physician  to  help  heal  these  ills,  which 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  any  persons  less  learned,  tho 
they  be  multimillionaires  or  social  aristocrats,  even  to 
diagnose.  Count  every  boy  and  girl  you  save  for  culture, 
as  your  achievement.  He  is  your  child  of  the  spirit,  a 
servant  of  the  kingdom  of  mind,  no  longer  an  obstinate 
puppet-prince  of  circumstance,  accident,  public  opinion, 
or  social  tradition.  He  will  not  live  just  to  earn 
wages,  or  read  newspapers  evenings  and  Sundays,  or  even 
to  count  and  keep  wealth  and  property ;  she  will  not  live 
to  wear  clothes  and  outwit  him.  And  your  high  school 
wiU  be  a  veritable  city  of  light  set  on  a  hill,  a  city  full  of 
mighty  scenes  from  science  and  history  and  art  and  liter- 
ture,  a  gymnasiam  for  weak  bodies,  weak  minds,  and 
weak  wills.  There  nature  will  be  revealed  to  nature's 
product  of  greatest  possibility  ;  and  the  boys  and  girls 
thru  Mankind's  revelation  in  books  and  arts  visible  there 
will  come  to  know  themselves  not  merely  as  they  now 
seem  to  themselves  and  to  us  to  be,  but  as  the  children 
of  the  Highest,  children  to  whom  when  they  ask  every- 
thing, everything  soon  or  late  shall  be  given.  For  that 
blessing  of  a  final  purpose  in  our  boys  and  girls,  thru  the 
inner  light,  let  us  watch  and  work  alway  ! 

Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  who  has  recently  resigned  from 
the  presidency  of  Johns  Hopkins  university,  is  now 
sought  after  by  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  to  serve  as  its  president  in  place  of  Hon.  Carl 
Schurz,  who  withdrew  last  summer.  Dr.  Gilman  has 
long  been  interested  in  the  work  of  the  league  and  would 
make  an  ideal  president. 


The  Rural  School  Problem. 

By  Florence  Burlimoame,  Minnesota. 

The  matter  of  class  leadership  and  the  influence  of 
class  leaders  brings  us  to  another  subject,  that  of  social 
co-operation  in  the  school.  This  subject  falls  naturally 
into  three  main  divisions,  co-operation  in  study  and 
class  work,  co-operation  in  play  and  purely  social  inter- 
course, and  co-operaticn  in  what  may  be  called  civic 
duties,  t.  e.,  the  care  and  protection  of  public  property, 
common  labor  and  general  provision  for  the  common 
welfare. 

In  Study  and  Qass  Work. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  subject  of  social  co- 
operation in  study  and  class  work.  In  the  city  school 
such  co-operation  outside  of  the  recitation  is  possible 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  Under  the  present  system  of 
close  grading  only  pupils  of  about  the  same  age  and 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  attainment  are  placed  in  the 
same  room  or  can  be  occupied  with  the  same  tasks. 
This  system  sJso  gives  to  the  teacher  in  the  long  reci- 
tation periods  which  it  provides  for,  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  capabilities  and  needs  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  so  to  direct  the  work  of  the  recitation  that 
each  pupil  shall  give  his  beat  to  the  class,  receiving  in 
turn  the  best  thought  of  his  fellows,  and  shall  go  to  his 
seat  fully  prepared  to  do  the  work  of  the  short  study 
period  independently  and  profitably. 

In  the  country  school,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils 
may  often  range  in  age  from  six  to  twenty  years  and  be 
of  all  degrees  of  attainment.  This  makes  necessary  the 
forming  of  many  small  classes,  with  small  consequent  short 
recitations  and  long  study  periods.  There  is  but  little  time 
for  mutual  help  in  the  class,  and  but  few  members  of  the 
class  to  render  such  mutual  aid,  and  the  pupil  must  often 
leave  the  recitation  with  incomplete  or  hazy  ideas  of  the 
lesson,  and  with  much  uncertainty  a§  to  just  what  must 
be  done  during  the  next  study  period,  or  as  to  how  it 
may  best  be  done.  If  the  school  is  very  small  this  state 
of  things,  of  course,  need  not  exist,  but  if  it  be  of  even 
moderate  size,  sixteen  to  twenty  well-assorted  pupils, 
the  teacher  will  find  that  there  is  little  time  to  explain 
fully  to  every  class  every  step  of  work  and  to  give  exact 
and  detailed  directions  for  study.  The  consequence  may 
too  easily  be  confusion,  wasted  efforts,  discouragement, 
idleness  and  the  occupations  which  are  sure  to  be  found 
for  idle  hands  and  brains.  The  impulse  to  social  inter- 
course comes  in  also,  and  no  matter  how  strict  the  laws 
against  "communication"  or  how  rigid  their  enforce- 
ment, it  will  have  its  way.  Whispering,  sternly  sup- 
pressed, grows  into  note  writing  or  develops  into  tele- 
graphic signaling  or  the  use  of  other  signs. 

As  a  mere  matter  of  order  and  discipline  alone,  a  cer- 
tain share  of  social  communication  must  be  permitted  to 
the  pupils  during  the  study  hours  ;  and  that  the  purposes 
of  the  school  may  be  served  this  intercourse  should  take 
the  form  of  mutual  work  in  relation  to  the  lessons 
assigned.  While  the  standard  of  honest  work  should 
never  be  lowered,  while  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendent effort  is  to  be  fostered  in  every  possible  manner, 
yet  there  are  many  ways  in  which  help  on  the  daily 
lessons  may  be  given  by  one  pupil  to  another  to  the 
profit  of  both  giver  and  receiver.  The  pupil  who  has 
msstered  a  difficult  problem  in  arithmetic  gains  much  by 
the  endeavor  to  make  his  slower  companion  understand 
it  also,  and  his  explanation  will  be  comprehended  by  the 
other  no  less,  if  not  more  easily  and  surely  than  if  given 
in  class  time  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  The 
pupil  whose  eyes  are  quick  and  keen  at  finding  small  de- 
tails may  both  give  and  receive  help  from  studying  his 
geography  lesson  with  one  who  is  slower  at  seeing  ex- 
ternal details,  but  quicker  at  grasping  their  full  signifi- 
cance in  their  relations  to  the  whole.  Now  that  the 
tide  is  turning  again  in  favor  of  oral  spelling,  and  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the  discarded  usage  had  its  basis  in 
sound  psychologic  principle,  the  teacher  need  not  hesi- 
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tate  to  grant  and  to  encourap:e  the  request — ^familiar  to 
every  country  teacher  of  twenty  years  ago— to  "  Please 
let  us  hear  each  other's  spelling.''  Scarcely  a  pupil  will 
he  found  who  cannot  in  some  way  aid  another  with  gain 
to  himself  at  the  same  time. 

Of  course  this  plan  of  co-operative  study  has  its  diffi- 
culties and  dangers.  These  lie  mostly  in  the  ignorance 
and  inexperience  of  the  pupils,  a^^d  in  their  attitude 
toward  each  other  and  toward  the  school.  The  first 
essential  for  success  is  the  close  and  sympathetic  super- 
vision of  the  teacher.  When  pupils  are  studying  to- 
gether they  should  do  so  openly  and  plainly^  being  ready 
at  any  moment  to  show  not  only  what  they  are  doing 
but  how  they  are  domg  it  They  should  feel  that  the 
teacher  is  watching  them,  not  as  a  spy  to  detect  them  in 
a  faulty  but  as  a  guide  and  helper  to  perceive  the  first 
false  moves  and  to  point  out  the  right  way.  Her  super- 
vision should  mean  direction  of  effort ;  seldom,  repression ; 
almost  never,  suppression.  When  the  pupils  feel  this, 
the  "  helping"  which  occurs  more  or  less  in  every  school, 
and  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  country  school  are 
peculiarly  favorable,  will  be  done  openly  and  honestly,  as 
much  subject  to  her  supervision  as  the  recitations  them- 
selves. Condemndd,  or  too  rigidly  repressed,  it  will  still 
occur,  in  sly  and  hidden  ways,  and  may  too  easily  develop 
into  copying  and  'Helling,"  forms  of  help  which  the 
pupils  know  and  feel  to  be  dishonest,  and  which  instead 
of  fostering  mutual  respect  and  good  wiU,  are  destructive 
of  both,  and  worse  still,  of  even  self-respect.  It  rests 
with  the  teacher  to  say  whether  the  purposes  and  meth- 
ods of  this  co-operation  in  study  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
pupils  with  their  necessarily  vague  ideals  and  limited 
knowledge,  or  whether  her  own  higher,  clearer,  ideals 
and  wider  experience  shall  be  the  determining  and 
guiding  force. 

Recreation  Problems. 

This  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  thb  second 
form  of  social  co-operation  in  the  school,  that  of  recrea- 
tion, including  plays  and  games,  school  entertainments, 
and  the  no  less  important  informal  social  intercourse 
which  is  carried  on  around  the  stove  on  cold  morn- 
ings, on  the  steps  of  a  warm  afternoon,  or  over  the 
lunch  baskets  and  dinner  pails.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  phase  of  school  life  over  which  to  establish 
a  wise  supervision,  yet  the  necessity  of  such  supervision 
is  fully  equal  to  its  difficulty,  and  the  situation  is  often 
one  which  demands  the  greatest  tact  and  delicacy  of 
management  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  plays,  the 
games>  the  pursuits  of  recess  and  noontime  are  a  cher- 
ished privilege  of  the  pupil,  a  privilege  confirmed  by  cus- 
tom and  transformed  by  feeling  into  an  almost  sacred 
right  It  is  the  children's  time  of  freedom,  of  removal 
of  external  limitations,  of  untrammeled  social  enjoy- 
ment, and  it  must  be  a  weighty  reason  which  will  justify, 
in  the  children's  eyes,  any  restriction  or  deprivation  in 
these  respects.  So  long  as  no  actual  harm  is  done  they 
can  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  as  they  please 
in  this,  the  only  free  time  which  most  of  them  have,  and 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  liable  to  be 
almost  fiercely  resented.  And  the  children  have  a  good 
measure  of  right  upon  their  side.  It  is  both  wise  and 
necessary  that  they  should  have  occasional  freedom  from 
external  control  that  they  may  realize  their  own  natures, 
may  learn  the  need,  and  attain  the  power  of  self-control 
and  self-initiated  action. 

Then,  too,  the  school  is  to  be  a  preparation  for  civic 
life.  It  is  during  school  life  that  the  pupil  must  in  some 
way  make  the  transitipn  from  the  habit  of  being  gov- 
erned by  his  superiors  as  in  the  family,  to  the  habit  of 
co-operation  in  self-government  as  in  the  state.  As  the 
class-room  inclines  toward  the  former  so  should  the 
playground  lean  toward  the  latter  type  of  government 
But  both  are  transition  stages.  As  the  endeavor  of  our 
best  educators  is  toward  the  establishment  of  more  and 
more  self-control  and  civic  government  in  the  school- 
room, so  it  must  also  be  recognized  that  often  a  measure 


of  external  control  by  superior  authority  is  necessary 
on  the  playground.  So  long  as  no  harm  is  done,  indeed, 
such  control  is  out  of  place.  But  of  the  harm  done  who 
shall  be  the  judge  and  what  shall  be  the  standard  of 
judgment?  Bullying  and  teasing  seldom  seem  wrone  to 
the  bully  and  the  tease,  and  strangely  enough  are  often 
accepted  as  a  right  and  normal  state  of  affairs  even  by 
their  victims.  Rudeness  and  selfishness  often  pass  un- 
noticed and  uncorrected  not  only  by  the  naturally  rude 
and  selfish,  but  by  the  gentler  and  kinder.  Here  as 
everywhere  the  strong  nature  tends  to  impose  its  ideals 
upon  the  weak,  and  the  weak  shows  its  tendency  to  ac- 
cept the  standards  fixed  by  the  strong. 

This  condition  which  gives  rise  to  the  problem  also 
offers  the  teacher's  opportunity.  Almost  classic  is  the 
theme,  told  and  retold  with  innumerable  variations  of 
time  and  circumstance,  of  the  teacher  who,  in  open  con- 
fiict,  physical  or  mental,  conquers  the*  strongest  and  most 
troublesome  of  the  pupils,  and  having  been  proven  the 
stronger,  thereafter  holds  unquestioned  sway  over  the 
whole  school.  Doubtless  there  are  times  when  something 
of  the  kind  must  be  done,  but  such  open  confiict  should 
never  be  entered  into  until  the  necessity  is  pressing  and 
apparent,  for  the  teacher  who  allows  herself  to  be  drawn 
into  conflict  unnecessarily,  exhibits  thereby  her  weakness 
instead  of  her  strength  ;  lowers  the  standard  of  conduct 
instead  of  raising  it,  and  defeats  the  only  purpose  which 
could  be  a  justification  for  her  action.  The  most  perma- 
nent and  effective  changes  as  a  rule  are  those  wrought 
most  quietly.  The  beauty  of  gentleness,  the  strength  of 
conscious  rectitude  and  self-respect,  the  kinship,  of  cour- 
tesy and  courage  illustrated  in  the  teachers'  daily  life 
and  actions  are  far  more  potent  for  good  than  brute 
strength  or  intellectual  sharpness,  tho  the  latter  are  by 
no  means  to  be  despised  as  auxiliaries. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Course  of  Study  in  Literature.*  11. 

Arranged  for  the  Schools  oj  Syracuse,  N,  Y,, 
By  Prin.  W.  D.  Lewis,  Syracuse. 

Fifth  Year. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 
Home  reading: 
Each  pupil  to  read  four  or  more  of  the  following  books:* 
Black:  The  Four  Macnicols ;  Harper  Bros.  $1.00 

Baylor:  Joan  and  Joanita ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1.50 
Boyesen:  Against  Heavy  Odds ;  Scribner  1.25 

Clemens:  Prince  and  Pauper ;  American  Pub.  Co.        1.00 
Ewlng:  Jackanapes ;  Roberts  Bros.  .50 

Alcott:  Little  Men ;  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1.50 

Alcott:  Little  Women ;  Little,  Brown  &  Co,  1.50 

Sewell:  Black  Beauty ;  Weeks  &  Co.  .25 

De  Foe:  Robinson  Crusoe  .50 

Wiggin:   Bird's  Christmas  Carol;  Houghton,  Mifflin    & 
Co.  .50 

Wiggin:  Story  of  Patsy;  Ginn  &  Co.  .50 

Kipling:  Jangle  Book ;  Century  Co.  1.50 

Longfellow:  Hiawatha;  Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  .40 

'   Brown:  Rab  and  His  Friends  ;  Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  .40 

Sixth  Year. 

To  be  read  in  doss : 
Stepping  Stones  to  Lit.,  Bk.  VI.;  Silver,  Bnrdett  &  Co.  $.60 
Williams's  Choice  Lit.,  Bk.  II.,  for  Intermediate  Grades ; 

Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co.  .35 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book ;  Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    .40 
Primary  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  (Morris);  Lippincott  .60 

Seven  British  Classics ;  American  Book  Co.  .50 

Tales  of  Chivalry  (Rolfe);  American  Book  Co.  .30 

Hunting  of  the  Deer  (Warner);   Houghton,  Mifflin    & 

Co.  .25 

Wilderness  Ways  (Long);  Ginn  &  CJo.  80. 

Teacher  to  read  to  dass: 
Hawthorne:   Twice   Told   Tales;    Maynard,    Merrill   & 

Co.  $  .24 


*In  the  list  of  boeks  here  given  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Cjt 
readers  which  are  regular  readers  used  in  the  Syracuse  schools 
and  in  accordance  with  which  the  whole  course  is  arranged. 
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Dickens:  ChriBtmas  Carol;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Go.  .12 
Rolfe:  Tales  from  Scottish  History ;  American  Book  Go.  .50 
Tennyson:  Enoch  Arden  .20 

Longfellow:  Gonrtship  of  Miles  Standish ;  Honghton,  M. 
&  Co.  .25 

To  be  memorized : 


The  Voice  of  Spring  ^101 

Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night  tll3 

The  Day  is  Done 

Daily  Work  *94 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  t35 

The  Way  to  Heaven  t78 


Mrs.  Hemans 

Thomas  Moore 

Longfellow 

Charles  Mackay 

Mrs.  Hemans 

J.  G.  Holland. 


♦There  should  be  coasiderable  freedom  in  using  the  books  for 
home  reading.  It  will  often  be  well  to  encourage  pupils  to  read 
books  listed  in  other  grades  than  their  own. 

^ame  reading. 

Each  pnpil  to  read  at  home  four  of  the  following  books. 
Stowe:  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin  $  .50 

Richards:  Captain  January ;  Estes  &  Lauriat  .35 

Burnett:  Little  Lord  Pauntleroy ;  Scribner  1.25 

Dodge:  Hans  Brinker ;  Scribner  1.50 

Alcott:  An  Gld-Fashioned  Girl ;  Roberts  1.50 

Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Progress  .50 

Dickens:  Christmas  Stories ;  Burt  .75 

Butterworth:  Zig-Zag  Journeys ;  Estes  &  Lauriat  1.50 
Verne:  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days ;  Goates.  .50 
DuGhaillu:  Under  the  Equator ;  Harper  Bros,  1.00 

Scudder:  Bodley  Books ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  2.00 

Bolton:  Famous  Leaders  among  Men;  Crowell  1.50 

Scudder:  George  Washington;  Houghton,  Mifflm  &  Co.  .40 
Towle:  Magellan ;  Lee  &  Shepard  .60 

Towle:  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  Lee  &  Shepard  .60 

Towle:  Vasco  de  Gama ;  Lee  &  Shepard  .60 

Brooks:  Historic  Boys  :  Putnam  1.50 

Brooks:  Historic  Girls ;  Putnam  1.50 

Eggleston:  Strange  Stories  from  History ;  Harper  Bros. 

1.00 
Drake:  Indian  History  for  Young  Folks  ;  Harper  Bros.  8.00 
McMurry:  Pioneer  Hist.  Stories  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ; 
Public  School  Pub.  Co.  .50 

Watson;  Boston  Tea  Party ;  Lee  &  Shepard  .50 

Wright:  Children's  Stories  of  Am.  Hist.;  Scribner  1.25 
Wright:  Children's  Stories  of  Am.  Progress ;  Scribner  1.25 
Guerber:  The  Story  of  the  Greeks ;  Am.  Book  Co.  .60 
Guerber:  The  Story  of  the  Romans ;  Am.  Book  Co.  .60 
Baskett:  The  Story  of  the  Birds ;  Appleton  .65 

Geikie:  Geology  I^imer;  Appleton  .35 

Ker:  From  the  Hudson  to  the  Neva  ;  Lothrop  1.25 

Carpenter:  Geography  Reader  on  Asia ;  Am.  Book  Co.  .60 
Fiske:  War  of  Independence  ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  .40 
Eggleston:  The  Hoosier  School  Boy  1.00 

Scott:  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  .50 

Sevenfh  Year. 

To  be  read  in  doss: 

Williams's  Choice  Lit.,  6k.  I.,  for  Grammar  Grades  ;  Butler, 

Sheldon  &  Co.  $  .40 

Stepping  Stones   to  Lit.,  Bk.  VII.;   Silver,  Burdett    & 

Co.  .60 

Franklin's  Autobiography  .35 

Fiske's  The  War  of  Independence;  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.  .40 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby ;  Ginn  &  Co.  (Hughes.)  .50 

Teacher  to  read  to  class: 
Lowell:  Vision  of  Launfal ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $  .25 
Younge:'  Book  of  Golden  Deeds ;  Macmillan  .50 

Shaler:  The  Story  of  Our  Continent ;  Ginn  &  Co.  .75 

Whittier:  Snow  Bound  ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  .25 

To  be  memorized : 
The  American  Flag  ^115  Drake 

Love  of  Country  t91  Scott 

The  Ship  of  State  t75  Longfellow 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (Intro,  to  Part  L)  Lowell 

Little  and  Great  ^151  Chas.  Mackay 

Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean  tl55  Byron 

Home  Beading: 
Each  pupil  to  read  at  home  five  or  more  of  the  following 
books: 

Austin:  Standish  of  Standish ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

,      $1.25 
Cooper:  Deerslayer ;  .50 

Page:  Two  Little  Confederates ;  Scribner  1.50 

Wiggin:  Polly  Oliver's  Problem  ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

1.00 


Martineau:  Peasant  and  Prince  ;  Ginn  &  Co.  .50 

Seaweli:  Decatur  and  Somers ;  Appleton  1.00 

Scott:  Ivanhoe  .50 

Scott:  Quentin  Durward  .50 

Whittier:  Snow  Bound,  etc.;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  .40 
Abbott:   Darius  the  Great ;  Hannibal,  Csdsar,  Romulus, 

William  the  Conqueror,  Empress  Josephine,  Queen  Elizabeth, 

Madam  Roland  ;  Harper  Bros,    (each)  1.00 

Towle:  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention ;  Lee  k  Shepard 

1.00 
Ringsley:  Greek  Heroes ;  Ginn  &  Co.  .50 

Butterworth:  Boyhood  of  Lincoln  ;  Appleton  1.50 

Abbott:  La  Salle,  Boone,  Franklin,  De  Soto,  Cortes,  Paul 

Jones,  Peter  Stuy  vesant ;  Harper  Bros,    (each)  1.00 

Carroll:  Twelve  Americans  ;  Harper  Bros.  175 

Hale:  Stories  of  Invention  ;  Roberts  1.00 

Parton:  Captains  of  Industry  (2  Vols.);  Houghton,  M.  & 

Co.  .60 

Montgomery:  Heroic  Ballads  ;  Ginn  &  Co.  .40 

Alton:  Among  the  Law  Makers  ;  Scribner  1.50 

Proctor:  The  Expanse  of  Heaven;  Longmans,  Greeo  k 

Co.  1.25 

Irving-Fiske:   Washington    and  His  (Country ;   Ginn   k 

Co.  .80 

Eggleston:   The  Hoosier   School-Master;    Orange  Judd 

Co.  1.00 

Guerber:  The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies ;  Am.  Bk. 

Co.  .65 

Guerber:  The  Story  of  the  English  ;  Am.  Bk.  Co.  .65 


To  be  read  in  doss. 


Eighth  Year. 


Stepping  Stones  to  Lit,  Bk.  VIII.;   Silver,  Burdett  & 

Co.  $  .60 

Williams's  Choice  Lit.,  Bk.  II.,  for  Grammar  Grades;  Silver, 

Burdett  k  Co.  .50 

Evangeline  (Longfellow);  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.         .40 
Macbeth  (Sbakespeare-rEd.  by  Jones);  Appleton  .40 

Teacher  to  read  to  doss : 
Tennyson — Gareth  and  Lynette  )  Houghton,  Mifflin  k 
Tennyson— Marriage  of  Geraint  [  Co.  In  Tennyson's  Po- 
Tennyson— Geraint  and  Enid       )  ems,  Cambridge  Ed.,  $2 
Irving:  The  Spectre  Bridgegroom  $  .30 

Irving:  The  Conquest  of  Granada  .40 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  .30 

To  be  memorized : 
Ring  uut,  Wild  Bells  tl06,  S.  S.,  VHI,  106  Tennyson 

Bugle  Song  tl50  Tennyson 

Portia— •*  The  Quality  of  Mercy ;"  Williams's  Choice  Lit 

Shakespeare 
Lorenzo— ''Ho^  Sweet  the  Moonlight;"  Williams's  Choice 

Lit.  Shakespeare 

King— "0  my  Offense  is  Rank;"  Hamlet,  Act  HI.,  Sc. 

in.  Shakespeare 

Home  reading : 
Each  pupil  to  read  at  least  six  of  the  following  books : 
Blackmore:  Lorna  Doone  ;  Harper  Bros.  $1.00 

Holland:  Arthur  Bonnicastle ;  Scribner  1.25 

Cooper:  The  Pilot  .50 

Jackson:  Romana ;  Roberts  1.50 

Stevenson:  Black  Arrow ;  Roberts  1.25 

Scott:  Kenil worth  .50 

Scott:  The  Talisman  .50 

Irving:  The  Alhambra  .50 

Dickens:  David  Copperfield  .50 

Kingsley:  Westward  Ho !  Crowell  .50 

Larcom:  A  New  England  Girlhood ;  Houghton  Mifflin  k 

Co.  .75 

Cooke:  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion ;  Harper  Bros.     1.50 
Saintine:  Picciola  ;  Burt  1.00 

Hale:  A  New  England  Boyhood ;  Cassell  1.00 

Frederic:  In  the  Valley;  Scribner  1.50 

Kipling:  Captains  Courageous ;  Scribners  1.50 

Trowbridge:  Three  Boys  in  an  Electrical  Boat ;  Little,  B. 

k  Co.  1.50 

Guerber:  The  Story  of  the  Great  Republic ;  Ant  Book 

Co.  .65 

Tennyson:  The  Princess  .25 

Craddock:  Down  the  Ravine ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.  1.00 
Hale:   A  Man  Without  a   Country ;    Little,  Brown   k 

Co.  .50 

Warner:  Being  a  Boy  ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.  .60 

Butterworth:  Boyhood  of  Lincoln  ;  Appleton  1.50 

Eggleston:  The  Circuit  Rider ;  Scribners  1.00 

Porter:  Scottish  Chiefs  .60 
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Practical  Ambirions. 

B;  JuuA  £.  Peck. 

All  ambitious  teachers  crave  wide  opportunities,  liberty 
to  carry  out  the  best  that  a  teachinf^  experience  has  given 
them.  Phillips  Brooks  defined  liberty  as  ''the  genuine 
ability  of  a  living  creature  to  manifest  its  whole  nature, 
to  do  and  be  itself  most  unrestrainedly."  That  is  exactly 
what  we  teachers  crave, *'  to  do  and  be  ourselves  most 
unrestrainedly."  And  the  restraints  that  are  put 
upon  us  !  The  restrictions,  limitations,  hindrances,  ob- 
structions that  meet  us  in  our  daily  toil !  No  need  to 
specify  !  It  is  a  laudable  ambition  to  watch  for  oppor- 
tunities to  work  in  a  wider  field  where  we  can  "  be  our- 
selves unrestrainedly." 

Having  decided  so  much  there  is  still  the  time  of 
waiting  and  watching  to  get  over.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  with  it?  How  much  of  our  energy  shall  we  expend  in 
this  waiting  and  watching  time?  Shall  we,  as  one  of 
my  neighbors  expresses  it,  ''just  edge  along  somehow"? 
Shall  we  drift?  Shall  we  take  things  (work,  for  in- 
stance) as  easily  and  philosophically  as  possible? 

A  certain  talented  teacher  of  wide  experience  was  as- 
signed a  single  grade  in  a  single  over-crowded  room  in 
an  institution.  She  could  have  managed  the  whole  in- 
stitution single-handed.  Now,  this  expert,  instead  of 
declining  the  inferior  position,  or  instead  of  "  putting 
up  with  it  "and  "edging  along  somehow  "untfl  she 
could  get  away,  deliberately  concentrated  her  whole  ef- 
fort on  the  work  at  hand. 

Every  inch  of  space  in  her  sunny  room  was  made  ef- 
fective in  its  decoration,  or  attractive  in  its  usefulness. 
Each  child  was  quite  as  much  on  the  teacher's  heart  and 
soul  as  though  she  expected  to  spend  her  days  here,  and 
devote  her  life  to  these  children.  Entering  that  room  on 
the  stroke  of  noon,  I  have  heard  such  remarks  from  the 
children  as,  "  Please  let  me  stay  longer,  I  am  too  busy  to 
go  home  now."  When  the  call  to  a  wider  field  came, 
this  talented  and  faithful  woman  left  a  record  behind 
her  which  was  handed  down  from  one  class  to  the  next. 
Her  methods  were  considered  a  valuable  legacy  to  the 
institution. 

Here  is  another  teacher,  restless,  talented,  ambitious. 
The  work  assigned  her  happens  to  be  among  uncongenial 
surroundings  and  people.  "There  is  no  opportunity 
here,"  she  thinks.  1  wiU  get  away  as  soon  as  possible." 
No  effort  is  made  to  improve  the  surroundings,  or  to  win 
the  sympathy  and  affection  of  the  people  ("natives," 
she  calls  them).  She  flies  at  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
seek  wider  fields.  Her  second  position  is  so  much  bet- 
ter than  the  first  that  it,  in  turn,  seems  to  offer  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  are  still  more  worlds  to  conquer, 
larger  opportunities  in  other  fields.  Always  pushing 
forward  she  looks  upon  present  duties  as  mere  make- 
shifts to  be  mechanically  performed  until  she  can  shine 
in  more  promising  surroundings. 

Pressing  Onward. 

Will  that  blessed  time  ever  come?  She  is  still  reach- 
ing out,  pushing  on,  striving  for  new  and  richer  oppor- 
tunities. Thus  she  withholds  her  best,  and  reserves  her 
genius  for  more  conspicuous  work.  "There  is  that 
withholdeth,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  When  wider 
opportunities  offer,  are  they  not  hers  by  right?  Will 
not  her  ambition  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  talent? 
Says  Emerson,  "  Most  natures  are  insolvent ;  cannot 
satisfy  their  own  wants,  have  an  ambition  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  practical  force,  and  so  do  lean  and  beg 
continually." 

We  teachers  often  cherish  ambitions  which  are  hardly 
practical.  In  our  daily  toil  there  is  much  that  is  monot- 
onous. All  ambitious  natures  crave  change,  variety,  new 
scenes,  new  occupations.  We  feel  that  this  craving 
would  be  satisfied  by  change  of  occupation.  A  teacher 
who  has  taken  a  degree  in  geology  is  determined  to  do 


mission  work  in  the  slums  of  a  great  city.  A  teacher  of 
art  starts  off  as  a  foreign  missionary.  A  kindergartner 
craves  to  work  in  the  grammar  grade.  Just  how  far 
is  it  practical  and  wise  to  take  such  steps  when  we  are 
wild  (I  use  the  word  advisedly)  for  change? 

How  do  we  know,  in  these  cravings  of  ours,  that  our 
ambition  is  not  "out  of  all  proportion  to  our  practical 
force"  ?  There  are  certain  ways  of  finding  this  out  be- 
fore taking  the  decisive  step  of  burning  our  bridges. 

Measuring  Fitness. 

We  have  laid  solid  foundations  for  skill  and  ability  in 
our  present  occupation,  and  we  have  fairly  earned  our 
laurels— at  what  cost,  oh,  teachers,  we  alone  can  esti- 
mate. What  claim  have  we  on  the  laurels  of  those  oc- 
cupations for  which  we  crave  to  make  change?  Possibly 
the  very  work  we  are  doing  now  educates  us  for  this  de- 
sired change  of  work.  If  bO,  and  opportunity  comes, 
why,  we  need  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  our  feet 
whfle  deciding  to  accept  it. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  occupation  is  entirely 
remote  from  our  special  line  of  work.  Suppose  nothing 
in  our  previous  training  and  experience  fits  us  for  it. 
Suppose  the  matter  would  be  entirely  an  experiment. 
Suppose  we  can  secure  this  opportunity  only  by  the  great- 
est stress  and  strain  of  effort.  In  such  a  case  we  may 
be  measurably  certain  that  we  would  make  a  failure  in 
this  work. 

It  sometimes  seems  that  a  special  Providence  with- 
holds opportunities  for  change  of  occupation — a  Provi- 
dence which  shuts  in  the  restless  sOul,  compelling  it 
to  hold  to  present  duties.  Providence  seems  to  act  in 
another  way,  as  if  the  restless  soul  was  granted  the 
change  of  work,  for  the  sake  of  letting  it  fully  under- 
stand its  own  unfitness  for  the  self-appointed  task. 
Then,  alas !  it  is  far  more  diflScult  to  get  back  again  to 
our  own  field  of  labor,  than  it  was  to  run  away.  Yet 
this  satisfied  ambition,  which  we  find  out  of  proportion 
to  our  force,  brings  always  its  valuable  lesson  to  the 
thoughtful  soul. 

Faithful  in  Littk. 

That  expert  teacher  who  lavished  her  affection  on  her 
class,  who  concentrated  her  effort  in  doing  her  best 
possible  work  in  this,  her  smallest  possible  opportunity, 
carried  to  wider  fields  of  her  later  activities,  priceless 
experiences.  Faithful  over  a  few  things,  she  became 
conqueror  over  many  things.  Her  affection,  concentra- 
tion of  effort,  faithfulness,  were  not  lavishly  wasted 
here.    "  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth." 

To  such  faithful  teachers^  opportunities  come  without 
the  seeking.  They  come  because  these  faithful  souls 
have  worked  from  an  apprenticeship  to  a  mastership. 

'''The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  every  one's, 
Is — not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life, 
Provided  it  could  be, — but  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair."  f 

The  United  States  postmaster-general  in  his  fanniral 
report  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  question  of  rural 
free  delivery.  He  estimates  that  the  strictly  rural  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  not  now  reached  by  the  postman 
is  about  24,(KX),000  and  that  of  this  number  at  least 
20,0(K),000  can  be  given  free  delivery  without  excessive 
expense  to  the  government  It  is  of  course  a  fact  that 
the  possession  of  a  privilege  inclines  people  to  make  use 
of  it^  so  that  if  the  inhabitants  in  the  outlying  rural  dis-. 
tricts  get  better  postal  facilities  they  will  in  turn  write 
riiore  letters  and  thereby  increase  the  government  busi-t 
ness.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  letter  postage  was 
reduced  from  three  to  two  cents.  It  was  feared  at' 
the  time  that  the  post-office  receipts  would  be  greatly 
diminished  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  i;hey  were  almost  ipj- 
mediately  increased.  ''  ;' 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  December  22,  1900. 

Religious  Instruction. 

Speaking  before  the  Twentieth  Century  club  in  Bos- 
ton, Rev.  William  S.  Rainsford  laid  out  a  scheme  for 
having  the  Catholic  priest,  the  Baptist  minister,  the 
Methodist  minister,  and  ministers  of  all  prominent  de- 
nominations come  into  the  schools  and  teach  the  children 
of  their  respective  denominations  half  an  hour  each  day. 
He  asserted  that  something  of  this  kind  is  an  abs9lute 
necessity.  *'  If  you  cannot  bring  some  element  of  relig- 
ion into  the  training  of  your  citizens,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  not  going  to  make  them  good  citizens.''  Mr.  Rains- 
ford's  plan  is  very  similar  to  the  one  proposed  some  years 
ago  by  Archbishop  Ireland.  The  difficulty  with  it  is  that 
most  ministers  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  look  after 
the  children  of  their  denominations  in  the  way  suggested 
by  Mr.  Rainsford.  Except  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
■and  the  most  orthodox  branches  of  the  German  and 
Scandinavian  Lutherans  the  plan  of  daily  religious  in- 
struction does  not  seem  to  have  secured  the  practical 
support  of  clergymen.  The  writer  remembers  an  in- 
stance where  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister  complained  of 
the  action  of  a  school  board  offering  to  religious  denom- 
inations the  use  of  class-rooms  after  school  hours  for 
the  instruction  of  children.  To  the  question  why  he 
objected  to  the  plan  he  replied,  "  The  only  one  who 
takes  advantage  of  the  offer  is  the  priest  of  the  local 
Catholic  church,  and  as  his  instruction  is  open  to  all, 
many  of  the  children  of  other  denominations  stay  to 
hear  him.^  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  logical  alterna- 
tive never  suggested  itself  to  that  minister?  Perhaps, 
it  did.  Maybe  he  thought  the  Sunday-schools  suffi- 
cient for  the  dispensing  of  all  religious  knowledge  chfldren 
may  need  in  life.  Maybe  he  had  filled  the  mothers  of  the 
congregation  with  enthusiasm  and  aided  them  with  sug- 
gestion so  that  he  felt  assured  the  children's  religious 
interests  were  held  sacred.  Who  knows?  The  ques- 
tion of  the  religious  instruction  of  children  will  continue 
to  invite  the  study  of  the  leaders  of  mankind. 


.  Who  are  to  Blame  ? 

For  the  hazing,  we  mean,  in  the  colleges?  And  the 
answer  must  be  the  colleges  themselves,  that  is  the 
faculties ;  and,  as  the  president  is  the  head  of  these,  the 
blame  must  fall  upon  him.  If  there  is  hazing  in  Colum- 
bia, then  President  Low  is  to  blame  ;  if  in  Harvard,  then 
Ftesident  Eliot.  And  so  of  the  rest.  These  men  are 
not  in  their  important  places  just  to  lecture  on  moral 
philosophy,  but  to  see  that  the  highest  morality  prevails 
in  the  institutions  under  their  charge. 

In  the  West  Point  Military  academy  a  young  man 
was  forced  to  drink  tabasco  sauce— an  infusion  of 
cayenne  pepper.  At  Northwestern  university  a  student 
was  stripped  and  smeared  with  ink.  At  Wedleyan  some 
freshmen  were  beaten.    And  so  on. 

We  repeat,  on  the  college  faculties  the  blame  must 
rest  for  all  this  barbarity. 


Professor  Huxley's  Experience. 

The  recently  published  letters  of  Prof.  Huxley  give 
this  interesting  item.  He  tried  for  the  chair  of  zoology 
in  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  salary  of  which  was 
$1,500,  but  in  spite  of  testimonials  from  the  highest 
authorities  in  Europe,  an  influential  Canadian  politician 
was  appointed.  The  curse  of  politics  has  at  times,  it 
seems,  a  clutch  on  the  throat  of  education  in  Canada  as 
well  as  in  America.  Readers  will  recall  many  instances  sim- 
ilar to  the  above.  In  how  many  cities  in  the  United  States 
is  the  best  man  chosen  for  superintending  the  schools. 


An  other  instance  from  the  same  work  i»  this:  that 
Huxley  beside  his  regular  studies,  took  o|^  of  his  own 
accord  the  study  of  the  German  language.  When  he 
came,  afterward,  to  investigate  the  subject  of  evolution, 
the  treasures  of  German  research  were  open  before  him. 
He  says  that  he  should  never  have  reached  his  conclusions 
had  he  not  had  this  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Ger- 
man language.'  We  cannot  but  ask  how  many  teachers 
have  followed  Huxley's  plan.  Is  it  not  a  just  charge 
laid  against  the  profession  that  the  teacher  learns  no 
more  than  he  has  to;  and  that  he  stops  study  when  he 
gets  a  place  ?    It  is  a  pity  this  is  true. 


Must  Pay  as  They  Go. 

The  news  of  the  inability  of  the  department  of  super- 
intendence of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  pay  for  the  printing  oi  its 
official  program  has  been  a  surprise  to  many  who  are  reg- 
ular attendants  at  the  annual  meetings.  Several  of  the 
endorsements  of  The  Journal's  stand  in  this  matt^ 
have  been  accompanied  by  notes  of  other  begging 
schemes  of  teachers'  organizations.  One  unique  request 
comes  from  the  teachers  pf  a  large  city  school  who  are 
''trying  to  raise  money  for  an  art  fund  and  have  decided 
to  give  a  euchre  party."  The  letter  goes  on,  ''In  order 
to  have  the  euchre  a  success  we  need  prizes^ and  as  I  am 
a  subscriber  for  two  of  your  papers,  I  venture  to  ask  if 
you  will  kindly  help  us  teachers  by  donating  something.*^ 
As  an  extra  in^ducement  the  petitioner  says  that  what- 
ever we  may  send  "  will  be  gratefully  accepted  and  ap- 
preciated by  all."  Has  it  come  to  this  that  city  teachers 
cannot  even  pay  for  their  own  euchre  prizes?  However, 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  begging  of  this 
kind  and  the  soliciting  of  advertisements  to  cover  the 
expense  of  official  programs  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.,  Teachers  must  cease  wanting  things  for 
nothing,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  paying  as  they  go,  like 
people  in  other  respectable  walks  in  life. 

Three  Things. 

The  advancement  of  the  educational  profession  suf- 
fers from  three  obstacles : 

1.  The  insufficient  preparation  of  those  who  would  be 
'  teachers.    This  is  of  itself  a  stumbling  block  of  immense 

dimensions.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  contempt  it 
brings  upon  the  whole  body  of  teachers  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  its  removal.'  Take  two  young  men,  for 
example :  one  is,  you  are  told,  a  physician ;  the  other  a 
teacher ;  you  at  once  feel  a  respect  for  the  former  you 
do  not  for  the  latter,  and  it  is  because  you  know  he  is  a 
more  broadly  educated  man.  There  is  no  use  to  deny 
that  this  insufficient  preparation  prohibits  the  teacher 
from  doing  the  most  effective  work. 

We  ask  here,  "  Are  the  intelligent  educators  of  this 
country  willing  to  have  this  state  of  things  continue  ?  " 

2.  Another  obstacle  is  the  indifference  of  prominent 
educators;  this  exists  from  the  college  to  the  graded 
school.  As  to  the  college  men,  nothing  can  be  got  from 
them ;  and  so  we  let  them  go  at  once ;  we  must  turn  to 
the  most  intelligent  of  those  in  our  public  schools.  Upon 
you  rests  the  responsibility  of  [rousing  the  indifferent 
ones. 

We  do  not  blame  the  poor  teacher  who  gets  five  dol- 
lars or  six  dollars  per  week  for  not  feeling  enthusiasm 
for  the  general  advancement  of  the  profession ;  we  blame 
men  and  women  who  hold  important  positions  for  having 
none.  If  the  profession  advances  it  is  not  due  to  what 
they  have  done;  it  has  advanced  in  spite  of  them.  * 

We  ask  again,  are  the  intelligent  educators  willing  to 
continue  not  to  care  a  cent  for  educational  progress? 

3.  Another  obstacle  is  politics,  and  we  mean  wire  pull- 
ing politics.  A  good  deal  was  said  this  summer  about 
the  influence  of  politics  over  educational  matters  in  New 
York  city  ;  it  is  found  elsewhere  at  work.  "  Pve  got  in- 
fluence," or  'Tve  got  the  dough,"  is  heard  among  teachers 
as  well  as  among  those  who  are  looking  for  political 
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places.  How  many  teachers  owe  their  places  to  '^  influ- 
ence "  rather  than  merit? 

What  is  the  effect  of  these  influence  on  educational 
progress?  They  stop  it  of  course.  What  can  prevent 
the  operation  of  these  dire  influences?  Let  the  upright 
teachers  unite  for  righteoueness,  light  and  knowledge, 
and  school  politics  will  disappear. 

After  ioo^ng  over  the  field,  we  say  emphatically  that 
a  worse  influence  than  ignorance  or  politics  is  the  indif- 
ference of  teachers  to  the  spread  of  educational  light 
and  knowledge  ;  let  us  ask  the  reader  if  this  is  not  so  ? 

There  are  many  encouraging  signs.  Things  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  were.  Let  us  take  courage  and  go  for- 
ward. Friends,  help  us  to  spread  light  and  knowledge 
concerning  education. 


It  is  pleasing  to  note  a  great  public  awakening  in  Bal- 
timore. Maryland's  chief  city  is  not  a  rich  plact-  consid- 
ering its  population ;  its  assessed  valuation  is  said  to  be 
only  about  one-ninth  of  that  of  Boston,  which  has  sub- 
stantially the  same  number  of  inhabitants.  Yet  a  great 
deal  of  civic  improvement  is  reported.  Baltimore  now 
has  a  reform  mayor  who  has  increased  the  eflSciency  of 
city  government  while  reducing  its  cost  by  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars ;  a  new  municipal  conduit  system 
that  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  America ;  an  earnest  and 
high-minded  school  board,  which  is  ready  to  co-operate 
with  its  able  and  progressive  superintendent  in  putting 
the  schools  upon  a  modern  basis.  One  of  the  latest  in- 
dications of  Baltimore's  public  spirit  is  the  action  of 
the  Municipal  Art  League,  which  has  offered  $6,000 
toward  mural  decorations  for  the  marble  courthouse 
lately  erected,  on  condition  that  the  city  government 
would  secure  a  like  fund.  This  league,  which  has  only 
recently  been  organized,  is  typical  of  the  new  spirit  in 
the  South. 

Dormitory  life  in  American  colleges  is  in  a  stage  of 
transition.  Once  the  communal  form  of  college  life  was 
customary,  but  in  the  last  fifty  years  the  proportionate 
number  of  students  living  in  dormitories  has  diminished. 
Very  few  of  the  state  universities  have  adopted  the  dor- 
mitory plan.  The  system  undoubtedly  arose  from  the 
English  collegiate  idea  which  was  the  parent  of  the 
American  in  many  respects ;  but  in  the  introduction  of 
German  methods  it  suffered  a  decline. 

In  its  place  came  the  fraternity  system.  More  than 
one  hundred  of  these  fraternities  have  been  in  existence 
since  the  inauguration  of  Chi  Psi  at  Princeton  in  1824. 
Their  entire  membership,  past  and  present,  represents 
not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  students  and  gradu- 
ates. 

Recently  these  fraternities  have  taken  in  a  great 
many  active  social  functions.  Their  chapter  houses 
have  become  landmarks  in  all  college  towns,  and  as  the 
chapter  houses  have  grown,  the  need  of  dormitories  has 
been  done  away  with.  At  many  of  the  Eastern  colleges, 
as  at  Cornell  and  Amherst,  the  fraternity  houses  have 
become  the  center  of  the  college  social  lite.  This  con- 
dition is  also  affecting  such  institutions  of  the  Middle 
West  as  Adelbert  college  where  the  fraternity  students 
now  almost  outnumber  the  residents  of  the  dormitories. 

A  bill  for  a  state  teachers'  pension  fund,  drawn  by  Mr. 
John  P.  McTighe,  of  Pittsburg,  is  to  come  up  before  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature.  It  provides  for  setting  aside 
one  per  cent,  of  the  biennial  state  school  appropriation 
as  a  fund  from  which  to  pay  pensions  to  teachers  who 
have  taught  in  the  common  schools  twenty  years  or 
more.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  service  limit.  As  the  scheme  stands  a  man  or 
woman  who  entered  the  teaching  profession  at  twenty 
would  be  entitled  to  retirement  on  half-pay  at  forty 
years  of  age.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  a  safeiruard 
should  be  added  toprevent  abuse  of  the  pension  privilege. 
The  Pittsburg  teachers  will  do  well  to  study  the  Phila- 
delphia plan,  which  seems  to  be  the  best  one  yet  devised 
for  a  large  city. 


Professors  of  Chicago  university  seem  prone  to  sensa- 
tional utterances.  Now  it  is  Prof.  W.  L.  Thomas,  who 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Teachers'  college,  startled  his 
audience  by  telling  them  that  they  are  all  gamblers  by 
nature,  and  that  the  staid  and  quiet  business  man  is 
harder  to  account  for  than  the  sport.  Young  men,  he 
asserted,  go  to  war  not  so  much  from  motives  of  patriot- 
ism as  from  love  of  taking  chances. 

All  this  is  perhaps  true  in  a  way,  and  yet  it  were  bet- 
ter if  it  were  not  covered  with  the  yellow  hue.  Is  the 
professor  striving  to  aid  his  hearers  in  the  struggle  for 
a  broader  outlook  upon  life,  or  is  he  simply  trying  to 
make  a  noise  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  speaking  before  one  of  the  Lon- 
don polytechnic  schools,  drew  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  attitude  of  the  English  mfllionaire  toward 
educational  institutions  and  the  attitude  of  American 
men  of  wealth.  The  contract  was  all  to  the  advantage 
of  the  American.  Mr.  Birrell  stated  that  in  his  capacity 
of  attorney  he  was  often  called  upon  to  draw  the  wills  of 
English  bankers  and  manufacturers  and  he  was  always 
struck  by  their  indisposition  to  do  anything  for  educational 
institutions.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  they  regarded — ^falsely 
as  a  matter  of  fact— as  too  rich  to  need  help,  and  other 
schools  do  not  appeal  to  them.  Nearly  all  the  English  in- 
stitutions for  higher  education  are  afBicted  with  financial 
stringency,  the  only  prominent  exception  being  the  unver- 
sity  of  Birmingham  which  has  been  endowed  very  largely 
by  American  money. 

President  McKinley  has  recommended  the  repeal  of 
the  provision  of  the  internal  revenue  or  war  tax  act 
which  imposes  a  tax  on  bequests  to  educational  institu- 
tions. During  the  few  years  that  this  law  has  been  in 
force  it  has  levied  an  enormous  tribute  from  the  univer- 
sities and  higher  schools  of  the  country.  Its  repeal  will 
be  in  the  direction  of  justice  and  common  sense. 

The  population  of  France  is  practically  stationary. 
The  returns  for  1899  indicate  an  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  amounting  to  only  31,000,  an  increase  of  only  0.20 
per  cent.  TMs  is  the  lowest  recorded  since  1895  when 
there  was  an  actual  decrease  which  so  alarmed  the  French 
economists  that  a  campaign  of  education  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  with  rather  meager  results. 

In  this  connection  note  the  fact  that  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
urging  the  government  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  such  spirituous  liquors  as  have  been  condemned 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  as  injurious.  This 
resolution  is  of  course  aimed  at  the  national  consump- 
tion of  absinthe  which  has  become  the  most  devastating 
vice  of  Frenchmen,  leading  to  numberless  cases  of 
partial  and  totjil  insanity.  The  wages  of  such  sin  as  ab- 
sinthe-drinking is  national  decay. 

The  average  age  of  graduation  from  Yale  university  is 
twenty-two  years,  nine  months,  and  twenty-seven  days. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  pleas  are  heard  for  shortening 
the  course. 

A  remarkable  thought  it  is  that  the  coming  century 
will  before  its  dose  see  the  organization  of  a  republic  of 
the  world,  with  the  *  United  States  at  its  head  ;  and  it 
comes  from  a  remarkable  man,  Wu-Ting  Fang,  the  Chi- 
nese minister. 

The  Journal  has  frequently  called  attention  to  the 
evils  that  come  from  **  athleticism,"  which  are  many ;  it 
has  become  a  god  in  fact ;  the  students  and  even  the 
faculties  of  colleges  were  shouting  **  Great  is  this  god 
of  athletics."  But  the  tide  is  somewhat  ebbing.  The 
papers  only  a  day  or  two  ago  told  of  the  death  of  a  fine 
physician;  cause:  an  '^athlete's  heart."  This  evil  is 
well  known  ;  the  life  insurance  companies  look  sus- 
piciously upon  an  applicant  who  lias  been  trained  in  ath- 
letics. The  Northern  Indiana  normal  school  of  La 
Porte,  Ind.,  havmg  8,000  pupils  has  prohibited  the 
brutal  game  of  football. 
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Letters^ 


The  November  Meteors* 

^  Numerous  observers  were  ready  to  verify  the  predic- 
tion that  the  earth  would  enter  the  "  meteoric  swarm  " 
this  year,  but  were  disappointed.  Many  dates  have  been 
noted  by  observers  (1633,  1602,  1698,  1790,  1833,  1866) 
when  shooting  stars  seemed  to  pour  from  a  point  in  the 
constellation  Leo  (hence  they  have  been  called  "  Leoh- 
ids") ;  so  that  it  was  expected  that  1899  or  1900  would 
bring  a  fine  display. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  "  swarm  **  of  meteors 
moving  about  the  sun ;  it  may  be  likened  to  a  vast  belt, 
which  astronomers  say  is  two  trillions  of  miles  long. 
They  say  it  is  not  all  of  one  size  as  a  belt  is,  but  that 
there  is  a  main  body  or  "  head,"  as  it  may  be  called,  and 
behind  this  millions  and  millions  of  small  bodies.  Now 
in  some  years  the  earth  cuts  thru  the  thickest  part  and 
then  the  great  display  of  so-called  ''  shooting  stars  "  oc- 
cur ;  those  of  the  years  1833,  1866,  were  especially  fine. 

In  1799  Humboldt  was  traveling  in  South  America 
and  in  November  was  at  Curana,  Venezuela,  and  wit- 
nessed a  wonderful  spectacle ;  his  description  attracted 
attention  in  Europe,  and  since  that  time  the  Leonids 
have  been  studied.  The  height  of  meteors  has  been 
measured  and  it  is  found  that  they  are  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  earth  ;  hence  are  not  stars,  but 
are  little  planets  that  are  revolving  about  the  sun  just 
like  the  earth.  It  is  believed  that  the  space  between  the 
sun  and  Neptune  is  filled  with  bodies  varying  in  size,  us- 
ually small,  revolving  about  the  sun.  So  numerous  are 
these  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  earth  every  day  meets 
with  millions  of  them. 

The  size  of  the  meteors  varies  greatly,  Those  that  pro- 
duce what  is  called  a  '*  shooting  star "  (to  be  seen  any 
night),  are  supposed  not  to  be  larger  than  the  head  of  a 
pin.  If  this  body  comes  into  the  atmosphere  its  swift 
motion  causes  such  friction  that  it  is  set  on  fire  and  it  is 
turned  into  ashes.  The  earth  is  sprinkled  over  its  en- 
tire surface  with  meteoric  ashes.  Explorers  for  the 
north  pole  tell  of  the  ashes  seen  on  the  fields  of  ice  that 
are  never  melted.  Some  have  calculated  the  amount 
that  must  thus  accumulate  on  the  earth's  surface  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  and  think  it  sufficient  to  produce  a 
sensible  change  in  the  earth's  orbit. 

The  larger  meteors  are  not  consumed  by  friction  with 
the  atmosphere  ;  they  melt  on  the  outside.  These  at 
times  fall  upon  the  earth  and  are  termed  aerolites ;  they 
are  found  U>  be  usuaUy,  masses  of  stone ;  but  some  are 
composed  of  iron  and  nickel ;  none  of  them  have  any 
chemical  elements  not  ahready  in  existence  on  the  earth, 
— an  interesting  fact. 

Since  902  it  has  been  found  that  gt^t  displays  of 
meteors  have  occurred  at  intervals  of  every  thirty-three 
or  thirty-four  years  ;  none  occurring  in  1899,  one  was 
looked  for  in  1900  ;  this  failing,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
*'  swarm  "  has  been  "  perturbed  "  by  some  of  the  great 
planets — possibly  by  Jupiter.  The  stream  of  meteors  is 
looked  upon  as  a  great  invisible  comet,  not  dense  enough 
to  refiect  light,  an  immense  dragon,  as  it  were,  with  head 
and  tail,  gliding  about  in  space.  Beside  this,  space  is 
filled  with  meteors  of  all  sizes  not  gathered  into  the 
swarm,  each  a  little  planet  on  its  own  account.  These 
last  are  supposed  to  come  from  the  breaking  up  of  com- 
ets. There  are  several  "  streams"  of  meteors  ;  one  is 
encountered  in  August  each  year  that  is  believed  to  be 
the  breaking  up  of  the  comet  of  1862,  which  in  that  year 
disappeared. 

No  discovery  has  been  made  of  any  organic  substances 
as  yet,  on  any  of  the  aerolites ;  yet  Sir  William  Thomp- 
son, some  years  ago,  announced  his  belief  that  life  came 
to  the  earth  thru  the  medium  of  an  aerolite.  A  great 
number  of  these  have  been  preserved  ;  one  of  the  most 
famous  was  found  by  Cortez  in  a  Mexican  temple ;  it  was 
an  object  of  worship ;  some  years  ago  a  bouse  in  Indiana 
was  set  on  fire  by  an  aerolite ;  this  has  given  rise  to  the 


idea  that  fire  may  have  been  thus  brought  to  the  earth' 
rather  than  by  lightning — the  usual  supposition. 

M.   S.  RlTGHUL 


How  Do  You  Teach  Writing? 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  teaching  of  writing  is  to  get 
free  play  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  and  unrestricted 
freedom  of  the  entire  arm.  It  is  easy  enough  to  teach 
the  little  ones  to  hold  the  pen  properly,  but  freedom  of 
movement.is  difficult  to  attain. 

Just  so  soon  as  the  child  can  form  the  letters  he  should 
be  sent  to  the  blackboard  for  a  daily  drill. 

Beginning  with  the  letter  0,  or  rather  great  circles 
that  lead  to  the  formation  of  this  letter,  he  should  be  en- 
couraged to  wield  his  white  pencil  with  all  the  freedom 
possible.  No  matter  whether  he  succeeds  in  making 
that  letter  or  only  a  mass  of  wild  curves  and  loops.  Do 
not  interfere.    Order  will  come  out  of  chaos. 

So  long  as  the  child  is  working  and  not  playing  do  not 
criticise  him,  for  the  moment  you  do  he  will  cramp  his 
fingers  and  stiffen  his  muscles  in  his  efforts  to  produce 
an  0  that  will  please  you.  The  result  will  be  an  awkward 
letter,  without  the  least  hint  of  the  line  Hogarth  loved. 

When  some  freedom  of  the  arm  has  been  obtained  be- 
gin grouping  the  letters  that  naturally  fall  m  similar 
curves  with  the  0. 

Next  take  up  M  and  its  group.  Continue  thru  the  al- 
phabet, all  the  while  encouraging  this  freedom  in  the 
pupil,  be  he  old  or  young. 

In  many  instances  it  will  be  well  to  let  these  daily 
drills  be  all  that  is  done  in  the  writing  classes  for  several 
weeks  ;  at  any  rate  until  the  teacher  sees  that  this  free- 
dom has  been  well  established.  However,  keep  up^  the 
daily  blackboard  drill  thru  all  grades  up  to  the  high 
school.  Even  in  this  grade  it  is  often  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  take  up  the  drills  in  order  to  make  the  writing 
come  up  to  the  proper  standard. 

Never  fear  that  this  free  play  of  arm,  muscles,  and 
fingers  will  not  be  carried  to  pen  and  paper.  The  writer 
knows  whereof  she  speaks. 

The  next  step  in  the  teaching  of  writing,  and  one  of 
equal  importance,  is  the  training  of  the  eye. 

Let  the  teacher  of  writing  keep  daily  before  his  pupils 
a  large  chart  on  which  are  portrayed  correctly-formed 
letters.  As  the  pupils  advance  there  will  be  less  and  less 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  chart,  but  the  mere  fact 
of  keeping  it  before  the  eye  infiuences  the  mind  and 
trains  it  to  perceive  correct  and  gracefully-formed  letters. 

ArthuTy  m  Mrs.  James  Edwin  Morris.^ 


School  Grounds. 
I  have  interested  the  people  here  in  beautifying  the 
school  grounds.  There  was  a  good  space  in  front  and 
last  fall  I  got  the  boys  to  bring  spades  and  we  dug  up  a 
space  for  flowers.  In  the  spring  we  set  up  some  red 
geraniums,  and  sowed  seeds  of  phlox,  petunias,  and  ver- 
benas. Mr.  Vick  kindly  sent  seeds.  The  pupils  watered 
them  and  took  good  care  of  them.  They  bloomed  in  var 
cation  and  are  blooming  as  I  write.  During  vacation  a 
committee  took  care  of  them.  During  the  winter  we 
shall  put  the  geraniums  in  pots  and  keep  them  in  the 
school  rooms.  All  this  is  trouble,  but  flowers  help  to 
educate.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  find  out  just  what 
they  do  for  the  children,  but  it  is  improvement. 

Ohio.  OCTAVIUS  PlERSON, 


Bad  blood  is  a  bad  tbing  to  inberit  or  acquire,  bat  bad  blood  may  be 
made  good  blood  by  taking  Hood's  SarsapariUa. 
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The  6diicatiotial  Outlook* 


Washington,  D.C— Slowly  but  surely  the  American  Uni- 
versity is  rounding  into  shape.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  its 
trustees  Bishop  Hurst  reported  that  there  is  now  on  hand 
a  fund  of  between  ^2,000,000  and  13,000,000.  He  urged  the 
securing  of  about  $i,oco,ooo  before  entering  upon  the  actual 
work  oi  instruction. 

Woodbury,  N.  J.— All  the  town  schools  are  closed  indefin- 
itely in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  board  of  health.  An 
epiaemic  of  diphtheria  is  raging. 

•Wbstfield,  Wis.— Miss  Ellen  Hammond  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  for  Marquette  county,  running  as  a 
Democrat.  Her  election  came  as  a  surprise,  since  the  county 
normally  belongs  to  the  other  party.  Miss  Hammond  is  a 
graduate  of  the  west  Superior  normal  school  and  has  had  a 
large  experience  in  teaching  and  supervision. 

Dover,  Del. — Representative  Baynard,  of  Wilmington, 
has  brought  into  the  legislature  a  bill  providing  that  a  uniform 
rate  of  payment  for  teachers  of  district  schools  be  established. 
He  would  have  each  teacher  paid  one  dollar  a  day  for  as  many 
days  as  the  school  keeps  open,  an  increase  being  allowed 
teachers  who  instruct  more  than  fifty  pupils. 

Louisville,  Ky.— On  account  of  the  falling  of  plaster  in  the 
hall  of  the  Female  high  school,  the  building  committee  of  the 
board  of  education  has  recommended  that  steel  ceilings  be 
adopted  thruout  the  building.    The  cost  will  be  about  |8oo. 

The  preliminary  announcement  of  courses  of  instruction 
during  the  summer  session  at  Cornell  has  already  been  sent 
out.  The  term  will  be  from  July  5  thru  August  15.  The 
courses  offered  are  more  numerous  than  last  year  and  are  very 
attractively  set  forth.  Announcements  can  be  had  from  the 
Registrar  of  Cornell  university,  Ithaca,  New  Yo/k. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— The  State  Educational  Commission 
has  provided  for  the  elimination  of  politics,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  state  normal  schools  by  adopting  an  amendment 
which  secures  a  state  normal  school  board  of  sixteen  members 
who  are  so  to  classify  themselves  by  lot  that  two  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  each  successive  year. 
All  that  now  remains  to  make  this  action  a  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  the  state  is  due  notification  of  the  people. 

Matanzas,  Cuba.— Supt.  Alexis  E.  Frye  came  to  this  city 
about  December  i  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  schools  and 
found  that  a  mammoth  reception  had  been  prepared  in  his 
honor.  He  was  met  at  the  station  bv  upwards  of  two  thousand 
people,  who  escorted  him  to  the  Hotel  Louvre  for  a  banquet 
followed  by  a  theater  party.  The  visitation  of  schools  had  to 
be  delayed  a  day  on  account  of  the  demonstrativeness  of  the 
citizens. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— The  bequest  of  $1,000,  made  by 
Ihe  late  L.  S.  Hockstadter,  for  the  purchase  of  medals  for 
colored  children,  ha»  been  accepted  by  the  board  of  education. 
The  income  will  be  expended  for  medals.  As  there  is  now 
no  separate  school  for  colored  children  the  problem  of  dis- 
tributing the  medals  justly  is  likely  to  nettle  the  school  super- 
intendent a  little. 

Graygon,  N.  D.— Mr.  J.  W.  Blodgett,  lately  superintendent 
at  Harvard,  111.,  has  been  elected  to  the  superintendency  in 
this  place. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. — Practically  the  whole  student  body 
at  Vassar  college  is  wrestling  with  its  annual  doll  dressing 
problem.  It  has  for  several  years  been  a  kindly  custom  for 
each  student  to  array  a  doll  as  a  present  to  some  poor  child, 
lust  before  Christmas  the  wonderful  creations  are  put  on  ex- 
hibition for  a  few  days  and  are  then  sent  to  the  University 
settlement  in  New  York,  to  the  Hull  house  in  Chicago,  and  to 
various  other  missionary  agencies. 

Plainfibld,  N.  J. — The  new  manual  training  school,  made 
possible  thru  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  McCutcheon, 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  on  or  about  January  i.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Prof.  Robert  L.  Sauder,  a  graduate  of  Stevens 
institute,  Hoboken,  will  have  charge  of  the  department  of 
mathematics  and  woodwork. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— Several  candidates  are  in  the  field  for 
appointment  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruc-' 
tion.  The  state  administration  is  now  Republican,  so  that  a 
change  in  the  incumbency  seems  certain.  Among  those  prom- 
inently mentioned  are  Supt.  F.  V.  Hubbard,  of  Red  Wing ; 
Supt.  Franklin,  of  Faribault,  and  Capt.  Morey,  of  Winona. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— A  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  met  recently  in  this  city  to  discuss  the  advisa- 
bility of  changing  the  present  public  school  grading  into  six 
elementary  and  six  secondary  grades.  The  committee  will 
report  favorably  on  the  change. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.— A  new  school  building  named  the  Wyatt 
school  has  been  completed.  The  structure  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  the  city  and  is  finely  equipped.     On  account  of  a 


lack  of  funds  only  six  of  the  eight  rooms  have  been  finished. 
These  are  hlled  to  overflowing. 

Denver.  Col.— The  last  biennial  report  of  the  State  In- 
dustrial scnool  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
mates. Many  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  board  of  control  asks  for  an  appropriation  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  carry  on  the  work 
for  the  next  two  years. 

Crowe,  O.— Charles  Campbell,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  has  just  been  committed  to  the  penitentiarv  for 
a  year  on  a  charge  of  arson.  He  burned  down  the  town  school- 
house  because  his  candidate  was  not  elected  teacher. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Supt.  Emerson  has  issued  an  announce- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  night  schools  will  be  continued  after 
the  Christmas  holidays.  It  was  at  one  time  feared  that  they 
would  have  to  be  closed  on  account  of  lack  of  funds. 

Cleveland,  O.  -Auditor  Salen  has  returned  a  number  of 
vouchers  for  school  boolc  expenses  to  School  Director  Bell, 
refusing  to  pay  them  on  the  ground  that  the  prices  are  above 
the  minimum  which  has  been  authorized  by  the  state  school 
commissioner.  The  vouchers  returned  aggregate  several 
thousand  dollars. 

Terrible  Tragedy  in  Normal  School. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. — The  Fredonia  State  Normal  and  Train- 
ing school  was  destroyed  by  fire  Dec.  14  with  the  loss  of  seven 
lives.  One  of  the  matrons  of  the  school  and  six  young  women 
students  perished.  The  tragedy  is  stated  to  have  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  presence  of  wire  screens  on  nearly  all  the  dor- 
mitory windows.  Against  the&e  the  imprisoned  students  beat 
in  vain.  Those  who  escaped  succeeded  in  doing  so  only  by 
mounting  to  the  third  story  and  crawling  along  a  narrow  ledge 
to  a  fire  escape.  Prominent  lawyers  say  that  a  suit  ought  to 
be  instituted  on  account  of  the  screens. 

Prin.  Palmer  estimates  the  property  loss  at  |2oo,ooo  with 
193,000  insurance.  The  seventy  five  young  women  who  es- 
caped lost  all  their  personal  effects  and  the  school  authorities 
were  unable  to  save  any  of  the  records. 

The  origin  of  the  fire  is  a  mystery.  There  was  no  furnace 
in  the  building,  heat  being  brought  in  from  two  blocks  away. 

Claim  Full  Appropriation. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Gov.  Stone's  celebrated  cut  in  the  1900 
appropriations  is  still  the  subject  of  litigation.  He  reduced, 
by  power  of  veto,  the  appropriation  of  15,500,000  to  15,000.000. 
It  has  all  along  been  claimed,  by  many  lawyers,  that  the  gov- 
ernor has  no  right  to  veto  part  of  the  appropriation ;  that  he 
must  either  turn  down  the  whole  requisition  or  let  it  stand. 
Four  Montgomery  county  school  districts  have  now  asked  for 
writs  of  mandamus  to  compel  State  Treasurer  Barnett  to  pay 
on  the  basis  of  the  original  appropriation.  An  alternative 
writ,  returnable  December  17,  was  granted  the  petitioners. 

This  means  that  State  Treasurer  Barnett  and  State  Supt. 
Schaeffer  must  ftle  answers  on  or  before  December  17.  They 
have  already  complied,  denying  the  right  of  the  schools  to  sue 
in  this  case.  The  action,  they  contend,  is  not  against  them 
as  individuals  but  as  officials :  /.  e.y  against  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  course  it  is  a  provision  of  the  United  States 
constitution  that  individuals  or  corporations  cannot  bring  suit 
against  a  sovereign  state. 

Principals  not  Advanced* 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  advance  in  salaries  that  was  scheduled 
by  the  committee  on  teachers  and  salaries  failed  to  realize  in 
the  case  of  the  school  principals.  The  committee  recommenda- 
tion called  for  an  accession  of  about  ^24,000  and  included  an 
increase  of  $100  for  the  principals  in  charge  of  school  having 
more  than  400  pupils ;  for  assistant  principals  $50;  for  grade 
teachers  with  six  years'  experience  I50. 

The  two  last  named  items  went  thru,  but  the  principals  will 
receive  no  advance.  It  is  reported  that  the  action ol  the  seven- 
teen principals  whose  schools  contain  fewer  than  400  children 
had  much  to  do  with  this  result.  The  gentlemen  who  were  out- 
side the  circle  to  be  favored  held  an  indignation  meeting  and 
drafted  resolutions  protesting  against  the  unfair  treatment  to 
which  they  were  to  be  subjected. 

These  resolutions  may  have  affected  the  central  board.  At 
any  rate  when  the  matter  of  raising  the  principals'  salaries 
came  up  propositions  first  for  an  increase  of  |ioo  and  then  for 
an  increase  of  ^200  were  successively  tabled. 

St.  Louis  as  an  Educational  Center. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— Dr.  Walter  L.  Sheldon,  lecturer  for  the 
Ethical  society  in  St.  Louis,  made  an  address  Dec.  16  upon  the 
''The  Educational  Institutions  of  St.  Louis."  He  reviewed 
briefly  the  history  of  the  public  school  system  in  St.  Louis  and 
of  the  private  institutions  that  are  increasingly  prominent  in 
the  city's  life.  Compared  with  fifty  years  ago,  he  said,  the 
outlook  is  most  hopeful.  Yet  comparing  St.  Louis  with  other 
cities  one  sees  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  growth.  One 
feels  that  the  mana^^ement  of  the  schools  is  reaching  the  ulti- 
mately possible  limit  of  improvement  unless  they  can  have  an 
increase  of  income.  Boston  spends  about  twice  as  much  per 
capita,  Chicago  almost  twice,  San  Francisco  half  as  much 
again. 
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In  and  About  New  York  City. 

Retirement  of  Principals. 

Several  well-known  principals  are  said  to  be  marked  for  re- 
tirement on  pension.  Among  others  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Souther- 
land,  headmaster  oi  school  No.  4  in  the  Ninth  ward,  a  veteran 
schoolmaster  and  excellent  disciplinarian.  Mr.  J.  Frank 
Wright,  of  No.  7,  has  also  been  mentioned  as  likely  to  with- 
draw. Mr.  Wnght*s  school  is  on  the  Kast  side  and  gets  its 
pupils  in  large  measure  from  a  population  that  is  not  yet  inured 
to  American  ways^  yet  it  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  schools 
of  the  city.  Principal  Wright  was  graduated  from  the  Albany 
State  Normal  school  in  its  palmiest  days  and  has  always  done 
credit  to  the  training  he  received  there.  Another  who  may  be 
relieved  is  Mr.  Nathan  Beers,  of  the  old  Fifth  street  school, 
tho  this  announcement  must  not  be  taken  as  authoritative. 
There  is  general  satisfaction  that  a  substantial  pension  will 
accompany  Mr.  T.  D.  Camp  in  his  retirement.  Mr.  Camp  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  teachers  in  New  York 
state. 

Treatment  of  Teachers  Under  Revision  Act. 

Just  how  the  teachers  will  fare  if  charter  revision  is  brought 
about  with  the  exact  provisions,  as  recommended  by  the  re- 
vision committee,  has  been  worked  out  in  an  article  in  the  New 
Yortc  Commercial  Advertiser,  It  seems  that  the  points  which 
have  been  supposed  to  be  especially  open  to  danger  are :  the 
suggested  abolition  of  the  Davis  salary  law,  the  wiping  out  of 
the  Hve  per  cent,  excise  money  retirement  fund,  and  the  regu- 
lations directed  against  teachers'  organizations.  One  other 
point  of  attack  his,  however,  more  lately  come  into  prom- 
inence. That  is  the  question  of  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 
teaching  force — a  matter  ot  very  grave  concern.  It  would 
seem,  from  a  study  of  certain  sections  in  the  proposed  code, 
that  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  will  be  accomplished  with  much 
more  ease  under  charter  revision  than  at  present. 

According  to  section  7,0^8  the  local  school  boards  are  to 
have  power  to  determine  all  matters  pertaimng  to  the  discipline 
of  teachers,  imposing  such  penalties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  by  laws  of  the  board  of  education.  But  they  may  not  act 
against  a  teacher  until  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the 
principal  of  the  school,  in  which  such  teacher  it  employed,  and 
he  has  made  his  report  thereon.  Their  power  extends,  in  case 
of  a  complaint  by  a  principal,  to  the  limit  of  immediate  dis- 
missal. Their  decision  will  be  final  except  in  matters  in  rela- 
tion to  which,  under  the  school  laws  of  the  state,  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Nor  is  the  teacher  liable  to  the  local  boards  alone ;  great 
powers  are  vested  also  in  the  superintendents  and  commis- 
sioners who  may  prefer  charges  against  any  principal  or 
teacher  to  the  beard  of  education.  Pending  trial,  the  board  of 
education  may  suspend  the  principal  or  teacher  without  pay, 
appointing  a  substitute  to  fill  the  place.  Furthermore  a  dis- 
trict superintendent  may  suspend  a  teacher  at  any  time,  or- 
dering her  case  to  come  before  the  board  of  education. 

The  board  of  education,  of  course,  is  competent  to  dismiss, 
suspend,  oi*  otherwise  punish.  In  case  a  teacher  is  suspended 
and  is  thereafter  reinstated,  full  restitution  of  salary  must  be 
made.  Altho  these  provisions  were  evidently  constructed  in 
the  interest  of  efficiency  of  service,  a  great  many  fears  have 
been  expressed  that  they  will  open  a  way  to  abuses  of  the  long 
tenure  principle. 

High  School  Sxaminations. 

Below  are  printed  the  questions  in  two  of  the  subjects  given 
at  the  recent  examination  for  high  school  teachers'  licenses : 

SCIENCE  OP  EDUCATIOir. 

Time,  three  hours. 

1.  "  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the  function  which 
edncation  Has  to  discbarge :  .  .  .  It  behooves  us  to  set  before 
ourselves,  and  ever  to  keep  clearly  in  view,  complete  living  as 
the  end  to  be  achieved  ;  so  that  in  bringing  up  our  children  we 
may  choose  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction  with  deliberate 
reference  to  this  end.**— Herbert  Spencer. 

Education  has  for  its  aim  the  development  of  the  powers  of 
man.    .    .    .    "— *'  Standard  Dictionary  " 

Explain  what  is  implied  in  these  two  views  of  education,  con- 
trast them,  and  indicate  the  effect  of  applying  each.    (ao). 

2.  •*  The  ,  .  .  high  school  period  is  the  period  in  which  the 
transition  is  made  from  boyhood  and  girlhood  to  manhood  and 
womanhoed,  when  new  feelings  and  interests  are  awakened  and 
come  with  a  kind  of  surprise,  when  both  youth  and  maiden  find 
themselves  in  a  new  world,  for  which  their  training  and  habits 
have  hardly  prepared  them,  and  in  which,  therefore,  they  are 
most  liable  to  go  astray,  unless  proper  precaution  be  taken. 
The  leading  characteristics  of  all  the  studies  of  this  period 
should  be  vigor,  callins:  for  a  strong  exercise  of  will,  and  a  good 
deal  of  energetic  emotion.**— Thomas  Davidson. 

Explain  and  discuss  the  two  points  in  this  quotation,  brleflv 
giving  your  own  view  of  the  characteristics  of  pupils  in  the  high 
schoel  period,  and  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  it.    (30.) 

Z*  (a)  Mention  three  uses  of  the  question  in  teaching,  distin- 
guishing, and  illustrating  kinds  of  questions  adapted  to  each 
use.    ("6.) 

(h)  Give,  with  reasons,  three  directions  for  questioning,  dis- 
cussing excess! ve>  questioning  and  pointing  out  ways  of  avoiding 
It.    (la.) 

(c)  Describe  two  distinct  tvpes  of  effective  review  and  state 
two  tmderlying  principles.    (12). 


4.  Give  reasons  for  the  view  that  there  are  certain  steps  or 
stages  that  must  be  accomplished  in  every  complete  act  of  in- 
struction in  any  subject,  describing  these  steps  and  showing 
their  application,    (15,) 

5.  The  teacher  must  think  of  his  subject  **  not  as  a  body  of 
facts  to  be  acquired,  but  as  a  mental  habit  or  attitude  to  be  culti- 
vated.*' 

Discuss  this  dictum,  explaining  the  terms  used.  Illustrate  its 
application  to  your  specially.    (15.) 

HISTORY. 

Time,  four  hours, 

X.  What  events  led  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  spread  of  Mohammedanism, 
and  its  influenee  upon  European  civilization .  Mention  its  centers, 
give  important  dates  in  its  history,  and  show  its  present  extent. 

3.  Mention  the  causes  of  the  Elizabethan  period  of  £<ngUsh  liter- 
ature, stating  the  probable  lela.tive  importance  of  each  cause.  ■ 

4.  Write  on  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  its  causes,  characteristics,  and  effects, 

5.  Mention  several  political  principles  or  institutions  of  the 
United  States  that  were  not  derived  from  England,  and  account 
for  their  existence  here. 

6.  Name,  with  brief  notes  on  their  works,  the  best  historians 
upon  the  epoch  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  United  States 
from  1850  to  1870,  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  upon  the 
industrial  nistory  of  England. 

7.  Illustrate  from  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  your 
method  of  correlating  political  geography  with  historjr. 

8.  Discuss  the  use  and  abuse  of  note>books  by  high  school 
classes  in  history. 

Difference  of  Legal  Opinions. 

The  Queens  Borough  school  board  has  received  an  opinion 
from  the  attorney-general  of  the  state  as  to  the  right  of  the 
borough  board  to  close  a  high  school  which  was  properly 
registered  with  the  board  of  regents  prior  to  consolidation  and 
which  was  successfully  maintained  up  to  the  time  of  con- 
solidation. Corporation  Counsel  Whalen,  beiore  whom  the 
matter  was  bought  recently,  denied  the  right  of  the  board 
to  close  or  degrade  the  school.  Now,  however,  the  attorney 
general  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  school  board  is  com- 
petent to  do  v^hat  it  deems  best  in  the  matter  provided  that  it 
does  not  interfere  with  or  cripple  the  educational  facilities  in 
the  borough.  He  declares  that  the  board  can  abandon  or  con- 
solidate high  schools  if  they  find  that  the  efl&ciency  of  the^chool 
system  will  be  increased  thereby. 

Harmony  in  High  Schools. 
The  six  high  schools  of  Brooklyn  were  founded  each  at  a 
different  time  and  under  different  conditions,  and  they  have 
grown  up  very  independently  of  each  other.  The  board  of 
superintendents  has  for  a  long  time  felt  that  something  must 
be  done  to  unite  them.  They  have  accordingly  worked  out  a 
plan  for  a  course  of  study  that  shall  suit  all  these  schools,  still 
leaving  some  room  for  independent  courses.  They  feel  that 
the  requirements  of  the  schools  ought  not  to  be  so  diverse  that 
a  pupil  cannot  pass  from  one  school  to  another,  as  is  now  the 
case.  The  new  program  has  gone  to  the  committee  on  studies 
for  consideration. 

Colombia  University  Nstes. 

A  complimentarv  dinner  was  given,  December  14,  to  Prof. 
George  Edward  Woodberry,  head  of  the  department  of  com- 
parative literature.  The  occasion  was  the  celebration  of  the 
tenth  year  of  Prof.  Woodberry's  connection  with  Columbia. 
About  130  of  his  present  and  former  pupils  were  present,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Proskauer,  of  the  class  of  '96,  presiding. 

Several  faculty  changes  at  Columbia  are  noted :  Prof.  Harry 
Thurston  Peck  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  faculty  of  the 
college  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  Prof  William  Albert 
Keener  has  been  re-elected  dean  of  tibe  law  school  for  the  same 
period.  Prof.  Nelson  Glenn  McCrea,  of  the  department  of 
classical  philology,  has  been  assigned  a  seat  in  the  college  fac- 
ulty. 

A  club-house  for  students  is  one  of  the  latest  projects  at  Co- 
lumbia. It  will  be  built  near  Broadway  and  ii6th  street,  at  a 
cost  of  |ioo,ooo.  The  structure  will  be  of  brick  and  limestone 
with  a  large  dome,  oval  whidows,  and  a  granite  staircase  at 
the  entrance,  with  four  large  Doric  columns.  The  interior  ar- 
rangements provide  for  a  large  meeting-room,  a  reception- 
room,  and  college  society  rooms  on  the  ground  flosr.  On  the 
second  floor  there  will  be  study  and  reading-rooms,  a  reception 
room,  and  a  hall.  The  rest  of  the  building  will  be  occupied  by 
a  reference  library,  a  large  hall,  and  an  archive  room. 


Passaic,  N.  J.—An  impression  has  spread  that  Passaic  has 
not  been  dealt  with  fairly  in  the  matter  •f  the  state  appropria- 
tions. This  is  issued  on  the  basis  of  the  school  census.  It 
seems  that  a  Mr.  Henry  Prali  took  the  census  of  the  first  ward. 
State  Supt  Baxter,  for  some  reason  did  not  approve  his  methods 
and  sent  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Beggs  to  take  it  over  again.  Mr. 
Beggs  found  600  fewer  children  than  Mr.  Prall  had  reported. 
This  means  to  the  city  a  net  loss  of  l3,ooo,  a  sum  which  can  ill 
be  spared.  The  newspapers  and  local  politicians  art  charging 
favoritism  and  are  trying  to  show  from  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  first  ward  that  Mr.  Beggs'  figures  cannot  be  correct. 

Batonnb,  N.  J.— This  city  is  having  census  troubles.  It  is 
said  that  with  one  exception  the  reports  of  the  various  enum- 
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erators  appointed 'br  the  local  board  have  been  sent  back  by 
State  Supt.  Baxter  tor  correction  and  that  in  two  wards  there 
has  been  such  a  tinkering  of  fieures  as  has  never  been  known 
in  fiayonne.  The  total  result  has  been  the  chopping  of  a  large 
number  of  names  from  the  lists  and  a  consequent  reduction  of 
Bayonne*8  share  of  the  appropriation. 

Alleged  Wastefulness  in  School  Construction. 

The  demand  for  an  appropriation  of  about  ^14,000,000  for 
new  school-bouses  seems  to  nave  staggered  many  oi  the  city 
officials.  Controller  Coler  has  been  loud  in  his  protests 
against  what  he  regards  as  extravagance  in  building  Over 
in  Brooklyn  a  committee  of  the  borough  board  was,  some  time 
ago,  appointed  to  examine  into  the  question  ot  the  cost  of  a 
schooI-buiJding  before  and  after  consolidation.  This  com- 
mittee has  found  that  a  building  which  might  then  be  erected 
for  $100,000  will  now  cost  Irom  |2.  0,000  to  $225,000. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Horace  E.  Dresser,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  is  in  part  explicable.  The  buildini?  laws  have 
required,  ever  since  consolidation  took  place,  that  all  school- 
houses  shall  be  hreproof.  That  means  a  great  additional  ex- 
pense, especially  during  the  present  high  price  of  steel  con- 
struction. In  general,  better  materials  have  to  po  into  a 
school-house  to-day  than  ten  years  ago.  Still  Mr.  Dresser  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  new  school-houses  for  Brooklyn  are 
costing  more  than  they  shouldjjwhen  one  considers  the  number 
of  seatings  to  be  provided.  With  thousands  of  children  on 
short  time,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  becomes 
a  paramount  issue. 

At  the  main  hfead quarters  of  the  board  of  education  it  was 
stated  tbac  the  B'ooklyn  investigating  committee  has  not  yet 
filed  any  report  with  the  central  board  so  that  their  findings 
could  not  be  authoritatively  discussed.  It  was  said,  however, 
that  a  similar  investigation  is  goin^^  on  in  Manhalian  and  the 
Bronx  with  a  view  to  determining  the  exact  increase  in  the 
cost  of  scQool-house  construction  during  the  past  three  years.  • 
Those  who  are  inside  deny  that  the  new  school  houses  could 
be  built  for  much  less  money  than  they  are  now  costing.  They 
point  out  that  not  onlv  has  the  price  of  building  materials 
gone  up,  but  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  cost 
of  Ubor.  In  the  case  of  the  new  high  schools,  which  are  un- 
der the  fire  of  criticism,  it  can  be  shown  conclusively,  by  com- 
parison with  experiences  of  other  cities,  that  the  New  York 
schools  are  not  excessively  expei^ive.  The  following  table 
bears  on  the  issue : 

MaobAttttQ 
Girls  High 
School. 


$600,000 


3.571 

$333 

•Used  as  a  high  school 

In  this  connection  <note  the  stupendous  expense  of  the  high 
school,  now  building  in  Philadelphia,  which  will  accommodate 
1,500  pupils  and  which  has  already  cost  upwards  of  $1,000,000 
and  is  still  unfinished. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  last  July  the  cost  of  the  new 
girls'  high  school  was  stated,  by  Mr.  Randolph  Guggenheimer, 
to  be  excessive,  and  the  matter  was  referred,  for  an  opinion, 
to  an  architectural  expert  who,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  plans,  reported  that  he  could  suggest  retrenchment  in  only 
one  particular:  that  by  substituting  rough  brick  with  no 
trimmings  or  ornamentation  he  could  effect  a  saving  of  $22,000. 

Cost  of  Peter  Cooper  High  School. 

Regarding  this  whole  question  of  the  cost  of  school-houses. 
Superintendent  of  buildings  Snyder  has  sent  to  the  city  offi- 
cials a  valuable  analysis  of  the  cost  of  the  mixed  high  school 
in  East  i66th  street,  comparing  it  with  the  Girls*  high  school 
in  West  114th  and  115th  streets. 

The  Girls*  high  school  contract  amounts  to  $487,000 :  that  of 
the  Peter  Cooper  school  is  $460,383.  The  former  building  will 
occupy  2,954,000  cubic  feet  the  other  2.721,807.  Among  the 
cost  Items  of  the  mixed  school  has  to  be  included  the  price  of 
excavating  about  8,000  cubic  vards  of  rock ;  at  the  other  school 
there  was  no  excavating  to  be  done.  The  estimated  cost  per 
cubic  foot,  leaving  out  of  account  the  excavation,  is  for  the 
mixed  school,  20.53  cents  per  cubic  foot;  for  the  Girlb*  school, 
20.37  cents.  The  cost  per  pupil  in  the  mixed  school  is  actually 
less  than  in  the  other  school,  standing  $204.38  against  $230  70. 

A  Profitable  Meeting. 

Newark,  N.  J.— The  New  Jersey  High  School  Teachers* 
Association  brought  out  an  attendance  of  upwards  of  200. 
Stipt.  H.  C.  Krebs,  of  Somerville,  presided. 

Une  of  the  most  Interestinc^  papers  was  that  read  by  Dr. 
James  M.  Green,  principal  of  the  state  schools  at  Trenton, 
Dr.  Green  discussed  "  The  High  School  Curriculum  and  its 
Aims.'*  He  pleaded  eloquently  for  more  attention  to  the  real 
things  of  life  and  less  dealing  with  abstractions.  It  is  not,  he 
•aid,  so  much  quantity  we  need  as  life,— a  real,  accurate  living, 
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understanding,  and  appreciation  of  the  mind  action  and  of 
its  relations  to  the  extra  mental  realities.  We  may  not  be 
idealists  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  term,  but  we  must  be 
idealists  in  the  sense  that  we  seek  earnestly  after  the  spiritual 
that  underlies  the  physical. 

*'  The  Boys  and  Girls  Who  Fail  **  was  the  subject  of  a  keen 
paper  by  Supt.  W.  E.  Chancellor,  of  Bloomfield.  Supt.  C.  B. 
Gilbert,  of  Newark,  talked  interestingly  on  ''  The  High  School 
as  Related  to  the  Schools  Above  and  Below  It** 

The  officeis  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows :.  President, 
Principal  W.  K.  Stearns,  of  the  Newark  high  school ;  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Cornelia  MacMullan,  of  South  Orange;  and  Treas- 
urer, Ira  W.  Travell,  of  Plainfield. 

Parental  School  of  Chicago. 

The  plans  for  the  new  parental  school  at  Bowmanville  have 
been  submitted  by  Citv  Architect  Mundie  and  approved  by  the 
Chicago  board  of  education  Active  building  will  begin 
sbortlv.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a  large  part  of  the  school  ready 
III  early  summer.  The  plans  include  several  cottages  with  ac- 
commodations for  about  500  boys.  The  cost  will  be  approx- 
imately ^200,000. 

One  unique  feature  will  be  the  serving  of  meals  by  railway. 
All  the  cooking  will  be  done  in  one  main  building  from  which 
a  miniature  railroad  will  run  to  each  of  the  cottages.  Small 
cars,  provided  with  hot  and  cold  receptacles,  will  be  used  to 
carrv  the  food  so  that  meals  can  be  served  simultaneously  in  ' 
all  the  cottages. 

Supt.  T.  H.  McQueary  is  hard  at  work  securing  a  suitable 
corps  of  teachers  for  the  new  school. 

Philadelphia  Items. 

The  rumor  that  the  ti nance  committee  is  going  to  report 
against  increasing  the  salaries  of  supervising  principals  of  pri- 
mary schools  has  brought  forth  a  great  many  indignant  protes- 
tations to  the  that  effect  these  teachers  are  not  at  present  getting 
what  they  nominally  receive.  The  allowance  to  each  principal 
for  postage  is  only  sixty  cents  a  year ;  yet  in  the  larger  schools 
the  amount  that  must  be  spent  in  this  direction  never  amounts 
to  less  than  twenty  dollars  annually.  Carfares  and  telephone 
charges,  when  a  substitute  teacher  has  to  be  hurried  in,  are 
settled  by  the  principal.  If  fruit  or  flowers  must  be  purchased 
for  the  drawing  lessons,  the  principal  opens  her  purse.  Even 
the  outings  to  parks  or  to  the  country  are  dreadecf  because  car- 
fares must  be  paid  by  the  supervising  principal  in  case  of 
pupils  who  neglected  to  brin|;  money  with  them.  All  these 
items  amount  to  a  round  sum  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  serve 
to  reduce  the  already  small  salaries. 

Medical  Inspectors  Organize. 

The  physicians  who  are  giving  their  services  to  the  schools 
have  effected  a  permanent  organization  to  be  called  the  Phila- 
delphia Association  oi  Medical  Inspectors  of  Schools.  They 
will  try  to  make  their  system  the  best  ol  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. 5leetings  will  be  held  at  least  once  a  month  at  which 
questions  of  school  hygiene  will  be  discussed.  The  board  of 
education  will  designate  a  room  in  which  the  meetings  of  the 
society  may  be  held  and  will  in  many  other  ways  render  them 
assistance. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are:  Pres.,  Dr.  J.  H.  McKee; 
Sec*y-Treas.,  Dr.  Frank  C.  Hammond. 

Normal  School  Crumbliog. 

The  new  normal  school  building  at  the  City  line  and  German' 
town  avenue  shows  sisns  of  a  dangerous  structural  weakness. 
Already  a  large  part  of  the  Germantown  avenue  facade  has 
fallen  lorward.  The  building  inspectors  have  ordered  sus- 
pension of  all  work  and  declare  that  the  entire  front  portion  of 
the  building  will  have  to  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt. 

For  three  weeks  before  the  final  catastrophe  took  place  there 
were  ugly  gaps  and  fissures  in  the  walls.  An  investigation  by 
experts  is  going  on. 


Teachers  Go  Out  on  Stril^e. 

Mild,  O  — The  four  teachers  who  compose  the  pedagogical 
force  at  this  village  have  struck «  When  they  received  their 
pay  envelopes  the  first  of  December  they  found  that  a  day's 
pay  had  been  deducted  on  account  of  Thanksgiving.  Natu- 
rally they  made  objections  and  when  the  board  of  education 
persisted  in  its  course  of  stinginess  the  young  women  concluded 
to  strike. 

The  board  accepted  their  determination  with  calmness  and 
sent  one  of  their  number  into  Columbus. 

He  returned  with  four  young  girls  from  the  high  schools 
whom  he  installed  in  the  vacant  class-rooms.  Their  reception 
was  not  very  cordial.  Only  six  children  came  to  their  classes, 
but  a' great  number  of  children  and  adults  assembled  about  the 
windows  with  hoots  and  jeers.  It  is  said  that  the  high  school 
girls  had  a  very  uncomfortable  day.  Next  morning  they  did  not 
appear  at  all. 

At  this  writing  the  board  is  endeavoring  to  get  the  striking 
teachers  back  and  it  looks  like  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
organized  pedagogical  labor. 
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New  England  Notes. 

Boston. — Dr.  Gallivan,  now  the  president  of  the  board  of 
education,  and  one  of  those  whom  the  Public  School  Associa- 
tion accused  of  using  his  office  for  partisan  purposes,  has  been 
re-elected.  One  woman  has  been  added  to  the  membership,  a 
Mrs.  Duff,  who  was  formerly  a  teacher. 

On  the  evening  of  election  day,  the  committee  gave  an  illus- 
tration of  the  ridiculousness  of  its  protest  that  partisanship  has' 
nothing  to  do  with  its  official  action.  When  the  name  of  Mr. 
John  A.  Russell  came  up  for  approval,  one  who  was  regularly 
appointed  by  the  superintendent  as  sub-master  of  the  Emerson 
school,  the  committee  voted  eleven  to  eight,  to  substitute  the 
name  of  James  H.  Leary ;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  the  commit- 
tee of  the  school  in  question  had  voted  to  recommend  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's confirmation.  The  action  was  stayed,  however,  until  the 
next  meeting  by  notice  of  a  motion  to  reconsider,  made  by  a 
member  absent  when  the  former  vote  was  taken. 

Salem.— Prof.  Charles  A.  Miller,  of  the  university  school, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  elected  teacher  of  science  in  the 
high  school.    He  is  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  university. 

Lynn.— Mr.  Elmer  Casey  has  resigned  the  position  of  sub- 
principal  of  the  Classical  high  school,  and  Mr.  Howard  D. 
Kenyon,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  has  been  elected  his  successor. 

•  SouTHiNGTON,  Conn. — The  school  board  is  much  perplexed 
as  to  *' whether  a  wilful  child  shall  be  allowed  to  run  school 
affairs  or  whether  the  school  board  will  continue  to  do  the 
running.^'  A  little  girl  who  attended  the  PlantsviUe  school  had 
some  money  taken  from  her  clothing  and  straightway  refused  to 
go  to  school  unless  she  be  allowed  to  attend  the  South  Centre 
School.  The  board  declined  to  allow  her  this  privilege  and 
now  the  child's  mother  is  threatening  suit  against  the  board. 
The  members  all  believe  it  would  be  lolly  to  yield. 

Cambridge,  Mass. — A  good  work  started  by  Harvard  stu- 
dents is  a  free  library  for  children  in  East  Cambridge.  The 
books  are  being  gathered  from  students  in  the  university  and 
the  librarians  are  chosen  from  volunteers.  The  aim  is  to  in- 
terest children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  and  to 
l^uide  their  reading  in  a  very  personal  way.  The  membership 
IS  limited  to  250  and  there  are  already  more  than  one  hundred 
on  the  waiting  list.    * 

This  is  only  one  of  the  manv  attempts  in  Cambridge  to  bring 
the  student  body  into  fellowship  with  the  ^reat  workingmen^s 
community  that  lies  between  Old  Cambridge  and  the  Back 
Bay.  The  success  of  the  Prospect  Progressive  Union,  a  fed- 
eration composed  of  college  students  and  workingmen,  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  instaices.  This  union,  started  in  a  small 
way  in  1890  by  Rev.  Robert  Ely,  has  grown  to  be  a  great  power 
in  the  life  of  Cambridge. 

Institute  of  Technology. 

A  notable  change  has  been  made  in  the  department  of  poli- 
tical economy,  by  substituting  nine  special  courses  for  a  single 
general  course  upon  political  economy  and  industrial  his'ory. 
These  are  so  planned  th.at  each  student  will  elect  four  of  them. 
The  titles  to  the  courses  will  show  the  comprehensive  character 
of  the  instruction  offered.  They  are  banking  and  exchange ; 
economics  of  iron  and  steel  industries;  textile  industries;  mer- 
chant marine;  public  finance;  railroad  transportation;  relation 
of  labor  to  employers ;  tariff  history ;  and  trade  and  wage  sta- 
tistics. This  gives  the  student  the  opportunity  to  suit  his  work 
in  this  department  to  his  proposed  life  work. 

A  new  course  in  business  law  has  been  established,  to  be 
conducted  by  Homer  Albers,  a  leading  member  of  the  Suffolk 
bar  and  an  instructor  in  the  law  school  of  Boston  university. 

Moral  Education  Society. 

The  December  meeting  discussed  *' Ethics  in  Public 
Schools.*'  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold  was  the  leading  speaker. 
She  held  that  the  school  is  essentially  the  teacher.  Hence  the 
primary  requisite  is  to  place  such  teachers  in  all  the  schools  as 
will  teach  tne  highest  morality  by  their  presence  and  example. 
The  teacher  filled  with  great  truths  will  impart  them  to  the 
children. 

Tufts  College. 

SOMERVILLE. — An  important  change  has  been  made  m  an- 
nouncing all  appointments  and  honors  in  the  chapel,  in  the 
place  of  giving  them  in  private,  as  heretofore.  It  forms  a  very 
interesting  exercise  and  adds  to  the  value  of  the  honors. 

Smith  College. 
Northampton.— The  income  of  the  money  left  by  Mr.  Fur- 
ness  has  been  assigned  for  a  senior  prize  essay  upon  seme 
Shakespearean  subject.  The  subject  announced  for  this  year 
was  "  Shakespeare^s  Plain  People,^'  and  the  prize  has  been  won 
by  Miss  Marion  Louise  Sharp,  of  Brookline. 

Tale  University. 

New  Haven. — Director  R.H.Chittenden  has  announced  an 
important  change  in  the  course  of  the  freshnan  class,  Shefiield 
Scientific  school.  Up  to  the  present  time  all  the  class  have 
pursued  the  sime  course  during  the  year.  The  first  of  March 
the  class  will  be  divided  according  to  the  courses  which  the 
students  intend  to  pursue  in  the  subsequent  years,  and  the 


studies  will  lead  mor^  directly  towards  the  course  than  hereto 
fore.  One  division  will  include  the  students  in  the  courses  of 
civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  sanitary  engineer- 
ing, electrical  engineering,  and  mining  and  metallurgy.  The 
other  division  will  take  the  students  in  chemistry,  medicine, 
natural  history,  and  geology. 

Death  of  a  Former  Teaclier. 

Hon.  John  C.  Dore,  one  of  the  early  superintendents  of  Chi- 
cago, died  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  Boston,  on  December  14,  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  a  native  of  Ossipee,  N.  H.,  was  at 
one  time  the  head  of  a  school  in  Boston,  and  did  more  than 
any  other  one  person  to  make  the  schools  of  Chicago  rank  witli 
those  of  Boston.  He  was  superintendent  for  many  years,  and 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  board  of  education.  In  the  criti- 
cal period  after  the  great  fire,  he  was  a  senator  for  Illinois  and 
did  much  to  restore  the  business  of  ihe  stricken  city. 

Death  of  Dr.  Henshaw. 

Amherst,  Mass.— Dr.  Marshall  Henshaw,  for  many  years 
professor  of  physics  in  Amherst  college,  died  Dec.  12. 

Dr.  Henshaw  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Amherst  in  the  class  of  '41.  He  was  successively 
principal  of  Dummer  academy,  Byfield,  principal  of  Williston 
seminary  at  Easthampton  and  professor  of  physics  at  Amherst 
He  retired  from  active  teaching  in  1891. 


Educational  Meetings. 

Dec.  26. — Florida  State  Teachers*  Association,  Tampa. 
President,  L.  W.  Buchholz,  Tampa;  secretary,  H.  S.  Philip, 
Tampa. 

Dec.  26.— New  Mexico  Educational  Council,  Santa  Fe. 

Dec.  26-28. — Maine  State  Teachers'  Association,  Lewiston. 
President,  Mary  F.  Snow,  Bangor;  secretary,  C.  F.  Cook,  Au- 
gusta. 

Dec.  26-28.— Indiana  State  Teachers*  Association.  Presi- 
dent, R.  I.  Hamilton,  Huntington;  secretary,  J.  R.  Hart, 
Lebanon. 

Dec.  26-28. — Illinois  State  Teachers', Association,  Spring- 
field. President  A.  V.  Greenman,  Aurora;  secretary,  J.  M. 
Bowley,  Carbondale. 

Dec  26-28.— Minnesota  Educational  Association,  St.  Paul; 
D.  E.  Cloyd,  secretary. 

Dec.  26-28— Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association,  Des  Moines. 
President,  W.  O.  Riddell,  Des  Moines ;  secretary,  Miss  C.  M. 
Goodell,  Union. 

Dec.  26-28. — Kansas  State  Teachers*  Association,  Topeka; 
secretary,  E.  T.  Fairchild,  Ellesworth. 

Dec.  26-28.— South  Dakota  Teachers*  Association,  Yankton. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Cowan,  Iroquois. 

Dec.  26-28. — Missouri  State  Teachers*  Association,  Jefferson 
City. 

Dec.  26-28.-  -Colorado  State  Teachers*  Association,  Denver." 

Dec.  26-28. — Kentucky  State  Teachers*  Association,  Louis- 
ville. Pres.  J.  M.  N.  Downes,  Newport;  secretary , Alfred  Liv- 
ingston, Newport. 

Dec.  26-28. — California  State  Teachers*  Association,  San 
Francisco.  President,  J.  W.  McClvmonds,  Oakland;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitzgerald,  School  Dept.,  San  Francisco. 

Dec.  26-28. — Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Syracuse.  President.  Charles  W.  Evans,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.;  secretary,  S.  Dwight  Arms,  U.  S.N.Y.,  Al- 
bany. 

Dec.  26-29. — National  Commercial  Teachers*  Federation, 
Detroit. 

Dec.  26-20. — Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association,  Milwaukee. 
President,  W.  N.  Parker,  Madison ;  secretary,  T.  W.  Boycc, 
Milwaukee. 

Dec.  26-29. — Oregon  State  Teachers*  Association,  Pordand. 
President,  Frank  Kigler,  Portland;  secretary,  G.  W.  Jones 
Salem. 

Dec.  26  30 — Oklahoma  Teachers*  Association,  Guthrie. 

Dec.  28.— New  Jersey  State  School  Board  Association, 
Trenton. 

Dec.  27-28. — Louisiana  Teachers*  Associatior.  Alexandria. 
President,  J.  E.  Keeny,  New  Iberia;  secretary.  Miss  A.  How- 
ell. Shreveport. 

Dec.  27-28.— North  Dakota  State  Teachers*  Association 
Fargo.  President,  G.  A.  Mc  Far  land.  Valley  City;  secretary. 
Geo.  Martin,  St.  Thomas. 

Dec.  27-29  — New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association,  New- 
ark. President,  Edwin  Shepard,  Newark ;  secretary,  Louis  C. 
Wooley,  Trenton. 

Dec.  27-29. — Southern  Educational  Association,  Richmond, 
Va.    Secretary,  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dec.  27-29.— Montana  State  Teachers'  Association,  Helena. 
President,  Mrs.  Nona  B.  Eddy,  Helena ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Eloise 
Knowles,  Missoula. 

Dec.-28.— Michigan  Teachers*  Association,  Grand  Rapids. 

Feb.  7  and  8.— East  Victoria  Teachers*  Association,  Lindsay, 
Ont.    J.  H.  Knight,  Inspector. 

Feb.  26-28.— Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A., 
Chicago. 

July  1-3.— New  York  State  Teachers*  Association,  Buffalo 
President,  J.  T.  Nicholson,  402  Pleasant  Ave.,  New  York  city 
secretary,  R.  A.  Searing,  Rochester. 
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Outline  of  Cat  Lessons. 

Bj  Annetta  F.  Armbs,  Boeton. 

Have  a  cab  that  is  accustomed  to  children  present,  at 
least  during  the  lesson.    Study  it  by  the  following  outline : 
Movements  of  the  Cat. 

Lead  the  children  to  observe  the  cat  as  it  goes  from 
one  place  to  another.  Which  feet  are  taken  from  the 
floor  at  the  same  time?  Does  it  make  much  noise  in 
moving  about?  Why  not?  Examine  its  paws.  What 
do  you  find  near  each  toe?  (A  soft  elastic  pad  or  cush- 
ion.) Do  the  pads  ever  wear  out?  Why  not?  Where 
do  you  see  a  large  pad?  (Just  back  of  the  toes.)  How 
many  toes  has  kitty?  (Five  on  each  front  foot,  four  on 
each  hind  one.)  With  what  is  each  toe  furnished?  (A 
long,  curved,  homy  claw.)  Which  are  longer  and  sharper  ? 
(The  front  ones,  because  they  are  used  for  catching  and 
holding  prey,  and  for  climbing,  the  hind  ones  more  for 
bracmg.)  Are  their  claws  always  in  sight?  Where 
does  kitty  put  them?  (Each  claw  has  a  little  sack  or 
sheath  into  which  the  cat  can  pull  the  claw  whenever  it 
wishes.  Why  does  a  cat  like  to  draw  its  claws  over  hard 
things?  The  claws  would  soon  become  so  long,  they 
would  be  in  the  way  if  kitty  did  not  often  scratch  hard 
things  to  wear  themjdown :  in  this  way,  too,  it  sharpens 
them. 

The  Head. 

With  what  is  the  head  covered?  Its  color?  Its  shape? 
Name  the  parts  of  the  head. 

The  Ears. — Where  are  the  ears  placed?  Are  they 
large  or  small?  Why  not  have  them  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  your  own?  Notice  their  hollow  shape.  Of  what 
use  is  this  shape?  Why  have  they  long  hairs  in  them  ? 
How  do  the  ears  help  in  telling  where  food  is? 
'i^The  Eyes. — Have  the  children  look  at  each  other's  eyes 
and  compare  them  with  kitty's.  Are  thev  shaped  alike? 
Does  kitty  have  eyebrows,  and  lashes?  (Show  the  little 
ones  the  pupil  in  kitty's  eyes.)  Have  you  a  pupil  in  your 
eye?  Is  it  the  same  color,  shape?  Size?  Compare  the 
shape  of  ifc  with  yours  in  a  very  bright  light.  What  cov- 
ers kitty's?  Draw  a  picture  of  it  as  you  see  it.  Darken 
the  room  and  look  at  kitty's  again.  What  is  its  shape? 
Make  a  picture  of  it.  Why  is  the  pupil  made  to  change 
in  this  way?  Why  does  kitty  have  such  bright  eyes? 
See  Rick's  "Natural  History  and  Object  Lessons." 

The  Nose. — Is  the  nose  smooth  or  rough?  Cool  or  hot? 
Moist  or  dry?  Does  a  cat  detect  odors  quickly? 
Of  what  use  is  this  power? 

The  Mouth. — How  far  back  does  the  mouth  extend? 
Of  what  use  is  this  to  the  cat? 

Whiskers. — ^Just  outside  the  mouth,  and  each  side  of 
it,  are  long  stiff  hairs.  What  are  they  called?  Are 
there  many  or  few  of  them?  Of  what  use  are  they? 
(They  help  kitty  to  find  her  way  about  in  dark  and  dan- 
gerous places.)  Does  kitty  like  to  have  you  touch  them? 
Why  not?  (They  are  very  sensitive  to  touch  and  quickly 
tell  their  owner  of  danger ;  the  cat  never  tries  to  get 
thru  a  place  narrower  than  the  width  of  it&  head  and 
whiskers. 

Tlie  Teeth. — Let  the  children  look  at  the  cat's  teeth, 
are  they  all  alike?  What  color  are  they?  Are  they 
kept  clean?  Allow  the  children  to  look  at  one  another's 
teeth.  Compare  them  with  kitty's*  Which  have  the 
larger  front  one's?  Which  the  sharper?  Why?  How 
many  long  pointed  ones  does  kitty  have?  Their  use? 
(There  are  four  long  pointed  ones  which  are  useful  in 
holding  its  prey,  and  in  taking  meat  from  bones.)  Com- 
pare the  back  ones.  How  do  they  differ?  (Kitty's  are 
much  more  pointed,  thinner,  fiatter  and,  sharper?  They 
come  together  in  eating  much  as  the  blades  of  a  pair  of 
scissors,  thus  cutting  the  food  instead  of  grinding  it? 

The  Tongve. — Give  the  cat  milk  and  let  the  little  ones 
watch  it  take  some  from  thd  dish.  How  is  it  done? 
How  does  the  cat  use  its  tongue?  Every  time  it  laps 
the  tongue  is  curved  so  that  it  will  hold  milk  like  a  spoon. 
Does  it  take  water  in  the  same  way?    Watch  it  take 


meat  from  a  bone.  It  gets  what  it  can  by  using  its  long 
teeth,  then  laps  the  bone  with  its  tongue.  With  what  is 
the  tongue  covered,  especially  the  forw  ard  part?  (With 
sharp  points  which  turn  backward.)  Then,  why  is  this 
rough  tongue  necessary  to  the  cat?  For  what  other 
purpose  than  eating  and  drinking  does  it  use  its  tongue? 
Did  kitty  ever  lick  your  hand?  Is  its  tongue  wet  or  dry  ? 
Watch  kitty  clean  its  fur.  How  is  this  done?  How 
does  the  cat  reach  its  ears^  The  back  of  its  head,  etc.? 
Food  for  the  Cat. — Name  the  kinds  of  food  the  cat  lives 
upon  when  left  to  provide  for  itself.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
cat  catch  a  mouse?  How  is  this  done.  Tell  the  use  of 
the  pads  on  kitty's  feet?  With  what  do  you  feed  your 
kitty?  How  often  do  you  give  it  water?  (It  is  said  that 
house  cats  often  suffer  for  want  of  water.)  When  does 
kitty  go  hunting  for  food?  Why?  How  can  it  see  to  get 
its  food  in  the  night?    What  does  it  do  in  the  daytime? 

Dozing — and  dozing,  and  dozing  ! 
Pleasant  enough, 

Dreaming  of  sweet  cream  and  mouse-meat, — 
Delicate  staff  I 

Of  raids  on  the  pantry  and  hen-coop, 
Or  light,  stealthy  tread. 

Of  cat-gossip,  meeting  by  moonlight 
On  ridge-poole  or  shed. 
(In  Gat-Questions.)  — LuGY  Labcom. 

The  Body. — With  what  is  the  body  covered  ?  Its  color? 
Shape  and  size  of  body?  Is  the  coat  of  fur  thick  or 
thin  in  winter?  In  summer?  What  makes  it  thinner  in 
summer?  Does  it  ever  wear  out  as  your  coat  does? 
Will  the  rain  wet  it  thru?  Why  not?  Which  way  does 
kitty  like  to  have  you  stroke  its  fur?  (From  its  head 
to  its  tail.)    Why? 

The  rimTV.— What  are  the  young  called?  Who  takes 
care  of  them?  What  do  they  eat?  Who  gives  it  to 
them?  If  they  are  in  danger,  what  will  Mother  Cat  do? 
She  takes  them  one  by  one  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Kittens  have  much  to  learn.  Who 
teaches  them.  Name  some  of  the  lessons  they  must  be 
taught.  To  wash  themselves,  to  catch  mice,  to  sharpen 
and  use  their  claws,  to  lap  milk,  clean  bones,  etc.  It  is 
said  that  the  cat  is  a  mpdel  mother. 

Voice  cf  the  Cat.— How  do  cats  talk  to  each  other? 
Their  manner  of  communicating  with  man  differs.  If 
very  hungry  and  wishes  to  ask  for  food  it  has  a  piteous 
mew.  If  pleased,it  rubs  up  against  him  and  purrs.  If 
angry  it  scratches,  spits. 

Uses  of  Cats. — Houses  are  kept  free  from  rats  and 
mice  by  the  watchful  cat.  They  are  safe  pets  for  chil- 
dren. Lessons  of  neatness  and  patience  may  be  learned 
by  observing  their  habits  of  washing,  and  patiently 
watching  for  prey.  The  cat's  handsome  fur  covering 
is  often  used  for  making  warm  wraps  for  children,  for 
carriage  robes,  etc. 

Variety (f  Cats.— TYi^T^  are  many  varieties:  such  as 
the  Manx  without  any  tail,  the  Angora,  with  long  silken 
hairs,  the  Malayan  Archipelego  cats,  with  short  trun- 
cated tails,  the  Chinese,  with  pendulous  ears,  the  red-col- 
ored ones  of  Tobolsk,  the  twisted  tailed  ones  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  others.  These  may  be  taught  thru  pictures 
and  stories. 

Stories  of  feats  that  have  made  cats  famous  may  be 
told.  See  stories  in  the  following  named  books :  "  The 
Cat,  Her  Place  in  Society,"  Edith  Carrington.  "  The 
Book  of  Cats,"  Charles  H.  Ross.  "Cat  Life  and  Cat 
Characteristics,"  M.  H.  Spielmann.  **  Habits  of  Ani- 
mals," Ernest  {ngersoll  and  Others.  "  Little  Folks  in 
Feathers  and  Fur,"  Olive  T.  Miller. 

Interest  the  children  to  bring  in  pictures  of  cats. 
Mount  them.  Tell  them  of  Henriette  Ronner,  the 
woman  who  has  made  herself  famous  as  a  painter  of 
cats.  See  ''Cat  Life  and  Cat  Characteristics,"  Spiel- 
mann ;  also  Ladies  Home  Journal^  November,  1899. 

Relatives  of  the  CW.— Some  of  the  relatives  are  the 
lion,  tiger,  leopard,  panther.  Why  are  they  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  cat?  Where  are  they  found?  Show 
pictures  of  them  and  compare  with  the  cat  in  prominent 
features.  See  "  Animals  on  Land  and  Sea,'*  by  Sarah 
Cooper,  "  Winners  in  Life's  Race»"  Buckley. 
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)Vote9  of  )Vew  Books. 

The  Riverride  Aldine  ClametiBK  new  serieB  of  books  designed 
to  set  forth  the  examples  of  the  most  eminent  American 
writing  in  prose  amd  verse  in  a  form  which  shall  carry  for- 
ward the  traditions  of  the  great  Venetian  painter,  Aldns 
Manritins,  as  revived  and  confirmed  for  English  readers  by 
William  Pickering,  the  disciple  of  Aldus.  The  Riverside  Press 
nndertakes  to  produce  flike  its  model,  the  Ghiswick  Press),  the 
choicest  book,  as  regards  harmony  of  type,  page,  and  paper,  free 
from  eccentricities  and  justly  regarded  elegant  by  virtues  of 
the  proportions.  Five  of  these  model  little  books,  61-2x4  1-4 
inches  in  size,  are  issued.  They  are  handsomely  bound  in  blue  and 
enclosed  in  a  box.  They  are  Longfellow's  Evangdine :  a  Tale  of 
Aeadie  ;  Whittier's  Snowbound  and  Other  AiUobiographie  Poems  ; 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes*  The  One  Hoes  Shay,  The  Chambered 
Nautilus  and  Other  Poms,  Grave  and  Grqy ;  Lowell's  The  Vision 
qf  Sir  Launfalf  A  Fable  Jor  Orities,  and  the  Commenuyration  Ode 
and  Hawthorne's  Legends  oj  the  Province  House  and  Other  Twice 
Told  Tales,  These  books  all  have  introductions  and  most  of 
them  notes,  besides  photogravure  frontispieces.  (Houghton, 
Miffln  &  Company,  Boston.    Price,  50  cents  a  volume.) 

Among  the  Great  Masters  of  Literature^  by  Walter  Rowlands, 
contains  scenes  in  the  lives  of  great  authors,  with  thirty-two 
reproductions  of  famous  paintings.  The  articles  are  too  short 
to  be  called  biographies— they  are  sketches  in  which  phases  of 
the  authors*  careers  are  vividly  presented  with  the  aid  of  these 
masterpieces  of  art.  The  list  includes  Homer,  Sappho,  Virgil, 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio.  Tasso,  Chaucer,  More,  Shakespeare, 
Walton,  Milton,  Defoe,  Swift,  Pope,  Sterne,  Chatterton,  John- 
son, Goldsmith,  Bums,  Chantier,  Moliere,  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and 
bound  in  white  cloth,  witlr  a  cover  design  stamped  in  gilt. 
(Dana  Estes  &  Company.) 

Traveler  Tales  of  South  Africa,  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth, 
gives  narratives  concerning  people  and  countries  that  have 
figured  in  recent  history.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  pre- 
sent a  connected  narrative,  with  interpolated  stories  and  many 
illustrations,  a  picture  of  the  present  condition  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  world  has 
become  so  active  and  important  a  factor  in  the  progress  of 
mankind.  It  is  fully  illustrated.  (Dana  Estes  &  Company, 
Boston.) 

• 

Doris  and  her  Dog  Rodney,  by  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft,  is  a  book 
that  inculcates  kindness  to  animals  without  too  much  preach- 
ing. It  is  a  book  that  will  please  all  the  young  people  and 
some  of  the  older  ones.  The  author  has  acquired  an  enviable 
reputation  by  her  books  on  nature  and  animals.  The  illustra- 
tions of  this  volume  are  by  H.  C.  Ireland.  (Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  Boston.    Pric^,  $1.50.) 

In  Songs  and  Song  WritersEenry  T.  Fincke  shows  why  it  was 
that  it  was  left  to  Schubert,  less  than  a  century  ago,  after  so 
many  great  composers  had  finished  their  work,  practically  to 
create  the  lyric  art-song.  The  great  composers  were  so  busy 
with  mammoth  oratorios,  operas,  symphonies,  and  sonatas,  that 
the  short  song  was  thought  hardly  worth  serious  attention. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  as  much  genius  often  is  required  to 
create  the  shorter  work  as  the  longer  one.  Among  the  com- 
posers whose  labor  is  summarized  and  criticised  are  Schubert, 
Schumann,  Franz,  Jensen,  Liszt,  Rubenstein,  Gneg,  and  Mac- 
Dowell,  portraits  of  whom  are  given.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    Price,  $1.25.) 

The  Rubaiyat  oj  Omar  Khayyam,  comprising  the  metrical, 
translations  by  Edward  Fitz  Gerald  and  E.  H.  Winfield  and  the 
prose  version  by  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  In  the  great  mass 
of  Omar  literature,  comprising  almost  a  library,  this  book 
holds  an  important  place.  Besides  the  work  of  these  authors 
as  represented  in  the  text,  there  are  interesting  comparative 
stanzas,  a  bibliography,  and  an  introduction  by  Jessie  B.  Rit- 
tenhouse.  The  typography  of  the  volume  is  handsome  and 
pleasing.  The  title  page  is  attractively  rubricated,  and  the 
frontispiece  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  FitzGrorald.  The  cover, 
bearing  the  designer's  initials,  is  of  dark  blue  cloth  tooled  in 
gold.    (Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston.    Price,  $2.00.) 

College  Administration,  by  Charles  F.  Thwing.  The  author 
of  this  book,  himself  a  distinguished  college  president,  is  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject.  In  the  sev- 
eral chapters  are  treated  questions  connected  with  the  or- 
ganisation of  American  education,  the  constitution  of  the 
American  college,  the  college  president,  special  conditions  and 
methods  of  administration,  the  government  of  students,  finan- 


cial relations,  and  administrative  and  scholastic  problems  of 
the  twentieth  century.  It  is  a  new  field  in  which  Dr.  Thwing 
has  entered,  a  field  so  important  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  has  not 
been  occupied  before.  He  takes  a  very  liberal  view  boto  of 
the  relations  of  the  president  to  the  faculty  and  the  faculty  to 
the  students.  The  old  autocratic  methods  find  little  encour- 
agement in  these  pages.  All  who  are  interested  in  college  ad- 
ministration can  receive  help  from  this  volume.  (The  Cen- 
tury Company,  New  York.    Cloth,  $2.00.) 

Jack  Among  the  Indians,  by  George  Bird  Grinnell  is  a  com- 
panion story  to  "Jack  the  Young  Ranchman."  1*  «  ™|  ^^ 
adventure  and  happenings  of  Western  life.  (Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York.    12mo.,  cloth,  $1.25.) 

Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham,  the  story  of  a  very  young  couple,  by 
H.  G.  Wells.  This  is  a  dainty  story  of  love,  in  the  author's 
best  style,  which  is  already  in  its  third  edition.  As  a  por- 
trayer  of  the  varying  phases  of  this  delicate  sentiment  the 
author  is  certainly  a  success.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York.    12mo.,  cloth,  $1.50.) 

!rAei}ttiteo/S/ocib6n(f^c,  by  Edward  Bellamy.  Our  readers 
will  remember  this  writer  as  the  author  of  that  celebrated 
story,  "Looking  Backward,"  which  dealt  with  the  co-operative 
social  system.  In  The  Duke  of  Stockbridge  is  shown  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  and  country  in  Northwestern  Ma^husetts 
(now  known  as  Berkshire)  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  until  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
in  1787,  and  the  trials  and  hardships  to  which  the  yeomanry  of 
the  country  were  subjected.  The  struggle  of  the  people 
against  the  legislature  and  other  stirring  events  are  pictured 
in  that  vivid  and  romantic  style  of  which  the  author  was  such 
a  master.  This  story  was  partly  written  before  "Looking 
Backward;*'  the  author  concluded  to  withhold  it  from  publica- 
tion until  he  had  given  the  public  the  latter  work  This  post- 
humous story  of  the  lamented  anthor  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issued  during  the  year.    (Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.) 

Ever  since  1878  have  appeared  each  year  those  delightful 
volumes  of  stories  of  adventure,  puzzles,  poems,  and  pictures 
known  as  Chatterbox.  The  volume  this  year  is  especially  fine. 
It  has  hundreds  of  illustrations,  many  of  them  covering  a  page, 
and  a  few  of  them  colored.  The  book  will  be  an  unfailing 
mine  of  pleasure  for  the  young  people.  (Dana  Estes  &  Com- 
pany, Boston.) 

The  What  is  Worth  While  series  contains  a  great  number  of 
duodecimo  books  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  pages,  each  hav- 
ing an  essay  by  some  well-known  thinker.  Among  these  are 
the  following:  BooKs  that  Nourish  Us,  by  Annie  Russell  Marble; 
The  Hour  qf  Opjxyrtunity,  by  Orison  Swett  Marden,  and  Fate 
Mastered,  Destiny  FuHUled,  by  W.  J.  Colvilie.  (Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Company,  New  York.    Price,  35  cents  each.) 

WUkiTisnn^s  Foreign  Classics  in  English  furnish  a  contradic- 
tion to  the  old  saying  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning. 
With  the  aid  of  these  books  one  can  obtain  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  writings  in  other  languages  with  one 
twentieth  the  labor  that  would  be  expended  in  learning  the 
languages.  A  clear  and  satisfying  knowledge  of  the  best 
classical  literature  is  made  possible  to  all  by  this  library, 
which  includes  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  classics.  As 
supplementary  reading  for  students  in  schools  and  colleges  it 
will  be  found  a  valuable  assistance.  The  books  are  not  text- 
books meant  to  be  studied  or  labored  over.  The  contents  are 
of  such  an  attractive  character  that  it  is  believed  that  no  one, 
old  or  young,  can  fail  to  experience  enjoyment  and  profit  from 
reading  them.    (Funk  &  Wagnalls  (Jompany,  New  York.) 

America,  Picturesque  and  Descriptive,  by  Joel  Cook.  It  is 
hardly  possible  in  the  limits  of  a  paragraph  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  comprehensiveness  and  beauty  of  this  three-volume  work. 
The  author  who  is  also  the  author  of  a  similar  work  on  Eng- 
land, has  prepared  the  descriptions  with  the  utmost  care  as  to 
accuracy  and  vividness  and  the  utmost  pains  have  been  be- 
stowed on  the  three  or  four  score  of  illustrations.  These  are 
photogravures  of  towns,  buildings,  and  various  scenes,  and 
show  some  of  the  best  work  done  recently  by  the  illustrator. 
Volume  I  shows  us  the  environment  of  Chesapeake  bay,  the 
great  theater  of  the  Civil  war,  the  valley  of  the  Deleware,  the 
Alleghenies,  the  sunny  South,  the  prairie  land,  and  the  great 
Northwest;  Volume  II,  around  the  harbor  of  New  York,  the 
environment  of  Long  Island  sound,  the  Hudpon  river,  the  Berk- 
shire hills,  the  Adirondacks  and  their  attendant  lakes,  across 
the  Empire  state,  and  the  ^iver  St.  Lawrence;  Volume  III,  the 
Old  Bay  state,  Narragansett,  the  Connecticut  river  and  the 
White  mountains,  the  northern  New  England  states,  the  Ohio 
to  the  (lulf,  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Rockies  and  the 
Pacific  coast.    (Henry  T.  Coatee  &  Company,  Philadelphia.) 
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RUa  IB  a  story  of  Cuba  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  a  favorite 
writer  among  the  young  people,  as  attested  by  the  great  de- 
mand for  her  books.  The  anther  reminds  her  readers  that  if 
they  think  this  story  extravagant  they  should  read  the  pub- 
lished acconnts  of  the  Spanish- American  war.  Many  tenderly 
nurtured  girls  were  comp«lled  to  endure  hardship  compared  to 
which  Rita's  adventures  seem  mere  child  play.  The  book  was 
illustrated  by  Ethebred  B.  Barry.  (Dana  Estes  &  Ck)mpany, 
Boston.) 

The  Story  of  King  Arthur,  how  much  of  romance  and  chiv- 
alry this  title  suggests  I  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  has  put  into  ex- 
cellent prose  the  legends  that  Tennyson  and  others  have  told 
so  beautifully  in  poetry.  The  story  of  Arthur  had  its  origin 
in  Wales  about  the  fifth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  leg- 
ends of  the  British  isles.  Ho<f  much  of  it  is  true  and  how 
much  false  no  one  can  tell ;  but  it  no  doubt  had  a  basis  in  fact. 
A  Celtic  ruler  named  Arthur  certainly  did  live ;  he  was  a  brave 
and  wise  ruler  who  added  glory  to  the  Celtic  race.  Around 
this  ideal  king  are  gathered  other  ideal  types  who  almost  rival 
in  fame  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  story  of  these 
worthies  is  told  in  a  charming  style.  Several  illustrations 
adorn  the  volume.    (Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

Exiled  to  Siberia  is  a  story  by  William  Murray  Graydon  of 
this  land  of  misery,  henceforth  destined  to  be  a  land  of  promise. 
Nearly  all  the  action  occurs  in  the  mines  and  military  prisons. 
The  plot  is  absorbing,  the  adventure  exciting,  the  movements 
rapid,  and  the  style  clear  and  crisp.  (The  Penn  Publishing 
Company,  Philadelphia.) 

The  Animals  qf  .^*sop  is  an  attractive  book  in  which  ^op's 
fables  are  adapted  and  pictured  by  Joseph  J.  Mora.  No  more 
attractive  or  instructive  book  for  young  people  has  been  pro- 
duced this  season.  The  wonderful  animals  of  JEaop  that  talk 
and  act  like  human  beings  are  made  doubly  fascinating  by  Mr. 
Mora's  ingenious  drawings,  in  the  production  of  which  he  has 
shown  a  great  deal  of  originality.  As  literature  is  full  of  al- 
lusions to  these  fables  an  early  acquaintance  with  them  is 
desirable;  hence  this  book  should  have  a  wide  circulation 
among  children.    (Dana  Estes  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Kdea,  the  Surf-Rider ;  A  Romance  of  Pagan  HaiDaii^  by  A. 
S.  Twombly.  The  writer  of  this  story  has  entered  a  new  field 
and  the  reader  will  admit  that  it  is  a  fascinating  one.  The 
events  are  supposed  to  occur  before  the  white  man  had  discov- 
ered and  re-named  the  Sandwich  islands.  The  author  has  made 
his  heroine  a  descendant  of  one  of  their  legendary  characters 
known  as  Kalea,  the  Surf-Rider.  She  is  a  physicaUy  powerful, 
savagely  passionate,  but  noble-minded  young  woman,  inheriting 
the  skill  and  the  name  of  her  ancestors.  A  tender  sweet-spir- 
ited maiden  is  her  rival  for  the  affection  of  Hookama,  adopted 
son  of  a  chief.  The  adventures  of  Hookama  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  story,  which  is  imaginative  fiction,  with  all  its  va- 
riety of  interesting  character  and  exciting  event  The  author 
has  studied  the  underlying  facts  of  locality,  custom,  modes  of 
thought  and  expression,  and  depicted  them  with  the  alluring 
colors  of  life.    (Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert.  New  York.) 

A  Book  for  all  Readers,  by  Ainsworth  Rand  Spofford.  The 
author  of  this  book  will  be  recognized  by  those  interested  in 
books  and  libraries  as  the  former  libiarian  of  the  Congressional 
library  at  Washington.  The  book  is  designed  to  aid  in  the 
collection,  use,  and  preservation  of  books  and  the  formation  of 
public  and  private  libraries.  It  is  especially  gratifying  that  this 
celebrated  librarian  should  give  the  results  of  his  experience. 
The  book  comes  at  an  opportune  time,  for  the  interest  in  libraries 
is  growing.  They  are  now  recognized  to  be  almost  important 
as  school ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  allies  of  the  schools.  We  can- 
not speak  in  detail  as  to  the  contents  of  this  book.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  gives  full  and  clear  directions  as  to  the  choice 
of  books,  the  arrangement  and  furnishing  of  libraries,  etc. 
Those  who  contemplate  the  establishment  of  libraries  may  save 
themselves  some  serious  mistakes  by  carefully  reading  this 
book.    (G.  p. Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Essays,  Letters,  Miscellanies  is  a  recent  volume  by  the  cele- 
brated Count  L.  N.  Tolstoi.  In  this  book  the  government  and 
the  church  are  criticised  and  war,  patriotii^m,  intemperance, 
improvidence,  and  other  things  are  denounced.  The  fact  that 
he  is  allowed  so  much  latitude  shows  that  there  is  more  freedom 
of  thought  in  Russia  than  is  generally  supposed.  An  important 
part  of  the  volume  is  that  describing  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
ants during  the  famine  of  two  years  ago.  He  commends  the 
Dukhobors  for  refusing  to  bear  arms  and  says  this  is  the  way 
to  put  an  end  to  war.  The  style  of  the  essays  is  well-nigh  per- 
fect. Tolstoi  has  fairly  earned  his  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
literary  man.  (F.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$2.00.) 


Helmet  and  Spear:  Stories  from  the  Wars  oj  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  M.  A.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  remember  this  author's  *' Stories  from  Homer''  and  will 
expect  to  find  something  equally  attractive  in  this  volume,  and 
they  will  not  be  disappointed.  Greek  and  Roman  history,  es- 
pecially the  romantic  and  heroic  side  of  it,  is  always  interesting 
to  'young  people.  Mr.  Church  has  covered  the  main  events  for 
seven  or  eight  centuries.  He  begins  with  the  wars  of  Greece 
and  Persia,  and  continues  with  Greece  and  Carthage,  Rome  and 
Carthage  and  Rome  and  the  barbarians.  The  original  authori- 
ties have  been  used  mostly,  but  Plutarch  has  helped  out  with 
picturesque  details.  (The  Macmillan  Company.  New  York 
Price,  $1.75.) 

John  Brmon,  the  story  of  the  last  of  the  Puritans,  by  William 
Elsey  Connelley.  On  the  one  hand  John  Brown  has  been  de- 
picted as  the  incarnation  of  evil  and  on  the  other  he  has  been 
regarded  as  a  saint.  Ble  was  neither  the  one  njat  the  other  of 
these,  but  a  man  who  believed  he  was  thoroly  right— fanatical 
if  you  choose  that  term,  but  are  not  all  reformers  more  or  less 
fanatics  7  The  world  has  now  generally  accepted  the  fact  that 
slavery  was  on  evil ;  none  defend  John  Brown's  Harper's  Ferry 
campaign,  but  all  see  heroism  of  a  lofty  kind  in  his  Kansas 
battles.  One  cannot  fully  understand  the  history  of  those 
border  struggles,  witiiout  a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  this  singu- 
larly zealous  man.  Mr.  Connelley  has  told  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  interesting  as  romance.  He  has  been  fair  in  his 
estimate  of  Brown's  work,  neither  extenuating  his  faults  nor 
setting  aught  down  in  malice.  The  book  is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  our  list  of  historical  works.  (Crane  &  Company, 
Topeka.) 

Faiths  oj  Famous  Men,  by  John  Renyon  Kilboum.  This 
important  work  comprises,  in  their  own  words,  the  religious 
views  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists,  statesmen,  philos- 
ophers, rulers,  authors,  generals,  business  men,  liberal  thinkers, 
leaders  of  religious  denominations,  etc.,  etc.  These  have  been 
taken  from  published  works,  from  letters,  and  in  some  few  in- 
stances—as with  ex-President  Cleveland,  who  personally  wrote 
what  he  wished  included ;  or  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  who  before 
his  death,  selected  what  he  wished  to  represent  him— the  selec- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  writers  themselves.  (Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Company,  Philadelphia.    Price,  $2.00.) 

The  Head  qf  a  Hundred  in  the  Colony  qf  Virginia,  1622,  by 
Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  In  this  story  colonial  life  is  pictured 
in  a  realistic  way.  It  is  a  powerful  and  fascinating  story. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston.) 

A  Maid  at  King  AJfred^s  Court  takes  us  in  imagination  back 
to  the  England  of  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  a 
faithful  picture  of  Anglo-Saxon  manners.  The  events  of  Alfred's 
reiffu  and  the  heroine's  part  in  them  are  set  forth  in  a  pleasing 
style.  The  story,  written  by  Lucy  Foster  Madison,  is  an  in- 
structive one.    (llie  Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

The  House  of  Egremont  is  a  powerful  and  brilliant  romance  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  time  of  William  of  Orange. 
Roger  Egremont  is  an  opponent  of  that  ruler  and  mixed  up 
with  the  politics  and  intrigues  of  the  time.  The  features  of 
the  age  are  given  in  language  that  is  quaint  and  somewhat 
archaic  as  befits  the  subject.  Mollie  Elliot  Seawell,  the  author, 
has  added  to  her  laurels  in  this  lacec t  story.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    Price  $1.50.) 

The  Girl  and  the  Guardsman,  is  a  pretty  love  story  charmingly 
told  by  Alexander  Black.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and 
bound  in  red  cloth  with  a  tasteful  cover  design,  including  the 
unique  feature  of  the  portraits  of  the  hero  and  the  heroine. 
"Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Shadowings,  by  Lafcadio  Heam,  lecturer  on  English  litera- 
ture in  the  Imperial  university,  Tokyo,  Japan.  We  can  well 
spare  this  writer  from  America,  even  if  he  has  become  a  citi- 
zen of  Japan,  if  he  continues  to  &end  out  his  charming  pictures 
of  Japanese  life.  He  is  really  an  enthusiast  in  the  study  si 
Japanese  history,  social  life,  and  legendary  lore.  This  latest 
book  is  concerned  with  legends,  the  origin  of  Japanese  names, 
old  Japanese  songs,  stories  from  strange  books,  etc.  It  is  a 
most  entertaining  one,  both  as  to  style  and  contents.  (Little 
Brown  &  Company.    Price,  $2.00.)  > 

The  Prinees^s  Story  Book,  edited  with  an  introduction  by 
George  Lawrence  Gomme,  F.  S.  A.,  and  illustrated  by  Helen 
Stratton«  This  is  a  collection  of  historical  stories  out  of 
English  romantic  literature  in  illustration  of  the  reigns  of 
English  monarchs  from  tbe  Conquest  to  Victoria.  Among  the 
authors  contributing  to  the  volumes  are  Scott,  Lord  Lytton, 
Ainsworth.  Sir  William  Napier,  Charles  Kingsley.  J.  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Horace  Smith,  and  Samuel  Lover. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  New  York.) 
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Your  Hose 

That  \B  what  yoa  should  breathtt 
through— not  your  mouth. 

But  there  may  be  times  when  your 
catarrh  Is  so  bad  you  can*t  breathe 
through  It. 

Breathing  through  the  mouth  Is  al- 
ways bad  for  the  lungs,  and  it  is  es- 
pecially so  when  their  delicate  tissues 
have  been  weakened  by  the  scrofulous 
condition  of  the  blood  on  which  catarrh 
depends. 

Alfred  E.  YIngse,  Hoemerstown,  Pa„ 
suffered  from  catarrh  for  years.  His 
head  felt  bad,  there  was  a  ringing  in  his 
ears,  and  he  could  not  breathe  through 
one  of  his  nostrils  nor  clear  his  head. 

After  trying  several  catarrh  specifics 
from  which  he  derived  no  benefit,  he 
was  completely  cured,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  by 

Hood's  Sarsaparilia 

This  great  medicine  radically  and  per- 
manently cures  catarrh  by  cleansing  the 
blood  and  building  up  the  whole  system. 

ilooD'B  Pills  are  the  farorite  cathartic.  2'.c 


THE   nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE   COMP'Y 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,    -   Prertdent. 


••The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies." 


Asteb.     •  •    $301,844.537  52 

limnnce  and  Annuities 
in  Force.      •        •     1.052,665.21100 

The  Mntnal  Life  Insuniioe  Oonpuv  Imimb 
tirvty  form  of  poUor  At  the  lowest  latea  com- 
menrante  with  wttnj. 
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Jy  AUOe  B,  STOOICHAM,  M,  P,  ^i^«Tf «»? 
TOLSTOI«  hU  ftunlly  and  home  life,  with  rtvld  pictnrea 
of  perwnar  experlenoea  In  RuMia.    VI tal  polntB  of  hit  creat 


works  on  religion  and  art  are  preMnted  with  new  Intereit. 
Bookeeller.  New«lealer*8ta!  ••I>r.  fltoofcfcam;*  wn-hU  a 
roaHnaMng  aooawHX  vf  hvr  vfii  to  the fdmouM  Rtuaian.** 

The  Hew  Spirit  bj  HAVE  LOOK  «  LUf  In  the  eame  irpl- 
ame  tflm  aa  eloquent  inalght  Into  TOLSTOI'S  ■otrfa} 
phlloeophT.  ChloajTO  Tribune  **A  deaert'tdlif  noUdwork,** 
Literary  World:  "^rttonl,  aif^Mtfoafie,  tloqtmtt**      .^  _  ^ 

lllualrated.    Bound  In  Art  VHIura.  Prepaid  91.00 

-TOCKHAW  POIllSHIHa  CO.,  66  riFTM  AVC,  CHICAaO.  III. 


CBOWN  AND  BUDGE  WOUL 

Teeth  without  Tlate^t 

The  special  and  sdentiflo  branch  of  dentistrj- 
knowa  as  Grown  and  Bridge  Work,  requires  the 
mostacoarateadjastmeDt  with  perfect  meohani- 
oal  oonstraotion  to  insure  an  artistic  success  and 
xwrmanenoy 

Haying  every  facility  for  this  dara  of  work  I 
can  now  offer  reasonable  prioef  as  consistent  with 
first  class  workmanship.    Established.  18M. 

Dt  I.i.  S1BI1KT,  Mil.  ISStll 


BLACKBOARD   STENCILS 

art  the  cheapest,  handiest,  most  satisfao- 
tory  means  of  illustration  in  school.  Our 
list  comprises  over  600  subjects  Bend  10 
cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  yon  two 
ff^tnpi^  for  trial— a  map  of  North  America 
^  and  a  drawing  or  language  lesson— to- 
gether with  catalog  containing  complete 
list. 
E  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  6i  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


MSO'S    CURE    FOR 


BeM  Couiih  Symp.  Tastes  Good.  Cie 


tn  time.    Sold  by  drajgrttta. 
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ventered  at  the  N.  Y.  P.  O.  ss  Mcond-class  matttr.] 

Publisksd  Weekly  hy 
m.   L,   KELLOQQ   Sk    CO.. 

The  Educational  BttUding, 

6x  B.  NiiTTH  Street,  New  York. 

a66  Wabash  Avb.,  Chicago. 


Tm  School  Joukmal,  esublished  in  1870L  was  the  first 

f  educational  paper  published  in  the  United  States. 

year  It  publlsned  twelve  school  board  num- 

lers,  Killy  Illustrated,  of  from  forty-four  to  sixty  pages 


veekly  4 
during  the 


M^h,  witn  cover,  a  summer  number  (eighty-eight  pages] 
ia June,  a  private  school  number  In  September,  a  Chnst- 
Tias  number  In  November,  and  four  treveUng  numbers 
in  May  and  June.  It  has  subscribers  In  every  sUte  and 
13  nearly  all  foreiitn  countries. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  DoiLAEs  a  year  In  advance.  One  dollar  for  six 
months.  Single  copies,  six  cents.  School  board  num- 
bers, ten  cents.  Porelisn  subscriptions,  three  dollars 
a  year,  postage  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

/Tin  be  ftimlshed  on  application.  The  value  of  Tns 
School  Iousmai.  as  an  advertising  medium  b  unques- 
ioned.  The  number  and  character  of  the  advertisements 
aow  In  Its  pages  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulating  as 
X  does  among  the  principals,  superintendents,  school 
>oards,  and  leadhig  teachers,  there  is  no  way  to  reach 
his  part  of  the  educational  field  so  easily  and  cheaply  as 
-Jiru  its  columns. 


Interesting  Notes. 

«  How  Do  You  Do?" 

The  Germans  say,  "Wie  befinden  sie 
sich?"  (How  do  you  find  yourself?)  or  *' Wie 
gehts?"  (How  goes  it?)  The  Dutch,  "Hoe 
vaartgii?"  (How  do  you  fare?);  the  Ital- 
ians, **Come  state?"  (How  do  you  stand?): 
the  French,  **Comment  rous  portez-vous?'* 
(How  do  you  carry  yourself  ?)  In  Spain, 
as  in  Germany,  the  usual  greetings  are, 
"Como  esta  usted  ?"  (How  are  you  ?)  or 
**Que  tal  va?"  (How  goes  it?)  The  Greeks 
say,"Ti  kamete?"  (What  do  you  do?), 
while  in  China  the  expression  is,  "  Have 
you  eaten  your  rice?"  in  Russia,  "Be  well!" 
or  "  How  do  you  live  on  ?"  and  in  Arabia, 
"  May  your  morning  be  good  1  or  "  God 
grant  thee  his  favors !"  The  Turk's  greet- 
ing is,  "Be  under  the  care  of  God,"  and 
that  of  the  Persians,  "Is  thy  exalted  con- 
dition good?  May  thy  shadow  never  be 
less!"  The  briefest  and  at  the  same  time 
most  expressive  salutation  is  the  North 
American  Indian's** Howl" 

A  Novel  Use  of  the  X-rays. 
The  X-rays  have  been  subjected  to  a 
novel  purpose  in  Calcutta.  A  thief  was 
supposed  to  have  stolen  a  diamond  worth 
10,000  rupees  and  to  have  effectually  se- 
creted it  on  his  person  by  swallowing  it. 
Expert  thieves  in  India  temporarily  secrete 
small  valuables  oC  this  description  in  the 
throat.  It  is  called  "pouching,"  and  the 
thieves  undergo  specal  training  in  order 
to  render  them  proficient  in  the  art.  The 
plan  is  very  simple.  A  small  piece  of  lead 
is  attachea  to  a  thread,  and  this  the  neo- 
phyte swallows,  then  by  the  action  of  his 
tongue  he  guides  the  lead  to  the  orifice  of 
the  sac  in  the  throat.  The  puoil  is  pre- 
vented from  completely  swallowing   the 


Real  Laces. 

Spangled  Robes,  Real  Lace  Handkerchiefs 

Lace  Collars  and  Bolero  Jackets, 

Gold  Laces  and  Gold  Nets. 

French  Chenille  Boas. 

Fancy  Jabots  and  Stocks, 

Allovers  in  Cloth  of  Gold, 

Ruchings  and  Rufiflings. 

Handkerchiefs, 

Umbrellas, 

Gloves.  I 

NEW  YOBK.  I 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  does  nothing  but 
cleanse,  it  has  no  medical  prop- 
erties; but  it  brings  the  color 
of  health  and  health  itself. 
Give  it  time. 

All  sorts  of  people  use  Pears*  soap,  all  sorts  of 
stores  sell  it,  espeoiallydrosffists. 


m  GBEH  HEIHGH  TU  GO. 

Af  ents  nuike 
as  Per  cent. 
Commission 
\tf  getting  orders  for  our 

TEAS,  COFFEES, 
eXTRACTS 
SPICES  and 
BAKING  POWDER 

BPBOiAL  PRESENTS 

or  checks.    Freight  paid. 
.    terms— FHBB, 
THE  GREAT  AHBRICAN  TEA  C0.» 
p.  O.BozsSp.    31  *ajVMeyStrMt,N«wV«flb 

OUR  NEW  CATALOu 


Send  for  new 


is  inst  issued.  No  snch  fine  catalog  of  teaohen' 
books  was  ever  before  issaed.  It  deaonbes  the 
best  books  on  Methods,  t'edaffniry*  Beoitation 
and  Dialogs,  Questions  and  An8wers.8uKypl60ien- 
tary  Beading,  Blaokboard  Stendls,  eta,  etc 

E.  L.  KELLOQQ  A  CO.,     "^  ^ 

At  EMt  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YOBK. 


**Il"Tnay  betruc  whe^bsome  men  say. 
I^Tno.un  be  ^^u^ftwhe.^e!  men  say." 
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THE  HEALTH  HABIT. 

Just  as  EtLBj  to  Form  as  Any  Other, 

K«Y?u^®  °®*  deliberately  form  our  pet  habite, 
DQt  tney  are  nnooDSoioasly  acquired  and  grow  as 
we  grow,  and  by^ the  time  we  learn  they  are  hart- 
g»«.  «"•  we    find  them  too  strong  to  be  easily 

Tuen,  why  not  forma  good  habit,  a  habit  which 
wiu  oonnteraot  the  many  bad  ones,  in  other 
words  cuntraot  the  unfashionable  habit  of  being 
always  welL 

The  best  health  habit  to  get  into  is  to  hare  and 
keep  a  vigorous  stomach:  if  you  hare  a  healthy 
digestion  you  can  drink  your  beloved  coffee, 
smoke  your  favorite  brand  of  tobacco,  with  little 
or.  no  harm ;  the  mischief  begins  when  thoBe 
things  are  forc-d  upon  the  fiiithful  stomach, 
without  any  assistance. 

Form  the  habit  of  taking  after  meals  some 
harmless  bat  efficient  digestive  which  will  reUeve 

M  8toma^  of  so  much  extra  work. 

Nature  furnishes  us  with  such  digestives,  and 
when  they  are  combined  in  such  a  pleasant  pre- 
paration as  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  they  wve 
the  overworked  st  •mach  inst  the  necessary  as- 
Bistanoe  to  secqre  perfect  difestion  without  any 
of  the  harmful  effects  of  cathartics  and  similar 
drugs. 

The  habit  of  taking  Staart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
after  meals  is  as  necessary  to  the  weak  stomach 
as  food  Itself,  and  indeed,  to  get  the  benefit  from 
food  eaten,  nothing  better  and  certainly  nothing 
safer  can  be  used. 

Many  families  consider  Stuart's  Tablets  as 
essential  in  the  houne  as  knives  and  forks. 

They  connst  entirely  ot  natural  diareetive 
pnnoiples  without  the  effect  or  characteristics  of 
drugs ;  they  have  no  cathartic  action,  but  simply 
go  to  work  on  the  food  eaten  and  digest  it 

Take  into  account  your  bad  habits  and  the  ex- 


pense  they  entail,  and  then  invest  fifty  cents  in 
t  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  and  see  if 


a  box< 


your  digestion  for  the  next  month  is  not  vastiy 
iminroved. 

Ask  the  clerk  in  any  drag  store,  the  name  of 
the  most  successful  and  pop  alar  stomach  remedy 
and  he  will  say  Stuart's. 


ENNElNB?2".^-;fM^ 
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I  CHAPPED  HAMDS^  CKAflNa 


MEMORY 

How  to  Improve  It. 

Dr.  Edward  Pick  was  for  many  years 
the  most  eminent  authority  on  memory 
and  the  means  of  improving  it.  His  cele- 
brated course  of  lectures  was  given  before 
colleges  and  universities,  teachers  and 
professional  men  and  women,  and  was 
highly  praised.  Just  before  his  death 
he  put  these  lectures  into  book  form 
for  the  first  time.  The  instruction  given 
in  it  is  invaluable  for  anyone  who  has 
need  of  a  good  memory^and  who  has  not? 
The  lectures,  to  hear  which  a  large  fee  was 
gladly  paid  by  thousands,  now  greatly 
elaborated  are  here  rendered  available  to 
all.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  with  thi> 
book  and  careful  observance  of  its  instruc 
tion,  the  memory  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Prle«,  $I.OON«t. 


lead  by  the  piece  of  thread  which  the 
teacher  holds.  When  the  man  has  become 
skilful  in  this  act  of  swallowing,  the  leaden 
pellet  is  coated  with  lime,  which  has  the 
rffect  of  enlarging  the  sac  so  that  it  be- 
comes capable  of  retaining  large  articles. 
In  the  case  of  Calcutta,  the  Roentgen  rays 
revealed  the  presence  of  some  obstacle  in 
the  throat,  but  its  precise  identity  could 
not  be  c:athered. 

Winter  Homes  in  the  South. 

A  book  just  issued  by  the  Southern 
Railway,  giving  complete  information  re- 
garding ail  the  winter  resorts  of  the  South. 
For  prices  of  board,  etc.,  address  New 
York  offices,  271  or  1x85  Broadway,  Bureau 
of  Information,  regarding  the  South,  or 
Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  1185  Broadway,  New  York. 

Holiday  Excursion  Rates  South. 

Southern  Railway  announces  that  they 
will  sell  round* trip  tickets  to  points  South 
of  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
rivers  to  students  of  schools  and  colleges 
on  December  15  to  21,  1900,  inclusive,  with 
final  limit  January  8, 1901,  at  one  and  one- 
third  fare  round  trip,  upon  presentation  of 
certificate  signed  by  superintendent,  prin- 
cipal, or  president,  thereof.  Also  Christmas 
holiday  excursion  tickets  will  be  on  sale 
December  22,  23,  24,  25,  and  31, 1900,  also 
January  i,  1901  with  extreme  limit  January 
4,  1901. 

For  further  information,  call  on  or  a  d- 
dress  New  York  Ticket  Offices,  271  and 
1185  Broadway,  or  Alex.  S.  Thweatt,  East- 
ern Pa'^senger  Agent,  1185  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Railway, 

'  Is  PosttlvAly 


*  Plot  Ida 
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KIDDER'S  PASnLLES.B^#! 


The  8«aooard  Air  Line 
and  West  India  Short  Line 
the  Hhort«'«t  Route  to   HnVannah.  «lnck< 
sonvllle.  Tampa,  and  all  Florida  Points. 

Double  daily  service  and  thru  Pullman 
drawing  room  and  buffet  sleeping  cars  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington  and  Richmond.  Round  trip 
winter  tourist  excursion  tickets  are  now  on 
sale  at  all  principal  points  to  Jacksonville, 
Tampa,  and  all  Florida  points.  Trains 
arrive  and  depart  at  Pennsvlvania  Rail- 
road stations.  For  further  information  call 
on  or  address  W.  C.  Shoemaker,  General 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  1206  Broadway 
New  York ;  C.  L.  Longsdorf,  New  Eng- 
land Passenger  Agent,  306  Washington 
street,  Boston,  Mass;  W.  M.  McConnell, 
General  Agent,  1434  New  York  avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  the  General  Pas- 
senger Agent  at  Portsmouth,  Va. 
E.  St.  John,  L.  S.  Allen, 

V.  P.  &  G.  M.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

Fortunate  In  Point  of  Comfort. 

These  two  thins^s  (no  smoke,  no  dust)  are 
of  unusual  interest  to  the  traveler  thru 
New  York  State,  on  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  for  the  reason  that  on  no  other 
road  in  the  United  States  is  there  stronger 
incentive  to  keep  one's  eves  upon  the  pass- 
ingscene.  It  is  said  of  this  line  truthfully 
that  every  mile  is  picturesque.  It  traverses 
the  agricultural  region  of  Western  New 
York,  the  valley  region  of  central  New 
York,  the  mountain;  region  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey,  and  every  mile  offers 
a  view  that  is  beautiful,  interesting,  and 
entrancing.  In  point  of  comfort  its  pas- 
sengers are  particularly  fortunate,  for,  in 
addition  to  there  being  no  smoke  or  dust, 
the  cars  are  roomv,  comtortable  and  scru- 
pulously clean.  Sleeping  cars. parlorcars 
and  dining  cars  offer  all  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  modem  travel. 

—Printer  and  Bookmaker, 

Rest  nnd  Health  to  Mother  and  Child. 

Mrs.  Winslow*s  Soothing  Syrup  has 
been  used  for  Over  Fifty  Years  by  Mil- 
lions OF  Mothers  for  thier  Children 
WHILE  Teething,  with  Perfect  Success. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums, 
ALLAYS  all  Pain,  Cukes  Wind  Colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  Diarrhcea.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be 
sure  and  ask  '*Mrs,  Winslow^s  Soothing 
Syrup,"  and  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty- 
five  cents  abottle. 


STRICTLY  SCIENTIFIC 

Only  One  Pile  Cure  Which  Can  Be 
Considered  Such. 

Toe  Pyramid  Pile  Cure  is  strictly  scientific 
both  in  its  composition  and  in  its  therapeutic 
action,  and  the  best  feature  is  that  it  is 
perfectly  harmless.  No  ill  effect  ever  result 
from  its  use. 

The  cure  is  accomplished  painlessly  by 
the  astringent  properties  and  healing  oils 
contained  in  it,  which  cause  the  little  tumors 
and  coagested  blood  vessels  to  contract  and 
the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  to  be 
removed. 

The  Pyramid  Pile  Cure  is  in  suppository 
form  and  far  superior  to  any  salve  or  oint- 
ment for  convenience. 

It  is  applied  at  night  and  absorbed  into 
the  sensitive  rectal  membrane,  acting  both 
as  a  local  and  a  constitutiooal  treatment. 

One  50  cent  box  of  the  Pyramid  has  often 
been  effectual,  evea  in  cases  of  many  years' 
standing. 

Relief  from  pain  and  itching  is  so  immedi- 
ate that  patients  sometimes  imagine  that 
the  remedy  must  contain  some  form  of 
cocaine  or  opium,  but  a  careful  analysis 
shows  it  to  contain  no  cocaine,  anaesthetic 
or  injurious  drugs  of  any  kind.  It  is  guaran- 
teed tree  from  any  deleterious  substance. 

The  ligature  treatment,  the  knife,  or  the 
still  more  cruel  treatment  by  dilation,  be- 
sides causing  intense  pain  and  sometimes 
collapse  and  death,  are  now  known  to  have 
little  value  as  far  as  a  permanent  cure  is 
concerned. 

Thousands  of  pile  sufferers  bear  witness 
to  the  value  of  the  Pyramid  Pile  Cure  and 
even  in  cases  where  a  dangerous  surgical 
operation  has  failed  to  cure  surprising  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  from  this  remedy 
after  a  week's  use. 

A  complete  treatment  of  the  the  Pyramid 
Pile  Cure  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 
at  fifty  cents. 

The  Pyramid  Drug  Co.,  of  Marshall,  Mich., 
will  mail  to  any  address  a  little  book  on 
cause  and  cure  of  piles,  and  a  list  of  cured 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


ILafFsala^  "^he  leading  musical  in- 

jfg^IJgT'^g^   sdtution  of  America. 
CONSERXMTORY       Founded  1853      Unsur- 
•F  MUSIC  |>atsed  advantages  in  com- 

position, Tocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution. 

G*orgt  W,  Ckadwick,  Musieai  Dirtct^r. 
Pupils  received  at  any  time.    For  prospectus  address 
FEAIIK  W.  BALB.  Omisral  Kaaasw,  Boston.  Msss. 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  k,  neventli  St. ,  Hew  TeriL. 
(Opposite  Grace  Qhur^^.^ 

Oonduoted  00  European  Plan  at  Moderate 

Bates. 
Oentrally  Located  and  most  convenient  to 

Amusement  and  Buainees  Districts. 
Of  easy  aooess  firom  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

Broadway  Oars  dureot,  or  by  transfer. 


WM.  TATtOS  h,  SOH» 


Froprletora. 


CONTINENTAL  j»  HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA 

American  and  European  Plans. 

By  recent  changes  every  room  is  equipped 

with  Steam  Heat,  Hot  and  Cold  Running 

Water  and  Lighted  by  Electricity. 


500  Rooms.    Three  New  Eievatofs. 


Room,  with  Board $3.50  and  Upward 

Room,  without  Board.  .  .$1.00  and  Upward 
Room,  with  Bath,  American,  $3.00  and  Up. 
Room,  with  Bath,  European,  $2.00  and  Up 


Steam  Heat  Ineffidea. 


L.  U.  MALTBY 


a  At  theKndof  Voar  JonrneyyouwiUflnd 
S     it  a  great  oonvenienoe  to  go  right  over  to 

I  Tbt  GRAND  UNION  HOTEL 

i  '^  *     "      

i 
I 


Fourth  Ave.,  41»t  an4  4«d  Sto. 

Opposite  Grand  Central  Depot,  New  York 

Central  for  Shopping  and  Theatres. 

Baggage  to  and  f^om  49d  St.  De  ot  free. 

Booms,  $    .00  per  day  and  Upwards 
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Primary  and  Intermediate 
Lessons  on  the  Human  Body 

A  study  of  Its  Structure  and  Needs 
Correlated  with  Nature  Study  jt  jt 

By  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Hallock,  Lecturer  on  the  Teaching  of 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  before  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  State  Teachers*  Institutes. 

This  is  not  a  text-book.  It  is  a  book  of  methods  for  teachers 
— the  only  book  of  this  character  published,  so  far  as  we  know — 
certainly,  the  only  one  giving,  in  any  complete  or  helpful  way, 
suggestions  for  the  treatmentof  this  important  subject.  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene  are  now  taught  in  most  schools,  and  there 
is  no  subject,  the  teaching  of  which  cah  do  greater  good. 
Curiously  enough  it  is  the  subject  on  which  teachers  have  been 
able  to  find  least  to  assist  them.  Mrs.  Hallock  has  done  a 
great  service  to  the  schools  in  the  preparation  oi  this  book 
which  will  so  e:reatly  help  every  teacher  using  it  to  make  the 
teaching  of  Physiology  profitable. 

The  manner  of  treatment  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
Chap.  Ill,  The  Leg.,  First,  helpful  books  are  mentioned; 
then  there  are  suggestions  in  methods;  lessons  follow,  the 
pupils  observe  moving  objects,  the  means  bv  which  they  move, 
the  variety  of  movements  made  by  animals,  the  parts  of  Uie 
human  leg  and  foot,  the  use  of  the  parts,  the  resemblances 
and  differences  in  the  structure  of  tne  human  leg  and  the 
corresponding  part  oi  some  oi  the  lower  animals.  In  a  similar 
way  intermediate  lessons  treating  of  internal  structure  are 
taken  up.  Finally,  there  are  practical  hygienic  suggestions  on 
cleanliness,  comfortable  shoes,  exercises,  &c.  The  book  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  illustrations. 

We  also  publish  several  hundred  valuable  books  on  teaching, 
and  six  leading  educational  periodicals.    Catalog  free. 

200  pmses-    Cloth*  75c:  to  Teachera.  60;  poatmso*  8c. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

61  East  9th  Street,  New  York. 


Dr.  Martin  G.Bniinbaagli 

has  sailed  for  Porto  Rico  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
as  Commissioner  of  Education  for  that  Islands 

BRUMBAUGH'S  STANDARD  READERS 

remain  in  New  York  Qty,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  Jersey  Qty,  Trenton,  At- 
lantic Qty,  and  many  other  important 
cities,  towns,  counties,  and  townships 
where  they  are  being  used  and  are  giv- 
ing satisfaction. 

BRUMBAUGH'S  STANDARD  READERS 

were  published  last  fall  and  winter,  and 
the  welcome  they  have  been  accorded 
North,  South,  East,  and  West  is  a 
compliment  to  author  and  publishers. 

Christopher  Sower  Company 

Pyblishbrs, 
614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Christmas 
Pictures.... 

JTBB  o\/7tsr 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.  Large 
sizes  from  30  cents  to  jo  cents  a 
dozen.  Small  size,  xo  cents  a  dozen 
or  50  cents  a  hundred,  postpaid. 

DEPT.  J. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

^prinifield.  Mcu^. 

NEW  YORK    PHILADELPHIA    ATLANTA 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPRING  'od  summer  school  CELEBRATIONS. 

Exercises,  Tableaux,     -    por        Easter,  May  Day,  - 
Pantomimes,  Recitations,    ^ci^-^      Memowrial  Day,  Fourth  of 
Drills,  Songs,  -      -      .      "  °«    j^jy^  Qosing  Day  -      - 

IN  THE  SCHOOLROORL 


Edited  by  Alice  M.  Kellogg.    160  pages.    Price*  25  cents,  po8t|Mdd* 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

6i  East  Ninth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


blackboard 
Stencils-*^ 


WE  HAVE  ABOUT  500  DESIGNS 
HERB  ARE  SOTVB,  OP  THEM: 


24x36  in.    10c* 

5  Stencils. 


Maps  of  Continents.   24x36  in.    10c.  ea. 
Eacli  State   and  Territory*    24x36  in. 

10c  ea. 
9  Qronps  of  States. 
Frencli  and  Puritan  Wan. 

40c. 
War  of  Revolution.    5  Stencils.    40c. 
Civii  War.    10  Stencils.    80c. 
Border.    12x36  in.    10c. 
Rolls  of  Honor.    12x36  in.    lOCr 
Physioiosy  Cliarts.    Set  of  7.    50c. 

THE  POLLOWiNO,  18x24  in-s 
5  CENTS  EACH. 

Language  Lessons.    75  Designs. 

Aninuds*    40  Designs. 

Plants  and  Flowers.    35  Designs. 

Birds.    15  Designs. 

Portraits.    25  Designs. 


S§Hd  to  ctntsfar  a  sam^es  for  triai~~^  Mtp  0f 

North  America  and  a  s-cont  sttmcU— 

wUh  compute  hst» 

E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co., 

61  Bast  Ninth  Street.  New  York. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 


EDUCATIONAL 


THE 


SCHOOLjO 


s  = 


N  EW  YOR  KANDCHICAGO 


VOUJMB  UO..  N^  M. 
$1.M  A  VBAS.6  CBNTSACOPy. 


DECEMBER  39,  1900. 


61  B.  «tk  tu  New  Vwk. 
a6«  WabM»  At.,  Cklcag*.  Ul. 


EAetnentary  ^ookj: 


WICHTS  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BmLE..$  .40 

Arranged  by  Johh  G.  Wight,  Ph.D.,  Utt.I). ,  Principal 

of  tbe  Wadley  High  School  for  CirlB,  New  Tork  City 

BminenUy  soitod  for  use  in  opening  ezeroiMe.   The  paaaagee  chosen 

are  brief  yet  complete  in  thought  and  Taried  and  interesting  in  theme. 

Not  only  win  tbey  be  found  to  emphamae  the  moral  lessons,  poetry,  and 

eloquence  contained  in  the  Bible,  but  they  will  appeal  to  people  of  erery 

race  and  creed. 

MUNE^  IMTEBMEDIATE  AfilTflMETIC  ..$  .30 

By  William  J.  Miuns,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. ,  President  of  the 
New  Tork  State  Normal  College,  Albany. 
A  simple  and  logical  presentation  of  the  topics  included  within  its 
scope;  yet  it  is  OomprehensiTe  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  obliged  to  leave  school  early  but  who,  neyertbeless,  desire  to  gain  a 
knoiKedge  of  the  priociples  and  processes  of  arithmetic  relating  to  prac- 
tical Ufe.  With  an  abundance  of  written  ezerdsee  and  a  large  number 
of  oval  examples. 

HAU'S  ELEMENTAfiY  PilYSIOLOClY $  .75 

By  WnnriBLD  8.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Northwestern 

UniTersity  Medical  School. 
The  second  book  published  of  the  New  Oentury  Series  of  PiiyBiologies, 
which  are  the  latest  books  published  since  the  recent  agitation  regarding 
the  study  of  this  subject  in  tbe  public  schools.  Experimental  work  bas 
been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  and  particular  attention  has 
been  dcTOted  to  the  subject  of  domestic  economy. 


For  full  information  regarding  the  best 
text-books  for  schools  0/  all  grades^  send  to 

AMERICAN  :  BOOK  :  COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Beaton 


BIOGRAPHIES  OF 

Q REAT  EDUCATORS. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  FROEBei,. 

In  no  way  can  one  get  a  better  idea  of  the  Ufe  and  work  of  Froebel  and 
OT  tbe  Kindergarten  tiystem  c  f  Education  than  thru  this  aocouiit  of  U  by 
^oebel  himself.  Besides  tbe  Autc  biography,  tbe  volume  coiitains  a 
chapter  on  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten  System  of  Education,  by 
Joseph  Payne.    Clotlk    Ave. 

kELLOGG*S   PBSTALOZZI:     HIS   EDUCATIONAL 
WORK    ANO  P*T>Xi»*i.V!<.    By  AMoe  M ,  Ebllooo.    This  is  an 
excellent  sketch  of  the. life  of  PestaJozEi  and  an  excelleet  statement 


of  tbe  principles  which  he  did  so  much  to  estabbsb. 
Ki?e  a  dear  View  is  a  small  s] 
he  discoTered  in  education. 


It  was  written  to 


ipace  of  Pestalozzi,  of  what  he  did  and  what 
Manila  ooYcrs.    15e. 

LANG'S  BA5eDOW:  HIS  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 
AND  PBTNCrPf.BM.  Tho  Basedow  is  not  as  well  known  as  some 
other  great  educational  thinkers,  yet  his  work  was  important  He  based 
his  educational  system  on  the  principles  of  Comenius«  ]  ocke,  and  other 
great  thinkers  before  him,  yet  by  the  persistent  application  of  thei>e 
principles  he  brought  about  a  complete  change  In  education^  Manila 
coTcrs.    1 54-. 

LANG'S  OUTLINES  OF  HERBART'S  PEDAGOGICS : 
WITH  A  Hir>OR4PRiriii  i^TROOUCTioN.  This  volume  has 
been  prepared  with  a  Tiew  to  setting  forth  as  briefly  and  dearly  as  pos- 
sible, the  fundamental  ideas  of  Herbart's  edueational  the*  ry,  and  of 
making  it  better  known  to  American  teachers.  Limp  cloth  covers.  ;S5r. 

LANG'S  CUMENIUS:  HIS  LIFE  AND  PRINCIPLES 
OF  Bv>r€4Tio«.  The  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  the  re- 
formers whose  hfe  and  wf Tk  have  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  peda- 
gogy is  certainly  4moe  Comenius.  His  theory  of  teaching  si 
that  had  been  proposed  up  to  his  time.    This  book  bas  De( 


snrpasses  any 
en  prepsred 


for  young  tescbersand  ntuoents  and  those  wbo  know  little  of  Comenfos, 
to  give  a  clear  idea  of  him  in  small  space.    Manila  covers.    1  Ac. 

LANG'S  HORACE  HANN :  HIS  LIFE  AND  Ed- 
ucation a  L  IV OR K.  fiyery  American  teacher  will  certainly  want 
to  be  acquainted  with  Horace  Bann,  the  greatest  common  school  re- 
former that  our  country  ever  bad.  This  volun  e  tell  ir  a  clear  ar  d  in- 
teresting way  the  story  of  bis  life  and  educational  labors.  glve«  a  sum- 
mary  01  bit  pedagogical  ideas,  and  points  out  why  he  deserresa  bigh 
place  in  the  history  of  education.    Manila  covers.    I60. 


E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  9th  St,  New  York. 


GIFTS  OF  PENCILS  THAT  COULD  ALMOST 
DRAW  OF  TH£MS£LV£d.-JC/p/rf^. 


DIJTOM'S  ^^IVSPA  TEJ^CILS 

must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  eminent  author  when  he  wrote  the  above  J»  J»  j^  j^ 
Good  workmanship,  mechanical  or  literary,  is  materially  aided  by  the  use  of  good  tools. 


Thgq«aittyof  tbe  DtzoaPgodfi  can  bgajegflftiiiedytf  16  Cfloti  In  stasia  ar^  forsamplct*    Pleaie  mention 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUC3BLE  CO-,   -    -    JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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PERFECTION  WRITIN#CRlCfOM  N9  '31 2 


For  School  Crayons  of  all  kinds  we  have  THE  BEST. 
We  are  now  offering  something  new— 


tbe  Perfection  ScbcorCrayon 


These  crayons  are  put  up  either  for  paper  or  blackboard 
nse.  The  inserted  cat  represents  how  the  package  looks. 
They  are  of  the  very  best  qnalit^  made,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  This  crayon,  for  writing  purposes,  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  primary  school  and  the  Vertical 
Hand  Writing  System.  Oar  Wax  Crayons  are  pat  ap  in 
gross  boxes,  assorted  or  solid  colors.    Write  for  samples 

STANDARD  CRAYON  CO., 

&0»-617  Eastern  Avenue,  LYNN,  MASS. 


•TRANSLATIONS 


HAMILTON,  LOCKE  and  CLARK'S 
Oood  type— Well  Printed— Fine  I^per—Half- 
Leather  Binding— Cloth  Sidee-Prioe  Reduced 
to  $1.60,  postpaid.    Send  for  sample  pages. 


THE  BEST  TRANSLATIONS 

New  Copyright  Ihtrodootiona— New  Type^ 
Good  Paper—Well  Bound— Convenient  for  the 
Pocket— Price,  postpaid,  60  cents  each. 


f'Sr^^  }  David  McKay»  PtsbUsher,  (022  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Uhe 


GRAND  PRIZE 


at  Par/V, 
1900, 

WAS  AWARDED  TO 

JOSEPH   QILLOTT'S   STEEL   PENS. 

Thi3  is  the  highest  prize  ever  awarded  to  a  pen-maker,  and  no  other 
pen-maker  has  it.     It  stands  above  the  Gold  Medal. 

Gillott  has   always  taken  the  Highest  Prize. 

PATRIOTIC  QUOTATIONS 

RELATING  TO  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Compiled  by 

ALICE  M.  KELLOGG 


BULLOCK  &  CRENSHAW 

528  Afch  Street.  Ph«a<Mphfa. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
AND  CHEMICALS 

Sole  Agents  for  DreyerliofTs  Saxon  Filter  Papers 


Complete 

Laboratory 

Ontflts. 


Fall  CataloRues  furnished  on  receipt  of  lu  cents. 


ouImL  rWoll  mZ^^ 

^^^  ■      ■*  ■  school  year, 

sion  of  topics  reUtive  to  mnsic  teaching  i 


FOB 

TXAOSXB0 
8UPXBTI80B8. 

,  daring  the 

school  year.  Discus- 
sion of  topics  reUtive  to  mnsic  teaching  and  the 
**  new  education."  Ajpropbiati  Skasok  Mmc, 
&o. .  from  the  best  souboeb.  Can  be  used  in  class 
for  reading,  by  ordering  "  Reprints."  Principals 
and  Superuitendents  will  aid  their  teachers  by  ar- 
ranging to  supply  each  building  with  at  lesst  one 
annual  subscription.  $1  per  year;  iSc.yercopj. 
Edited  by  Heusn  Place.  Supervisor  of  Music, 
Indianapolis.  Pubhshed  by  wCeoOL  MUMIC 
COMPANX,    128  N.  t^eon  Ht.,  ladlanapoiU. 


SinCy  7  i'4xs  inches,    g2  pages. 
This  is  a  book  much  needed. 


Paper  covers,    i^  illustrations.    Price,  2^  cents* 


There  is  no  other  like  it.  Every  school  should  own 
it.  The  Quotations  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  greatest  American  authors 
They  are  so  classified  as  to  be  easily  referred  to. 

IT  CONTAINS 

32  Qttotationi  abotft  America — Our  Country*'  10  Quotations  about  Landtnsf  of  the  Pilgrims* 

21  *'  "     Revolutionary  Var.        !  38        "  '*     Memorial  Day. 

22  *'  *'     Washington.  I   ^        *'  *'     Grant. 

26        "  *'     Independence.  S9        "  '*     American  Flag. 

16        "  *♦     Lincohi.  187        **  '*     Patriotism. 

Total  Number  of  Quotations,  3i7* 

E.  L.  KELLOOQ  &  CO.,  Publisliers 


HELPS  FOR 
TEACHERS 


is  the  name  of  a  cataloi 

of  the  best  teachers'  books  on' methods 


fully  describing  about  400 
ofteaching  all 


B.  L.  KBLLOGQ  A    CO. 


subjects,  on  pedagogy;  question  books;  school  en- 
tertainment books ;  blackDoard  stencils ;  in  fact  all 
teachers*  aids.      Sent  free  on  request. 

Bduoatlonal  Publishers.  61    B.  9th  St.,  New  York 


EIMER  &  AMEND 

205-211  Third  Ave..      NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL  APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL  APPARATUS 
SCIENTIHC  INSTRUMENTS 

Everything  Needed  in   the  Laboratory 

Glass  Mowing  done  on  the  fremlses 
Metalware  Mamifactiiriiig  Dept.  In  tke  Eemse 


■p  EADERS  will  confer  a  favor   by  mentioning  The    School   Journal  when 
communicating  with  advertisers. 


TheFloralRecord 

is  a  plant  record  arranged  for 
analysis,  description,and  draw- 
ing. Most  other  plant  records 
cost  so  much  that  teachers  can 
not  use  them  in  their  classes 
in  botany.  This  little  book 
contains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  is  so  low  in  price  that  the 
whole  class  can  be  supplied  at 
a  small  cost.  Price,  t5  cents. 
Write  for  terms  for  introduc- 
tion.'.  .'.  .'.  .'.  .'.  .'.  .•.  .•.  .'.  .". 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO- 

61  East  9th  Street,  New  York. 


Whatever  is  the  decision  of  the  powers  that  he  as  to  which  shall  be  used,  we  shall  be 
able  to  supply  orders  for  either  style  with 


Vertical  or  Slant 

-^egggga  ESTERBROOK'S  PENS 

For  school,  business,  and  legal  purposes— with  pens  of  first-class  quality.    Ask  your  Stationer  for  them. 


Works  : 
CAMDEN.  N.  J. 


THE    E.STERBROOK   STEEL    PE.N    CO., 


26  John  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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TEACHERS*    AGENCIES. 


Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents 

Wishing  teachers,  will  find  it  of  advantage  to  consult  the 

TEACHEKS'  CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION 

Estadlishsd  17  years.      |29  Auditorium  Buildinj.  Chicago.       Positions  Filled,  4,000, 

THE  FISK  TEACHfiRS'  AGENCIES 

SXND  TO  AKT  OF  THE8E  ADDBXB8ES  FOB  AQENOT  MANT7AL,  FBRX. 

iA|hbiirtonPL,BoBt02i,Ma8s.,   srs  Wabash  Av. Chicago, III.    156 Fifth  At., New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

5  King  8t.  West,  Toronto,  Can.  790  Cooper  Bldg.. Denver.  Colo.  480Oarrott Bldg  .SanFranciBco.  GaL 

1606  Pa.  Ave..,  Washington,  D.  C   414  Century  Bldg..  Minneapolis.  5»»tim8onBlk.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  ALBERT 

TEACHERS' 

AGENCY. 


Established  fourteen  years.    Largest  and  best  (  CENTRAL 

known  Agency  in  the  West    Vacancies  for  Bep-  \        lurTTCTr 

tember  in  CoUegee,  ^  ormal  Schools,  Academies,  J        "^^  ®*^ 

High  Schools,   Public  Schools,  etc.     Prompt  "S        HALL, 

service  guaranteed.    Manual  of  SUpages  free.  /  njjtn  ^  n/\ 

C.  J.  ALBEBT^nager.  I  CHICAGO. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY  I  oldest  and  best  kaown  in  n.  S.    Est.  1855 

p.  V   HUTBSOON  \   iJ««^«^^ 

3  B.  14th  St.,  New  York  I  John  C.  Bookwell/  ^a»»a(7^^. 


W.  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  ^^  ^"''  iJeT^or. 

Reoonmiends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  colleges,  public 
and  private  schools,  and  families.    Advises  parents  about  schools.      WM.  o.  PRATT,  HaDwger. 

EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


E.  F.  FOSTER,  Manager. 


50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

Telephone,  Boston  775-)?. 


ARE  READILY  SUPPLIED  BY 

Writing  or  Telegraphing  Keilogg's  Bureau. 

H.  S.  KELLOQQ,  Manager,  61  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York 


ESTABLISHED  TEH  TEAKS. 
Televhone  Ho.  2492-i8tli  St. 


When  in  New  York  you  are  invited  to  call. 


KINDERGARTEN 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


and   SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


J.  W.  SCHERMERHORH  k,  CO., 

3   East  14tlL  Street, 
Hew  York. 


National  Educational 
Association  Reports. 

We  can  furnish  the  following  valuable  reports  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  which  will  be  mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  prices  quoted  : 

l^eport  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools,      -    -  25  cb. 

'<          "            *'        on  College  Entrance  Requirement  25  cts. 

•'  Public  Libraries, 15  cts. 

••  Normal  Schools, 15  cts. 

Set  of  Four  Reports  to  one  address, 75  cts. 

On  orders  for  10 or  more  copies  to  one  address,   express  prepaid,  the 
first  two  reports  will  be  furnished  at  30  cents  a  copy  and  the  last  two  at 
13  cents. 

On  orders  for  100  or  more  copies  by  freight  at  purchaser's  expense  the 
first  two  will  be  furnished  at  15  cents  a  copy,  the  last  two  at  10  cents. 

These  reports  are  of  great  value  and  teachers  will  do  well  to  secure 
them  before  the  present  edition  is  exhausted  as  the  association  may  not 
reprint  them. 


SPAWISH— Without  a  flaatw. 


AMSRICAH  AHD  rOKUGV 
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TflREfi  MEW  CHILD 
STUDY  BOOKS 

By  Dr.  O.  STANLEY  HALL. 

1.  Story  Of  a  Sana  Pile. 

This  extremely  interesting  svory  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  Scrtdner's  AiaguM^ne 
and  is  now  for  the  first  time  made  accebsible 
to  the  great  body  of  teachers.  All  in  terested 
in  the  great  Child-Study  movement  should 
read  this  very  suggestive  story. 

2.  Jl  Stiiay  of  Dolli. 

This  is  a  very  full  account  of  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  investiga- 
tions along  the  line  of  Child-Study  that  has 
been  undertaken.  Now  first  presented  in 
book  form: 

3.  Comeiiti  of  CMidreii'i  minds 

A  knowledge  of  what  the  average  child 
already  knows  when  he  first  goes  to  school 
will  be  a  valuable  guide — determining  what 
and  how  to  teach  him.  The  book  opens  tip 
a  valuable  field  of  inquiry  and  shows  how  it 
may  be  earned  on. 

Limp  Cloth  covera.  Price,  25  cts.  esch* 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.  61 E.  9th  St..  N.  Y. 
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^  Terfecied  Coatve  in  A.rt  Kdacafton. 


The  Prang  Elementary 
Course  in  Art  Instruction 

Artistic  in  Arrangement,  Liberal  in  Treatment ^  Rich  in  Detail 
A  Compilation  of  the  Best  Thought  Regarding  Art  Education 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


vwi^^uXmS  Cocoa 

contains  more  digestible  noorishment  than  the  finest  Beef-tcfu 

For  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  or  Sapper,  it  is  unequalled. 

Sold  at  all  grocery  stores— order  it  next  time. 


LECTURES^nTEACHING 


By   J.    G.    FITCH 

In  the  early  pari  of  the  year  1900^  ttoenty  yearns  ha^ 
elap^sea  ^ince  the  lecturers  tvere  detin^ered  tuhich  form 
the  ba^iU  of  thU  ^reat  booK^  Ift  commemoration  of 
thU  en^ent  hue  hanJe  U^ued  a  H)ery  handsome  neto 
Edition  of  the  booK, 

It  is  printed from^  netu  plates^  in  lar^e  clear  type^  and 
contains  4'62  pages. 

The  binding  is  a  handsome  library  clothe  liKfi  others  of 
the  K,elio^s  Teacher^  Library  Series. 

tS he  frontispiece  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Fitch. 

^opic  side-headings  are  inserted  to  aid  the  reader. 

**  Teachers  everywhere,  among  the  English-speaking  people,  have  hailed  Mr.  Fitch's 
work  as  an  invaluable  aid  for  almost  every  kind  of  instruction  and  school  organiza- 
tion. It  combines  the  theoretical  and  the  practical ;  it  is  based  on  psychology  ;  it 
gives  admirable  advice  on  eveiything  connected  with  teaching,  from  the  furnishing 
of  a  school-room  to  the  preparation  of  questions  for  examination.  Its  style  is  singu- 
larly clear,  vigorous,  and  harmonious.  Some  one  has  said  that  it  requires  as  much 
ability  to  govern  and  instruct  a  district  school  with  justice  and  wisdom  as  it  does  to 
govern  a  state  ;  and  this  thought  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fitch  when  pre- 
paring his  great  work  on  teaching.  His  ideal  schoolmaster  must  be  a  man  of  rare 
qualifications, — mental,  moral,  and  ph3rsical. 

**  Mr.  Fitch  has  avoided  the  mistake  made  by  many  writers  on  education  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  a  special  department.  He  has  neglected  nothing.  FVom 
the  kindergarten  to  the  higher  branches  taught  in  the  common  school  he  has  touched 
upon  every  department  of  instruction,  manifesting  a  thoroness  and  comprehensiveness 
of  grasp  indicative  of  careful  thought  and  wide  experience.  Teachers  and  parents,  as 
well  as  those  just  beginning  to  teiEtch,  would  find  it  exceedingly  profitable  to  make 
Fitch's  Lectures  on  Teaching  a  subject  for  close  and  repeated  study. 

Teachers*  price,  f  1.00  net^  poatpaid. 
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The  Rural  School  Problem. 

By  Florencb  Bublingame,  Minnesota. 

The  Teacher  and  Games. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
whether  it  is  best  or  not  for  the  teacher  to  join  in  the 
children's  games,  and  after  all  is  said  it  remains  for  each 
individual  teacher  to  decide  for  herself  what  she  shall  do 
in  the  matter.  There  is  but  one  gene?  al  rule  to  follow. 
If  the  teacher  joins  the  children's  games  she  should  join 
as  an  equal  and  expect  such  treatment  in  every  way  as 
they  accord  to  each  other.  Joining  them  thus  she  will 
demand  by  her  personality  and  conduct  the  respect  and 
civility  which  she  in  turn  accords  to  them  as  her  equal. 
She  will  neither  be  rough  and  rude  herself  nor  permit 
roughness  and  rudeness  toward  herself  from  others ;  she 
will  be  considerate,  ready  to  concede  small  points,  and  to 
counsel  concessions  in  favor  of  peace,  she  will  "play 
fair"  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  And  doing  this 
she  will  inspire  a  respect  and  admiration  which  will  lead 
the  pupils  to  follow  her  example  no  less  effectively  be- 
cause half  unconsciously. 

But  organized  games,  after  all,  occupy  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  play-time.  Often  the  weather  renders 
out-of-door  play  unwise,  unpleasant,  or  even  impossible. 
Often  the  pupils  seem  indisposed  to  active  play  and  pre- 
fer to  sit  or  lounge  idly  about  chatting  in  groups  and 
couples.  Secrets  are  whispered,  gossip  is  spread,  quar- 
rels are  1)red,  and  discord  fostered,  all  in  a  manner  with 
which  the  teacher  finds  it  mest  difficult  to  deal.  The 
things  said  are  so  small  and  petty,  if  by  chance  they 
reach  her  ear,  the  whispering  groups  are  so  quiet,  so  in- 
offensive, there  seems  no  ground  for  interference  on  the 
teacher's  part.  The  more  actively  disposed  pupils,  find- 
ing ho  outlet  for  their  energy  in  organized  out-of-door 
play,  let  it  overflow  in  little  acts  of  teasing  and  horse- 
play which  are  scarcely  serious  enough  for  punishment, 
but  which  certainly  are  out  of  place  in  the  school-room 
as  a  matter  of  mere  decorum,  and  are  to  be  deprecated 
everywhere  as  opening  the  way  to  ruder  actions,  and  as 
breeding  a  quarrelsome  spirit.  It  is  during  the  long  noon 
hour  of  a  stormy  day  that  the  country  teacher  is  most 
apt  to  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  Scott's  lines : 

Where  lives  the  man  who  hath  not  tried 

How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide, 
And  folly  into  sini? 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  do  away 
altogether  with  this  misspent,  worse  than  wasted,  play- 
time, and  in  village  or  town  this  may  often  prove  an  easy 
and  effective  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  But  in  the  coun- 
try school,  for  reasons  already  given,  such  a  proceeding 
is  seldom  wise.  What  the  ci^  pupil  misses  in  losing  his 
school  recess  is  made  up  to  him  in  other  ways.  The 
country  pupil  has  usually  no  such  compensation,  and 
only  upon  special  occasions  and  for  valid  reasons  should 
recess  be  omitted  or  noon-time  shortened. 

Bettering  (he  Spirit 

Whatever  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  teacher's  duty  in 
regard  to  entering  into  the  games  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  her  duty  in  regard  to  the  unorganized  social  inter- 
course just  described.  It  is  much  if  fair  p^ay  is  made  to  rule 
the  games,  it  is  far  more  if  courtesy  and  a  friendly  spirit  are 
made  to  govern  the  whole  of  the  social  life  ;  if  idle  or 
spiteful  gossip  can  be  replaced  by  intelligent  conversa- 


tion on  wholesome  topics,  if  pushing,  shoving,  snatching 
away  of  small  articles,  and  other  forms  of  teasing  can  be 
quietly  done  away  with ;  if  gentler  manners  can  be 
brought  to  prevail  and  the  spirit  of  kindly  consideration 
made  to  rule. 

As  to  what  can  be  done  to  bring  about  such  a  greatly- 
to-be-desired  state  of  affairs,  the  teacher  must  decide  for 
herself.  The  pupils,  the  circumstances,  the  personality 
of  the  teacher,  all  must  have  influence  in  the  matter. 
But  first  of  all  there  must  be  a  willingness  and  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  meet  the  pupils  upon  their 
own  ground,  to  talk  freely  with  them,  not  to  them,  about 
the  things  in  which  they  are  interested,  to  share  as  an 
equal  their  social  interests  and  social  pleasures.  Only 
in  this  way  can  she  become  what  she  should  be  in  the 
school,  its  social  leader.  Not  that  she  need  or  ought  in 
most  cases  to  displace  the  leaders  already  in  power,  for 
every  school  will  be  found  to  have  its  social  as  well  as  its 
class  leaders.  These  should  find  instead  that  their  posi- 
tion is  recognized  and  their  influence  strengthened. 
They  should  feel  that  while  the  teacher  influences  them 
to  better  ways  and  a  better  spirit,  she  also  trusts  them 
and  depends  upon  them  to  use  their  influence  for  the 
good  of  the  others. 

The  Majic  of  Tad. 

As  to  the  exact  devices  to  be  used  toward  this  end  it 
matters  little.  The  crudest  device  may  succeed  with 
tact  and  right  feeling,  the  most  elaborate  must  fail  with- 
out. One  teacher  within  the  writer's  acquaintance  won 
her  entire  school  to  good  fellowship  thru  her  knack  of 
telling  "nonsense  stories"  which  being  utterly  devoid  of 
moral  or  meaning  luUed  to  rest  any  suspicion  of  "  teach- 
ing." Another  had  many  foreign  pupils  whom  he  en- 
couraged to  tell  stories  of  the  different  manners  and 
customs  of  their  native  land.  Another  was  able  to  bring 
into  popularity  pu^es,  conundrums,  and  quiet  "head 
games"  or  contests  of  memory  and  quick-wittedness. 

In  one  school  the  pupils  stUl  look  back  with  pleasure 
to  a  particularly  long  and  stormy  winter  when  ^tea- 
parties  "  were  the  great  event  of  nearly  every  day.  Each 
pupil  brought  his  bread  and  butter  separately,  a  half- 
dozen  toasting  racks  were  provided  and  kept  in  the 
teacher*s  closet,  along  with  each  pupil's  cup  and  saucer 
and  the  tea  service.  The  fire  was  managed  so  that  by 
noon  it  afforded  a  glowing  bed  of  smokeless  coals  over 
which  the  boys  and  girls  toasted  their  bread  by 
turns,  while  some  spread  the  cloth  and  arranged  the 
cups  upon  the  work-table,  and  one  of  the  older  girls, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  made  the  tea.  Then 
over  their  tea  and  toast,  hot,  fresh,  and  appetizing,  pupils 
and  teacher  chatted  gayly  together  over  the  latest  local 
event,  the  possibility  of  a  sleighing  party,  the  course  of 
national  politics,  in  short,  anything  and  everything  that 
happened  to  come  up  in  anyone's  mind.  It  mattered  not 
at  all  that  the  teapot  was  of  cheapest  tin,  the  cloth  of 
cotton,  the  china  a  most  motley  assortment,  the  milk 
served  from  a  bottle  ;  that  desks  with  newspapers  spread 
upon  them  had  to  be  utilized  for  tables,  or  that  the  tea 
in  consideration  of  the  youth  of  its  consumers  was  of 
the  weakest  kind.  The  tea  was  hot,  the  toast  freshly 
buttered,  the  waiters  careful  and  neat,  and  every  guest 
in  that  happy  frame  of  mind  which  makes  a  feast  of 
commonest  things. 

(To  be  continaed.) 
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Wanted — A  Teacher. 

Men  are  apt  to  forget  the  sacredness  of  the  work 
of  education.  The  teacher  himself  ia  sometimes  tempted, 
what  with  the  small  financial  and  social  emoluments  ac- 
corded the  profession,  and  the  general  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion, to  feel  that  equal  efforts  made  in  some  other  direc- 
tion would  have  borne  better  fruit  No  such  teacher 
can  read  the  words  of  Ex-Pres.  James  H.  Canfield,  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  December,  without  feeling  to  the 
very  core  of  his  being  the  greatness  of  his  vocation  nor 
can  he  ponder  them  without  striving  earnestly  to  grow 
more  nearly  into  the  likeness  of  the  teacher — wanted. 

Teachers  must,  according  to  Dr.  Canfield,  have  ample 
preparation  for  the  work ;  fullness  and  accuracy  of  infor- 
mation, general  scholarship  and  special  equipment  must 
go  hand  in  hand ;  but  back  of  these  and  beneath  these  and 
permeating  these,  ought  to  be  the  largest  possible  man- 
hood, in  the  largest  and  best  sense  of  that  word.  True, 
there  should  be  exactness  of  statement,  but  there  should 
be  also  an  ever  present  sense  of  opportunity  and  duty 
and  responsibility.  Unceasing  industry  should'  stand 
side  by  side  with  unwearied  patience.  Most  unswerving 
good  faith  and  perfect  candor,  the  strictest  integrity, 
impartial  justice ;  these  must  be  quite  as  manifest  as 
erudition.  It  is  far  better  for  an  instructor  to  say 
frankly  on  occasion  **  I  do  not  know"  than  to  be  lacking 
in  that  spirit  which  makes  him  ready  and  willing,  and 
even  glad,  to  be  worn  out  in  generous  and  gratuitous 
service,  or  in  that  reverence  which  gives  man  his  true 
place  in  the  economy  of  God.  And  all  this  strength  and 
beauty  and  enthusiasm  of  character  should  be  combined 
with  such  qualities  as  promptness  and  order,  and  tempered 
with  friendship,  sympathy,  and  an  affectionate  regard 
for  all  under  instruction.  These  characteristics  will 
bring  the  lad  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  under  their  in- 
fluence, not  into  a  condition  of  slavish  discipline,  but 
rather  into  a  voluntary  and  very  happy  conformity  with 
all  that  is  right  and  just  and  sane  and  wholesome. 

To  exert  such  an  influence,  he  continues,  the  teacher 
must  have  a  mind  that  is  public  and  large,  and  a  heart 
that  is  warm  and  brave  and  true.  Time-serving,  indif- 
ference, aloofness,  idleness,  jealousy,  suspicion,  unfaith- 
fulness, selfishness,  unlawful  ambition  (nearly  always 
gratified,  if  at  all,  by  unlawful  means),  disloyalty,  cold- 
ness, partiality,  dishonesty— surely  these  characteristics 
are  not  to  be  tolerated  because  of  extraordinary  expert 
knowledge,  or  because  a  man  is  **  smart,"  or  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  leading  magazines,  or  is  a  book-maker,  or 
is  a  recognized  authority  in  any  given  direction. 

Does  the  Teacher  Teach? 

The  unreasoning  impatience  of  only  too  many  people 
found  expression  in  the  query  once  put  to  President 
John  Raymond,  "Why  don't  you  torite  something?" 
"  Because,"  was  the  instant  reply,  ''my  entire  strength 
goes  in  daily  ministration  to  my  educational  children." 
Said  a  candidate  for  a  position  in  an  Eastern  college, 
when  asked,  "What  have  you  produced?"  "Two  sen- 
ators, three  judges,  and  many  good  citizens :"  an  answer 
that  may  well  be  remembered  and  pondered  by  some 
high  in  educational  position  and  power,  as  well  as  by  the 
public  at  large. 

In  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  the  question  was  once  asked,  plainly  and 
directly :  "  How  many  of  the  college  presidents  no«7  on 
this  floor  have  made  their  fint  inquiry  about  new  men, 
that  respecting  their  actual  and  positive  power  in  the 
class-room?  "  At  least  fifteen  presidents  were  in  attend- 
ance, but  "they  all  with  one  consent  began  to  make  ex- 
cuse." Apparently,  not  one  had  asked,  "  Can  he  teaeh  ?  " 
— as  the  test  question  ;  not  one  h^d  made  the  possession 
of  this  powei'  the  determining  factor. 

A  physicist  of  high  standing,  who  was  recently  asked 
how  his  attention  and  interest  happened  to  be  turned  in 
that  direction,  answered,  "  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in 


college  when  the  professor  of  physics  had  an  attack  of 
typhoid  fever.  An  eight-hundred  dollar  tutor  took 
his  place ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  thirty 
years  was  physics  taught  in  that  college  !"  Such  condi- 
tions are  by  no  meats  as  exceptional  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Against  such  conditions  it  is  well  to  protest ;  as  unnec- 
essary, as  wasteful  of  both  time  and  opportunity,  as  de- 
feating the  true  end  of  all  education. 

Opportunity  for  the  Small  College. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  in  a  mournfully  apol- 
ogetic tone,  as  one  might  say,  "  Please  excuse  us  for 
continuing  to  exist  and  for  cumbering  the  ground " — 
What  is  to  become  of  the  small  colleges  ?  The  answer 
is  not  as  difficult  as  some  believe.  Having  no  need  of 
men  who  are  pre-eminently  investigators,  let  the  small 
colleges  give  strictest  attention  to  the  creation  of  facul- 
ties in  which  teaching-power  largely  predominates.  If 
the  administrative  authorities  of  any  such  college  will 
have  the  grace  and  the  courage  to  examine  carefully  its 
curriculum,  cut  out  everything  that  is  more  properly 
graduate  study,  eliminate  largely,  if  not  entirely,  what 
are  known  as  graduate  or  university  methods ;  reduce  the 
work  in  science  to  those  elemental  forms  by  which  a 
youngster  may  secure  a  reasonably  intelligent  impression 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  any  given  science,  and 
of  the  place  and  value  of  that  science  in  the  world  at 
large  (do  not  let  six  months'  study  of  the  angleworm  con- 
stitute all  the  biology  in  the  curriculum  1) ;  rearrange 
its  entire  work  upon  the  sounder  philosophy  of  later  ed- 
ucational reseaich,  with  some  reasonable  recognition 
of  relative  educational  values  and  relations;  determine 
that  its  classes  or  divisions  shall  never  include  to  exceed 
twenty  students  ;  say  frankly  that,  as  a  lad  has  but  one 
chance  at  instruction  and  inspiration,  he  shall  have  that 
chance  under  known  and  approved  instructors  who  have 
power,  magnetism,  and  enthusiasm.  Any  minor  college 
that  will  do  this  will  find  its  students  trooping  home  on 
their  first  vacation  with  hats  high  in  the  air  for  their 
teachers,  and  longing  to  return ;  will  find  its  doors  be- 
sieged by  a  clamorous  crowd  seeking  admission,  at  the 
end  of  the  very  first  year  of  the  experiment ;  and  will 
find  flowing  into  its  coffers  ample  means  for  continuing 
and  even  for  enlarging  such  work. 

Wanted,  then,  a  teacher !  Not  a  recitation-post,  not 
a  wind-vane,  not  a  water  gauge,  not  a  martinet,  not  a 
pedanc,  not  a  pedagog — the  mere  slave  to  the  student ; 
but  a  teacher,  "  one  who  is  a  combination  of  heart  and 
head,  and  artistic  training,  and  favoring  circumstances." 
One  who  has  that  enthusiasm  which  never  calculates  its 
sacrifices,  and  is  willing  to  endure  all  things  if  only  good 
may  come.  One  who  loves  his  work ;  who  throws  his 
whole  soul  into  it ;  who  makes  it  his  constant  and  be- 
loved companion  by  day  and  by  night,  waking  and  sleep- 
ing ;  who  can  therefore  see  more  in  his  work  than  can 
any  other,  and  who  therefore  finds  in  it  possibilities 
which  bring  his  whole  nature  into  play;  who  catches 
from  its  very  barrenness  of  outlook  an  inspiration  which 
quickens  the  blood  in  his  veins ;  one  who  faces  its  diffi- 
culties with  an  indomitable  temper.  One  who  has  that 
genius  which  someone  has  happily  defined  as  "an  infin- 
ite capacity  for  work  growing  out  of  an  infinite  power  of 
love."  One  who  feels  the  keenest  self-reproach  because 
students  fail  to  advance:  who  believes  that  it  i& 
largely  his  own  fault  if  they  do  not  learn.  One  who  can 
change  the  shambling  and  uncertain  mental  gait  of  the 
average  student  into  firm  and  definite  and  well-ordered 
activity.  One  who  can  take  that  nebulous,  filmy,  quiver- 
ing mass  which  a  boy's  family  and  friends  kindly  call  his 
brain,  and  give  it  clearness  of  outline,  and  toughen  its 
fiber,  and  make  it  lithe  and  sinewy.*  One  who  tries 
to  clear  up  a  bewildered  brain ;  who  has  infinite  pa- 
tience and  pity  for  the  weak  ;  who  will  not  suffer  them 
to  be  crowded  to  the  wall ;  who  believes  there  is  more 
glory  in  the  salvation  of  the  one  stupid  and  slow  than  of 
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the  ninety  and  nine  who  need  not  a  master.  One  who 
can  open  the  mind  of  a  boy  without  committing  statu* 
tory  burglary.  One  who  understands  that  a  lawless  and 
disintegrated  herd  ef  hUu^  young  men  does  not  consti- 
tute a  college.  One  who  can  doTelop  the  spiritual  side 
of  a  boy's  nature,  his  character,  the  man  in  him,  the  man 
of  feeling  and  emotion  which  can  and  will  dominate  both 
mind  and  muscle.  One  who  in  all  this  will  do  little  more, 
after  all,  than  help  the  lad  to  help  himself ;  will  do  it 
all  thru  him  and  largely  by  him.  One  who  can  teach  the 
boy  how  to  get  2^e— a  far  grander  thing  than  to  get  a 
living.  Above  all,  one  who  feels  that  as  a  teacher  he  is 
a  bom  leader  of  men,  a  kingly  citizen,  and  who  does  not 
propose  to  be  degraded  from  his  high  estate. 


The  Old  Red  School-House. 

There  certainly  is,  as  Mr.  Walter  Sargent  suggests,  in 
''The  Passing  of  the  Old  Red  School-House*'  {tiew  Eng- 
land Magazine  for  December),  something  akin  to  sadness 
in  the  removal  of  old  landmarks.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  those  which  we  knew  in  childhood — the  uni- 
verse appears  to  need  slight  readjustment  after  their  re- 
moval. A  few  of  the  little  red  school-houses  such  as 
one  reads  about  in  old  New  England  tales  are  still  stand- 
ing and  in  use,  but  every  year  a  few  more  of  them  disap- 
pear. They  are  not  rebuilt  and  the  ancient  benches 
never  reappear. 

The  district  system  in  Massachusetts  was  abolished  in 
1882.  While  the  change  has  met  with  general  satisfac- 
tion, the  old-time  arrangement  must  not  be  looked  upon 
as  wholly  a  dark  age.  The  system,  Mr.  Sargeni  believes, 
enforced  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  personal  sup- 
port for  a  vital  object  in  the  community's  midst,  and 
made  it  a  habit.  This  habit  of  local  support  was  the 
primal  condition  of  the  success  of  a  common  school  sys- 

tOTl. 

The  custom  of  boarding  the  teacher  around  was  not  a 
bad  thing.  He  became  acquinted  with  the  community 
and  the  conditions  in  which  his  pupils  lived.  The  com- 
parative fewness  of  books  was  not  without  a  certain 
compensation.  What  there  were  were  sought  after  and 
studied  tnoroly.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1894-95,  quotes  from  a  letter  from  one  who  was  once 
a  pupil  in  a  Massachusetts  district  school,  as  follows : 

*'A  new  doctor  brought  to  town  the  first  copy  of 
Shakespeare  which  I  ever  saw.  Half  a  dozen  of  us  boys 
and  girls  read  it  thru  in  a  week.  I  was  so  'fired  up '  by 
the  '  tragic  muse'  that  I  rose  up  from  an  hour  with  King 
Henry  V.  to  oflFer  battle  royaJ  with  a  squad  of  good- 
natured  big  schoolfellows  who  never  understood  why 
they  were  set  upon  in  that  special  way.  But  they  rallied, 
and  speedily  I  found  myself  'reduced  to  the  lowest 
terms.'  The  old  doctor,  who  was  jealous  of  the  rival 
newcomer,  said  to  my  father,  'Your  boy  is  not  a  fighting 
character.  He  has  been  reading  Shakespeare.  That 
Shakespeare  makes  boys  sassy,  and  we  must  put  it  down.' 
The  good  old  doctor  long  ago  went  to  his  reward,  but 
'  that  Shakespeare'  holds  on."    , 

The  Old  SdiooLRoom. 

One  of  the  quaintest  of  the  old  school-houses  stands 
on  a  hillside  among  the  Berkshires,  in  western  Massachu- 
setts. The  desks,  Mr.  Sargent  tells  us,  were  built  out 
from  the  walls  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  while  the 
teacher's  desk  occupied  the  space  between  the  doors  on 
the  fourth  side.  In  front  of  the  desks  were  placed  the 
seats,  which  have  no  backs.  The  children  sat  with  their 
backs  to  the  stove,  which  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  They  also  sat  back  to  the  teacher.  When  a 
benchf ul  was  called  upon  to  recite,  the  right  about  face 
movement  mubt  have  been  an  interesting  bit  of  school 
gymnastics. 

A  somewhat  more  comfortable  style  of  bench  was  the 
combination  in  which  each  desk  formed  a  back  to  the 
seat  in  front  of  it.     In  many  district  schools  of  olden 
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The  New 

Most  of  the  mothen^  ywaf  mA  «u(r^U^^Mff    m^ 
whom  we  are  sufBciently  wA^o^'obbo^m.  *0i  t.im        ^ 
thi^g  of  their  history,  hove  tasga:!  amb^  tr  0m, 
face  of  that  fact,  it  would  aecm  m  £ 
Garmo  paints  the  picture  of  the  1 
in  rather  dark  colors  in  Stkod 
December.     And  yet  his  8ug|,wpw>  mtt  10/^^9  ^^ 
worthy  the  careful  consideratioii  of  iIk  ItMima^M  ttH 
as  of  the  prospective  members  of  the  mv  liiftu  uuui 

Dr.  De  Garmo  calls  attention  to  the  faa  ta«t  jo.  ^j^ 
tion  to  being  the  physical  mothers  of  the  ntt,  «iiMff 
are  now  called  upon  to  be  the  inteOeetnal  »Muwt  i* 
well.  To  an  undetermined  extent  they  ^nm  ^^^^ 
which  form  of  maternity  they  will  eleet»  since  «jy  x^ 
minishing  number  can  have  the  school  frit  and  tbe  Umuk' 
afterwards.  In  other  words  we  seem  to  write  tfctre  tte 
school-house  door :  "Leave  hmt  behind,  ye  who  cakr 
here." 

Few  vital  statistics  are  so  kept  that  we  can  detenriae 
what  per  cent,  of  women  teachers  marry,  or  how  maay 
marry  so  late  in  life  as  to  convert  marriage  into  a  bueC 
ness  partnership.  Yet  that  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
a  new  sisterhood  is  evident  to  the  observer ;  and,  sad  to 
contemplate,  the  better  the  women  teachers  are  prepared, 
the  smaller  the  probability  of  their  marriage. 

Is  this  what  is  best  for  the  individual  or  the  race?  is 
the  question  propounded  by  the  writer.  Should  a  noble 
woman,  fitted  above  her  untrained  sisters  to  adorn  a 
home,  to  transmit  to  her  children  the  culture  that  comes 
from  prolonged  preparation,  be  destined,  without  her 
wish,  almost  without  her  knowledge,  to  wear  the  real, 
tho  invisible  veil  of  the  new  sisterhood?  It  will  not  be 
long  before  there  will  be  half  a  million  women  teachers 
in  this  country,  of  whom  surely  a  half,  possibly  three- 
fourths,  will  belong  to  the  new  sisterhood. 

Dr.  De  Garmo  describes  the  steps  toward  the  new 
order  as  follows :  During  her  school  course  the  girl  is 
companion  to  those  from  whom,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, she  would  choose  her  husband.  But  she  goes 
to  college  to  develop  her  mind,  and  complete  her  prepar- 
ation for  teaching.  While  she  is  getting  her  higher  ed- 
ucation the  first  group  of  natural  mates  have  formed 
other  ties  that  lead  to  marriage.  During  her  college 
career  in  a  co-educational  institution  the  young  woman 
forms  a  new  group  of  associations  from  which  marriage 
might  result.  But  she  is  intent  upon  teaching,  he  upon 
getting  a  business  start  in  life.  Years  and  distance  in- 
tervene, so  that  by  the  time  the  young  man  is  ready  to 
marry  he  has  become  intimate  in  a  new  social  circle,  and 
to  the  young  woman,  a  second  group  of  social  opportun- 
ities is  lost.  At  this  point,  the  ambitious  young  teacher, 
feeling  the  double  spur  of  ambition  and  financial  need 
enters  the  school-room.  For  nine  months  of  the  year 
she  devotes  every  energy  of  body  and  mind  to  her  school 
work.  Intellectual  motherhood  is  quite  as  engrossing  as 
the  other  kind.  In  the  summer  she  must  rest  her  tured 
nerves  at  home.  She  is  now  intellectually  transported 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  former  associates  and  is  without 
time  or  strength  for  the  forming  of  new  social  ties. 
Thus  four,  five,  seven,  ten  years  pass.  The  veil,  at  first 
invisible,  can  now  be  seen. 
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There  are  three  things  that  make  the  case  worse  than 
it  need  be.  They  iare  poverty,  drudgery,  and  social  iso- 
lation. 

Our  country  has  a  problem  that  has  confronted  no  na^ 
tion  previous  to  tiie  present  century.  It  is  universal  ed- 
ucation. The  new  problem  has  been  solved  so  far  by 
drawing  upon  a  hitherto  unused  resource.  For  the  new 
work  a  new  instrument  has  been  found.  Women  have 
been  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  They 
have  devoted  brain  and  soul  to  the  work  up  to  the  point 
of  nervous  prostration.  Yet  what  is  the  reward?  Money 
enough  for  plain  food,  plainer  clothing,  and— the  shelter 
of  her  father's  roof.  Fortunately  women  are  not  called 
upon  to  found  families,  their  wages  bare]y  sufficient  for 
present  necessities,  with  but  small  possibility  of  saving 
for  the  time  of  failing  health  or  declining  years. 

Next  to  poverty,  drudgery  is  responsible  for  the  social 
isolation  of  woman  teachers.  Work  in  the  school- room 
is  natural  and  necessary  ;  but  midnight  drudgery  in  cor- 
recting papers  and  preparing  leesonsis  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  it  is  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  The  remedy  is,  fewer  pupils  to  the 
teacher  in  the  lower  grades  and  less  routine  drudgery 
in  the  higher.  Strength  should  be  left  for  social  enjoy- 
ment, while  opportunity  for  it,  even  if  not  constant, 
should  at  least  be  frequent.  Superintendents  and  teach- 
ers have  this  matter  largely  in  their  own  hands. 

The  social  isolation  of  the  best  trained  brains  in  the 
community  is  bad,  not  only  for  the  teachers  but  for  so- 
ciety itself.  Should  cards  and  dancing  and  aimless  chit- 
chat be  forever  the  foremost  means  for  social  enjoyment? 
Is  there  no  place  for  the  fine  old  art  of  conversation,  that 
delight  of  the  Greek?  If  the  male  teacher  should  be  a 
man  among  men,  should  not  the  woman  teacher  be  a 
leader  in  society?  Should  she  be  condemned  at  once  to 
poverty,  drudgery,  and  celibacy? 

If  there  is  to  be  a  new  sisterhood,  let  membership  in 
it  be  at  least  voluntary,  not  compulsory. 

The  Teacher's  Power. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  was  Prin.  Augustine  Jones,  of  the  Friends' 
school,  Providence,  R.  I.  Mr.  Jones  gave  a  little  in- 
formal talk,  which  was  reported  with  the  regular  pro- 
ceedings in  the  December  School  Review^  but  his  words 
were  so  earnest,  and  his  ideas  so  practical,  drawn  as  they 
were  from  his  own  long  experience  with  pupils,  that  a 
portion  of  his  address  is  given  below.  The  speaker's 
own  words  are  quoted. 

''  I  am  satisfied,''  said  Mr.  Jones,  *'  that  in  a  way  the 
teacher  has  greater  opportunity  than  the  parent.  The 
exact  time  when  a  child  comes  to  school  is  one  when 
qualities  are  crystallizing  and  becoming  more  permanent 
and  settled  in  character,  and  therefore  then  comes  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  do  a  lasting  and  permanent  work. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  important  thing  is  first 
to  get  at  the  heart  and  mind  of  a  child,  and  to  make  that 
child  feel  the  value  of  learning,  and  next  to  feel  that 
he  has  possibilities  of  acquiring  that  learning  to  himself. 
You  know  that  there  is  a  fellowship,  or  community  in 
labor,  and  an  interest  or  sympathy  in  it  which  nothing 
else  is  like.  If  you  are  working  with  a  person  night  and 
day  in  one  direction,  you  have  a  power  over  him  greater 
in  other  directions  than  you  can  conceive. 

In  this  influencing  of  boys  and  girls  I  have  been  greatly 
impressed  with  the  power  which  we  have  over  them.  It 
has  been  given  to  us  in  a  remarkable  way  that  I  think 
every  teacher  feels.  But  this  matter  of  personal  contact, 
this  matter  of  personal  association,  this  matter  of  per- 
sonal confidence,  is  fundamental  in  it.  The  boy  who 
has  confidence  in  your  learning,  or  the  girl  who  has 
confidence  in  your  integrity,  faithfulness,  and  honor  and 
all  that,  when  you  undertake  to  give  advice,  you  have  an 
immense  power.    I  don't  know  how  many  hundreds  of 


young  men  and  women  I  have  had  come  to  me  to  talk 
about  their  future  and  their  career,  and  how  thoroly  I 
have  tried  to  have  those  people  gauged  up  or  measured 
in  character  and  attribute  in  fny  own  mind. 

I  remember  a  young  man  whose  father  came  to  me 
many  years  ago,  and  he  said,  '  My  son  is  utterly  worth- 
less. I  can't  do  anything  with  him.  He  won't  work. 
He  won't  study.  He  won't  do  anything.  He  is  bound 
to  be  idle  and  I  can't  help  it.'  ^  I  said,  send  him  to  me. 
The  boy  came.  He  was  nineteen  years  old.  I  took  him 
into  my  room  and  I  said,  '  Look  here,  you  know  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  you,'— and  I  meant  what  I  said.  '  I  think 
you  have  splendid  ability.  1  think  you  can  do  almost 
anything  you  have  a  mind  to  do.  1  think  you  have  the 
best  opportunity  to  give  a  surprise  to  the  community 
that  you  live  in  of  any  man  in  this  world.'  He  looked  at 
me.  I  said,  '  You  have  reached  pretty  near  the  bottom. 
Your  chances  are  growing  less  every  day.  There  is  only 
one  thing  for  you  to  do,  and  that  is  to  right  about  face 
and  do  your  duty  and  be  a  man.'  We  both  sat  silent. 
We  had  a  sort  of  a  Quaker  meeting.  I  said, '  I  want  you 
to  go  into  that  Latin  grammar  class  and  lead  it,  and  do 
your  work,  and  I  want  to  be  the  man  to  proclaim  what 
you  have  done  when  vou  have  done  it.  I  want  to  stand 
by  you,  and  we  will  see  if  you  and  I  together  cannot  Hccon^ 
plishit.  I  want  you  to  lead  it.'  He  did  lead  it.  He  came  out 
all  right.  When  he  was  ready  for  college  I  said,  '  You  are 
going  to  college  now.  I  have  not  said  much  to  you,  but 
I  am  proud  of  you,  and  everybody  else  is  getting  so. 
When  you  enter  that  class  in  college  do  you  lead  it ! 
Cut  every  bridge  behind  you  and  lead  that  class.'  And 
he  did  it.  It  won't  do  to  go  much  farther ;  you  know 
the  man.  One  day  Mr.  Whittier  wrote  to  me  and  he 
said,  'They  viant  a  man  so  and  so.'  I  said,  'There  he  is.' 
They  took  him.  He  is  one  of  the  best  paid  teachers  in 
this  country  and  his  name  is  known  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  out  who  he  is.  I  did 
not  make  him,  but  I  certainly  was  in  earnest  with  that 
fellow.    ' 

**  There  is  danger  with  all  of  us  who  are  teachers,  of 
having  too  limited  ideas.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to 
guide  people  we  ought  to  know  a  great  deal.  We  ought 
to  climb  the  mountain  and  take  in  the  entire  landscape.  It 
is  not  only  necessary  to  be  splendid  drill  masters,  splendid 
disciplinarians,  and  all  these  things,  which  are  important, 
tremendously  important,  but  we  must  be  men  of  the 
world.  We  ought  to  know  what  law  is,  and  what  physics 
is,  and  what  ail  the  business  of  the  world  requires  of 
men." 


The  Education  of  the  Millionaire. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Truxton  Beale  in  the  Deceniber 
Forum  on  "The  Education  of  a  Millionaire  "certainly  has 
a  striking  title.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  millionaires,  a 
class  which  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  teaching 
force,  are  rather  pleased  at  the  thought  that  millionaires 
need  educating,  a  fact  that  we,  in  our  admiration  of  the 
splendor  by  which  they  can  surround  themselves,  are  lia- 
ble to  forget,  as  do  the  millionaires  themselves,  it  may 
be.  It  is  then  with  more  or  less  exultation  that  we  fol- 
low Mr.  Beale  in  his  suggestions  concerning  what  our 
wealthier  neighbors  ought  to  learn. 

In  the  first  place,  suggests  the  writer,  the  fallacy  seems 
to  obtain  among  the  mUlionaires  as  well  as  among  the 
millions  that  spendthrift  expenditure  is  a  good  thing  for 
society.  Despite  the  fact  that  every  great  economist 
since  his  day  has  demonstrated  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
fallacy  that  has  not  yet  been  rooted  out  of  the  minds 
of  a  large  majority  of  even  the  educated. 

When  the  fact  is  thoroly  understood  that  absurd  and  vul- 
gar expenditure  impoverishes  society  and  checks  the  pro- 
duction, and  that  there  is  no  economical  justification  for 
the  present  vast,  unproductive  expenditure,  then  public 
opinion  will  compel  the  wealthy  to  expend  their  fortunes 
in  ways  that  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  simplicity 
and  good  taste. 
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The  millionaire  has  a  right  to  give  himself  and  his 
children  any  kind  of  an  education  he  sees  fit»  but  he  owes 
it  to  society  to  make  the  comprehension  of  the  following 
propositions  a  part  of  his  education ;  that  spendthrift 
expenditure  is  impoverishing,  not  enriching,  society ; 
that  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand 
for  labor,  but  only  determines  its  direction ;  that  a  loss 
of  wealth  to  the  public  results  by  the  diversion  of  capital 
from  productive  to  unproductive  channels;  that  in  living 
as  they  do,  the  rich  are  making  luxuries  cheaper  but  ne- 
cessities dearer ;  that  when  they  set  labor  in  motion  to 
produce  something,  it  makes  a  great  difference  to  society 
whether  the  thing  produced  has  in  itself  reproductive 
qualities — the  difference  between  an  unoccupied  palace 
and  a  factory ;  that  there  never  has  been  any  such  a  thing 
as  over-production,  but  that  there  has  only  been  dispro- 
portionate production ;  that  the  only  justification  for  the 
diversion  of  capital  from  a  productive  to  an  unproductive 
use,  thereby  drawing  labor  out  of  productive  and  into  un- 
productive channels,  is  for  legitimate  public  purposes, 
including  the  elevation  of  the  public  taste ;  that  wealth 
that  goes  to  any  individual  unearned  must  be  the  inter- 
cepted earnings  of  others,  and  that  the  only  moral  title 
the  recipient  of  it  can  have  is  based  upon  his  making 
good  use  of  it  and  of  the  leisure  that  he  acquires  by  it ; 
that  the  phrase  '' parasite  of  industry"  is  descriptive  of 
all  those  who  live  in  absolute  idleness  or  are  devoted 
simply  to  sport ;  that  when  Carlyle  exclaimed,  "  The  only 
monster  on  earth  is  an  idler,'*  he  meant  to  include  ell 
kinds  of  trifling  activity  as  well  as  idleness. 

DeIiciou,s  isn't  it?  And  also  those  weighty  facts  are 
given  for  the  edification  of  the  millionaire.  But  to  con- 
tinue with  Mr.  Beale.  One  of  our  great  writers  on  edu- 
cation, he  says  has  given  us  a  classification  of  what  a  nat- 
ural education  should  be,  viz.,  (1)  the  education  of  those 
faculties  that  tend  tosustentation ;  (2)  the  education  di- 
rected to  the  rearing  and  bringing  up  of  offspring  ;  (8) 
the  education  necessary  to  perform  well  our  civic  duties ; 
and  (4)  the  education  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  While 
our  nouveaux  riches  do  not  all  consider  it  necessary  to 
drink  themselves  to  death  on  gin  in  order  properly  to 
distribute  their  wealth,  like  the  one  mentioned  by  Leslie 
Stephen,  nevertheless,  nearly  all  of  them  spend  it  in  many 
ways  hardly  more  useful  to  themselves  and  society.  They 
almost  invariably  skip  the  second  and  third  heads  in  the 
educational  classification,  and  frequently  overlook  the 
fourth,  altho  to  be  a  connoisseur  of  the  fine  arts  strikes 
them  more  frequently  as  part  of  the  education  of  a  fine 
gentleman  than  do  the  other  two.  If  they  were  thoroly 
educated  in  the  history  and  origin  of  the  ceremonial  in- 
stitutions abroad ;  if  they  were  taught  that  the  retinues 
of  servants  in  knee  breeches  and  plush  forming  part  of  a 
nobleman's  household  were  the  degenerate  descendants, 
socilogically  speaking,  of  the  men-at  arms  ;  that  his  dis- 
play and  expenditures  were  at  onetime  the  necessary  in- 
signia of  his  military,  and  later  of  his  political  powers  ; 
that  they  are  survivals  and  encumbrances  that  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness,  and  which  the  noblemen  would 
probably  be  glad  to  shake  off,  then  our  newly  enriched 
would  not  be  so  anxious  to  tangle  himself  up  with  the 
impedimenta  of  nobility  until  he  becomes  as  much  their 
prisoner  as  their  proprietor. 

In  this  day,  when  the  study  of  sociology  has  become  so 
common,  it  will  be  necessary  if  we  wish  to  continue  to  live 
under  the  system  of  private  property,  to  keep  it  free  from 
all  Old  World  objections  to  it.  History,  as  we  know, 
gives  no  justification  for  its  existence.  It  is  only  on 
grounds  of  public  utility  that  it  can  continue  to  be  main- 
tained, and  if  the  millionaire  does  not  make  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  education  a  knowledge  of  the  relation 
that  his  wealth  bears  to  the  public  weal  many  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  will  say  what  Mill  was  provoked  into 
saying  half  a  century  ago  in  England,  that  if  the  abuses 
under  the  system  of  private  property  cannot  be  pruned 
from  it,  *^it  it  be  this  or  communism  that  is  to  be  the 
alternative,  all  the  difficulties,  great  or  small,  of  commun- 
ities would  be  as  dust  in  the  balance." 


Intelligence  More  Than  Information. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  calls  attention,  in  a  recent  number 
of  Longjoans'  Magazine^  to  the  neglect  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  explain  to  pupils  the  technical  meaning  of 
words  when  they  first  occur.  He  cites  the  case  of  the 
boys  who  thought  a  water-shed  a  place  to  keep  water  in, 
and  says  that  the  youth  was  ill-taught.  He  adds  that 
when  he  himself  was  thirteen  years  old  he  conceived  a 
water-shed  as  a  dark  cavern  like  a  cart-shed  with  which 
he  was  familiar.  Nobody  had  explained  to  him  that 
"shed"  meant  "parting"  or  "division."  The  more  fa- 
miliar the  word,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  misinter- 
pretation if  it  be  used  in  a  technical  sense. 

Mr.  Lang  givessome  interesting  glimpses  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  boy  as  seen  in  replies  to  general  questions.  The 
boy  knew  the  meaning  of  Fretch  leave,  but  not  of  Dutch 
courage,  Iri^h  bull,  Welsh  rabbit,  Parthian  shafts,  Sicilian 
vespers,  Greek  calends,  Roman  candle,  or  castle  in  Spain. 
He  knew  Defoe's  Man  Friday,  but  not  one  other  literary 
character  of  the  twenty  mentioned.  He  knew  who  wrote 
"  Monte  Christo,"  but  not  who  was  the  author  of  "Faust," 
the  "Inferno,"  the  "Koran,"  or  "Coriolanus." 

The  Schod  Guardian  in  commenting  on  the  article 
says  that  the  boy's  ignorance  ef  literature  was  credita 
ble  to  his  taste..  It  was  natural  that  he  should  have 
been  drawn  to  a  thrilling  story  of  adventure.  It  would 
have  been  equally  unnatural  for  a  boy  of  fourteen  to  have 
found  any  pleasure  or  profit  in  "  Faust»"  or  the  "  Inferno," 
or  the  Koran,  or  "Coriaionus."  The  people  who  groan 
over  the  ignorance  of  general  information  shown  by 
school-boys  forget  that  general  intelligence  is  of  greater 
importance  than  general  information,  and  that  intelli- 
gence is  cultivated,  not  by  keeping  together  uncorrelated 
facts,  miscellaneous  snippets  of  information,  the  odds 
and  ends  of  knowledge,  but  by  exercising  the  senses  in 
observation,  and  the  mind  in  comparison,  judgment, 
classification,  imagination,  and  reasoning. 

Children's  Interest  in  the  Bible. 

A  very  careful  study  of  children's  interest  in  the 
Bible,  based  on  experiments  with  boys  and  girls  has 
been  prepared  by  Prof.  George  E.  Dawson  and  published 
in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  tor  July.  Professor  Dawson 
finds  that  children  from  nine  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
generally  prefer  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New ;  that 
interest  in  the  Gospels  dominates  only  after  adolescence. 
The  conclusions  reached,  arranged  somewhat  in  detail, 
follow : 

Children  up  to  eight  or  nine  years  are  more  interested 
in  the  portions  of  the  New  Testament  which  give  ac- 
counts of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus.  They  enjoy 
a!so  Old  Testament  stories  relating  to  the  childhood  or 
youth  of  characters  like  Moees,  Samuel,  Joseph,  and 
David.  This  suggests  that  children  of  this  9ge  should 
be  given  instruction  in  the  Bible  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  childhood  of  the  Bible,  beginning  with  Jesus  and  using 
the  others  for  purposes  of  comparative  study.  Of  course, 
such  material  would  serve  only  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
primary  curriculum.  Around  this  could  be  grouped  ma- 
terial derived  from  studies  in  nature,  art,  industries,  and 
other  departments  of  human  life,  presented  as  to  give 
children  a  religious  outlook  upon  their  environments. 

From  nine  to  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  children  are 
more  interested  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  interest 
shows  itself  in  a  fondness  for  the  historical,  literary,  and 
prophetic  books,  and  the  heroic  and  dramatic  elements 
generally.  The  religious  curriculum  for  this  period  should 
occupy  itself  with  the  history,  geography,  literature, 
prophecy,  and  general  moral  and  religious  contents  of  the 
first  division  of  the  Bible.  It  would  coincide  with  the 
grades  of  public  school  workabove  the  primary  and  below 
the  high  school,  in  that  it  would  deal  essentially  with  fact^ 
studies.  The  order  of  material  would  be :  (1)  history 
and  geography,  (2)  literature,  and  (8)  prophecy.  The 
moral  and  religious  elements. would  be  involved  thruout. 
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Much  might  profitably  be  made  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms and  the  social  life,  especially  as  reflected  in  the  in- 
dustries, religious,  and  political  ceremonials,  and  feats  of 
arms.  Sacred  art  might  be  brought  into  requisition  to 
aid  in  the  study  of  characters  and  customs.  This  is  the 
period  for  memorizing  selected  passages  of  scripture. 

Children  in  the  adolescent  period  show  interest  in  the 
New  Testament,  especiidly  in  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  They  show  special  interest  in  Jesus 
and  the  principal  disciples.  This  suggests  that  the  ma- 
terial of  instruction  for  adolescence  should  be  derived 
largely  from  the  New  Testament.  It  would  center  in 
Jesus  and  his  teachiogs,  the  principal  disciples  being 
studied  incidentally.  The  study  of  types  of  character 
and  the  development  i  of  Christian  thought  and  institu- 
tions might  be  extended  to  the  later  history  of  Christi- 
anity. Side-lights  of  history,  literature,  art  and  science 
could  b6  utiliised  in  revealing  the  ideals  of  Christian  man- 
hood and  Christen  society. 

At  all  ages  children  feel  more  interest  in  persons  than 
in  any  other  elements  of  the  Bible.  Even  Bible  scenes 
and  stories  appeal  to  them  mainly  thru  the  man,  woman, 
or  child  that  is  the  center  of  the  scene  or  the  principal 
actor  in  the  story.  This  suggests  tnat  the  Bible  should 
be  given  to  children,  of  all  ages,  thru  its  personal  element. 
Thus  the  Bible  should  be  given  to  young  children  thru 
the  child  Jesus.  No  theological  explanation  of  his  birth, 
nature,  or  mission  need  be  attempted. 

Again,  the  Bible  should  be  given  to  children  from  eight 
or  nine  years,  on  to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  thru  the  heroes  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  may  be  selected  with  reference 
to  their  importance  to  history  or  prophecy,  or  with  ref- 
ence  to  their  moral  and  religious  example.  When  such 
a  selection  of  heroes  has  l^en  made,  their  characters, 
deeds  and  sayings  may  become  the  media  thru  which  the 
children  shidl  be  taught  Hebrew  history  and  geography, 
moral  and  religious  principles,  and  anything  else  that  the 
Old  Testament  can  supply  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
Finally,  the  Bible  should  be  given  to  adolescents  thru 
Jesus  as  an  adult,  and  incidentally  thru  the  Disciples  and 
Apostles  who  have  interpreted  his  character  and  teach- 
ings. 


Boys'  Reading. 

The  question  of  what  his  boys  are  reading  is  something 
near  to  every  teacher's  heart.  Mr.  Raymond  D.  Hazen, 
who  has  evidently  studied  carefully  the  taste  of  boys  in 
this  regard,  gives  some  practical  suggestions  on  boys' 
reading  in  the  PhUaddphia  Teacher  for  December.  In 
the  first  place  he  says  that  the  reading  habit  must  be  ac- 
quired in  youth  if  at  all.  The  taste  for  superior  litera- 
ture can  be  acquired  most  easily  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  sixteen.  The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
there  are  many  good  books  which  can  only  be  thoroly  en- 
joyed by  boys  under  sixteen.  Such  books  are  a  boy]s 
rightful  heritage  and  he  who  fails  to  know  them  is 
cheated  of  his  birthright. 

Mr.  Hazen  believes  that  a  boy  cannot  with  profit  be 
forced  into  reading  books  he  does  not  like.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  suggest  only  such  books  as  will  inter- 
est, and  never  to  force  a  book,  however  meritorious  in 
itself,  on  a  boy  who  cannot  enjoy  it.  Many  a  boy  who 
might  have  acquired  the  reading  habit  to  his  own  great 
later  pleasure  and  profit  has  been  estranged  from  it  by 
being  given  books  he  could  not  appreciate. 

It  mast  be  remembered,  too,  that  reading  is  not  a  nat- 
ural but  an  acquired  habit.  Better  for  a  boy  to  read 
dime  novels,  detestable  as  they  are,  than  to  never  read 
at  all.  A  taste  forreadiig  once  formed,  much  is  accom- 
plished, tho  care  is  required  to  raise  the  standard  of 
books  without  lessening  the  interest  in  them. 

Tho  a  trifle  too  full  of  description  to  quite  suit  youth- 
ful taste,  Cooper  is  a  delightful  author  for  boys.  Mr. 
Hazen  does  not  believe  that  any  boy  was  ever  harmed  by 
reading  "Tom  Sawyer"  or  "Huckleberry  Finn/'  or 
"  Peclrs  Bad  Boy.**    Mark  Twain's  boys  are  invariaHy 


manly,  generous,  kind-hearted,  and  truthful,  as  they  un- 
derstand truth.  Few  writers  have  understood  boys  as 
Mark  Twain  does,  and  few  authors  have  portrayed  more 
real,  wholesome  boys  than  he.  Such  books  are  service- 
able because  they  are  extremely  interesting  to  every  real 
boy,  and  judiciously  mingled,  contribute  to  variety. 

Scott  has  written  many  books  that  interest  boys,  the 
writer  adds,  especially  "  Ivanhoe,"  "  The  Talismai,"  and 
"Qaentin  Durward."  A  good  many  boys  like  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  "  and  "  Marmion"  when  fairly  into  the 
action  of  the  poems.  The  Henty  books  have  a  certain 
sort  of  merit.  They  are  calculated  to  interest  boys  and 
their  historical  setting  makes  them  of  value.  Among 
the  really  valuable  books  we  must  not  overlook  those  two 
excellent  stories  bv  Thomas  Hughes,  "Tom  Brown's 
School  Days,"  and  *^Tom  Brown  at  Oxford."  Much  has 
been  said  but  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  their  fine  manly 
tone  and  wholesome  morality.  Stevenson  is  an  excellent 
boy's  author. 

Altho  a  boy's  taste  should  be  carefully  cultivated  yet 
there  is  a  certain  individuality  of  taste,  a  natural  bent  of 
the  mind  that  we  should  develop  and  be  extremely  care- 
ful not  to  destroy.  That  is,  if  a  boy  shows  special  inter- 
est in  the  books  of  any  good  author,  let  him  read  all  of 
that  author's  publications  that  he  will,  even  if  he  be  neg- 
lecting for  the  time  other  standard  authors. 

These  hints  do  not  prescribe  any  regular  course  of 
reading  or  of  books,  but  rather  authors  and  principles. 
No  rigid,  inelastic  course  could  be  successfully  laid  down 
for  boys,  as  boys'  minds  are  not  all  run  in  the  same 
mold. 

The  books  mentioned  are  such  as  appeal  to  boys' 
hearts  and  imaginations  and  hold  up  to  their  admiration 
examples  of  courage  and  manliness.  There  are  many 
books  of  this  sort,  among  them,  Thompson's  "Green 
Mountain  Boys,"  Eggleston's  "Hoosier  Schoolboy," 
Blackmore's  "  Lorna  Doone,"  and  the  "Scottish  Chiefs,'* 
by  Jane  Porter.  These  are,  to  be  sure,  in  no  sense  clas- 
sics, tho  "Lorna  Doone,"  holds  a  considerable  place  in 
Uterature.  It  is  not  natural  for  a  boy  to  have  sufficient 
maturity  or  mental  development  to  enjoy  "Sartor  Resar- 
tus,"  "  Faust,"  or  even  "  The  Autocrat"  Rather  let  him 
begin  with  the  books  suited  to  his  years  and  understand- 
ingy  and  if  his  reading  be  judiciously  guided,  in  later  life 
he  will  find  little  in  literature  which  is  beautiful  and  en- 
during that  he  cannot  appreciate  and  enjoy. 


School  Gardening. 

In  France  gardening  is  taught  in  twenty-eight  thous- 
and elementary  schools,  each  of  which  has  a  garden  at- 
tached to  it.  In  Sweden,  tnirty  years  ago,  twenty-two 
thousand  children  rec3ived  instruction  in  horticulture, 
and  each  of  the  two  thousand  and  sixteen  schools  had 
for  cultivation  from  one  to  twelve  acres.  In  Russia 
many  children  are  taught  tree,  vine,  grain,  garden,  silk- 
worm and  bee  culture. 

A  rural  school  for  girls,  near  Berlin,  prepares  for 
home  duties.  The  school  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
year,  and  an  examination  proved  that  the  pupils,  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  sixteen  years,  were  as  well  grounded 
in  common  school  branches  as  their .  sisters  in  the  me- 
tropolis.   Below  is 

The  Daily  Program. 
A.M. 
6K)0— Rising  bell.    Gold  sponge  bath.    Dressing. 
6 120— Making  beds,  sweeping,  dusting. 
6:45 — Devotional  exercises.  / 

7:00— Breakfast. 

7:45— Preparation  of  daily  lessons  or  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
8KX)— Science— one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hotir  for  eacli 

subject.    Applied  to  domestic  sciences. 
lOKX)— Lunch. 

10:15— Gardening— digging,    planting,   weeding;    vegetable 
and  flower  culture  under  direction  of  a  gardener. 
Music- Children  taking  turns  in  practicmg  music  for 
one-half  hour  and  gardening  for  one  hour. 
11:30— Dining-room  duties. 
12.00— Dinner. 
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12:30— Plays,  games,  after  resting. 

2:30— Drawing  from  nature,  or  needlework  outdoors.  Individ- 
ual rea&g. 
3:30— Preparation  of  daily  lessons. 
6.-0O— Supper. 

7KX) — Promenading  in  the  garden. 
8:00— Bathing  in  the  lake.    Singing. 
9.-00— Bedtime. 

In  winter,  science  and  indoor  gardening  are  practiced 
with  skating  and  sleighing. 

—Prom  **  Exeursions  and  Gardening  **  (Educational  Experi- 
ments), bj  A.  M.  Lroehr,  in  the  December  Chautauquan^ 

New  Ideals  in  Musical  Education. 

Music  in  the  College  Course. 

The  opinion  has  prevailed  widely  that  only  those  who 
hope  or  expect  to  become  musicians  should  pay  much 
attention  to  music  study.  The  invention  of  self-playing 
attachments  for  the  piano  and  organ  has  led  the  way 
to  a  change  of  attitude  in  this  regard,  some  arguments 
for  which  Mr.  Waldo  S.  Pratt  brings  forward  in  the 
AOantie  Monthly  for  December. 

Mr.  Pratt's  first  suggestion  is  that,  in  the  college 
musical  effort  should  address  itself  largely  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  do  not  expect  to  become  musicians,  and 
who  even  seem  to  lack  special  musical  aptitude.  It  is 
clearly  desirable  that  all  college  graduates  should  have 
a  respectable  grasp  of  the  outlines  of  general  history. 
Some  students  come  with  considerable  knowledge,  others 
with  crude  notions,  perhaps  with  positive  aversion  to  the 
subject.  The  college  does  not  offer  great  opportunities 
for  the  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  few,  while  wholly 
ignoring  the  needs  of  the  rest ;  it  devises  courses  that 
shall  benefit  all.  Now,  if  music  has  any  place  in  a  col- 
lege, it  is  because  it  has  general  utilities ;  and  these 
should  be  demonstrated  to  those  who  least  appreciate 
them.  Not  every  child  can  be  made  an  accomplished 
pianist  or  singer  or  composer,  but  to  render  and  com- 
pose music  are  not  the  only  ways  to  use  music.  Imagine 
a  teacher  of  English  literature  interested  only  in  train- 
ing public  readers,  actors,  prose  writers,  and  poets,  and 
refusing  to  do  anything  for  those  desirous  of  knowing 
the  substance  and  scope  of  that  literature  as  a  part  of 
general  information  and  self-culture  I 

The  difficulty  is  not  with  music,  but  with  the  current 
methods  of  handling  it  Musicians  themselves  often  so 
exalt  the  technical  work  of  playing,  singing,  and  com- 
posing as  to  make  people  generally  suppose  that  music 
cannot  be  studied  otherwise.  The  consequences  of  this 
policy  are  unfortunate  both  for  unmusical  and  for  musical 
students.  Many  content  themselves  with  hearing  a  few 
recitals  and  concerts  simply  for  recreation,  or  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  whole  subject,  perhaps  with  contempt. 
Those  who  take  musical  courses  acquire  perverted  ideas, 
exagg^'rating  the  importance  of  digital  or  vocal  gym- 
nastics, and  revealing  a  surprising  ignorance  of  musical 
literature. 

lis  Place  in  General  Education. 

In  general,' those  aspects  of  music  should  be  made 
prominent  that  concern  the  objective  facts  of  musical 
history,  analysis,  criticism,  and  elucidation.  The  most 
serious  obstacle  is  that  of  providing  the  student  with 
materials  of  study.  The  trained  musician  secures  these 
by  playing  or  singing,  or  by  hearing  recitalis^  concerts, 
operas,  church  services,  and  the  like.  Music  is  an  art 
that  cannot  be  photographed  or  diagrammatized  ;  an  art 
of  tones  not  reproducible  in  words,  usually  not  repre- 
sentable  by  anything  except  itself.  Something  of  the 
recital  or  concert  species  must  be  fumishe'^,  that  the 
student's  mind  may  have  definite  objects  to  study. 

What  Can  be  Done  7 

There  is  great  opportunity  for  systematic  class-room 
work  in  music.     Space  fails  for  enumeration  of  the 


courses  of 

best  center  anmnd  via^  i» 
subject  of  mnac  ki^taiT;  «3Sfc  is 
branchee.    Musical  pbjwfa  sMmtm 
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educational  sponsors  have  been 


Suppose  we  reach  a  wider  i 
are  tre  ends  in  view?  The  first  is  to  i 
ally  intelligent  about  the  idainfactBofKsac.  Ixsair^sflr 
field  of  equal  importance  are  there  sack  aa^Hkt  watoAr 
ards  of  criticism  and  judgment.  Peopk:  via  wma  vt 
ashamed  not  to  form  a  sensiUe  opimoD  alwct  a  \ 
a  building,  or  a  public  policy,  are  wfarily  at  ksi  \ 
ing  the  merits  and  even  the  ontHne  ehanrtcr  «(  a 
oratorio,  still  more  of  a  new  symphony.  TIk  tdi^ftm^ 
ness  is  due  to  ignorance, — t^e  kind  of  igv^faua^  liasA 
general  education  can  do  something  to  remove. 

But  a  second  end  is  still  more  important  Hhmt  m 
the  most  subjective  of  the  fine  arts.  In  its  ifiMim  l^ 
the  intense  and  powerful  emotional  side  of  our  aalans 
it  is  singular,  if  not  unique.  It  sways  the  heart  Unm 
that  may  either  build  up  or  tear  down  charaetrr,  ttui 
this,  too,  by  that  subtlest  of  mental  approaches,  an  a^ 
peal  to  the  sense  of  beauty.  For  the  individual  tbisMr 
be  one  of  the  chief  utilities  of  music.  In  our  earn- 
mercial  and  materialistic  age,  we  need  inflneiieea  t# 
develop  otherwise  neglected  sides  of  real  life,  such  m 
the  hunger  for  the  beautiful,  the  passionate  moroentim 
of  the  eager  heart,  the  reaching  up  after  the  invi^Ue 
and  the  ideal,  the  capacity  for  burning  zeal  and  bdy 
reverence.  The  function  of  music  and  the  other  fine 
arts  is  to  help  us  toward  these  great  experiences.  In- 
stead of  dreading  them,  we  may  well  give  thanks  that 
there  are  such  voices  to  call  us  up  to  a  plane  of  life 
where  unsordid  and  fiery  intensity  is  possible. 


The  Education  of  the  Community. 

By  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  teachers  Ck>llege. 

Remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Educational  Council, 
November  17th. 

Educational  workers  in  this  country  have  many  causes 
for  satisfaction.  The  whole  field  of  educational  service 
has  been  broadened  and  the  teacher  has  increased  rap- 
idly in  dignity  and  in  professional  standing.  People 
have  shown  their  generosity  and  faith  by  increasingly 
large  appropriations  so  that  we  are  all  able  to  work  under 
better  conditions  and  find  many  new  occasions  for  en- 
couragement. But  while  the  outlook  is  generally  hope- 
ful there  is  a  dark  side  to  the  picture.  In  many  of  our 
larger  communities  the  schools  have  to  a  certain  extent 
become  the  prey  of  selfish  men  and  they  are  enveloped  in 
a  murky  cloud  of  political  dissension  which  interferes 
greatly  with  proper  administration.  The  situation  in  this 
respect  will  never  be  relieved  until  public  sentiment  haa 
been  educated  to  a  point  where  it  will  severely  frown 
upon  all  attempts  to  make  the  schools  stepping  stones 
for  ambitious  men»  and  where'it  will  seem  to  be  an  imperar 
tive  duty  to  the  most  respected  members  of  the  commu- 
nity to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  school  manage- 
ment. 

The  welfare  of  the  schools  is  often  taken  too  much  for 
granted.  Men  and  women  in  this  busy  age  are  too  much 
absorbed  in  their  personal  affairs  to  take  part  in  move- 
ments for  the  public  good.  Possibly  their  own  children 
are  in  private  schools  and  they  have  not  been  educated 
to  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  children  of  others. 

(Continued  on  page  678.) 
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Ct)e  dcj)ool  gioumal, 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 
Week  Ending  December  29,  1900. 

Candid  Advice. 

We  think  we  shall  be  permitted  to  say  something 
somewhat  personal  as  the  New  Year  and  the  New  Cen- 
tury dawn,  for  there  are  serious  thoughts  in  mind. 
While  publishing  The  Journal  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  we  have  seen  some  things  that  might  easily  have 
been  different — and  in  our  opinion  ought  to  have  been 
different.  We  had  no  conception  at  the  outset  of  the 
total  indifference  of  the  majority  of  men  and  women  in 
prominent  places  to  information,  suggestion,  and  ideas 
concerning  education.  Had  we  known  that  Henry  Bar- 
nard had  sunk  a  decent  fortune  in  the  endeavor  to  cir- 
culate his  *'  American  Journal  of  Education  **  we  might 
have  paused. 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  an  educational  journal 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  teach  (1851)  and  having  derived 
real  help  therefrom,  the  writer  reasoned  that  others 
would  gladly  welcome  similar  aid.  There  were,  thank 
God,  some  such  to  be  found  ;  but  the  majority  were  rep- 
resented (1)  by  a  young  woman  of  five  years'  experience 
who,  when  urged  by  Principal  B to  subscribe,  re- 
plied, ^'  Why,  I  could  get  two  pairs  of  gloves  for  that 

money  ; "  or  (2)  by  Superintendent  B who, when  asked 

to  subscribe,  replied, ''  I  have  no  time  to  read  those 
things.'' 

We  started  with  the  belief  that  The  Journal  might 
be  a  source  of  power  to  the  teacher ;  we  now  know  it 
can  be.  All  along  these  years  we  have  had  unimpeach- 
able testimony  that  men  and  women  here  and  there,  iu 
every  state  and  territory  have  been  led,  by  the  words  in 
these  pages,  to  determine  to  know  and  do  the  work  of 
the  real  teacher.  Very  few  of  these  have  we  seen 
eye  to  eye  and  probably  never  shall;  but  we  have 
felt  the  pressure  of  their  spiritual  hands  and  have  been 
encouraged  and  gladdened.    Peace  be  to  them. 

The  great  discouragement  has  been  that  men  and 
women  in  prominent  positions  have  been  found  totally 
unconcerned  whether  a  journal  of  education  was  published 
or  not.  Their  daily  prayer  evidently  was  the  one  im- 
puted to  the  Mohawk  Dutchman  :  ''The  Lord  bless  me 
and  my  wife ;  my  son  John  and  his  wife ;  us  four ;  no 
more.  Amen."  These  people  wanted  progress  in  their 
school — that  is  that  the  children  should  learn  to  read, 
write,  and  spell,  but  nothing  more.  They  did  not  seem 
to  see  that  every  plank,  rope,  spar,  and  bolt  in  a  ship 
must  move  if  she  is  to  progress. 

We  do  here  most  cordially  and  heartily  thank  the 
good  men  and  women  who  have  aided  in  the  establish- 
ment of  The  School  Journal  ;  they  see  that  the  effort 
has  not  been  to  accumulate  shekels  but  to  make  a 
paper  worthy  of  the  cause  it  represents  ;  that  has  been 
our  sleepless  effort. 

To  the  great  number  who  have  looked  on,  merely,  we 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say.  You  owe  something  to  the 
cause  of  education.  It  is  your  duty  to  sustain  a  journal 
that  magnifies  education.  You  may,  it  is  true,  go  on 
merely  the  experience  you  have  obtained  in  the  school- 
room, but  what  would  be  thought  of  a  lawyer  or  physL 


cian  who  would  build  on  no  firmer  foundation  than  that  ? 
Such  a  man  was — 


;  When  asked  to  take  The  Jour- 
nal he  would  say, ''  Oh !  I  have  all  the  reading  I  can  do 
now,"  and  point  to  a  magazine  on  his  desk.  This  man 
we  remember  gave  out  that  he  would  deliver  a  lecture 
on  education,  but  the  principals  of  the  schools  failed  -to 
attend  on  the  plea  *'  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  say.'' 
In  spite  of  his  strong  political  entrenchments  he  was 
"  dropped  " — ^a  case  of  **  educational  dry  rot"  Possibly 
The  Journal  might  not  have  saved  this  man  ;  we  know 
of  nothing  else  that  would. 

Now  we  do  not  attempt  to  make  The  Journal  a  story 
paper;  there  are  columns  in  it. that  only  earnest 
teachers  can  transmute  into  something  helpful  for  their 
important  and  pressing  work.  We  may  err  in  the  selec- 
tion of  material  for  its  pages,  but  our  aim  is  plain  enough. 
We  want  to  acquaint  its  readers  as  best  we  can  with  the 
foremost  ideas  in  education.  The  ablest  of  the  profes- 
sion speak  in  its  columns.  One  who  has  written  much 
for  the  text-book  houses  said,  '*  All  my  idea^  have  been 
obtained  from  The  Journal."  We  know  it  is  a  mine  of 
gold  to  those  who  want  this  kind  of  gold. 

But  we  set  out  to  say  some  earnest  words  to  men  and 
women  in  prominent  places  who  have  been  and  are  merely 
lookers  on  in  the  great  progressive  educational  movement 
We  tell  you  that  you  cannot  afford  not  to  subscribe  to 
The  Journal.  It  represents  the  people,  the  ideas,  and 
the  movements  that  belong  to  your  world.  Some  assist- 
ant teachers  in  B could  come  into  the  proprietor- 
ship of  a  school ;  they  consulted  a  sagacious  lawyer,  for 
it  was  a  great  step  and  demanded  the  employment  of  aU 
their  savings.  He  paid  :  '\  Buy  it ;  infuse  new  life ;  tofe 
an  educational  journal ;  keep  up  with  the  times  and  you 
will  succeed."  This  brought  Uiem  as  subscribers  to  the 
paper.  They  came  to  be  recognized  not  as  teachers,  but 
as  educators.  The**  often  speak  of  this  advice  reckoning 
it  as  of  extreme  value. 

We  are  so  confident  that  there  is  not  a  teacher  who  is 
equal  to  or  above  the  average  but  would  be  so  gre:tly 
benefited  by  a  thoughtful  reading  of  The  Journal  that 
we  would  cheerfully  send  it  to  them  a  year  and  condition 
the  payment  as  above.  We  have  a  pity  for  a  man  who 
attempts  to  superintend  taachers  and  has  no  resources 
besides  his  general  scholarship  and  the  few  notions  he  has 
about  the  general  routine  of  a  school.  And  we  are  still 
more  sorry  for  his  assistants.  He  meets  them  in 
**  teachers'  meetings"  and  what  a  spectacle  is  often  pre- 
sented there !  Do  we  not  hear  of  those  dreary  occasions? 
As  one  pathetically  remarked  ''I  do  not  think  I  ever  got 
an  idea  from  Superintendent ;  but  he  was  a  well- 
meaning  man." 

We  confidently  urge  all  teachers  desirous  of  advancing 
to  larger  and  broader  fields  (of  thought  at  all  events)  to 
subscribe  for  The  School  Journal.  If  you  really  want 
educational  progress  you  will  not  regret  it. 


The  N.  E.  A.  at  Detroit. 

Official  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  fortieth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Educational  Association,  to  be  held 
at  Detroit,  has  been  issued.  It  is  announced  that  the 
various  railway  lines  have  granted  a  rate  of  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip,  plus  two  dollars  membership  fee,  with 
provision  for  the  extension  of  tickets  for  return  until 
September  1,  on  the  deposit  plan.  The  steamboat  lines 
have  granted  the  same  rates  and  ticket  conditions.  Fur- 
ther, special  excursion  rates  have  been  granted  to  meno- 
bers  after  the  convention  to  the  various  resorts  in  the 
great  lake  region  and  especially  to  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo. 

The  Canadian  teachers  are  to  be  asked  to  join  in 
making  the  Detroit  meeting  international  in  character. 
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Rules  for  Punctuation. 

The  rules  for  punctuation  and  capitalisation  as  em- 
ployed in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  high  school,  New  York 
city,  are  given  to  pupils  in  the  form  of  an  outline.  The 
rules  are  so  logically  and  compactly  arranged  that  the 
outline  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  other  school-rooms.  The 
complete  list  follows : 

I. — A  comma  is  used — 

1.  To  mark  tbe  omission  of  a  word. 

2.  To  set  off  any  long  element  which,  as  a  whole,  hears  some 
relation  to  some  other  part  of  a  sentence,  e.  g.,  a  subject  con- 
taining many  words,  or  a  relative  clause  not  restrictive. 

II. — Commas  are  used — 

3.  To  set  off  elements  in  the  same  construction  forming  a 
series. 

4.  To  set  off  transposed  elements. 

5.  To  set  off  interposed  elements. 

6.  To  set  off  independent  elements. 

7.  To  set  off  appositive  elements  of  more  than  a  word  or  two 
each. 

8.  To  set  off  short  quotations  informally  introduced. 

9.  Sometimes  to  separate  the  members  of  a  compound  sen- 
tence, not  themselves  subdivided  by  commas. 

III. — A  semicolon  is  used — 

10.  Between  members  of  a  componnd  sentence  that  are 
themselves  subdivided  by  conunas. 

1 1.  Between  members  of  a  compound  sentence  when  the  con- 
nection is  not  sufficiently  dose  to  admit  of  the  use  of  a  comma. 

12.  Before  cu,  viz.,  namdy,  etc.,  when  they  introduce  ex- 
amples. 

IV. — A  colon  is  used — 

13.  Between  the  members  of  a  compound  sentence  that  are 
themselves  subdivided  by  semicolons. 

14.  Sometimes  before  an  explanatory  proposition  that  makes 
the  sentence  compound. 

15.  Before  a  quotation  introduced  formally. 

16.  Before  an  enumeration  introduced  by  asfdbwsy  the  folr 
lowing,  etc. 

17.  After  a  formal  phrase  of  address. 
V. — ^A  period  is  used — 

18.  After  a  declarative  or  an  imperative  sentence. 
19:  Generally  after  an  abbreviation. 

20.  After  a  heading,  or  a  figure  used  to  number  a  heading. 
VI.— An  interrogation  point  is  used — 

21.  After  a  direct  question. 

VII. — An  exclamation  point  is  used — 

22.  After  an  element  that  expresses  strong  feeling. 
VnL— Quotation  marks  are  used— 

23.  To  enclose  words  used  by  another. 

a.  The  enclosed  quotation  should  be  punctuated  within  tbe 
marks. 

b.  A  quotation  within  a  quotation  with  double  marks  is 
indicated  by  single  marks. 

c.  A  quotation  within  a  quotation  with  single  marks  is  in- 
dicated by  double  marks. 

IX. — A  dash  is  used — 

24.  To  indicate  a  sudden  change  of  thought. 

25.  At  the  end  of  an  element  to  show  ti^t  the  sense  is  in- 
complete. 

26.  After  a  side  heading. 

27.  After  an  extract,  before  the  name  of  the  author. 
X. — Dashes  are  used — 

28.  Sometimes  instead  of  marks  of  parenthesis. 
^. — Marks  of  parenthesis  are  used-— 

29.  To  set  off  expressions  that  form  no  necessary  part  of  the 
t^ntence. 

XII  t*Brackets  are  used — 

30.  To  enclose  words  not  the  author's,  inserted  to  explain 
the  meaning  or  to  supply  an  omission. 

Xin. — An  apostrophe  is  used — 

31.  To  indicate  with  or  without  <,  the  possessive  case  of  a 
noun. 

32.  To  form,  with  b,  tbe  plural  of  a  letter,  sign,  or  other 
character. 

33.  To  indicate  the  omission  of  one  or  more  letters  or  figures. 
XVL — A  capital  letter  is  used — 

34.  To  begin  the  first  word  of  a  sentence. 

35.  To  begin  the  first  word  of  a  line  of  verse. 

36.  To  begin  the  first  word  of  a  direct  question. 

37.  To  begin  the  first  word  of  a  direct  quotation  introduced 
formally. 

38.  To  begin  a  proper  noun  or  a  name  derived  from  one. 

39.  To  begin  the  word  Northy  South,  Bad,  or  West;  when 
used  to  denote  a  part  of  a  country. 


40.  To  begin  the  name  of  a  month  or  a  day  (but  not  of  a 
season). 

41.  To.  begin  an  adjective  used  without  a  noun  to  represent 
God  or  any  other  person. 

42.  To  begin  a  title  when  used  as  a  part  of  a  proper  name. 

43.  To  begin  the  name  of  a  thing  personified. 

44.  To  begin  the  first  word,  and,  frequently  each  important 
word,  in  a  title. 

45.  In  the  monoliteral  words  /  and  0. 


In  Honor  of  John  Marshall. 

A  circular  to  school  superintendents  has  been  sent  out 
by  State  Supt.  Alfred  Bayliss,  of  Illinois,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  day  when  John 
Marshall,  of  Virginia,  took  his  seat  as  chief  justiieof  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  at  Washington,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1801. 

The  day  will  be  appropriately  celebrated,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  state  and  various  city  and  county  bar  as- 
sociations in  Illinois,  and  thruout  the  entire  nation.  It 
is  expected  that  the  United  States  supreme  court  will 
have  a  joint  session,  with  Congress  and  the  president  and 
his  cabinet,  and  thac  the  memory  of  the  great  expounder 
of  the  constitution  will  be  commemorated  at  many  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  public  schools, 
and  especially  the  high  schools,  join  in  observance  of  the 
day. 

As  a  means  of  preparation  Supt.  Bayliss  suggests  the 
following  readings:  A  pamphlet,  ''How  to  Celebrate 
John  Marshall  Day,"  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Hon. 
Adolph  Moses,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Bar  Association.  As  special  readings  for  teachers  and 
the  older  pupils :  *^  An  address  delivered  before  Gradu- 
ates of  the  Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law,  June  2,  1900, 
by  Hon.  Isaac  N.  Phillips— C^ica^o  Legal  News;  the 
Eulogy  on  John  Marshall,"  by  Horace  Binney,  Septem- 
ber 24^  1836— Callaghan  &  Company,  Chicago;  and 
the '' Orations  of  Chief  Justice  Waite  and  William  Henry 
Rawle,"  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Marshall 
Statue  at  Washington,  May  10,  1884— T.  H.  Flood  & 
Company,  Chicago. 

The  Country  Child's  Advantages 
Speaking  on  the  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  city 
schools  to  those  of  the  rural  districts,  State  Supt. 
SchflBffer,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  recently  that  while  in- 
ability of  the  teaching  force  and  in  all  matters  of  equip- 
ment the  country  schools  are  distinctly  inferior,  they  are 
very  greatly  helped  by  the  facts  of  their  environment. 
In  the  country  one  does  not  hear  complaints  that  the 
children  have  too  much  to  study  and  that  they  are  con- 
stantly on  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration.  Their  even- 
ing study  is  not  interrupted  by  fashionable  parties,  by 
junior  societies  organized  in  the  name  of  the  church 
and  by  other  well-meant  schemes  of  improvement 
and  enjoyment  which  keep  children  up  late  at  night, 
and  send  them  to  school  in  the  morning  nervous  and 
fatigued.  Sound  sleep,  fresh  air,  and  an  abundance  of 
exercise  prepare  the  brain  for  effective  study.  The 
country  child  is  apt  to  make  the  most  of  the  few  advan* 
tages  he  has,  while  the  city  child  is  simply  unable  to  as- 
similate the  many  good  things  about  him. 

The  Association  for  Promoting  Scientific  Research  by 
Women  has  offered  a  prize  of  $1000  for  the  best  thesis 
explanatory  of  research  work  done  by  the  candidate  in 
biological,  chemical,  or  physical  sciences.  A  board  com- 
posed of  twelve  prominent  scientific  men  will  judge  the 
theses.  The  executive  committee  consists  of  Caroline 
Hazard,  president  of  Wellesley ;  Sarah  E.  Doyle,  Woman's 
college.  Brown  university ;  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology ;  M.  Carey  Thomas, 
president  of  Bryn  Mawr  ;  Lilian  Welsh,  Woman's  college, 
Btdtimore.  Theses  will  be  received  not  later  than  De- 
cember 81,  1902. 

A  new  and  much  needed  society  in  England  is  the 
Children's  Protective  League  which  has  recently  been 
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organized  in  London.    Its  aims  are  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  Gerry  society  in  New  York, 

Speaking  of  the  latter  organization,  we  note  with  in- 
terest the  election  of  Mr.  Vernon  M.  Davis  to  succeed 
Commodore  Gerry  as  president.  Mr.  Davis  has  had  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  public  school  system  and  as 
district  attorney  and  ought  to  be  able  to  develop  the  so- 
ciety on  its  educational  side. 

A  mea  ure  that  is  coming  up  before  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature,  in  a  few  days— unless  its  author  can  be  per- 
suaded of  the  undesirability  of  such  a  measure — provides 
for  the  introduction  of  military  drill  into  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  It  is  understood  that  the  kinder- 
gartens, the  primary  grades,  and  the  girls  thruout  the 
grades  are  not  included,  but  that  all  boys  of  the  proper 
age  will  be  required  to  take  this  form  of  training  for 
citizenship. 

It  has  been  unofficially  rumored  in  San  Francisco 
newspapers  that  Mr.  Elisha  Brooks,  principal  of  the 
girls'  high  school,  is  to  be  elected  president  of  the  school 
board  in  place  of  Mr.  Cecil  W.  Mark,  who  will  try  for 
the  principalship  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Brooks.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Mayor  Phelan  has  it  in  his  power  to  appoint 
Mr.  Brooks  and  that  he  will  not  reappoint  Mr.  Mark. 
Whether  the  rest  of  the  deal  can  be  carried  thru  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  Pennsylvania  Seamen's  Friend  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia has  inaugurated  a  school  for  the  training  of  sen- 
men.  Regular  instruction  will  be  given  in  all  the  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  navagition.  The  instructors  are  bP 
graduates  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  who  will 
endeavor  to  give  the  common  sailor  the  benefits  of  the 
highly  organized  scientific  training  they  have  themselves 
received.  Secretary  Long,  of  the  navy,  who  has  again 
and  again  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  well-trained 
sailors,  is  very  much  interested  in  this  educational  ex- 
periment.   The  instruction  will  be  given  gratis. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Louisville  put  itself  on  record  as  favoring  the 
introduction  of  the  free  text-book  system  into  every  part 
of  the  country  where  it  does  not  already  prevail. 

The  United  States  Congress  celebrated  the  one- hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  its  first  session  at  Washington 
Dec.  12.  The  population  of  the  country  at  the  time  our 
first  occupancy  of  Major  L'Enfant's  ideal  city  was  about 
five  millions.  The  village  itself  in  which  executives  and 
legislators  were  compelled  to  pass  the  greater  part  of 
their  year  was  at  the  start  a  squalid,  struggling  hamlet, 
the  grandeur  of  whose  design  was  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  wretchedness  of  its  present  condition.  To-day 
Washington  is  a  capital  of  which  Americans  have  at 
least  no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  and  many  legitimate 
reasons  for  being  proud.  It  already  compares  favorably 
with  the  capital  cities  of  the  old  world. 

The^ tendency  of  population  is  still  to  the  cities;  only 
six  cities  show  a  falling  off ;  all  the  rest  have  increased. 
That  this  affects  the  results  of  education  is  quite  plain. 
The  schools  of  the  villages,  towns,  and  cities  are  better 
than  those  of  the  rural  districts  in  this,  that  the  teachers 
are  paid  better  wages,  and  presumably  are  better  quali- 
fied. On  the  other  hand,  the  infiuences  of  rural  life  are 
not  felt  and  these  for  youth  are  invaluable  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  Again,  the  temptations  to  neglect 
close  and  prolonged  study  on  account  of  shows,  theaters, 
and  so-called  athletics  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  too 
great  to  be  withstood,  and  the  results  the  better  schools 
of  the  city  are  not  equal  to  the  expectations. 

The  great  Paris  exposition  of  ^1900  closed  Nov.  12  in 
a  blaze  of  glory.  The  final  evening  was  celebrated  with 
a  fete.  Tickets  were  sold  at  the  rate  of  five  for  a  sou. 
Practically  all  Paris  turned  out. 

The  exposition  was  a  gigantic  success  from  the  point 
of  view  of  attendance.    When  the  gates  of  the  exposi- 


tion finally  closed  over  50,000,000  persons  had  pabsed 
thru  them,  just  about  twice  the  attendance  of  1889. 
After  the  French,  the  Germans  visited  the  exposition  in 
greatest  numbers.  The  Belgians  came  nexi  with  the 
British  far  behind.  The  record-breaking  day  was  one  in 
which  more  than  600,C00  visitors  were  in  attendance. 

Helen  Keller  is  now  in  Radcliffe  college  (the  women's 
part  of  Harvard  university)  and  at  tne  lunch  of  the 
freshmen  she  made  a  speech.  Bear  in  mind  that  she 
was  born  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.    She  said  : 

''Classmates :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  I  esteem  it  a 
great  honor  to  be  present  here  and  speak  to  you.  I  am 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  thank  the  class  for  their 
kindness  in  electing  me  their  vice-president,  and  I  hope 
that  I  may  become  acquainted  with  many  of  you.  Altho 
I  cannot  see  you  I  will  soon  know  you  by  touching  your 
hands.*' 

She  was  enthusiastically  applauded.  She  is  taking 
history,  French  and  German,  and  an  English  course  be- 
sides. Her  teacher  translates  these  to  her ;  she  remem- 
bers everything. 

Prof.  Dewar,  of  London  (all  have  begun  to  watch  hia 
every  movement)  has  been  experimenting  with  the  at- 
mosphere. In  one  experiment  a  fraction  of  the  liquefied 
air  was  distilled  and  the  mixture  was  found  to  contain 
43  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  6  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  51 
per  cent,  of  other  gases,  and  it  was  explosive  when  mixed 
with  more  oxygen.  This  shows  conclusively  that  hydro- 
gen in  sensible  proportion  exists  in  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, and  if  the  earth  cannot  retain  hydrogen  or  orig- 
inate it»  then  there  must  be  a  continued  accession  of 
hydrogen  to  the  atmosphere  from  interplanetary  space. 

It  is  thought  that  the  substance  which  is  luminous  in 
nebulae  may  be  really  present  in  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. 


The  Education  of  the  Community. 

(Continaed  from  page  675.) 

Again,  in  the  great  industrial  centers,  of  which  there 
are  so  many  in  this  country,  the  close  confinement  of 
people  young  and  old,  in  shops  and  factories,  to  labor  that 
is  of  the  most  mechanical  and  dehumanizing  sort,  is  a 
menace  to  the  education  and  development  of  the  race. 
If  our  boys  and  girls  the  moment  they  leave  our  schools 
are  to  be  lost  in  the  great  industrial  machine,  there  is 
danger  that  we  shall  have  a  large  element  in  society 
that  is  uneducated  and  irresponsive  to  the  demands  of 
the  higher  life.  Nothing  but  generous  treatment  of 
this  ntatter  by  municipalities  wiQ  remedy  the  eviL  The 
great  culture  fprces  must  be  strengthened  and  applied  to 
common  needs  so  that  the  leisure  time  of  working  people 
may  be  well  employed  and  they  may  be  kept  morally  and 
mentally  alive  and  alert. 

Finally,  there  is  too  little  co-operation  and  too  little 
unity  of  effort  for  the  improvement  of  community  life. 
What  then  can  be  done  to  meet  the  requirements  in  this 
particular?  First,  let  there  be  a  thoro  and  hearty  feder- 
ation of  the  institutions  which  are  engaged  in  educating 
and  uplifting  the  people.  Second,  let  such  provision  be 
made  for  art,  music,  libraries,  playgrounds,  and  other 
means  of  culture  as  shall  permit  the  most  humble  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  share  with  the  rich  in  the 
ordinary  means  of  culture.  Third,  there  must  be  definite 
and  persistent  efforts  to  arouse  the  interest  not  only  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  but  of  citizens  generally  in  making 
education  universal  in  the  community.  Thru  some  sort 
of  organization  let  the  aid  of  the  workers  be  enlisted  and 
let  the  opportunity  be  afforded  to  all  who  have  time,  tal- 
ents, or  disposition  to  work  for  the  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement of  their  fellow  men.  To  a  certain  extent  edu- 
cators and  teachers  must  be  leaders  in  this  movement^ 
but  they  may  have  the  sympathetic  support  of  good 
people  everywhere  if  they  will  but  have  faith  in  people 
and  in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause. 
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Correspondence, 


A  Temperance  Question. 

The  teacher  is  often  placed  in  a  painful  position  by 
the  public  opinion  that  prevails  concerning  temperance, 
at  least  that  has  been  my  experience  in  two  cases. 
About  four  years  ago  I  found  that  a  number  of  the 
larger  boys  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  finely  fur- 
nished saloon  and  I  remonstrated  with  them  ;  in  public  I 
spoke  against  the  saloon,  tho  I  did  not  specify  this  sa- 
loon. Word  was  carried  to  the  proprietor  and  he  influ- 
enced a  member  of  the  school  board,  a  German,  who 
was  a  constant  visitor,  against  me.  The  result  was  that 
I  was  not  employed  for  the  next  year. 

Two  years  ago  the  temperance   society   in , 

asked  me  to  give  an  address  and  I  took  the  ground 
that  prohibition  was  the  proper  thing  for  the  state  in 
the  way  of  legislation.  This  gave  offense  to  the  liquor 
sellers,  and  it  was  reported  that  they  intended  to  have 
me  discharged.  This  was  not  done  but  I  was  not  re-em- 
ployed at  the  end  of  my  two  years'  work.  Will  you 
kindly  say  whether  I  have  done  what  I  ought  as  a 
teacher  in  charge  of  young  persons  who  ought  to  know 
my  opinion  on  a  question  as  vital  as  that  of  temperance?  " 

V.  R.  G. 

In  some  communities  there  is  a  strong  feeling  on  both 
sides  of  the  temperance  question.  The  teacher  ought  to 
have  his  mind  made  up,  but  his  public  utterances  in  such 
places  must  be  made  with  care.  He  is  a  public  official 
himself,  supported  by  public  money,  part  of  which,  often, 
is  paid  by  the  liquor  seller ;  in  accepting  such  a  position 
in  a  community  where  all  sorts  of  beliefs  and  opinions 
are  entertained,  he  is  expected  to  offend  no  one.  In  the 
first  case  mentioned,  the  primary  duty  to  the  older  boys 
rested  upon  the  parents ;  if  they  were  willing  their  sons 
should  visit  a  saloon  it  would  be  of  little  use  for  the 
teacher  to  object.  We  can  well  understand  from  per- 
sonal experience  that  visits  to  a  saloon  make  havoc  with 
scholarship  ;  nevertheless  the  parents  are  the  ones,  we 
think,  to  prohibit  saloon  visiting ;  and  if  the  teacher  can 
show  that  scholarship  is  imperiled  by  it  they  will  usually 
co*operate. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  are  in  favor  of  saloons ;  not  that  they  wish  their 
sons  to  become  drunkards,  but  that  they  believe  it  is 
proper  a  place  should  be  open  where  liquor  can  be  drunk. 
Against  this  firmly  fixed  public  opinion  it  is  useless  for 
the  teacher  to  fight  single-handed ;  often,  too,  the  saloon 
is  more  or  less  entrenched  in  politics.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  be  too  careful  in  his  utterances  in  the  school- 
room, for  it  belongs  to  the  public ;  it  does  not  belong  to 
him. 

In  the  second  case,  while  the  teacher  had  a  right  to 
an  opinion  on  the  prohibition  question  it  may  not  have 
been  best  to  make  a  public  statement  of  it.  We  knew 
of  a  case  where  a  most  estimable  clergyman  felt  obliged 
to  leave*  a  parish  because  the  temperance  society  would 
not  allow  him  to  doubt  concerning  prohibition.  It  is  a 
question  about  which  communities  are  divided.  The 
questions  submitted  shows  the  need  of  caution  and  good 
sense  by  the  teacher.  In  a  New  Jersey  district  the 
practice  of  "passing**  water  about  twice  per^alf  day 
was  found  by  a  normal  graduate  in  operation  and 
firmly  believed  to  be  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  the  children ;  he  forbade  it  and  a  sterm  immedi- 
ately arose  that  threatened  his  destruction.  Taking  ad- 
vice from  one  writer  he  abrogated  his  decision  and 
merely  informed  the  pupils  that  it  was  a  practice  un- 
known in  the  best  schools  ;  whereupon  they  desired  no 
more  water  to  be  ''  passed."  Besides  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic,  etc.,  the  teacher,  must  possess  what  goes  by 
the  name  of '  Vorldly  wisdom  nor  do  we  think  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  by  our  correspondent  would  in  any  way 
postpone  the  day  of  temperance  in  liquor  drinking. 

Eds. 


The  Labor  Question. 

By  W.  E.  Chancellor. 

The  PeopUs  Marx  is  a  new  and  fairly  successful  attempt 
to  reduce  the  ideas  of  that  great  Socialist,  Karl  Marx, 
to  order  and  to  lucidity.  Marx  wrote  upon  the  subject 
of  political  economy,  a  book,  great  in  its  size,  great  in  its 
influence,  which  he  called  ''Capital.^  Tho  he  knew 
English  well,  and  was  for  many  years  London  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Tribune^  and  even  tho  he  prepared 
his  book  in  the  British  Museum,  he  wrote  it  in  German, 
his  native  tongue  ;  and  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  trans- 
late the  whole  of  into  satisfactory  Englmh.  The  vol- 
ume which  we  are  to  consider  is  not  itself  a  translation 
from  the  German,  but  comes  to  us  from  the  French  of 
Gabriel  Devilleby  the  hands  of  Robert  L.  LaMonte,  who 
has  made  this  epitome  of  three  hundred  pages  in  a  lan- 
guage not  wholly  familiar  to  him. 

The  Marxian  dogmas  are  never  clear  in  the  German 
text ;  but  a  French  writer  can  scarcely  fail  to  write 
tersely  and  lucidly.  We  are,  therefore,  much  indebted 
to  the  French  intermediation  between  the  original  text 
and  that  before  us. 

The  great  work  by  Karl  Marx  is  commonly  called 
either  the  "  Workingman's  Bible,"  or  the  "Bible  of  So- 
cialism ; "  and  there  are  several  reasons  why  the  terms 
are  appropriate.  Huge  as  the  treatise  is,  it  has  an  im- 
mense curculation  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  It  has  had  a  mighty  influence  toward  breaking 
down  national  prejudices  against  each  other  among 
these  peoples,  for  it  proclaims  the  "  common  lot "  of 
worldngmen  in  all  lands.  It  is  well  known  even  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States,  both  in  the  original  and  in 
such  passages  as  have  been  translated  into  English.  Why 
has  the  book  such  vogue?  In  appearance  it  is  only  a 
a  treatise  upon  political  economy  ;  most  of  its  pages  are 
written  in  the  dry-as-dust  style  of  orthodox  pobtical 
economy.  But  in  substance  and  in  spirit  it  is  not  eco- 
nomic but  political.  It  aims  to  create  new  politics.  It 
makes  the  most  powerful  analysis  of  the  present  order 
of  society  yet  produced  by  any  writer,  orthodox  or  het- 
erodox, the  basis  of  a  terrible  arraignment  of  things 
as  they  are.  Be  that  arraignment  false  or  true,  it  is  d- 
together  human  in  its  quality  of  bitterness  and  carping. 

Like  this  book,  worldngmen  can  find  no  other ;  this 
shows  them  their  place  in  the  social  order.  Upon  this 
analysis  by  Marx,  Henry  George  founded  his  ProgreM  and 
Poverty  years  later.  Marx  believed  that"  Labor  produces 
all  things."  Such  is  precisely  the  proposition  upon 
which  (^rge  founded  his  argument  for  "the  single 
tax  "  which  made  him  the  greatest  labor-philosopher  in 
the  New  World  as  Marx  unquestionably  was  in  the  old. 
Yet  the  two  books  cannot  be  compared  with  propriety, 
for  Capital  is  a  scholar's  investigation  touched  with  a  fa- 
naticism very  near  to  madness  and  Progress  and  Poverty 
is  a  philosopher's  system,  of  which  monomania  is  the 
core. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  summary  of  the  analysis  by 
Marx  of  the  modern  system  of  economic  production  and 
distribution.  As  such  it  deserves  attention  because  of 
its  ingenuity,  its  keenness,  and  its  insight.  But  were  a 
reviewer  merely  to  state  the  argument,  the  reader  would 
lose  the  Marxian  flavor  which  is  the  real  charm  not 
only  of  the  epitome  but  also  of  the  great  original 
volumes.  Here  is  a  characteristic  diatribe :  "  As  a 
means  to  compel  others  to  work,  to  exploit  labor-power, 
and  to  extort  from  it  surplus-labor,  the  capitalist-system 
surpasses  in  energy,  efficiency,  and  unlimited  power,  all 
earlier  systems  of  productions  based  on  different  kinds 
of  directly  compulsory  labor."  Let  it  be  understood 
that  "surplus-labor"  is  Marxian  for  the  profit  which  the 
employer  makes  out  of  labor  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
he  employs  the  laborer. 

Another  sentence  shows  the  insight  into  economic 
facts  without  which  Marx  cou]d  never  have  become  what 
he  is  to-day,  the  Socialist's  idol.  "  Because  the  social 
power  of  labor — ^the  power  of  the  Esprit  du  corps  in  groups 
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of  laborers — costs  capital  nothing,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
because  the  wage-worker  does  not  develop  it  until  after 
his  labor  belongs  to  capital,  it  appears  to  be  the  power 
with  which  capital  is  endowed  by  nature,  a  productive 
power  immanent  in  capital." 

Of  the  dividends  and  interest  demanded  by  capitalists 
who  own  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  great  railroads  and 
great  factories  Marx  says  this,  "The  more  and  more 
potent  assistance  which  under  the  form  of  mechanical 
equipment,  past  labor  renders  to  living  labor,  is  attributed 
by  the  Economists  not  to  the  laborer  who  did  the  work 
but  to  the  capitalist  who  appropriated  the  product." 

A  book  of  this  sort  is  alvHiya  worth  reading.  The  world 
does  not  keep  on  reading  a  book  for  several  decades  un- 
less it  contains  much  that  is  worth  the  reading.  And  what 
is  the  value  of  the  result  of  reading?  An  emphasis  of 
the  viewpoint  which  is  true,  that  from  the  beginning 
until  now  labor  and  labor  alone  has  made  wealth  out  of 
the  resources  of  the  earth.  But,  to  use  a  striking 
illustration,  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  the  labor  of  Cyrus  Field  was  worth  to  the 
world  quite  as  much  as  the  labor  of  all  the  others  in  that 
enterprise  put  together.  Of  the  vfetlue  of  economic  genius 
to  mankind  our  great  Socialist  never  dreamed.  This, 
however,  may  be  as  well,  for  we  are  too  apt  to  Forget  the 
millions  of  very  humble  people  who  do  the  work  planned 
by  leaders.  [International  Library  Company,  New  York, 
pp.  289.  76  cents,  paper.] 

Three  essays  entitled  Uie  Burial  of  the  Apprentieey  The 
PdMeal  Aspects  of  Trade  Unionism^  and  A  Plea  for  the 
Formation  of  a  More  Perfeet  Union  come  to  us  in  one 
volume  from  the  press  of  the  author,  who  is  a  master- 
printer.  This  is  the  first  book  which  I  have  ever  seen 
published  by  the  author  justifiably.  But  the  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  no  one  should  read  what  only  the 
writer  cared  to  print  is  here  in  my  hands ;  this  is  a  great 
book.  It  is  a  book  which  would  interest  any  sincere  edu- 
cator ;  and  which  9ught  to  be  read  by  students  of  eco- 
nomics, politics,  sociology,  government,  or  history.  Its 
doctrine  is  too  hard  for  most  modern  preachers  who  can- 
not face  the  fact  that workingmen  do  not  attend  churches 
because  the  pupits  know  too  little  of  the  long  history  of 
humanity.  And  this  is  to  be  regretted  for  the  preachers* 
own  sakes,  for  a  bteter  handling  of  economic  facts  and 
principles  from  the  religious  point  of  view  is  not  to  be 
found  in  our  language.  In  fact,  the  essays  read  like  the 
sayings  of  a  new  evangel,  as  I  personally  believe  them  to 
be. 

The  first  essay  turns  upon  the  life  and  death  of  a 
young  man,  apprenticed  to  a  trade  but  enticed  away  by 
the  offer  of  higher  wages  before  really  competent,  then 
sinking  into  the  **  reserve  army  of  the  unemployed,"  and 
finally  dying,  the  victim  of  a  strike.  The  essay  is  both 
personal  and  symbolic,  for  the  poor  victim  is  himself 
buried,  and  his  burial  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  burial  of 
the  apprentice-system.  I  have  read  nowhere  in  literature 
a  more  realistic  and  dramatic  portrayal  of  the  burial- 
scenes  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this,  when  all  the  socie- 
ties, tradesunions,  lodges,  and  guilds  turn  out  to  do  honor 
to  one  of  their  dead.  The  essay  is  an  argument  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  ancient  custom  of  teaching  boys  their  trades 
thoroly  and  against  the  trade-union  denial  of  the  right  of 
boys  to  learn  trades.  The  argument  is  supported  by  rea- 
sons true  to  pedagogy  and  true  to  economics.  ''  The 
education  of  the  people  of  the  future  is  the  common  focus 
toward  which  the  interests  of  society,  employers,  and 
workingmen  converge."  Our  author  favors  first,  a 
general  education  to  fit  boys  for  citizenship,  next  after 
they  are  well  grown  shop  apprenticeships  with  systematic 
public  evening  school  instruction.  It  is  rare  to  find 
practical  business  men  with  such  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  value  of  education.  I  know  but  one  great  busi- 
ness man  now  living  who  clearly  understands  the  need  of 
extended  common  schools,  ex-Mayor  Hewitt,  of  New 
York  city.  Even  he  has  never  stated  more  simply  and 
more  truthfully  this  need  than  we  find  it  in  these  words 


here. — *[  The  common  school  is  the  most  important  insti- 
tution in  our  nation  for  the  preservation  of  its  spiritual 
life  and  the  maintenance  of  its  high  civilization." 

In  my  early  experience  in  teaching  in  manual  training^ 
schools  I  saw  the  bitter  hostflity  of  the  unions  to  ap- 
prentices. I  saw  also  the  complete  ignorance  of  our  re- 
ligious people  as  to  the  fact  that  boys  over  fifteen  must 
either  work  or  die  morally  ;  and  their  work  ought  to  be 
not  for  clerk-hire,  but  for  the  sake  of  instruction.*'  It 
is,"  indeed,  "the  duty  of  Christians  to  cast  off  their 
passiveness  in  regard  to  economic  questions  before  the 
delusion  of  individualism  destroys  the  faith  of  eternal 
justice  on  earth."  The  objectionable  term,  servitude, 
can  no  more  be  applied  to  the  social  state  of  students  of 
the  mechanical  arts  than  to  students  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  professions."  How  true  this  is ;  and  how  neglected 
is  this  truth !  "  Good  mechanics  of  all  countries  think  to 
this  day,  like  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  the 
workshop  is  the  boy's  proper  school,  and  that  the  master 
amidst  his  men  and  tools  is  the  right  teacher  of  the  indus- 
trial art."  , 

The  argument,  however,  is  not  narrow ;  it  is  no  mere 
educational  propositions  that  we  must  examine.  Society 
needs  more  than  mechanics,  "require«(  representatives 
of  the  working-classes  in  the  governmental  corporations 
of  the  nation,"  and  these  representatives  "  must  be  pre- 
pared not  only  for  the  high  offices  of  industry,  but  also 
for  those  of  civil  life."  Says  our  author,  "  From  a  life  of 
ceaseless  struggle  for  self-maintenance  and  knowledge,  I 
have  gained  one  deep-roOted  conviction,  namely  that  life 
in  the  dingy  workshop  engenders  the  surdent  desire  for 
knowledge  and  enlightenment  far  more  than  the  genteel 
existence  in  luxury  amidst  libraries  or  in  gilded  counting- 
rooms  ;  and  that  it  is  a  defect  in  our  educational  system 
to  withhold  the  cup  of  knowledge  from  the  working 
classes  and  to  prevent  the  truth-seekers  among  them 
from  acquiring  wisdom  and  power." 

I  must  pass  over  many  brilliant  passages.  Here  the 
employer  who  looks  upon  his  laborers  as  labor-forces,  not 
as  human  beings,  is  not  spared.  Nor  is  the  statesmen 
spared  when  he  permits  an  economic  regime  which  ''  de- 
moralizes entire  classes  6f  people  "  and  '^renders  genera- 
tions of  men  unfit  to  beget  healthy  blood  and  clear 
brains."  I  cannot  take  time  and  space  to  state  even  the 
arguments  of  the  second  and  third  essays.  They  advo- 
cate a  return  to  the  Federalism  of  George  Washington, 
and  give  a  history  of  trades-unions  from  a  critical  but  not 
unfriendly  point  of  view.  They  are  prophetic  of  the  facta 
to  come  ;  a  renewal  of  interest  in  education,  an  organiza- 
tion of  labor  as  effective  and  as  powerful  as  that  of  capi- 
tol,  and  the  control  of  government  in  the  interest  of 
common  humanity. 

This  is  a  book  brimful  of  ideas,  a  book  of  a  long  life  of 
experience  and  thought,  a  book  which  admirably  illus- 
trates the  power  of  the  printer's  case  to  educate  and  to 
instruct.  The  author  is  Henry  W.  Cherouny.  [Cherouny 
Printing  Company,  Vandewater  street.  New  York. 
Qoth,  pp.  193.] 


State  Aid  for  Poor  Townships. 

Massachusetts  is  constantly  helping  out  the  school 
appropriations  of  townships  that  cannot  raise  large  sums 
themselves.  For  such  purposes  the  state  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  permanent  and  gradually  increasing  fund  in  its 
treasury.  About  $185,C00  was  paid  out  last  year  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  weaker  towns,  over  150  of  whom 
received  aid  in  the  payment  of  superintendents'  salaries, 
thirty-eight  in  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  and 
forty-three  for  high  school  tuition  in  neighboring  towns 
or  cities.  The  sum  that  is  now  available  wUl  be  nearly 
doubled  next  year  if,  as  has  been  recommended,  a  portion 
of  the  state's  income  from  its  Fitchburgraihroad  buildings 
is  devoted  to  this  item.  These  holdings  are  now  becom- 
ing a  source  of  income  since  the  absorption  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  by  the  Boston  &  Maine. 
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Not  Ready  for  Compulsory  Education. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.— State  Supt.  Doyne  in  his  biennial 
report  deals  with  the  question  of  compulsory  education  and 
expresses  it  as  his  opinion  that  conditions  are  such  in  rural 
Arkansas  that  compulsory  legislation  could  not  be  enforced 
and  would  be  decidedly  premature.  In  some  counties  of  the 
state  the  total  enrollment  is  less  than  half  the  enumeration  and 
the  average  for  the  state  is  less  than  sixty-five  percent. 

Tax  Proposition  to  be  Voted  On. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. — A  proposition  to  increase  the  school  tax 
from  forty  to  sixty  cents  on  the  $ioo  valuation  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  the  city.  A  special  election  will  be 
held  Feb.  26.  The  board  of  education  was  practically  unani- 
mous in  agreeing  to  submit  this  referendum.  For  a  long  time 
it  has  been  evident  that  a  four-mill  tax  is  icsufiicient  to  main- 
tain and  equip  a  modern  school  system.  The  school  popula- 
tion is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  2,oco  a  year — an  increase 
that  will  be  greatly  accelerated  by  the  World^s  fair. 

At  the  meeting  in  which  the  matter  was  considered  the  board 
of  education  also  directed  its  attorney  to  see  what  steps  can 
be  taken  to  enforce  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  public 
franchises  under  the  existing  laws,  or  to  secure  legislation 
which  will  make  such  taxation  effective. 

The  New  Jersey  Retirement  Fund. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.— State  Supt.  Baxter,  in  his  annual  report 
at  the  Teachers*  Institute  held  here  Dec.  14,  read  figures  re- 
garding the  present  standing  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement 
Fund  Association.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were 
2,622  members,  an  increase  of  244  during  the  year.  The  ag- 
gregate of  the  annuities  amounted  to  $9,188  per  annum,  thirty- 
tour  teachers  being  the  beneficiaries.  The  present  annual 
annuity  is  $305.65. 

Every  cent  of  this  fund  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  contri- 
bution of  one  or  two  per  cent,  from  the  salaries  of  those 
teachers  who  are  members. 

A  Chorus  of  Jeremiads. 

"  The  Day  of  Wrath  "  was  the  title  assigned  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Boston  Schoolmasters*  club,  Dec.  15.  It  gave  an  oppor> 
tunity  to  several  ot  its  members  to  make  their  complaints  and 
denunciations.  The  February  meeting  will  be  des  gnated 
**Thc  Day  of  Cheer." 

The  complaints  were,  on  the  whole,  very  mild.  Pres.  George 
Harris,  of  Amherst,  was  the  first  grumbler.  He  admitted  that 
in  college  administration  there  is  so  little  to  complain  of  that 
it  is  hard  to  get  material  for  a  snarl  of  ten  minutes.  He  felt, 
however,  that  something  is  wrong  in  the  relations  of  prepara- 
tory schools  and  colleges.  He  snowed  how  in  many  import- 
ant Wavs  thehgh  schools  are  dictating  to  the  colleges. 

Mr.  William  T.  Piper,  chairman  ot  the  Cambridge  school 
committee,  grumbled  about  a  bill  which  is  coming  l^fore  the 
next  legislature  allowing  the  mayor  to  veto  any  appropriation  of 
the  school  committee.  Supt.  A.  K.  Whitcomb,  of  Lowell,  told 
of  the  remarkable  apathy  of  the  average  tax-payer  in  his  com- 
munity. Prin.  Homer  B.  Lewis,  of  the  English  high  school, 
Worcester,  complained  that  recent  educational  '*  improve- 
ments "  in  the  elementary  schools  are  sending  into  the  high 
schools  the  most  peculiar  and  impossible  young  people  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Finally  Headmaster  Augustine  L. 
Rafter,  of  the  Merton  school,  Boston,  showed  that  the  school 
vear  has  been  shortened  at  both  ends,  altho  the  curriculum  has 
been  expanded;  that  the  teachers  are  overworked  and  that 
the  pupils  have  only  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  a  great  many 
things. 

A  Committee  of  Twenty. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  crusade  that  has  been  started  in 
favor  of  a  new  high  school  has  taken  definite  shape  in  the  sel- 
ection of  a  committee  of  twenty  to  agitate  the  matter.  The 
plan  is  to  select  one  representative  from  each  ward  who  is  the 
parent  of  a  child  now  in  the  high  school  or  in  one  of  the  three 
upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools.  A  great  public  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms  during 
holiday  week. 

Want  Life  Tenure. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— The  Rochester  Teachers*  Club  has  be- 
gun an  agination  for  legislation  that  will  give  the  teacher  ap- 
pointment for  life  or  against  such  time  as  age  or  other  infirmity 
shall  render  her  unfit  lor  service.  They  will  propose  that  after 
a  teacher  has  taught  successfully  for  three  years  such  an  ap- 
pointment shall  be  made. 

At  present  the  teachers  are  elected  annually,  either  just 
after  tne  schools  close,  in  June,  or  early  in  September.  Many 
teachers  will  not  leave  town  in  the  summer  until  after  their 
election.  The  feeling  of  insecurity  is  greater  now  than  ever 
before  since  the  present  board  dropped  over  one  hundred 
teachers  last  fall  or  put  them  on  the  waiting  list. 


To  accomplish  their  purpose  the  teachers*  club  will  have  to 
convince  both  the  school  board  and  the  Monroe  county  legis- 
lators. 

Model  School  Abandoned. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— The  board  of  education  has  rec- 
tified an  admitted  mistake  by  turning  over  the  Model  school 
to  the  State  normal  school.  The  building  is  given  in  lease  at 
a  monthly  rental  of  $1  for  a  period  of  one  year  provided  that 
said  trustees  maintain  said  buildings  in  good  condition  and 
repair. 

Baltimore  County  Teachers  Convene. 

Baltimore,  Md.— Pres.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins university,  was.  in  the  enforced  absence  of  Supt.  Van 
Sickle,  representative  •f  the  educational  interests  of  Baltimore 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Baltimore  county  teachers,  December  17. 
Dr.  Oilman  congratulated  the  teachers  upon  tne  interest  thtj 
have  always  shown  in  extension  classes  introduced  by  the  uni- 
versity, and  advised  them  to  interest  themselves  in  the  new 
training  school  for  teachers,  which  will  give  to  many  of  them 
the  first  opportunity  ot  their  lives  to  become  familiar  with 
methods  other  than  those  they  employ  in  their  own  class* 
rooms. 

Mr.  M.  Bates  Stevens  urged  strongly  a  movement  for  better 
pay  for  teaching.  The  average  salary  paid  to  second  grade 
teachers  in  the  counties  of  Maryland  is  not  over  $275.  Yet 
such  teachers  are  required  to  be  gentlewomen  in  manners  and 
character,  and  must  keep  up  appearances.  Until  they  are  bet- 
ter paid  they  cannot  render  really  efficient  service. 

Recent  Deaths. 

Chariton,  Ia.— Supt.  D.  R.  Michner  died  Dec.  13.  He  wa» 
well-known  in  Iowa  educational  circles  and  was  a  man  of  great 
force  of  character. 

Parish,  N.  Y.— Edwin  Cornell,  principal  of  the  Parish  hieh 
school,  died  Dec.  2.  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Cornell  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Cortland  normal  school  and  had  taken  graduate 
work  at  the  Albany  normal.  As  a  teacher  he  was  remarkablv 
successful  and  was  already  marked  as  a  young  man  who  would 
go  further. 

Mr.  Harry  Newell  Andrews,  submaster  of  the  Chapman 
school,  EaiSt  Boston,  and  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Schoolmaster*s  Club,  died  December  19.  He  was  a  native  of 
Essex,  Mass.,  and  was  graduated  from  the  State  normal  school 
at  Bridgewater,  in  1888.  He  had  taught  successfully  in  Graf- 
ton, Hm^ham,  and  Somerville  before  coming  to  Boston.  As  a 
teacher  he  was  possessed  of  rare  skill  and  tact.  Both  in  school 
and  out  he  was  a  thoro  gentleman. 


Educational  Meetings. 

Dec.  26-28.— Associated  Academic  Principals  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Syracuse.  President,  Charles  W.  Evans,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.;  secretary,  S.  Dwight  Arms,  U.  S.  N.  Y.,  Al- 
bany. 

Dec.  26-2Q.— National  Commercial  Teachers*  Federation, 
Detroit. 

Dec.  26-29. — Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  Milwaukee* 
President,  W.  N.  Parker,  Madison ;  secretary,  T.  W.  Boyce, 
Milwaukee. 

Dec.  26-29.— Oregon  State  Teachers*  Association,  Portland. 
President,  Frank  Rigler,  Portland;  secretary,  G.  W.  Jones 
Salem. 

Dec.  26  30 — Oklahoma  Teachers*  Association,  Guthrie. 

Dec.  28.— New  Jersey  State  School  Board  Association,. 
Trenton. 

Dec.  27-28. — Louisiana  Teachers*  Association,  Alexandria. 
President,  J.  E.  Keeny,  New  Iberia;  secretary,  Miss  A.  How- 
ell, Shreveport. 

Dec.  27-28. — North  Dakota  State  Teachers*  Association 
Fargo.  President,  G.  A.  McFarland,  Valley  City;  secretary, 
Geo.  Martin,  St.  Thomas. 

Dec.  27-29. — New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association,  New- 
ark. President,  Edwin  Snepard,  Newark ;  secretary,  Louis  C. 
Wooley,  Trenton. 

Dec.  27-29. — Southern  Educational  Association,  Richmond, 
Va.    Secretary,  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Dec.  27-29.— Montana  State  Teachers*  Association,  Helena. 
President,  Mrs. Nona  B.Eddy,  Helena ;  secretary,  Mrs.  Eloise 
Knowles,  Missoula. 

Dec.  28.— Michigan  Teachers*  Association,  Grand  Rapids. 

Feb.  7  and  8.— East  Victoria  Teachers*  Association,  Lindsay, 
Ont.    J.  H.  Knight,  Inspector. 

Feb.  26-2S.— Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E.  A., 
Chicago. 

July  1-3. — New  York  State  Teachers*  Association,  Buffalo, 
President,  J.  T.  Nicholson.  402  Pleasant  Ave.,  New  York  city 
secretary,  R.  A.  Searing,  Rochester. 
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In  and  Around  New  York  City. 

WtrkiBg  at  Coarse  of  Stady. 

The  board  of  borough  superintendents  has  begun  work  upon 
a  new  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  anything  radical  will  be  attempted  but  that  cer- 
tain correlations  between  the  "cultural"  branches  and  the 
older  subjects  of  the  curriculum  will  be  sought  out.  Nothing 
will  be  done  in  the  way  of  cutting  down  the  time  allotted  to 
manual  training,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  subject-matter  of 
the  course,  which  many  teachers  assert  to  be  too  extensive  for 
the  allowance  of  time,  will  be  most  carefully  considered. 

Sad  £ndiii(|r  of  Chrittmas  Celebration. 
Carrie  Hanley,  fourteen  years  old,  who  took  the  part  of 
Santa  Claus  at  the  Christmas  celebration  in  public  school  44> 
was  fatally  burned  during  the  festivities.  The  child  caught 
fire  from  one  of  the  candles  on  the  Christmas  tree  and  in  an 
instant  was  a  mass  of  flame.  Miss  Ella  Conway,  the  principal, 
made  heroic  efforts  to  save  the  child,  incurring  fearful  burns 
heraelf.  The  flames  were  not  extinguished  until  after  the 
arrival  of  the  firemen  who  had  been  rung  in.  It  was  then  too 
late  to  save  the  child.  She  died  at  the  Hudson  Hospital  a  few 
hours  later. 

Library  Plan  Ratified. 

The  plan  whereby  the  school  board  may  furnish  and  equip 
school  libraries  in  conjunction  with  the  Astor-Lenox-Tilden 
foundations,  has  been  formally  ratified  by  the  Manhattan 
school  board.  The  committee  which  drafted  the  plan  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Abraham  Stern,  G.  G.  O'Keeffe  and  Vernon 
M.  Davis. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters that  this  measure  was  passed  unanimously.  The 
importance  of  such  library  provisions  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  New  Yorkers  who. have  all  their  lives  seen  all  the  great 
treasure  houses  of  books  closed  promptly  at  five  o'clock. 

Baths  BegiA  in  January. 

The  long  heralded  bath  system  at  public  school  No.  f  at  the 
junction  of  Henry  and  Oliver  streets  will  be  in  actual  operation 
after  January  i.  This  schoolhas  been  selected.as  an  experiment 
station.  If  the  system  approves  itself  there  will  be  talk  of 
baths  in  many  otner  school  buildings. 

The  Henry  street  school  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  in  the 
city  for  such  an  installation.  It  has  the  orderliness  and  cleanli- 
ness of  a  hospital  ward. 

There  are  fourteen  baths  in  all.  They  are  fitted  up  like  the 
best  shower  baths  at  the  athletic  clubs.  A  rubber  curtaia  di- 
vides eacti  compartment  into  two  sections.  The  outer  section 
serves  as  a  dressing-room. 

Thru  an  ingenious  arrangement  the  hot  water  can  never  he 
showered  down  at  a  temperature  greater  than  ninety  decrees, 
altho  the  cold  water  can  be  supplied  in  any  quanity  and  at  any 
desired  temperature.  Scalding  accidents  will  therefore  be  im  • 
possible. 

Diseuss  Conrse  of  Study. 

The  Male  Teachers'  Association  had  its  second  supper  of 
the  school  year  at  the  Hotel  Bartholdi  Dec.  22.  About  seventy- 
five  teachers  were  present.  The  formal  subject  for  discussion 
was  "  The  Course  of  Study  in  Grammar  Schools,"  but  it  was 
not  very  rigidly  kept  to,  since  a  number  of  speakers  wanted  an 
opportunity  to  digress  into  consideration  of  the  proposed 
cnarter  revision. 

Pres.  George  H.  Chatfield  stated  that  every  public  school 
teachers*  association  in  the  city  is  opposing  the  repeal  of  the 
Davis  law. 

Mr.  Welvin  Hix,  of  public  school  91  called  for  unity  in 
standing  against  the  repeal  of  the  four-mill  provision  of  the 
Davis  law.  Without  the  four-mill  provision  all  security  for  the 
retention  of  the  present  salary  schedule  will  be  gone. 

When  the  actual  course  of  study  was  taken  up,  several  good 
criticisms  of  the  present  plan  were  made.  Perhaps  the  moi^t 
general  and  sweeping  was  that  of  Mr.  £.  D.  Stryker  who 
stated  that  as  the  course  of  study  now  stands  the  teacher  does 
too  much  of  the  work,  the  pupil  too  little ;  the  result  is  that 
the  children  gain  little  in  power  from  year's  end  to  year*s  end. 

Prin.  Henry  H.  Plou^^h,  of  public  school  No.  10,  made  a  plea 
for  more  time  to  be  devoted  to  English.  From  the  fourth  to 
the  seventh  year  nine  and  two-thirds  hours  a  week  would  not 
be  too  much  to  give.  There  should  also  be  more  time  for 
geographer.  Botanv  should  come  before  zoology,  while  music 
and  physics  would  be  better  taught  if  in  place  of  ten  minutes 
daily  they  had  twenty  minutes  three  times  a  week. 

Teachers  Discuss  Pension. 

The  delegates  of  the  New  York  City  Teachers*  Association 
met  at  the  Normal  college,  December  18,  to  consider  action  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  revision  of  the  city's  charter.  A 
beginning  of  defining  the  position  of  the  association  was  made 
thru  the  acceptance  of  a  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Magnus 
Gross,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  teachers*  interests. 
In  this  the  hostility  of  the  teachers  to  the  proposed  legislation, 
inhibiting  them  from  taking  their  complaints  to  Albany,  was 
proclaimed  as  well  as  their  determination  not  to  be  put  down 


by  those  who  charge  their  organization  with  being  embroiled 
in  an  unbecoming  way  with  politics.  , 

Sducational  Council  Meetlni^. 

Hon.  Miles  M.  O'Brien  had  been  announced  as  the  first 
speaker  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  Saturday  morning,  pec: 
15,  but  as  he  did  not  appear  Dr.  Felter  kindly  constnted  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  allotted  to  the  president  of  the  city  board  of  edj^ 
cation.  The  topic  for  discussion  was  **  To  what  extent  f  nould 
commercial  subjects  be  taught  in  the  public  schools?  ur. 
Felter  is  of  the  opinion  that  certain  subjects  may  profitably  be 
considered  in  the  seconi  four  years  of  school  life.  ArimmeUc, 
for  example,  may  be  emphasized  along  the  side  of  rapid  work 
in  certain  operations,  short  methods  may  be  taught,  and  accu- 
racy, which  is  of  greatest  importance  ■  in  business  insisted 
upon.  Business  forms  may  well  be  given  a  place  in  the  highest 
grades.  Commercial  geography  is  taught  in  most  grammar 
schools ;  this  side  of  the  geography  work  should  not  be  too 
much  emphasized.  Dr.  Felter  spoke  of  the  new  commercial 
high  school  soon  to  be  opened  in  New  York  city,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  course  of  study  and  the  advantage  to  pupils  of  bc- 
ine  in  a  special  commercial  school. 

Prin.  E.  G.  Lantman,  of  Port  Chester,  who  followed,  believed 
it  is  not  so  much  technical  knowledge  that  is  needed  as  devel- 
opment. In  all  kinds  of  school  work  we  should  teach  the  aes- 
thetic and  the  practical  side  by  side.  A  pupil  should  be  taught 
to  appreciate  a  good  book  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  being 
prepared  to  earn  his  living.  Mr.  Lantman  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  commercial  course  in  an  ordinary  high  school  should 
cover  not  less  than  three  or  four  years.  It  should  include 
many  cultural  courses.  A  short  commercial  course  is  apt  to 
side-track  a  great  number  and  disappoint  the  rest  It  takes 
time  to  develop  boys  and  girls  along  business  lines  as  well  as 
others.  A  boy  well,  systematically  trained  in  a  general  way  is 
stronger  than  the  one  who  has  a  smattering  of  special  learning. 
The  boy  who  is  graduated  from  the  short  commercial  course 
feels  that  his  diploma  is  ^oinc^  to  carry  him  thru  and  it  does 
not.  Mr.  Lantman  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  short  course 
switched  into  the  high  school.  This  new  commercial  era  calls 
for  new  men  and  women. 

Supt  W.  J.  Shearer,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  argued  that  educa- 
tion is  not  for  the  immediate  future  but  for  Hie.  The  ends  to 
be  gained  are   (1)  intellectual  power,  (2)  ethical  and  aesthetic 

?:rasp,  (3)  power  of  effective  action  on  right  and  desirable 
ines.  The  commercial  course  that  attains  this  end  is  right;  if 
it  does  not,  it  is  wrong.  The  question  is  not.  What  is  theoretic- 
ally correct,  but  What  is  practical.  The  main  object  oi  the 
high  school  is  not  to  prepare  for  college,  it  is  to  prepare  young 
people  for  life.  Therefore  it  is  right  to  give,  for  those  who 
demand  it,  a  short  course.  In  Elizabeth  the  commercial 
course  covers  two  years;  it  is  considered  better  to  have 
fifty  pupils  in  a  short  course  than  none  or  a  very  few  in 
a  more  extended  course.  Superintendent  Shearer  chal- 
lenges the  statement  that  one  cannot  get  an  all  around  devel- 
opment from  a  commercial  course.  There  is  place  for  arith- 
metic, history,  and  language.  French  and  German  may  not 
develop  the  taste  quite  so  much  as  Latin  and  Greek,  but  in 
every  other  respect  they  are  equally  valuable. 

Prin.  Ira  Travell.  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  said  that  in  his  school 
the  older  boys  and  girls  are  given  something  besides  the  direct 
commercial  tranches.  And  these  pupils  are  held  in  school, 
too.  The  average  age  of  entrance  to  the  high  school  is  fifteen 
years ;  the  average  age  of  entrance  to  the  commercial  course 
is  almost  sixteen  years. 

A  unique  plan  which  is  being  tried  in  Mt.  Vernon,  was  de- 
scribed briefly  by  Princpal  Grimes.  A  commercial  course 
has  been  arranged  and  the  pupils  on  that  course  have  been 

?daced  in  a  school  by  themselves.  The  boys  and  girls  enter 
rom  the  grammar  school.  The  bookkkeeping  department  in- 
cludes business  arithmetic,  penmanship,  commercial  law,  Eng- 
lish, commercial  geoerapny,  civil  government,  study  of 
business  practice  and  business  forms.  The  stenography  de- 
partment includes  shorthand,  penmanship  again,  composition, 
and  business  correspondence.  There  are  in  the  school  at  pres- 
ent high  school  graduates,  some  who  have  spent  three  years  in 
high  school,  some  two  years,  some  one  year,  and  some  who 
have  been  only  in  grammar  grades. 

Other  speakers  were  Principal  Preston,  of  Brooklyn,  Dr. 
Baker,  of  Yonk'*rs.  Superintendent  Young,  of  New  Rochelle, 
Principal  Larkin,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Professor  Coffin,'of  Boston. 

Teachers*  Bazar. 
Newark,  N.  J  —The  teachers*  bazar,  recently  held,  was  one 
of  the  pleasantest  afiFairs  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Guild  since  its  organization.  The  financial  returns  amount 
to  some  $2,500,  and  the  bazar  was  u  great  success  as  a  social 
function,  since  it  brought  the  teacheis'  together  in  a  common 
cause  outside  of  regular  school  work. 

A  spirited  fight  is  going  on  for  the  location  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Queen's  borough  school  commissioners.  The 
lease  of  the  board  on  the  building,  at  present  used  at  Flushing, 
expires  next  July  and  several  of  the  villages  of  the  boroush 
are  trying  to  ^et  the  board  awav.  Elmhurst  and  Far  Rock- 
away  are  both  m  the  field.  At  the  same  time  Flushing  does 
not  intend,  if  it  can  be  helped,  to  lose  its  title  to  be  called  the 
capital  of  the  borough. 
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Examination  for  Hish  School  License. 

Two  more  of  the  papers  given  at  the  recent  examination  for 
high  school  license  are  printed  below : 

CHEMISTRY. 

Time,  four  hours. 

1.  Plan  a  first  year  course  in  chemistry  for  a  high  school. 
Describe  aims,  necessary  equipment,and  method  of  condmcting 
the  work.    (i6.) 

2.  Explain  how  and  to  what  extent  you  would  make  use  of  a 
textboolc  in  teaching  chemistry.  Describe  and  criticise  two 
well-known  text-books  on  chemistry.    (12.) 

3.  What  chemical  processes  take  place  (a)  in  the  living  leaf 
of  a  plant?  (b)  in  the  capillaries  of  a  live  muscle?  (12.) 

4.  £xplain  the  cnemistry  of  soap-making  and  of  cleaning 
with  soap.  (12.) 

5.  (a)  Explain  the  composition  of  gunpowder  and  give  the 
reaction  which  takes  place  when  gunpowder  explodes,  (b) 
Write  on  the  chemistry  of  two  other  explosives.  (12.) 

6.  (a)  Distinguish  qualitative  analysis  and  quantitative  anal- 
ysis, (b)  State  the  successive  steps  in  the  orderly  qualitative 
determination  of  Fe  SO4  in  an  unknown  solution.    (12.) 

7.  Explain  the  following  terms :  Dial,  electrolysis,  allotro- 
ism,  atomic  weight,  dibasic,  and  Marsh's  test  for  arsenic, 
nascent  state.  (12. 

8.  What  does  an  equation  of  a  reaction  show  to  a  chemist. 
(12.) 

PHYSICS. 

Time,  four  hours. 

1.  Plan  the  first  ^ear  of  a  course  in  physics  for  a  high  sch 
having  two  years  m  this  subject.    Describe  aims,  necessary 
equipment,  and  method  of  conducting  work.  (14.) 

2.  (a)  A  clock  whose  pendulum  is  six  decimeters  long  loses  i 
hour  in  20  hours ;  what  must  be  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in 
order  that  the  clock  may  keep  perfect  time?  (7.)  (b)  a  body 
projected  vertically  downward  has  at  the  end  of  the  seventn 
second  a  velocity  of  215.12  feet  How  many  feet  did  it  traverse 
in  the  first  five  seconds  ?  (7.) 

3.  (Explain  specific  heat,  (b)  How  d«es  the  specific  heat  of 
the  ocean  affect  climate?  Why?  (c)  Describe  experiments  on 
the  latent  heat  of  water.  (15.) 

4.  Describe  and  account  for  the  more  striking  properties  of 
liquid  air.  How  is  it  manufactured?  How  does  it  l^have  on 
free  exposure  to  the  air?  Why?  If  its  temperature  is  170 
degrees  C,  what  is  its  temperature  Fahrenheit?  (12.) 

J.  (a)  Distinguisli  between  wave-length  and  wave  amplitude 
/in  sound).  Derive  the  wave  length  in  middle  C.  (b)  Explain 
harmonics ;  timbre.  (12.) 

6.  What  has  the  spectroscope  demonstrated  ?  Explain  how 
in  detail  with  an  illustration.    (15.) 

7.  (a)  Describe  with  the  aid  of  a  drawing,  the  construction 
and  operation  of  an  electric  meter  or  of  a  Bell  telephone.  (8.) 
(b)  Explain  the  following  terms :  Grove  cell,  multiple  arc,  am- 
pere, induction,  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  (8).     . 


Chicago  News  Items. 

Football  ControYersy  Still  Rages. 

Chicago  school  authorities  continue  to  be  divided  on  the 
question  of  football  or  no  football.  Prin.  Oliver  S.  Westcott, 
of  the  North  division  high  school,  one  of  the  best  beloved 
schoolmasters  in  the  city,  has  come  out  very  strongly  in  the 
newspapers  against  the  game.  His  own  students  won  the  high 
school  championship  this  year,  but  Mr.  Westcott  refused  to 
attend  the  dinner  in  honor  of  the  team.  Mr.  Westcott  holds 
that  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  game  upon  scholarship  is  a 
very  powerful  argument  against  it. 

More  Psychological  Experiments. 

Some  interesting  tests  have  been  conducted  by  Prof.  F.  W. 
Smedley,  of  the  department  of  child  study,  regarding  the 
memory  of  children.  It  is  found  that  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  chMdren  remember  best  what  they  have  heard.  After 
that  age  their  memory  is  best  stimulated  by  sight.  These 
tests  were  designed  originallv  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  teach- 
ing of  spelling,  but  they  will  have  a  far  more  general  bearing. 
What  has  been  discovered  afEords  a  new  reason  for  training 
children  in  music  and  for  making  drawing  and  picture  study 
an  essential  element  in  high  school  work. 

To  Pabllsh  Pension  Book. 

The  pension  committee  of  the  school  board  is  about  to  print 
a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  thie  teachers'  pension 
fund,  its  disbursements,  earnings,  and  surplus. 

There  seems  to  be  some  anxiety  among  the  teachers  to  know 
just  how  the  fund  stands.  A  special  request  for  information 
drafted  by  a  committee  from  the  annuity  association  was 
handed  in  to  the  school  board  Dec.  12.  Informally  the  teach- 
ers said  that  in  view  of  the  likelihood  of  a  bill  before  the  legis- 
lature to  change  the  pension  law  they  ought  to  have  all  the  de- 
tails clearly  in  mind.  They  also  preferred  a  request,  which 
was  refused,  to  appropriate  $2,000  from  the  pension  fund  to 
defray  expenses  of  a  committee  that  is  going  down  to  Spring- 
field in  the  interests  of  the  association. 


Interesting  Notes  from  Everywhere. 

Havana,  Cuba.— Supt.  Frye  has  published  a  letter  to  the 
Cuban  teachers  declining  to  scand  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  school  commissioner,  which  is  likely  soon  to  be  vacated  on 
account  of  the  ill  health  of  the  present  incumbent.  Mr.  Fr^c 
prefers  to  remain  in  his  present  position,  where  he  will  be  in 
direct  contact  with  the  schools. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — The  boatrd  of  education  asks  the  common 
council  for  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  a  new  girls'  high 
school. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— A  circular  sent  to  the  parents  of  school 
children  in  this  city,  asking  if  they  favored  the  immediate 
building  of  a  high  school,  brought  2,221  favorable  answers  out 
of  2,323.  The  circular  was  issued  by  the  high  school  associa- 
tion, copies  being  distributed  by  the  principals  of  the  various 
schools.  The  reason  given  by  most  of  the  102  opposed  to  the 
new  building  was  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  city 
is  in  better  financial  condition. 

T^tENTON,  N.  J.— The  forthcoming  annual  report  of  State 
Supt.  Charles  J.  Baxter  will  contain  a  compilation  of  the  names 
of  the  school  buildines  thruout  the  state,  indicating  a  few  facts 
about  each  noteworthy  person  for  whom  a  school  has  been 
named.  There  will  also  oe  brief  biographical  sketches  of  such 
citizens  as  have  by  their  generosity  aided  the  cause  of  educ- 
ation in  New  Jersey. 

Washington,  D.  C— The  need  of  more  school  buildines, 
to  which  Supt.  A.  T.  Stuart  has  specially  called  the  attention 
of  the  board  of  education,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
349  schools  with  14,258  pupils  who- can  attend  school  only  half 
a  day.' 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— A  two-minute  session  of  the  school 
board  broke  all  records  for  brevity  recently.  The  only  busi- 
ness done  was  to  pass  the  budget  for  salaries  so  that  the 
teachers  could  get  their  money  before  Christmas. 

Newark,  N.  J.— The  school-house  committee  is  about  to 
appeal  to  the  legislature  for  sanction  to  raise  $200,000  for  new 
school  buildings.  Among  other  pressing  needs  is  an  addition 
to  the  Bergen  street  school  which  was  opened  only  last 
September  and  from  which  150  children  have  already  been 
turned  away.  It  is  almost  unprecedented  that  a  new  building 
should  be  so  overcrowded  in  three  months. 

Moline,  III.— a  kindergarten  normal  school  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  this  city  under  the  principalship  of  Miss  Minnie  D. 
George,  at  present  superintendent  of  kindergartens  in  the 
local  school  system. 

CoHOES,  N.  Y.— Unless  some  assurance  is  given  that  the 
state  legislature  will  empower  the  common  council  of  Cohoes 
to  do  something  to  overcome  the  deficiency  of  $50,000,  there 
will  be  no  re  opening  of  the  public  schools  after  the  holiday 
vacation.  Altho  the  sum  of  15,000  has  been  saved  up-to-date, 
that  seems  such  a  mere  drop  that  the  school  board  is  unwilling 
to  go  ahead  on  credit 

Baltimore,  Md.— Pres.  William  F.  King,  of  the  Poly- 
technic institute,  has  been  completely  exonerated  by  the 
school  board  of  charges  preferred  against  him  by  a  teacher 
who  was  dropped  last  September  and  by  that  teacher's  friends 
in  the  alumni  association  of  the  school.  The  charges  dealt 
mainly  with  matters  of  hot  temper  and  severity.  Pres.  King 
is  a  retired  naval  officer  with  an  excellent  reputation  as  an 
engineer. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Sixteen  parents  were,  arrested 
under  the  Compulsory  Education  law,  Dec.  13.  They  offered 
every  kind  of  excuse  for  the  absence  of  their  children  from 
school  but  received  no  mercy  from  the  court.  They  were  fined 
two  dollars  each  for  every  offence. 

Stockton,  Cal.— Sewincr  is  about  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools,  as  a  course  parallel  to  the  manual  training  for  boys 
which  has  already  been  established. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— The  tenure  of  service  of  the  regents 
of  the  state  normal  schools  has  been  fixed  at  sixteen  years. 
The  sole  reason  for  adopting  a  term  of  such  unnsuallenefn  was 
the  desire  to  remove  the  normal  schools  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  contaminating  influence  of  politics.  Pres.  David  Starr 
Jordan  worked  heroically  to  fix  the  tenure  at  eight  years,  be- 
lieving that  sixteen  years  is  an  excessively  long  term  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  chance  every  few  years  for  an  infusion  of 
new  blood  into  the  management  of  the  normal  schools. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. — The  annual  register  of  Cornell  university 
is  out  It  is  a  volume  of  nearly  500  pages.  The  total  number 
of  students,  excluding  the  summer  session,  is  2458.  There 
were  44^  students  in  last  year's  summer  school.  A  remarkable 
feature  is  the  growth  of  the  graduate  department  and  the  num- 
ber of  prospective  doctors  of  philosophy.  There  are  seventy- 
seven  candidates  who  have  already  passed  the  A.  M.  mark  and 
are  on  the  high  road  to  Ph.  D. 

Trenton,  N.  J.— Mr.  William  H.  Wetzel,  of  Pen  Argyl,  Pa., 
was  elected  principal  of  the  Trenton  high  school  Dec.  17,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,800.  He  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  position 
the  first  of  February. 
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f^otcs  of  )Sew  Books. 


"Children  have  ceased  to  exist,''  said  a  recent  writer  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly.    '*In  place  of  them  has  come  the  child.'' 

Miss  Millicent  W.  Shinn's  The  Biography  of  a  Baby  is  the  story 
of  "a  child,"  but  do  reader  who  is  fairly  familiar  with  the 
terminology  and  content  of  modem  psychology  need  be  fright- 
ened by  the  quotation  marks.  Miss  Shinn's  little  niece  was  a 
cheerful,  happy  baby,  who  did  not  in  the  least  mind  the  many 
observations  recorded  by  an  aunt  who  had  acquired  the  note- 
book habit  in  college  and  who  must  therefore  be  always  jotting 
down  some  data  or  other. 

Miss  Shinn's  book  has  for  one  valuable  function  the  confirm- 
ing of  many  time-honored  ways  of  bringing  up  babies.  The 
baby  in  this  biography  was  subjected  to  no  Spartan  treatment 
but  was  petted  and  rocked  to  sleep.  One  can  only  hope  that 
we  shall  have  further  details  about  this  baby  as  she  approaches 
the  years  of  childhood.    (Houghton,  MifSin  &  Company.) 

The  thousands  who  have  been  strengthened  and  uplifted  by 
the  writings  of  Lilian  Whiting  will  welcome  her  recent  volume, 
rA«  Spiritual  Significance.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  reveal 
the  curiously  close  correspondence  between  the  developments  of 
modem  science  and  spiritual  laws :  to  note  that  new  forces,  as 
discovered  and  applied  in  wireless  telegraphy,  are  simply  laws 
of  an  unseen  realm  into  which  humanity  is  rapidly  advancing 
and  thus  gaining  a  new  environment.  From  this  evolutionary 
progress,  as  illustrated  by  physical  science  the  author  of  ''  The 
World  Beautiful"  continues  the  same  arguinent  presented  in 
those  volumes  in  a  plea  that  the  future  life  is  the  continuation 
and  development  of  our  present  life  in  all  its  faculties  and  pow- 
ers, and  that  the  present  may  be  ennobled  by  the  constant 
sense  of  the  Jivine  Presence,  and  a  tmer  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  man  and  his  relations  to  God  tend  to  a  higher  moral- 
ity and  increasing  happiness.  (Little,  Brown,  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   Price,  $1.25.) 

The  Treasures  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of  New  York, 
described  by  Arthur  Hoeber  together  with  many  illustrations* 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  do  not 
sufficiently  aopreciate  this  magnificent  museum,  comprising 
wondrously  rich  and  varied  collections  in  all  domains  of  art. 
As  a  mle  it  is  left  to  those  who  come  from  a  distance  to  revel 
in  the  delights  offered  in  the  different  rooms  of  this  great  in- 
stitution. There  is  hardly  anything  in  an  art  way  that  does 
not  find  some  form  of  expression  in  this  admirably  arranged 
storehouse  of  the  beautiful.  This  book  will  bring  them  to  a 
realization  of  what  they  are  losing  by  not  making  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  these  precious  objects.  Among  the  departments 
are  the  following  :  Models  of  buildings  and  architectural  casts, 
modem  sculpture,  sculpture  and  plaster  casts,  antiquities  from 
Egypt  and  Cyprus ;  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  antiquities ; 
paintings,  early  Englishmen,  French  painters,  European  paint- 
ers, earlier  American  painters,  modem  American  painters ; 
drawings  and  etchings  ;  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Lafayette 
collection ;  porcelains,  arms  and  armor ;  fans,  embroideries, 
and  tapestries ;  gold  and  silver  room,  American  antiquities, 
and  musical  instmments.  Numerous  illustrations  accompany 
the  descriptions  in  this  book.    (R.  H.  Russell,  New  York.) 

PhUipif  Handjf-Volume  Atlas  of  the  World  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  new  edition  of  the  volume  bearing  this  title  published 
some  years  ago,  but  it  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  re- 
drawing and  re-engraving  of  the  maps  and  the  re-writing  of 
the  text.  In  selecting  the  maps,  care  has  been  taken  that  the 
British  empire  and  those  other  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the 
British  public  is  more  especially  interested,  should  be  ade- 
quately represented.  The  names  have  been  spelt  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  recommended  by  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  Schools  in  which  current  events  are 
studied  will  find  this  a  very  convenient  atlas  to  have  for  ref- 
erence, as  it  gives  much  more  detailed  information  than  the 
ordinary  geography.    (George  Philip  &  Son,  London.) 

Grosvenor's  Constantinople,  a  magnificent  work  that  has  al- 
ready met  with  great  success,  has  just  been  issued  in  a  new 
two-volume  edition  with  an  introduction  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace. 
Of  this  work.  Gen.  Wallace  says :  '*  Constantinople,  in  natural 
beauty,  advantageous  situation,  and  political  importance,  is 
the  queen  of  the  world.  This  book  endeavors  to  picture  as 
much  of  the  wonderful  cosmopolitan  city  as  can  be  painted  on 
eight  hundred  pages.  For  its  composition  the  author  enjoyed 
every  possible  advantage.  The  reader,  whether  student  or 
traveler,  will  thank  Professor  Grosvenor  for  his  book."  This 
book  is  embellished  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations, 


which  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly.    (Little,  Brown  ft 
Company,  Boston.    Price,  $4.00.) 

The  Walcott  Ttrins,  by  Lucile  Lovell,  is  a  well-written  novel 
conceming  events  in  the  life  of  Gay  and  May,  who  were  more 
alike  than  two  peas.  The  author  has  played  on  the  close  re- 
semblance of  the  children  in  a  most  artistic  and  interest- 
ing manner.  One  cannot  easily  lay  the  book  down  after  once 
opening  it.    ',Penn  Publishing  Company.) 

The  FHUibusters,  by  Cutcliffe  Hyne.  This  is  a  story  that  is 
by  no  means  common-place  ;  an  expedition  is  secretly  started  ; 
it  moves  across  the  Caribbean  sea,  thus  bringing  the  adven- 
ture among  scenes  where  bloodshed  may  be  expected.  There 
is  a  rush  in  the  description  that  is  irresistible  ;  it  is  a  work  of 
fiction  that  has  interest  on  every  page.  (Frederick  A.  Stoker 
Ck)mpany.) 

Crittenden,  by  John  Fox,  Jr.,  is  a  Kentucky  story  of  love 
and  war,  m  that  author's  best  vein.  The  scene  shifts  from 
Chicamauga  to  Tampa,  and  thence  to  Santiago.  Amid  the 
thunders  of  war  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  chief  char- 
acters of  the  story  remains  supreme.  The  narratives  of  love 
and  war  are  blended  with  great  skill.  The  events  described 
are  so  recent  that  they  seem  to  have  occurred  yesterday ;  the 
tale  is  bright  and  timely.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Price,  $1.25.) 

The  Litde  Folks  Illustrated  Annual  is  a  book  full  of  stories, 
poems,  and  pictures  such  as  children  like,  these  relate  to 
nature,  home,  patriotism.  The  book  is  a  mine  of  pleasure  for 
the  little  folks.    (Dana  Estes  &  C!ompany,  Boston.) 

The  Hidden  Servants  is  a  volume  of  old  Italian  stories  and 
legends  told  in  English  rhyme  by  Francesca  Alexander.  For 
years  the  author  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Ruskin,  and  her 
home  in  Florence  is  a  literary  center.  The  legends  here  pre* 
sented  are  beautiful  and  have  a  deeply  religious  significance. 
They  are  told  in  smooth  and  polished  verse.  (Little,  Brown  ft 
Company.    Price,  $1.50.) 

Wounds  in  the  Bain  is  the  singular  title  of  the  last  volume 
of  stories  by  that  gifted  young  author  Stephen  Crane.  The 
tales  all  relate  to  that  brief  stmggle  by  which  the  United 
States  wrested  the  island  of  Cuba  from  Spain.  Santiago,  Guan- 
tanamo,  Nuevetas,  Siboney,  some  of  the  names  that  were  on 
every  one's  tongue  a  little  over  two  years  ago,  appear  in  these 
tales.  The  style  is  crisp  and  sharp  ;  the  scene  grows  and  glows 
with  each  short  sentence.  Robert  Barr  says  that  Crane  is  *'  the 
greatest  modem  writer  on  war."  It  was  fortunate  that  the 
contest  in  Cuba  had  such  an  able  chronicler.  (Frederick  A. 
Stokes  (Company,  New  York.) 

In  the  story  entitled  The  Young  Financier  that  well-known 
writer  for  the  young,  William  0.  Stoddard,  has  described  the 
process  of  money  getting  in  that  financial  center.  New  York 
city.  The  hero  hegins  life  as  a  broker's  messenger  and,  in 
time,  rises  to  a  position  of  importance.  His  experiences  form 
an  interesting  narrative.  (The  Penn  Publishing  Company,. 
Philadelphia.) 

7%e  Boer  Boy  is  a  series  of  exciting  adventures  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, translated  from  the  Crerman  of  August  Niemann  by  Kate 
Milner  Rabb.  It  treats  of  the  wars  with  the  natives,  the  death 
of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  the  battle  of  Majuba,  the  Jameson 
raid,  and  other  events  that  have  helped  to  make  South  Africa^ 
known  to  the  world.  (The  Penn  Publishing  Ck)mpany,  Phila- 
delphia.) ' 

The  Boo-Boo  Book  contains  entertaining  stories  for  little 
folks,  by  Gertrade  Smith,  author  of  "  The  Arabella  and  Ara- 
minta  Stories."  It  is  illustrated  by  C.  F.  Relyea  and  Frank  T. 
Merrill.    (Dana  Estes  ft  Company,  Boston.) 

In  What  Did  the  Black  Cat  Do  ?  Margaret  Johnson  has  as- 
sisted young  readers  by  substituting  pictures  for  all  the  prin- 
cipal words  in  the  text.  The  working  out  of  these  puzzles  will 
be  an  employment  in  which  they  will  delight.  (Dana  Estes  ft 
Company,  Boston.) 

Bad  blood  is  a  bad  thing  to  inherit  or  aeqaire,  bat  bad  blood  may  be- 
made  good  blood  by  taking  Hood's  iikureaparilla. 

THE  SCHCX)L  JOURNAL 

Efltabliflhed  1870),  published  weekly  at  $8.00  per  year,  is  a  Journal  of 
education  for  snpermtendents,  prindpals,  sohool  boards,  teachers,  and 
others  who  desire  to  have  a  complete  acconnt  of  all  the  great  moTC- 
ments  in  education.  We  also  publish  Ths  Tiaohxbs'  LfgriTUTi. 
monthly,  $1  a  year ;  Thx  Psimabt  Borool,  monthly,  $1  a  year :  Edit 
oATirNAii  FouKDATiONB,  monthly,  $1  a  year;  Oub  Tniis  (Ourrent 
Events),  semi-monthly,  AO  cents  a  year ;  Aimuu,  monthly,  $1.60 a  year: 
And  The  Piiaoticaii  Tbaoheb,  monthly,  80  cents  a  year.  Also  Books  ami 
aids  for  teachers.  Desonptive  circular  and  catalog  free  E.  L 
KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  Ninth  Street.  2iew  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  DouAia  a  jaar  In  adTinca,-  One  dollar  for  aU 
moBtha.  Sfaifla  rgplii.  gix  canta.  Sebool  board  nnm- 
bara, tan^anta.  For«li|n  aobacriptioBa,  three  dollars 
a  jeafa  poaCaga  paid. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Wm  be  ftvniahed  on  'application.  The  value  of  Tn» 
Scaooi.  JooaiuL  at  an  adTartiaIng  medinm  b  nnquea- 
tloned.  The  number  and  charKtar  of  the  adYartiaements 
now  fai  ha  pagea  taD  the  whole  atory.  Clrcuhrtfaig  aa 
K  doea  among  the  prindpala,  iuperintandentB,  Khool 
boaida,  and  landing  teachers,  there  b  no  way  to  reach 
thb  part  of  the  educational  field  ao  easily  and  cheaply  aa 


Interesting  Notes. 

Mtfk  Twain's  Oreat  Achieremeiit. 

After  an  absence  of  five  years  Mark 
Twain  has  leturned  to  America,  and  has 
been  sufiEering  severely  at  the  hands  of 
his  proud  and  hospitable  countrymen. 
He  saves  himself  by  occasioosdly  forget- 
ting; an  engagement,  but  henceforth  even 
thac  device  will  be  futile,  inasmuch  as 
men  are  told  off  to  keep  him  to  his  ap- 
ppintments.  The  reason  for  this  great 
enthusiasm  is  not  far  to  seek.  When  Mr. 
Qemens  left  the  United  States,  five  years 
agOj  it  was  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
paying  the  debts  which  he  voluntarily  as- 
sumea  of  the  defunct  publishing  house  of 
Ch&rles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  in  which  he 
was  a  partner.  The  amount  of  these  has 
been  stated  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$200,000.  At  the  age  of  60  years  Mark 
Twain  set  out  to  make  enougn  money  by 
a  lecturing  tour  around  the  world  to  pay 


these  debts  of  honor.  He  started  for 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  followed 
the  English-speaking  colonies  around  the 
Eastern  continents  to  England.  Before 
leaving  Vancouver  he  made  a  statement 
in  which  he  said :  ^  The  law  recognizes  no 
mortgage  on  a  man's  brain,  and  a  mer- 
chant who  has  given  up  all  he  has  may 
take  advantage  of  the  laws  of  insolvency 
and  start  free  again  for  himself.  But  I 
am  not  a  business  man,  and  honor  is  a 
harder  master  than  the  law.  It  cannot 
compromise  tor  less  than  100  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  its  debts  never  outlaw."  Mr. 
Clemens  paid  every  cent  of  his  indebted* 
ness.  hence  the  enthusiasm  of  his  com- 
patnots. 

The  Oldael  YititlAg  Card. 

The  State  Archives  of  Venice  are  said 
to  possess  the  oldest  visiting  card  of  which 
there  is  any  record^of  course  leaving 
aside  the  prebable  use  of  such  articles  for 
some  thousands  of  years  in  China.  Gia- 
come  Contarini,  proiessor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Padua,  sent  the  card  in  question  as 
a  curiosity  to  a  Venetian  friend,  saying 
that  the  German  students  who  came  to 
Italy  had  the  elegant  and  laudable  custom 
of  leaving  such  little  cards,  with  their  name 
and  place  of  origin,  atUie  houses  of  friends 
when  they  called  and  found  them  absent. 
The  card  referred  to  bears  a  coat-of-arms 
with  the  motto :  '*  Espoir  me  conf ort,''  and 
beneath:  "Joannes  Westerhof  Westpha- 
lus  scribebat  Patavii  4  Martii  1560."— 
London  Tablet. 

"  The  volume  of  California  travel  will  be 
large  this  season,"  said  a  railroad  man  yes- 
terday. A  large  number  of  Syracuse  people 
have  already  started  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  manv  more  are  making  arrangements 
to  go  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

"  Heretofore  there  has  not  been  much 
winter  traffic  until  after  the  holidays,  but 
this  year  it  started  in  well  at  an  early  period. 
The  majority  of  the  California  passengers 
select  the  Northern  route  going  andthe 
Southern  route  returning." 

Traveling  passenger  agents  and  other 
passenger  men  who  have  been  in  Syracuse 
during  the  past  few  days  declare  tnat  the 
outlook  is  unusually  good  for  a  heavy  Cali- 
fornia business  this  winter.  A  great  many 
people  are  planning  to  spend  a  part  of  the 
winter  in  California  and  to  sail  from  there 
for  a  short  cruise  to  Honolulu.  At  the 
city  ticket  office  of  the  New  York  Central 
station  in  this  city  there  has  been  more 
inquriy  for  tickets  to  California  than  to 
Florida  so  far  and  the  number  of  tickets 
already  sold  exceeds  the  sales  of  any  pre- 
vious year.— From  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 


An  InTentlon  Probably  Loat. 

John  G.  Carter,  the  inventor  of  the  pro- 
cess of  making  a  substitute  for  rubber 
from  cocton-seed  oil,  died  recently  at  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.  The  process  was  known  only 
to  Mr.  Carter,  and  unless  it  is  found  that 
he  left  instructions  and  directions  for  the 
continuance  of  the  work,  it  is  probable 
that  the  secret  died  with  him.  This  is  a 
valuable  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  pat- 
enting all  inventions  of  any  commercial 
value,  and  not  leaving  the  matter  a  secret. 
Very  valuable  inventions  have  been  lost  to 
the  world,  owing  to  a  mistaken  belief  that 
our  patent  laws  do  not  give  adequate  pro- 
tection. 

Supt.  S.  W.  Brown,  of  Sparta,  N.  C, 
says :  "  I  have  been  teaching  thirty  years. 
Every  time  I  read  your  papers  I  get  tresh 
inspiration  and  think  better  oi  my  calling." 

Blew  and  Improved  Service  to  Pinehurst, 
North  Carolina. 

A  model  New  England  village,  located 
at  an  altitude  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  among  the  pine-clad  sand  hills  of 
North  Carolina«  and  is  reached  by  train 
direct  via  Southern  Railway  and  its  con- 
nections. The  only  line  operating  Pull- 
man drawing-room  buiOfet  sleeping  cars 
into  Pinehurst.  Train  leaves  New  York 
daily,  except  Saturday,  arriving  at  Pine- 
hurst following  momine  11  o*clock.  Pull- 
man drawing-room  sleeping  cars  and 
dining  cars  New  York  to  High  Point,  con- 
necting with  Pinehurst  **  Special,"  a  most 
magnificent  train  operated  especially  for 
this  travel.  Commencing  January  3, 1901, 
and  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  there- 
after, a  special  Pullman  drawing-room 
buffet  sleeping  car  will  be  operated  be- 
tween Washington  and  Pinehurst.  This 
car  will  be  opened  in  station  at  Washing- 
ton for  occupancy  at  8.30  p.  m.,  upon  ar- 
rival of  trains  from  the  East  and  New 
England  States.  Round  trip  tickets  are 
now  on  sale,  and  sleeping  car  reservation 
can  be  made  by  addressing  either  of  New 
York  offices,  271  or  1185  Broadway.  For 
further  particulars  call  on  or  address  Alex. 
S.  Thweatt,  Eastern  Patsenger  Agent, 
1185  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Largest  Collection  of  Moths. 

The  authorities  of  the  British  museum 
have  recently  secured  the  exhaustive  col- 
lection of  20,ooo  moths  from  Western 
China  which  formed  part  of  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Leach,  and  is  the  fin- 
est collection  oi  lepidoptera  in  the  world. 
The  museum  paid  $5,000  for  the  right  to 
choose  what  they  desire  from  the  coUec- 
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Bass's  The  Beginner's  Reader 
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Snedden*8  Docas,  the  Indian  Boy 
Wright's  Nature  Readers,  No.  a 
Miller's  My  Saturday  Bird  Class 
Firth's  Stories  of  Old  Greece 
Bass's  Stories  of  Animal  Life 
Spear's  Leaves  and  Flowers 


.25 
.95 
as 

.30 
.as 


.35 
•30 
.25 
.as 
'35 
.35 
•as 

■35 
.35 
.35 
•^5 
.30 
•35 


Pratt's  America's  Storr  for  America's 

Children,  Book  I,  Beginner's  Book 
GRADE  IV. 
Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  III. 
Brown's  Through  the  Year  with  Alice 

and  Tom 
Kupfer's  Stories  of  Long  Ago 
Grinnell's  Our  Feathered  Friends 
Wright's  Nature  Readers,  No.  3 
America*8  Story  for  America*s  Chil 

dren,  Book  II. 
Bass's  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life 

GRADE  V. 
Brown's  Through  the  Year  with  Alice 

and  Tom 
Buirs  Fridtjof  Naasen 
Grinnell's  Our  Feathered  Friends 
Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  III. 
Wriffht's  Nature  Readers,  No.  3 
Kupfer's  Stories  of  Long  Ago 

GRADE  VI. 
Starr's  American  Indians 
Bull's  Fridtjof  Nansen 
Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  IV. 


•35 
45 

'¥> 

.35 

.30 

♦5 

•40 
.40 


.40 
3° 
•3° 
.45 
•45 
.35 

.45 
.30 
.50 


Wright's  Nature  Readers,  No.  4 
Dole's  The  Young  Citizen 
Starr's  Strange  Peoples 

GRADE  VII. 
Dole's  The  Young  Citizen 
Starr's  American  Indians 
Penniman's  School  Poetry  Book 
Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  IV. 
Wright's  Nature  Readers,  No.  4 
Dole's  The  American  Citizen 
Shaler*s  First  Book  in  Geology 
EckstorM's  Bird  Book 

GRADES  VIII.  and  IX. 
Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  V. 
Heart  of  Oak  Readers,  Book  VI. 
Dole's  The  American  Citizen 
Shum way's  A  Day  in  Ancient  Rome 
Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefiel  1 
Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner 
Caoper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
Scott's  Ivanhoe 


.50 
.45 

.40 


.45 
.45 
.30 
.50 
•50 
.80 
.Co 
.60 


.55 
.60 
.80 
.30 
.60 
.50 
.35 
.35 
.50 
•so 


These  beaks  are  fully  described  in  special  circulars  and  in  our  descriptive  catalogue,  which  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers,   -     -   Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 
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Scrofula 

What  1:9  commonly  inherited  is  not 
scrofula  bat  the  scrofulous  disposition. 

This  is  generally  and  chiefly  indicated 
by  cutaneous  eruptions;  sometimes  by 
paleness,  nervousness  and  jnore  or  less 
general  debility. 

The  disease  afflicted  ^^rs.  K.  T.  Snyder, 
Union  St.,  Troy,  Ohio,  when  she  was 
eighteen  years  old,  manifesting  Itself  by  a 
bunch  in  her  neck,  which  caused  great  pain, 
was  lanced,  and  became  a  running  sore. 

It  afflicted  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Jones,  Parker  City,  Ind.,  when  she  was 
thirteen  years  old,  and  developed  so  rapid- 
ly that  when  she  was  eighteen  she  had 
eleven  running  sores  on  her  neck  and  about 
her  ears. 

These  sufferers  were  not  benefited  by 
professional  treatment,  but  according  to 
their  own  unsolicited  statement,  were 
completely  cured  by 

Hood' a  SarsapaHiia 

That  positively  corrects  the  scrofulous 
disposition  and  radically  and  permanently 
cures  the  disease. 


ST.DENIS  HOTEL 

Broadway  h  EleyeAtb  St. ,  Hew  York. 
(Opposite  Grace  Church,) 

Oondaoted  on  European  Plan  at  Moderate 

Bates. 
Oentrally  Located  and  most  convenient  to 

Amnsement  and  Bastness  Districts. 
Of  easy  aocess  from  Depots  and  Ferries  by 

Broadway  Gars  direct,  or  by  transfer. 

WIL  TAYLOR  9t  80H,      •     -    Proprietors. 


At  the  End  of  Your  Journey  yon  will  find  ■> 
it  a  great  convenience  to  go  right  over  to  m 

Tb.  GRAND  UNION  HOTELS 

Fourth  Ave.,  41at  mn4  48d  Sts.  S 

Opposite  Orand  Central  Depot,  New  York  S 

Central  for  Shopping  and  Theatres.        S 

Baggage  to  and  from  4Sd  St.  De  pot  free.     S 

Booms,  $  1  .OO  per  day  and  Upwards  ■> 


ANIMALS 

The  first  twelve  numbers  of  the'  publi- 
cation Animals  which  has  been  issued  in 
monthly  parts  we  have  put  into  permanent 
form  as  a  bound  volume.  It  contains 
magnificent  pictures,  from  life,  of  120 
Animals  representing  many  different  fami- 
lies from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  These  are 
yHx  loH  inches  in  size  and  printed  on  the 
finest  paper.  Each  is  accompanied  by  de- 
scriptive matter  that  is  scientifically  ac- 
curate and  contains  many  interesting  facts 
and  anecdotes.  The  volume  has  a  hand 
some  and  durable  cloth  cover. 

It  is  a  large  volume.  10^x14  inches  in 
size,  weighing  three  pounds,  and  is  beauti- 
fully and  durably  bound  in  cloth.  We 
have  only  a  few  copies  left  and  the  book 
will  not  be  reprinted  by  us. 

Price,  $1.50,  net.  Postage  and  packing, 
25  cents  extra. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E.  Ninth  Street, 

NEW  YORK 


tioD,  which  will  be  about  12,000  specimens. 
Mr.  Leach  had  specimens  of  several  moths 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  collection 
extant.  Sir  George  Hampson,  Bart.,  who 
classified  the  moths  of  India  for  the 
Indian  government  some  years  ago,  will 
make  the  choice  and  arrange  them  in  the 
present  British  museum  collection.  The 
work  will  occupy  about  twelve  months. 

Siberian  Railway  Bridges. 

The  Siberian  railway  will  cross  alto- 
gether thirty  miles  of  bridges,  and  of  these 
the  line  to  Irkutsk  required  a  large  num- 
ber, including  such  important  ones  as 
those  over  the  Irtysh  at  Omsk,  700  yards  ; 
over  the  Ob  at  Krivoshekovo,  840  vards ; 
over  the  Yenissei  at  Krasnoyarsk,  930 
yards,  and  over  the  Uda  at  Nijmi  Udinsk, 
350  yards. 

No  Two-Legged  Stool  in  Thia. 

Between  Buffalo  and  New  York  City 
along  the  line  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
is  to  be  seen  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque  scenery  of  America; 
mountains,  valleys,  streams  and  highly-cul 
tivated  farms,  and  it  also  cuts  thru  the 
very  heart  ot  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, presenting  views  found  nowhese  else 
in  this  country.  As  well  try  to  enjoy  a 
good  dinner  seated  on  a  two  legged  stool 
at  a  rickety  table  in  an  untidy  room,  as  to 
enjoy  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  un- 
comfortable surroundings.  The  Lacka- 
wanna has  the  most  perfect  equipment, 
and  with  a  roadbed  as  solid  as  rock,  you 
glide  along  in  comfort  as  smoothly  as  with 
rubber-tired  wheels  on  an  asphalt  pave- 
ment, and  with  employes  ever  courteous, 
the  traveler  scarcely  realizes  that  he  has 
covered  the  410  miles,  the  shortest  route  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  New  York. — Toledo 
Commercial, 

International  Temperance  Work. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  convention  held  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  recently  was  largely  attended.  The 
sessions  extended  thru  several  days,  and 
many  subjects,  related  to  their  distinctive 
work — that  of  temperance,  were  earnestly 
andjfully  discussed,  and  suitable  action 
taken  in  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  ef- 
le.tive.  Their  most  important  action  was 
the  preparation  and  adoption  of  a  petition 
to  President  McKiniey,  another  to  Con- 
gress, and  identical  petitions  to  all  of  the 
great  powers  against  the  sale  of  firearms 
and  the  importation  of  liquor  and  opium 
into  the  Philippine  islands  or  the  island 
possessions  of  the  other  powers  addressed. 
The  petition  to  the  president  pointed  out 
that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  America  to 
forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  that  England,  which  has  had 
the  greatest  experience  amon^  all  of  the 
colonizing  powers  of  the  world,  has  been 
lorced  to  adopt  a  prohibition  policy  in  her 
colonies  in  Africa  and  elsewhere.  The 
convention  therefore  asks  that  the  presi- 
dent shall  extend  the  prohibition  law  of 
the  Indian  territory  so  as  to  take  in  the 
Philippine  islands.  A  petition  also  was 
drawn  up  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 


mark, Hungary,  Greece,  Russia,  Ttirkey, 
Persia,  and  Japan,  asking  for  an  inter- 
national treaty  that  will  forbid  the  sale  of 
intoxicants,  opiumj  and  firearms  in  all 
islands  and  other  regions  inhabited  chiefly 
by  aboriginal  tribes. 

The  Senboard  Air  Line  Ballway,  **  Florida 

»i  d  West  liidin  Short  Line,''  i«  Positively 

the  Shortest  Route  to  Sontl&erii  Pines 

and  Plnehurst,  M.  C,  ano  Camden, 

8.  C.  the  Famous  H inter  Be. 

sorts  of  the  CHrnllnas. 

Winter  excursion  tickets  are  now  on  sale 
to  Southern  Pines  and  Pinehurst,  and  simi- 
lar tickets  to  Camden  may  be  purchased 
at  principal  points  south  of  and  including 
Washington,  D.  C.  Double  daily  service 
and  thru  Pullman  drawing  room  and 
buffet  sleeping  cars  from  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington  and  Rich- 
mond. Trains  arrive  and  depart  at  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  stations;  also  direct 
connections  via  steamer  lines  are  made  at 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.  For  further 
information  call  on  or  address  W.  C. 
Shoemaker,  General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  1206  Broadway,  New  York;  C.  L. 
Longsdorf.  New  England  Passenger 
Agent,  306  Washington  street,  Boston. 
Mass.;  W.  M.  McConncll.  General  Agent, 
1434  New  York  avenue,  Washington,  D. 
C,  or  the  General  Passenger  Agent  at 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

E.  St.  John,  L.  S.  Allen, 

V.-P.  &  G.  M.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt 

The  Heirs  to  MiUions. 

Rich  men  are  coming  to  see  that  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  this  country, 
and  that  their  sons  cannot  begin  anything 
at  the  top.  Every  day  we  read  or  hear  of 
some  heir  to  millions  bein^  thrown  into 
the  rough  and  tumble  of  oflice  or  factory 
to  wear  the  gloss  off  his  college  education 
and  to  learn  that  the  pleasant  occupation 
of  signing  checks  is  only  one  step  in  the 
securing  of  money.  More  and  more  ar*! 
rich  young  men  discovering  that  golf  is  a 
pastime,  not  a  business,  and  that  elegant 
idleness  is  not  a  career.  And  so  we  find 
them  as  cowboys,  as  reporters,  as  rough 
riders,  trying  themselves  against  other 
men  and  finding  out  that  work  is  the  onlv 
thing  "  worth  while."  And  when  a  youtn 
learns  that  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a 
self-made  man ;  for  not  all  our  self-made 
men  were  born  poor.  Here  and  there  is  one 
who  started  life  as  "The  Old  Man's  Son,'' 
like  Governor  Roosevelt,  and  forced  recog- 
nition for  himself  b^  hard  work  and  the 
sheer  weight  of  ability. — Saturday  Even- 
ing Post. 

An  Ezplorer'a  Bfistakes. 

Lieut.  Julius  Payer,  well  known  for  his 
Arctic  explorations,  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Dr.  A.  Petermann,  the  German  geog- 
rapher, who  has  given  great  attention  to 
Arctic  explorations.  When  Lieut.  Payer, 
in  1870  discovered  the  pyramidal  mountain 
in  Greenland,  he  called  it  Mt.  Petermann, 
and  it  was  long  supposed  that  this  was  the 
highest  mountain  in  Greenland.  His  last 
survey  gave  the  height  as  12,406  feet,  but 
last  year  Dr.  Nathorst  discovered  that  the 
real  height  of  the  summit  was  between  8,- 
2C0  and  9,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  so 


He  ha^d  smd.ll  skill  o  horse  f^lesh 
who  boughha^goose  ho  ride  onVBonthaJ^ 
^      ordiridsry  soe^ps     ^ 


IS  3/\po  LI  0#- 

»Try  e.  ca^ke  ofihcnd  be  convinced." 
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Bcnd/ar 

1C3  Tamontfif, 
748tet6S«. 


Hp«tti>n: 
rhllHflpl|jhJ:i 


Pears' 

Get  one  cake  of  it. 

Nobody  ever  stops 
at  a  cake. 

Pears'  shaving  soap 
is  the  best  in  all  the 
world. 

All  sorta  of  people  use  Pears'  loap,  all  aorta  ot 
storea  aell  it,  eapeolallydrngKiata. 


flE  eiUT  UERIGU  TEI  GO. 

AgtntB  make 
2S  Per  cent. 
Commission 

by  gttting  orders  for  our 

TBA5,  COFFEES, 
EXTRACTS 
SPICES  aod 
^  BAKING  POWDER 

BRKOiAL  RRBSENTS  

or  checks.    Freight  paid.    Send  for  new 
terms— PRBB. 

THE  GREAT  AilBRICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  389.    31  A  33  Vejey  Street.  New  York. 


SPILDINB'S  ITHLETIG  lIBMRf 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


No. 


2  Indian  Clubs  and  Dumb  Bells         [Campbell 

6  How  to  Play  Lawn  Tennis.       By  Champion 

89  Exercises  with  PuUy  Weights.    H.  8.  Ander. 

son. 
78  Physioal  Traininir  Simplified.  No  Apparatus. 
88  How  to  Train  Properly. 
84  The  Care  of  the  Body 
91  Warman's  Indian  Club  Exercises. 
101  Official  Croquet  Guide. 
108  Ground  Tumbling. 
104  The  Grading  of  Gymnastic  Exercises. 
106  Bnles  for  Basket  Ball  for  Women. 

Price,  lo  cts  per  copy»  postpaid 

A.  Q.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK.      CHICAGO.      DENYEB. 


BLACKBOARD  >  STENCILS 

$ft  the  cheapest,  handiest,  most  satlsfao- 
tory  means  of  illustration  in  school.  Our 
list  comprises  over  600  subjects.  Send  10 
cents  in  stamps,  and  we  will  send  you  two 
samples  for  trial— a  map  of  North  America 
and  a  drawing  or  language  lesson— to- 
gether with  catalog  containing  complete 
list. 

E   L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  6i  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y. 


PISO'S    CURE    FOR 


CURES  WHUE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS.  „ 
Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use 
In  time.    Sold  by  droggtBta. 


CONSUMPTION 


that  the  mountain  can  no  longer  be  called 
the  highest  in  Greenland.  The  Duke  of 
Abruzzi  in  his  last  expedition  discovered 
that  King  Oscar  Land  and  Petermann 
Land,  as  has  been  suspected,  did  not  exist. 
It  is  probable  that  Lieut.  Payer  saw  ice- 
bergs, which  he  took  for  land,  so  that  in 
both  of  these  cases  the  connection  of  the 
name  of  Petermann  with  the  two  localities 
is  very  unfortunate. 

Christmas  Fifty  Years  Aeo. 

By  Grace  Ada  Bbown,  New  York. 

Hepsibah  rose  in  the  dawning, 

As  sweet  as  a  Christmas  hymn, 
And  took  down  her  bine  wool  stocking 

Filled  fall  to  the  very  brim ; 
Then  snuggling  warm  in  the  blankets 

She  searched  it  from  top  to  toe, — 
Twas  a  white  and  crispy  Christmas, 

And  'twas  fifty  years  ago. 

Now  Hepsibah  and  wee  Johnny 

In  the  heart  of  their  trundle-bed, 
The  snow  falling  soft  on  the  shingles. 

The  wind  sighing  low  overhead, 
Had  planned  when  the  Saint  at  midnight 

Sprang  jollily  down  the  flue, 
They   would  open  their  eyes  and  catch 
him, — 

And  what  would  Santa  do? 

Their  chat  set  the  baby  cooing 

In  the  big  bed  standing  near, 
Till  the  "  Dad  "  called:  "  Hush,  you  young 
ones, 

Or  Santa  will  pull  your  ear. 
And  leave  in  your  stockings  a  snow  ball, 

Or,  at  mos^  a  bunch  of  whips." — 
But  the  mother  came  round  to  comfort 

And  kissed  the  pouting  lips. 

Then  her  love,  like  the  wings  of  angels, 

Fell  soft  o*er  the  little  cot. 
Till,  roaming  away  in  Dreamland, 

Old  Santa  was  quite  forgot. 
So  he  silently  jumped  down  the  chimney. 

The  way  he  had  always  done  ; 
The  stockings  were  filled  in  a  jiffy, — 

And  Christmas  day  had  come ! 

Your  little  noses,  my  children, 

Would  lift  with  disdain  at  the  sight 
Of  the  gifts  in  the  blue  wool  stockings 

That  filled  those  hearts  with  delight,— 
Ah,  the  home-made  ball  and  baby. 

And  the  doughnuts,  white  as  snow, 
That  gladdened  those  simple  youngsters 

Just  fifty  years  ago ! 

But  those  boys  and  girls,  my  darlings. 

That  seem  so  simple  and  slight. 
Grew  up  to  be  men  and  women 

Who  filled  the  world  with  light.! 
Not  one,  but  many  a  Christ-cUld 

Has  lessened  earth's  want  and  woe. 
Thro'  the  help  of  those  dear  children 

Of  fifty  years  ago. 

And  you  in  your  homes  of  beauty. 

Of  sweetness,  and  light,  and  cheer. 
Where  the  daily  gifts  and  blessings 

Make  a  Christmas  all  the  year. 
From  your  bounty  shower  gladness 

Till  the  world  shall  feel  and  know 
Thro'  you  they're  nearer  His  likeness. 

Than  fifty  years  ago. 


Beet  and  Health  to  Mother  and  Child. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has 
been  used  for  Over  Fifty  Y£ars  by  Mil- 
lions OF  Mothers  for  thier  Children 
WHILE  Teething,  with  Perfect  Success. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums, 
ALLAYS  all  Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic,  and  is 
the  best  remedy  for  Diarrhcea.  Sold  by 
Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Be 
sure  and  ask  **  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup,'  and  take  no  other  kind.  Twenty- 
five  cents  a.bottle. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever. 


Dr.  T.  FELIX  GOURAUD'S 


OR  MAGICAL 
BEAUTIFIER, 


Oriental  Cream, 

Removes  Utan,  Pimples,  Freckles  Motb-Patches, 
a  :^  -  V  —  Bash  and  Skin 

S^^^         ^^^n.  diseases,    and 

Z^     I        j^^^Pb  every    blemish 

Saal^     J9^^K  on  beanty  and 

SSS^T:    flRfTw  ^^  defies   deteo- 

^  ^^  /^^  virtnes  it  has 
stood  the  test 
of  62  years :  no 
other  has,  and 
is  so  harmless 
we  taste  it  to 
be  sure  it 
is  properly 
made.  Aooept 
no  oonnter- 
feit  of  similar 
name.  The 
distinguished 
Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre  said  to  a  lady  of  the  haw^on  (a 
patient ) :  '^As  you  ladies  uMl  we  them ,  I  reeom- 
mend  *  Oourawi's  Cream '  as  the  leafi  harmful  of 
all  the  Shin  pevarations.^'  One  bottle  will  last 
six  months  xHaing  it  every  day.  Ooarand's  Pen. 
dre  SabiileremoTes  •aperflaoos  hair  with, 
oat  iojory  to  the  ftkln. 

FBRD.  T.  HOPEINB,  Prop'r. 
87  Great  Jones  Street,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  all  Dm^gists  and  Fancy  Goods 
Dealers  thronghont  the  u.S.,Canadas  and  Europe 
Also  fonnd  in  N.  Y.   City  at  B.   H.  Maey^s, 
Wanamaker*8  and  other  Fancy  Gk>ods  Dealers. 
^  Beware  of  Base  imitations.    $  1,000  fieward 
for  arrest  and  proof  of  any  one  selling  the  same. 


^I^nmr/^ur  BERCY'S   TEXT- 

FRENCH  |Sf..%„-b 

are  used  everywhere.   Send  to  the  pub- 
lisher for  copies  for  examination.   .   .   . 

WILLIAM  R.  JBNK1N5, 

881   &  883  SIXTH  AVBNUB,     •     NEW  YORK. 

Complete  catalogue  on  application. 


CfiOWN  AND  BUDGE  WODK. 

Teeth  tviihoui  Tlate^: 

The  special  and  scientific  branch  of  dentistry 
known  as  Grown  and  Bridsre  Work,  requires  the 
most  accurate  adjustment  with  perfect  mechuii- 
cal  construction  to  insure  an  artistic  success  and 
permanency 

Having  every  facility  for  this  claPS  of  work  I 
can  now  offer  reasonable  prices  as  consistent  with 
first  class  workmanship.   Established,  1868. 

Dr  ¥.J.  STEVART,868¥.88St,R.T. 


THE   nUTUAL    LIFE 
INSURANCE   COMFY 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,     -    President. 


**The  Greatest  of 

All  the  Companies." 


As8cts,     .  •    $301,844.537  52 

Insurance  and  Annuities 
in  Force,       «        •     1,052,665,21100 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  issues 
every  form  of  policv  at  the  lowest  rates  com- 
mensurate with  safety. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOG 

is  just  issued.  No  such  fine  catalog  of  teachers' 
books  was  ever  before  issued.  It  describes  the 
best  books  on  Methods,  Pedagogy,  Beoitations 
and  Dialogs,  Questions  and  Answers,  Supplement- 
ary Beading,  Blackboard  Stencils,  )tc,  etc. 

E.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  61  E«  9th  St,  N.Y. 


READERS  will  confer  a  favor  by  men- 
tioning The  School  Journal  when  com- 
municating with  advertisers. 
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Psychology  for  Teachers. 

ALLEN'S  HIND  STUDIES  FOR  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

By  JsBOMX  Aujoi,  Ph  D.,  late  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  Mew  York. 

To  aid  teachers  who  know  little  about  psychology,  and  who  desire  to 
be  informed  concerning  its  principles,  espedaUy  its  relation  to  the  work 
of  teaching,  this  book  has  been  prepared.  Its  method  is  subjective,  lead, 
ing  the  student  to  watch  mental  processes,  and  draw  his  own  ooncln* 
sions.  It  itt  written  in  language  easily  comprehended,  with  many  prac- 
tical illustrations. 

This  book  has  been  extensively  used  as  a  text  in  the  Normal  Institutes 
of  the  ^  estem  states  and  is  without  doubt  the  most  popular  introdno- 
tion  to  educational  psychology. 

Sue,  69fi  X  4v%  inches.  122  pages.  Gloth  binding,  AOe ;  to  teachers, 
40C.;  postage.  Ae. 

EELLOGG*S  ELEMENTARY  PStCBOLOGY, 

By  Amos  M  Exllooo,  author  of  School  Management,  etc  This  book 
18  for  beginners.  An  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  the  processes  by  which 
we  know,  by  emnloying  familiar  examples  and  illustrations.  It  is  a  good 
book  for  high  schools  and  for  beginners  in  pedagogy  before  taking  up  a 
larger  book    Questions  are  added  to  each  chapter- 

Kze,  0^x4^4.   60  pages.    Limp  doth  covers-   X5c. 

KIRKPATRICK^S  INDUCTIVE  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Au  Introdat- tlon  to  the  Htmdj  of  Aleotal  ^henoinena. 

By  Prof.  E.  A  Eibkpatbiox  The  anthor  believes  that  the  indao- 
tive  method  of  study,  now  almost  Dni^erRaUj  followed  in  te«cbinff  the 


taking  for  sranted  what  others  say;  he  mu»t  be  led  to  observe,  judge, 
and  think  for  himself.  This  book,  introducing  the  learner  to  the  stndy 
of  the  mtnd,  in  this  way  secures  his  interest  and  attention.  For  readinff 
circles  it  is  excellent  The  chapter  on  Child  Study  is  especially  strong 
and  valuable.  Size,  0^  x  4  M  inches.  808  pages.  Cloth  binding,  SOe.; 
to  teachars,  64# .;  postage,  6« . 

ROOFER'S  A  POT  OF  GREEN  FEATHERS : 

4  Rtudy  In  Apperrepflon, 

By  T.  Q.  BooFKB.  This  is  a  very  famous  little  book  and  deserves  the 
repntation  it  has  as  the  most  interesting  of  all  books  on  psychology  It 
is  a  simple  discussion  of  the  mental  operations  by  which  we  acquire 
knowledge.  Com.  Harris  and  many  other  eminent  educators  recom- 
mend it    Si2e,6U.x4mnches.    46  pages.   Limp  cloth  covers.   S5c. 

WELCH'S  TALKS  ON  PSYCHOLOGY. 

This  book  states  in  a  remarkably  dear  and  effective  way  the  outline 
principles,  and  the  entire  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  educational  side. 
A  well- known  school  inspector  of  Canada,  says:  ^'Itis  the  most  lucid 
and  practical  introd action  to  mental  sdence  Iha^e  ever  seen." 

Size,  tHuiH  inches.  iM  pages.  Cloth  binding.  50c.:  to  teachers 
40e.;    by  mail,  A«.  ettra. 

L  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  61  E.  9th  St.,  New  York. 


BOOKS  ON 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

Allen's  Historic  Outlines  of  Education. 

This  is  an  •xoellent  little  book  to  read  as  au  introduetion  to  the  sab- 
jeot  or  for  refiewing  the  main  points  of  educational  history. .  It  gives  in 
oailine  the  different  views  of  education  held  from  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  present  day.    lianila  covers    i^e* 

Browning's  Educational  Theories. 

This  book  has  become  the  recognised  standard  short  history  of  «daci^ 
tion.  and  has  no  superior.  Tt  desoribei  the  main  lines  of  thought  wmoh 
have  been  followed  npon  edocational  subjects,  so  far  as  they  are  impor- 
tant at  tbe  present  day.  and  is  of  great  practical  use  to  teachers  in  two 


taut  at  tbe  present  day,  and  is  of  great  praotieal  use  to  teacners  in  two 
ways:  it  may  show  what  is  the  bistorical  ground  for  retaininff  axisting 
practices  in  eda<*Ation.  or  for  substituting  others ;  and  it  may.  py  telling 


r  pages.   01oth« 


Browning's  Aspects  of  Education. 

A  Sketfdi  of  the  History  of  Eduoation  from  the  earUast  time  to  the 
present  written  in  the  author's  dear  and  brilliant  style.  As  a  book  to 
precede  tbe  more  tboro  study  in  detail  of  the  advance  of  educational 
ideas,  there  is  no  better  book.   Limp  cloth  covers,  y5c. 

Lang's  Great  Teachers  of  Four  Centu- 

RIR  4.    An  O  Qtline  History  of  the  Great  Movements  and  Masters  of 
the  past  four  hundred  years.   It  presents  as  clear  an  account  of  the  im- 
'  >eriod  which  it  covers  as  is  possible  in  a  small  space.    It  contains 
ies  of  all  the  great  educators  of  the  past  four  hundred  years. 


portant  period  which  it  covers  i 

biographies  of  all  the  great  e 

and  gives  outlines  ot  their  educational  ideas  and  the  effect  they  hsve 
had  on  the  world.   limp  cloft  cover,  Sfto. 

Quick's  Educational  Reformers. 


By  Bsv.  BoBSBT  Hbbbvbt  Quiox,  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.  Emr. 
This  18  the  most  widely-known  and  the  most  entertaining  History  of  Sd' 
uoatlon.  and  is  the  best  one  for  the  ordinary  teacher  andstudent  to  read. 


Our  edition  is  one-third  cheaper  than  any  other.  It  is  handsomely 
printed  and  fn  beautiful  library  doth  faindinff.  lUse,  7)4  x  6  inebasL 
885  pages.    •l.OO ;  to  teachers,  80e. ;  postage,  lOr. 

Seefey's   Common  School   System  of 

OVRM%NT  AN1>  fTA  UWKAO<«<8  TO  AMRR10A.  No  book,  in 
English,  gives  so  complete  and  accurate  an  account  of  the  Qerman 
School  System.  Its  value  li<^  not  only  in  this  fact,  but  also  in  its  com- 
parison of  the  German  schools  with  our  own— and  in  pointing  out  what 
may  be  learned  from  tbe  f<»rmer  to  our  advantage.  It  deaerves  a  place 
in  tbe  library  of  every  thinking  teacher. 
948pages.    •l.AO;  to  teaeherm  81.90 1  postage*  lOo. 

E.  L   KELLOGG  &  CO..  61  E.  9th  Si.  New  York. 
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E  SUPPLY  ALL  THE  PUBLISHERS*  SCHOOL 
BOOKS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Oar  Osnttal  Catalogue  af  SdMol  and  Callage  Tazt-Boaks,  coai 
and  Maliing  Prices  and  a  Telegraphic  Code,  aalled  gratis  oa 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO.,  Wholesale  Books  ... 


Net 
to 


5«7  E.  i6th  St.,  New  York. 


New   Smith   Premiers   Nos.   S^ssiS. 

The  No.  6  takes  paper  18>{  inches  wide  and  writes  lines  16  inches  long. 
The  No.  5  takes  paper  1 1  inches  wide  and  writes  lines  9}^  inches  long. 
These  new  machines  in  essential 
mechanical  principles  are  the  same 
as  Models  Nos.  2,  3  and  4 — un- 
equaled. 

Vriie  for  Prioted  Matter  Frae. 

^gpEiiicttfT  Co- 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


B.PABIR. 

LEAD  PENCILS, 

PENHOLDERS, 

RUBBER  ERASERS, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 


REPORT  CARDS 

We  hare  several  popular  Uads  and  would  like  to 
send  you  samples.  Wereoommend 

leUott'i  Report  Cuds, 

«oet«.p«riO0L 

ComblBtdon  Report  ud  Pninotloi  Bluft, 

80  ots.  per  100. 
We  also  have  Edward's,  Enapp's,  Sims',  Ohieago. 
and  Oolored  Report  Oarda,   Bamplas  on  reqiMBt 


FOR  EXAMINATIONS 

SHIW'S  NATIONAL 
QUESTION  BOOK 

The  best  Question  Book  for  teachers  and 
those  preparins^  to  teach. 

Contains  about  6,6oo  Questions  and  Answers 
on  34  branches  of  study. 

An  encyclopedia  of  useful  knowledge.  Tbe 

grice  is  higher  than  some  other  books — 
ut  it  is  many  times  better. 

Price,  $1.75  net,  peatpaid. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.. 

ii  Eut  Nlntt  Sheet   -    -   NBMYORK. 
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